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Founded 1837. 
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M.A. 
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Jniversity, University Registry, Cathays Park, 
^ardiflt. to whom application must be sent on or 
efore January 7th, 1908. 

J. MORTIMER ANGUS, 

Registrar of the University. 

December, 1907. 

JNIVB^SITY COLLBGB OF SOUTH 
WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
CARDIFF. 

ol** Prifathroiaol Dehcudlr Cymru a Mynwy, Caerdydd. 


The Council of the College invites applications 
sr the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER IN 
!REEK. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the 
ndersigned, to whom applications with testi- 
lonials (which need not be printed) must be sent 
n or before Friday, January 10th, 1908. 

J. AUSTIN JENKINS. B.A., 
December 31st, 1907. Registrar. 

THE MOSHER BOOKS 


PHB NBW CATALOGUE FOR 1907 is 
*• now ready, and will be sent free on request 
> booklovers anywhere that can be reached by 
ail. This Catalogue, like those that preceded it, 
not made up of old and hackneyed quotations 
mcerning books. You are not wearied by "a 
Hie good book" jingle and that sort of thing, 
it you are treated to some very genuine prose 
id verse not seen in every cut and decidedly 
ied anthology. 

homas B. Mosher, Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 

)DEEN SQUARE CLUB. 

A social club for men and women interested in 
ilitics, literature or art. Lectures, entertain- 
ents, chess and bridge. An exquisite Queen 
me club-house, close to the British Museum, 
id Russell Square Station. Inexpensive lunch 
id dinner. Subscription two- guineas.—Apply 
xpetary, 9 Queen Square, Bloomsbury. 
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Manager of "The Academy," 
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ING’S COLLBGB, LONDON 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING 
TEACHERS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


K 


Theory, Practice, and History of Education.— 
J. W. Adamson, B.A., Professor (Head of 
the Department). 

Ethics .—Reverend A. Caldecott, D.Litt., 
D.D., Professor. 

Psychology— C. S. Myers, M.A., M.D., Pro¬ 
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lations. 
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Prof. Adamson, 
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half-morocco, 35 vols., issued by the Times, 
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W E. Goulden, 5 St. Paul's, Canterbury 

A RCTIC EXPLORATION. Sverdrup 
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and best Stock of Secondhand and New Remainder 
Books in the World. Write for our January 
Catalogue.—W. H. Smith & Son, Library 
Department, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 


Invested Capital £30,000, 

A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 

Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

• 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest 
the sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent by 
Instalments) and obtain the right to participate in the 
following advantages; 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity 
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Langley, Hertfordshire) for aged Members, with 
garden produce, coal, and medical attendance free, in 
addition to an annuity. 

FIFTH. A Furnished House in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the use of Members and their 
families for holidays or during convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expense 
when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for 
Members only, but also for their wives or widows and 
young children. 

EIGHTH. Thepaymentofthesubscriptions confers 
an absolute right to these benefits in all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secretary, 
Mr. George Larner, 28 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Typewriting: 
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3s. 6d. per 100.—M. L. L., 18 Edgeley Road, 
Clapham, S.W. 

TV/Y C TYPBD with care. 8d. per 1000 words. 

O ■ Circulars duplicated from 2s. 6d. per 
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37 Constantine Road, Hampstead, N.W. (late of 
Rosebery Square Buildings). 
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ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, from 
the earliest times till the beginning of the XVIth 
Century; Incunabula and other Early Printed 
Books; Illustrated Books, Prints, from the XVth 
and the beginning of the XVIth Century. Rare 
Old Books and Prints.— Jacques Rosenthal, 
Munich, Bavaria. 10, Karlstr. 10. 
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THE PONGO PAPERS 

AND 

THE DUKE OF BERWICK. 

By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 

With Illustrations by DAVID WHITELAW. 28. 6(1. net. 

VANITY FAIR. ’ 

1 ' ‘ The Duke of Berwick ’ is the kind of poetry we would like to 
read when we are sick or sorrowful, for it is pure art unstained by 
any trace of human emotion or of that sickly business called living. . . . 

‘' The ‘ Pongo Papers ’ . . . are a brilliant satire. . . . This is a 
book which everyone must read." 

THE TRIBUNE. 

“ Lord Alfred Douglas writes a clever preface for a clever little 
book ... he exhibits the very difficult art of being utterly foolish. 
. . . We are very grateful to him. . . . There is real laughter in 
the ' Pongo Papers.’ ” 

COUNTRY LIFE. 

“ ‘ The Duke of Berwick' is delightfully witty and satirical. . . . 
No one will deny that the finish and execution of Lord Alfred 
Douglas's work is extraordinary. . . 

THE OBSERVER. 

“ Lord Alfred Douglas's entertaining whim of associating inap¬ 
propriate ethical qualities with various undistinguished members of 
the brute creation reappears in the ‘ Pongo Papers.’ ... It is all in 
the best style of 1 nonsense verse,' which consists largely in conveying 
the minimum of useful information with the maximum of craftsman¬ 
ship.” 

THE PUBLISHERS’ OIROULAR. 

“ The ' Pongo Papers,' by Lord Alfred Douglas, contains some 
of the wittiest verse that has been written in our time. The satire 
is rapier-like in its thrusts. The solemn methods of modern 
‘ scientific ' thinkers come in for some delicious raillery. ‘ The 
Duke of Berwick ’ is full of drollery, and will bear reading more 
than once. It is difficult to estimate the amount of delicate art and 
literary culture that have gone to the writing of these astonishingly 
clever nonsense verses." 

London: GREENING & CO., Ltd., 91 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 

We have received a further letter from Mr. Gar¬ 
nett, in which he explains that the reason he did not 
object to our version of his lecture at the Playgoers’ 
Club before he heard from Mr. Courtney, is that his 
attention had not previously been drawn to that ver¬ 
sion. He also explains that his reference to “ running 
with the hare and hunting with the hounds ” was 
made to the Daily Telegraph, and not personally to 
the dramatic critic of the Daily Telegraph; and this 
distinction is apparently in his eyes a very important 
one. So be it. We can only regret that we should 
have given unnecessary publicity to the entirely unim¬ 
portant remarks of Mr. Garnett, and register a fer¬ 
vent vow that we will not be so rash as to attempt to 
report his utterances in future. We are unable to 
print Mr. Garnett’s letter, because he does not confine 
himself to the matter at issue, but allows himself 
to indulge in reflections which are on the borderland 
of impertinence with regard to the policy of The 
Academy as misinterpreted by himself. He refers, 
among other things, to the “ animus ” we have dis¬ 
played against Mr. Courtney. The idea that we have 
any animus against the distinguished dramatic critic 
of the Daily Telegraph is too obviously grotesque to 
call for any denial on our part. If any animus exists, 
or existed, it lies in the words of Mr. Garnett, of 
which we endeavoured to give a resume in our report 
of the proceedings. According to Mr. Garnett, this 
endeavour was an unsuccessful one, and there is the 
end of the matter. 


Mr. Hall Caine has joined the noble ranks of Zadkiel, 
Old Moore, Raphael, and their great Eighteenth Cen¬ 
tury prototype, Partridge. But, wiser than his rivals, 
he only prophesies about the past; for on Sunday last 
he informed the editor of the Daily Mail that he knew 
that the Druce coffin contained not lead but a human 
body, the body of the late T. C. Druce. Fancy that! 
We do not wish to impugn the sagacity of the great 
Manx writer, but there were others who, though they 
did not communicate with “ Marlowe’s mighty line ” 
expressed the same conviction some ten years ago. 
“ I come here on a principle of my own,” said Uncle 
Joseph in the “ Wrong Box,” when he was discovered 
at a public house. “ The principle is commoner than 
you suppose,” observed Mr. Michael Finsbury, his 
nephew. As an establisher of precedent, Mr. Hall Caine 


should become almost as famous as Mr. Robert Cald¬ 
well in the higher and harder field of affidavit making 
All our distinguished men of letters may now be 
expected to prophesy, of course, in the columns of 
the Daily Mail, which is more trustworthy about the 
future than it ever was about the past. 


We may expect communications of this kind: “ In 
August last Mr. George Meredith made a remarkable 
prognostication, which, out of consideration for Mr. 
Sidney Lee, we were quite unable to publish—Mr 
Meredith wrote: ‘I know that during the coming 
autumn no further light will be thrown on establishing 
the identity between Bacon and Shakespeare. If you 
ask how I know, I answer, that as a student of life, 
I know it, exactly with such kind and certainty of 
knowledge as is possessed by my eminent contem¬ 
porary, Mr. Hall Caine.’ The veteran novelist was 
quite opposed to the opening of the grave at Stratford- 
on-Avon, being convinced after many years’ considera¬ 
tion that the body interred there was that of William 
Shakespeare.” Or again: “ Mr. Edmund Gosse last 
February informed us that the House of Lords would 
not be abolished this year; the delightful author of 
‘ Father and Son ’ added, significantly, that as long 
as he remained Librarian it was not likely to 
be abolished for some years to come. We were very 
anxious to publish this information, but on consulting 
our solicitors we decided that the audacious prediction 
might influence the present Government in its policy. 
For even more cogent reasons we were obliged to 
withhold Professor Sidney Colvin’s astonishing 
message to the Daily Mail ‘ that no government, 
Liberal or Conservative, would contemplate the sale 
of the print room at the British Museum to Mr. Pier- 
pont Morgan.’ Now that the year is over we have no 
hesitation in making this public as nothing we can say 
at this juncture can really damage the proposed pur¬ 
chase, if anything of the kind is contemplated by Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman.” 


Mr. Hall Caine’s protest against the “ desecration ” 
at Highgate Cemetery sounds like a sob from Mr. 
Jerry Cruncher on the introduction of Cremation. 
Othello’s occupation would have been gone but for 
that same desecration. There are other and easier 
modes of exhumation than the mere physical inspec¬ 
tion of a coffin and its contents. The breath was 
scarcely out of the late Mr. Rossetti’s body before Mr. 
Hall Caine romped into print with a compilation of 
trivial anecdotes, told with all the gusto of a retired 
valet from whom the key of the cupboard containing 
the family skeleton has been providentially wrested. 
And, having built his name on this foundation he pro¬ 
ceeded to pour forth those grotesque novels which are 
accepted by the ignorant and uneducated as works of 
literature containing moral truths and realistic pic¬ 
tures of modern life. In “ Who’s Who ” we learn 
without surprise that Mr. Hall Caine “ had a good 
deal to do with the breakdown of the three-volume 
novel.” Another Sidonia, he has danced one on the 
coffin of Mr. Druce. A good title for his new book 
would be, “ The Return of the Druces,” without 
acknowledgments to Mr. Robert Browning. 


“ The Festive Season ” has not been without its 
effect on our lively contemporary Vanity Fair. A 
writer in its columns, after some rather muddled 
and absolutely irrelevant remarks about the Daily 
Telegraph and ‘‘earnest conceit,” proceeds to 
quote from a letter signed “ In Nubibus ” 
Which appeared in our correspondence' columns 
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the week before last. The writer of this letter 
made some flattering remarks about The Academy, 
and the Vanity Fair scribe refers to these remarks as 
“ fatuous self praise.” What does the poor gentle¬ 
man mean? If “ A ” writes to the Jacksonville Eagle 
and refers to it as “ your valuable paper,” does that 
constitute “ fatuous self praise ” on the part of the 
Jacksonville Eagle? Vanity Fair should beware of 
judging other papers by itself. On The Academy we 
don’t write the correspondence in our own office, what¬ 
ever may be the custom on Vanity Fair. 


We are glad that the authorities have at last awakened 
to the necessity of doing something to put an end to 
the disgraceful license of the atheists and free¬ 
thinkers ” who pollute the air with their disgusting 
blasphemies at Highbury Corner and elsewhere. One 
of these persons has been arrested on the charge of 
blasphemy. We are constantly pointing out that the 
attitude of the police and magistrates towards these 
people is unecessarily tender. By doing so we have 
incurred the wrath of our amiable contemporary, the 
Freethinker, which was good enough, the other 
day, to point out to us that even an atheist is a citizen 
of this country, and as such entitled to the protection 
of the police. We cordially agree. An atheist is a 
citizen and so is a man in the most infectious stage of 
scarlet fever, and so, for the matter of that, is a con¬ 
victed murderer. All these persons are equally entitled 
to the protection of the police. The murderer must 
not be lynched, but must be disposed of by the proper 
process of the law; the gentleman with scarlet fever 
must be put into an isolated ward or room to avoid 
the danger to others of infection; and the atheist 
should be constrained to do his “ freethinkmg ’ by 
himself and not inflict its contagion on the ignorant 
and the foolish. Nobody wishes him to be persecuted, 
but he should not be allowed to persecute other people, 
and those who venture to disagree with him and have 
the temerity to tell him so in public should not be “ run 
in,” and fined, as some unfortunate man was not long 
ago. 


Many people will hear with regret the news of the 
death of Mr. Leonard Smithers. He will be remem¬ 
bered as the proprietor and publisher of the Savoy 
Magazine, to which Aubrey Beardsley contributed 
some of his best drawings. He also published 
the “ Ballad of Reading Gaol,” and for a 
short time kept in Bond Street one of the 
best booksellers’ shops in London. He had an 
unrivalled knowledge of books, a real love of litera¬ 
ture, and a fine taste in all matters of artistic know¬ 
ledge. In spite of some failings he was a man of 
genuine kind-heartedness, and his generous treatment 
of Ernest Dowson will be remembered to his credit. 
Mr. Smithers died in great poverty and leaves a son 
of sixteen years, who is unfortunately almost entirely 
without means of support. 


The Bishop of Gloucester has apparently revoked a 
license to preach in his diocese, which he had granted 
to a certain ancient retired incumbent, the Rev. W. 
Lockett, because that old gentleman persists in preach¬ 
ing in Nonconformist chapels. Apparently Mr. 
Lockett’s only reason for doing so is the singularly 
inconclusive one that the incumbent recently appointed 
to his parish church, a Mr. Amps, is what he calls a 
“ ritualist.” Our Nonconformist contemporary, the 
Daily News, affects pain at the normal result of Mr. 
Lockett’s continued insubordination. It expresses its 
opinion in the usual phrase that “ the Bishop’s action 


will create as much indignation in the country gener¬ 
ally as it has created in the diocese of Gloucester.” It 
may, but how much indignation is that? And does 
our contemporary mean by the truly noncohforming 
use of the ambiguous word “ diocese,” indignation 
among the only people whom the Bishop’s very reason¬ 
able action the least affects, the Churchmen whose 
diocesan he is. Or the political Nonconformists who live 
in that part of the county of Gloucester which com¬ 
prises the diocese? If it means the Nonconformists, 
our contemporary may possibly be able to work up 
some feeling as a political plank. If it means the 
Churchmen, we imagine that they had sufficient experi¬ 
ence, before Dr. Gibson’s arrival, of the efforts of 
senility to be at all inclined to sympathise with a 
retired clergyman of eighty, who lends himself as a 
nucleus for working up political capital for the Daily 
News. 


Dr. Gibson might reasonably expect that a clergy¬ 
man with fifty years’ experience was aware when he 
applied for a license that the license excluded permis¬ 
sion to preach in Nonconformist chapels. Since Mr. 
Lockett persists in ignoring that fact Dr. Gibson has 
had the unpleasing duty of proving to him that even 
at eigncy he is not too old to learn. We know nothing 
of Mr. Lockett, except his age, but if he has really 
assumed the truculent attitude attributed to him by the 
Daily News, we suspect that, like “ the old prophet,” 
he is a confirmed strayer from his beat; if so, he has 
no one but himself to thank that he has met his lion at 
last. It would be difficult to find a tamer one than Dr. 
Gibson in the whole episcopal lair, as his conduct on 
the Ritual Commission has already shown. Where 
does the injustice at which the Daily News affects to 
be pained lie? It lies quite plainly in its own eye. 
When a political Nonconformist organ, like our con¬ 
temporary, talks about a diocese, suggests the advan¬ 
tages to be derived by the clergy from Liberation, and 
asserts that Disestablishment would allow both Mr. 
Lockett and Mr. Amps to preach where they like, it is 
merely fingering by anticipation the proceeds of Dis- 
endowment with which it is hoping to re-endow its 
own political sect. Are there, among the clergy who 
would like to preach in Nonconformist chapels with 
Mr. Lockett, any sheep so foolish as not to recognise 
the voice of the old wolf? 


A writer in the Musical News is very indignant with 
The Academy because it loves not the works of 
Stainer, Barnby, Gadsby and Garrett, and the remarks 
on this subject which appeared not long ago in its 
columns are, we ar£ informed by our contemporary, 
indicative of the “ ignorance and prejudice ” of their 
writer. The Musical News, referring to those 
remarks, says: “ Musicians are quite able to assess at 
its paper value such an outpouring as this,” an obser¬ 
vation which we don’t quite follow. What is the 
“ paper value ” of an “ outpouring,” and how does 
a “ musician ” set about the task of “ assessing ” it? 
Against the implied assumption that anyone writing in 
The Academy on the subject of music must, of course, 
not be a musician it would be useless to protest. We 
merely note it as a curiosity of “ musical ” journalism. 
The Musical News goes on to observe that “ curiously 
enough, an article in the Church Times ... is evi¬ 
dently written from much the same point of view as 
that in The Academy.” Curiouser and curiouser! 
We are cheered to find that The Academy is not the 
only victim of “ ignorance and prejudice ” on the sub¬ 
ject of music among contemporary journals. It seems 
somehow to increase the “ paper value ” of its out¬ 
pourings. 
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A DREAM 

I. 

I walked alone 

In a land of my own— 

Hills of sleep enringed it round; 

Deep and broad 
With never a ford 

* 

The river broke from under the ground. 

II. 

Trees leant over it, 

Reeds did cover it, 

Down the middle the sunlight went; 

There clouds rested 
Heavily crested— 

White on the water they leaned content. 

III. 

And here, and there, 

A delicate air 

Laid on the river its faint lace fan; 

The tall reeds bowed 
And the bulrush proud— 

Hither and thither the light wave ran. 

IV. 

The sun upclomb 
To the high blue dome— 

Set in the heaven, he watched the plain— 
Watched his fill 
Till the stream was still 
And the face of the pastures cracked in pain. 

V. 

The tall reeds drooped 
And the bulrush stooped; 

The sweet air choked, as the sun did gaze. 

The far plain glimmered 
With heat that shimmered, 

The feet of the mountains were ringed with haze. 

VI. 

On moved the sun; 

One by one 

Forth from the heavens the eve-clouds stept; 
The wind blew starkly, 

The stream ran darkly— 

Day hid her face in her hands, and wept. 

X. Y. Z. 


LITERATURE 

PATHOLOGICAL OPTIMISM 

The Prolongation of Life. By Elie Metchnikoff, 
Sub-Director of the Pasteur Institute. Translated 
by P. Chalmers Mitchell, D.Sc.Oxon., F.R.S., 
Secretary of the Zoological Society of London. 
(London: William Heinemann, 12 s. 6d. net.) 

Four years ago Professor Metchnikoff, the famous 
author of the theory of phagocytosis as an explanation 
of the phenomena of immunity in disease, wrote a 
volume which was translated admirably into English 
by Dr. Chalmers Mitchell under the title “ The Nature 
of Man: Studies in Optimistic Philosophy.” This 
book, to which he has written the sequel we are con¬ 
sidering, was intended to assist us to frame a more 
hopeful conception of life by arousing in us the instinct 
of death. The words sound like a contribution to a 
smart ‘dialogue in a modern play, but, nevertheless, 
they have a meaning. Professor Metchnikoff’s two¬ 
fold argument was then (and, it njay be added, is now) 
as follows: ( 1 ) Human misery and suffering are due 
to disturbances in our organic equilibrium, which pro¬ 
duce discords in our structure and tormenting doubts 
in our inner consciousness. ( 2 ) These disturbances in 
equilibrium are themselves the result of man’s inheri¬ 
tance from remote animal ancestors, which is of such 
a complex character that many remnants of structure, 
many instincts in habit, and many impulses in behaviour 
remain active in us when our environment no longer 
calls for them, and, indeed, when it may be in active 
opposition to their presence. In “ The Nature of 
Man ” Professor Metchnikoff developed this argument 
with all the skill of a first-class dialectician and re¬ 
inforced it by brilliant biological investigations. With 
transparent sincerity he set himself in opposition to th < * 
whole of religion and philosophy—at any rate, he found 
them equally unsatisfactory, for he declared that where 
faith in creeds and codes could do nothing to console 
suffering humanity, science could do all or most. And. 
as in the previous volume, so in the one before us he 
regards theological or philosophical systems as owing 
their origin to an all-permeating dread of death, the 
teachings of resignation and of wisdom being the out¬ 
come of a desire on the part of the leaders of thought 
to console their followers for impending dissolution. 
In elaboration of this view he holds that the bitterness 
of death lies in its unnecessary or premature occur¬ 
rence, and in our knowledge that we are wound up for 
a longer period than it takes us to run down; so that 
if science can put off the evil day for a man until instinct 
tells him that his normal course is over, much of the 
miserable anticipation of annihilation will be abolished, 
and the world will be the happier in proportion. Such 
is the text of “ The Prolongation of Life,” the English 
version of which is also due to Dr. Chalmers Mitchell. 

Professor Metchnikoff sets about the expounding of 
his text in an orderly manner, indeed, one of the 
attractions of the book is the way in which the specula¬ 
tions are arranged in the sequence which a lawyer would 
employ in stating a case. First he quotes the com¬ 
parative frequency of centenarians as proving that un¬ 
resisting acquiescence in the occurrence of normal 
death at the age of three-score years and ten is already 
illogical where the more civilised and better instructed 
nations of to-day are in question, whatever it might 
have been in the case of those whom David was ad¬ 
dressing when he describes four-score years as the 
time-limit of man’s vital strength. Here the view that 
the utility of man and woman to the race disappears 
with the power or possibility of reproduction is chal¬ 
lenged, and the reason for the author’s attitude 
is clear, inasmuch as death at the age of seventy. 
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when we recall the average duration of the 
productive periods of the two sexes, implies a very liberal 
span of life. Professor Metchnikoff, who later points 
out the obvious fact tnat there is good work to be 
done in the world by men and women who have ceased 
to propagate their species, suggests that sterility arrives 
too soon among us, and refuses to endorse any de¬ 
ductions as to the normal span of human lite which 
are drawn from a consideration of the lengtn of the 
productive period as we understand it. He demon¬ 
strates that the power to reproduce is in some instances 
very persistent, not weakening progressively with age— 
note, for example, the behaviour of hair and nails— 
and from this he concludes that other organs and ap¬ 
pendages might remain active longer if they were pro¬ 
tected. Tnis brings him to the circumstances which 
are adverse to such activity, and his explanation of 
their evil influence is dependent on the ingenious patho¬ 
logical theory of phagocytosis, which originally made 
him famous. Senility he regards as the result of a 
form of phagocytosis, in which cells of a higher 
organisation are gradually destroyed by devouring cells 
termed macrophags, degeneration then occurring as 
the specific tissue fs replaced by the invaders. When de¬ 
preciation in the working value of a specific tissue— 
muscle, nerve or what not—has proceeded to the 
point of inactivity, senility has arrived, and Pro¬ 
fessor Metchnikoff designs to show that this 
mournful date can be greatly postponed by careful 
attention. The macrophags owe their presence 
and sinister multiplication, he surmises, to our habits 
as well as to our inheritance of an inadequate physiology 
or a muddled anatomy, and we have to decide how to 
annul the evil of these habits, seeing that we can never 
or seldom correct our physiology or our anatomy. 

So far the author has had only man, including woman, 
in contemplation. At this point he turns aside to ex¬ 
amine the conditions prevalent in the animal kingdom, 
seeking if anything in the lives of those lower beings 
with whom we are connected directly by the chain of 
evolution—on this point Professor Metchnikoff allows 
no doubt whatever—will give a clue to the causes that 
prolong life in them, or to the causes that mav unduly 
shorten their careers as much as they shorten ours. 
A rapid review of events in the lives of the animal king¬ 
dom. in which review traditions are now and again 
cited as well as accepted facts, invites us to come to the 
conclusion that many mammals, like the human race, 
do not live as long as they should, and indicates that 
the reason of this may be something in their structure. 
Size has nothing to do with the duration of life, the fact 
that the elephant, the largest animal, enjoys also the 
greatest span of life being a coincidence not capable 
of any explanation; man is the longest-lived mammal 
next to the elephant, though his bulk is so inconsider¬ 
able when compared with that of the giraffe, the camel, 
the hippopotamus, the rhinoceros, the buffalo, or the 
horse. The period of gestation, the period of growth, 
and the sum of these two have all been supposed to be 
worth study as forming a basis for prognosing tne dura¬ 
tion of the whole life of an animal, but scrutiny of the 
facts, confining ourselves to mammals, shows that no 
rules exist by which the uterine sojourn or the term of 
growth can be used as a definite ratio upon which to 
calculate the whole period of existence. When we 
turn from the mammals to consider the case of birds, 
fishes, and reptiles we find evidence to show tnat many 
of these are more long-lived than man. Parrots are 
known to live for 80 or 100 years, and this great age 
is commoner perhaps among them than among men; 
if there is anything in popular report pike and carp live 
for enormous periods: water tortoises live as long as 
one-hundred-and-fifty years. We are almost con¬ 
strained to look for some structural difference giving 
birds and reptiles an advantage over mammals, and in 
particular is it reasonable to do so if we suspect that 
many mammals, like men, die before thefr course is 


truly run, while birds, fishes, and reptiles escape this 
fate. Professor Metchnikoff is certain that what we 
term the lower mammals, even more than men, suffer 
from premature death, and he brings such good evi¬ 
dence forward in support of his belief that a certain 
kind of moraliser might well take note of this section 
of his book. We hear much of the degeneracy of the 
age, and of the physical deterioration that is surely 
following on our soft and profligate habits. Experts 
on recruiting, eloquent Roman preachers, broad-minded 
Anglican prelates, as well as half-informed popular 
lecturers and faddists of every brand have recently 
warned this country that our manhood is effete. They 
have done good by calling attention to such obvious 
things as the evils that are engendered in the populace 
by vile housing, insanitary habits, ignorance, and 
alcoholism; but they do not all stop there, for some of 
them ask us to see in the simple appetites and un¬ 
sophisticated manners of the beasis of the field an ex¬ 
ample of behaviour, the following of which would lead 
to a sounder public health. Now, all the figures of 
statisticians show that man’s expectation of survival 
has increased of recent years, in spite of the vastly en¬ 
hanced complexity of the social scheme. This com¬ 
plexity has brought with it evils of which we are all 
aware, but they are more than balanced by the wider 
spread of knowledge. It is a little rash to suggest the 
career of tne beast of the field as a hygienic or dietetic 
model to us when man appears to be progressing in 
health and strength, unless it can be shown that these 
identical beasts possess an expectation of life com¬ 
paring favourably with that of man. This cannot be 
shown. On the contrary, Professor Metchnikoff’s view 
that beasts in a state of nature die prematurely seems 
incontrovertible. As, then, the giraffe is not worried 
by his bridge losses, as the nerves of the hippopotamus 
are not affected by the whirligig of American finance, 
as the statistics of mortality among lions bear no rela¬ 
tion to the consumption of alcohol in deserts, we are 
bound to believe that the poor resistance of many 
members of the animal kingdom to early dissolution is 
due to something which acts potently and inimically. 
even where the life led is quite primitive. 

Professor Metchnikoff believes that the peccant some¬ 
thing is the conformation of the intestine in mairimals. 
He puts this question: Mammals being on the one 
hand shorter-lived than birds and the lower vertebrates, 
whereas, on the other hand, the large intestine is much 
longer in them than in any other vertebrates—“Is 
there here any link of causality binding the two 
characters, or is it a mere coincidence?” His reply 
is that the development of the large intestine is the 
source of danger to mammals, because the gut becomes 
the store house of germs, the home of putrefaction, 
and so the starting-point of auto-intoxication, auto¬ 
intoxication being, he holds, the cause of premature 
death among men, as among many of those denizens 
of the wood and plain whose simple habits we are en¬ 
joined to imitate. Carnivorous animals, even more than 
men, the author suggests, partake of a diet with which 
they are unable to deal owing to this inconvenient 
piece of gut; and they die prematurely of the reten¬ 
tion and absorption of germs, from the action of which 
the light-moving bird and the torpid reptile are exempt 
through their more simple anatomy. Such is the 
tangible outcome of Professor Metchnikoff’s re¬ 
searches. He finds by discussion of various points 
that men should live longer than tney do; he finds that 
many mammals, whose freedom from the worries of 
higher civilisation should cause them to live longer 
than men, live, as a matter of fact, a shorter time; and 
he finds in the circumstance that birds and reptiles, which 
live longer than might be expected considering all 
things, have a different anatomy from mammals. Thus 
he arrives at the conclusion that the main drawback to 
the extension of human life to some such period as 
100 years for a normal man and woman, taking full 
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advantage of the benefits accruing from accumulated 
knowledge of hygiene, is the possession of a pattern of 
intestine wherein putrefaction can occur readily, and 
wherefrom deteriorating absorption may take place 
freely. If this be so, and Professor Metchnikoff’s 
position is a strong one, what is to be done? Mani¬ 
festly the defaulting intestine cannot be removed as 
a routine procedure, so that the only practical course 
is to remedy the putrefaction. Professor Metchni¬ 
koff’s advice is to have recourse to the ingestion of 
lactic acid, or, to be more accurate, of cultures of the 
lactic bacilli, which, on becoming acclimatised in the 
human digestive tube and finding there the requisites 
for their subsistence, will thrive and produce dis¬ 
infecting bodies able to counteract the auto-intoxica¬ 
tion. He discusses at length experiments on mice and 
men to prove his point, adduces in its support the 
longevity of the' races who use some form of soured 
milk as a staple of their diet, and discusses the relative 
merits as foods of sauerkraut and marinated 
vegetables, fish preserved in oil and vinegar, kwass, 
kephir, protokwacha, koumiss, yahourth, leben or 
matzoon and varenetz. Of these he considers that the 
last three must be used boiled, the value of sterilisation 
of food by heat being fully recognised, while the author 
must not be regarded as a vegetarian taking the liberty 
of adding milk and cheese to a vegetarian diet, for it 
is a direct outcome of his teaching that uncooked 
vegetables are thoroughly dangerous food. The book 
must be read to appreciate the many things which he 
brings forward having a direct bearing on his thera¬ 
peutical views. The outcome of his teaching is that 
we must avoid intestinal putrefaction by strict atten¬ 
tion to the laws of hygiene, and correct it, if possible, 
when it has occurred by recourse to cultures of lactic 
bacilli. 

We doubt whether the message will bring tne glad¬ 
ness to the heart of mankind which Professor Metchni¬ 
koff’s sub-title, “ Optimistic Studies,” promises, for if 
everything that the author says be accepted, the alterna¬ 
tive to the melancholy produced by a sense of an unfairly 
brief life may be replaced among us by the melancholy 
due to the anticipation of a century of unpleasing diet. 
This, however, is not the impression that should be 
left upon more thoughtful readers, who will under¬ 
stand that the method proposed for dealing with the 
tricks and manners of our large intestines is .but a fore¬ 
cast, and a forecast having only a limited application, of 
the sort of thing that may become accepted knowledge 
with far wider bearings. The glad part of Professor 
Metchnikoff’s message lies in the assurance that we are 
bom to live longer and stronger lives than we do, and 
that much may be expected in the future from en¬ 
lightened attention to food and a more general com¬ 
prehension of ihe scientific principles of feeding. 


AN ENGLISH CRITIC OF FRENCH 
POETRY 

The Claims of French Poetry: Nine Studies in the 
greater French Poets. By John C. Bailey. (Con¬ 
stable, 7s. 6d. net.) 

At a comparatively early age Mr. Bailey has 
reached, if only temporarily, the honourable and re¬ 
sponsible position of Editor of the Quarterly Review. 
Those who turn to his delightful book on the French 
poets (supposing that they do not know his introduc¬ 
tion to his own edition of Cowper) will be at once, 
reassured as to the sort of treatment that poetry is 
likely to receive under his reign in that once dreaded 
and murderous journal. Let those who wish to make 
up their minds quickly read Mr. Bailey’s introductory 
chapter—so gentle yet so profound, so scholarly yet so 
human, so broad of view yet so secure as to what 
poetry is and is not—and thence turn on to his chapter 
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on Heredia, and study his treatment of that most diffi¬ 
cult, most entrancing of modern poets. 

We have passed through Hugo and Leconte de Lisle 
to reach him, have seen the “ period of expansion ” in 
the Romantic movement, and its period of concentration, 
which brought us (according to Mr. Bailey following 
M. Jules Lemaitre) to the “Parnassiens,” with Heredia 
as their greatest name, greater—so we understand him 
—than Gautier himself. But we need not press the 
point, any more than we need press the classification, 
the arrangement of periods, movements which Mr. 
Bailey, who has an orderly mind, finds it convenient to 
adopt. Anyone can do that sort of thing; can tell of 
periods and movements and tendencies, can attempt to 
make a Darwinian genealogical tree of poetry and 
poets; and if Mr. Bailey had stopped there his book 
would have been as negligible as all the books which 
are written yearly by well-intentioned schoolmaster- 
critics who have no special susceptibility to or com¬ 
prehension of poetry. As soon as Mr. Bailey gets to 
work, his reader finds that he is in the hands of some¬ 
one who is qualified to speak on poetry, which is a very 
different thing from periods. After making it perfectly 
clear that he does not put Heredia on a level with 
Pindar, he writes of 

the point of affinity between Pindar, seer and prophet as well as 
poet, and a simple artist like Heredia. There are no ethics in “ Les 
Trophies.” Their subject is the world of facts, not that of our 
explanations of these facts, or of our attempts to find for ourselves 
rules for right conduct in dealing with them. But though Heredia 
does not know how to pass, as Pindar does, from the small events 
that are visible on the surface of life to the deep things that lie 
unseen below them, he has more than a little of the gift which 
Pindar applies alike to the treatment of great things and small, the 
gift of a style of unequalled felicity. 

And then follows this admirable paragraph: 

That is his peculiar contribution to the literature of the nineteenth 
century. He has shown us once more how perfect a thing human 
speech can be. And those who have any turn for these things know 
that a great triumph of art like this is not an isolated achievement, 
appealing only to the aesthetic side of human nature, but that it comes 
home to the whole of our being, sense, and intellect, and soul. The 
highest art has rarely a moral intention, but always a moral effect, 
for it lifts us into an atmosphere in which all the lower side of life 
seems unworthy and impossible, much as an early Christian felt 
who was not afraid to say that the weary and heavy-laden could not 
fail to forget their cares and sorrows while they stood before the 
great Zeus of Phidias. 

Mr. Bailey writes for the intelligent reader of poetry 
rather than for the expert. His object is “ to attempt 
to discover, and then to illustrate, what may be a 
reasonable attitude for an English lover of poetry to 
take up with regard to some of the poets of France 
an object completely attained in the introduction and 
the following chapters on English taste and French 
drama, Marot, Ronsard, La Fontaine, Chenier, Hugo. 
Leconte de Lisle and Heredia. It was outside his. 
province to give anything like a technical study of the 
methods of Heredia, of the actual arrangement of 
sounds by which he gains his effects. It was sufficient 
for him to point out what those effects are, to show 
how a sensitive and scholarly critic is affected by these 
exquisite works of art. As to the details of the process 
by which the effects were obtained, the hungry 
sheep look up and are not fed by those art critics who 
talk nothing but studio jargon. And yet, in a case like 
that of Heredia, where workmanship, the mere 
arrangement of sounds, is of such capital importance, 
a very long and very interesting chapter might be 
written, for instance, on Heredia’s use of the last two 
lines of a sonnet. If you use the Shakespearean form, 
you are almost compelled either to make the final 
couplet a summing-up, a concentrated and possiblv 
epigrammatical statement of your point, or to make it 
a surprise, a sudden denial or modification of all that 
the three quatrains have stated. In either case you 
must hit with your final couplet. It must be forcible 
and sharp. In the Petrarcan sonnet, the last two lines 
must be neither, if they are to carry out the perfect 
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recoil from the octave. And yet, from the very fact 
that the human memory is imperfect, the last two lines 
are those which have the strongest effect; and many a 
promising sonnet has been spoiled—particularly among 
those of youthful sonneteers—by the attempt to keep 
something forcible, often something heavy or gran¬ 
diose, for the last two lines, and make an effect with 
them which may tell at the moment, but will be found 
to ruin the shape and balance of a poetic form which 
depends upon shape and balance more than any other. 
This is one of the principal difficulties encountered in 
this most difficult of poetic forms. And Heredia’s 
conquest of it is one of his most admirable achieve¬ 
ments. Mr. Bailey (who has a way of quoting the 
right things) quotes the wonderful “ Le Laboureur ”: 

Le semoir, la charrue, un jong, des socs luisants. 

I.a herse, l’aiguillon et la taulx acerce 
Qui fauchait en un jour les epis d’une airce, 

Et la fourche qui tend la gerbe aux paysans; 


Ces outils familiers, aujourd’hui trop pesants, 

Le vieux Parmis les voue & l’immortelle Rhee 
Par qui le germe &16t sous la terre sacrle. 

Pour lui, sa tiche est faite; il a quatre-vingt ans. 


Prfes d’un siicle, au soleil, sans en £tre plus riche, 
11 a pousse le coutre au travers de la friche; 

Ayant v£cu sans joie, il vieillit sans remords. 


Mais il est las d'avoir tant peini sur la glfebe 
Et songe que peut-itre il faudra, chez les morts, 

Labourer des champs d’ombre arrows par l’Er^be. 

In discussing that sonnet Mr. Bailey rightly calls 
attention to the “ grand effect produced, not by sound, 
or by picture, but by a thought as true as it is finely 
imagined or employed.” Sound, of course, has some¬ 
thing to do with it. Labourer des champs d’ombre 
—the words drag like the dreary eternity of toil the old 
man sees before him. And in other cases (as in the 
sonnet to Une Ville Morte ) Heredia more definitely 
employs the onomatopoeic effects which it takes a 
master to subordinate to the total impression of a 
poem. But a close study of the final lines of his son¬ 
nets only serves to increase our admiration for the 
restraint, the secure taste, and the perfect craftsman¬ 
ship which prevent him from throwing things at his 
reader’s head. At first sight it might seem as if this 
were mere coldness. “Sous les palmiers, au long 
fremissement des palmes ”>—“ L’Elephant triomphal 
foule les primevlres ’’—many an inferior poet has 
written last lines that hit harder, that are more ob¬ 
viously constructed to express sense by sound and 
leave the reader thrilled or gasping. With Heredia 
the sonnet must be taken as a whole before the full 
beauty can be grasped of this consummate art which, 
without weakness or poverty, yet without dispropor¬ 
tionate force, can put the finishing touch. 

The only danger is that in admiring the serenity, the 
restraint, the classical self-sufficiency of these wonder¬ 
ful sonnets, one should overlook the passion for beauty 
and sensation which underlies them. It is the one 
point, perhaps, on which Mr. Bailey has laid insufficient 
stress, for a reason which the scope and object of his 
delightful book make it easy to understand. Half 
Spanish, and born in Cuba, Heredia was no cold or 
timid dilettante. He loved the sun, and has written of 
it as only Guillaumet has painted it; a descendant of 
the Conquistadors, he loved the fire and fury of their 
conquests, and dreamed passionate dreams of their 
dead and forgotten cities. He loved romantic adven¬ 
ture—even of the kind he has related in “ La Nonne 
Alvarez,” that extraordinary and fascinating book. 
He loved jewels and fabrics, beautiful women, and 
beautiful works of art; and his serenity comes, not of 
coldness, but of perfect faith in his material and in his 
own power to deal with it. 


AN ARTIST'S REMINISCENCES 

An Artist’s Reminiscences. By Walter Crake. 

(Methuen, 18s. net.) 

Mr. Walter Crane is the victim of his publishers, as 
it would seem; for he tells us that he was surprised 
when it was suggested by them that he should write 
his reminiscences. We cannot help thinking it a pity 
that he was not struck dumb with astonishment. For 
Mr. Crane’s work as a draughtsman, designer, and 
painter holds a high place in our own memories and 
affections. And Mr. Crane, as a man, is doubtless 
well beloved by many. His innate amiability speaks 
from these pages, and, indeed, we have not found a 
single ill-natured word in the book from beginning to 
end; so that we greatly doubt whether Whistler’s (pro¬ 
bably unconscious) experiment in the gentle art of 
which he was the avowed exponent, had the least 
success with Mr. Crane. From the way in which the 
incident is here recounted we should guess that it was a 
complete failure. 

Mr. Crane conceives the duty of one called upon to 
set down “ reminiscences ” to be that of recording his 
personal impressions of “ eminent persons he has met, 
or of scenes and movements of which he has been a 
witness, or in which he has taken part,” and this he 
does most conscientiously. But he adds to this a great 
deal of autobiography which has little or no bearing 
upon his development as an artist, or even as a Socialist 
(for we believe that Mr. Crane holds opinions of the 
kind which Roebuck Ramsden would call “advanced”), 
and whose interest is, indeed, purely domestic—even 
intimate—as, for example, the traditional account of 
his journey, at a very early age, from Exeter to Tor¬ 
quay, by coach, when his vocal powers are said to have 
been exercised to the discomfort of his fellow travellers. 

But in one way these memoirs are intensely inter¬ 
esting. They form an invaluable scholion upon the 
work of Mr. Crane in all its aspects. They explain at 
once the deadly prettiness of some of his work, the 
dainty fancy of another of its characteristic aspects, 
the real and luminous beauty of a third. They disclose 
the man behind the pencil and the brush in a way which 
makes much in his work that was heretofore inex¬ 
plicable as plain as daylight. Try as we may to 
exclude all thought of the personality of an artist from 
the criticism of his work, the fact remains, and must 
always remain, that the art is the mirror of the artist, 
and that while the value set upon his work by others is 
extrinsic and often fortuitous, its intrinsic value lies in 
the amount of self, and the qualities of that self, which 
the artist has mixed with his colours. More especially 
is this so when fancy, rather than inspiration, is the 
guiding spirit. For fancy is of the mind, and proceeds 
from the man himself, while inspiration is of the soul, 
and proceeds from God, the artist being no more than 
the medium through which God is translated into terms 
of man’s understanding. And perhaps we shall not 
be far wrong if we find the reason for Mr. Crane’s lack 
of inspiration in the fact, recorded here, that at an early 
stage he “ decided for Freethought.” 

We should not venture to apply such criticism to any 
man’s art under what we may call “gallery” con¬ 
ditions, for under those conditions criticism is of 
necessity incomplete, dealing only with the fruit, and 
leaving out of consideration both the seedmnd the con¬ 
ditions of its cultivation. The recent discussion in 
these columns concerning Art and morality seems to 
the present reviewer to have passed by this aspect of 
the matter of the source of real inspiration, and per¬ 
haps rightly, for religion and morality have no neces¬ 
sary interdependence. Mr. Crane’s art is highly moral 
doubtless, but contains nothing of divinity. But in 
the present case Mr. Crane has offered us the com- 
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pietion of our apparatus criticus, and we cannot but 
avail ourselves of it. 

The result is that every phase of his work appears 
as an illustration of the man himself. “ Baby’s 
Opera ” and “ Baby’s Bouquet ” find their marvellous 
fascination explained in the father and his real child- 
love. The “ Renascence of Venus ” gives us the 
careful and conscientious student of draughtsmanship, 
revelling in that peculiar command of luminous colour 
which is not revealed in Mr. Crane’s less ambitious 
work, but which is none the less his most valuable gift. 
The Gladstone presentation page, the “ Sirens,” the 
“ Triumph of Labour,” are examples of that out¬ 
rageous prettiness which sometimes swamps the value 
of the artist’s work and clogs his imagination—the very 
reflex of his conventional unconventionality. Yet that 
his fancy can glow into imagination, we have the 
" Pandora ” to show. 

Again and again, for all that, we find ourselves wish¬ 
ing that Mr. Crane had let well alone. For the most 
part the book is written in “ journalese,” whose more 
ambitious flights involve the writer in tangled sen¬ 
tences, and land him eventually in the depths of bathos: 

. . . . the launch of a big steamer. It was a striking sight to 

see as the stays were gradually removed, until it almost seemed as if 
the huge vessel was really only held in check by the tiny silken cord 
which the lady who performed the christening had to sever with a 
toy hatchet, after the champagne bottle, dressed in a bunch of 
ribbons, had been broken* against the ship’s side. Then she began 
to glide down the slope, ana finally gracefully took the water like a 
swan. A luncheon and speeches followed. 

Nothing could better explain Mr. Crane’s utter 
inability to soar. “ A luncheon and speeches 
followed ”! 

Nor can we trace in this book any humour save that 
of the somewhat elephantine kind which is indicated by 
Mr. Crane's “ humorous ” sketches and caricatures. 
It is very domestic, this humour, and verges now and 
then perilously hard upon the borderland of the pun. 
On the whole, Mr. Crane’s pencil is happier than his 
pen in this field. A truly delightful sketch is that which 
prophetically represents the artist and his friend H. E. 
Wooldridge in old age, discussing a friendly bottle of 
old port. But the footnote thereto is as heavy as the 
sketch is light: 

The third sketch is an anticipation of our friendship in old age— 
discussing a bottle of old crusted port. These are only a few out of 
many—I mean sketches, not bottles of port. 

Of strength there is scarcely a trace in Mr. Crane’s 
work-in his book, none. And one cannot help being 
impressed with the shrillness of the personal note which 
is sounded by one and all of the Socialist band of the 
eighties. The powerful personality of Morris, fire¬ 
brand though he was, has left no permanent mark; 
even his marvellous work is failing of a lasting hold 
upon the progress of design. The total misconception 
by these worthy people of the true function of Art, 
which can never become a political weapon and yet 
remain true to itself, is the cause of the inherent weak¬ 
ness and artificiality which mar the work of this group 
of gifted men. It is profoundly interesting to read of 
the incidents of 1886-7 from the point of view of the 
leading spirits. It is profoundly pitiful to read between 
the lines the utter inability of those leaders to grasp 
the fact of their own unimportance. And there is at 
least one of those leaders who, we should imagine, will 
scarcely relish the appearance of this book. Mr. John 
Burns as “ the man with the red flag.” Mr. John Bums 
singing " Tit-willow ” in Japanese costume, and twirl¬ 
ing a Japanese umbrella to delight a Bayswater 
audience—are not these ghosts which Mr. John Bums 
in knee-breeches and wearing a steel-hilted sword 
would rather had not risen to mock him? That "cer¬ 
tain caution and desire to be oolitic ” with which Mr. 
Crane credited him, even in 1885. has grown since then. 
But it is not conspicuous in the letter which Mr. Burns 


wrote to the author concerning the design for the 
L.C.C. common seal: 

I informed the Council of my intention to ask you, and we all 
agreed that you were the best man for it. The design can he 
adafted to our views, as you generally manage to do these things. 

The italics are ours. The shameless dishonesty of 
the sentiment does not strike Mr. Crane any more tnan, 
probably, it struck Mr. Burns. And again, later: 

The Cap of Freedom and the labourer is good propaganda— 

and this on the seal of the Council, branding all future 
Councils with the propaganda of a temporarily success¬ 
ful party! Truly Lord Rosebery was right when he 
objected to Mr. Crane’s design for a letter stamp, say¬ 
ing that he did not see what Justice and Liberty had 
to do with the Council. 

Yet, after all, in turning the leaves once more we 
cannot be sorry that Mr. Crane has written, his 
reminiscences; for the weaknesses alike of book and 
author are amiable weaknesses, and concerning per¬ 
sons, places, and things he has given us a store of 
interesting pictures, which emerge gradually from his 
account of them. Little glimpses of the villages, and 
farms, and orchards that western suburbia has long 
since swallowed up; the delicate drudgery of the wood¬ 
engraving days; the affectionate tribute to this or that 
friend and companion—these, far more than the letters, 
speeches, and the like, which form so large a part of the 
book, are the real and human element, wnerein the 
artist is explained, all unconsciously, by the man, from 
boyhood on. 


SPAIN IN STUART TIMES 

The Court of Philip IV. By Martin Hume. (Eve- 
leigh Nash, 1907.) 

" Philip the Great 1 your most august sovereignties 
abide gloriously triumphant, graven in the annals of 
fame: since you are the solid pillar and the upholding 
Atlas of the faith, the one and only bulwark of the 
Church, the all-pervading good of your invincible king¬ 
doms.” Such is a literal translation of the Spanish 
encomium which Mr. Hume puts on his title-page. 
Anything more miserably false as a description of 
Philip’s rule and its effect on his country could not well 
be devised; and in setting this piece of courtly mendacity 
in the forefront of his volume, Mr. Hume must have 
intended to strike the keynote of that dramatic irony 
which haunts his story of Philip’s life and makes it 
read almost like a Greek tragedy. The story is told 
very ably, and it is an excellent piece of craft by which, 
in the midst of all the brilliant glamour of the court, the 
reader is recalled from time to time to a consciousness 
of the black fate overhanging the’ king and his 
dominion and steadily driving both to the abyss. In 
his preface, Mr. Hume makes a sort of apologia for 
abandoning his original plan of a great historical work 
upon the period of Spanish decadence in favour of the 
present more limited and avowedly more popular study 
of court life. It cannot be denied that here is a falling 
off, a surrender of'a higher ideal. It may be granted 
that the lower aim has been admirably carried out, and 
the result is a book which the " general reader ” may 
peruse with assurance of reward, whether he is in quest 
oi knowledge or of good entertainment. Nevertheless, 
the book must prove in a measure disappointing to the 
more serious student of history; for while the author 
very rightly claims to have based his work on a great 
number of original and unpublished records, and while 
he is excellently qualified for his task by his knowledge 
of the Spanish language and his previous researches in 
Spanish history, yet the notes are too few and the 
references are too loose, the mere title of a wofk or 
number of a volume being given in many cases where 
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chapter and verse in the document should have been 
cited. 

However, the ordinary reader, for whom Mr. Hume 
caters, will probably like the book all the better for its 
defective critical apparatus, and will find abundant 
interest in the picture of life and manners, and in the 
play of character presented by the chief actors on the 
scene. The story covers the whole period of Philip’s 
life, 1605 to 1665, and it is upon the personality of the 
King and his domineering Prime Minister, Olivares, 
that the light is kept focussed. When the King came 
to the throne, he found the whole social system dis¬ 
organised, the people crushed by dues and ta?ces, the 
nobles enriched by public plunder, trade dying, the 
coinage debased, the Church full of simony, the navy 
reduced to seven ships, and war or rebellion threaten¬ 
ing on every side. “ All this,” says the King, with 
pathetic piety, “ was from no fault of my father or his 
predecessors, but simply because God so ordained it.” 
Such a creed was the worst possible one for a monarch, 
and when Philip found the same evils growing greater 
under his own rule, the same curious fatalism blinded 
him to the real causes at work, though it did not always 
save him from searchings of heart or pangs of remorse. 
But the strange thing is that Philip’s remorse seems to 
have touched only the smaller issues of his life—his 
private and personal relationships—and not to have 
reacted on those broad questions of national and inter¬ 
national policy in which his failure became year by year 
more conspicuous. He never wavered in his conviction 
that his one paramount duty was to further at all costs 
to himself and his people the domination of the Roman 
Church; and the effort to maintain or spread that 
domination is the secret of his whole foreign policy. 
Mr. Hume seems to think that is was mainly Philip’s 
immoralities which tortured his conscience; but this is 
at least doubtful. The King lived in habitual adultery, 
no doubt; to this he did not scruple to add sacrilege, as 
the affair of the nun of San Placido shows. But there 
is small evidence that sins like these troubled him, while 
his incestuous marriage with his niece, Mariana, blessed 
as it was by holy Church, naturally caused him no revolt 
of conscience. Like many kings, from David and 
Solomon downwards, Philjp found it easy to reconcile 
the utmost laxity of practice with the strongest pro¬ 
fession of devoutness; and the remorse which grew 
upon him in later life arose, not from any conflict 
between practice and profession in matters of sexual 
morality, but from the haunting feeling that he had 
incurred the Divine wrath by his weakness in matters of 
religion. The difference is real. It was easy then, as 
now, to separate the sphere of morality from that of 
religion; and Philip’s conscience, dead in the one, was 
morbidly active in the other. Hence all the pathos of 
his letters to Sor Maria, the grave and wise abbess 
whose friendship at an earlier date in his life might have 
saved him both from Olivares and from himself. But 
the sense and sorrow of failure overshadow Philip’s 
life, anti the shadow deepens to the end. 

Among the episodes of special interest in the book 
may be mentioned the visit of Charles Prince of Wales, 
with Buckingham, to Madrid, in quest of the Infanta’s 
hand in marriage. The way in which the prince was 
kept dangling and was finally baffled by Olivares is 
well described, and the letters of King James to 
“ Baby ” and “ Steenie ” are piquant for all their 
fatuousness. Nor should one omit to notice the skill 
with which Mr. Hume presents the artistic interests of 
this period, particularly in relation to the two grea't 
painters, Rubens and Velasquez. Rubens was at work 
in Madrid in 1628, and though high in Philip’s favour, 
held a secret commission from Charles I.; and in the 
following year he was sent as envoy from Madrid to 
London. It was in 1623 that Diego Velasquez, of 
Seville, on his second visit to Madrid, sprang into fame, 
and was commissioned to paint his first equestrian 


portrait of Philip; nor was the King slow to acknow¬ 
ledge in his own cold and joyless manner the genius 
of the painter, to whom he granted a pension and a 
studio in the palace. We learn a good deal about 
Velasquez, and Mr. Hume adds much to the interest 
of his story by giving several illustrations from the 
master’s paintings, of which the most striking is the 
portrait of Philip taken about 1660, and now in the 
National Galleiy. It is a face, if ever there was one, 
with a ruined life behind it. 

Before taxing leave of this book, it is fair to say that 
it is not only full of interesting matter, but charmingly 
written. The style is forcible and vivacious—a little 
too rhetorical at times,'perhaps, yet full of swing and 
rhythm. But an author who can write so well should 
be doubly careful to avoid misprints like “ immune ” 
for “ immure ” (p. 208), “ defiance alliance ” (p. 266), 
“ seigniorial ” (p. 414, n.), “ corruscating ” (p. 5x4). 
Even worse are the lapses of grammar: ‘'whom all 
knew or guessed were French prisoners ” (p. 478I; 
‘‘this document . . . show that” (p. 228, n.); 
“ Don Luis de Haro, anxious as he was . . ., he 

was unable” (p. 481); ‘‘three packets of gunpowder, 
connected by a train with a slow match, was found ” 
(p. 489). Blemishes like these are unscholarly in the 
extreme, and not to be pardoned in a book by a Cam¬ 
bridge University lecturer; but fortunately they can be 
removed in another edition, and need not permanently 
disfigure an interesting and successful volume. 


ENGLISH MUSIC 

A History of Music in England. By Ernest Walker. 

(The Clarendon Press, 7s. 6d.) 

About two years ago we welcomed the appearance of 
“ The Oxford History of Music,” the work of five 
authors in six volumes, which covers in a masterly 
fashion the whole course of the development of 
modern European music; and now a book by Dr. 
Ernest Walker has appeared which, in a single volume, 
deals with the special subject of music in England. 
There is no avowed connection between the two, but 
the new work is none the less a valuable complement 
to the earlier one. A difficulty which the authors of 
the “ Oxford History ” had to meet was the fact that 
a great deal of the history of English music at some 
of its most interesting periods had little or no influence 
upon the development of European music as a whole, 
so that matter which would have been of interest to 
their English readers was irrelevant to their main 
purpose. -Dr. Walker therefore fills in what was re¬ 
jected by the authors of the “ Oxford History,” and in 
doing so brings out even more clearly than they the fact 
that if none of the English composers since John 
Dunstable had lived, European music to-day would be 
practically where it is now, in fact, that “we have 
taken freely from other nations, but have not given 
back.” Yet no one who follows the story which Dr. 
Walker has to tell will imagine that we have been 
mere plagiarists. Once own that our music has had 
little or no influence upon other nations, and we are 
then free to admire whole-heartedly the work of the 
great Church composers, Tye, Whyte, and Tallis, the 
madrigals of Wilbye and his contemporaries, the 
versatile genius of Purcell, for whom no pinnacle is 
apparently too high. While Dr. Walker’s knowledge 
of the music of the earlier composers is that of the 
scholar who has rummaged through libraries, and 
collated part-books, he is happy in being able to write 
of it as music which, like that of the present day, must 
stand or fall by the one test of its beauty and sincerity 
of expression. He wastes no time in the'discussion 
of what was merely ingenious or experimental, and 
though some of his judgments on the worth of compo- 
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sitions may seem too personal to be conclusive, he 
brings before his readers a vivid picture of the 
relative positions of musicians of each period—at any 
rate, as they appear to him. For instance, when he 
sa^s of the three Church composers above named, that 
they “ seem to give out the whole of themselves in 
every single work in which they give anything at all 
of their best,” he brings their work into the light of 
day, and makes the unlearned reader wish to know 
them better; but when he dismisses Peter Philipps 
rather summarily with the remark that he was “ a very 
solid and massive, but not at all distinctive composer,” 
we do not accept his verdict as final. It would be 
possible to quote a number of sentences, especially 
in the interesting chapter on the madrigal period or 
that on Purcell and his contemporaries, which exactly 
hit upon salient characteristics of composers; for 
instance, the remark about Purcell, that “ Of all great 
musicians he takes .... the shortest views.” 
But to quote sentences is unfair to author and reader 
alike, for the book is no mere collection of apt 
aphorisms and epigrams, but an historical review of the 
course which music has taken in this country, illumined 
by flashes of the author’s critical acumen. 

Two circumstances "tend to mar the satisfaction of 
the general reader, for whom Dr. Walker says he has 
written this book. One is, that he has permitted him¬ 
self a curious amount of latitude in the construction of 
some sentences which, with a little revision, might have 
been made perfectly clear and simple. The second and 
more important circumstance cannot be laid to his 
charge; it is the fact that the subject is one of declin¬ 
ing interest. On the premature death of Purcell music 
in England was left in a state of suspended animation, 
and when Handel arrived he set his heel upon indi¬ 
viduality of expression, and stamped practically all 
English composition of the eighteenth and early nine¬ 
teenth centuries with the impress of his own powerful 
personality. Dr. Walker’s study of Handel’s music i» 
one of the best things in*the book, and his insistence 
upon the value of Handel’s non-religious work may 
still be salutary. Afterwards, however, we enter on 
the dead period, and though Dr. Walker succeeds in 
showing that even here there was more activity in 
music than is often supposed, he cannot make “ music 
under the later Georges,” or “ early Victorian music ” 
engrossing. When, at last, we emerge into the 
stronger light of present day effort, the author seems 
at once too bold and too timid. His summary of the 
work of the five living composers whom he discusses, 
Mackenzie, Cowen, Parry, Stanford and Elgar, is 
rather too glib to be wholly convincing, while his diffi¬ 
dence in mentioning names of younger men, wise 
though it may be, robs us of a discussion of what bids 
fair to rank among the most fertile times in our 
musical history. He does not fail, however, to point 
out that we are now awake, that although we may not 
be able to boast great geniuses, who are necessarily 
rare, “ the men in whose hands the future of English 
music rests are artistically alive; and that is, after 
all, the main thing.” 

A chapter on folk-music is valuable chiefly for the 
number of tunes which are quoted, and one on 
“ general characteristics ” shows how certain crude 
formulae survived through hundreds of years in English 
composition, until Handel crushed them with every¬ 
thing else native that he found here. In the revival of 
to-day we hear much talk about the foundation of a 
national school of composition, but when we look back 
on our history and see how we have been isolated from 
other nations in the past, both by our geographical 
position and still more by temperament, it appears 
certain that our special task of to-day is to learn to be 
cosmopolitan. This “ History ” shows, for instance, 


that the best of our music has been inseparable from 
.words, that we have produced little or no pure instru¬ 
mental music. The fact that our younger composers 
are turning seriously to the orchestra, and to the 
various forms of chamber music, shows that now, late 
as it is, we are beginning to try to grasp the meaning 
of the art as a whole, and to treat it as a self-sufficing 
one. It is our duty to free ourselves from limitations, 
not to make new ones, and it is certain that if ever a 
really great school of English music arises its glory 
must be that it has drunk deep of the experience of 
others, and so is able to give back in full measure the 
matured results of that experience. 


THE CHRISTMAS ECLOGUE 

Cara deum suboles, magnum jovis incrementum. 

I have to congratulate a triad of eminent scholars for 
boldly opposing the stream of contemporary scholia. 
Their little volume* is particularly welcome now that 
the Universities are too inclined to seek toleration at 
the hands of the democracy by playing the part of 
upper board-schools. These three scholars originally 
contributed to three different periodicals three essays, 
which, considering that they were written without any 
pre-arrangement, complete each other in quite a re¬ 
markable way. Mr. Warde Fowler’s appeared the 
earliest, in 1903, when he propounded three questions, 
and particularly devoted himself to answering the 
second of them: ‘‘ Who or what was the child whose 
birth the Eclogue celebrates? ” Next, Professor Con¬ 
way’s essay in January, 1907, practically answered 
Mr. Fowler’s first question, “ What was Virgil’s pur¬ 
pose in writing the Eclogue and connecting it with the 
consulship of Pollio? ” Lastly, in April, Professor 
Mayor’s essay answered the third question: “ Whence 
did Virgil draw the ideas and imagery of the poem? ” 
Now, after consultation and careful revision, the three 
essays have been published consecutively in one volume 
under the general editorship of Professor Mayor, not 
in the order of their first appearance, but much more 
conveniently in the order of Mr. Fowler’s questions. 
Each author retains the sole responsibility for his own 
conclusions. Though Professor Mayor’s subject is the 
most interesting, and he treats it very ably and 
sympathetically, I may not have to refer to him again 
specifically. His editing is aH that could be desired. 
The text of the Eclogue is printed most usefully before 
the essays, together with a translation by Professor 
Conway, and there is a model epitome of the contents 
and a full index. With these aids to distinguishing the 
authors I need only quote them by name separately, 
when one seems to be expressing a peculiarly personal 
opinion. 

It does not interest me very much whether Virgil’s 
primary motif is the beginning of a new cycle of time 
personified as an infant, or the expected birth of a child 
to Octavian, Pollio, or another. .The main interest to 
me is how far the poem is instinct with more enduring, 
universal significance. If, however, it were my un¬ 
deserved lot to teach this Messianic Eclogue for the 
schools, unless I were better inspired by some young 
scholar-poet among my pupils, I should teach them that 
Virgil took the occasion of an expected heir to a great 
race to write a natal song; that the child probably was 
the first-born to Octavian, and that it has been beauti¬ 
fully and quite reasonably sur^ested by Mr. Fowler 
that Virgil assumes in his poem the character of a mid¬ 
wife assisting at the labour of the mother, and receives 
the new-born infant into his arms to the accompani¬ 
ment, as it were, of the last four lines. I should say 
that since Caius Asinius Pollio was Consul, a highly 

• VirgiVt Mtsxianic Eclogut. Three Studies by Joseph B Mayor W. 
Warde Fowler, and R. S. Conway. (John Murray, as. 6d. net.) 
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distinguished man both in politics and literature, and 
a personal friend, Virgil had addressed the poem to 
him as a compliment, and also, in order to mark tHe 
year 39 b.c. ; I should point out what a remarkable date 
it was, the opening of a new cycle of time, an annus 
tnagnus, and also quite evidently of a great and 
imminent revolution in the condition of the Roman 
people. I should add, that as Virgil wrote, the expected 
infant grew for him into the new cycle, a new era; 
that since he was a hopeful, just, and tender-hearted 
poet, influenced by the doctrines of the Stoics, he hoped 
for the Golden Age renewed and regenerate, rather 
than regretted it as past for ever. I should point out 
that there is much evidence to show and every reason 
for believing that Virgil was deeply interested and well 
versed in the Pythagoraean philosophy and in the 
Sibyline oracles with their Eastern origin and imagery; 
that he most likely knew something of other poems, 
Hebrew or Chaldaic, prophetic in form, expressed in 
language far sublimer than the Sibyls’ or his own; and 
that under such influences his scion of Augustus, his 
Golden Age renewed, grew and commingled in one who 
should be both author and essence of the Golden Age 
himself. 

In all this I should be but teaching doctrines and 
speculations expressed or immediately derived from the 
three essayists. But if another very clever pupil, likely 
to be placed by the examiners much higher than the 
first scholar, one destined for a Fellowship, a Head- 
mastership, or even Parliament, inquired whether Virgil 
was therefore inspired, I should tell him that Eusebius 
said he was; and that St. Augustine said he was not, but 
the Sibyls were; and that St. Jerome said they were only 
fools who believed in either. As final authorities I 
should refer him to Professor Ramsay, and “ the dis¬ 
tinguished living Oxford scholar,” anonymous to me, 
and gently left unnamed by Professor Conway. I 
should point out to my clever pupil that the training of 
the modern “ philolog ” is not intended to produce “ a 
feeling for a poet’s mind,” and that he had better not 
indulge in any if he does not want to damage his 
prospects. But the poet-scholar I would send to ponder 
with the three essayists on Isaiah, the Sibyls, St. 
Augustine, Dante, Milton, on all poet-scholars down to 
Pope, and on many beyond : while together we would 
discuss the manifold kinds and sources of the winds, 
whence they come and whither they go. We would 
speak together of the Lord God talking in the garden 
in the cool of the evening; of Aaron’s god, Moses; of 
the spirit kindled from the burning coal; of Isaiah, the 
docile reed through which the Divine voice sounded; of 
perverse Balaam, forced beyond all his auguries to utter 
the sublimest paeans, and cast away like a crushed 
cymbal when their echoes had scarcely ceased. We 
would talk of Bezaleel and inspiration into his hands; 
of nightly trances and breathed spells; of Apollo and 
his Muses; of the Bacids and the Sibyls; of Dionysus, 
and of the mighty Pan kindly come to dwell with men 
below; of Stirps sacra Virginis, author originis ensque 
sophiae. We would talk of Narcissus inspired by his 
own face. We would wonder whether Virgil was rapt 
by the Spirit so far even as the Babe who was to lie in 
the lap of the Virgin, enamoured of his own verse. 
We would speculate which way the Spirit of the Lord 
went from Zedechiah to Virgil, and whether he was 
constrained to cry unwittingly, 

avrio koX oi^Luvv. ixaKa/Ufcu) tax ovk eyytfei. 

Then, after we had studied the essayists to some such 
purpose as this, we should be inclined for points of 
philology. We should hold views on the exact meaning 
of " incrementum,” and we should expand them to suit 
our own purposes. We should recognise with Mr. 
Fowler that the poetry of the Eclogue is not of the 
very highest order, and should feel that its importance 
and charm lie largely in its contribution to what we 


should call the ‘‘ incrementa ” of Virgil’s muse, its 
divine offspring present throughout Christian art and 
literature, and, above them all, the Divine Comedy. 
We should notice, apart from the formation of schools 
of art, how pregnant with “ incrementa ” the great 
masterpieces are, as well as how perfect their actual 
achievement is. We should recognise that the “ in¬ 
crementa ” of Chaucer’s poetry is the English language 
which he created for us, after Anglo-Saxon had 
been beautified, subtilised, civilised by Norman-French. 
We should recognise that, though topical influences 
disfigure and distort the epic of “ Paradise Lost ” with 
brutal anthropomorphism, the "incrementa” of 
Milton’s high soul and marvellous poetic gifts are tfte 
music of Handel and the lyric beauty of every great 
English poet since Milton lived. 

The three essayists’ power to suggest so much, 
and their possession of that “ feeling for a poet’s mind 
without which the best criticism is unattainable ” is 
the first reason why I value their book so highly. The 
second reason is because they are scholars who show 
themselves specially qualified to meet on points of mere 
scholarship opponents, some of whom rely entirely 
upon it and lose the poet in their researches. Among 
them is the unnamed “ distinguished living Oxford 
scholar,” who protests against “ the ridiculous, and if 
it were not sincere, blasphemous notion that the 
Eclogue contained an inspired Messianic prophecy.” 
In spite of his scholarship, the “ Oxford scholar ” has 
no sequence of ideas or cannot express it in his own 
language. Blasphemy is none the less blasphemous be¬ 
cause it is sincere. If his criticism is matured, he betrays 
a mind totally incapable of apprehending Dante, much 
less of comprehending him. To Dante the condescen¬ 
sion in the assumptio humanitatis in Deum was absolute, 
incomparable; Hezekiah, Maher-shalal-hash-baz, the 
embryo of Pollio Gallus or Julia, Dionysus, all created 
things, were no more nor less worthy to typify or figure 
it, than a triangle is more or less worthy than a circle 
to typify or figure Deity. It is a question of taste and 
of some appreciation of what expression means, to 
which scholarship will not help a mind such as this 
critism suggests that the “ Oxford scholar ” possesses. 
To such a mind as his (if he should have any Christian 
inclinations) Fra Angelico’s bright harnessed angels, 
wearing their peacock wings, wading knee deep in 
meadow flowers, dancing their rounds in mid air 
above Christ’s stable will seem gaudy, frivolous, and 
blasphemously material; tarletan, eider-down and 
steam will seem spiritual clothing. 

I do not claim any competence to judge questions of 
pure scholarship, and I approach the debated text of 
the last four lines of the Eclogue, rather from the posi¬ 
tion of a jury than from that of an advocate or a judge. 
The reading which I give here is Quintilian’s, the 
earliest known, accepted by Scaliger, and largely for 
these reasons defended by Mr. Fowler. The two words 
printed in italics mark the points of difference to which 
I refer: 

Incipe, parve puer, risu cognoscerc matrem : 

matri longa decern tulerunt fastidia menses. 

Tncipe, parve puer : qui non risere parentes, 

nec deus hunc mensa, dea nec dignata cubili est. 

The two last lines may be rendered into obscure English 
on the analogy of the Latin construction, and following' 
Mr. Fowler’s meaning, thus: “ Babes who have not 
smiled-upon their parents—the god has not bestowed 
on him a table nor the goddess a bed.” Even Professor 
Conway is shy of flying so full in the face of the gram¬ 
marians as to break three of their elementary rules in 
two lines. He suggests that Quintilian mis-wrote “ q ” 
(qui) for a “ c ” (cui), which must have stood in his 
manuscript of the poem. This would be a reasonable 
supposition if the reading had occurred incidentally, 
^nd if, as Mr. Fowler points out. Quintilian had not 
written “ Ex illis enim 1 qui non risere,’ hie, quern non 
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dignata," and just before, “ Est figura et in numero, 
vel cum singulari pluralis subjuguntur.” But Dr. Post¬ 
gate, who presses d toute outrance the high authority 
of Quintilian in matters of grammar or phonetics on 
certain occasions, is as devoted to the grammar-fetich 
as the “ Oxford scholar ” to his own sense of propriety. 
Dr. Postgate apparently ‘‘contends that Quintilian’s 
copy of Virgil was a bad one,” though it was good 
enough for Quintilian and Scaliger also. If Quintilian 
was incapable of discerning writers' errors in his own 
copy, his authority as a scholar, and with it the con¬ 
clusions founded on it, are not worth as much as they 
were. Every language has usages which are a part of 
its genius, and yet are grammatical anomalies. Con¬ 
sidering the small proportion of the literature of any 
given period which has come down to us, it is surely 
unscientific to assume that a well-authenticated reading 
is wrong because it is even very ungrammatical. Gram¬ 
marians are not the legislators of language, but regis¬ 
trars of the usages of the great writers who make lan¬ 
guage. They are mere clerks sorting into pigeon-holes 
great masters’ habits of speech. When they omit to 
register unusual modes of expression, they merely 
scamp their work, and are fit for nothing more than 
seats on local committees of education. Like his 
great master, Quintilian, Dr. Postgate is much more 
than a mere grammarian, and his pleading is not 
worthy of him. L. L. A. S. 


THREE NOTES—PSYCHOLOGY 

Mr. Dale, who had quiet rooms in a western part of 
London, was very busily occupied one day with a pencil 
and little scraps of paper. He would stop in the middle 
of his writing, of his monotonous tramp from door 
to window, jot down a line of hieroglyphics, and turn 
again to his work. At lunch he kept his instruments 
on the table beside him, and a little notebook accom¬ 
panied him on his evening walk about the Green. 
Sometimes he seemed to experience a certain difficulty 
in the act of writing, as if the heat of shame or even 
incredulous surprise held his hand, but one by one the 
fragments of paper fell into the drawer, and a full 
feast awaited-him at the day’s close. 

As he lit his pipe at dusk he was standing by the 
window and looking out into the street. In the dis¬ 
tance cablights flashed to and fro, up and down the 
hill, on the main road. Across the way he saw the 
long line of sober, grey houses, cheerfully lit up for 
the most part, displaying against th'e night the dining¬ 
room and the evening meal. In one house, just oppo¬ 
site, there was brighter illumination, and the open 
window showed a modest dinner-party in progress, and 
here and ther\ a drawing-room on the first floor 
glowed ruddy, as the tall, shaded lamp was lit. Every¬ 
where Dale saw a quiet and comfortable respectability; 
if there were no gaiety there was no riot, and he 
thought himself fortunate to have got “ rooms ” in so 
sane and meritorious a street. 

The pavement was almost deserted. Now and 
again a servant would dart out from a side door and 
skurry off in the direction of the shops, returning in a 
few minutes in equal haste. But foot-passengers were 
rare, and only at long intervals a stranger would drift 
from the highway and wander, with slow speculation, 
down Abingdon Road, as if he had passed its entrance 
a thousand times and had at last been piqued with 
curiosity and the desire of exploring the unknown. All 
the inhabitants of the quarter prided themselves on 
their quiet seclusion, and many of them did not so 
much as dream that if one went far enough the road 
degenerated and became abominable, the home of the 
hideous, the mouth of a black purlieu. Indeed, stories, 
ill and malodorous, were told of the streets parallel, 
to east and west, which perhaps communicated with 


the terrible sink beyond, but those who lived at the 
good end of Abingdon Road knew nothing of their 
neighbours. 

Dale leant far out of his window. -The pale Lon¬ 
don sky deepened to violet as the lamps were lit, and 
in the twilight the little gardens before the houses 
shone, seemed as if they grew more clear. The 
golden laburnum but reflected the last bright yellow 
veil that had fallen over the sky after sunset, the white 
hawthorn was a gleaming splendour, the red may a 
flameless fire in the dusk. From the open window 
Dale could note the increasing cheerfulness of the 
diners opposite, as the moderate cups were filled and 
emptied; blinds in the higher storeys brightened up 
and down the street when the nurses came up with the 
children. A gentle breeze, that smelt of grass and 
w'oods and flowers, fanned away the day’s heat from 
the pavement stones, rustled through the blossoming 
boughs, and sank again, leaving the road to calm. 

All the scene breathed the gentle domestic peace of 
the stories; there were regular lives, dull duties done, 
sober and common thoughts on every side. He felt 
that he needed not to listen at the windows, for he 
could divine all the talk, and guess the placid and usual 
channels in which the conversation flowed. Here 
there were no spasms, nor raptures, nor the red storms 
of romance, but a safe rest; marriage and birth and 
begetting were no more here than breakfast and lunch 
and afternoon tea. 

And then he turned away from the placid trans¬ 
parency of the street, and sat down before his lamp and 
the papers he had so studiously noted. A friend of 
his, an “ impossible ” man named Jenyns, had been to 
see him the night before, and they had talked about the 
psychology of the novelists, discussing their insight, 
and the depth of their probe. 

“ It is all very well as far as it goes,” said Jenyns. 
“ Yes, it is perfectly accurate. Guardsmen do like 
chorus-girls, the doctor’s daughter is fond of the 
curate, the grocer’s assistant of the Baptist persuasion 
has sometimes religious difficulties, ‘ smart ’ people no 
doubt think a great deal about social events and compli¬ 
cations, the Tragic Comedians felt and wrote all that 
stuff, I daresay. But do you think that is all ? Do 
you call a description of the gilt tools on the morocco 
here an exhaustive essay on Shakespeare? ” 

“ But what more is there? ” said Dale. “ Don’t 
you think, then, that human nature has been fairly laid 
open ? What more ? ” 

“ Songs of the frantic lupanar, delirium of the 
madhouse. Not extreme wickedness, but the insen¬ 
sate, the unintelligible, the lunatic passion and idea, 
the desire that must come from some other sphere that 
we cannot even faintly imagine. Look for yourself: 
it is easy.” 

Dale looked now at the ends and scraps of paper. 
On them he had carefully registered all the secret 
thoughts of the day, the crazy lusts, the senseless 
furies, the foul monsters that his heart had borne, the 
maniac phantasies that he had harboured. In every 
note he found a rampant madness, the equivalent in 
thought of mathematical absurdity, of two-sided 
triangles, of parallel straight lines which met. 

“ And we talk of absurd dreams,” he said to him¬ 
self. “ And these are wilder than the wildest visions. 
And our sins; but these are the sins of nightmare.” 

“ And every day,” he went on, “ we lead two lives, 
and the half of our soul is madness, and half heaven is 
lit by a black sun. I say I am a man, but who is the 
other that hides in me? ” 

NATURE 

“ And there was a broad level by the river,” Julian 
went on, telling the story of his holiday. “ A broad 
level of misty meadows, divided by low banks, between 
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the hills and the river. They say the Roman world is 
lost beneath the turf, that a whole city sleeps there, 
gold and marble and amber all buried for ever.” 

‘‘You did not see anything? ” 

“ No, I suppose not. I used to get up early and go 
out, and leave the little modern village behind me, 
hidden in the hot haze. And then 1 would stand in 
the misty meadows and watch the green turf shimmer 
and lighten, as the grey halo rolled away. Oh! the 
silence. There was no sound except the lapping of the 
river, the wash of the water on the reeds. 

“ The banks are yellow mud,” he went on, “ but in 
the early morning as the sun began to shine in the 
mist they pearled and grew like silver. There was a 
low mound that hid something, and on it an old thorn 
tree bent towards the east; it was a little way from the 
tide’s brim. I stood there and saw the woods swell 
out of the haze in the early morning, and that white 
sun seemed to encompass the town with gleaming 
walls. If I had stayed still I think I should have seen 
the glittering legion and the eagles, I should have 
heard the sonorous trumpets pealing from the walls.” 

“ I expect you have seen and heard more than that,” 
said his friend. “ I always told you that the earth, 
too, and the hills, and even the old walls are a 
language, hard to translate.” 

‘‘ And I came upon a place that made me think of 
that,” said Julian. “ It was far from the town; I lost 
my way amongst those rolling hills and strayed by 
footpaths from field to wood, and all that I saw of man 
was here and there a blue smoke that crawled up from 
the earth, from the tree, it might be, or the brook, for 
I could see no house. I went on, always with the 
sense that I was following an unknown object, and, 
suddenly, a shape rose from forgotten dreams. An 
old farmhouse, built of grey, silvering stones; a long 
barn wavering and dipping down to a black pool, pine 
trees overhanging the roof. It was all dim, as if it 
had been seen reflected in water. I went a little nearer, 
and I found that I was lifted free of the maze of hills. 
I fronted the mountain, looking across a deep, broad 
valley, and all the year the mountain winds must blow 
upon the porch; they look from their deep windows and 
see the fleeting of the clouds and the sun on that vast 
green hillside. Yellow flowers were shaking in the 
garden, for even on that still day the mountain wind 
swept across the valley. But those grey glistening 
walls! A light flowed from them, and they spoke of 
something beyond thought. 

“ I visited, too, the river valley, passing out to the 
north. The town was soon hidden behind trees, behind 
a curtain of Lombardy poplars, whispering of Italy, of 
the vine, the olive garden. The curving lane led me 
beneath orchards, their underboughs dark green, 
almost black, in the shadow, and the road winding be¬ 
tween orchard and river led me into the long valley, 
where the forest is as a cloud upon the hill. I watched 
the yellow tide cease and the water flow clear, and the 
breath of the wind was unearthly. It was there that I 
saw the burning pools.” 

‘‘You stayed for the sunset? ” 

Yes, I stayed all day within the valley. The sky 
was grey, but not cloudy, rather it was a glowing of 
silver light that made the earth seem dim and yet 
shining. Indeed, I say that, though the sun was 
hidden, you would have dreamed that white moons 
were floating through the air, for now and again I 
saw the misty hillside pale and lighten, and a tree 
would appear suddenly in mid-forest, and glitter as if it 
blossomed. Yes, and in the calm meadows by the 
riverside there were little points of brightness, as if 
tongues of white fire sparkled in the grey grass.” 

“ And the river itself? ” 

“ It was all the day a hieroglyphic, winding in esses 
beneath those haunting banks, colourless and yet alight 


like all the world around. At last, in the evening, I sat 
down beneath a wych-elm on the slope, where I breathed 
the scent and knew the heavy stillness of the wood. Then 
a strong wind blew, high up in heaven, and the grey 
veil vanished. The sky was clear, pale blue, in the 
west there was exhibited an opal burning green, and 
beneath a purple wall. Then, in the middle of the 
purple a rent opened; there was a red glint and red 
momentary rays, as if rose-hot metal were beaten and 
dinted on the anvil, and the sparks fled abroad. So the 
sun sank. 

“ I thought I would wait and see all the valley, the 
river, and the level, and the woods sink into twilight, 
become sombre, formless. The light went out from 
the river, the water paled as it flowed between the sad 
reeds and grasses. I heard a harsh, melancholy cry, 
and above, in the dusky air, a flight of great birds 
passed seaward in changing, hieroglyphic order. The 
keen line of the hills by sunset home seemed to melt 
away, to become vague. 

“ Then I saw the sky was blossoming in the north. 
Rose-gardens appeared there, with golden hedges and 
bronze gates, and the great purple wall caught fire as it 
grew leaden. The earth was lit again, but with un¬ 
natural jewelled colours; the palest light was sardonyx, 
the darkness was amethyst, and then the valley was 
aflame. Fire in the wood, the fire of a sacrifice 
beneath the oaks. Fire in the level fields, a great 
burning in the north, and vehement flame to the south, 
above the town. And in the still river the very splen¬ 
dour of fire, yes, as if all precious things were cast into 
its furnace pools, as if gold and roses and jewels 
became flame.” 

‘‘And then?” 

“ Then the shining of the evening star.” 

“ And you,” said his friend, “ perhaps without know¬ 
ing, have told me the story of a wonderful and in¬ 
credible passion.” 

Julian stared at him in amazement. 

“ You are quite right,” he said at length. 

THE HOLY THINGS 

The sky was blue above Holborn, and only one 
little cloud, half white, half golden, floated on the 
wind’s way from west to east. The long aisle of the 
street was splendid in the full light of the summer, and 
away in the west, where the houses seemed to meet and 
join, it was as a rich tabernacle, mysterious, the carven 
house of holy things. 

A man came into the great highway from a quiet 
court. He had been sitting under plane-tree shade 
for an hour or more, his mind racked with perplexities 
and doubts, with the sense that all was without mean¬ 
ing or purpose, a tangle of senseless joys and empty 
sorrows. He had stirred in it and fought and striven, 
and now disappointment and success were alike taste¬ 
less. To struggle was weariness, to attain was weari¬ 
ness, to do nothing was weariness. • He had felt a little 
while before that from the highest to the lowest things 
of life there was no choice, there was not one thing 
that was better than another, the savour of the 
cinders was no sweeter than the savour of the ashes. 
He had done work which some men liked and others 
disliked, and liking and disliking were equally tiresome 
to him. His poetry or his pictures or whatever it was 
that he worked at had utterly ceased to interest him, 
and he had tried to be idle, and found idleness as im¬ 
possible as work. He had lost the faculty for making 
and he had lost the power of resting; he dozed in the 
daytime and started up and cried at night. Even that 
morning he had doubted and hesitated, wondering 
whether to stay indoors or to go out, sure that in either 
plan there was an infinite disgust. 

When he at last went abroad he let the crowd push 
him into the quiet court, and at the same time cursed 
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them in a low voice for doing so; he tried to persuade 
himself that he had meant to go somewhere else. 
When he sat down he desperately endeavoured to rouse 
himself, and as he knew that all the strong interests 
are egotistic, he made an effort to grow warm oyer 
the work he had done, to find a glow of satisfaction 
in the thought that he had accomplished something. It 
was nonsense; he had found out a clever trick and had 
made the most of it, and it was over. Besides, how 
would it interest him if afterwards he was praised when 
he was dead ? And what was the use of trying to in¬ 
vent some new tricks? It was folly; and he ground 
his teeth as a new idea came into his mind and was 
rejected. To get drunk always made him so horribly 
ill, and other things were more foolish and tiresome 
than poesy or painting, whichever it was. 

He could not even rest on the uncomfortable bench 
beneath the dank, stinking plane-tree. A young man 
and a girl came up and sat next to him, and the girl 
said: “ Oh, isn’t it beautiful to-day? ” and then they 
began to jabber to one another—the blasted fools! 
He flung himself from the seat and went out into 
Holborn. 

As far as one could see there were two processions 
of omnibuses, cabs, and vans that went east and west 
and west and east. Now the long line would move on 
briskly, now it stopped. The horses’ feet rattled and 
pattered on the asphalt, the wheels ground and jarred, 
a bicyclist wavered in and out between the serried 
ranks, jangling his bell. The foot-passengers went to 
• and fro on the pavement, with an endless change of 
unknown faces; there was an incessant hum and 
murmur of voices. In the safety of a blind passage an 
Italian whirled round the handle of his piano-organ; 
the sound of il swelled and sank as the traffic surged 
and paused, and now and then one heard the shrill 
voices of the children who danced and shrieked in time 
to the music. Close to the pavement a coster pushed 
his barrow, and proclaimed flowers in an odd intona¬ 
tion, reminding one of the Gregorian chant. The 
cyclist went by again with his jangling insistent bell, 
and a man who stood by the lamp-post set fire to his 
pastille ribbon, and let the faint blue smoke rise into 
the sun. Away in the west, where the houses seemed 
to meet, the play of sunlight on the haze made as it 
were golden mighty shapes that paused and advanced 
and paused again. 

He had viewed the scene hundreds of times, and for 
a long while had found it a nuisance and a weariness. 
But now, as he walked stupidly, slowly along the 
northern side of Holborn, a change fell. He did not 
in the least know what it was, but there seemed to be 
a strange air, and a new charm that soothed his mind. 

When the traffic was stopped, to his soul there was a 
solemn hush that summoned remnants of a far-off 
memory. The voices of the passengers sank away, the 
street was endued wjith a grave and reverent expecta¬ 
tion. A shop that he passed had a row of electric 
lamps burning above the door, and the golden glow of 
them in the sunlight was, he felt, significant. The 
grind and jar of the wheels as the procession moved 
on again gave out a chord of music, the opening of 
some high service that was to be done, and now, in an 
ecstasy, he was sure that he heard the roll and swell 
and triumph of the organ, and shrill sweet choristers 
began to sing. So the music sank and swelled and 
echoed in the vast aisle—in Holborn. 

What could these lamps mean, burning in the bright 
sunlight ? The music was hushed in a grave close, and 
in the rattle of traffic he heard the last deep, sonorous 
notes shake against the choir walls—he had passed 
beyond the range of the Italian’s instrument. But 
then a rich voice began alone, rising and falling in 
monotonous but awful modulations, singing a longing, 
triumphant song, bidding the faithful lift up their 
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hearts, be joined in heart with the Angels and Arch¬ 
angels, with the Thrones and Dominations. He could 
see no longer, he could not see the man who passed 
close beside him, pushing his barrow and calling 
flowers. 

Ah! He could not be mistaken, he was sure now. 
The air was blue with incense, he smelt the adorable 
fragrance. The time had almost come. And then the 
silvery, reiterated,- instant summons of a bell; and 
again, and again. 

The tears fell from his eyes, in his weeping the tears 
poured a rain upon his cheeks. But he saw in the 
distance, in the far distance, the carven tabernacle, 
golden mighty figures moving slowly, imploring arms 
stretched forth. 

There was a noise of a great shout; the choir sang 
in the tongue of his boyhood that he had forgotten: 

Sanct; Sanct, Sanct. 

Then the silvery bell tingled anew; and again, and 
again. He looked and saw the Holy, White and 
Shining Mysteries exhibited—in Holborn. 

Arthur Machen. 


THE CRAVING FOR PRINT 

I fancy that that curious tic, the craving for print, first 
began to afflict the human race in the last years of the 
Press-ridden, education-harried nineteenth century. I 
did not myself chance upon a sufferer till the year 1900; 
but then I observed the craving in so developed a form 
that it must have been of some years’ growth. The 
afflicted person was an acquaintance of several months’ 
standing, a plethoric man of a placid temperament, who 
had once, so his intimates declared, been of an un¬ 
impeachable serenity. Now whenever he paid a visit 
to my rooms in the Temple he would at first talk in 
an uncomfortable, absent-minded way and fidget about 
the room. He did not seem to be quite under his own 
control, and I wondered whether he were in some 
trouble of money or the heart. I had observed this 
fidgetiness and wondered what ailed him several times 
before I discovered its cause. Then one day I was 
watching him more closely, and I observed that when 
he picked up a book and opened it, his fidgetiness at 
once left him, and he was again a calm, unruffled man. 
After a glance at the print his ideas seemed to flow 
more freely, and he talked more easily. Now and 
again he seemed to refresh himself by a glance at the 
printed page. I thought I was on the track of some¬ 
thing new; and I watched him on two other occasions, 
knowing what to look for. On both occasions the 
same thing happened. Then I began to experiment 
upon him. I cleared my room of stray books, and 
when I next heard his knock I locked up the book¬ 
shelves and tnrew the newspapers lying about into 
the next room. His uneasiness was extreme; he 
fidgeted about the room, and his talk was halting 
indeed. I watched him with great interest. At last 
the uneasiness suddenly leli him; he sidled into an arm¬ 
chair by the fire, picked up from the hearth a piece of 
an advertisement of a mottled soap, torn from a news¬ 
paper, and read a few lines of it. It cleared his mind, 
and he talked easily. 

It seemed a rather absurd craving to assail a human 
being; and I‘ supposed that my friend was exceptional, 
or that it might be pure fancy on my part. I thought 
little more of it for a while. Then one day I was taking 
tea with a lady; two or three other callers were there, 
among them a leading literary Englishwoman. The only- 
piece of printed matter in sight was a paper devoted to 
women’s sports and dress and the portraits of the 
fashionable—the last kind of paper a literary woman 
cares about. Four times during the hour I was there 
the literary woman, apparently unconsciously, under an 
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impulsion, broke off her talk, rose, walked across the 
room, read a few lines of the paper, went back to her 
seat, and began talking again. There was no doubt 
in my mind that she had to, that the paper drew her 
to it. 

After that I began to look about me in earnest for 
signs of this craving for print. I found them every¬ 
where. Not only were literary folk affected by it, but 
to all seeming most intelligent people, and the bulk of 
the florid product of the board-schools. I observed 
that the people in trains, or omnibuses, or tram-cars, 
making their short journeys home to the suburbs after 
the day’s work, if they looked at all intelligent, seemed 
bound to strain their eyes in the bad light, poring over 
some ill-printed newspaper or some snappy snippets. 
More often than not the papers are morning papers, 
crumpled from having already been read. The readers 
all seem to suffer from the uneasiness which marks the 
craving; two friends meeting in a tram seem no longer 
able to talk together with any ease without unfolding 
their papers and taking snatches of cheering print as 
they babble. Only the young men and maidens and 
middle-aged men seem so afflicted; the old people sit 
quiet with their thoughts, or they talk, or watcn their 
fellow-travellers. 

The worst of it was that I found that I suffered from 
tne craving myself. It was hard for me to sit quiet in 
an easy chair and smoke and muse. Always I wanted 
to be reading something, to be reading any trivial stuff 
rather than nothing at all. Then at last, having 
satisfied myself that there was really such a craving, I 
discussed the matter with my friends. Most of them 
had to admit that they did suffer from it, that they 
could not sit quiet and think, that this craving came 
upon them and they had to read. It did not matter 
much what they read, practically anything in the way 
of printed matter, circulars even, would stay the craving. 

Reading is without doubt an excellent thing; but it 
would seem that the modern excessive indulgence in it 
leads to a print habit which is quite as strong and, if 
anything, more deplorable than a drug habit. We 
seem to be spoiling our nerves and weakening our brain 
by excessive print-imbibing. I certainly find it very 
hard to break myself of the continual craving for print, 
to acquire the power of being able to sit quiet and just 
think; so do my friends. Yet the power of self- 
communion is a most valuable power. After all, 
though you get knowledge from books, you do not 
want to be always at them. The digestion of that 
knowledge and the wisdom which comes from it are 
only attained by letting it simmer in the under-self 
quietly, undisturbed by continuous additions. The race 
is losing that power; excess in reading is destroying it, 
and so preventing the attainment of wisdom. 

Edgar Jepson. 


BARBADOS: PAST AND PRESENT 

It is strange that in this age when the keenest interest 
is taken in reviving the spirit of the past, so delightful 
and lively a book as Ligon’s “ True and Exact History 
of the Island of Barbados ” has not yet been selected 
as one of those old-world volumes, which are felt to 
be worthy of a re-edition.* The rarity of the work, 

•The full title-page of this delightful volume is as follows:— 

A TRUE EXACT 
HISTORY 
of the Island of 
BARBADOS. 

Illustrated with a Mapp of the Island, as also the Principall 
Trees and Plants there, set forth in their due Proportions 
& Shapes, drawnb out hy their severall & respective 
Scales. Together with the Ingenio that makes the Sugar, 
with the Plots of the severall Houses, Roomes & other 

PLACES, THAT ARE USED IN THE WHOLE PROCESSE OF SUGAR-MAKING J 

viz., the Grinding-room, the Boyling-koom, the Filling-room, 
the Curing-house. Still-house & Furnaces; 

All Cut in Copper. 

By Richard I.ifon, Gent. 

1.0 X DON. 

Printed for Humphrey Moseley, at the Princes Arms, in St. Paul's 
Churchyard, 1657. 


no doubt, precludes the general reader from perusing 
its quaint pages, but those to whom this happy privi¬ 
lege has fallen cannot but have been struck with the 
freshness of style, the power of vivid description, and 
the interesting glimpse into the seventeenth century, 
which the writer displays and affords. 

Ligon’s book appears to have been written for the 
most part in Upper Bench Prison, to which he was 
committed on his return to England from the West 
Indies. We are not aware of the nature of the offence 
for which Ligon was thus treated, nor would it be 
pertinent here to seek it. If we vouchsafe the matter 
a word at all it must be one of self-congratulation at 
the misfortune which caused the imprisonment, for it 
is more than likely that it is to this enforced period of 
leisure that we are indebted for the existence of the 
book itself. 

Those were troublous times in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. Society was broken up by the 
factious tendencies of the hour, and law and order 
were frequently set at defiance by open rioting and 
pillage. It was in one of these outbreaks that Ligon 
lost all the worldly goods that he had “ goten by the 
painfull travells and cares ” of his youth, and he 
resolved, old man though he was, to set out fo r 
foreign parts. His friends endeavoured to dissuade 
him from his purpose, but he confronted them with 
the proverb: “Need makes the old wife trot.” 
Accordingly we find him taking advantage of the offer 
of a friend to accompany him to the Caribbees and 
setting sail from the Downs “ in the good ship called 
the Achilles, a vessel of 350 tunnes,” upon the 16th 
June, 1647, two years before the establishment of the 
Commonwealth. The account given of the voyage, 
being the result of close observation, is full of interest, 
though some of the conclusions he arrives at to explain 
certain phenomena are, to our more enlightened selves, 
not a little grotesque and ridiculous. In describing 
the phosphorescence which would delight him of a 
night-time as it played on the water about the ship, he 
thus accounts for it: 

In the Ayer, Rough hard bodies meeting with one another, by 
violent stroakes, Rarifie the Ayer so as to make fire. So here, the 
ship being of a hard substance aild in a violent motion, meeting 
with the strong resistance of the waves (who though they be not hard, 
yet they are rough by reason of their saltnes), doe cause a light, 
though no fire; and I may guess that that light would be fire were 
it not quencht by the sea in the instant it is made: which in his own 
Element hath the greater power and predominancie. 

In Ligon’s time a large increase in the popula¬ 
tion of Barbados was due to the civil war 
which raged in Great Britain. Many individuals, 
to save .themselves from total ruin, migrated 
thither as refugees with as much hard cash as they 
could hurriedly realise, until affairs at home should 
become more tranquil. But the largest additions to the 
white population at that period were contributed by the 
Christian slaves. No less a number than 7,000 persons, 
who were taken prisoners at the battle of Worcester in 
1651, “ were sent to London, and sold as slaves to the 
plantations of the American Isles.” 

The voyage to Barbados occupied two and a half 
months, including a short stay at one of the Cape 
de Verde Islands. Upon his arrival Ligon. found 
so fierce a scourge was raging in the place—probably 
an epidemic of yellow fever—that the living were 
sometimes unable to bury their dead. It is a matter 
of wonder that any were alive, for not only were 
dead bodies thrown into the mangrove swamp near to 
which the small town was situated, but it seems that 
the people were accustomed to drink of the water 
which there accumulated: 

A town ill situate (says I.igon) ... for the ground being 
somewhat lower within the land than the sea-banks are, the spring 
Tides flow over, and there remains, making a great part of that 
flat a kind of bog or Morasse, which vents out so loathsome a 
savour as cannot but breed ill blood. 
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This, then, was the original site of Bridgetown, the 
present capital of Barbados, then known as “ the 
Bridge—for that a long bridge was made at first over 
a little nook of the sea, which was rather a bog than 
sea.” Here were the taverns, kept by Mr. Jobson and 
jane Fuller, to which the planters were wont to resort 
occasionally for a fish dinner, or maybe to seal a bar¬ 
gain, upon a purchase of slaves or cattle, in ‘ ‘ kill- 
devil,” since known as rum.* Here also foregathered 
the rough, hardy, daring sailors, men whose own 
fathers had sailed under Drake and Raleigh—who, as 
Froude says, “ went out across the unknown seas, 
fighting, discovering, colonising, and graved out the 
channels, paving them at last with their bones, through 
which the commerce and enterprise of England has 
flowed out all over the world.” Here were landed 
barrels of salted meat and fish, tools for clearing and 
cultivating the thickly-wooded island, servants, and 
slaves; and moving amongst the busy throng might 
have been seen the camels and asses employed to carry 
their pack-loads to the plantations inland. “ Neither 
the voluptuous man who thinks the day not long 
enough for him to take his pleasures, nor the sleepie 
man' who thinks the longest night too short for him 
to dreame out his delights, are fit to repose and solace 
themselves upon this Hand.” 

It was the intention of Ligon’s friend to have settled 
in Antigua, but owing to various causes he changed 
his mind, and decided that it would be better to buy a 
made plantation in Barbados than by trying his fortunes 
in a less developed country, “ to indure all hardships 
and a tedious expedition of what profit or pleasure may 
arise in many years’ patience.” Ligon nowhere defi¬ 
nitely tells us who amongst his fellow passengers was 
the friend whom he accompanied, but we suspect him 
to have been a Colonel Modiford, who now comes upon 
the scene.f This gentleman met at the house of Mr. 
Philip Bell, then Governor, a certain Major William 
Hilliard, “ an eminent planter of the Hand and a Coun- 
cellor who had long been there, and now was desirous 
to sucke in some of the sweet ayre of England.” Here 
was an opportunity of making the desired investment. 
In a month’s time a bargain was concluded whereby 
Modiford, for the sum of £7,000, was to manage the 
estate and receive half the profits. The plantation had 
in it 500 acres of land : 

with a faire dwelling-house, an Ingeniot plac’t in a room of 400 
foot square: a bo/ling house, filling room, Cistern, and still-house: 
with a Garding house of 100 foot long and 40 foot broad; with 
stables, Smith’s forge, and rooms to lay provisions of Come and 
Ilonavist; houses for Negroes and Indian slaves, with 96 Negroes 
and three Indian women, with their children: 98 Christians, 45 
Cattle for worke; 8 milch Cowes, a dozen Horses and Mares, 16 
Assinigoes§ ... In this plantation of 500 acres of land there 
was imployed for sugar somewhat more than 200 acres; above 80 
acres for pasture, 120 for wood, 20 for Tobacco, 5 for Ginger, as 
many for Cotton-wool, and 70 acres for provisions; viz., Come. 
Potatoes, Plantines, Cassavie, and Bonavist; some few acres of 
which for fruit; viz., Pines, Plantines, Milions, Bonanoes, Guavers, 
Water Milions, Oranges, Limons, Limes, &c., most of them onely 
for the table. 

In the description of the plantation the first feature 
which strikes our notice is the mention of 120 acres of 
wood. It is difficult for one who knows the Barbados of 


* About the year 1650 the planters re-named " kill-devil," calling it 
"Rumbullion," from which we get the present word "Rum." "Rum¬ 
bullion" is an old Devonshire word meaning uproar or rumpus. Many of 
the foremost planters at that time came from Devonshire. An old writer 
sars :—" The chiefe fudllng they make in the Island is Rumbullion, alias 
kill-devil, and this is made of suggar canes distilled, a hott, hellish, and 
terrible liquor." 

t It may be of interest to note in this place that Colonel Modiford soon 
roved himself to the Barbadians to be a mar. of parts. In 1650 we find 
im raising a regiment for the protection of the Governor, who was sus- 
Dected of belonging to the Independents. Two years later his house had 
become the headquarters of the Parliamentary faction, and in 1660 he was 
appointed Governor of the Island. Under these circumstances it is 
strange that in the following year he should have been selected amongst 
sir other gentlemen who, for having rerauned faithful to His Majesty 
during the Revolution, were raised by Charles II. to the baronetage: yet 
Schomburgk, that careful historian, tells us that this was so. Modiford 
finally became Governor of Jamaica in 1663. 

t Ingeaio was the term used to denote a sugar factory; it was borrowed 
from the Spaniards along with the art of making sugar. 

f Assinigo, or Asinego is from the Spanish asnico, a little ass. 


to-day to conceive that its first settlers found if a densely- 
wooded island—not mere scrub and brushwood, but 
tropical forest, full of magnificent trees with lavish pro¬ 
fusion of creepers, orchids, and ferns. “ The woods 
were so thick, and most of the trees so large and 
massie as they were not to be falne with few hands.” 
Along the leeward side of this wood we may hazard 
the conjecture that the “ faire dwelling-house ” was 
built; close by, the estate buildings; a little farther off, 
upon the other side of these, the “ houses for Negroes 
and Indian slaves.” Nearer to the dwelling-house may 
have been the habitations, “ made of sticks, withs and 
plantine leaves,” of the twenty-eight Christians. A 
word must be said of these unfortunates, and their 
status and sufferings are best described in Ligon’s own 
words: 

The slaves and their posterity, being subject to their masters for 
ever, are kept and preserv’d with greater care than the (Christian) 
servants, who are theirs but for live years according to the laws of 
the Hand. So that for the time the servants have the worser lives, 
for they are put to very hard labour, ill lodging, and their dyet 
very slight. 

They were of all classes, from the English Royalist 
officer to the wild kilted Kelts of the north of Ireland. 
Clergymen even were to be found amongst them. 
There were Scots, too, who had fallen into the hands 
of the Roundheads at the battle of Worcester, and, 
later on, the failure of Monmouth’s Rebellion was the. 
cause of a further contribution to their number. 
Carlyle tells us that such numbers were thus sold into 
bondage by Cromwell that the practice gave rise to the 
coining of an active verb—"to barbadoes you.” It 
seems that the custom was to send them down in 
batches, men and women together, to the ports of 
London, Plymouth, and Bristol, there to await the next 
ship bound for the “ American Isles.” During the 
passage, which lasted from six to eight weeks, they 
were kept locked up beneath deck amongst horses and 
cattle. If unfortunate enough to survive the voyage, 
a worse fate awaited them upon arrival. Ligon thus 
describes the scene: 

Upon the arrival of any ship that brings servants to the Hand, 
the Planters go aboard, and having bought such of them as they 
like, send them with a guid to his Plantation, and being come, 
commands them instantly to make their cabins, which they not 
knowing how to do, are to be advised by other of their servants 
that are their seniors, but if they be churlish and will not show 
them, or if materials be wanting to make them cabins, then they are 
to lie on the ground that night. 

On the following day these poor wretches were called 
out at six o’clock in the morning to work till six in the 
evening, with two hours interval at midday. The 
overseers by whom they were commanded treated them 
with the greatest severity. "Truly,” says Ligon, "I 
have seen such cruelty there done to servants, as I did 
not think one Christian could have done to another ”— 
a strong statement, all things considered. It is not 
surprising, under these conditions, to find that these 
white bond-servants occasionally became desperate and 
formed conspiracies to revenge themselves upon their 
masters. Such an uprising was devised in 1649*: 

A day was appointed to fall upon their masters and cut all their 
throats, and by that means to make themselves not only freemen, 
but Masters of the Hand. And so closely was this plot carried, as 
no discovery was made till the day before they were to put it in 
act. And then one of them, either by the failing of his courage, 
or some new obligation from the love of his Master, revealed this 
long plotted conspiracy, and so by this timely advertisement the 
Masters were saved; Justice Hothersall (whose servant this was) 
sending letters to all his friends and they to theirs, and so one to 
another, till they were all secured. 

Eighteen of the leaders were summarily executed, the 
reason for making so many examples being that they 
found them " so haughty in their resolutions.” What 
a splendid picture of pride and desperation! 

• Schomburgk calls this insurrection a rising of the African slaves, 
but it can scarcely be doubted that Ligon, who was on the spot at the 
time, is correct in stating it to have been a conspiracy of the white 
servants. The mistake is the less excusable as Schomburgk refers to Ligon 
as his authority. (Hist, of Barbados, p. 267.) 
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A considerable number of the descendants of the 
white slaves still exists in Barbados, although they are 
rapidly dying out. Their chief occupations now are 
fishing and shopkeeping. In Barbados they are oppro- 
briously known as “ Red-legs.” This word has a curious 
origin. It appears to have been originally applied as 
a nickname by the settlers in Ulster to the kilted 
natives of the country, and the term accompanied such 
of those individuals as were transported by Cromwell. 
At the present day, however, it is indiscriminately used 
to denote anyone belonging to the class of poor whites. 

Amongst other produce of the fruit garden Ligon 
mentions the pine. It is noteworthy that this fruit 
was apparently grown to perfection at that time, and 
without difficulty. In later years its cultivation in 
Barbados has been almost entirely given up, a few 
private efforts only being made to raise it for the table. 
Ligon was an epicure of no mean order, and the pine 
was, of all the tropical fruits that came under his acute 
notice, the one which most took his fancy. He devotes 
no less than two pages and a quarter to the description 
of its appearance and flavour. As a gastronomist he 
takes rank with Charles Lamb, whose delineation of 
the same fruit may not inaptly be placed here, side by 
side with that of our author, so similar are they. 
Lamb’s rhapsody on the pine is introduced into his 
Essay, “ A Dissertation on Roast Pig,” its character¬ 
istics presenting certain distinctions from those of the 
succulent porker: 

Pine-apple is great. She is indeed almost too transcendant—a 
delight, 11 not sinful, yet so like to sinning, that really a tender- 
conscienced person would do well to pause—too ravishing for 
mortal taste, she woundeth and excoriateth the lips that approach 
her—like lovers’ kisses, she biteth—she is a pleasure bordering on 
pain from the fierceness and insanity of her relish—but she stoppeth 
at the palate—she meddleth not with the appetite—and the coarsest 
hunger might barter her consistently for a mutton-chop. 

Says Ligon: 

As you taste it, you finde it in a high degree delicious, but so 
milde, as you can distinguish no taste at all; but when you bite a 
piece of the fruit, it is so violently sharp, as you would think it 
would fetch all the skin off your mouth; but before your tongue have 
made a second triall upon your palat, you shall perceive such a 
sweetness to follow as perfectly to cure that vigorous sharpness j 
and between these two extremes, of sharp and sweet, lies the relish 
and flavour of all fruits that are excellent, and those tastes will 
rhange and flow so fast upon your palat, as your fancy can hardly 
keep way with them, to distinguish the one from the other ; and this 
at least to a tenth examination, for so long the Eccho will last. 

Ligon was one of those versatile men for whom 
nothing—not even the most trivial daily incident—was 
without importance. The world has known many 
such; men whose great breadth of sympathy has been 
their chief obstacle to success; men who, if they could 
have concentrated their minds upon narrower fields, 
might have made permanent reputations. Our author 
is equally at home in describing the cultivation of the 
sugar-cane and its manufacture into sugar, as he is in 
giving a minute account of the flora and fauna of the 
island. He is a combination of architect, sportsman, 
financier, epicure, poet, draughtsman and physician. 
Take him as architect, he notices all the defects in the 
houses he visits, and for remedy gives a detailed de¬ 
scription of a perfect dwelling-house for the tropics. 
As Apicius, he gave the inhabitants a specimen-taste of 
his proficiency; “ and they were all much taken with it, 
and in a week everyone was practising the art of 
cookery.” He also instructed both Mr. Jobson and 
Jane Fuller, the keepers of the Bridge Taverns, in the 
art of dressing fish. We are even taken to the back- 
kitchen, and shown how a turtle should be butchered— 
a paragraph which we cannot refrain from quoting at 
length, so whimsical and gruesome is it: 

When you are to kill one of these Ashes, the manner is, to lay 
him on his back on a table, and when he sees you come with a knife 
in your hand to kill him, he vapours out the grievousest sighes that 
ever you heard any creature make, and sheds as large tears as a 
stag, that has a far greater bodv and larger eyes. He has a iovnt 
or crevis, about an inch within the utmost edge of his shell, which 


goes round about his body, from his head to his tail, on his belly 
side, into which joynt or crevis you put your knife, beginning at the 
head, and so rip up that side, and then do as much to the other; 
then lifting up his belly which we call his Calipee, we lay open his 
bowells, and taking them out, come next to his heart, which has 
three distinct points, but all meet above where the fat is, and if you 
take it out, and lay it on a dish it will stir and pant ten hours after 
the fish is dead, bure, there is no creature on Earth nor in" the Seas, 
that enjoyes life with so much sweetnesse and delight as this poor 
fish the 1 urlle; nor none more delicate in taste and more nourishing 
than he. 

After three years’ residence Ligon fell sick, and for 
some months fluctuated between life and death. When 
sufficiently recovered he took horse down to the 
Bridge, and engaged a passage on a ship bound for 
England: 

and so, being ready to set sayle, m' selfe and divers other Gentlemen 
embarkt, upon the fifteenth of April, 1650, at twelve o’clock at 
night; which time our Master made choice of, that he might the 
better passe undescri’d by a well known Pirate, that had for many 
dayes layne hovering about the Hand, to take any ships that traded 
for London, by vertue of a Commission as he pretended from the 
Marquesse of Ormond. 

By this manoeuvre they managed to elude the vigi¬ 
lance of the marine highwayman; but the voyage was 
yet to be fraught with perils that had indirectly well- 
nigh deprived us of this book. A Portuguese sailor at 
the wheel, who was “ not well verst in the English 
tongue,” misunderstood an order, and “ so steered the 
ship so neer the winde that she came upon her 
stayes, which caused such a fluttering of the sayles 
against the masts (the wind being extream violent) as 
they tore all in pieces ”; for the sails were rotten, the 
ship having been fifteen months away from England 
trading on the West Coast of Africa. Provisions ran 
short, and to such a plight were they reduced that the 
idea of sacrificing one of their number was seriously 
entertained; but at last—and there is not a prettier 
passage in the whole book : 

A little Virgin, who was a passenger in the ship, stood up upon the- 
quarter deck, like a she-Worthv. and saiu. That if They would be 
rul’d by her, she would not onely be the Contriver, but the acter of 
our deliverance. At whose speech, we all gave a strict attention, 
as ready to contribute our help to all she commanded; which was. 
That the Ship Carpenter should make a Distaffe and Spindle, and 
the Saylers combe out some of the Occome; with which instruments 
and materials she doubted not but to make such a quantity of thread 
as to repair our then useless sailes : which she accordingly did, and 
by her vertue (under God) we held our lives. 

We wish we could further trace the fortunes of this 
brave little Virgin. 

But, alas, for the vicissitudes of human life! Ligon 
only escaped the perils of the sea to be cast, upon his 
return to his native land, into prison. Let us hope tnat 
his friend, the Bishop, had sufficient influence to 
eventually procure his liberation, and that he was left 
to spend the remainder of his years in peace. 

F. R. P>. 


THE LIBRARY TABLE 

Eughic Delacroix. By Dorothy Bussy. (Duck¬ 
worth, 5s. net.) 

Flanked on either side by a Corot and a Rousseau, the 
one example of Delacroix’s work that is accessible to 
the London public—the execution of Marino Faliero. 
in the Wallace Collection—is but little noticed, and 
probably less talked about. When people of crushing 
superiority bore you by asking have you seen one 
thing, or what do you think about the other, it is a 
useful picture, this one of Delacroix’s, to retort upon 
them. For Mrs. Bussy is quite right in saying that 
Eugene Delacroix is little more than a name in Eng¬ 
land ; and English people when they are at the Louvre 
generally skip the later French pictures—there are so 
many others to see. 

Fi'ankly, we do not think there is ever, or, at all 
events, in the near future, likely to be a vogue for 
Delacroix in England. He is too serious; and the 
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English are so serious themselves, or take themselves 
so seriously, that they do not look for seriousness 
beyond the Channel. . To France they go for cham¬ 
pagne—but not for stout and bitter. To France they 
go for week ends or for inspiration; but for the solid 
framework of their artistic constitution they are true 
to their Academy and the Trustees. There is some¬ 
thing flimsy in the very sound of a name like Dela¬ 
croix, as compared with those of Tadema or Her- 
komer, Solomon or Goetze. 

In a little book of 120 pages, however, Mrs. Bussy 
has presented an appreciation of Delacroix and his 
work which need frighten nobody, and will certainly 
please anyone who takes the slightest interest in the 
subject of painting. “ We do not propose,” she says 
in her preface, “to do more here than put before the 
reader some gleanings from the abundant material 
that already exists.” But the larger the field for 
gleaning, the more difficult the task, not of filling a 
given number of pages in one of the volumes of a 
series, but of selecting what is most fit for inclusion 
within a small compass; it is certainly very well and 
very charmingly done, and the seventeen illustrations 
are as useful as illustrations ought to be, but so often 
are not. 

The High Tops of Black Mount. By the Marchioness 
of Breadalbane. (Blackwood.) 

This book is written in a manner most pleasantly 
appreciative of the numerous fascinations of the finest 
of all British sports. Lady Breadalbane is herself a 
keen stalker, and introduces us in the first place to her 
initial efforts, when “ stag fever ” so completely over¬ 
came her that on one occasion a fine “ beast ” was 
allowed to walk placidly by without a shot being fired, 
cwing to the lady’s utter inability to bring the sights 
to bear upon him. It was a phase, familiar to many 
a beginner, which quickly passed, and it is evident that 
before long the lady was more deadly with the '303 
than most stalkers of a sterner sex can ever boast that 
they become. We are not sure, however, that, in 
discussion of the comparative merits of the old Express 
rifles and the smaller modern bores, the author gives 
sufficient credit to the flatter trajectory of the latter 
weapons. The stories of the killing of a great stag of over 
twenty stone and of a splendid eighteen-pointer—the 
latter not a very heavy beast for his head—are told with 
a zest which gives the reader a real thrill. Other sides 
of the sport are touched with equal appreciation—the 
beauty and grandeur of the scenery of the forest, which 
Lady Breadalbane loved, and evidently knew, so well; 
the humours of the famous McLeish, and the pathos of 
the lonely life of the stalkers in the great glens. One 
specimen of the dour responses of McLeish is well 
worth quoting. He had been indulging in a long argu¬ 
ment in the Gaelic (and who that has stalked does not 
know how exasperating it is, when deer are in prospect 
and one is eager to hear the opinion of the professional 
as to the chance of a shot at a “ suitable,” or a “ shoot- 
able,” beast, to have to listen to the unending and 
unintelligible Gaelic in which the head stalker discusses 
each aspect of the case with the gillies ?) at which Lady 
Breadalbane, at length wearied out of all patience, 
exclaimed: “ Pray do talk English, McLeish; I cannot 
understand a word you say in Gaelic.” “It is a pity 
you had not learnt such a useful thing before taking to 
the hill,” was McLeish’s dry rejoinder. Now and then 
Lady Breadalbane, in her appreciation of the great 
scenery of that splendid country, comes out with some 
fine thoughts, as: “I think David, the Psalmist, must 
have loved the high tops and solitary places, and under¬ 
stood the wonderful things of the deep seas, for he tells 
us how God ‘ bringeth forth the clouds from the ends 
of the world . . . bringing the winds out of His 

treasures.’ ” One really does seem to view the divine 


alchemy of cloud and mist as one stands on the high 
tops to which the stalking takes one. 

The illustrations, from photographs chiefly, deserve 
a word of praise, showing—as well as a photograph 
can hope to show it—the character and beauty of the 
scenery. 

Pope Adrian IV. The Lothian Essay, 1907. By 
J. Duncan Mackie. (Oxford: B. H. Blackwell.) 

An essay written for a University prize seems to be 
on a somewhat different plane from ordinary literary 
work. It may or may not be brilliant and interesting, 
or excellent in style, showing promise for the future. 
But we imagine that it must show evidence of good 
hard work—a condition which this book certainly ful¬ 
fils, especially in the comparison of many different 
authorities, in points more or less controversial. The 
story of Nicholas Breakspear’s parentage and birth¬ 
place near St. Albans; the Pope’s struggle with 
Frederick Barbarossa; the fate of Arnold of 
Brescia; the vexed question of the Bull “ Landabili- 
ter,” by which Adrian is alleged to have granted 
Ireland to the King of England—these and other like 
matters are well worked out and judiciously treated. 
Mr. Mackie has made a very careful study of the Pon¬ 
tificate of the only Englishman who has filled the 
Papal See. As an historical monograph, his essay is 
full of information; as a biographical sketch, it is, we 
fear, a little dull, and lacking in interest. 

FICTION 

The Shadow of the Unseen. By Barry Pain and 
James Blytii. (Chapman and Hall, 6s.) 

If we had been diverting ourselves by arranging im¬ 
probable collaborations we could hardly have devised 
a more piquant union than this between the talented 
authors of “ Eliza ” and “ Juicy Joe.” It is the more 
to be regretted, therefore, that the resulting volume is 
hardly a success, for we find in it neither the broad 
humour of Mr. Barry Pain nor the forcefulness of Mr. 
James Blyth. We feel that the authors want to make 
our flesh creep, but a quantity of uncompromising 
dialect and a witch of Drury Lane solidity have failed 
to achieve this desirable effect. As a matter of fact, 
the authors appear to have a dread of encouraging our 
belief in the supernatural, and they make haste to 
explain away their very mild horrors in a very annoying 
manner. When we are looking for thrills we do not 
wish to be chilled with such dull scientific facts as the 
laws of heredity and personal magnetism, and we can¬ 
not find that in any way this work merits its very 
proper title. 

Vanity. By Paul and Victor Margukritte. Trans¬ 
lated into English by K. S. West. (Chatto and 
Windus, 6s.) 

This is the latest work of the brothers MM. Mar- 
gueritte, whose distinction it is to make the novel a- 
vehicle of moral exposition. “Vanity” is an exposition 
by fiction of the modern dominance of the lust for 
money and power, and the degradation which follows 
in their train. Taking the Brevier family, as repre¬ 
sentative of the wealthy bourgeois class, the thesis 
is elaborately worked out in the career and character 
of each of its various members. In its deadly serious¬ 
ness, in its pitiless analysis, and its sudden statement 
of some realistic little detail the book is characteristi¬ 
cally French. It is not a pleasant group of characters 
whose lives are laid bare before us, and the skill with 
which their emotions, thoughts, and actions are re¬ 
vealed is somewhat discounted by the too apparent 
didacticism of it all. The translation from the French 
has been excellently done. 
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Through Life unto Death: The Story of a Tragedy. 

By George Louis. (Routledge, Ltd., 6 s.) 

The event round which this story circles is the erup¬ 
tion of Mont Pelee and the devastation of Martinique, 
which Mr. Louis visited shortly after the disaster. 
The book has a Greek god-like hero, whose rowing 
and generalship had won the Boat-race for his Uni¬ 
versity. The heroine is a beautiful girl with shell¬ 
like ears, tendril curls, and deep red-gold hair of the 
hue which the old Venetian masters loved to paint. 
Beyond these facts the present reviewer refuses to 
say anything, as quite frankly and humbly he con¬ 
fesses that he has not yet succeeded in finishing the 
book, which he calculates contains 235,000 words in its 
470 pages. 

The Human Element. By Robert Herriot. (Sis¬ 
ley’s, 6s.) 

In chapter eight of this novel the heroine rises in her 
anger and indulges in an eight-page oration of roughly 
two thousand words on the attitude of the Church of 
England towards divorce. The clergyman to whom it 
is addressed is naturally a little dazed by the time that 
the dinner-bell cuts it short, and we are afraid that the 
ordinary reader of novels will be reduced to a rather 
similar condition by “ The Human Element,” which is 
rather a condemnation of the effect of the English 
divorce laws on the wives of unfaithful husbands than 
a novel. It is to the credit of the author that he (or 
she) succeeds in holding the reader’s attention with 
decidedly unpromising materials, and he shows a gift 
for characterisation that might be profitably displayed 
in the development of a lighter theme. But as it 
stands the book is crude. 

The Love Story of Giraldus: A Romance of the 
Twelfth Century. By Alice Cunninghame. 
(Francis Griffiths, 6s.) 

We do not know whether Miss Cunninghame bases 
her story on any particular legend; she gives us no 
clue, but calls her work “ a romance,” which sug¬ 
gests that it is original. Her unfortunate adoption 
of the narrative form, always dangerous, but especially 
so when the narrator is supposed to be a monk of the 
twelfth century using the language of his day, makes 
the book very heavy reading. Long pages of monkish 
soliloquy, in which such words as “ methinks,” “ per¬ 
chance,” “oft-times” play a large part, are damping 
to the spirits of the most painstaking reader. Poor 
Giraldus, with all his misfortunes, is neither more nor 
less than a bore, and the book is but one more instance 
<>f the fact that a very pretty legend often makes a 
dreary novel. 

The Genteel A.B. By A. J. Dawson. (E. Grant 
Richards, 6s.) 

In this book are narrated the mighty deeds on land and 
sea of Bill Chasemore, a sailor in the merchant service, 
and, as the night-watchman who recounts the stories of 
his hero loves to tell you, a thorough gentleman; one 
who uses Florida water two thousand miles from land 
and talks like a duke in a penny novelette, with an 
added snap of his own. The watchman has sailed with 
Bill often enough to know, and we had not listened to 
his salt and rugged speech very long before we accepted 
Bill Chasemore, with his gentility and his amazing 
adventures, as a magnificent institution, and were 
desirous of extending our gratitude to Mr. Dawson 
for permitting us to make his acquaintance. Through 
these pages Bill, beloved of all women, splendidly 
attired, ready of speech, and of unfaltering courage, 
marches with the assured success of the hero of a fairv 
story, and we can only gaze and follow him breath¬ 
lessly. The watchman himself is a very human figure, 
and there is something gracious in his proud admira¬ 


tion for his hero, while about all his yarns there lurks a 
sense of the white beauty of sailing ships and the power 
of the sea. We are glad to note that the closing pages 
of the book suggest the possibility of our hearing more 
of the adventures of Bill Chasemore on some future 
occasion. Meanwhile, we must be content with read¬ 
ing Mr. Dawson’s admirable collection. of sketches 
again. 

The Explorer. By William Somerset Maugham. 

(Heinemann, 6s.) 

This is essentially a serious book. There is none of 
the charming flippancy of “ Lady Frederick ” to be 
traced in “ The Explorer,” but there is the deep under¬ 
standing of human nature, and the power of making 
that understanding “tell” that assured Mr. 
Maugham’s success as a dramatic author. He has 
talent, and he also has the gift for using that talent 
to the best advantage. “ The Explorer ” may be 
described as a “ solid ” work in the sense that it is 
carefully constructed and conscientiously written, but 
it is not a book to be hurried over and skipped. It 
is not for those readers whose name is legion and who 
flit through a novel, resting just long enough on every 
fifth page or so to extract just enough of the plot to 
enable them to keep pace with the births, deaths, and 
marriages of the various characters. It must be read 
as it is written, seriously and carefully. 


DRAMA 

THE REVIVAL OF "ARMS AND 
THE MAN ” 

Mr. Bernard Shaw’s “anti-romantic” comedy 
Arms and the Man was revived on Monday last at 
the Savoy and proved a striking success. The story of 
the play is too familiar to need retelling. One was 
struck, when seeing it acted, with the impression that 
its success was chiefly romantic. In vain Mr. Bernard 
Shaw strives to fight against the universal laws of 
human nature. His chocolate-cream soldier is one of 
the most romantic figures conceivable, his entry on to 
the scene is dramatic, his attitude throughout the first 
scene is a purely romantic attitude, veiled under a slight 
mask of cynicism, and the conclusion of the play is 
utterly and hopelessly romantic. The part of Sergius 
Saranoff appeared to the writer of this note much less 
convincing on the stage than in print. Mr. Granville 
Barker was not at his best in the part which does not 
seem suited by his voice or his method. Mr. Robert 
Loraine, as Bluntschli, on the other hand, has never 
had a part which suits him better and his performance 
was admirable, and Miss Lilah McCarthy looked and 
acted the ultra-romantic part of Raina superbly. Miss 
Auriol Lee did well as Louka. though it is a detestable 
and tiresome part intended to illustrate one of Mr. 
Shaw’s astonishingly wrong-headed theories that a ser¬ 
vant must either be a bad servant or a person of 
despicable character, and the same criticism may be 
applied to Mr. James Hearn’s performance of the 
equally detestable Nicola. The dialogue is, of course, 
full of good things, and the play went on to the accom¬ 
paniment of a ripple of not too boisterous laughter. 
It is the sort of play one would recommend to a 
beginner in Mr. Shaw’s works. He is not trying to 
preach more than a very little, the dialogue is witty and 
amusing, and there is a strong romantic interest, while 
the end of the play is the traditional fairy storv end. as 
far as the hero and heroine are concerned. The 
comedy should achieve a real popular success, in addi¬ 
tion to the success it already enjoys among those clever 
people (including Mr. Shaw) who have been deceived 
into thinking of it as an anti-romantic comedy. 

A. D 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

THE ALBIGENSES 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—S urely Mr. Machen’s article, “ ‘ Consolatus ’ and 
‘ Church Member,’ ” is calculated to give a very, erroneous idea 
of the instinct out of which grew the wonderful civilisation of 
Proven£e in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

It is true that the Puritan attitude would seem to call for 
some assumption such as the Albigenses boldly made when 
they declared the visible universe to be the work of the Devil. 
But Mr. Machen is unfair when he implies that the Albigensian 
heresy produced in Provence a hypocrisy of belief and conduct 
akin to that which (I am told) exists in Nonconformist Eng¬ 
land. The hypocrisy was only apparent; although it is pro¬ 
bable that the Albigenses w’ent even farther than the Puritans 
in their negations of good, in the severity of their moral code, 
and certain that the Courts where they were honoured lived 
in flagrant contradiction to this kind of belief. There is a 
sufficient explanation: The knights and ladies of Provence 
used the Albigenses as “educators.” They reversed the 
Nihilism of the sect by an ingenious process and discovered 
thereby a justification of their gay affirmative civilisation. So 
Nietzsche used Schopenhauer. All values became relative. 
Blake, too, held visible Nature to be the work of the Devil, 
and yet was able to declare, “All that lives is holy,” and to 
proclaim the marriage of Heaven and Hell. Such theories are 
dangerous, and Provence found them so; but she lived out her 
life, bravely and openly, to the end. The Puritans flourish. 

J. M. H. 

December 23. 

[Mr. Machen writes : “ I quite agree with your correspon¬ 
dent J. M. H., and I trust that I did not give anyone the 
impression that Provence during the twelfth century was as 
unpleasant as Salem in the seventeenth century. Yet Pro¬ 
testantism and Albigensianism are growths from one stock; 
and perhaps the differences between the two heresies are 
differences of race and climate. Add to the parent heresy that 
“ dourness ” is latent in the Anglo-Saxon; add also east wind 
and a savage land : the rest is Salem as described by Haw¬ 
thorne.”] 

SPOKEN LATIN 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, — 1 have just read your note on the matter of spoken 
Latin, which refers to what I said on this subject at the 
Headmasters’ Conference. It gives me satisfaction to find 
that you deplore the disuse of spoken Latin; but you have 
somewhat misapprehended our practice in this school. We 
speak both Latin and Greek regularly, at first on certain 
common and familiar subjects, later, on any subjects: thus in 
the sixth form an author may be read, explained, and dis¬ 
cussed without the aid of English at all. This is not always 
done, nor exclusively; but we find that in proportion as the 
English is properly studied in English hours, it is possible to 
dispense with English in the hours given to foreign languages.' 
We did not wait for the birth of a favourable “ Zeitgeist ” 
before organising this; if we had we should still be waiting. 

I quite agree with you that spoken Latin has a value of its 
own apart from the study of literature; but we use it as a 
means, all the same. It would take too long to explain either 
method or reasons in your columns; but I may refer to Mr. 
W. H. S. Jones’s “ Teaching of Latin ” (Blackie). 

W. H. D. Rouse. 

December 29. 

EXIT ALGERNON 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Some few weeks ago I had the honour of receiving, 
from Lord Curzon of Kedleston, an unsolicited communication, 
in which he spoke of me “ as the recognised custodian of the 
monuments of famous men.” In a subsequent letter the great 
ex-Viceroy of India expressed himself as follows: 

Will you allow me to say that the work which you 
voluntarily undertake in calling the attention of a heedless 
age to the memorials of the past, and in pleading for 
accuracy of thought, reference, and recollection, seems to 
me a very valuable one, and I hope you will not give 
it up. 


Deeply gratifying as these words are to me, coming as they 
do from so illustrious a man as Lord Curzon, 1 nevertheless 
do “give it up.” I might not have done so, had I received 
better and worthier treatment from the hands of the Press. As 
it is, I herewith take my final and irrevocable leave as a cor¬ 
respondent to the newspapers. The remaining years of my 
life will be solely and entirely devoted to my profession as a 
musician and composer, in which capacity I will now endea¬ 
vour to become a great Englishman. 

Algernon Ashton. 

December 31. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —It is doubtless a disappointment to many cultured men, 
bearing the name of librarian, who are readers of The 
Academy, to notice the uninformed remarks which appear upon 
the first page of this week’s issue. Unfortunately, the 
average librarian—perhaps justly—considers it infra dignitatem 
to reply to such mischievous tirades, and, in consequence, the 
unreflecting part of humanity is left believing that you know 
what you are talking about. But emphatically you do not, 
and as a large number of people have the same muddle-headed 
idea of public libraries—a fact which may console you—I think 
it well to point out the error of your ways. First, then, there 
are no such things as “ free ” libraries, although there are 
“ public ” libraries. A rate-supported, civic library is not 
“ free ” any more than are the public highways, parks, or 
other institutions administered by municipalities. The 
Libraries Acts of 1892 contain no mention of “ free ” libraries; 
and these institutions are not charities, but are intended for 
all grades of people. The scheme, which you say is new to 
you, by which the reader who at present demands only bad 
fiction shall be compelled to take a book of another class, is 
ingenious and impossible. It is merely a distortion of the idea 
of the special non-fiction or student’s ticket, issued by all 
modern public libraries, on which readers so desiring may 
borrow a work other than fiction in addition to the work 
borrowed on the ordinary ticket. Your remarks about assistant 
librarians are quite unwarrantable. I believe that, as a class, 
these young men are intelligent, enthusiastic, and well 
educated. Do you expect them to wear depending from their 
necks placards with the legend “ Please ask me to compile a 
scheme of reading for you ”? You doubt their ability to give 
advice on any general scheme of reading, and you compare 
their intellectual capacity with that of a railway booking 
clerk. Allow me to remark that your hurried purchase of a 
third-class railway ticket through a pigeon-hole from a man 
whose sole conversation with you is “Thank you,” does not 
give you sufficient data for estimating the intellectual calibre 
of a railway clerk. The modern “efficient ticket clerk,” as 
you call him, is a man, generally speaking, who has been 
trained in librarianship at the London School of Economics, 
London University, and is certificated by the Library Associa¬ 
tion. I suppose you have heard of the Library Association? 
The assistant librarian is a professional man, often with a wide 
knowledge of literature, not merelv pure, but technical and 
scientific as well, and quite capable of giving direction as to 
the best approach to many subjects through books. But he 
does not inflict his services unasked upon every comer; good 
breeding would resent such a proceeding. If, however, a 
reader is too shy to ask for what the librarian is so ready to 
give, does the blame rest with the latter? If you can give 
chapter and verse for your statement that a reader once with¬ 
drew a whole set of Dumas from a library on one ticket, I shall 
be inclined to doubt my own conviction that it is a mere 
fabrication; otherwise, not. Equally absurd is the statement 
that another reader withdrew books on tickets for every one of 
his family, including children in arms, in order to supply him¬ 
self with fiction for a week-end. Most public libraries have 
an age limit of fourteen years or thereabouts, and such 
borrowing is manifestly impossible. If it were not so, no harm 
would be done; a man may as well read ten novels as one, and 
the tirades against novels are, as you know perfectly well, 
mere hypocritical nonsense. Your zeal for the improvement 
of the newsroom is touching. This part of the library is a 
fungus growth, never intended by the founders of the public 
library movement. Many librarians deplore its existence; thev 
know perfectly well that it is responsible for half the odium 
cast upon public libraries. The legitimate sphere of the library 
is that of literature, and by no manner of reasoning can tly(r 
average newspaper be included in it. Librarians are merely 
doing their best with a room that libraries would be vastly 
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better without. I trust, sir, that I have reduced you to a state 
of due humility, and that your square-bracketed remarks will 
not be confined to questions of my politeness, but rather to 
matters of fact. 

W. C. Berwick Sayers. 

December 30, 1907. 

[Mr. Sayers appeals to us not to rebuke his manners, but to 
deal with his facts. The only definite statement he makes in 
his letter is that there are no such things as free libraries. He 
subsequently explains away his quibble by showing that he 
confuses the meaning of the w’ords “ free ” and “ charitable 
but, in any case, Mr. Sayers must have heard of the Cripple- 
gate and West City Free Libraries, which are content to 
describe themselves in this manner on a catalogue that lies 
before us. Mr. Sayers finds our scheme (which was given 
with reservations) impossible, but he gives no reasons. Our 
comment on the intellectual equipment of assistant librarians 
was supported by personal experience, and we have also tested 
the intelligence of railway clerks. Dumas and his sub¬ 
ordinates are said to have produced twelve hundred volumes, 
so we also do not think it likely that any reader withdrew a 
“ whole set ” of his works from a public library. But the 
students’ tickets which Mr. Sayers mentions, and a rule that 
exists in the library in question, which permits a reader to 
withdraw the whole of a book in volumes on one ticket, com¬ 
bined with the use of a judicious number of tickets issued to 
other readers, renders the feat we mentioned (which we know 
to have been performed) easily surpassable. We are glad to 
hear that most public libraries have an age limit, but there is 
nothing to prevent the transferring of tickets, and Mr. Sayers 
makes but a lame defence of the present condition of “ news¬ 
rooms,” to adopt his elegant terminology. With the more 
intemperate sections of Mr. Sayers’ letter, his final plea for 
mercy prevents us from dealing, but it occurs to us that the 
Library Association should take courtesy into consideration 
when granting their certificates.—E d.] 


ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —I have no doubt that Mr. Machen would use his 
sharpest weapons if it came within his range or humour to 
deal with the class to which I belong; but I, nevertheless, 
delight exceedingly in his uncompromising writing on the sub¬ 
ject of religion. I would, indeed, that he would let the 
Stiggins host have a little of the neglect and indifference that 
are so-wholesome for them; and he gravely wrongs an 
innumerable company of decent Stigginsites, who are little 
affected by the antics of their pastors and masters. I rubbed 
my eyes when I read Mr. Clutton-Brock’s “ Othgr Point of 
View,” and learnt that “ Liberalism ” is to save the world, 
and that the “ good Liberal’s ” dreams are of this world trans¬ 
figured by political effort, somewhere within its “ flaming 
ramparts ’’— whatever they may be. It is a happiness that 
“ conservatism ” may be used as a term free from political 
meaning, since the party that bore it have adopted other names. 
It is perhaps a pity that the like good fortune has not yet 
fa'len to “ Liberalism.” I remember that, in the ardour of 
youth, I once defined a Liberal policy as being that which was 
worthy of a freeman; but, alas! I have lived to see active 
Liberalism covering so motley a host, and employing policies 
and practices so mean, that the word is almost odious to me. 
Its associations seem to me to bar it out from the regions to 
which Mr. Clutton-Brock applies it. 

May I suggest that neither in the high sacramental views so 
powerfully upheld by Mr. Machen, nor in the sweet reason¬ 
ableness of Mr. Clutton-Brock’s political new earth, is the 
future happiness of the world to be looked for. Neither is 
universal enough. I have found no need for any doctrine of 
original sin—I can make enough at home—nor has a personal 
Devil had any known influence on me. I will certainly not 
yield my spiritual guidance to any priest, whether with 
apostolical succession or without; nor do I hanker after the 
“ Liberalism ” which, I gather, would seek to establish as its 
ultimate aim the making the best of both worlds. This has 
already been highly detrimental to one great religious body, 
whose prophet predicted that his Methodism would teach his 
followers how to accumulate wealth. 

But have we not heard that it is possible to be in the 
world and not of it (in the sheer worldly sense), and that the 
Kingdom of Heaven is within us. Along the lines of personal 
relation to, and union with, God, and of altruism with regard 
to our neighbour lies the march of the generations who will 
yet make a new heaven and a new earth. 


The Sacramentalist and the good Liberal are undeniably in 
this progression; but they are but minorities of minorities at 
the best, and they will merge themselves in nobler and ampler 
faiths—their very names may be forgotten—before the goal is 
reached. 

This Kingdom of Heaven is universal as the vital air, and 
is indeed a spiritual atmosphere. I see no reason why the man 
of any faith may not belong to it. It is the essence of the 
teaching of Him who spoke as one having authority, and it 
may embrace, consciously or unconsciously, the right-hearted 
of every faith. 

How much we owe you, sir, for letting these things be 
written of in The Academy. I feel a great indebtedness to 
Mr. Machen, and I owe something withal to Mr. Clutton- 
Brock. 

S. H. 
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The Jewish Literary Annual, 1907. Routledge, is. net. 
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ledge, 2s. 6d. net. 
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In making use less quantity. It being so much 
stronger than ordinary OOFFEE« 


The Best Tonic 

For the restoration of energy and vitality'; the 
relief of mental and nervous exhaustion, im¬ 
paired digestion or appetite, there is no remedy 
so beneficial as 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

CNon-AlooboUc.) 

It is a scientific and carefully prepared prep¬ 
aration of the phosphates that provides the tonic 
and nerve food needed to improve general health. 

If yoor chemist does not hare it in stock he can obtain 
it from Bovril, Ltd., 131 Old Street, London, E. C. 
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EDITED BY PERCY L. PARKER. 

The purpose of PUBLIC OPINION is to provide information by 
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expressed in the world’s newspapers, magazines and books, and to put 
on record the ideas and activities which make for religious, political 
and social progress. 


What SIR GILBERT PARKER, M.P. 
says of PUBLIC OPINION: 

Dear Mr. Parker, 

I cannot bat congratulate you on that 
excellent paper, PUBLIC OPINION, which I 
read regularly. You have a journal of great 
influence and usefulness. 

Yours truly, 

GILBERT PARKER. 


PUBLIC OPINION can be obtained from any Newsagent or Book¬ 
stall, or will be sent post free for one year to any address in the 
United Kingdom for 10 s. 10 d., and to any place Abroad for 13 s. per 
annum. Orders should be addressed to PUBLIC OPINION. 
30 and 31 Temple House, Tallis Street, London, E.C. Specimens 
free on application. 
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The JANUARY “BOOK MONTHLY” 

SIXPENCE NET, 18 NOW READY. 

IT COMPLETES THE RECORD OF THE YEAR’8 
NEW BOOKS, HAS INTERESTING GOSSIP AND 
ARTICLES, AND IS BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
WITH CHRI8TMAS-BOOK PICTURES, AMONG 
OTHER8. 

THE FEATURE OF THE NUMBER IS A 
SEASONABLE SYMPOSIUM ON JUVENILE 
UTERATURE BY FOURTEEN OF THE BEST- 
KNOWN WRITERS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Please send me the Academy for the next 
months. I enclose remittance value - 


London : 

Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Stationers' Hall Court, E.C. 
P.S.—Begin the year by subscribing to the" Book Monthly." 
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STEVENSONIANA 

AN ANECDOTAL LIFE & STUDY 
OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 

Edited by.J. A. Hamerton, and finely illustrated with 
40 Portraits, beautifully printed on antique paper and 
handsomely bound. 

Originally published at 12/6 net, for 61 

Postage 5d. 


MOLIERE : The Complete Plays 

The best and most complete English and French Texts on 
parallel pages and finely illustrated with 31 Etchings after 
Leloir, 8 vols., crown 8vo. • 

Published at £2 8s. net, for 25!-. 

Postage 7/2 


Books for Private & Public Libraries 

FOR PRESENTATION, 

Including STANDARD WORKS ON ARCHITECTURE, 
THE FINE ARTS, SCIENCE, TRAVEL, and SPORT. 

New Catalogue will be sent free on application, and all 
Books can be ordered direct or through your local bookseller. 

All are New as published, in the Publishers’ original 
bindings, and at very low prices. 


JOHN GRANT, Wholesale & Retail Bookseller 

SI GEORGE IV. BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 


Mr. FRANCIS GRIFFITHS’ UST 


MODERN ARGENTINA: the El Dorado of To-day. 

With Notes on Uruguay and Chile. By W. H. Koebel. With 123 
Illustrations. Just ready. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 12*. 6d. net; by 
post, 12*. lid. 

THE DICKENS CONCORDANCE. Being a Com¬ 
pendium of Names and Characters aud principal places mentioned in all 
the Works of Charles Dickens. Containing first a List of the Works, 
secondly a Summary of Chapters in each book or pamphlet, and thirdly 
a'complete'Alphabetical Index of names, with the title pf book and 
number of chapter quoted. By Mary Williams. Just ready. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price S*. fid. net; by post, 8*. lOd. 

THE CONSTRUCTION AND RECONSTRUCTION 

OF THE HUMAN BODY. A Manual of the Therapeutics of 
Exercise.' By Eugen Sandow. With a Foreword by Sir Arthur 
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net. With a Manikin. 
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cloth, 6s. net. 
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NEW FICTION at 6s. 
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By L. Rutherfoord Skey. 
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By A. St John Adcock. 
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Prick Threepence 


Education 


ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, 

Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 


On Tuesday, January 14, at Three o’clock, 
Albert A. Gray, M.D., F.R.S.E., First of 
Two Lectures on “The Internal Ear of Dif¬ 
ferent Animals.” Half-a-Guinea the Course. 

Thursday, January 16, at Three o'clock, Pro¬ 
fessor W. W. Watts, F.R.S., First of Two 
Lectures on (1) "The Building of Britain,” 
(2) "Recent Light on Ancient Physiogra¬ 
phies.” Half-a-Guinea. 

Saturday, January 18, at Three o'clock, Pro¬ 
fessor Gisbert Kapp, Dr. Eng., First of Two 
Lectures on “The Electrification of Rail¬ 
ways.” Half-a-Guinea. 


K ING’S COLLBGB, LONDON 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING 
TEACHERS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


NOTICE. 


All oommuni oat ions to the 
Editor should be addressed 
to 63 Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
W.C. 

All business communica¬ 
tions must be sent to The 
Manager of "The Academy," 
95 Fetter Lane, E.C. 

Typewriting: 


Books, etc., Wanted 


T HB CAMBRIDGE LITBRARY AGENCY, 
which is placing Novels, Short Stories, 
Articles, and Poems with over 100 (one hundred) 
Publishers and Periodicals, sold, on December 31, 
12 Short Stories and a Serial by UNKNOWN 
WRITERS. Hundreds of unique testimonials. 
All MSS. submitted by George G. Magnus, 
115 Strand, London. 


W ILL PURCHASE AT ANY TIME. 

ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, from 
the earliest times till the beginning of the XVIth 
Century; Incunabula and other Early Printed 
Books; illustrated Books, Prints, from the XVth 
and the beginning of the XVIth Century. Rare 
Old Books and Prints.— Jacques Rosenthal. 
Munich, Bavaria. 10, Karlstr. 10. 


‘HB BOOKSBLLBRS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 

Founded 1837 . 

Patron— Her Majesty Queen Alexandra. 
Invested Capital £30,000. 


Theory, Practice, and History of Education .— 
J. W. Adamson, B.A., Professor (Head of 
the Department). 

Ethics .—Reverend A. Caldecott, D.Litt., 
D.D., Professor. 

Psychology. —C. S. Myers, M.A., M.D., Pro¬ 
fessor. W. Brown, B.A., Lecturer. 

The Department is recognised by the Board of 
Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers under the Teachers' Registration Regu¬ 
lations. 

The Course, which includes Practical Work in 
Secondary Schools, extends over one academical 
year, beginning in October or January. It is 
suitable for those who are preparing to take the 
Teachers' Diploma, University of London, and for 
the Certificate of the Teachers' Training 
Syndicate, University of Cambridge. 

The Fee is £20 for the year, if paid in advance, 
or 8 guineas per term (three terms in the year). 
Application should be made to 

Prof. Adamson, 

King’s College, Strand, W.C. 


T YPEWRITING promptly and accurately 
done. lOd. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 


A UTHORS’ MSS., 9d. per 1000 words, Ser- 
■aV raons. Plays, and all kinds of Typewriting 
carefully done at home (Remington). Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed. Duplicating from 
3s. 6d. per 100.—M. L. L. t 18 Edgeley Road, 
Clapham, S.W. 


A/f O TYPED with care, 8d. per 1000 words, 
•i-’-l Circulars duplicated from 2s. 6d. per 
100 (testimonials). Shorthand.—Mrs. Jackson. 
37 Constantine Road, Hampstead, N.W. (late of 
Rosebery Square Buildings). 


'THE TYPEWRITING OFFICB for High- 
1 class work of every description. Authors' 
MSS. lOd. per 1,000 words. Prompt. Accurate.— 
Ernest C. Pearce, 30 College Road, Reading. 


Books fop Sale 


A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 

Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest 
the sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent by 
Instalments) and obtain the right to participate in the 
following advantages: 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity 
as long as need exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Physicians 
and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots 
Langley, Hertfordshire) for aged Members, with 
garden produce, coal, and medical attendance tree, in 
addition to an annuity. 

FIFTH. A Furnished House in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the use of Members and their 
families for holidays or during convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expense 
when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for 
Members only, but also for their wives or widows and 
young children. 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers 
an absolute right to these benefits in all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secretary, 
Mr. George Larner, 28 Paternoster Row, F..C. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 8vo. boards. Is. net. 

THE SLING. 

Remarks in connection with Lectures delivered 
in the Royal Institution, 

May, 1905, to June, 1907. 

By WM. L EIGHTON JORDAN. 

London: Slmpkin. Marshall. Hamilton. Kent & Co., Ltd 


THIRST Editions of Modern Authors, including 
■T Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phix, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata¬ 
logues issued and sent post free on application. 
Books Bought — Walter T. Spencer, 27 New 
Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


THE MOSHER BOOKS 


T HB NEW GATALOGUB FOR 1908 is 
now ready, and will be sent free on request 
to booklovers anywhere that can be reached by 
mail. This Catalogue, like those that preceded it, 
is not made up of old and hackneyed quotations 
concerning books. You are not wearied by “a 
jollie good book' ’ jingle and that 90rt oi'Whi 
but you are treated to some very genuine p* 
and verse not seen in every cat and deck 
dried anthology. ; • 


PNCYCLOPiEDIA BRITANNICA, a set in 
A-* half-morocco, 35 vols., issued by the Times, 
for nine guineas net; good condition.—Apply 
W E. Goulden, 5 St. Paul's, Canterbury 


Thomas B. Mosher, Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 
UEEN SQUARE CL U> 


Q 


A social club for men and women interested in 
politics, literature or art. Lectures, entertain¬ 
ments, chess and bridge. An exquisite Queen 
Anne dub-honse, close to the British Museum, 
and Russell Square Station. Inexpensive lunch 
and dinner. Subscription two guineas.—Apply 
Secretary, 9 Queen Square, Bloomsbury. 


OOSTUMB—“ TWO CBNTURIBS OF 
^ COSTUME IN AMERICA, 1620 1820," 
by A. M. Earle. Two vols.. 8vo. profusely illus¬ 
trated. Macmillan, 1903. Published 21/- net, 
for 10/6 as new.— Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 

B ooks at onb-third cost — 

Th 


.. — Thousands of the Best Books at from 25 to 
~%SR per cent, below the original prices. Largest 
ami best Stock of Secondhand and New Remainder 
Books in the World. Write for our January 
Catalogue.—W. H. Smith A Bon, Library 
Department, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 
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STEVENS0N1ANA 

AN ANECDOTAL LIFE & STUDY 
OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 

Edited by J. A. Hamerton, and finely illustrated with 
40 Portraits, beautifully printed on antique paper and 
handsomely bound. 

Originally published at 12/6 net, for 6l-. 

_ Postage Sd. 


MOLIERE : The Complete Plays 

The best and most complete English and French Texts on 
parallel pages and finely illustrated with 31 Etchings after 
Leloir, 8 vols., crown 8vo. 

Published at £2 8s. net, for 25/-. 

_ Postage 1/2 


Books for Private & Public Libraries 

FOR PRESENTATION, 

Including STANDARD WORKS ON ARCHITECTURE. 
THE FINE ARTS. SCIENCE, TRAVEL, and SPORT. 

New Catalogue will be sent free on application, and all 
Books can\be ordered direct or through your local bookseller. 

All are New as published, In the Publishers’ original 
bindings, and at very tow prices. 


JOHN GRANT, Wholesale & Retail Bookseller 

SI GEORGE IV. BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 


The Booklovers Library 

delivers books in London and to any part of 
the United Kingdom. Its books are unlabelled, 
fresh, clean and inviting. It gives you a carriage- 
paid service or not, just as you wish. It gives 
you the books you want when you want them. 


| THE ADTOTYPE COMPANY 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


MONOCHROME COPIES 

BY THE PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON 
PROCESS OF PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS. 

From the PRINCIPAL COLLECTIONS OF NOTE. 

NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF 
WORKS BY MODERN ARTISTS 

T HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY'S Processes of Permanent Photo¬ 
graphic Reproduction are extensively employed by the Trustees 
of the British Museum, the Local Government Board, many of 
the Learned Societies, and leading Publishers. 

COPIES OF COINS, SEALS, MEDALS, MSS., DRAWINGS. 
ENGRAVINGS, ART OBJECTS, MICROSCOPIC WORK, &c. 

For limited editions the Autotype processes of Book 
Illustrations are cheaper than any existing methods of 
block reproductions, and yield infinitely superior results. 

Inquiries are invited from those requiring 
Book Illustrations of the very highest 
quality. Specimens and Estimates submitted. 


The Autotype Pine Art Gallery, 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Oper^Free Tlaily, 10 \io 6. 


The New Album 

of Modes 


“The Recognised Fashion Authority” 


Edited by MISS A. MEEHAN 


FOR LONDON AND COUNTRY. 
ORDINARY SERVICE. 


One Book 
Two Book* ... 
Three Books 
Four Books ... 
Six Books ... 
Eight Books ... 


Twelve Moothi 

0 


£1 1 
1 11 

1 17 

2 2 
2 12 
3 3 


Six Months 

£ 12 0 
18 0 
1 1 0 
1 4 0 

I 11 6 
1 16 0 


Three Months 
. £ 7 

10 


12 

14 

16 

18 


Subscribers to the above service m*r exchange their boohs personally or by 
messenger as often as deseed at the Library in Harrod's Stares, end at 17 Hanover 
Street. W. Country Subscribers to the above service may exchange their books 
by Rail or Parcels Post, at often as desired, paying carriage both ways. All boxes 
of books are forwarded to subscribeit in advance: the finished volumes being 
returned to the Library upon r.ceipt of fresh supply. The cost of carriage oo 
four books, by rail, it in almost every ease the same as on two or three hooka 


Booklet giving fall terms of Subscription, the latest 
Monthly Book List, etc., Will be sent Post Free upon 
application. 


The Booklovers Library 

17 Hanover Street, London, W. 

And at Harrod's Limited, Brompton Road, S.W. 


The M New Album* Is published on the 20th of each month 
and is on Sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents throughout the 
Kingdom. 


PRICE I/- MONTHLY 

The “ New Album * is a Ladies' Paper of the very highest 
class, and is three months in advance of all other Fashion 
Journals. 

Annual Subscription to any part of the 
World , 1 5/- post free 


Where any difficulty is experienced in obtaining a copy, 
send Is. 3d. for a specimen, Fost Free, to the Manager, “ New 
Album* 95 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 
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Registered as a Newspaper in the United Kingdom, and at the 
New York Post Office as Second-class Mail Matter. Sub¬ 
scriptions: Inland 15 s.; Foreign 17 s. 6 d. a year, post free. 


All communications Mended for the Editor should be sent to 
63 Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

The publishing offices of Thi Academy are at 95 Fetter Lane, 
B.C., to which address all business letters should be sent. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return unsolicited Manuscripts 
which are not accompanied bp a stamped addressed envelope. The 
receipt of a proof does not imply acceptance of an article. 


LIFE AND LETTEBS 

The news of the passing of the Times into other 
hands would, a few years ago, have evoked as much 
excitement and consternation as the announcement of 
an impending invasion of these islands by a foreign 
enemy. As things are at present, it produces merely 
a mild interest. We are naturally glad to think that 
there is every prospect that the paper will pass entirely 
away from the control of Mr. Moberly Bell; but to 
pretend to rejoice in the acquisition of the paper by 
Mr. Pearson would be a very different matter. Mr. 
Pearson represents nothing which can command the 
admiration of The Academy. While we are able to 
concede with pleasure that he has avoided the gross 
outrages on good taste and common decency which 
have rendered the Harmsworth journals so disagreeably 
notorious, he has never established a claim to be any¬ 
thing more than a mere man of business. It is a bad 
thing for a country when its greatest newspapers become 
mere money-making machines, and when a given line 
of policy is only pursued because it has been found to 
pay. It is absolutely and inevitably true that Honesty 
is the best Policy in the true sense of the words, but 
what is “ best ” from a moral point of view is not by 
any means necessarily best from the point of view of 
business. We must, however, keep up our hopes, and 
look to that reaction which must surely not be very 
far off. When every important paper in this country be¬ 
longs either to Mr. Pearson or to Lord Northcliffe, 
perhaps the mass of the people will begin to under¬ 
stand what is now only apprehended by the few. After 
all, nobody is obliged to buy a paper unless he likes. 

The hypnotic value of a name is a wonderful thing, 
but it has its limitations. If the Times of the future is to 
regain its old position and influence it will have to 
recover its old dignity, honesty, and impartiality, and, 
failing that, all the business instincts of all the “ keen¬ 
est business men ” in the world will not save it from 
ultimate disaster. A Times which sells inferior 
encyclopedias at about three times their value, a Times 
which runs a book club, one of whose avowed objects 
is to boycott all books, whatever their merits, whose 
publishers do not consent to fall in with its. own 
schemes for getting money out of the public, a Times 
which allows its manager to write in its columns un¬ 
signed letters purporting to come from outside sources, 
while denying the plain right of reply to those whom 
it has attacked with vulgarity and bare-faced men¬ 
dacity, is not the Times at all, and its assumption of the 
name is a vile abuse of a noble tradition. Does any¬ 


one in his senses suppose that if The Academy had 
been bought by Lord Northcliffe (as it very nearly 
was) it would still be The Academy? 


We call attention to the Brymbo Church School 
scandal. Brymbo is an independent ecclesiastical parish 
which was formed out of the parish of Wrexham. The 
population is exclusively composed of working men. It 
contains two schools—a County Council sectarian 
school and a Church school. The Church school was 
built and is kept in repair by an endowment under 
which the children are taken to church on Sundays, 
unless their parents notify their objection, and the 
Vicar of Brymbo is superintendent ex officio. Before 
Christmas it was attended by 573 children. The Welsh 
Committee of the Board of Education, in conspiracy 
with the Local Education Authority, first required im¬ 
provements to be made and then prevented the trus¬ 
tees from using funds at their disposal for carrying 
them out. The Vicar then undertook the responsibility 
of carrying them out. Baffled in their attempts to 
secure the building and endowments for sectarian pur¬ 
poses, the conspirators closed the school on December, 
the 31st. The parents of 422 children signed a protest 
to the Local Education Authority against their action. 
Nine out of fourteen teachers refused offers of other 
appointments with equivalent salaries, made by the 
Local Authority, and held by the school. 

The working men of the parish raise £550 a year by 
voluntary contributions for the support of the Church 
and school. In defiance of the Local Authority and the 
Welsh Committee of the Board of Education, the 
school was reopened on Monday, the 6th, with 339 
children. A number of working men gave up half a 
day’s work in order to protect the children from 
molestation on their way to school. Since the Local 
Authority “ closed ” the school it has opened others 
for the surplus children, consisting of two chapel 
rooms and an institute, one is upstairs and another 
below the soil on two sides. The health of the children 
is of no concern to the Local Authority and the Welsh 
Committee, provided they can secure sectarian domin¬ 
ance. We quote these details from a letter to the 
press signed by the Bishop of St. Asaph. We would 
particularly warn the nine teachers remaining in the 
Church school to carefully preserve evidence of the 
offers of other appointments made to them by the Local 
Authority. As long as Mr. McKenna presides at the 
Board of Education they will have to guard against 
persecution by the Welsh Committee of the Board, 
which will probably pretend that the school was closed 
because the teaching was incompetent. 

In our issue of December the 21st we made a passing 
allusion to Mr. Macnamara as “an interested witness ” 
concerning the proportions of State Aid to Voluntary 
Contributions to Denominational Training Colleges. 
Our imputation may have seemed unfair, but we did 
not make it at random. A correspondence which 
appeared in the pages of our contemporary the Morn¬ 
ing Post has quickly justified it. We refer our readers 
to our contemporary for the correspondence is too 
long to quote. The writers and dates of the letters 
were as follows: The Rev. J. D. Thomas, Principal of 
the Home and Colonial Training College, December 
24th; Sir C. T. Dyke Acland, December 26th, incident¬ 
ally referring to the subject; Mr. Macnamara, Decem¬ 
ber 28th, first reply to Mr. Thomas; Mr. Thomas. 
January 2nd, rejoinder; Mr. Macnamara, January 3rd, 
second reply. The cause of controversy was that Mr. 
Macnamara had pointed an argument in a speech 
delivered in Shoreditch Town Hall on December the 
19th with the statement that the total cost of building 
the Home and Colonial College was £7,600, and that 
the State found £6,000 of it. 
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Now, these were some of Mr. Macnamara’s strange 
errors prior to his forcible conversion by Mr. Thomas: 
(1) He misquoted the figures of the sum he referred to 
unfortunately deducting £100 from his opponents’ 
balance of credit. This was passed over by both sides 
in the controversy, as comparatively immaterial. (2) 
He quoted the sum as the total cost of building opera¬ 
tions, which had actually cost £13,071 up to 1857 only. 
(3) He did not know that the College had existed for 
twenty years before that date. He subsequently 
recanted as regards (2) and (3). (4) He ignored heavy 
expenses, very pertinent to the argument, which were 
met by the Home and Colonial Society since 1857. He 
does not explain why he was so reticent of his know¬ 
ledge to his audience at Shoreditch. (5) Though an 
Under-Secretary of State, he does not know how to use 
Blue Books. Sir C. T. Dyke Acland has had to 
explain that though “We may be certain that the 
statements of the Board [of Education] will be accurate 
as to the amounts paid by the State, it is not unfair 
to assume that the denominational contributions may 
not have been included even in the most recent official 
statements.” Mr. Macnamara jumped at the bait 
offered by the Education Blue Book for 1867-68, and 
was caught by the gills on Mr. Thomas’s nasty-audited 
balance-sheets. 


One more pitfall yet remained for Mr. Macnamara 
after he had recanted, and he fell into it headlong. 
(6) He quoted (December 28th) as complete, statistics 
specially stated three times over to be incomplete, in 
Command Paper 233, a return to an order of the House 
of Commons made by his own request. Really, if the 
political Nonconformist party cannot marshal its facts, 
when it has to face debate in the House of Commons, 
better than Mr. Macnamara has with all “~his acumen 
and intimate knowledge of scholastic affairs,” it is not 
surprising if it hurries to “ make hay ” of the Denomi¬ 
national Colleges while Mr. McKenna’s Regulations 
still shine upon it. The suppressio veri is a method 
of argument which may be very convincing in political 
Nonconformist circles; it is one sign of the habit of 
mind which has caused the use of the frequently oppro¬ 
brious term “ Nonconformist conscience,” to the great 
injustice of many Nonconformists. Slow but candid 
minds do not readily realise how widely that habit of 
mind exists in England; when they do, they suffer a 
reaction and regard it with more loathing than it 
perhaps deserves, for it is curiously blended with cer¬ 
tain excellent qualities. We dwell on this subject, for 
we do not wish, and we do not think that England 
wishes, to lie again under the heel of “ the Saints.” It 
is, therefore, instructive to observe the receipts by 
which political Nonconformity cooks its material. 


Pessimism is indefensible, we were told by the Daily 
Mail, ushering in the New Year with an inspiring call to 
Englishmen to be up and doing business. Pessimism 
may or may not be indefensible; but it is amusing to 
read the reasons given by the Carmelite organ for its 
cheery frame of mind. Here they are: 

The slightest study of the history of social progress will show in 
what a wonderful manner the life of humanity has improved. The 
comforts which a century ago were confined to the upper or the upper 
middle classes are now accessible to even the humble. At the be¬ 
ginning of last century such things as carpets were rare in even com- 
parat.vely well-to-do homes. To-day they are found in the tenement. 
. . . . Horseless vehicles, propelled by petrol or steam or elec¬ 

tricity, have become familiar features in the street .... only 
two days ago an inventor flew a circular kilometre. 


Pax hominibus bonce voluntatis, the angels sang long 
ago; peace to men with carpets who can fly a circular 
kilometre is the new greeting. And one must not 
forget that “ instruction is of a higher standard and 
more widely diffused.” A swamp, in the same way, is 
water more widely diffused than in a river; one hopes 


that the ague-stricken inhabitants realise their bless¬ 
ings. And, by the way, there is an amusing comment 
on the “ instruction ” question in the very issue of 
the Daily Mail which contains the amazing article from 
which we have quoted. M. Clemenceau, it seems, has 
just been visiting the criminals at a “ children’s 
court”; and “our own correspondent” describes his 
demeanour as “ horrified.” So much for the wide 
diffusion of high-class instruction. But, in all serious¬ 
ness, how does stuff such as this Daily Mail “ leader ” 
get itself written? How is it possible to find a man 
who is willing to profess his solemn conviction that 
machinery is the desideratus gentium ? People have 
been ordered to be happy for all sorts of odd reasons; 
but this exhortation to bliss because “ the turbine has 
replaced the reciprocating engine and the motor 
’buses run about the streets ” seems unqiue. 


That pageantry is highly infectious has been amply 
demonstrated during the past year or two; but 
an epidemic so sudden as is chronicled in the 
London papers this week is really alarming—if 
there is, indeed, anything in it. Six months 
is surely far too short a time to prepare for 
anything like a proper presentment of the history 
of the greatest city in the world, even if the most influ¬ 
ential support had been give it, which, to judge from 
the names mentioned, is very far from being the case. 
If a London pageant is seriously contemplated, there 
ought to be no doubt about its being thoroughly well 
supported, and most carefully thought out. 


The Chelsea Pageant, which was set on foot by the 
Archdeacon of Middlesex so long ago as last spring, 
with Earl Cadogan as its President, should amply 
suffice for this year in London. Chelsea is quite the 
most interesting of the Metropolitan Boroughs, from 
the literary and historical point of view, and a series 
of episodes has been planned for representation in 
Ranelagh Gardens in July that will do much more than 
merely please the eye. The President of Magdalen may 
know to a penny how much a pageant means at 
Oxford, but his sudden appearance in London with 
Mr. Lascelles is more surprising than convincing, until 
we hear of some, at all events, of the Metropolitan 
authorities giving their countenance, if not their sup¬ 
port to so hasty a scheme. 

The publication by Messrs. Chatto and Windus of a 
new edition of Mr. Swinburne’s first volume,- “ The 
Queen Mother” and “Rosamond,” recalls the 
frenzied denunciations of anger with which the poet's 
earlier works were received. These two dramas were 
originally published in 1861. They were followed in 
uick succession by “ Atalanta in Calydon,” and the 
rst series of “ Poems and Ballads.” The growing 
conviction that a poet had appeared in Britain occa¬ 
sioned a considerable fluttering in the dovecotes of 
Philistia, and the strident bray of the jackass was heard 
in the land. Fortunately Mr. Swinburne proved 
absolutely contemptuous of this chorus of dis¬ 
approval, and was content to concentrate his 
energies on the production of poems which, it 
is not too much to say, posterity will acclaim as 
among its noblest heritages. To-day Mr. Swin¬ 
burne occupies by universal consent the sovereignty 
of English song. The fact that he is not poet laureate 
is but another illustration of that official stupidity 
which is, perhaps, the most characteristic note of 
successive English Governments. The lover of poetry, 
however, will not feel seriously perturbed because the 
singer of “ Dolores ” and “ The Hymn to Man ” was 
deemed unworthy of a place in that apostolical succes¬ 
sion of immortal bards which connects Mr. Alfred 
Austin with Nahum Tate. 
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We have received from the Daily News the details of 
a scheme which it proposes to put into practice for the 
purpose of encouraging the public to cultivate what 
it is pleased to call the “art of reading papers.” As 
the scheme in question simply amounts to a device 
for increasing the circulation of the Daily News by 
means of offering money prizes, and as it is exactly 
on a par with limerick competitions or any other of the 
modern “ brainy,” “ up-to-date ” newspaper methods 
of alluring readers, we do not feel inclined to give 
it that publicity in our columns which is requested of 
us. Our humble opinion is that there is no such thing 
as the art of reading papers, and if there were we 
should prefer people to practise on The Academy 
rather than on the Daily News. It would be better for 
them and better for us. Meanwhile, there is the art of 
writing papers, and we should recommend our astute 
Nonconformist contemporary to turn its attention to 
the more legitimate field of enterprise which is afforded 
by that much neglected art. 


BETHLEHEM: THE HOUSE OF 
BREAD 

Draw nigh, O man, in fear, 

Bend knee and head; 

Its lintel is full low, 

Our House of Bread. 

Though fair the housel cloth, 

Its web is mean; 

Yet she who span and spread, 

Is Heaven’s Queen. 

See, as high Altar meet, 

For Love’s array, 

She takes the kine’s rougn straw, 

A lock of hay.. 

And till the royal Mage 
His censer bring, 

The beasts, with harmless breath, 

Salute their King. 

The Tabernacle stands 
With wide-flung door, 

And, as a lamp. His Star 
Flames white before. 

Ruddy as Sharon’s Rose, 

As lily white, 

Lo, here exposed the Host 
To mortal sight. 

Ye humble men of heart, 

Souls gone before, 

Green Earth, yea, all His works, 

Behold, adore 1 

E. D. Farrar. 


LITERATURE 

A MEDIEVAL ROMANCE 

The Book of the Duke of True Lovers. Now first 
translated from the Middle French of Christine 
de Pisan, with introduction by Alice Kempe- 
Welch. The ballads rendered into the original 
metres by Laurence Binyon and Eric R. D. 
Maclagan; with seven illustrations. Title page, 
repeated on cover, designed by Miss B. C. 
Hunter. New Medieval Library, Vol. I. 
(Chatto and Windus, 5s. net, and 7s. 6d. net.) 
Though Christine de Pisan was a matron during 
more than three-quarters of her life, and the whole of 
her fame, she has always been known by the name of 
her father, an Italian, called in France, Thomas de 
Pisan. He was astrologer to Charles le Cinquieme, 
that generous and discriminating amateur of the arts, 
whose sensitive and rather sensuous features have 
become familiar all over modem France, through an 
antiquarian’s blunder, as substitutes for those of the 
great, royal ascetic, St. Louis. Christine was bom at 
Venice in 1363, and at the age of five was carried by 
her mother to Paris to join her father. At fifteen she 
was married to a Picard, Etienne de Castel, the King’s 
notary and secretary. He died about ten years later, 
leaving her with three children badly provided for. 
The necessity of supporting them forced her to prac¬ 
tise the art of letters, for which she was naturally so well 
adapted. She spent her life closely attached to 
Courts then among the most distinguished in Europe 
for their patronage of the fine arts, and her 
work was highly appreciated and liberally rewarded. 
Presumably, after she had established her family by 
these means, she took the usual course of residing 
at a convent, and died at one at Poissy in 1430. She 
wrote much amatory lyric poetry, poetry on sacred 
and scientific subjects, and moral, political and 
romantic prose. Her works show that she possessed 
very considerable literary talent, and was a woman of 
sound common-sense. Among other evidences of it, 
she defended “ Le Roman de la Rose” against the 
charges of cynicism and immorality which were made 
against it. She seems, indeed, to have played in 
the literature of her period the part of Mdme. de 
Sevige or Mdme. de Stael in more critical, if no more 
elegant scenes, or that of Mrs, Hannah More or Mrs. 
Chapone on the baser and coarser boards, which have 
rendered those good ladies’ virtue rather repellant. 

Many MSS. of Christine’s other works are still ex¬ 
tant, but only two copies of “The Duke of True 
Lovers,” those now in the Bibliotheque Nationale and 
the British Museum, are known to have ever existed. 
The histories of both MSS. are well authenticated, and 
give further likelihood to the otherwise sound theory 
that the romance relates the actual love story of two 
of the author’s princely patrons. The original owner 
of the first MS. was the famous Jean Due de Berry, 
for whom " Les tres riches Heures ” and innumerable 
other exquisite illuminations were executed. From 
him it passed to his daughter Marie, who in 1400 
married, cn troisiemes noces, Jean Due de Bourbon. 
From them it descended to the well-known Constable 
de Bourbon, from whom it passed by forfeiture to 
Francis I., who preserved it carefully at Fontaine¬ 
bleau. Charles IX. removed it to Paris to the 
Bibliotheque du Roi, now called the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, where it still remains. The second MS. was 
executed by Christine for Isabeau, wife of Charles 
VI. The royal baggage—we do not mean that lively 
Queen, but her goods—was captured in 1425 by John, 
Duke of Bedford, then de facto Regent of France. 
Signatures upon the outer envelope of the MS. sug¬ 
gest that it was brought for a time to England. Late 
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in the fifteenth century it was bought by Jean de 
Bruges, sire de la Gruthuyse, a celebrated bibliophile. 
In the seventeenth century it was in the possession of 
Henry Duke of Newcastle. His grand-daughter 
married Edward Harley, Earl of Oxford, and carried 
the MS. with her into the Harleian Collection, of 
which her husband was the founder. Finally it passed 
into the British Museum when that collection was 
bought for the nation in 1745- It ma Y be noted r that 
of the original owners, one was the father of the 
Duchesse Marie de Bourbon, and the other, Charles 
VI., then under the tutelage of his wife as insane, was 
first cousin to both the Duke and Duchess, so that 
“The Duke of True Lovers” seems to have been a 
peculiar family possession. It is, in fact, the love of 
the Duke and Duchess, during the short period of the 
Duchess’s second marriage, which the romance is sup¬ 
posed to celebrate. We have pleasure in acknowledg¬ 
ing that Mrs. Kempe-Welch’s learned introduction has 
afforded a large and handy nucleus for much of the 
erudition displayed above. 

The story of “The Duke of True Lovers” is ex¬ 
tremely simple; it is merely the narrative, told in the 
first person, of a very youthful noble, still under the 
authority of his parents, deeply enamoured of a young 
kinswoman already married. He visits her from 
curiosity, falls in love with her, persuades his parents 
to let him give jousts in her honour, raises her hus¬ 
band’s suspicions, visits her by stealth in her hus¬ 
band’s castle by the aid of an elder confidant, and, 
finally, deciding with her that they must separate at 
least temporarily, retires sadly to wars in Spain. His 
awakening from careless boyhood, his love-sickness, 
his devotions and despair are simply and prettily told, 
interspersed with love lyrics. There is no tragedy of 
any kind, and very little incident. It is the auto¬ 
biography of a clever boy, written in the taste of the 
period, edited by an experienced hand. Remembering 
side-lights cast on the personal habits of the Middle 
Ages, we shudder when we read that one of the enter¬ 
tainments offered by the lover to the lady was a 
warm hip-bath in a tent. We wonder whether the 
entertainment was not rather a rare luxury than a 
marked attention, though we are amused that the 
young host should just manage to slip in for a moment 
during the ablutions to admire his guest’s white skin, 
and merely receive a slight, formal correction for the 
compliment. On the whole, the elderly husband, a 
Constable of France, seems to have been justified in 
sending a chaperon to take care of the lady, and we 
cannot blame him much for receiving the youth at his 
own castle with polite reserve. However, no harm 
seems to have come of the bath, nor yet of a clandes¬ 
tine night passed in converse upon love, in the dis¬ 
creet presence of a faithful confidante. At any rate, 
nothing in the least improper escaped the revision of 
Mrs. Chapone. Unhappily, if the Due and Duchesse 
de Bourbon were indeed the lovers of the story, the 
sequel, though happy to begin with, was short and 
unfortunate, for their married life, which only began 
in 1400, ended at Agincourt in 14x5. The Duke was 
taken prisoner, and died in captivity in England, and 
never saw his beloved Duchess again. 

The various lyrics are skilfully rendered by Mr. 
Laurence Binyon and Mr. Eric Maclagan. It will 
amuse their friends and admirers to speculate which is 
responsible for which. We will hazard a guess that 
Mr. Binyon is the author of the ballade: “Verily, 
Love, I have no language, none,” and Mr. Maclagan 
of " Most noble ladies, cherish your fair fame.” We 
cannot, at present, endorse the statement that the 
frontispiece represents the only authentic portrait of 
Christine, since there are at least three other so-called 
portraits which were exhibited at the Bibliotheque 
Nationale during the summer of 1904. 


MORE POEMS = GRAVE AND GAY 

Avilion and Other Poems. By Zachary Edwards. 
(Chapman and Hall.) 

The Wayfarers. By A. K. Sabin. (Samurai Press.) 
The Laboratory. By W. A. Osborne Lothian. (Mel¬ 
bourne, 2s. 6d.) 

Hydromel and Rue. By F. Kappey. (Griffiths, 5s.) 
By Many Streams. By Elizabeth Gibson. (Samurai 
Press.) 

A Garden of Shadows. By Ethel Atkinson. (Mac¬ 
millan, 3s. 6d.) 

The Proposal. (In Stanzaic Ichons). By I. Hadfield. 
(Walter Scott, is.) 

Swords and Ploughshares. By E. S. Evans. (Stock- 
well, is. 6d.) 

Humours of the Fray. By C. L. Graves. (Smith, 
Elder, 3s. 6d.) 

Who shall blame the public for its neglect of modern 
verse and its devotion to the modern novel ? A bad 
novel may be amusing; bad verse is not. Or even if 
we may allow that verse is sometimes amusing when 
the writer is unable to scan or be grammatical, yet it 
surpasses in dullness even the American humorist 
when it becomes accomplished, correct, and fluent. 
Mr. Zachary Edwards, without a qualm, writes an 
allegorical poem seven thousand lines in length. We 
read a few hundred lines. There was no thought, no 
line, no expression of the slightest poignancy or dis¬ 
tinction to be found. But this is not an end of the 
beautifully - printed, sumptuously - bound volume, 
entitled “Avilion.” Aspiring to surpass Tennyson, 
he versifies, in the same style, and in three thousand 
lines (numbered), the story of Sir Palomides. He 
gives us twenty pages of notes in merciful prose, 
readable, with a historical enquiry into the legend 
of the San Graal, and then, to end with—O 
Casmenae!—a Latin Alcaic Ode, six hundred 
lines long, for a jubilee banquet at Lyme Regis. 
Mr. Edwards reveals to us that he is, or was, 
mayor of the said city. Better than any mere 
English lines, the first Alcaic quatrain of this heroic 
song will give readers of The Academy a standard by 
which to measure Mr. Z. Edwards: 

Gaudete cives oppiduli mei ! 

Nunc est bibendum, nunc epulis dies 
Advenit, et creta notandus 
Sit modus assiduus laborum. 

We heartily echo the feelings of the last line and envy 
the leisure and patience of Mr. Edwards, who wrote, 
and of his friends, who will read all “ Avilion.” 

We next began Mr. Sabin’s book with enthusiasm, 
inspired by the noble name of the Samurai Press, and 
by the eloquence of a gentleman on the Daily 
Chronicle, who says of a book of Mr. Sabin’s that “ in 
places his style is so good that we must admit that he 
has achieved the perfect style, as Keats very often did,” 
while a more local journal hints that Milton has here 
been equalled, if not surpassed. We condole with Mr. 
Sabin on the terrible decline of power manifested by 
“The Wayfarers,” which, unlike the former works 
of his pen, resembles neither Keats nor Milton, but 
Mr. Zachary Edwards. 

Mr. Lothian’s “Laboratory,” which, after some 
hesitation, we considered to be rather grave than gay, 
is more interesting, more vigorous, and more vulgar. 
“ The Laboratory ” is a chemical poem: 

A myriad little factories, 

Massed on an ordered plan, 

Make up that strange community, 

The body of a man. 

The book also contains a pleasing poem in German. 
It shows signs of rough, uncouth Colonial intelligence. 
It is at least concrete. It is strange that minor poets 
are almost always abstract and vague, owing to their 
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purblind romanticism: and if they touch the concrete, 
they show up at once all their hidden vulgarity. 

In this wilderness of dreary and barren trees it is 
pleasant to discover the thorns and roses of despairing 
passion. The prettily named “ Hydromel and Rue ” 
contains translations from the German of “ Marie 
Madeleine.” Mr. Kappey, by his former book, has 
won the praise of Mr. John Davidson for its “ sweet¬ 
ness and grace.” He is certainly an admirable transla¬ 
tor. This garland of verse is perhaps of fleurs 
maladives. But lovers of verse, however healthy- 
minded, will agree in praise of lines such as these: 

Because mine eyes are fashioned so, 

Shalt thou forsake thy house and hearth 
And like a beggar thou shall go, 

Despised of men, and nothing worth. 

Fair fame and fortune—all shall be 
' As trodden dust beneath your feet. 

Because of me 1 

We should like to read “ Auf Kypros ” in the 
German original: and also to see Mr. Kappey’s other 
volume. 

Mrs. Gibson shows signs of imitation of Yeats and 
A. E. Housman. But her poems are fatally vague, and 
we sought in vain for a quotable verse. The same is 
true of “ A Garden of Shadows,” admirably illustrated 
by Mr. Byam Shaw. Nor is there much else to be said 
for the “ Proposal,” a work in “ stanzaic ichons,” 
though we thank the author for telling us that it is 
published with the seriousest of purposes and is put 
forth as the precursor of a further and larger work.” 

With “ Swords and Ploughshares ” we turn to the 
gay poems. We cannot perhaps recommend to readers 
of The Academy a versifier who pauses amid his fairly 
amusing satires on the Conservative Party to write a 
serious poem in memory of John Kensit. The book 
is on the whole quite bad, and very clumsy indeed in 
comparison to Mr. Graves’ “ Humours of the Fray.” 
It is indeed a joy to read these amusing verses after an 
hour or more in the company of sighing lovers. Mr. 
Graves has his prejudices and predilections: and lets 
us know all about them. He hates Strauss 
and loves golf. His humorous verse is very far 
behind Mr. Belloc’s: it depends for its effects on 
double-rhymes and on neat phrasing too exclusively to 
give permanent satisfaction. But his lines “ Thoughts 
on Drink in the Drought ” are splendid. We quote 
two verses: 

Myself did as a boy affect a jar 

That held a drink named Raspberry Vinegar; 

But adults when they try this liquid find 
The more they drink the thirstier they are. 

Edward Fizgerald had a friend named Posh, 

With whom be went a-yachting near the Wash, 

And Posh (as Mr. Shorter lately proved) 

Once lived for three whole days on Lemon Squash. 


LA MADONNA DI VICO 

The Santuario of the Madonna di Vico. By L. Melano 
Rossi. (Macmillan, 21s. net.) 

Hidden away in a mountain valley in Piedmont stands 
the sanctuary of the Madonna di Vico. The church 
was designed in 1596 by Ascanfo Vitozzi, and the great 
dome was built by the architect, Francesco Gallo, 
towards the end of his life, between the years 1730- 
1748, in honour of Charles Emanuel I. of Savoy. There 
is only one other dome of its shape and size in the 
world. 

The history of its building is of peculiar interest. 
The origin of many another beautiful church must be 
similar, though the cause has not passed away, as has 
the cause and fame of this sanctuary. The French 
King, Francis I., invaded Piedmont, and during his in¬ 
vasion the Castle of Vico was much damaged. In con¬ 
sequence, when its restoration began to be undertaken 
in 1539, the brickmakers of the Ermena Valley were 


called upon to supply a very large number of bricks. 
Now, in the early part of the year 1539 an unusual 
amount of rain had fallen, and the brickmakers were 
hard put to, as their store was rapidly decreasing, and 
the wetness of the season prevented the manufacture of 
new bricks. The weather showed no sign of improve¬ 
ment. The position became desperate. At this crisis 
the only daughter of one of the most respected brick¬ 
makers—a girl of seventeen—had a vision. A heavenly 
visitant came to her and led her, half dreaming, half 
conscious, to a certain place. There she was told to 
erect a small shrine to the Virgin, and this she did. 
Immediately the sky cleared, the sun shone with bright 
heat, and prosperity came to the brickmakers of the 
Ermano Valley. The shrine became famous. 

Such was the first stage of its history. But the years 
passed by, and the shrine fell into disuse, until a deacon, 
by name Caesar Trombetta, rediscovered it. He cleared 
the rank growth of weeds that almost hid the pilone 
from view, and zeal for its sacredness and anger at its 
neglect took possession of him. He preached on every 
occasion against the wickedness of not giving honour 
to the shrine’s great sanctity. In the market-place, in 
the homes of the farmers, in the very streets, he 
denounced the sloth of the people. The people listened 
to his reproaches, smiled at his ardour, and went on 
their way unheeding. Trombetta was in no way 
deterred by the failure of his sermons. He changed his 
tactics for the mastery of that event. He applied to the 
Bishop of Mondovi for leave to build a chapel round 
the shrine. His petition was so devoutly in earnest that 
the bishop was moved, not only to grant the necessary 
leave, but to help the actual building of the chapel itself 
by a gift of money. Forthwith, the work began. It 
had proceeded for very few months when its fame began 
to spread, and thousands flocked to it from every part 
of Piedmont with offerings. The bishop heard of its 
fame, and conceived an ingenious, characteristic plan of 
furthering its success. He ordered the work to cease, 
and summoned the deacon, Caesar Trombetta, to answer 
the charge of an abuse of public faith. Many sittings 
were held to enquire into the case. At last the most 
celebrated doctors of divinity were called into a council 
to arbitrate. Their verdict was one of absolute 
approval. They declared “ the cures genuine and the 
worship of the shrine a highly commendable act of 
devotion.” The scheme thus obtained, as the bishop 
intended it to obtain, official recognition; and the 
bishop, much pleased at the outcome of his manipula¬ 
tion, determined that the sanctity of the place demanded 
the erection, not of a chapel merely, but of a great 
church. He himself laid the foundation stone in 1595, 
before a concourse of twenty-five thousand people, and 
decreed that a festival should be celebrated on that day 
the following year and for ever afterwards. As the 
edifice rose its fame spread, not only over the country¬ 
side, but over Europe. The Queen of France sent a 
special envoy with a magnificent present of jewels and 
gold. The Constable of Castile, the Duke of Nemours, 
the Archduke Albert of Austria, Simone Contarini of 
Venice, all visited the sacred place in person. And the 
deacon, Caesar Trombetta, was almost forgotten. 

Naturally, Charles Emanuel I., Duke of Savoy, was 
interested in the renown of this shrine within his duke¬ 
dom. He was, in fact, specially interested for this 
reason. He had long been intending to found a great 
temple of peace, both as a symbol of the unity of his 
country, to forward which had been his life’s work, and 
as a resting place for his body after death. He deter¬ 
mined to use the fame and sanctity of the place for his 
great purpose, and, in spite of much opposition from the 
bishop and the people, his purpose was achieved. 
Captain Ascanio Vitozzi, his military engineer and a 
notable architect, drew plans, which were approved; 
the walls of the church which the bishop had begun 
were demolished, and the rebuilding on an imhiense 
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scale was inaugurated. But Vitozzi was a man already 
advanced in years; when he started his masterpiece he 
was nearly sixty. The local authorities, both civic and 
papal, caused wearisome delays on every point to which 
it was possible in any way to raise obejction, and 
Vitozzi died before his work was finished, before the 
great dome, which would have been the pride of his life, 
was built. His plans, moreover, fell into the hands of 
the Cistercians, and were destroyed. The work of 
building practically ceased. Charles Emanuel I., Duke 
of Savoy, died, and was buried elsewhere. For a hun¬ 
dred years nothing was done, until the people of 
Mondovi determined to finish the building themselves. 
A11 architect of genius was found among their fellow 
citizens, one Francesco Gallo, and he, still a young 
man, employed by the King of Sardinia as engineer, 
undertook the tremendous task of completing the great 
structure. The drum was finished in 1730, the dome 
in 1731, and the lantern in 1733. 

As Signor Rossi points out, it is strange that, con¬ 
sidering the size and beauty of the dome, the sanctuary 
should be as little known and visited as it is. His book, 
dealing with every detail of its history and architecture, 
is written with enthusiasm and knowledge. The plans 
are clear, and the illustrations, chiefly reproductions of 
his own photographs, are of extraordinary beauty. 
The curving western faqade is of quite recent addition; 
no eastern faqade yet exists, and Signor Rossi remarks 
that a unique opportunity is offered to an art-loving 
millionaire to make this addition and to replace the 
tawdry decoration of the arcade and drum with mosaic. 
May this opportunity be taken I 

OUR NOBLE SELVES 

An Itinerary. Written by Fynes Moryson, Gent. In 
4 vols. (Glasgow: MacLehose, each 12s. 6d. net.) 

Minor Poems of Michael Drayton. Chosen and edited 
by Cyril Brett. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 5s. 
net.) 

Specimens of English Dramatic Poets. With notes by 
Charles Lamb. (Routledge, The London Library, 
2s. 6d. net.) 

The London Merchant and Fatal Curiosity. By 
George Lillo. Edited by Adolphus William 
Ward. All Fooles and The Gentleman Usher. 
By George Chapman. Edited by Thomas Mare 
Parrott. The Fair Penitent and Jane Shore. By 
Nicholas Rowe. Edited by Sophie Chantal 
Hart. The Owl and the Nightingale. Edited by 
John Edwin Wells. (Heath, the Belles Lettres 
series, each 2s. 6d. net.) 

The above list is a small portion of the reprints which 
have reached us in the last few weeks, and the effect 
of studying them is to rouse in the student an almost 
indecent desire to shake himself by the hand, to crow 
like Peter Pan, and proclaim the cleverness, the wonder¬ 
fulness of his age. Was there ever an age in which 
scholarship was so good and cheap ? For half-a-crown 
you may buy Dr. Ward’s edition of Lillo’s two best 
plays. Lillo! What was Lillo that he was worth the 
attention of Dr. Ward ? Well, read Dr. Ward on the 
subject, get an inkling of all that his vast knowledge, 
his extraordinary memory, and his certain scholarship 
have to tell you about Lillo, and you will feel, not only 
that Lillo was much more important and interesting 
than you supposed, but that an age which contains a 
Dr. Ward, and a Dr. Ward who will tell you all this 
for half-a-crown, is really an extraordinary age. And 
then take up Charles Lamb’s fascinating book (only 
half-a-crown again) and contrast the age which could 
only swallow Chapman in little fragments with an age 
which wants him whole—tragedies (Professor Boas is 
editing them in this same Belles Lettres series) and 
comedies alike, with learned introductions, notes, 


varice lectiones, bibliographical details, and whatnot, as 
if Chapman were the only dramatist who ever wrote, 
or as if life were a thousand years long, and there were 
nothing else to do in it but read. Nicholas Rowe, 
again: the world knows its Congreve and Wycherley, 
its Dryden and Otway, so well that it must go on to 
Rowe, or it will have nothing else left to read. And 
here, again, is “The Owl and the 'Nightingale”— 
seventy pages of introduction, nearly 150 of text (in two 
versions), thirty-six of notes, and seventy of glossary— 
as if, when we had romped through all English litera¬ 
ture, there were time left to sit down to an exhaustive 
study of the masterpieces of Middle English. Still, we 
are not satisfied. We must have the minor poems of 
Elizabethan minor poets, and here is the Clarendon 
Press ready with a delightful, antique-looking reprint of 
Drayton’s “ Nimphalls ” and other things. A step 
further and we shall have the whole “ Poly-olbion ”— 
and a demand could more reasonably be expected for 
that than for the travels of the Elizabethan traveller, 
Fynes Moryson, “ in Germany, Bohmerland, Sweitzer- 
land, Netherland, Denmarke, Poland, Italy, Turky, 
France, England, Scotland and Ireland,” which Messrs. 
MacLehose are adding to their various handsome 
editions of old travels. 

Lovers of “ midnight darlings,” small men who 
stagger under their weight, or huge men, like the late 
Mr. Joseph Knight, in whose hands anything less like 
a folio seemed petty, may be inclined to sneer at 
these reprints in small volumes, at the people who like 
their selections made for them, ahd their scholarship 
all ready dressed for them in introductions and notes. 
But we may justly claim for the present age, not only 
a very wide diffusion of scholarship of a kind sufficient 
to make a public for the introductions and notes, but a 
remarkable fertility in scholars fit to do the work. We 
must not be taken to class either Miss Hart or Mr. 
Parrott with Dr. Ward when we say that all these edi¬ 
tions are the work of genuine scholars. Mr. Brett, again, 
clearly knows his Drayton thoroughly; he has chosen 
the poems well and printed them carefully. And all 
this labour-saving apparatus—for that is what it comes 
to—testifies to a genuine desire on the part of the 
public to know the truth, and all the truth—to have a 
sound text to read, notes which will explain the mean¬ 
ing when it is obscure, and introductions that may point 
out the plan and general portee of the work. The ideal 
thing, of course, is to make one’s own introductions, 
to ferret out one’s own notes. Life is not long enough, 
especially when we are so anxious t- read everything, 
major or minor, that has survived from the past. 

It remains true that never has literature been so 
ardently, so widely, nor so intelligently studied as at the 
present day—and that in spite of the extravagant or 
dismal, silly or stupid, finicking or vulgar nonsense 
which the Press pours forth daily in its so-called 
“ literary ” columns. Setting all that aside, and setting 
aside the thousands of feeble, and nasty, and illiterate 
books that flood the bookstalls, we may claim fairly to 
be the most scholarly age in English history. There 
is no limit to our curiosity about our first-rate and 
second-rate writers of the past; no limit to our demand 
for accuracy and thoroughness, and no limit, as it 
appears, to the supply of scholars capable of satisfying 
our requirements. 

Yes; buf what of ourselves? What are we doing all 
this time to express our own life and hand on our lamp 
to posterity? Our scholarship of itself is one thing 
we are doing—seeing that posterity no less than our¬ 
selves shall have good texts and good criticism, and 
that cheap. There are hundreds of living people who, 
when their time comes, will deserve a “ Grammarian’s 
Funeral ” for that alone. It is the common reproach 
against us that we are doing nothing original, that we 
have no great writers whom the scholars of two cen- 
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turies hence will annotate and squabble over and estab¬ 
lish. We turn from Fynes Moryson and pick up Mr. 
Knight’s “ Where three Empires meet ” (and we men¬ 
tion it because to name “ Arabia Deserta,” or a book 
by Professor Browne would be unfair to Moryson); 
from Drayton, and pick up—what? It is really im¬ 
possible to choose from among the scores of modern 
poets on our shelves—well, let us shut our eyes and 
draw. What is this? “The City of the Soul.’’ And 
we have not even mentioned Mr. Meredith, or Mr. 
Bridges, or Francis Thompson, or Mr. Swinburne. 
We turn from Rowe and take up Attila, from 
Lillo and here is Waste, from Chapman’s comedies to 
The Importance of Being Earnest. It is all nonsense! 
Let us drink to Our Noble Selves 1 


THE SWAN OF LICHFIELD 

A Swan and Her Friends. By E. V. Lucas. (Methuen 

. and Co., 12s. 6d., net.) 

To write the biography of Anna Seward is to disinter 
a corpse, and it is impossible to acquit Mr. Lucas of a 
certain freakish perversity in the selection of such a 
subject for a book of over three hundred pages. In 
her own day the “ Swan of Lichfield ” was no incon¬ 
siderable figure in the world of letters. She was adored 
by Hayley (whose poetry was certainly no worse than 
her own), she was on speaking terms with Johnson, 
she was a friend of Scott. Her remains—which may 
still be read by the curious—afford an amazing com¬ 
mentary on the value of contemporary criticism. The 
study of inanity is, however, as Mr. Lucas is careful to 
remind us, not without its interest, and the present 
volume is quite as entertaining as anything that its 
author has yet given us. 

Anna Seward was a typical product of her period, 
and that period must be reckoned as among the worst 
in the history of English literature. Her style was 
affected, pompous,- jejune, and dull. She never by 
any chance called a spade a spade. A lake to her was 
always a glittering expanse of water. Her literary 
tastes were deplorable. She considered Erasmus 
Darwin a poet, and she thought Southey “ beyond 
•comparison the superior ” to Wordsworth. Yet she 
could praise genius too, and it remains to her credit 
that she was among the first to discern the essential 
greatness of the author of “ Tristram Shandy.” Scott 
she admired not wisely but too well—too well, indeed, 
since, dying, she made him her literary executor. 
Scott performed the task like the great gentleman he 
was, but with what agony of soul may be dimly 
guessed. Perhaps, however, even the iron resolution of 
the Wizard of the North was hardly proof against 
such flattery as this: 

Your epic ballad, “ Cadzow Castle,” is all over excellence, har¬ 
monic, picturesque, characteristic. It satisfies to luxury the whole 
•soul of my imagination. the gay festivity of modern life, with 
which it opens, and the quiet graces of a cultivated landscape, in the 
blessedness of national peace, which forms the close, have the finest 
possible effect, as preceding and succeeding the spirited and sublime 
story of Regent Murray’s assassination. The lifted pall of oblivion 
•discloses that scene in all the interesting customs and manners of the 
feudal times. Then the interspersed landscapes ! You Salvator 1 
you Claude !—what a night scene !—what an animated description 
of the morning chase! Your bull!—what a sublime creature I— 
and O ! the soft, sweet picture of Margaret; pale, yet beauteous 
•convalescent from her maternal throes !—it rivals the Alcmeha of 
Pindar in his first Nemean ode. 

It is the supreme merit of this biography that its 
subject is not allowed to dominate the stage to the 
exclusion of other and perhaps worthier figures. Lich¬ 
field life in the closing years of the eighteenth century 
is sketched with a vivid pen. We catch an occasional 
glimpse of the ponderous gallantries of Richard Lovell 
Edgeworth, and the luckless amours of Thomas Day, 
of “ Sandford and Merton ” fame. Dr. Erasmus 
Darwin—whose second wife Miss Seward unavailingly 
desired to be—bears us frequent company, and Mr. 


Lucas has thought it worth while to reproduce in these 
pages “ The Loves of the Triangles,” that once famous 
parody of “The Botanic Garden”—a poem, too, al¬ 
most as tedious as its prototype. To the Ladies of 
Llangollen, a couple of eccentric recluses who dedi¬ 
cated themselves to solitude in early life, Mr. Lucas 
has devoted an entire chapter, by no means the least 
interesting in the volume. For these ladies—and par¬ 
ticularly for the elder one, Lady Eleanor Butler—Miss 
Seward, who revelled in rank, appears to have enter¬ 
tained a very sincere affection. Finally, there is the 
great Dr. Johnson, whom it is easy to see the Swan 
very cordially disliked. In 1784 she conveyed the news 
of his death to Hayley—then a very frequent corre¬ 
spondent : 

At last, my dear bard, extinct is that mighty spirit, in which so 
much good and evil, so much large expansion and illiberal narrow¬ 
ness of mind, were blended—that enlightened the whole literary 
world with the splendours of his imagination, and, at times, with 
the steadiest fires of judgment; and, yet more frequently, darkened 
it with spleen and envy; potent, through the resistless powers of his 
understanding, to shroud the fairest claims of rival excellence. 
Indiscriminate praise is pouring in full tides, around his tomb, and 
characteristic reality is overwhelmed in the torrent. 

After all, there is nothing in the popularity of 
Anna Seward that need surprise us. Since her day 
we have witnessed the rise and fall of a Martin 
Farquhar Tupper and of a Philip James Bailey. And it 
may be worth while recalling that of a contemporary 
of the Swan—a Charlotte Smith, of Bignor (in 
Sussex)—the Gentleman’s Magazine found it 
possible to write:—“It is trifling praise for Mrs. 
Smith’s sonnets to pronounce them superior to 
Shakespeare’s and Milton’s.” Sic transit gloria mundi. 


RECENT ARCHAEOLOGY 

The Annual of the British School at Athens. 

Vol. XII. (Macmillan, 25s. net.) 

Egypt and Western Asia in the Light of Recent Dis¬ 
coveries. L. W. King and H. R. Hall. 

(S.P.C.K., 10s. net.) 

The work of the British School of Archaeology in 
Athens has placed the school in the front rank of 
archaeological research, and the appearance of the 
“ Annual ” is one of the landmarks of the archaeo¬ 
logical year. The close association of the school with 
the epoch-making discoveries in Crete adds to the im¬ 
portance of a publication in which we may always look 
with confidence for mature consideration of the vast 
mass of new evidence concerning prehistoric Greece, 
which has accumulated with almost disconcerting 
rapidity of late years. And the twelfth volume has 
been awaited with added eagerness, in that it was to 
contain the completion of Mr. Mackenzie’s article 
upon the Cretan palaces. That completion is now 
before us, and we are bound to admit that it carries 
his argument to a conclusion more forcible and final 
than we had been disposed to anticipate. From the 
demolition of Dorpfeld’s “ Achaean ” theory he has 
proceeded to the erection of a theory of Cretan 
origins remarkable, not only for its intrinsic sound¬ 
ness, but also for the coincidence of its conclusions 
with those reached by other archaeologists from totally 
different data and upon different lines of thought. 
Architecture, racial type, customs, mythology and re¬ 
ligion, all seem, in the light of most recent research, 
to point to a North African origin for the “ Mediter¬ 
ranean ” race, and that origin shared with the pre- 
dynastic race of Egypt. In the light of this theory 
much that was strange and dark in the ALgean prehis¬ 
toric world, and, indeed, in the artistic development 
of classical Greece, becomes plain as daylight. We 
owe a great debt to Mr. Mackenzie for the lucid 
manner in which he has set forth the evidence from 
the data with which he is here immediately concerned. 
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Particularly instructive, when read in close con¬ 
junction with Mr. Mackenzie’s article, is “Egypt 
and Western Asia in the Light of Recent Dis¬ 
coveries,” by Messrs. Hall and King. Both these 
gentlemen have achieved a distinction which makes 
their names a sufficient recommendation for the book. 
The S.P.C.K., indeed, does well in pursuing its 
publication of works like those of Maspero, and this 
volume, which forms an indispensable continuation of 
the work of the great Egyptologist. Though the 
responsibility of authorship is not here specifically 
divided, we can hardly be wrong in ascribing the 
Babylonian and Assyrian chapters to Mr. King—whose 
valuable publication of “ Chronicles Concerning Early 
Babylonian Kings ” we noticed recently—and to Mr. 
Hall those chapters which deal with pre-dynastic 
Egypt and its relation to the Aigean. Of very special 
interest is the opening chapter, in which Mr. Hall 
combats, we think reasonably. Professor Flinders 
Petrie’s theory of a palaeolithic Egypt thickly 
afforested, and swept by torrential streams. In the 
Babylonian chapters we have revelled in the detailed 
account of the vicissitudes of Shirpurla and Gishku, 
and of the building of Gudea’s temple. Throughout 
the book the dramatic force and simplicity of language 
render it not merely intelligible, but even fascinating; 
and the learning which underlies it is never obtrusive; 
yet—and herein lies the skill of the writers in hand¬ 
ling their material—the necessity for smooth writing 
has never betrayed them into bald dogmatism on dis¬ 
puted points. 

The book is brought thoroughly up to date, even 
the excavations at Boghaz Keui and at Der-el-Bahari 
being included, and a good account is given of the 
remarkable results of the Susa excavations. 

In the Egyptian chapters we make no doubt that the 
authors are right in their view that “ Aha ” and 
“ Narmer ” are the originals of the legendary Mena. 
But the pre-dynastic time of Egypt is perhaps better 
set forth here than any other part of the story; and 
we make no doubt that of the various theories sum¬ 
marised by the authors, that which would make the 
neolithic Egyptians “ Mediterranean ” in type and 
race is the correct one. Of the Semitic element in 
dynastic times there is more uncertainty, and we are 
inclined to think that in the Sumero-Semitic blend of 
race which (perhaps) inaugurated the dynastic history 
in Egypt there was more of the Ugro-Altaic than of 
the Semitic element. 

In the Asiatic chapters the principal matter is that 
already treated by Mr. King in the book to which 
we have already referred; namely, the skilful re¬ 
arrangement of the Babylonian dynasties, and the 
separation from them of the line of kings of the 
“ Country of the Sea.” The point is here re-stated, 
and the consequent modifications of chronology clearly 
set forth. 

As a whole the book is no less than indispensable to 
anyone who seeks to keep abreast with the advance of 
modern research in the history of the world’s dawn¬ 
ing. 


ELIZABETH GUNNING 

7 he Story of a Beautiful Duchess, being an Account of 
the Life and Times of Elizabeth Gunning, Duchess 
of Hamilton and Argyll. By Horace Bleackley, 
M.A. (London: Constable, 21s. net.) 

It is perhaps a pity that Mr. Bleackley, writing about 
Elizabeth Gunning, and necessarily telling us something 
of other members of the family, did not write more of 
Maria Gunning, Countess of Coventry, and so make his 
book a complete history of the remarkable sisters. He 
would have had room between the pretty covers of this 


volume, for he is at times a little more diffuse and 
detailed about Elizabeth than was strictly needful. 
“ The Sisters Gunning,” to anyone conversant with the 
period, would have been a more attractive title. Cer¬ 
tainly, however, the title is appropriate enough; rieauti- 
ful Elizabeth was beyond question, and she married two 
dukes, of whom one was a duke twice over, so that 
Dr. Johnson called her “ the duchess with three tails.” 
It is a wonderful history, that of the Gunnings. There 
have been women a few who have begun lower down— 
the Gunnings, of course, were gentlefolk—and finished 
higher up; but for two sisters, with nothing but good 
looks to help them, to march so irresistibly to great 
positions was really curious. Nothing but good looks is 
almost literally true. Maria was a flighty, vain, and dis¬ 
tinctly silly creature, and it says much for the manage¬ 
ment of her mother that she married so handsomely, 
and did not, in the euphemistic phrase of the day, 
“ accept an establishment.” Elizabeth had more char¬ 
acter, no doubt—the late Duke of Argyll, not a facile 
judge, had a great respect for his grandmother—but 
there is nothing in Mr. Bleackley’s careful and very 
laudatory record to show that she was not quite an 
ordinary woman, apart from her beauty. Neither 
sister had any education to speak of, and reading care¬ 
fully in the records of the time, one observes that neither 
had much in the way of manners either. But education, 
manners—who cared for that in the presence of two 
such faces ? It is really something to the credit of a 
corrupt and “ cynical ” age that mere beauty could go 
so far in it. 

Mr. Bleackley’s book, being complete and know¬ 
ledgeable, could not be otherwise than interesting, and, 
to a reader previously ignorant of the subject, must be 
full of surprising events. He is not a master of vivid 
character drawing like Carlyle, but that faculty is rare. 
As a matter of fact,, outside the Gunnings themselves 
he had not much interesting material in the way of 
character. Neither of Elizabeth’s husbands—Hamil¬ 
ton, the reckless profligate, or Argyll, the excellent 
soldier and worthy landlord—arrests one’s attention 
very forcibly. Some minor characters (in the story), 
like the mad Duke of Douglas and his energetic wife, 
Peggy, or the Lady Jane Douglas of the famous 
“ Douglas cause,” are more curious to observe. That 
famous cause, indeed, takes up a considerable part of 
the book. The Duchess of Hamilton’s connection with 
it was that, if Lady Jane’s children were not her own, 
the young Duke of Hamilton would have succeeded to 
a large part of the Duke of Douglas’s estates, so that 
she was, of course, intimately concerned; but it speaks 
a little unfavourably of her interest as an individual 
woman that so much space could have been spared for 
the arguments and evidence. Most astonishing evi¬ 
dence it was, no doubt. Mr. Bleackley is on the 
Hamilton side, but he insists that he writes without 
prejudice. In one small matter, however, one imagines 
that prejudice did get the better of him: James Boswell 
was on the other side, and Mr. Bleackley is so angry 
with him that he gives a fierce account of Boswell’s 
appearance and manners, which is manifestly unfair. 
The occasion was the visit of Boswell with Johnson to 
Inverary, and the sage talking with his beautiful hostess 
must have been a curious and charming sight. One or 
two other famous people come slightly into her life. 
Charles Fox, at Eton, fell in love with ner in a modest 
and boyish way, and late in her life, at Naples, she met 
and was kind to a beautiful woman, whose start was 
far humbler than her own, and whose beauty was to be 
even more famous—Emma Hamilton, to wit. She was 
Emma Hart then, and not yet married, so that the 
Duchess of Hamilton did a bold as well as a kind thing 
in befriending her. It is pleasant to know that she had 
a kind heart, this beautiful Gunning, with all her 
worldly successes. G. S. S. 
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THE HOOTAWA VANDYCK: 

AN OLD MASTER’S TRAGEDY 

“ My own experience,” said an expert to a group of 
mostly middle-aged men, who had spent their whole 
life in investigating spiritual phenomena, “ is a pecu¬ 
liar one." 

“ It was in the early autumn of 1900. I was at 
Rome, whence I had gone to investigate the relative 
artistic affinity between Pietro Cavallini and Giotto 
(whose position, I think, will have to be adjusted). 
There were as yet only a few visitors at the Hotel 
Russie, chiefly maiden ladies and casual tourists, be¬ 
sides a certain Scotch family and myself. Colonel 
Brodie, formerly of the 69th Highlanders, was a re¬ 
tired officer of that rather peppery type which always 
seems to belong to the stage rather than real life, 
though you meet so many examples on the Continent. 
He possessed an extraordinary topographical know¬ 
ledge of modern Rome, the tramway system, and the 
hours at which churches and galleries were open. He 
would waylay you in the entrance hall and enquire 
severely if you had been to the Catacombs. In the case 
of an affirmative answer he would describe a tomb or 
ruin you had missed, far better worth seeing; and if 
a negative he would smile, and tell you the shortest 
and cheapest route, and the amount which should be 
tendered to the Trappist Father. Later on in the even¬ 
ing over coffee, if he was pleased with you, he would 
mention in a very impressive manner, ‘ I am, as you 
probably know, Colonel Brodie of Hootawa.’ His 
wife, beside whom I sat at table d’hote, retained traces 
of former beauty; she was thin, and still tight-laced; 
was somewhat acid in manner, censorious concerning 
the other visitors, singularly devoted to her tedious 
husband, and fretfully attached to the beautiful 
daughter for whose pleasure and education they were 
visiting Rome. I gathered that they were fairly well 
to do. 

“ It was Mrs. Brodie who first broke the ice by 
asking if I was interested in pictures. Miss Brodie, 
who sat between her parents, turned very red, and 
said: ‘ Oh, mamma, you are talking to one of the 
greatest experts in Europe.’ I was surprised and 
somewhat gratified by her knowledge (indeed, it 
chilled me some days later when she confessed to 
having learnt the information only that day by over¬ 
hearing an argument between myself and a friend at 
the Colonna Gallery on Stefano de Zevio, and the in¬ 
debtedness of Northern Italian art to Teutonic 
influences). 

“ Mrs. Brodie took the intelligence quite calmly, 
and merely inspected me through her lorgnettes as if I 
were an object in a museum. 

“ ‘ Ah, you must talk to Flora about pictures. 1 
have no doubt that she will tell you a good deal even 
you do not know. We have some very interesting 
pictures up in Scotland. My husband is Colonel 
Brodie of Hootawa (no relation to the Brodie of 
Brodie). His grandfather was a great collector, and 
originally we possessed seven Raphaels.’ ‘ Indeed,’ I 
replied, eagerly; ‘might I ask the names of the pic¬ 
tures? I would know them at once.’ 

“ ‘ I have never seen them.’ said Mrs. Brodie; 

‘ they were not left to my husband, who quarrelled 
with his father. Fortunately, none of us care for 
Raphaels, but the most valuable of all the pictures, 
including a Vandyck, were entailed. Flora is particu¬ 
larly attached to Vandyck. He is alwavs so romantic, 

I think.’ 

“ Flora, embarrassed by her mother’s eulogy of 
family heirlooms, leaned across as if to address me, 


and said: ‘ Oh, mamma, I don’t think they really were 
Raphaels; they were probably only by pupils—Giulio 
Romano, Perino del Vaga, or Luca Penni.’ 

“ ‘ As you never saw them, my dear,’ said Mrs. 
Brodie severely, ‘ I don’t think you can possibly tell. 
Your grandfather ’ (she glared at me) ‘ was considered 
the greatest expert in Europe, and described them in 
his will as Raphaels. It would be impious to suggest 
that they are by any one else; there were two Holy 
Families. One of them was given to your grand¬ 
father by the King of Holland in recognition of his 
services, and a third, was purchased direct from the 
Queen of Naples. But your father is getting im¬ 
patient for his cigar.’ They rose and bowed sweetly. 
I joined them in the glass vTinter garden a few minutes 
later. 

“ ‘ Have you been to the Pincio? But I forgot, of 
course you know Rome. I do love the Pincio,’ sighed 
Mrs. Brodie over some needlework, and then, as an 
afterthought: ‘ Do you know the two things that have 
impressed me most since I came here?’ ‘ I could not 
dare to guess any more than I dare tell you what has 
impressed me most,’ I replied, gazing softly at Flora. 
‘ The two things which have really and truly im¬ 
pressed me,’ continued Mrs. Brodie, ‘ more than any¬ 
thing else, more than the Pantheon or the Palatine, or 
the Forum, are—St. Peter’s and the Colosseum.’ She 
almost looked young again. 

“ The next day we visited the Borghese, and I was 
able to explain to Flora why the circular ‘ Madonna 
and Angels ’ was not by Botticelli. And, indeed, there 
was hardly a picture in Rome I was unable to re¬ 
attribute to its rightful owner. In the apt Flora I 
found a receptive pupil; she even grew suspicious 
about the great Velasquez at the Doria, in which she 
fancied, with all the enthusiasm of youth that she 
detected the handling of Mazo. I soon found it was 
better for her training to discourage her from looking 
at pictures at all—we confined ourselves to photo¬ 
graphs. In a photograph you are not disturbed by 
colour, or by impasto, and you are able to study the 
morphic values in a picture, by which means you arrive 
at the attribution without any disturbing aesthetic 
considerations. 

“ One afternoon, returning from some church cere¬ 
mony, Flora said to me: 

“ ‘ Oh, Aleister ’ (we were already engaged 
secretly), ‘ papa is going to ask you next winter to 
stay at Hootawa; before I forget I want to warn you 
never to criticise his pictures. They are mostly of the 
Dutch and English school, and I daresay you will 
find a great many of the names wrong, but you know 
papa is irritable, and it would offend him if you said 
that the Teborcli was really by Pietro de Hooghe. You 
can easily avoid saying anything, and then you will 
really admire the Vandyck.’ 

“ ‘ Darling Flora, of course I promise. By the way, 
you never speak of your family ghost, although Mrs. 
Brodie always refers to it as if I knew all about it; and 
the Colonel has often told me of Sir Rupert’s military 
achievements.’ 

“ ‘ Oh, Aleister, I don’t know whether you believe 
in ghosts: it is very extraordinary. Whenever any 
disaster or any good fortune happens to our family, Sir 
Rupert Brodie’s figure, just as he appears in the Van¬ 
dyck, is seen walking in the Long Gallery; and every 
night he appears at twelve o’clock in the green spare 
bedroom; but only guests and servants ever see him 
there. We have a saying at Hootawa that servants 
will not stay unless they are able to see Sir Rupert the 
first month after their arrival. Only members of the 
family are able to see him in the Long Gallery, and, of 
course, we never know whether he betokens good or 
ill luck. The last time he appeared there, papa was so 
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nervous that he sold out of Consols, which went down 
an eighth the day after. We were all very much 
relieved. But he invested the money in some concern 
called “ The Imperial Federation Stylograph Pen Com¬ 
pany,” and lost most of it; so it was not of much use.’ 

‘‘‘Tell me, darling, of your father’s other invest¬ 
ments,’ I asked anxiously. 

“ ‘ Oh, you must ask papa about them, I don’t under¬ 
stand business; but I want to tell you about Sir Rupert. 
The Society for Psychical Research sent down a com¬ 
mittee to enquire into the credibility of the ghost, and 
recorded four authentic appearances in the spare bed¬ 
room; and on family evidence accepted three of the 
appearances in the Long Gallery. It was just after the 
report was issued that papa was invited to lease the 
house to some Americans for the summer, and he 
always gets a good price for it now, simply on account 
of the ghost. I always think that rather horrid. I 
don’t believe poor Sir Rupert would like it.’ 

“ ‘ Perhaps he doesn’t know,’ I suggested. 

“ ‘ Of course, you don’t believe in him,’ she said in 
rather an offended way. 

“ ‘ My darling, of course I do; I have always believed 
in ghosts. Most of the pictures in the world, as I am 
always saying, were painted by ghosts.’ 

“ ‘ Oh, no, Aleister, you’re laughing at me; but when 
you see Sir Rupert, as you will, in the spare bedroom, 
you will believe too.’ 

“ At the end of January I became Flora’s accepted 
fiance. 

“ In February I moved with the Brodies to Florence, 
where I was able to introduce them to all my kind and 
hospitable friends—the Berensons, the Loesers, and 
the Hornes. Flora was in every way a great success, 
and commenced a little book on Nero di Bici for Bell’s 
Great Painters Series. It was quite a primavera. Our 
marriage was arranged for the following February. 
The Brodies were to return to Hootawa after it was 
vacated by the American summer tenants. I was to 
join them for Christmas on my return from America, 
where I was compelled to go in order to settle my 
affairs. My father, Lorenzo Q. Sweat, of Chicago, 
evinced great pleasure at my approaching union with 
an old Scotch family; he promised me a handsome 
allowance considering his recent losses in the meat 
packing swindle—I mean trade. I was able to dissuade 
him from coming to Europe for the ceremony. After 
delivering two successful lectures on Pietro Cavallini 
in the early Fall at mother’s soirees I sailed for 
Liverpool. 

‘ ‘ There was deep snow on the ground when I arrived 
at Hootawa in the early afternoon of a cold December 
day. The Colonel met me at the station in the uniform 
of the 69th, attended by two gillies holding torches. 

“ ‘ There will just be enough light to glance at the 
pictures before tea,’ he said gaily, and in three-quarters 
of an hour I was embracing Flora and saluting her 
mother, who were in the hall to greet me. For the 
most part Hootawa was a typical old Scotch castle, 
with extinguisher turrets; an incongruous Jacobian 
addition rather enhanced its picturesque ensemble. 

“‘You’ll see better pictures here than anything in 
Rome,’ remarked the Colonel; but Flora giggled rather 
nervously. 

“ In the smoking-room and library I inspected, with 
assumed interest, works by the little masters of Hol¬ 
land and some more admirable examples of the English 
eighteenth-century school. Faithful to my promise, I 
pronounced everyone of them to be little gems, unsur¬ 
passed by anything in the private collections of America 
or Europe. We passed into the drawing-room and 
parlour with the same success. In the latter apartment 
the Colonel, grasping my arm, said impressively: ‘ Now 
you will see our great treasure, the Brodie Vandyck, of 
which Flora has so often told you. I have never lent 


it for exhibition, for, as you know, we are rather super¬ 
stitious about it. Sir Joshua Reynolds, in 1780, offered 
to paint the portraits of the whole family in exchange 
for the picture. Dr. Waagen describes it in his well- 
known work, and Dr. Bode came from Berlin on pur¬ 
pose to see it some years ago, when he left a certificate 
(which was scarcely necessary) of its undoubted authen¬ 
ticity ; but I was so touched by his genuine admiration 
that I presented him with a small Dutch picture he 
admired in the smoking-room, and thought not un¬ 
worthy of placing in the Berlin Gallery. I expect you 
know Dr. Bode.’ 

“ ‘ Not personally,’ I said, as we stepped into the 
Long Gallery. 

“ It was a delightful panelled room, with oak-beamed 
ceiling; between the mullioned windows were old 
Venetian mirrors and seventeenth-century chairs. At 
the end, concealed by a rich crimson brocade, hung the 
Vandyck, the only picture on the walls. 

“ It was the Colonel himself who drew aside the cur¬ 
tain which veiled discreetly the famous portrait of 
Sir Rupert Brodie, at the age of thirty-two, in the 
beautiful costume of the period. The face was unusually 
pallid; it was just the sort of picture you would expect 
to walk out of its frame. 

“ ‘ You have never seen a finer Vandyck, I am sure,’ 
said Mrs. Brodie anxiously. I examined the work with 
great care, employing a powerful pocket glass. 
There was an awkward pause of about five minutes. 

“ ‘ Well, sir,’ said the Colonel, ‘ have you nothing to 
say? ’ 

“ ‘ It is a very interesting and excellent work, though 
not by Vandyck; it is by Jamieson, his Scotch pupil; 
the morphic forms . . .’—but I got no further; 

there was a loud clap of thunder, and Flora fainted 
away. I was hastening to her side when her father’s 
powerful arm seized my collar. He ran me down the 
gallery and out by an egress which led into the entrance 
hall, where some menial opened the massive door. I 
felt one stinging blow on my face, then, bleeding and 
helpless, I was kicked down the steps into the snow, 
from which I was picked up half stunned by one of the 
gillies. 

“ ‘ Eh, mon, hae ye seen the bogles at Hootawa?’ 
he observed. 

“ ‘ It will be very civil of you if you will conduct me 
to the depot or the nearest caravanserai,’ I replied. 

“ I never saw Flora again.” 

“ But what has happened about the ghost, Mr. 
Sweat? You never told us anything about it. Did 
you ever see it? asked one of the listeners in a dis¬ 
appointed tone. 

“Oh, I forgot; no, that was rather tragic. Sir 
‘Rupert Brodie never appeared again, not even in the 
spare bedroom; he seemed offended. Eventually his 
portrait was sent up to London, where Mr. Lionel Cust 
pointed out that it could not have been painted until 
after Vandyck’s death, at which time Sir Rupert was 
only ten years old. Indeed, there was some uncertainty 
whether the picture represented Sir Rupert at all. 
Colonel Brodie never recovered from the shock, and 
resides chiefly at Harrogate. Gradually the servants 
ali gave notice, and Hootawa ceased to attract Ameri¬ 
cans. Poor Flora, I ought to have remembered my 
promise; but the habit was too strong in me. Sir 
Oliver Lodge, I believe, has an explanation for the non- 
appearance of the phantom after the events I have 
described. He regards it as a good instance of 
bi-psychic duality—the fortuitous phenomenon by which 
spirits are often uncertain as to whom they really repre¬ 
sent. But I am only an art critic, not a physicist.” 

Robert Ross. 
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A FORECAST 

There was once a silly schoolmaster whose one idea 
in life was to make the boys in his house, constantly 
and consistently uncomfortable. To carry out this 
great aim he invented a new variety of football, com¬ 
pared with which the most rugged Rugger is posi¬ 
tively sybaritic; it was such an efficient, manly, 
thorough-going sport that it gave the boys heart- 
disease in the prime of their youth, and the school 
doctor said it wouldn’t quite do. But the master had 
other ways of fulfilling his main purpose: he scowled 
on armchairs as horribly luxurious, and when he heard 
that one of the boys had had two hot baths in a week 
•he said: “ Boy, boy! you are like the later Romans, 
boy!” 

Of course, this was nonsense—a fair sample of the 
singularly silly nonsense to which schoolmasters as a 
race are addicted—but it illustrates a curious pro¬ 
pensity common to us all of trying to institute com¬ 
parisons between the present and the past, of endeav¬ 
ouring by this means to divine the future. One 
fears that this is a form of divination as futile as the 
old recognised contrivances—or perhaps the ancient 
sciences might prove their claim to a higher trust— 
but we are always wondering whether we are really 
like the later Romans, and whether our end will be as 
theirs. It is a futile attempt, I say; because the 
conditions are so utterly dissimilar. It is true that 
the Romans were rich, luxurious, the lords of a great 
empire: but with that one has to stop. They were 
Latins: we are a mixture of Saxon and Scandinavian, 
with a dash of Celtic: theirs was a slave state, ours is 
not: they had put away their modified democracy long 
before they became “later”; we have thrown our¬ 
selves, heart and soul, into a very popular form of 
“ popular government.” And then all the world-con¬ 
ditions are widely and utterly different: there are no 
Huns, nor Goths, nor Vandals to overwhelm us; or if 
there were we should destroy them with quick-firing 
guns. Perhaps if this were the seventh century and 
not the twentieth' the Mahdi would be in occupation 
of the Court of St. James; but Lord Kitchener and 
applied science have made this mode of purgation 
impossible. No; it is useless to attempt this method 
of divination from the past; one had better stand in the 
old ways if one would pry into the future. Some 
weeks ago I read in The Academy of a Cam¬ 
bridge Don—a very violent man, I am afraid—who 
thinks that Geomancy means “ divination by earth¬ 
quakes.” Well, that would be an ugly and dangerous 
method enough; still, it might give as good results 
as the way of historical comparison. 

And yet one cannot help wondering and speculating 
as to the next chapter in human affairs; one cannot 
help asking oneself, for example, as to what will be 
the end of the United States of America. Here again, 
of course, there are points of resemblance between the 
modern state, and those famous “ later Romans.” 
There are the savage contrasts of enormous wealth 
and hideous poverty; there is the population composed 
of all the nations of the earth; there is, perhaps, no 
very great distinction between a Servile War and a 

Labour Movement.” But one knows that it will 
not do: these likenesses are but on the surface. Cali¬ 
fornia is not to Washington as Egypt was to Rome; and 
the Roman plutocrat, though he may have been a very 
bad fellow, was unable to exercise the horribly cor¬ 
rupting and all-pervading influence of a Standard Oil 
magnate. Trimalchio’s dinner-party, perhaps, was 
not in the very best taste, the opimianum Falernum 
annos centum was possibly over-accented, though one 
cannot help applauding the hors d’oeuvres which pic¬ 
tured the Signs of the Zodiac. In any case, there 


is something magnificent in the Roman millionaire’s 
question: What is a poor man ? and one is ready to 
pardon a good deal for the sake of his allusion to 
his wife as “ this Megaera.” Trimalchio, doubtless, 
was a bad citizen, and a bad subject, an omen of 
dissolution, if you please; but he was not an active 
enemy of the human race. 

And so one returns, quite unfortified, to the question 
of what will eventually happen to the United States 
of America. It is really very difficult; one might have 
hoped something of Japan, but, as fate ordains, the 
Japanese have taken to the study of Herbert Spencer— 
or, at least, they say so. Of course, one hopes great 
things of the Japanese; one trusts that their Western 
assumptions are mere profitable play-acting; that 
when they have crushed the blatant Occident under 
their feet by means of Occidental science, they will 
calmly return to true civilisation, and dispute once 
more concerning the orthodox doctrine of arranging 
flowers in a jar, and the true recipe for the compo¬ 
sition of incense. We desire to be optimistic, and if 
Japan is indeed true to herself the future of America 
may yet be secure. 

But if this is not so to be, what remains for 
this extraordinary mass of barbarism, combining as 
it does all the horrible savagery of the past with the 
industrial atheism of the present? One does not wish 
to press the case too strongly. I have no desire to 
repeat seriatim the long list of abominations which I 
have already catalogued in The Academy; one needs 
not to emphasise the fact that the “ graft ” trials in 
San Francisco are accompanied by a kind of infernal 
chorus of bullies and bravoes armed with revolvers. 
But what is to happen? 

Of course, there is one assumption constantly made 
by citizens of the United States which must be firmly 
negatived. Americans are always speaking of them¬ 
selves as a “ young ” nation. This is clearly non¬ 
sense. The original settlers of the United States 
were emigrants from a very old civilisation; those 
famous men of the Mayflower carried with them (or 
should have carried with them) the lessons of a 
thousand years of nationality. Since then the off¬ 
scourings and wretched outcasts of Europe have been 
poured into the States: Sclavs, Italians, Englishmen, 
Germans, Irish have been tumbled headlong into the 
melting-pot. All the products of the ages are 
mingled there; there is certainly no element of youth 
in the cauldron, and one must repel, firmly but kindly, 
the excuses that are made because “ we ” are a 
“young people.” And what is to happen? 

Well, personally, I believe that the United States 
are going mad; that the symptoms which we have 
harshly condemned as evidences of national wickedness 
are really evidences of national mania. I do not deny 
that wickedness has been exalted and cultivated in 
" these States ” to a very great degree. I am aware 
that the War of Independence was a squalid imposture, 
that the after history of the United States is a history 
of fraud and swindling unexampled in the story of the 
world; I know that American politics, national and 
' municipal, have long been the most shameful of all 
stories, that justice is more rare in America than 
bdellium. But I do not think this Is the point. I 
doubt whether the Americans are destined to be the 
final and supreme examples of national villainy; or 
rather, in default of purging hordes of barbarians, I 
question whether the curtain will be rung down on a 
tableau of mere wickedness. It seems to me likely 
that as animal decay produces a new race—maggots 
have no resemblance to a dead sheep—so sheer mad¬ 
ness will be the result of the “ intellectual ” and “ poli¬ 
tical ” activities of the United States. The world, 
perhaps, is to behold the strange spectacle of a whole 
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nation in delirium. In a sense it will be something 
new; and yet, perhaps, historic examples might be 
found. Athens was politically mad in the days of 
Cleon, the Sausage King; England was not far from 
mania when the wholly unimportant siege of Mafeking 
was relieved; France has had the Grand Monarque 
and Napoleon I. on the brain—consult for the latter 
malady the opening pages of the “ Debacle.” But the 
dementia of America promises to be graver than any 
of these. 

Of course, the subject is far too vast for treatment 
in an article. One can only deal in head-lines, and in 
but a few of these. But—to take one point only—is it 
not a serious symptom when a potato merchant 
imagines himself Emperor of China? Consider, then, 
America, which loudly, even blatantly, proclaims itself 
as humanity in revolt against all the violences, villain¬ 
ies, iniquities of mediaevalism, and yet stands before 
the nations clearly and indubitably as one mass of 
violence and villainy and political corruption, as the 
mere creature of fraudulent commercial anarchs, of 
“ Trusts,” which can make and unmake president and 
legislature, judge and jury. But what is this if it is 
not madness? In the individual case, such a state of 
mind might be harshly termed hypocrisy; but the 
average hypocrite does not claim superiority over all 
the saints and the noble army of martyrs. If he did, 
we should say he was not so much bad as mad, and 
the conclusion as to the state which virtually does 
make this claim seems to me unavoidable, especially 
as the claim, one gathers, is really believed, cherished 
in all seriousness. One may “ make believe ” now 
and again, one may bluster on occasion, and yet 
remain sane; but one goes home and is ashamed of 
one's self. But if the make-believe and the bluster 
accompany us to our pillows, if they really become 
part of our nature and interior belief, then we are 
mad. 

Of course, mania in its technical and scientific 
sense has long been alarmingly prevalent in America. 
Wendell Holmes comments on this fact after a fashion 
that shows that he was himself “ touched ”—sane by 
nature as he undoubtedly was. For after stating the 
fact that the lunacy percentages of the East Coast 
were the highest in the world, he draws the astound¬ 
ing conclusion that the inhabitants of Massachusetts 
are, therefore, .the most intelligent race in existence. 
The Massachusetts madmen, according to Holmes, 
were as the dead and wounded on the field of battle, 
signs that a bitter fight had been waged. The analogy 
is, in itself, the quintessence of craziness; one hopes 
that the Autocrat did not really believe in it. And 
since his time, one understands, madness has been 
increasing by leaps and bounds, so that a physician 
has calculated that in a hundred years half the in¬ 
habitants of Chicago will be technically insane. 

One has, perhaps, a foretaste of the end in news 
that is quite recent, in the staring announcements, re¬ 
peated day after day, of the suicide of a millionaire. 
One of the silliest and wickedest theories of “ the 
man in the street ” is that madness is the result of 
excess of imagination, that all artists are, by nature, 
half-crazy, and are always on the edge of complete 
delirium. As a matter of cold, hard fact, mania 
develops in the classes which are wholly unimagina¬ 
tive, in book-keepers, shop-keepers, and agricultural 
labourers—in persons who from one reason or 
another are purged from all consideration of art or 
imagination. Thus, it is without surprise that one 
finds the millionaire, the representative American, 
prone to self-destruction, and the whole race on the 
verge of lunacy. From the earliest beginnings, from 
the days of the Mayflower, this people has denied the 
things that make for peace, it renewed its abnegation I 


of the truth at the Revolution, it has confirmed its 
apostacy again and again in modern times—and now, 
perhaps, the end is not far off. 

One can deduce the like conclusion from many 
diverse arguments. From the utter wickedness of 
politics and affairs, from judicial corruption, from the 
defiance of law as exhibited in the horrible lynchings, 
from the statistics of divorce—a million and a quarter 
divorces have been granted in the last twenty years— 
from social follies of the most frantic sort, from the 
manner in which mad “ religious ” sects rise and 
flourish in the fetid mental soil—these are all sign¬ 
posts which point to one goal, and that is Bedlam. The 
other day, one hears, some board at Boston altered 
the words “ Christmas Day on which Christ was 
born ” to “ Christmas Day on which we go to visit 
our grandmothers.” One cannot call it impious; it is 
merely imbecile. And a gentleman named St'andley 
Gautereau, of Stanford University, California, has 
just published his prose poem, “Women! I Love 
You,” in what he calls the “ Full Obscurity Edition 
(Unfinished)”—a work which would certainly ensure 
his confinement in a lunatic asylum in any other 
country, if it did not rather expose him to criminal 
proceedings. Here is a mild example of Mr. 
Gautereau: 

The surgeon quits when the heart ceases. He lays the scalpel 
down, dust settles in his microscope, his vials dry. He buries his 
head in nervous hands, and defeated, groans “ Unexplained.” 

Thy simplest act exceeds his greatest power. In the by-law of 
your love, you outwit Death’s constitution. Your love turns the 
face of Dissolution. 

The politician lays down the gavel to await your living vote. 

The speculator invests on population, ignorant of the fields of love 
on which he stakes his corner lots. IIis boom is to-day; thine is for 
ever. His city is earth, thy city is life. 

Men rise—out of where?—thy love—and rule the world of what? 
—thine offspring. They acquire millions in a single deal. They 
shall leave it to an heir of thine. 

There are other things—many of them quite un¬ 
speakable—and of such things is the future of America. 
And the end of these things is the frantic lupanar— 
and death. Arthur Machen. 


CONCERTS AND PROGRAMMES 

In remarking that a recent programme of Ysaye’s was 
utterly unworthy of the greatest living violinist, The 
Academy spoke the simple truth. There is already far 
too much bad music in London; and that Ysaye’s golden 
tone and miraculous breadth of phrasing should be 
pressed into the service of third-rate obscurities sug¬ 
gests the spectacle of a tame eagle catching flies. The 
box-office, which has more to do with the making of 
programmes than most people suppose, may, in such a 
case, partly explain (though it cannot excuse) the 
descent; but as often as not the bias of friendship with 
a composer is a determining factor in the unhappy 
choice. 

The influence of the box-office is, after all, a limited 
evil, and for wanton outrages in programme construc¬ 
tion it can seldom he held responsible. I have been 
glancing casually through a bundle of programmes 
covering a period of three months, and enjoying a 
malicious pleasure from the Halage of taste that, col¬ 
lectively, it affords. One ostensibly serious concert, to 
which four performers contribute, comprises thirty 
items, some of which are tolerably lengthy. A vocal 
recital, given by a singer who is not quite a Landi, con¬ 
sists of twenty-two songs (ten of them quite new) fol¬ 
lowing each other without any obvious attempt at 
grouping save that of a couple of printer’s rules thrown 
acToss the page. At a pianoforte recital, Bach’s 
Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue is followed immediately 
by a Scarlatti sonata and the insufferable “ Alceste ” 
Fantasia of Saint-Saens—a sequence that the pianist 
will need much heroism to “ live down.” Equally 
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delightful is the juxtaposition, in another programme, 
of Beethoven’s “Adelaide” and a harp solo, sugges¬ 
tively named “ Echoes of a Waterfall,” by a Mr. John 
Thomas. (Let it be freely conceded that Beethoven 
seldom supplies his own comic relief). Unhappily, so 
long as commercialism in music foists upon us per¬ 
formers rather more Philistine than the friendly 
audiences to which they delight to minister, so long 
shall we be compelled to protest against the ravages of 
this kind of selection, and to assure the stranger within 
our gates that we are no parties to these ugly noises. 

It has been necessary to make this reference to the 
majority of programmes for the sake of putting them 
definitely on one side. Unless we happen to be critics, 
we are not obliged to suffer them, or any part of them, 
very often. Let us ask rather what is the music that 
we, who are not strangers to music, need to hear, and 
what are the conditions that we demand for hearing it 
well. Since St. James’s Hall was pulled down to give 
place for some “ improvement ” or other, we have been 
without a concert-room of similar size and equally good 
acoustics. Queen’s Hall, admirable enough for occa¬ 
sional and fugitive effects, takes the edge off any kind of 
performance as a whole; and the delightful concert- 
room of the Royal College of Music is, of course, 
private property. Assuming, then, that we have the 
building for which we are waiting, of what sort is to be 
the programme that shall satisfy us, before we take our 
seats, by its consistent interrelation ? The analogy of a 
dinner, ridiculous if applied as a whole, may yet help 
us in one particular: it cannot be too strongly urged 
that a concert should begin with hors d’oeuvres. To 
tell us that the true artist can plunge at once into the 
depths of the Sonata Appassionata or (in the case of a 
conductor) the fourth Symphony of Brahms, is nihil ad 
rem: he is not playing to an empty hall, but to auditors 
in innumerable degrees of receptivity. I should like to 
see the principle carried a stage further: every concert 
of any importance might well begin with ten minutes of 
complete silence, after which late-comers could be 
admitted without the present distracting effect on those 
already seated. Then a small work might be advanced, 
in preparation for the more strenuous portion of the 
programme. In a note prefixed to the score of the 
Eroica Symphony, Beethoven asks that it may be played 
near the beginning of a concert and surrounded only by 
specified pieces of smaller scope, so that it may not fail 
to produce il suo,proprio effetto. It is only by con¬ 
tinual care in details of this nature that music gains a 
chance of making its full appeal. It is obvious enough 
that our concerts commonly begin too early—half-past 
three and nine o’clock are quite early enough; that the 
intervals are far too short; and that there are too many 
separate impressions or groups of impressions. In 
many cases, indeed, the brain of the wearied auditor 
becomes, in the end, a kind of palimpsest, retaining 
with clearness nothing but the latest of a dozen diverse 
hands. 

There remains the question of the one-artist pro¬ 
gramme. The smaller men can play the smaller things 
quite perfectly—and, in particular, things written by 
composers who have nothing to say, and say it beauti¬ 
fully. The most intimate reading of the Mendelssohn 
Violin Concerto that I know—and the Concerto is, on 
the whole, the finest product of Mendelssohn’s pro¬ 
digious talent—is that of an artist whose playing of 
Bach leaves much to be desired. Great artists usually 
fail to recognise that they are not equally satisfying in 
all kinds of musical idiom, and, in consequence, do 
things occasionally that make us gnash our teeth in 
impotent rage. But they might, at least, have the 
grace to eschew the mottled programmes that too often 
make us wonder whether they have any taste at all. It 
would be quite easy for them to play the seventy-fiftn 
Caprice of Tomkins and kindred effusions in an appen¬ 
dix for which no one would be obliged to remain on 


penalty of losing some ripe growth of beauty placed at 
the end of the concert. Tomkins and his like may, and 
in some instances do, attain complete expression of all 
that is in them once or twice in their long and probably 
well-paid careers; but that is no reason why they should 
jostle their way to the front, elbowing aside masters 
in whose eyes shines the wisdom of the ages. 

Howard Bayi.es. 


THE PERIL OF THE FAIRIES 

It is something to have heard once in a lifetime the 
ecstatic thrill that glorifies Essex Hall, while that 
intellectual pirate Mr. Bernard Shaw sails out and 
scuttles a number of little merchant-ships of thought 
that have never hurt anybody. The applause and 
admiring laughter that punctuate his periods really 
suggest that Fabianism makes people happy, while the 
continued prosperity of the group gives the he to the 
cynic who reminded me how popular ping-pong was 
while the craze lasted, and how utterly forgotten it is 
to-day. But I had to rub my eyes while I stood in the 
overcrowded room, listening to Puck in Jaeger, more 
witty perhaps than the old Puck, but no less boyishly 
malicious, and ask myself whether, after all, this 
was only the old magic in a new form. True, civilisa¬ 
tion had perforce made him larger in order that human 
beings might appreciate his eloquence, and I saw no 
traces of wings or magic flowers. But beyond that, I 
recognised the same pitying contempt for mortals, the 
same arrogant confession of his own faults, the same 
naive cunning. And then (perhaps a turn of the voice 
did it, or some slight slurring of the words) the 
enchantment passed, the ears of his audience resumed 
their ordinary dimensions, and I offered mentally 
two teaspoonfuls of honey to the real Puck, for I saw 
that he had tricked me into recognising his qualities 
in the most serious man the twentieth century knows. 

Yet, though I had found Mr. Shaw to be only a 
prophet, and his fellow Fabians honest enthusiasts 
instead of bewitched weavers, I cannot say that the 
discovery left my mind at ease for the welfare of the 
fairy kingdom that is so important to everyone who has 
not forgotten it. What if this terrible seriousness were 
to spread? What if everyone were to turn prophet? 
What if a night should come when never a child in all 
the Duke of York’s Theatre would clap its hands to 
keep Tinker Bell alive? At first I wished to reject 
this frightful end of all our play and laughter and 
wonder as impossible. Yet sinister stories of children 
who preferred sewing-machines and working models 
to dolls and tin soldiers rose in my mind, and it is 
hardly more than a step from that degree of progress 
to the case of the child who may find the science of 
sanitation more interesting than tales of fairies. The 
possibility should make even the extremists shudder, 
but it must be remembered that many honest people 
believe in technical education, and that for that matter 
practically the whole of the teaching in our schools 
takes the form of an attack on the stronghold of the 
imaginative child. It is our barbarous custom to sup¬ 
plant a child’s really beautiful theories with the ugly 
crudities which we call facts, and. it is. impossible to 
realise how much humanity loses in the process As 
for the fairies, frail little folk at best, how shall they 
prevail against the criticism of our sulphur, and the 
cunning of our permanganate of potash? Shall we 
always be able to distinguish them from microbes. 

It mav be well to pause here and see whither the 
wise, serious men of to-day are taking us. I suppose 
they will abolish Will-o’-the-Wisp by draining all the 
marshes, and their extreme industry will render Puck s 
kindly, household labours ludicrously unnecessary. 
They will turn their swords against all the bad barons,. 
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unjust kings, and spiteful magicians, whose punish¬ 
ment has been hitherto the fairies’ special task; and 
this they will do in blackleg fashion, neither demand¬ 
ing nor receiving their just' wages of beauty and 
immortality. They will scornfully set aside the law, 
So dear to the younger inhabitants of nurseries, by 
which it is always the youngest son or the youngest 
daughter whom the gods delight to honour. They will 
fill with porridge and deck with flannel underclothing 
the little flower-girls and crossing-sweepers, whose 
triumphs set faith in the eyes of babes. With their 
hard, cruel facts they will completely wreck the fairy 
civilisation which has taken centuries of dreaming and 
wondering children to construct. They will brush our 
fancies away like cobwebs. 

A while ago, when I was a little boy, some enemy 
seeing me admire the stars, thought it necessary to 
tell me exactly what they were; later, my natural 
interest in the extraordinary behaviour of the sea led 
another enemy to place a globe in my hands, and 
prick the bubble of the universe with ridiculous ex¬ 
planations. So it is that when I regard the heavens 
I see enormous balls of rotting chemicals, rendered 
contemptibly small by distance, floating in a thin fluid 
called space; so it is that when I look at the sea my 
mind is occupied with stupid problems about the route 
of floating bamboos, when I ought to be exalted as 
one who peers out through the darkness towards the 
Unknown. Where there were two then, there are 
to-day twenty kindly persons about every child, eager 
to prove the things it would like to believe in super¬ 
stitious, and eager to explain away its miracles in 
terms of dustcarts and vegetable soup. Our babies are 
taught to hang out their stockings and to batter in 
their empty egg-shells, but are reminded at the same 
moment that these charming rituals are but follies, and 
that the capital of Scotland is Edinburgh. Youngsters 
babble Imperialism and Socialism when they ought to 
be standing on their heads to look at the Antipodes, 
and their parents commend their common sense. 
Already, I fear, the wings of many of the fairies are 
beginning to fade, and Puck capers but mournfully in 
his lonely haunts. 

But fairies, goblins, elves, call them what you will, 
they are worth having, and that is why I would 
■entreat the wise men who are arranging to-morrow for 
us, to spare them, even though they have forgotten 
themselves all that the presence of fairies in the world 
is worth. By all means feed the children and give 
them Union Jacks, but let their faith in the beautiful 
be looked to as well. And, finally, to the serious 
person who says with raised eyebrows: “You can’t 
honestly say you believe in fairies,” I would answer 
this: In a world which at present is fiercely antag¬ 
onistic to the belief in any emotion less material than 
hunger, it is impossible to avoid occasional doubt con¬ 
cerning the existence of anything which it is not 
possible to eat. But when I am in the company of 
those who really do believe, I do not fail to hear the 
echoes of fairy laughter in their speech, and see the 
flicker of fairy wings reflected in their eyes, and with 
this knowledge I am content. 

Richard Middleton. 


THE LIBRARY TABLE 

Nature’s Moods and Tenses. By Horace G. Hutchin¬ 
son. (Smith, Elder, 7s. 6d.) 

It is not often that the reviewer can congratulate the 
journalist who attempts to turn his journalism into 
literature by re-presenting his work to the world in the 
form of a book, but Mr. Hutchinson’s graceful prose 
entitles him to something more than mere approval. 


“ Nature’s Moods and Tenses ” is a collection of essays 
contributed to various weekly papers, and, cleverly 
divided into sections, the book is a charming fireside 
companion. Nature-lovers will find every phase of 
country life touched upon, perhaps not too scientifi¬ 
cally for some, but for the general reader nothing 
could be more entertaining. “ A Winter’s Tale ” is one 
of Mr. Hutchinson’s best pieces of descriptive writing, 
the battle of the gulls with the gale being done with a 
zest that makes the whole essay one to be remembered. 
It is, of course, impossible even to mention the 
numerous issues with which the author deals. Birds 
of all kinds, dogs, deer, trees, and the rest of the 
ingredients that go to make up what is termed Nature 
are fit subjects for his pen. Even .such uninspiring 
topics as snow and ponds become interesting under 
Mr. Hutchinson’s direction. A special part devoted 
to an account of the Shetlands and the ways of the 
fisherfolk on these unenchanted islands is by far the 
best modern picture of the drab lives led by the northern 
fishermen. Even here, however, the author extracts 
considerable fascinating detail from amongst a mass 
of uninspiring surroundings. The last section of the 
book, entitled “ Country Gossips,” is attractive, and 
that is saying a great deal. The mannerisms of 
farmers and peasants are never very exciting, and it 
requires a skilled pen to make them worth reading. 
Mr. Hutchinson has succeeded, but the reader when 
he has finished will not have forgotten the impression 
created on his mind by the essays dealing with animal 
and Nature life. The author knows the country 
intimately; he can write with a keen insight and an 
appreciation of effects in few words, and the result is 
easy to imagine. On the other hand country-folk are 
superficial creatures at their best—that is, the simple 
person whose outlook on life is naively selfish—and 
while we sympathise with the birds, beasts and fishes, 
we merely laugh at the man whose erudition is crudity 
personified. But we all know “ Country Gossips,” and 
Mr. Hutchinson’s introduction to old friends is done 
with a geniality that disarms prejudice. This is the 
reason for l\is success. “ Nature’s Moods and 
Tenses ” is clearly not intended to be a class-book, 
for the writer is never didactic, but without losing any 
of its reality and authenticity it remains an alluring 
introduction to the study of country life. There are 
more learned works, but there are not many more 
fascinating. 

Vignettes of the Regency. By William Toynbee. 

(The Ambrose Company, Ltd., 6s. net.) 

It will be a long time yet before George IV. regains 
his prestige with the English people as “ the First 
Gentleman in Europe,” but signs are not wanting of a 
revulsion in feeling on many points that were “ crino¬ 
lined ”—if we may coin such an expression—under the 
iron respectability of the Victorian era, and when 
Thackeray’s loud “Fie!” has died down as we pass 
along the ages, George will doubtless come into his 
own again. Mr. Max Beerbohm once gave him a thin, 
but shining, coat of whitewash, and now Mr. Toynbee 
comes to his aid, and scrapes off some of the mud that 
has so caked his reputation. 

The first three chapters, those on the Prince Regent 
and the Royal Family, the Government, and the 
Opposition, occupy the greater part of this little book; 
after which are five shorter sketches that may more 
aptly be called vignettes, being very pleasant little 
sketches of such interesting and not too well-known 
people as Lady Holland, Lord Melbourne, Lord 
Brougham, Sir John Moore, and William Pitt as a 
private individual. The first chapter is naturally the most 
amusing, and Mr. Toynbee makes very good use of the 
materials at his disposal in composing a lively picture, 
in which Princess Caroline is sympathetically given a 
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more prominent place than was possible in our school 
history books. On Lord Brougham he is unnecessarily 
rather than unduly severe, as well as on John Hook- 
ham Frere. But his vignettes, besides being good 
likenesses, are cleverly drawn, and miss nothing by 
being what they are, and not portraits d'apparat. 

Society Recollections in Paris and Vienna, 1879-1904. 

By An English Officer. (John Long, 12s. net.) 
The officer and gentleman who gossips of two worlds 
in two capitals evidently knows what he is writing 
about, and he certainly gives a picture of a quarter of 
a century’s frivolity and froth of politics with a naivete 
and frankness which occasionally becomes almost em¬ 
barrassing in its ingenuousness. He chats of the 
opera and its stars, Gambetta, Prince Hohenlohe, 
Princess Metternich, Lord Lyons, Dr. Evans, Johann 
and Edward Strauss, Cora Pearl, and a hundred other 
celebrities, and gives another absolutely authentic 
account of the death of the Crown Prince Rudolf of 
Austria. The book makes no pretension to be in any 
sense literature, but will doubtless be highly appreci¬ 
ated by many. 

London Parks and Gardens. By the Hon. Mrs. 

Evelyn Cecil, with illustrations by Lady Victoria 

Manners. (London: Constable, 21s. net.) 

This is one of those books which, of necessity, are 
reviewed at less length than many others of far less 
interest and importance. The reviewer might, in¬ 
deed, write an essay of his own on the subject, but 
that is not reviewing. He might give a list of London 
parks and gardens, but that is not reviewing, either. 
All that there really is to say is that the book is a com¬ 
plete whole,'and that it is extremely well done. Effect¬ 
ually to criticise, a reviewer would have to possess 
Mrs. Evelyn Cecil’s trenchant knowledge and to have 
performed her exhaustive achievements of observation 
and research: the present reviewer has no such pre¬ 
tensions, and can only remark that where his 
personal knowledge was any guide he found no 
mistake and much interesting information. The 
London parks are not its least glory among cities, and 
here is an adequate and most pleasantly-written 
account of them all. Mrs. Cecil takes in the whole 
County of London. The individual distinction of her 
book is that it alone deals with the subject as a whole, 
and that even other books which have dealt with parts 
of it have not dealt with them, as this does, from the 
horticultural as well as the historical point of view. It 
should make a grateful present to anyone who loves 
trees and gardens, especially as Lady Victoria 
Manners’s pictures are worthy of the text. 

Studia Sinaitica No. XII. "(Cambridge University 

Press, 1907. Price 10s. 6d. net.) 

This is a volume of twenty-two pages of introductory 
matter and eighty of text, containing forty-one fac¬ 
similes of dated Christian Arabic MSS., with text and 
English translation by Agnes Smith Lewis and Mar¬ 
garet Dunlop Gibson, both bearing the honorary 
degrees of D.D. Heidelberg, and LL.D. St. Andrews. 
The very learned introduction is by the Rev. David 
Margoliouth, Professor of Arabic, Oxford, and also 
deals with Arabic caligraphy. The MSS. deal with 
ritual, martyrology, the lives of the saints and 
martyrs, sermons, and the lectionary of the Gospels. 
There are also extracts from the Apolocy of Evaristus 
(xiv.), St. Saba (xxvi.), the Commentary of Ephraem 
on Genesis (xxx.), Sermons and Legends (xxxvi.), Dia¬ 
logue between an Emir and a Monk (xxxvii.), Chrysos¬ 
tom’s Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(xxxviii.), Prologue of Matthaeus Raderius to the 
“ Scala Paradisi ” of John Klimax, Abbot of Sinai 
(xl.), and Prayers (xli.). 


FICTION 

The Fruit of The Tree. By Edith Wharton. (Mac¬ 
millan, 6s.) 

Mrs. Wharton’s work has deservedly acquired the 
reputation of careful technique and earnest thought. 
The present book will certainly not lessen that reputa¬ 
tion. It is a good, interesting story; not too original 
in plot, perhaps, although the central dramatic point of 
a deliberate overdose of morphia, given to put an end 
to hopeless pain is far from being commonplace. The 
main interest of the story lies in the development of the 
characters of Amherst and Bessy; and here there is just 
a point of criticism to be made. Bessy and Amherst 
fall hopelessly in love with each other, so hopelessly on 
her side that she is willing, temporarily, at any rate, to 
sacrifice her own interests to the object of his life, the 
improvement of the conditions of labour at her mills. 
Her nature is not strong enough to endure the self- 
denial, although her love for him remains as strong as 
ever. On his side, on the contrary, his love for her 
weakens as he sees her interest in his work fade, unless 
he appeals to her love for him. This he refuses eventu¬ 
ally to do. “ ‘ I’ll do anything . . .’ she sobbed; 

and in the darkness he held her to him, and hated his 
victory.” This attitude would have been natural had 
Amherst simply married Bessy in order to achieve his 
social and economic ideals. But Mrs. Wharton does 
not, we think, mean this; in fact, she clearly hints'that 
their marriage was due to love, mainly, if not alone. 
Amherst’s attitude towards his wife is therefore slightly 
inconsistent, and his character is weakened accordingly. 

In Justine we are also a little disappointed. At first she 
is intensely interesting—a strong and compelling picture 
of the modern working woman; but her weakness—only 
temporary, admittedly—is inconsistent with her 
strength, both earlier and later in the story. The other 
characters in the story are neat and effective thumb-nail 
sketches of American society, drawn with the sure 
knowledge that comes from intimate acquaintance 
with the originals. 

It must not, however, be thought from this criticism 
that we wish to underrate in any way the worth of Mrs. 
Wharton’s story. On the contrary, we are of opinion 
that it is in many respects a good novel—far above the 
average of modern fiction. But Mrs. Wharton’s work 
is good enough to stand detailed criticism, and faults, 
which in a less worthy book might be passed over as 
negligible in view of the low standard of the whole, 
stand out all the more clearly in her case, because the 
level of her work is undoubtedly high. 

The Eddy. By Riccardo Stephens. (Wm. Black¬ 
wood and Sons, 6s.) 

Only in putting down this book, after reading it 
through with growing interest, does one realise how 
admirably the story is told. More than any recent 
book which we have seen it fulfils the famous defini¬ 
tion of art as “ life seen through a temperament.” 

That temperament is not the author’s own, but 
far more subtly and impressively, while ostensibly 
relating the holiday life of a pleasing group of people 
in the Scottish Highlands and the simple love-story 
of charming Diana La Quesne and the young aristo¬ 
crat who has taken up literature for a livelihood, 
Mr. Stephens reflects the struggles and character 
of the village doctor as he occasionally and inci¬ 
dentally came into contact with the occupants of the 
Manor. There are some admirable descriptions of 
Scottish scenery, fishing and shooting, and humorous 
interludes, notably those of the drunken Provost*of 
Glen Aire in his officious moods. At first one is * 
tempted to dismiss the leading characters of the 
story as no more than mildly interesting; their lives 
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are as placid and well-ordered as a yacht sailing 
before a gentle breeze. Then one realises that from 
the yacht of their lives they are watching the stern and 
frantic efforts of a lonely man to keep himself morally 
afloat, and from being drawn into the whirlpool of 
his weakness. Those on board the yacht are too 
socially remote to give him effective help. He is 
only an English doctor settled in a little Scottish town, 
which they visit at rare intervals for shooting, fishing, 
and holidays. No more is seen or told of him in the 
book than one would actually see or know of the 
local doctor if one were a member of an annual 
country-house party in the Highlands. Yet his 
occasional appearances in attendance at a peasant’s 
cottage, his invitation to dinner or a day’s fishing, as 
a matter of charity rather than courtesy, rouse a real 
interest in the doctor and make him the pivotal, 
though apparently only a subsidiary, character in the 
story. It is he that brings about the final crisis—an 
incident the more dramatic for being one of the 
higher risks of daily human life, and for the restraint 
with which it is narrated. Altogether “ The Eddy ” 
is an admirable book; the story is so well, so quietly 
told, without recourse to adventitious aids or spicery. 

Admiral Eddy. By Oliver Onions. (John Murray, 

6 s.) 

Not since Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s “ Golden Age; or, 
Dream Days ” (and, by-the-bye, when are we to have 
another book from Mr. Grahame’s pen ?) have we found 
any stories of childhood at once so charming and so 
natural as the five that compose this book. Mr. Onions 
has the rare gift of appreciating and understanding the 
child-mind, and without unduly serious psychological 
analysis succeeds, by neat and unforced touches, in re¬ 
vealing the character and thoughts of his hero. 

Admiral Eddy is altogether a delightful character. 
Whether as' admiral, or embryonic psychical research 
student, or General commanding the Forces during the 
Campaign of the Great Hall, he stands out before us, 
a charming little figure, brave, eager, single-minded, 
honourable, and chivalrous. Of course, he is fortunate 
in the friendship and guidance of George, The Other 
John, and Phyllis; the healthy barbarism of John the 
Younger is also an excellent to.nic for his seven-years- 
old weakness; but even at seven years he can act alone, 
as shown in The Dryad, guarded by his instinctive 
honour and manliness. 

In a book of short stories, where all are good, it is 
difficult to decide which is the best. For ourselves, 
we, perhaps, should be inclined to give our vote for 
“ The Damoiseau ” or “ The Dryad.” They are more 
subtle in their delineation, less obvious .in their motif, 
than either “ Admiral Eddy ” or “ The Campaign.” 
These last, however, will possibly appeal more strongly 
to many readers, and certainly to readers of Admiral 
Eddy’s own age. Fortunate, indeed, will such readers 
be if they have a George of their own to design and 
build a sister ship to the Anna Pink, and to act as First 
Lord in another thrilling sea fight round Port Anna; 
or, when the weather forbids outdoor fighting, to con¬ 
duct another campaign between the Sierras in the Long 
Drawing Room—where Phyllis made the weather—and 
the Swamp by the Morning Room. 

The Woman in the Way. By William le Queux. 

(Eveleigh Nash, 6s.) • 

Every chapter in Mr. William le Queux’s new novel 
adds a new element of mystery, gives a fresh direction 
to the puzzled and probing mind, or holds it up alto¬ 
gether. But Mr. William le Queux has none of the 
higher qualities of mystification. . He has his initial 
and intricate plot of crime, and then he expands it into 
a six-shilling novel, assuring you again and again that 
never were such cunning scoundrels. But he never 


produces the sense of an increase of mystery. After a 
certain time you weary of the eternal parallel complica¬ 
tions, none of which seems to thicken the atmosphere or 
co-operate with one another, like a horror with many 
faces. The book is exciting by sections, but, in spite 
of the criminal plot, it is tame as a whole. But it is 
obvious that there may be sections of excitement in a 
novel in which murdered men are “ made up ” to look 
like living men, antiquarians at work on Venetian MSS. 
infuse the bacilli of diphtheria into an invalid’s beef-tea, 
a Lady Kathleen is seized at her trysting-place, hurried 
away in a motor-car, and pitched over a bridge into a 
river by night—and so on, ad infinitum, or rather, till 
the modern time-limit of the novel is reached, and Mr. 
William le Queux has to draw in his imagination, ready 
to take a flying leap into the space between the covers 
of his next book. 


DRAMA 

“EDWIN DROOD ” AT HIS 
MAJESTY’S THEATRE 

Perhaps there is no kind of play that is less likely 
will prove an artistic success than an adaptation of a 
well-known novel; and of them all, the novels of 
Dickens—with the possible exception of A Tale of Two 
Cities —are quite the most likely to turn into failures. 
Still, Mr. Comyns Carr is to be congratulated on this 
occasion, for at any rate, Edwin Drood is a great im¬ 
provement on Oliver Twist, which was one of the worst 
plays I ever had the unhappiness to see. Two things 
were quite obvious last Saturday night; one of them 
was that Mr. Carr had provided a really first-rate part 
for Mr. Tree, and the other was that he had invented a 
highly ingenious and, on the whole, satisfactory solu¬ 
tion of the Edwin Drood mystery. With regard to this 
solution, it is not necessary to say much, and certainly 
it would be tedious at the present time, considering the 
large amount of literature that has grown up round 
Dickens’s unfinished novel, to contrast it with the other 
solutions that have from time to time been put forward. 
This one has, at least, the merit, which will appeal to 
all real lovers of Dickens, that it ends happily. 

Jasper, who had acquired the opium habit and had 
made every preparation for the murder of Edwin 
Drood, is prevented at the critical moment from earn¬ 
ing out his purpose by the very power of this habit. So 
strong is the frenzy that the drug engenders, that he 
disturbs and warns his victim; and in the morning, when 
he finds the latter gone, he is firmly convinced that he 
has carried out the whole murder and burial in the 
manner that he had so carefully planned. Drood keeps 
out of the way until the last moment when Jasper is 
dying in prison, where he had been placed on his own 
confession, but is just in time to join hands with the 
too fascinating Rosa Bud and forgive Jasper for the 
wrong he has tried to do them. 

The earlier part of the play is too well known to need 
telling here, Dickens’s main story having been more or 
less carefully followed. We are left, then, witn a fairly 
satisfactory melodrama, which was made interesting by 
the powerful acting of Mr. Tree, and spoilt to a large 
degree by the fact that in no other character was it 
possible to take the smallest interest, so carefully had 
each of them been pared down to help in producing the 
most typically characteristic actor-manager’s play I 
have ever seen. But, as an actor, Mr. Tree made up 
for many of the defects, and it is a long time since he 
has produced a new play which gave him so many oppor¬ 
tunities of displaying his great gifts as an actor of 
melodrama. His passion for Rosa, his mania under the 
influence of the opium, his craftiness in designing the 
crime, and, more than all, his sudden fear in the scene 
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with Mr. Grewgious, when he finds there is a flaw in his 
carefully prepared scheme, were all wonderfully por¬ 
trayed, and as an actor he thoroughly deserved the 
applause and enthusiasm his playing evoked. As a 
manager he has made the mistake of producing a play 
which has no part sufficiently important to act as a foil 
for his own acting, or to keep the interest alive while he 
is off the stage. 

The least unimportant of the other parts was that of 
Mr. Grewgious, whom Mr. Carr, most unnecessarily, 
converts into a kind of comic Sherlock Holmes; it was 
very well played by Mr. William Haviland. Mr. G. W. 
Anson gave an excellent performance of Durdles, who, 
as everyone knows, always refers to himself as 
Durdles and in the third person, a trait which Mr. Carr 
has exaggerated to a most irritating extent. Mr. 
Frank Stanmore was very good as The Deputy. The 
parts of Edwin Drood and Neville Landless were 
almost reduced to those of walking gentlemen, but were 
picturesquely filled by Mr. Basil GUI and Mr. Charles 
Quartermaine respectively. Miss Adrienne Augarde 
was a delightful Rosa Bud and was the most Dickensy- 
looking character in the whole play. Mrs. Frederick 
Wright, sen., too, gave an admirable performance as 
Princess Puffer. As to Miss Constance Collier, she has 
a tiny part, out of which there was nothing to be got, 
and, worst of all, in one act she had to wear a most 
unbecoming dress. 

The play has no literary merit whatever. 

===== A ‘ C 

We are asked to state that Mr. Wilfrid Blunt’s pamphlet, 
4 ‘ Mr. Blunt and the Times,” can be obtained from the Chis¬ 
wick Press, 20 Took’s Court, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

PATHOLOGICAL OPTIMISM 

To the Editor of The Academy 

StR,—The admirable article in your issue of the 4th instant, 
on the subject of M. Metchnikoff’s latest work, leaves little 
to be desired so far as it summarises the book. And it is the 
more admirable, perhaps, in that it inevitably must put to 
many readers questions of some moment. For myself, 1 think 
the great pathologist’s opinions arouse more interest than his 
discoveries, which latter we all regard as among the most bril- 
hant and important of the past half-century. But when a 
miner discovers a diamond, it does not follow that he is an 
authority upon geology; nor if he be a great geologist do we 
necessarily accept his ideas upon metaphysics. Similarly, be¬ 
cause a man devotes his life to the microscope, and is accounted 
therefore a great physiologist, we need not hold as authorita¬ 
tive his views upon life and death, nor even upon the laws of 
evolution. Nevertheless, so powerful is the effect of great 
names upon the public—more especially, it seems, upon that 
section which is professionally concerned in supporting the 
dogmas of science—that it is hard to refuse the homage ex¬ 
pected of us when the popes thunder forth their decrees. 

In one word, sir, though M. Metchnikoff’s book is full of 
wonderful facts his researches have elucidated, full of evidences 
of extensive reading, full of belief in the possibilities of science, 
it is yet not a good book scientifically, philosophically, or logic- 
® y* y°u us, the first half of his two-fold argument is 
the assertion that human suffering is due to disturbances in 
our organic equilibrium which produce discords in our structure 
and tormenting doubts in our inner consciousness; and the 
second is that these disturbances are inheritances from remote 
animal ancestors, many of our organs being hindrances rather 
than advantages. And the book purposes to give us hope, by 
showing how some discords may be circumvented. 

ow, in the first pace, there is no physiological justification 
whatever for the assumption that we are so tormented. We 
nave inherited from humble ancestors just so much and only 
so much of their organs and functions as have proved by their 
mutual adaptation beneficial. Every organ that has survived 
the wear and tear of the mills of evolution has done so solely 
because of its utility. I admit that this claim is large, and 
a favourite one for dispute among biologists; yet I cannot be¬ 
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were a conglomeration of organs accidentally inherited along 
with a resultant misfortune of life; and as if this misfortune 
would be modified if we could but make all the organs settle 
down together in peace. His proposition is but a physiological 
Hague Conference. He fails to see that life is the cause and 
not the consequence of structure. He fails to see that the 
activity of his macrophags is not the cause but the consequence 
of death. Man may be a slave to his large intestine because 
he is not master of his physiology; but he will not lengthen his 
days and glorify his life until he learn that he is somewhat 
supreme to his organisation : 

For of the Soul the Body Form doth take, 

For Soul is Form and doth the Body make. 

January 8. Greville MacDonald, M.D. 


THE PROLONGATION OF LIFE 
To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir, —Your review, in last week’s issue, of Elie Metchnikoff’s 
book on this subject reminded me that I have in my possession 
a work entitled “The Art of Prolonging Life,” by Dr. C. W. 
Hufeland, Professor of Medicine at the University of Jena, an 
English translation of which appeared in 1797. Ward, Lock & 
Tyler re-published this some years ago. The date does not 
appear, but I must have had it nearly thirty years. I have also 
an impression that Dr. Erasmus Wilson edited a previous 
edition of the same book. The work that I have is written in 
a popular style and is not intended as a scientific treatise, as 
I have no doubt Elie Metchnikoff’s work is. I have not seen 
his book; but the one I possess has always struck me as one 
of the most informing popular works on the subject of health 
that has appeared in an English dress. Some of the subjects 
mentioned in your review are dealt with in Hufeland’s work. 

Jas. Gault. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —After reading, as I always do, your notes under “ Life 
and Letters,” together with Mr. Sayers’s reply, I find you both 
wrong on certain points. 

As you rightly show—in square brackets—there are “ free ” 
libraries which are public, but, at the same time, are not 
rate-supported, notably the very successful free libraries in 
the City of London. Many librarians, however, object to the 
term “ free ” libraries as savouring too much of charity 1 I do 
not, for, from my own experience, the public care not tw-o brass 
buttons how a library is supported, so long as it is well 
managed and they are well served. In fact, the name is of no 
importance at all—at least, to the users of a library. 

The “ two tickets ” system, on the other hand, is no novelty, 
but is in use in most free libraries. Ordinarily, of course, a 
reader can only obtain a single book (in one or more volumes) 
on his or her ticket. Some fifteen years ago the bright idea 
struck a prominent member of the Library Association—Mr. 
J. Y. W. MacAlister—that it would be a good thing for libra¬ 
ries to grant readers a second ticket, available for any work 
except fiction. Thus, it is possible for a reader to have a light 
work for perusal in tram, ’bus, or train, besides the recondite 
book of philosophy, history, or travel, needing more careful 
study. Although I cannot guarantee that all my readers do 
carefully wade through the heavy literature, I see no adequate 
reason for surmising, as you do, that they should trouble to 
load themselves up with tomes to leave lying about in their 
homes. 

Evidently, too, you have scant sympathy with the oftimes 
hard-worked junior counter-assistant at many public libraries. 
Readers can hardly expect extra attention at a counter where 
perhaps twenty other borrowers are impatiently waiting their 
turn. At most libraries great help is always obtainable by 
referring to the librarian or sub-librarian, and probably before 
long English libraries may even adopt the American system 
of the “ information desk.” 

Just a word about the news-room. I, personally, should be 
sorry to see such a useful department done away with, although 
it has been much abused in the past. Wherever space permits, 
magazines, reviews, and such-like literature are kept in a room 
apart, frequently in the reference department, and, certainly, 
such is the case in all the large and better-class libraries. 

January 3. F. T. W. Lange. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —I cannot but think that your judgment of library 
assistants is based upon a very, very limited experience of 
them, and differs very much from the opinion of the majority 
of readers. There are, of course, instances of assistants whose 
intellectual equipment is not of the best, and whose knowledge 
of literature is also not extensive. But every profession in life 
contains such members—they may even be found amongst 
editors. Is this any reason why a whole profession should be 
branded with the same mark? I do not quite see how the 
statements in your issue of the 28th ult. can be altogether 
reconciled. If, as is stated, all assistants are greatly under¬ 
paid, then the opinion of the writer of the article must surely 
be that their attainments are worth a great deal more than 
they receive for them. Of course, libraries are open to abuses. 
So are churches! But you would not do away with either 
because of the fact. The borrower who was able to take away 
twenty-four volumes of Dumas at one time probably thought 
what a privilege it was, and most certainly would not think 
he was abusing the library. His opinion, as one entitled to use 
the institution, and possibly an indirect supporter of the same, 
is worth quite as much as that of—with all respect—any other 
person. Nearly every public library, in its rules, prohibits eat¬ 
ing and smoking, and only the enforcement of the rules is 
necessary to check these things, although in my twenty years’ 
experience of library work I have seen little, and heard less, 
of such happenings. One naturally regrets the prevalence of 
loafers in our public institutions, but it is a difficult matter to 
prohibit altogether a class of people for whom, as much as for 
any other class, such places were meant. Even the man who 
gazed at the outside cover of The Academy for an hour and a 
half may have only been meditating on some striking passage 
he had previously read therein. Probably some library asist- 
ants have done the same thing over the article I have been 
quoting. I myself had to look at the title more than once 
before I could convince myself that it was really The Academy 
I was reading. While not agreeing with Mr. Sayers that the 
scheme outlined in your paper is an impossible one, yet I 
cannot believe that it is altogether desirable. It is a fact that 
numbers of readers, if they were refused fiction only, would do 
as they probably did before the advent of the public library— 
spend their spare halfpennies on cheap, trashy “ horribles,” 
rather than be compelled to take matter they did not appre¬ 
ciate. First of all attract your public to the library with popu¬ 
lar but good-class fiction (to number the only alternative to the 
public-house), and surround him with more solid literature, so 
that his mind may gradually be weaned to the sterner stuff in 
the book world. I agree with you that an assistant, when 
asked for a particular work and not having same, should be 
ready with a suggestion of something similar, although I have 
a vivid recollection of suggesting a work to a reader requiring 
information from a particular work which we had not got, and 
being told to mind my own business. The public are as much 
to blame as the staff. I happen to know that a large number 
of library assistants are in every way capable and worthy of 
the profession they serve, but we all agree that to ensure the 
highest type of official it will be necessary to largely increase 
the remuneration now given. This is just as true as it is 
erroneous to assume that all assistants have intellects and lite¬ 
rary judgment no higher than those of a booking-office clerk. 
As regards the “ courtesy ” question, I can only take it that 
the Library Association has found that commodity so self- 
evident in the majority of assistants that its inclusion in an 
examination syllabus would only be superfluous. For the sake 
of my profession I truly hope so. Apologising for the length 
of (my letter. 

B. M. Headicar. 

[We are glad to see that our correspondents do not emulate 
the perfervid eloquence of Mr. Sayers. Our point was, of 
course, that by paying library assistants more, public or free 
libraries would attract a more cultured class of man to their 
service. We should be sorry if in our zeal for their welfare 
we had done an injustice to the present body of library assist¬ 
ants. Perhaps our experiences have been unfortunate.—E d.] 


A PROTEST 

To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir, —Is English speech losing the sound of “ r ” before a 
consonant? A poet, in your issue of January 4th, rhymes 
broad and ford, presumably pronouncing them brawd and fawd. 
The same tendency is noticeable everywhere, in prose as well 
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as verse; “r” seems to be taken merely as the sign of a 
broad vowel. Thus khaki is sometimes written kharki, and a 
daily paper even stated lately that August is “ phonetically 
spelled Orgust"I 

This is a serious matter for those who would preserve the 
purity of our language and the dignity of our verse. Colloquial 
pronunciations are quite enjoyable in comic pieces. When Lear 
of “ The Nonsense Book ” rhymes Majorca and Walker, when 
Browning rhymes nimbly and chimbly (= chimney ), or when 
a writer in Punch rhymes EUzafr) and advertiser, the mispro¬ 
nunciations are part of the fun; but no one of these is tolerable 
in serious poetry. It is like rhyming Mrs. and kisses; in serious 
verse we must say mistress. 

It may be answered that broad and ford is a case of imperfect 
rhyme, just like over and cover in the stanza which follows. 
But the cases are wholly different. No one imagines that over 
and cover are pronounced with the same vowel-sound. Theirs 
is a genuine case of imperfect rhyme, such as may be found 
in all our great poets. Only pedantry condemns these; they 
are sanctioned by the practice of our master-singers, and are 
easily defensible on grounds of theory. But broad and ford are 
so near in sound that they are sure to be taken for perfect 
tallies. This, if I mistake not, was why Tennyson condemned 
such “ Cockney rhymes.” Like other youthful bards—like 
Keats and Mr. Swinburne, for example—he began by rhyming 
dawn and mom, but ceased to do so when he came to years of 
discretion. And the reason he gave was that people would 
take them for identically sounding words, which to his nice 
ear was abomination. 

The term “ Cockney ” suggests a further point. Even grant¬ 
ing that in Southern English the “ r ” is wholly dropped—which 
I by no means admit—do our poets write for one small part of 
the Empire? Throughout nine-tenths of the English-speaking 
world the “ r ” is certainly not dropped, and rhymes like broad 
and ford are held signs of an affected and namby-pamby pro¬ 
nunciation. At any moment fashion may restore the missing 
sound, as it has lately restored the aspirate to herb and humble 
and humour, and perhaps to which as distinguished from 
witch. Should that happen, users of these rhymes will stand 
pilloried as the Laura-Matilda singers of an effeminate time, 
when one of the least virile of English dialects tried to usurp 
dominion over all others. 

If further argument be needed, it may be found in the chaotic 
uncertainty which follows relaxation of phonetic truth. Here 
are a few of the rhymes which I have seen used in serious 
poetry: drawn and gone, dawn and torn, court and thought, 
hearth and path, law and before, wroth and North, ear and 
Cytherea (Keats, also Nora Hopper), taut and port, creatures 
and preachers. In comic verse : nurture and researcher, sooner 
and lacuna, Iena and explainer, Chicago and embargo, motor 
and iota, Milwaukee and door-key, show to what lengths the 
thing can be carried. Is it well to admit even the thin edge 
of the wedge? Wthout being pedantic, may we not fairly say 
that colloquial slovenliness of speech accords ill with the higher 
strains of poetry? 

January 5. T. S. O. 

[The rhyming of broad and ford is an undoubted instance of 
a “ Cockney rhyme,” and is quite indefensible. At the same 
time in our judgment the poem had sufficient merit to allow 
of its appearance, even with this ugly blemish.—E d.] 


EUGENE DELACROIX 


Parents have every right to prescribe the religion in which 
they wish to see their children brought up. They have no right 
to over-ride a trust deed, but at most a right to claim some 
relaxation of it for themselves. For instance, Nonconformists 
or Romanists living in a one-school area, served by a Church 
School, have no right to say this shall not be a Church School 
for Church children. They have a right to demand that the 
educational machinery of the district shall leave them free re¬ 
ligious opportunity, but this right might be satisfied: 

(1) By building a new school (on the lines of sec. 8 of Mr. 

Balfour’s Act); 

(2) By a conscience clause and facilities in the Church 

School; or 

(3) By a conscience clause and facilities outside the school 
building— e.g., by attendance at chapel. 

The point to work on is that the parental right is a right over 
teaching, not over buildings settled on trust. The right is one 
to demand opportunity, not a right to tear up a trust deed. 

The best safeguard of parental rights is a strong system of 
voluntary schools of different kinds. If we transfer our schools, 
who have we to trust to? An Act of Parliament: in other 
words, a bit of paper that the next general election might 
throw awayl If our opponents were honestly prepared to 
accept parental rights as the principle of a final settlement, 
there would be something to be said for elaborating such plans 
as those which are being put forward at the present time. But 
our opponents are not prepared to accept the principle of paren¬ 
tal rights. The principle they are trying to run is a hare¬ 
brained theory of the State and its rights which we could never 
accept. In such circumstances to elaborate these plans is to 
gratuitously disturb men’s minds and to weaken (by dividing) 
the defence. It will be quite time enough to formulate a plan 
where we see signs of agreement on first principles. 

The very worst way of giving effect to parents’ rights would 
be to introduce the parental vote into school management. 
Most parents would not vote, and in many places a parent’s 
ban would afford a delightfully easy opportunity for a handful 
of fanatics to carry all before them. 

Moreover, our first principles do not pledge us to this. We 
are pledged to a system that shall safeguard parental rights 
and give full opportunity, but it does not follow that such a 
system can be best built on parental votes. It is one thing 
to base a system (in principle) on parents’ rights, and quite 
another to subordinate its machinery to parental votes. 


January 3. 


T. E. Clbworth, 

Hon. Sec., Church Schools’ 
Emergency League. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE 


To the Editor of The Academy 


Sir,—A lecture will be delivered at King’s College, Strand, 
by Dr. B. P. Grenfell, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, on 
Tuesday, January 28th, at 5 p.m., on “ Recent Discoveries 
of Papyri at Oxyrhynchus.” 

The lecture will be illustrated by lantern slides, and will be 
free to the public. 


January 2. 


Walter Smith, 

Secretary. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— -Your reveiwer of Mrs. Bussy’s book, mentions “ The 
Execution of Marino Faliero ” as “ the one example of Dela¬ 
croix’s work that is accessible to the London public.” May I 
remind him of the two works by this master in the Constantine 
Ionides Collection—viz., “ The Good Samaritan ” and a sketch 
for the painting in the Louvre, “ The Shipwreck of Don Juan ”? 

January 4. Stanley Cox. 

PARENTAL RIGHTS AND SCHOOL TRUST DEEDS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —There is no necessary antagonism between the “ in¬ 
alienable right of the parent to choose the religious education 
of his child,” and the defence of Church School Trust Deeds. 
We, who insist that the latter shall be jealously respected, are 
entirely warranted in taking a stand on parents’ rights. That 
ground is impregnable. But there are several ways of making 
parents’ rights effectual, and some of the plans before us are 
perilously near the worst, way. 


THE CRAVING FOR PRINT 
To the Editor of Thb Academy 

Sir, —The affliction so successfully diagnosed by Mr. Edgar 
Jepson is the result of the insensate hatred of "idleness,” 
falselv so called, which distinguished the training of the young 
in the latter part of last century. “ Don’t sit doing nothing: 
get a book 1 ” and similar admonitions, destroyed meditation. 
In the endeavour to be severely practical the day-dream was 
treated as a moral monster; and Io! in its place we find the 
“snappy snippet.” Imagination was crushed, and maimed 
souls have lost the power of interior vision. 

Neither prophet nor poet can be nourished on advertisements 
of mottled soap, and the knowledge of the exact number of 
lenses in the left eye of a blue-bottle in no way compensates 
for spiritual blindness. Then “ Ho I for the Sangraal, vanished 
vase of Heaven,” let us vow for a year agd a day to follow 
Mr. Machen’s guidance on the High Quest. Rich diet, such 
as this, is indicated for emaciated souls. 

January 7. Fred. G. Ackbrlby. 
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A LITERARY FOUR-IN-HAND 


1VAR. JOHN LANE begs to inform his patrons that he will open the Publishing Season by starting from the 
A Bodley Head four new Authors, viz :— 

1. A NEW HUMOURIST F. J. Randall LOVE AND THE IRONMONGER 

2. A NEW CLASSIC W. Compton Leith APOLOGIA DIFFIDENTIS 

3. A NEW CRITIC R. A. Scott-James MODERNISM AND ROMANCE 

4. A NEW POET Lascelles Abercrombie INTERLUDES AND POEMS 

Mr, Lane believes that these books will run through the Season. The following are the fixtures :— 

JANUARY 15th. 

APOLOGIA DIFFIDENTIS. By W. Compton Leith. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

T HE publisher is conscious that it is unusual to hail a new writer as “ a classic,” but Sir Thomas Browne, Pater, R. L. S. 

and Kenneth Grahame were once new writers, and he claims for Mr. Compton Leith that he has written a book 
worthy to be placed along with the writings of such authors. By some APOLOGIA DIFFIDENTIS may be voted, 
precious—it is certainly intimate—but those who have the delicate perception to appreciate a new style will read and 
re-read the book. It stands apart from the highway of modem introspective literature; it is too true to be precious, too 
classical to be treated as ephemeral. By its overwhelming sincerity it will command respect, and not a few will 
sympathise with a soul battling against the heartlessness of circumstance. 

JANUARY 22nd. 

LOVE AND THE IRONMONGER. By F. J. Randall. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

HE robustious essence of Twentieth-Century Humour. The story of how a moribund jester landed a number of very 
respectable people in topsy-turvydom, and how they were extricated therefrom by a further twist of the deceased man’s 
testament, will appeal to all who possess what has been called the fourth of the great Cardinal Virtues—Humour. 

JANUARY 22nd. 

MODERNISM AND ROMANCE. By R. A. Scott-James. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

T HE literature of every period is at one and the same time a mirror and a guide. Mr. Scott-James's study of 
MODERNISM AND ROMANCE aims at indicating the scope of these functions in the literature of our own day. 
He takes a few conspicuous tendencies of the age—the scientific spirit, self-consciousness, democracy, realism, pessimism, 
and the new romantic movement—and shows how almost every new book may be regarded as a symptom of health or 
disease in the social organism. The book is not a series of essays, but a continuous treatment of the dominant 
characteristics of contemporary life as revealed in contemporary literature. 

JANUARY 29th, 

INTERLUDES AND POEMS. By Lascelles Abercrombie. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

OME weeks ago the well-known editor of a distinguished weekly declared he had discovered a new poet—a real 
genius. On his being asked if the poet’s name was Abercrombie, his astonished reply was “ Yes.” “ I thought so,” 
was the retort; “I have just accepted a volume from him entitled INTERLUDES AND POEMS, and one of the most 
distinguished living writers wrote me a spontaneous letter drawing attention to Mr. Abercrombie as ‘not only a poet, 
but a poet of very great and original powers. . . I mean, this is really that rara avis, a man of genius.’ ” Poetry, 
if it is to possess vitality, must deal with vital questions, Consequently the subject-matter of the poetry of different 
generations appears to vary. In reality it is not variation but development, and with development of subject comes 
development of form. Mr. Abercrombie perhaps has more marked development of form than any of his predecessors 
since Whitman. It is because he is treating of ideas forced upon him by his generation. But behind the new stand¬ 
point, the new teaching, there is recognisable the old music flowing in new channels. 

N.B.—The publisher feels impelled to explain, or at least to apologise for, the unconventional form in which he announces 
his four new authors, but in order to display their respective points the typographical substitute for limelight seems the one 
resource to any one desirous of directing critical attention to his Pegasus team. The publisher’s modesty is perhaps the 
result of a recent reading of “ Apologia Diffidentis ” ; or possibly of an inward conviction that “ Good wine needs no bush ” 
has lost its application in the Twentieth Century. 

JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
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Price Thrbbpbnce 


Education 


K ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING 
TEACHERS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


Theory, Practice, and History of Education .— 
J. W. Adamson, B.A., Professor (Head of 
the Department). 

Ethics .—Reverend A. Caldecott. D.Litt., 
D.D., Professor. 

Psychology—C. S. Myers, M.A., M.D., Pro¬ 
fessor. W. Brown, B.A., Lecturer. 

The Department is recognised by the Board of 
Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers under the Teac her s' Registration Regu¬ 
lations. 

The Course, which includes Practical Work in 
Secondary Schools, extends over one academical 
year, beginning in October or January. It is 
suitable for those who are preparing to take the 
Teachers' Diploma, University of London, and for 
the Certificate of the Teachers' Training 
Syndicate, University of Cambridge. 

The Fee is £20 for the year, if paid in advance, 
or 8 guineas per term (three terms in the year). 

Application should be made to 

Prof. Adamson, 

King's College, Strand, W.C. 


THE MOSHER BOOKS 


T HE NEW CATALOGUE FOR 1908 is 
now ready, and will be sent free on request 
to booklovers anywhere that can be reached by 
mail. This Catalogue, like those that preceded it, 
is not made up of old and hackneyed quotations 
concerning books. You are not wearied by "a 
jollie good book" jingle and that sort of thing, 
but you are treated to some very genuine prose 
and verse not seen in every cut and decidedly 
dried anthology. 


Thomas B. Mosher, Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 


Queen square club. 

A social club for men and women interested in 
politics, literature or art. Lectures, entertain¬ 
ments, chess and bridge. An exquisite Queen 
Anne club-house, close to the British Museum, 
and Russell Square Station. Inexpensive lunch 
and dinner. Subscription two guineas.—Apply 
Secretary, 9 Queen Square, Bloomsbury. 


EXHIBITION OF FURNITURE, Metal 
- L ’ Work and Modelled Ceilings, by ERNEST 
, W. GIMSON.—DEBENHAM & FREEBODY’S 

I ART GALLERIES. W1GMORE STREET, W. 


NOTICE. 


All communications to the 
Editor should be addressed 
to 63 Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
W.C. 

All business communica¬ 
tions must be sent to The 
Manager of "The Academy," 
06 Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Typewriting: 


^TYPEWRITING promptly and accurately 
done. lOd. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 


A UTHORS’ MSS., Sd. per 1000 words, Ser- 
mons, Plays, and all kinds of Typewriting 
carefully done at home (Remington). Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed. Duplicating from 
3s. 6d. per 100.—M. L. L„ 18 Edgeley Road, 
Clapham, S.W. 


TV/T O TYPED with care, 8d. per 1000 words. 

• Circulars duplicated from 2s. 6d. per 
100 (testimonials). Shorthand.—Mrs. Jackson, 
37 Constantine Road, Hampstead, N.W. (late of 
Ro s e b ery Square Buildings). 


T7/E TYPEWRITING OFFICE for High- 
1 class work of every description. Authors' 
MSS. lOd. per 1,000 words. Pnempt. Accurate.— 
Ernest C. Pearce, 30 College Road, Reading. 


Books for Sale 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, a set in 
' half-morocco, 35 vols., issued by the Times, 
for nine guineas net; good condition.—Apply 
W. E. Goulden, 5 St. Paul’s, Canterbury 


C OSTUMB—“ TWO CENTURIES OF 
COSTUME IN AMERICA, 1620 1820,” 
by A. M. Earle. Two vols., 8vo, profusely illus¬ 
trated. Macmillan, 1903. Published 21/- net, 
for 10/6 as new.— Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 

p-OOKS AT ONE-THIRD COST — 
Thousands of the Best Books at from 25 to 
80 per cent, below the original prices. Largest 
and best Stock of Secondhand and New Remainder 
Books in the World. Write for our January 
Catalogue.—W-. H. Smith * 1 & Son, Library 
Department, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 


Books, eto„ Wanted 


T HE CAMBRIDGE LITERARY AGENCY, 

which is placing Novels, Short Stories, 
Articles, and Poems with over 100 (one hundred) 
Publishers and Periodicals, sold, on December 31, 
12 Short Stories and a Serial by UNKNOWN 
WRITERS. Hundreds of unique testimonials. 
All MSS. submitted by Georoe G. Magnus, 
1X5 Strand, London. 


W ILL PURCHASE AT ANY TIME. 

ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, from 
the earliest times till the beginning of the XVIth 
Century; Incunabula and other Early Printed 
Books ; illustrated Books, Prints, from the XVth 
and the beginning of the XVIth Century. Rare 
Old Books and Prints.— Jacques Rosenthal. 
Munich, Bavaria. 10, Karlstr. 10. 


T HB BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 

Founded 1837. 

Patron—H er Majesty Queen Alexandra. 
Invested Capital £30,000. 

A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 

Offered to London Bookseller and their Assistants. 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest 
the sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent by 
Instalments) and obtain the right to participate in the 
following advantages : 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity 
as long as need exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Physicians 
and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots 
Langley, Hertfordshire) for aged Members, with 
garden produce, coal, and medical attendance free, in 
addition to an annuity. » 

FIFTH. A Furnished House in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the use of Members and their 
families far holidays or during convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expense 
when it is needed! 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for 
Members only, but also for their wives or widows and 
' young children. , * 
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ages of anonymous writers in contemporary papers; 
but we are able to predict that however old or how¬ 
ever young Mr. Eagleton may be, he will grow 
older, and perhaps wiser in time. He may 
even, if he cultivates humility and gives himself up to 
the study of the great composers, arrive at a state of 
mind which now appears incredible to him, the state 
of mind in which a hearty dislike for the works of 
Stainer may not appear wholly outrageous and pre¬ 
posterous. With advancing years, too, his style and 
his manners are likely to change, and any change in 
these would probably be for the better. 


All communications intended for the Editor should be sent to 
63 Lincoln's Inn Fields. 

The publishing offices of The Academy are at 95 Fetter Lane, 
B.C., to which address all business letters should be sent. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return unsolicited Hanuscrifts 
which are not accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. The 
receipt of a proof does not tmply acceptance of an article. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 

Earnest students of the drama will find buried in the 
shy columns of the New York Herald an “ interview,” 
in which Mr. James Welch throws a flood of light on 
how the successful plays of to-day—or some of them— 
are written. The information is so illuminating, the 
light so blinding, that for the benefit of those who do 
not habitually read the New York Herald we tran¬ 
scribe some of the choicest passages. “ The prompt 
book of When Knights were Bold, Mr. Welch told his 
interviewer, “ is a literary curiosity. There is not a 
page of the original manuscript left intact. At every 
performance a shorthand writer is stationed in the 
wings and takes down every new word or bit of busi¬ 
ness that is introduced, and also records at just what 
the audience laughs each night. Then the next day, at 
rehearsal, the play is changed to suit the latest liking 
of the audience.” It is certainly an ingenious method 
of play-writing, and no doubt Mr. Welch is right in 
dubbing the prompt book that results from it a 
“ curiosity,” though we should have hesitated to des¬ 
cribe it as “ literary.” However, Mr. Welch seems to 
have had no such qualms, if the “ interviewer ” is to 
be credited. “ In this way,” he continues, “ the 
comedy has been written and re-written time after 
time.” (“Comedy” is goodl) “ Whenever a young 
author comes around to sell me a play I just show him 
this manuscript, and let him see what is in store for 
him. If he is not frightened he has probably the right 
stuff in him, and is worth paying attention to.” Happy 
young author, who, after “ coming around ” to Mr. 
Welch, can survive his test, and so be deemed worthy 
to construct a “ comedy ” for the audiences who 
throng his theatre nightly! How proud he must feel, 
say on the two hundredth night of his piece—that is, 
after the industrious shorthand writer has for the 
one hundred and ninety-ninth time re-written it in the 
wings—to have been the creator of such a work of 
art 1 Unluckily, there will be one crumple in his rose- 
leaf, one flaw in his perfect self-content. He will not 
be able to recognise his work any more. But no 
matter. He need not repine. He “ has the right 
stuff in him.” 


According to a writer in a contemporary musical 
journal (the Musical News), musical criticism, to be of 
any value, must be the signed work of a man well 
stricken in years. “ The public,” if we are to believe 
this gentleman (a Mr. S. M. Eagleton), “ simply 
smile ” at critics who remain anonymous. Mr. 
Eagleton also refers with scorn to “ the young 
gentleman who does The Academy music notices.” 
We have never heard of Mr. Eagleton, and do 
not profess to have any facilities for ascertaining the 


Why is it, by the way, that the epithet “ young ” is 
so often used as a term of reproach when it is 
applied to those who write reviews or criticise plays, 
and music and what not ? “ The young gentleman 
who does the poetry,” “The young gentleman who 
attends to the fiction,” and so on? The person who 
writes the particular paragraph or notice which draws 
forth these bitter protests may not be young at all; 
he may be very old, or simply middle-aged, and he may 
not even be a gentleman. The most admirable musical 
and dramatic criticism has frequently been written by 
elderly people, who had no earthly pretensions to be 
considered gentlemen; ladies for instance, or mere 
men who are not gently born. If Mr. Eagleton had 
referred to “ the elderly and low-born reprobate who 
does The Academy music notices,” he would at least 
have shown a little originality. As it is he merely 
demonstrates to all whom it may concern that he is 
one of that large class of persons in this country 
who not only prefer bad music to good, but also 
invariably lose their tempers when anyone ventures 
to disagree with them. 


In a speech at the National Liberal Club on the 
13th, Mr. Macnamara is reported to have said that the 
second ballot was wanted if the will of the people was 
to prevail. Now, since the year 1645, or thereabouts, 
whenever any party in the State has attained its ends, 
it has confidently affirmed that either the designs of 
Providence or the will of the people has prevailed. 
We certainly heard a great deal about the prevalence 
of the will of the people after the last general elec¬ 
tion, and we understood from Mr. Macnamara and 
others that it was still continuing as late as last June, 
when Mr. McKenna issued his regulations. Mr. 
Macnamara now joins Mr. S. T. Evans in pointing 
out the fact, which has not been doubted for a long 
time by anyone outside the circle of party politics, 
that the will of even a bare majority of the people has 
never yet been represented in the House of Commons 
at all. We congratulate Mr. Macnamara and Mr. 
Evans that the exigencies of their party have allowed 
them to show their commonsense and breadth of view. 
Mr. Macnamara cites the seven constituencies which 
have returned members to Parliament since the last 
general election, after “ three-cornered ” contests. 
The returns show that in every instance the present 
members represents a small minority of the votes 
polled. 


We quote the data in the following order:—(A) 
Number of votes for defeated candidates; (B) name 
of constituency; (C) party of candidate elected; (D) 
number of votes in his favour. 


A B 

12,684 West Bradford 
19,611 Croydon 
14,226 Jarrow 
13,792 North-West Lanark 
10,370 Colne Valley 
16,228 Huddersfield 
15,517 West Hull 


C D 

Labour 4,957 

Conservative 8,248 
Labour 4,698 

Conservative 5,588 
Socialist 1 3,648 

Liberal 5,762 

Liberal 5,623 


102,428 


38,524 
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Consequently, since the total number of voters in the 
seven constituencies was 140,952, rather more than 
one quarter only are now represented in Parliament, 
as they desired. Further, it is fair to assume that a 
proportion of those who did not vote abstained from 
doing so on principle, because neither of the three can¬ 
didates before them represented their views. 


Last week we commented strongly on the untrust¬ 
worthiness of Mr. Macnamara’s statistics. We are 
glad to point out that his quotations in this case are 
quite impartial. In fact, the two elected candidates, 
who will presumably always vote against the Govern¬ 
ment, show up to rather better advantage as regards 
the proportion of votes cast for them than the mem¬ 
bers of the other three parties. We do not enter into 
Mr. Evans’s comparison between the seats in Parlia¬ 
ment and the votes given at the three general elections 
which he cites, because it involves another question— 
namely the numerical size of constituencies, which the 
matter of the seven “ three-cornered ” constituencies 
does not. But he, too, points out quite candidly that 
Welsh Conservatives, whose number he estimates at 
between eight and ten thousand, are now entirely un¬ 
represented in the House of Commons. W'e do not 
suggest that the present Government is more likely 
than any other party Government which has preceded 
it to promote electoral reforms, unless they are likely 
to prove profitable to its party. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Evans’s suggestion deserves to be considered on its 
merits. He points out that the objection to a second 
ballot is that voters will not be got to the ballot boxes 
twice. He suggests instead that they should be 
allowed to record substitutive votes, by numbering the 
candidates “ 1,” “ 2,” “ 3,” etc., in the order of their 
preference, omitting one candidate. If no absolute 
majority appeared on a first count of the voting 
papers, the candidate obtaining the fewest votes (who 
would, of course, be the one oftenest omitted) would 
be eliminated from the contest, and the votes recorded 
for him be transferred to the next candidate in order 
on his supporters’ lists. The process would be re¬ 
peated until an absolute majority appeared. 


But Mr. Evans’s party sting is situated in a proposal 
to join his scheme, which he calls “ alternative 
votes,” in a Bill with “ the closing of public-houses 
on polling days,” and “ single votes.” He hopes by 
doing so to steal a march on the House of Lords. 
He hopes that they may refuse to abolish the plural 
vote, and by doing so incur odium by rejecting a 
scheme of electoral reform which has the appearance 
of justice and impartiality. He carries out the present 
Government’s policy of “ filling up the cup.” A 
Government greatly influenced by conscientious 
persons, which plays the agent provocateur, and delib¬ 
erately fosters evils which it loudly denounces, in 
order that good may come of them, presents a dis¬ 
gusting spectacle of hypocrisy. If the Government 
really believes that the House of Lords, as it stands, is 
the evil which it pretends, it should appeal to the 
country on the question of its reformation or aboli¬ 
tion. Happily, there is a will of the people slow to 
move, and difficult to entice to the ballot-boxes, which 
considers the House of Lords, without false represen¬ 
tative pretensions, more entitled to respect, more use¬ 
ful and more impartial than a House of Commons 
which does not represent it, but the will of party 
caucuses. 


The correspondence columns of a newspaper are like 
a net let down into the great deep—strange monsters 
are borne up into the light of day, and the fishermen, 1 


now and again, find their nightmares realised. A queer 
fish, indeed, has just been landed by the Daily 
Chronicle, in the person of a gentleman who calls 
himself “ Non-Musical,” and writes from the City. 
Thus he argues: 

Knowledge has made considerable strides since Shakespeare with 
his “ Music of the Spheres.” These spheres are shown not to exist. 
Physiology has shown that the “ emotions ” caused by music are of 
the nature of physical “commotions”; that is, they are merely 
sensuous and unworthy to form a medium for a communion of in¬ 
telligences as are the pictorial and literary arts. Indeed, in so far 
as literature borrows from music for the elaboration of its effects it 
loses much of its fineT character. Music has a value as promoting 
fighting and love-making. It is a stimulus of out baser instincts, 
but in the realm of pure reason it has no place. 


One cannot help feeing that this interesting corre¬ 
spondent has allowed his strong artistic bias to over¬ 
come his rational faculties. For, agreeing with him 
that Bach’s Fuges constitute a sensuous, unworthy, 
and immoral appeal to man’s basest and most degraded 
instincts, that they are, in short, “a commotion,” why 
should we be less the servants of “ pure reason,” when 
we consider the oilier arts? “ Non-Musical ” certainly 
does make a distinction between the fine and the lower 
literature; it is, of course, manifest that the “City 
Article ” belongs to the former class, and the work 
of Keats to the latter. Indeed, all poetry, borrowing 
as it does from music, must be condemned as un¬ 
worthy. Btrt how about painting? What shall we 
say of architecture, of sculpture ? Possibly we may let 
a few statues pass as useful illustrations of anatomy; 
but are the emotions excited by the sight of Chartres 
Cathedral anything but “ physical commotions/’ be¬ 
longing no more to the region of pure reason than 
stomach-ache or mumps? 


And then we must recollect that knowledge has made 
considerable strides since Chartres Cathedral was 
built. We may feel quite sure that neither the archi¬ 
tects nor the master masons could have passed the 
most elementary examination in physiology, so their 
work is clearly debasing and sensuous, too. Besides, 
gargoyles are shown not to exist. And as to paint¬ 
ing—well, here “ Non-Musical ” allows his aesthetic 
prejudices to land him in mere decadence. He must 
know quite well that Turner’s work does not make a 
purely rational appeal, that Botticelli’s paintings con¬ 
tain representations of beings whose existence Haeckel 
could not allow for a moment. It is, of course, pos¬ 
sible, that “ Non-Musical ” means by the "pictorial ” 
art the beautiful drawings of engines which may be 
seen in certain technical papers. We hope it is so, for 
it would be a pity to view so powerful an intelligence 
degraded by sensuous and unworthy physical commo¬ 
tions. 


“ How pleasant to know Mr. Lear!” We used to 
think so, but we are not now at all sure that we wish 
to know more of him than his inimitable nonsense 
rhymes and his “ limericks.” Apparently he had a 
habit of indulging in a crude and, to us, unappreciable 
kind of fun, without regard to time or circumstance. 
The specimens which we have seen quoted by our con¬ 
temporaries have on our nerves the same sort of 
effect as an inquiry made in our presence by one 
friend of another for his wife, when we know that he 
has just divorced her for eloping with the groom. It is 
most disappointing to find that so charming a writer 
made such a terrible and tiresome fool of himself in 
private. We can only pretend that his letters are 
spurious. Of course, his original “ limericks,” those 
included under the rubric, “ There was an old Derry- 
down-derry,” were almost all of the two-rhyme sort. 
We remember very few which had the third rhyme, 
1 which was a later improvement of his. 
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THE BRIDE’S WELCOME 


LITERATURE 


(County Donegal.) 


AN ELEGANT APHORIST 


What, did you say, was my sister sayin’ ? 

“ No luck comes where the eyes are green.” 
Take that folly an’ turn it strayin’, 

Green is the luckiest colour seen. 

Isn’t grass green for the eyes to rest in? 

Arn’t the trees of the same sweet hue? 

Mind you this, when she starts her jestin’, 

I’d love you less if your eyes zvere blue. 

What was my little brother shoutin’ ? 

“ Hair that ’ud match our red cow’s tail.” 

I’ll be with him an’ stop his floutin’ 

With a kind little word from the tip of a flail. 
You, with your hair where the sunshine ranges, 
Like the autumn light on the beechen track. 

Is it me would be wantin’ changes? 

I’d love you less if your hair was black. 

What was my poor old mother croakin’ ? 

“ Never a cow and hens but few.” 

Widows, Cushla, is sore provokin’, 

Tis often all that they’ve left to do. 

She, with her lame back, there at her knittin’, 
Angry with pain, and sad to be old— 

Mind you this, when she starts her twittin’: 

I’d love you less were you hung with gold. 

Alice Fleming. 


NIGHT AND DAY 

When the grey night comes drifting o’er the sea. 
The melancholy sea that will not sleep, 

And the moist wind is sad with ghosts of flowers, 
Dear, do you think of me? 

Alas! . . . But when the birds wake, and anew 

Dawn weaves her coronal of rosy hours, 

Pale from the vigil that remorse must keep, 

I think and think of you. 

I am the image of night, expressionless; 

Haunted by mocking ghosts and hateful dreams; 
Heavy with anguish of distracted thought; 

But you —O you are like the dawn that gleams 
On men who wander in a wilderness; 

Guiding their wounded feet to holy streams, 

And gilding the fair city that they sought. 

St. John Lucas. 


The Comments of Bagshot. Edited by J. A. Spender. 

(Constable, 3s. 6d.) 

Long ago Mr. Balfour raised the question of witch¬ 
craft. He did so quite incidentally, as an illustration, 
if one remembers rightly, of an argument; he was dis¬ 
cussing, perhaps, the valid reasons of belief and dis¬ 
belief, and pointing out, as an obiter dictum, that we 
had no earthly grounds for disbelieving in the existence 
of sorcery and sorcerers. One forgets whether he 
noted the usual (and quite illogical) suppressed reason 
for disbelief in such things—“ I have lived in Park 
Lane—or Whitechapel—for the last twenty years, and 
I have never seen an undoubted case of sorcery.” 
Such an argument as this, it is clear, will never do; it 
proves nothing, it establishes not even a probable 
reason for disbelief: and the question is whether there 
are not a great many propositions of universal accept¬ 
ance among “ rational ” people which have no better 
grounds of justification. 

For example, here is the admirable Bagshot as 
edited by Mr. J. A. Spender, recording the following 
aphorism in his notebook: 


I he weaknesses commonly attributed to democracy by the pessimists 
are mostly weaknesses inherent in collective action of any kind— 
oligarchs, aristocratic, or democratic. They could be avoided onlv 
by absolutism, which is impossible in modern States. 


Why impossible? Because the Daily Mail and the 
Daily Telegraph and the Times would never stand it? 
But then, under an absolutism, these admirable jour¬ 
nals, as they now are, would no longer exist. And 
then, on the next page, one reads this “motto for 
Cabinets ’—Twenty wise men may easily add up into 
one fool. The old arguments against democracy were 
never more tersely put; though the sentence recalls a 
passage in an antique writer, a passage which marvels 
over the fact that while the mob is a raging - and 
devouring beast, each of its component parts is a 
rational human being, a creature made in the image of 
God. And, again, in this most entertaining and excel¬ 
lent book one comes across dicta as to modem politi¬ 
cians—dicta which assume, more or less, the fact that 
politicians are humbugs. Bagshot, it is true, tells 
them that they could get on very well without being 
humbugs: still one may almost gather from these 
various places the probable conclusion that “collec¬ 
tive action ”— i.e., politics—is a corrupt and insincere 
tomfoolery, and that the only safe way is absolutism—- 
which, for some unassigned reason, is declared to be 
impossible. 

Let us not be misunderstood. It may well be that 
there never were witches, that absolutism is impossible, 
that (to cite another passage) the speculations of the 
schoolmen and alchemists were “fantastic”: but the 
excellent and philosophic Bagshot should have given 
us reasons. Alchemy, for example: how is it “fan¬ 
tastic ? Diamonds have been made by art: why not 
gold ? Bagshot, in this instance, is certainly positing 
the standpoint of Bacon, but one gathers that he 
takes the statement as his own. But surely alchemy 
is by no means fantastic when one thinks of the latest 
hypotheses in science, regarding all matter as diverse 
manifestations of one force—one may note with advan¬ 
tage the curious approximation to the “ fluid ” universe 
of Law. And our Bagshot should not have been 
ignorant of the Symbolic Theory of Alchemy, accord¬ 
ing to which the physical transmutation is a mere 
image of the interior and spiritual transmutation pos¬ 
sible to men—or to a few men. As for St. Thomas 
Aquinas and the schoolmen—well, if Bacon really 
thought of alchemy in the abstract and of the scholastic 
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philosophy as mad- whimsies, is there much ground 
For doubting that Bacon, on these points, was an:ass 
But the fact is that Bagshot must have reconsidered 
these matters. If Mr. Spender will look more closely, 
we are convinced that he will find these questions 
summed up in a final and satisfying fomi For Bag- 
shot is, in most things, a most admirable guide, lake 

this: . 

Th( . worst spectacle in politics is that of everybody doing what 
everybody disapproves in the hope of pleasing somebody else who 
doesn’t* ex is t. This fictitious being is commonly called the man 
in the street.” 

And again: ...... 

Second rate minds are apt to be confirmed in their inferiority by 
educa?“ot This is whya liberal education so often results in 
illiberal opinions. 

And more excellently still: 

A large number of scholars are men of science gone astray, and 
many editions of classical authors are but chemical analyses of their 
component parts, from which the element of literature is excluded. 

It is for this reason, amongst others, that a classical education 
so often fails to impart a literary sense. 

It would be difficult to put more admirably the case 
against “ education ” as a pill remedy for all the ills 
of the world. The “ green tree,” Bagshot seems to 
point out, of a truly liberal education has often pro¬ 
duced pedants, boors, and churls: what are we to 
expect from the poor “ substitutes which the Board 
School has to offer ? If the Odyssey will not make a 
man a gentleman, how vain to expect much from the 

Seventh Standard Reader. 

One wishes the clergy would make themselves 

familiar with the wisdom of Bagshot: 

What curious instinct is it (he asks) which has led the Christian 
world to describe the “ ages of faith.” as the Dark Ages ? Last 
Sunday I heard a preacher exhort his congregation to return to the 
Christianity of the “ first six centuries,” and within five minutes he 
was speaking of a large part of this period as the Dark Ages. 

Mr Spender, the editor of these papers, says that Bag- 
shot was a kindhearted and charitable man. So much 
is evident from the passage quoted; he is good enough 
to speak of flatulent hypocrisy as a “ curious instinct. 
We, who have not the good temper and the sweet 
charity of Bagshot, know all about that preacher— 
who is certainly no creature of the imagination, lhe 
‘‘first six centuries” is a catchword of a few years 
ago, a catchword invented by a person who was utterly 
ignorant of its implications, who was void of mforma- 
tion concerning the celebration of the Divine Liturgy 
in Jerusalem c. 400. But the phrase had a popular 
sound and so it “ caught on ”: the standard of the 
first six centuries became a test of safe, moderate 
churchmanship. The ‘‘Dark Ages Well; there 
were no motor-cars in the sixth century; and it is by 
such tests that the ordinary cleric judges the light and 

dark of the soul. , 

We are convinced that Mr. Spender has not 
exhausted his material. There is, we are certain, an 
interior cabinet which he has not yet explored. Bag- 
shot has said so many excellent things that there must 
be things more excellent still hidden and occult: 

Thoughts are chords, and words are single notes—for which reason 
music so often expresses thought more profoundly than speech. 
Perhaps in another world there will be a kind of orchestrated Utera. 
ture combining the two—a speech of many parts all blending into 
one immensely enriched meaning. 

He who knows these things is initiated in the 
mysteries; he knows the true sense of the words 
icoy£ 8 vra$. 

ALMOST A GREAT MAN 

Sir George Grey, Pioneer of Empire in Southern 
Lands. By Geo. C. Henderson, M.A., Professor 
of History at Adelaide University. (London: 
Dent. New York: Dutton and Co., 12s. 6d. net.) 

The strenuous Colonial statesman buried in St. Paul’s 
some ten years ago was one of those men who just 


missed greatness by reason of certain personal defects. 
His ideas were large and by no means ill-conceived, he 
had the strength and courage of a lion, and he was 
animated by a deep sense of duty to his country and to 
humanity. But he had the temper of an autocrat and 
a sensitiveness to criticism which went far towards 
paralysing his usefulness as a public man. His pre¬ 
sent biographer goes so far as to assert that he was 
“ totally unfitted both by nature and training for play¬ 
ing an important part in constitutional government 
and we do not think this at all an exaggerated affirma¬ 
tion. Yet Australia probably owes more to Grey than 
to any single individual except, possibly, Parkes; South 
Africa to-day acclaims him as the prophet of the 
coming Federation; whilst in New Zealand, the scene 
of his worst mistakes, the dominant policy goes back 
past the late popular idol, Dick Seddon, and finds in 
Grey its true source and origin. 

Mr. Henderson’s biography is an able piece of work, 
clear, discriminating, judicial. An Oxford scholar 
holding a chair in an Australian university, his outlook 
is Imperial rather than Colonial, and he delivers himself 
of no shibboleths. He has had access to, and has made 
good use of, Grey’s private papers and correspondence, 
and has treated, in due proportion, his services in Aus¬ 
tralia, South Africa, and New Zealand, setting forth 
his merits with generous appreciation, but expressing 
candidly and without reservation his view that he erred 
gravely on not a few occasions. 

The only part of the book, indeed, to which we feel 
inclined to take any exception is the introduction, some 
of which seems to us superfluous, or at any rate mis¬ 
placed. That the cry “ Government by the people for 
the people ” goes back to the days of Edward I. seems 
a somewhat hazardous statement; and that the advent 
of the Labour Party in England (which may or may not 
be a benefit) is “ a striking example of the influence of 
Colonial politics ” is at least open to question. There 
is, too, an absurd pomposity about such a phrase as 
“ raised to the rank of lieutenant.” Further on in the 
book Mr. Henderson’s English editor should not have 
allowed “ Earl Carnarvon,” “ the Parliament ” and a 
few similar inaccuracies to appear. 

A signal example of the unnecessary comma 
appears in the sentence (p. 98): “Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield is reported to have said that the company 
was founded by men with great souls and little pockets, 
and fell into the hands of men with great pockets and 
little souls ”; the sentence, as it stands, seems to refer 
to an awful accident having befallen the author of the 
famous system of colonisation. 

Sir George Grey belonged to the family of Lord 
Stamford (the Greys of Groby) and was therefore of 
artistocratic extraction. Like his father, who fell at 
Badajoz, he had also been a soldier. These two facts 
go some way towards accounting for the masterful 
temperament which made Grey’s enemies represent his 
democratic views as insincere. The supposed incon¬ 
sistency is easily shown by Mr. Henderson to be base¬ 
less. Nothing can be more certain than the lifelong 
devotion of Grey to democratic ideals, except his 
equal devotion to the cause of the British Empire. He 
was that somewhat rare creature, a Radical Imperialist. 
The most consistent of Home Rulers, he extended the 
principle, not only to the four provinces of Ireland, but 
also to Scotland, Wales, and separate areas of Eng¬ 
land. But the spirit of his scheme was Imperialistic, 
not provincial; there was nothing peddling about this 
man’s politics. His belief in self-government and 
popular education were, however, unlimited, and car¬ 
ried him to the length of proposing to the Federal 
Convention of 1891 that the Governor-General of the 
proposed Australasian Commonwealth should be 
elected by the people. The ex-Govemor of New Zea¬ 
land proved too Radical for the Radicals of England 
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in 1870, though he was charged (quite unfairly) with 
having hindered the cause of self-government in the 
Colony. Whether to-day he would find anyone to 
agree with his view that fiscal differences need be no 
bar to Imperial Federation may be a subject for specu¬ 
lation. 

Sir George Grey (who must not be confounded with 
his contemporary, the popular Whig Home Secretary, 
who was for a few months his namesake’s superior at 
the Colonial Office) is chiefly remembered by the man 
in the street to-day for his action in diverting to India, 
on his own responsibility, the troops that were going to 
China in 1857. This was a good and fortunate action 
for the Empire; but as regards the High Commis¬ 
sioner’s own career it may be looked upon as a doubt¬ 
ful symptom. Hitherto, as Governor of South Aus¬ 
tralia and New Zealand, as well as in South Africa, 
Grey had won signal success in organising young 
colonies and conciliating native races. But his success 
was the success of a pioneer statesman with practically 
a free hand. After the Indian Mutiny, he, in the words 
of his present biographer, “ was more and more dis¬ 
posed to act as though he were the head and centre of 
the Empire; and that led to a conflict between him and 
his superior officers which left them no alternative but 
to demonstrate in the clearest manner that in the last 
resort his will must yield to theirs.” And therefore, 
despite Mr. Froude and others, we are inclined to 
agree with Mr. Henderson that ‘‘it is still possible to 
believe that Downing Street was amply justified in 
paying high tribute to his services in 1867, and—finally 
dispensing with his services.” 

The biographer accumulates instances of the great 
Proconsul’s insubordination. “ The important dis¬ 
patch which Earl Grey wrote advising the maintenance 
of the authority of the Maori chiefs was not even 
acknowledged;'the conditions for the settlement of the 
Anglo-German Legion in South Africa were ignored; 
repeated orders to effect a reduction in the Kaffrarian 
expenditure were not complied with; and in order to 
get settlers for the South-East he entered into a con¬ 
tract with a private firm at Hamburg to send out 
German families, when he knew that the Imperial 
authorities had decided against it; the preparation of a 
scheme for the federation of South Africa was recom¬ 
mended to the Cape Parliament, though the Colonial 
Secretary had advised him to take no step without first 
consulting Her Majesty’s Government.” Grey’s 
method was this: ‘‘Instead of carrying out instruc¬ 
tions that were distasteful, he would express some 
anxiety lest he had not fully explained the situation 
and signified his intention of awaiting the Colonial 
Secretary’s reply to his more elaborate explanation. 
In the days prior to the introduction of steamboats 
this gave him a respite of twelve or even eighteen 
months.” 

But so great was the appreciation felt, and often 
expressed, by the Imperial authorities for his services 
that no sooner had Sir George Grey been recalled from 
South Africa than he was sent back to serve for a second 
time as Governor of New Zealand. Here, in the face 
of immense difficulties, he failed on the whole, and at 
the expiration of his term of office was not again em¬ 
ployed. He practically defied the Colonial Office, and 
at the same time came to loggerheads with his own 
Legislature. Mr. Henderson, while coming to an 
adverse decision, sets forth fully the very difficult part 
the Governor had to play, and exposes the unfairness 
of much of the criticism to which he was exposed. 
While condemning unsparingly his subsequent conduct 
towards the Imperial authorities, and admitting his 
failure as a New Zealand parliamentarian, he shows 
that Grey’s ultimate influence in the politics of the 
Colony was paramount. 

But whilst the fascination of contemplating the 


spectacle of a conflict between circumstance and tem¬ 
perament has led us to dwell upon Grey’s difficulties 
and failures, it must not be supposed that there was 
not a decided balance in his favour, taking his long 
life as a whole. It was he who saved the struggling 
settlement of South Australia from abandonment and 
made it a model colony; it was he who first laid down 
a just but firm policy towards the natives, both of New 
Zealand and South Africa; and it may be maintained 
with more than a show of reason that, had his policy 
been accepted, the two Boer wars might never have 
been necessary. Moreover, he was no slave to mate¬ 
rialism, as are so many Colonial statesmen; he had 
imagination enough to value the treasures of the old 
world, though he thought so many of its traditions 
pernicious. His political work covered a wider field 
than that of Sir Henry Parkes or Cecil Rhodes; and 
his book on Polynesian Mythology is a legacy of a 
kind that neither of his fellow-men of action left 
behind them. 


THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE 

The Literary Man’s Bible. A selection of passages 
from the Old Testament. Arranged, with intro¬ 
ductory essays and annotations, by W. L. Court¬ 
ney, M.A., LL.D. (Chapman and Hall, 10s. 6d. 
net.) 

In his preface Mr. Courtney shows himself fully alive 
to certain obvious objections that can be brought 
against the compilation of a biblical anthology for “ the 
literary man.” He shows his wisdom in thus antici¬ 
pating, and in some measure disarming, his critics, for, 
in truth, we can imagine nothing more provocative of 
criticism than the title of the volume. It may be true, 
as Mr. Courtney seems to suggest, that the religious 
view of the Bible has so completely overshadowed its 
literary aspect that many " thoughtful men are not able 
to appreciate, or have ceased to appreciate, its un¬ 
paralleled value.” By “ thoughtful men,” we suppose 
Mr. Courtney to mean those who reject the crudely 
stated doctrine of actual literal and verbal inspiration. 
Some, it may well be, who oppose or are indifferent to 
Christianity never read the Bible, and so are likely to 
remain ever blind to its beauty as literature. But we 
are inclined to doubt if they are likely to read it any 
more because they have the selections from the text 
presented to them in ordinary print and binding, with 
notes and comments by Mr. Courtney. If, however, 
we misinterpret Mr. Courtney’s meaning if he intends 
to imply that to regard the Bible as ,? the Word of 
God ’ is to lessen one’s capacity for appreciating its 
literary aspect, we deprecate and repudiate the sug¬ 
gestion. The religious man is more likely to have his 
sensibility to its literary beauty quickened, rather than 
deadened, by his belief. And does Mr. Courtney for¬ 
get the number of people to whom the Bible is “ litera¬ 
ture,” the numbers to whom it is the only book of 
literary value they ever read. It is not rare to come 
across people in every class of life steeped in Bible 
phraseology. To them “ the Good Book ” has been 
the most active instrument in their lives, opening up a 
new world of thought and sensation. It has served— 
as great literature does serve—to withdraw their 
thoughts from the mere machinery of life, and to fix 
them, with appropriate emotions, on the great and 
universal things that matter. But it is not for these 
that Mr. Courtney has compiled his book. And, as for 
“ the literary man ” (we dislike the term as much as 
does the editor)—well, he must read the Bible, and, 
reading it, presumably would prefer to select for him¬ 
self the passages of supreme literary value. It is im¬ 
possible, surely, to conceive that anyone whose care is 
literature does not read the Bible, and read it con- 
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stantly. There will be well-thumbed passages in every 
“ literary man’s ” Bible, pages where the volume 
opens of itself, so often have they been conned. And 
to the Bible will he turn as a sort of sanctuary—a place 
of refuge where he is secure from the hideous and 
screeching vulgarities of so many of the books of 
to-day. In its sober, sonorous sentences, in its gor¬ 
geous jewelled passages, or in its quiet, tranquil chap¬ 
ters, he will find for himself both solace and inspira¬ 
tion. And in his Bible he requires no introductory 
essays, or historical section, or index, or division of the 
book into (1) The Prophets, (2) Poetic Section, 
(3) Wisdom Literature. From the text alone he pre¬ 
fers to select what appeals most to his literary 
sense. 

It may be that we are wrong. It may be that in this 
age of anthologies there are thousands of “ literary 
men ” who have long been secretly pining to have a 
Bible specially prepared for them. If a “ literary man’s 
Bible ” had to be, we would as lief that Mr. Courtney 
compiled it as any other man. He had taste, dis¬ 
crimination, and knowledge. He has included in his 
selections nothing that is not “ literature.” 


SIR HENRY WOTTON 

The Life and Letters of Sir Henry Wotton. By 

Logan Pearsall Smith. In Two Volumes. 

(Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 25s. net.) 

In these two volumes Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith has 
made a comprehensive and scholarly contribution to 
the European history of the early seventeenth century. 
He appears to have spared himself no pains in the 
amassing of material—contemporary documents. 
State papers and modern histories have all been laid 
impartially under contribution; over five hundred of 
Wotton’s letters have been included; and, finally, in a 
series of appendices, a considerable amount of informa¬ 
tion invaluable to the historical student has been col¬ 
lected. The result is a memoir which, for sheer 
industry and thoroughness of research, can successfully 
challenge comparison with any similar work in our 
literature. 

To the majority of modern readers Wotton is little 
more than a name. He is remembered, if at all, as 
the writer of a few lyrics, one of which has found its 
way into every anthology of love poems that has been 
compiled within recent years. In his own day, how¬ 
ever, he played many parts, all of them with grace and 
distinction. He was, as Mr. Pearsall Smith has re¬ 
minded us, “ a noble example of that much maligned 
class, the ‘ Italinate ’ Englishman.” He embodied in 
his person the finest culture of the Renaissance and of 
the succeeding period. An accomplished Greek 
scholar, a poet of no mean order, an enthusiastic 
bibliophile and art-collector, he was the friend and 
correspondent of Casaubon, of Donne, and, at a later 
day, of Milton. It was, however, chiefly as a man of 
affairs that he was known to his contemporaries. His 
life was one long series of strange and startling vicissi¬ 
tudes. He moved in an atmosphere of plot and 
counter-plot, of treachery, cunning, dissimulation and 
intrigue. His experiences did not tend to raise his 
opinion of human nature, and a thinly-veiled cynicism 
is the dominant note in many of his letters to the great 
personages of the English court. He never scrupled, 
when it suited his purpose, to make use of knaves, 
whom he found “ almost as necessary as honest men.” 
He had, it must be confessed, much to justify him in 
such a belief, and the wonder rather is that he retained 
through all his surprising adventures and disillusions 
so much faith and simplicity. 

We see him in these pages ambassador in Holland 
and in Vienna; journeying to Scotland, in the disguise 


of an Italian nobleman, to warn James VI. of a plot to 
assassinate that monarch’s life; serving with Essex in 
Ireland; angrily remonstrating with the Doge at 
Venice on the question of anchorage taxes; attempting 
to establish a form of Protestantism within the con¬ 
fines of the Venetian Republic; negotiating a marriage 
between Prince Henry of England and the Infanta of 
Savoy; involved in domestic broils; one moment the 
pet of a fickle sovereign, the next in disgrace, and sum¬ 
moned back to England. 

Perhaps the most interesting section of this bio¬ 
graphy is that devoted to Wotton’s ill-starred attempt 
to introduce an alien form of religion into Venice. 
The incident has received but scant attention from 
most historians, and Mr. Pearsall Smith, who has 
dealt with it at considerable length, deserves the 
warmest thanks of his readers. The facts, briefly 
stated, are as follows: Shortly after Wotton’s arrival 
in Venice he found the Republic in a state of seething 
agitation at the high-handed action of the Papacy. 
The moment seemed opportune to strike a blow for 
Protestantism, and Wotton confidently anticipated the 
co-operation of James L, who had been thrown into 
a state of nervous trepidation by the discovery in Eng¬ 
land of the Gunpowder Plot. In Venice itself he had 
the unobtrusive aid and advice of Paolo Sarpi, a 
Servite friar of liberal tendencies. Sarpi, however, 
was too cautious a statesman to sanction any violent 
scheme of religious reform. “ He seemeth,” wrote 
Wotton to Salisbury, “ as in countenance so in spirit, 
liker to Philip Melancthon than to Luther, and perad- 
venture a fitter instrument to overthrow the falsehood 
by degrees than on a sudden; which accordeth .with a 
frequent saying of his own, that in these operations 
non bisogna far salti.” But Sarpi’s hatred of the 
Papacy carried him a considerable way with Wotton, 
and his position as theological counsellor to the Repub¬ 
lic invested his action in the matter with an unique 
degree of importance. The settlement of the dispute 
between Venice and the Papacy did not serve to 
diminish Wotton’s ardour, and preparations for the 
formation of a Protestant league went on apace. 
Works on controversial theology were distributed and 
eagerly read by the nobility of Venice, and at length 
Wotton, acting on the advice of Sarpi and Fulgenzio, 
sent to Geneva for a Protestant pastor. The move¬ 
ment, however, which, as Mr. Pearsall Smith says, 
“ depended on the political condition of Europe for its 
success,” was destined to be abortive. It was, indeed, 
so far as Venice was concerned, rather anti-Papal than 
anti-Catholic, nor does it seem at all probable that 
Wotton’s dream of converting the Republic into a 
Protestant State could ever have been realised, even 
under the most favourable conditions. It is strange 
nevertheless, that such an enterprise should have 
received so little attention from historians of the 
period. As Mr. Pearsall Smith truly says: “ It is of 
interest on account of the personalities involved, and 
the political forces and the currents of thought it 
brought into relief and opposition. As a counter¬ 
attack on the Papacy in the midst of the Catholic 
reaction, conducted by members of the English Church, 
it deserves a place in the history of Anglicanism.” 

The closing years of Wotton’s life are characterised 
by a certain sober charm. “ Arrived near those years 
which lie in the suburbs of oblivion,” the aged diplo¬ 
matist was free to cultivate unmolested those interests 
which were, in truth, never far from his thoughts. 
For in the midst of his busiest activities he preserved 
an admirable detachment of mind. 

He is the first of that bookish, contemplative class of authors, men 
like Cowley, Marvell, Gray, Cowper, Charles Lamb and Edward 
Fitzgerald, whose names lend a rare distinction, and whose writings 
gave a certain fragrance to English literature. 

We like to think of him as wandering among the 
bookstalls of Venice, engaged in scholastic disputa- 
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tions with ms friend, Casaubon, or angling with Izaak 
Walton by quiet waters. He was always pre-eminently 
a man of letters, and he shared that devotion to the 
phrase which is one of the distinguishing qualities of 
the literary genius. He defined an ambassador as “ an 
honest man sent to lie abroad for the good of his 
country,” and he paid dearly for the pun. On another 
occasion he wrote: “ The itch of disputation will prove 
the scab of the Church ( Disputandi pruritus fit ecclesi- 
arum scabies), and, with pardonable vanity, he had 
the epigram engraved upon his tombstone. Through¬ 
out life he had been a faithful son and servant of the 
English Church, and he died within her fold, in 
deacon’s orders. He was forgotten by the children of 
those whom he had served so loyally, and a modest 
request to Charles I. that he might be given the 
Mastership of the Savoy met with no response. He 
was not, it would appear, without his interior consola¬ 
tions : 

How happy is he born and taught, 

That serveth not another’s will; 

Whose armour is his honest thought. 

And simple truth his utmost skill. . . 

Who envies none that chance doth raise, 

Nor vice; who never understood 

How deepest wounds are given by praise; 

Nor rules of state, but rules ot good; 

Who hath his life from rumours freed; 

Whose conscience is his strong retreat; 

Whose state can neither flatterers feed, 

Nor ruin make oppressors great; 

Who God doth late and early pray 
More of his grace than gifts to lend; 

And entertains the harmless day 
With a religious book, or friend ! 

This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall; 

Lord of himself, though not of lands. 

And having nothing, yet hath all. 

In these lines one recognises the lineaments of a 
noble spirit, whom disappointment might sadden, but 
could not subdue. 

Of Mr. Pearsall Smith’s labours, as embodied in 
these volumes, it is impossible to speak except in 
terms of the highest praise, and we owe him thanks 
for the publication of so many of Wotton’s letters. In 
an age when the art of letter-writing was held in some 
esteem, these letters and despatches, by virtue of their 
fluent and graceful style, occupy an unchallenged 
supremacy. To the student of history their value is 
of the utmost importance. They throw an interesting 
sidelight on the domestic and diplomatic history of 
Europe in the opening decades of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, and, in Mr. Pearsall Smith’s words, ‘‘they give 
an intimate picture of an English ambassador’s life in 
the time of Shakespeare.” 


“THE FINAL ATOM-DANCE ” 

Lucretius, Epicurean and Poet. By John Masson, 
LL.D. (London; Murray, 1907.) 

The delightful and inspiring side of the genius of 
Lucretius is what Statius calls his “ soaring frenzy,” 
furor arduus Lucreti, the solemn dignity of the 
imagery and the language which illustrate and express 
his scabrous speculations. He worships his master 
Epicurus. “ He was a god,” he cries, “ a very god.” 
It is his delight to watch through quiet nights, 
expounding the great truths of Epicurus, and to 
rehearse them in his dreams when sleep overtakes him. 
One must not, he urges, be dismayed by the novelty of 
his speculations. How the firmament itself would 
paralyse us if suddenly presented to us! 

Look up at the bright and unsullied hue of heaven and the stars 
which it holds within it, and the moon and the sun’s light of dazzling 


brilliancy : if all these things were now for the first time presented 
to mortals, what could be named that could be more marvellous? 
[Here and elsewhere we avail ourselves of the vigorous prose transla¬ 
tion of Munro .] 

Enthusiasm, even when it takes the form of despair, is 
the keynote of the sombre and majestic poem. 

But the book before us has comparatively little to say 
about the form of the six books, “ De Rerum Natura.” 
It deals almost wholly with the Epicurean, not the 
Poet. It is largely an amplification of a former 
volume by Dr. Masson, “ The Atomic Theory of 
Lucretius” (1884). He truly remarks that the “ De 
Rerum Natura ” is the only book dealing primarily with 
Science which still remains a poem. Tennyson, a pro¬ 
found admirer and intelligent student of the poet, as 
his “ Lucretius ” shows, might have achieved a similar 
feat. He has shown on a small scale in his “ Two 
Voices ” a similar faculty for 

Shutting reasons up in rhyme 
Or Heliconian honey in living words. 

To speak of a work on science as a poem might seem 
paradoxical. But one might venture on a greater 
paradox, and say that the work of the Roman atheist 
—for atheist he was, though he did provide a place in 
his system for extramundane beings whom he calls 
gods—is a religious poem. Elizabeth Barrett Brown¬ 
ing has shown a keen insight into the mind of this 
high priest of irreligion, who rails against religion 
yet betrays a profoundly devout spirit: 

Lucretius—nobler than bis mood : 

Who dropp’d his plummet down the broad. 

Deep universe, and said “ No God,” 

Finding no bottom : he denied 
Divinely the divine, and died 
Chief poet on the Tiber-side, 

By Orace of God 1 His face is stern, 

As one compell’d, in spite of scorn. 

To teach a truth he could not learn. 

For most readers the grand roll of the hexameters, and 
the solemn music of the poet’s digressions on the 
ironies of life, “ the boast of heraldry, the pomp of 
power,” will constitute nine-tenths of the pleasure to 
be derived from the work. But students of Dr. 
Masson’s volume will see how deeply interesting it is 
to compare the Epicurean of the Roman Republic with 
the thinkers of the last three centuries from Gassendi 
to Clifford and Herbert Spencer. Dr. Masson writes: 

Modern speculations regarding Evolution and the origin of Life, 
and in particular the famous controversy between Tyndall and 
Martineau regarding the “ Potency of Matter,” furnish a parallel 
which enables us to realise more clearly how Lucretius’s Atomic 
Theory led him to a new conception of Nature as a self-working 
power, and how it developed into a naive theory of evolution. 

The theory of the potency of matter, which is closely 
related to Prof. Clifford’s theory of mind-stuff, is a 
corollary from the Declination ( clinamen ) of Atoms, 
which is called by M. Guyau the central and most 
original doctrine of Epicureanism, as implying a power 
of spontaneity or modified free-will action residing in 
all forms of matter, and by its working producing 
what we call chance. We are certainly often struck by 
an appearance of malignity in inanimate things, which 
may not, after all, prove a mere fancy. Dr. Masson 
is very interesting in the chapters setting forth the 
debt of science to Lucretius. This includes no less 
than modern chemistry, which is founded on the 
Atomic Theory of Democritus, developed by Epicurus, 
preserved for us by the Latin poet, and revived by 
Gassendi in the seventeenth century. 

According to Lucretius, law exists everywhere in 
Nature. There is nothing but atoms and void. The 
atoms are of many different but a finite number of 
shapes. They are inconceivably minute, yet have parts. 
In applying to this theory the data of modem specula¬ 
tion Dr. Masson observes: 

Sir Wm. Thompson says that if a drop of water could be magni¬ 
fied to the size of our globe, the molecules composing it would appear 
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to be of a size varying from that of shot to that of billiard-balls. 
According to Clerk-Maxwell about two million molecules of hydrogen 
placed in a row would occupy of an inch, and a million million 
million million of them would weigh something more or less than 
70 grains troy. 

Again, exactly to the same effect as Lucretius I. 
628-634, Clerk-Maxwell says: 

We do not assert that there is an absolute limit to the divisibilty 
of matter : what we assert is that, after we have divided a body into 
a certain finite number of constituent parts called molecules, then any 
further division of these molecules will deprive them of the properties 
which give rise to the phenomena observed in the substance. 

Balfour Stewart, too, almost in the very words of 
Lucretius, writes: 


much of the genius of Ennius and Attius, but also 
much of the art of the new school of poetry, which 
might seem incompatible with that genius. Now, 
whether genuine afflatus and minute perfection of 
execution are incompatible is a question which may be 
argued. To us it appears that they are not. Tenny¬ 
son and Milton (not to bring in Shakespeare) have 
both But even now some deny genius to Tennyson 
because of his perfect art. The criticism, whether true 
or false, is perfectly possible and intelligible. What 
is the verdict of Dr. Masson ? 

In the MSS. a “not” is clearly wanting which must be supplied 
before either “ genius ” or “ art.” 


A simple elementary atom is a truly immortal being, and enjoys 
the privilege of remaining unaltered and essentially unaffected by 
the powerful blows that can be dealt against it. 

This at once brings to our minds the discover of 
radium and the statement one often meets that it in¬ 
volves the downfall of the atomic theory. In answer 
to a question how far is the atomic theory affected by 
the discovery of radium, the distinguished chemist, 
Professor F. R. Japp, holds that, if we could stop at 
the radio-active elements, the atomic theory would 
not be maintainable. But we cannot stop there, and 
he sums up thus: 

To chemists and physicists the essence of the atomic theory does not 
lie in the unchangeableness of the atoms, but in the fact that the 
phenomena dealt with by chemistry and physics can only be in¬ 
terpreted satisfactorily on the assumption that matter consists of 
discrete particles—that it is discontinuous. No chemist or physicist 
of standing that I have heard of suggests that these recent dis¬ 
coveries involve the abandonment of the atomic theory. We have 
only to go a little further down tor our ultimate particles. At 
present they are the electrons—if there is anything ultimate in 
science. ... So far from the atomic theory being abolished, I 
consider that Crookes’s spinthariscope, which shows the individual 
flashes of light produced when each a-particle (helium atom) is shot 
off from a small quantity of radium and impinges on a 
phosphorescent screen, does the same thing for the atomic theory 
that Foucault’s pendulum experiment has done for the rotation of 
the earth. 

But our space will not permit us to go deeper into 
the science of the book. Our readers will have already 
seen how thoroughly the author attacks scientific pro¬ 
blems. We commend especially to their attention 
Chapter X. on Atomic Declination and Free Will. 
The clinamen is really the headstone in the corner of 
the whole structure. Nothing else can deliver the 
mind of man from necessity. 

As to religion, though Lucretius fiercely assails it, 
he is far outdone by the reckless and biassed virulence 
of some modern writers. Dr. Masson quotes the 
following from the late Prof. Clifford: 

If we once admit that physical causes are not continuous, but that 
there is some break, then we leave the way open for the doctrine 
of a destiny or a Providence outside of us, overruling human efforts, 
and guiding history to a foregone conclusion. ... I think 
that, if it is right to call any doctrine immoral, it is right so 
to call this doctrine, when we remember how often it has paralysed 
the efforts of those who were climbing honestly up the hill-side 
towards the light and the right, and how often it has nerved the 
sacrilegious arm of the fanatic or the adventurer who was conspiring 
against society. 

Chapter I. on the times of Lucretius is very readable 
and instructive, and one can see that the writer is an 
ardent admirer of the genius of the poet, though he 
does not say much about it. But we must protest 
against his very unsound critical method in dealing 
with the celebrated judgment of Cicero on the poem 
of Lucretius. No critic should be rash enough to 
change the logical quality of a proposition as it stands 
in the MSS., unless that proposition is demonstrably 
an impossible one, and unless he can show how it came 
to stand in that form in the MSS. 'The passage runs 
thus, as handed down to us by the MSS.: 

Lucreti poemata ut scribis ita sunt, multis luminibus ingenii multae 
tamen artis. 

The criticism of his brother with which Cicero ex¬ 
presses his agreement is that Lucretius had not only 


Those who believe in that way of dealing with ancient 
tradition would undermine the study of classical litera¬ 
ture. What should we think of a hardened realist who 
should “ emend ” a modern text of Shakespeare and 
make Prospero say: 

We’re not such stuff 


As dreams are made on? 




THE COMEDY OF ERRORS 

The Comedy of Errors. Edited by Henry Cunning¬ 
ham. “ The Arden Shakespeare.” (Methuen and 
Co., 2s. 6d. net.) 

A LARGE octavo, clearly printed, with margins wide 
enough for making notes in, and light enough to hold 
without fatigue, is a very pleasant and useful form in 
which to publish the Shakespearean plays; and if they 
are all as carefully edited and fully annotated as this 
one is, they should prove a very popular series. At 
the same time, it is allowable to suggest that the notes 
have here and there a tendency to over-fulness. If it 
be a fault, it is certainly on the right side; and the 
inclusion of the whole text of Warner’s translation of 
“ Menaechmi,” as an appendix, is so welcome that it 
seems hard to make any complaint. But there is too 
much mere “ dictionary ” in the footnotes, and such 
notes, for instance, as those on pp. 26-28 might well 
be curtailed. 

The really interesting question about The Comedy 
of Errors is, did Shakespeare read “ Plautus in 
the original Latin ? And into this Mr. Cunningham 
goes boldly in his preface. We say boldly, because no 
one but the boldest would go flatly against so redoubt¬ 
able an authority as Professor Churton Collins, who 
claims, in his “ Studies in Shakespeare,” to have de¬ 
monstrated that “ in the Latin original he certainly 
read ‘ Plautus.’ ” It is an interesting challenge, for 
fully as we agree with the bulk of Mr. Collins’s con¬ 
clusions in this essay, there is certainly room to doubt 
this particular demonstration. “ He must have read 
the original,” is what he says, “ as no English trans¬ 
lations, so far as we know, existed at the time.” To 
this Mr. Cunningham replies by quoting the printer’s 
preface to Warner’s translation: 

The writer hereof (loving Readers) having divers of this Poet’s 
Comedies Englished, for the use and delight of his private friends, 
who in Plautus* own words are not able to understand them, I have 
prevailed so far with him as to let this one go farther abroad for a 
public recreation. . . . 

This was printed in 1595, while the earliest date 
assigned to The Errors is 1589, the general 
opinion being that 1591-2 is more probable. In 1594 
it was specially performed at Gray's Inn. 

So far, the honours would seem to be with Mr. 
Cunningham, for whether we regard the young 
Shakespeare as an illiterate genius or a trained classi¬ 
cal scholar, nothing is more likely than that Warner’s 
translations should have found their way into his 
hands, busy as we know he was at the theatre adapt¬ 
ing and producing plays. But Mr. Cunningham sadly 
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weakens his case by quoting fifteen “ parallels ” be¬ 
tween Shakespeare and Warner, which, he says, 
“ may be considered with much reason to have 
been in Shakespeare’s mind when engaged on the 
composition of The Errors.” It is hardly too much 
to say that if any weight is to be attached to these, 
then Mrs. Pott may be triumphantly acclaimed as 
having established the Baconian authorship beyond 
question. 

A stronger point in Mr. Cunningham’s favour is 
that Shakespeare turns Plautus’s “ Epidamnus ”—as 
does Warner—into “ Epidamnum.” At first sight this 
seems conclusive. That Warner, translating from 
Plautus, should make the mistake is curious enough; 
but that Shakespeare should do so too is inexplicable. 
But it must be remembered that while Warner’s trans¬ 
lation was in print as early as 1595, The Errors did not 
see the light until 1623, and we have no history of 
the MS.—evidently a very faulty one—from which it 
was printed; and during the twenty years in which it 
was knocking about, and sometimes being acted, it is 
quite possible that Heminge and Condell thought 
“Epidamnum” was correct, and altered it. Again, 
there is a very significant clue in the fact that the two 
Antipholi, in the first two acts, are called Sereptus 
and Erotes, respectively. The latter is inexplicable, 
but the former must surely be a reminiscence of Sub- 
reptus, or Surreptus, as the first MenaecEmus is called 
by Plautus—but not by Warner. 

In the text there is nothing to decide the question; 
and the fact probably is that, whether Shakespeare was 
a classical scholar or not, he did not in this case con¬ 
sult either Plautus or Warner, but adapted the older 
play, A History of Error, much as he did The Taming 
of a Shrew; that is to say, he made an entirely new 
play out of an old one, disregarding the text 
altogether. This is, of course, assuming that the 
History of Error was an adaptation of Menaechmi; 
but even if it were not, it is more likely that some old 
version existed which Shakespeare treated in the way 
he was accustomed to at that period of his develop¬ 
ment, than that he went direct to Plautus, either in 
Latin or English, without leaving more traces than 
are pointed out by Mr. Cunningham. 

A word must be said about Mr. Cunningham’s 
conjectural emendations. One or two of these 
are certainly happy, and will probably stand; 
for, sacred as the first Folio may be, there 
is no doubt that in the case of an early play, 
such as this, making its first appearance in the Folio, 
there is room for emendation. But in another case 
Mr. Cunningham’s zeal seems to have strangely blinded 
him—viz., in Act I., sc. 1, 1 . 61, where the introduction 
of the words “ but scarce ” is not only not “ essential 
to the construction following,” but is actually for¬ 
bidden by the words “ any ” and “ but longer ” in the 
following lines. 


THE GENESIS OF HELLENIC 
CULTURE 

The Palaces of Crete and Their Builders. By Angelo 
Mosso. Illustrated. (Fisher Unwin, 21s.) 

Dr. Mosso’s contribution to the literature of Cretan 
discoveries has an outstanding merit which has un¬ 
doubtedly influenced his method of treatment;“ The 
Palaces of Crete ” contains incidentally one ot the most 
sympathetic appeals for the recognition of the human 
element that we ever remember to have seen advanced 
in the name of archaeology. The theory that intellect 
alone should be tolerated in prehistoric treasure 
diggings has so long been responsible for confining 
archaeology within esoteric bounds, and for driving 


rusty nails in the coffin of culture, that we must extend 
a warm welcome to the work of a scholarly author who 
recognises that it is the specialist’s business to spread 
and stimulate culture, not to corner it. “ Crete has been 
fortunate in its excavators,” remarked Professor 
Burrows in his own recently published account of the 
discoveries in that island, another book on the subject, 
whose aim was to come within the reach not only of 
classical scholars, but of the general cultured public; 
doubtless it is largely owing to the fact that Crete 
has been fortunate in its excavators that it has also 
been singularly fortunate in its writers. But “it is 
not enough to be a writer to describe excavations,” 
says Dr. Mosso; “the soul must rise and vibrate in 
the highest realms of science and feel the impulse to 
clear away the darkness which veils the unknown. 
The heart rather than the intellect must palpitate with 
the fever of research—the sacred fire which intoxicates 
until the mind attains to the revelation of an almost 
superhuman dream, in which the secrets of history 
are seen beneath the earth. The writer who could 
reproduce these emotions in the poetic surroundings 
of the Hellenic landscape would find a new and in¬ 
exhaustible spring of poetry, for our inner life becomes 
more intense in the presence of the origins of our 
civilisation.” And where are we to look for the ideal 
writer ? The director of the new International Labora¬ 
tories at Col d’Olen on Monte Rosa points neither to 
the laboratory nor to the study; here is his testimony 
as a liberal-minded guide : 

The most intense excitement which I have ever felt is that of 
excavating. An artist [the italics are oursj who is overcome by this 
passion should describe the surroundings in which archaeological 
researches are being made, should reproduce from life the anxiety 
of the first attempts, describe the technique of the pits and trenches 
and the coming to 1 ijjht of the documents which speak when history 
is silent. If the artist and the archeologist could transmit to the 
reader the enthusiasm and excitement which he feels while standing 
among the labourers when the pick gives a hollow sound and the 
ground echoes as a presage of new discoveries, if he could show the 
hands which tremble as they grope in the earth, or timidly pass over 
the fragments of a work of art to remove the coating of dust which 
hides it, if he could explain the hidden power of excavation to exalt 
the mind, and the insistent, almost childish call on fortune to grant 
new treasures, he would write not a book, but a romance, a drama 
of the human soul which seeks the unknown. 

Dr. Mo sso has only written a book, but at least that 
book proves that he is a sympathetic student of human 
nature as well as an eminent anthropologist, that he has 
a keen appreciation of the beautiful transcending an 
intellectual interest in the history of art, and that he 
can transmit feeling in addition to imparting know¬ 
ledge. 

Leaving the question of archaeology’s call to the 
artist-collaborator we must now readjust the scales, and 
come without prejudice to a consideration of 
Dr. Mosso’s survey of Cretan discoveries. He has 
jotted down observations and expressed opinions in 
such a way that 323 out of his 342 pages constitute a 
traveller’s note-book; the few remaining pages are 
devoted to a scientific essay, with the avowed object 
of proving that Mediterranean civilisation was not 
derived from the Indo-Germanic race. The scholar, as 
the enthusiastic prey of the diverse interests of a 
cultured amateur archaeologist, is a very different writer 
from the anthropological specialist with whom we 
are brought into contact in the last chapter of this 
book. We are forced to the conclusion that the first 
and larger section of the work was written with a 
purpose in a style born of the artistic instinct, but for 
fear that purpose should have escaped the reader, the 
second all-purpose section was added. Dr. Mosso 
prepared us in his preface for this dual method of 
letting evidence speak for itself and afterwards speak¬ 
ing for it; it is as a tribute to his way of presenting 
that evidence that we confess the last chapter came 
upon us as a surprise, in spite of the introductory 
warning that was responsible for the initial difficulty 
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in making up our minds whether to begin with the 
first chapter or the last. Reminded of our doubt on 
this point, we quote the author’s advice and add our 
own: 

I hope to convince the reader that primitive Mediterranean 
civilisation did not originate with the Indo-Germans, and I advise him 
to begin with the last chapter that he may see at once the conclusions 
to wliicn I have come, if, however, he has faith and patience it 
will be better for him to follow the order in which I have arranged 
the evidence and related my impressions of travel. 

Speaking from experience we should say that 
this is certainly one of the books which “ should 
immediately be read twice,” the first time from 
Chapter I. onwards, whilst the starting point of the 
second reading should be a reperusal of the final 
chapter. 

A first reading on the lines suggested will make no 
demands on either the faith or the patience of those 
who have already followed step by step the discoveries 
in Crete, but for the many who were waiting till quite 
lately to become familiar with the work through the 
medium of a summary. Dr. Mosso’s book will, we 
should think, be a little confusing at the outset, owing 
to the use of the terms Minoan and Mycenaean. 
“Minoan” being a comparatively new artistic 
adjective, and one that has been the subject of heated 
discussion, would it not have been better to have 
begun with the note, which now occupies page 130, 
explaining its use and that of the more familiar term 
“Mycenaean”? And, again, will not the general 
public, to whom Dr. Mosso makes a point of address¬ 
ing himself, feel the need of a map of Crete in such a 
book? And, yet again, does not Dr. Mosso presume 
on faith when he speaks of fixing dates with certainty 
by the aid of Egyptian evidence of the Xllth Dynasty, 
without pointing out that the actual date of that 
Dynasty is the subject of yet another heated discus¬ 
sion? But, such details apart, this first reading will 
certainly be fraught with much enjoyment, for whether 
he discourses on prehistoric art, religion, society, or 
domesticity the author treats the Cretan discoveries 
as a vital part of a living past ratheV than as relics of 
a dead civilisation, whilst the numerous excellent illus¬ 
trations add to the interest and testify to the value of 
the text. 

In the second reading, beginning with the conclusion 
and going back to check conclusions, we are called 
upon to decide how far Dr. Mosso has proved his 
case in connecting up a past and its future with the 
present, in linking Crete and Greece, in identifying 
Minoan with Hellenic culture. Briefly stated, that case 
is a plea for the abolition of the Aryan race theory, 
and the substitution of a belief that European civilisa¬ 
tion was an entirely South to North movement; as 
its learned counsel justly remarks, “ the problem of 
race is apt to become a burning question,” but he 
might have added with greater justice that the whole 
problem he aims at solving is the subject of many 
burning questions, and with still greater justice he 
might have brought forward more fully other theories 
that have been advanced on other evidence for a 
counter North to South movement. On all sides, how¬ 
ever, the evidence is more or less incomplete, and 
even if it be felt that Dr. Mosso has proved his case 
to-day there still remains the fascination of speculating 
on what to-morrow’s discovery will reveal. 


MIRABEAU 

Mirabeau, the Demi-God! This is Mr. Trowbridge’s 
apotheosis of him. Mirabeau, the gasbag; Mirabeau, 
tne heartless humbug, the flamboyant fraud; Mirabeau, 
the physical and moral degenerate from half a dozen 
bandit breeds, Florentine and French; Mirabeau, the 

Mirabeau, the Demi-God. By W. R. H. Trowbridge. (London : 
T. Fisher Unwin.) 


Marseillais, swindler, spadassin, confidence trickster, 
man' complaisant, egregious fool, police spy; Mira¬ 
beau, the mischievous farceur, who transformed what 
was at its outsef an admirably progressive and humane 
movement into a sanguinary harlequinade; Mirabeau, 
the Whole Hog—surely this is the true Mirabeau 1 
Mr. Trowbridge, who has evidently felt the some¬ 
what meretricious charm of M. Gaston Lenotre s 
clever stories of the French Revolution, in which 
historical sobriety of statement is subordinated to 
picturesque anecdote, very honestly presents his bio¬ 
graphy of Mirabeau under the guise of a romance. 

It is, however, only a modified romance. Even the 
conversations are ostensibly based upon phrases of 
genuine correspondence between the persons con¬ 
cerned. And if it were not for Mr. Trowbridge’s 
inclination to present his hero as a true hero, one 
might congratulate him upon having produced a 
very telling picture of Mirabeau, and contri¬ 
buted to vulgarise in English one of the most shock¬ 
ing passages of French history. He takes Mirabeau 
at his birth, describes the loathing which his hateful 
old father had for him—a prophetic kind of instinctive 
repulsion which did credit to an otherwise detestable 
character—he describes his school days, leads us 
through the miasmic maze of his married life, shows 
us Mirabeau in exile in Holland, in prison in 
Vincennes, and is in a. measure his apologist through¬ 
out all the “smart and dirty” adventures of which 
his chequered existence was composed, until this 
aristrocratic Robert Macaire and broken-down Love¬ 
lace, finally resolving upon the role of political Judas 
which he is to play to the end of the chapter, hammers 
for admittance to the Tiers Etat, where he had no 
right, and thus steps upon the most blazingly lit-up of 
all stages. 

It has recently been announced that M. Sardou is 
about to produce a play dealing with Mirabeau which 
is specially destined for the English public. It will be 
curious to see whether this master of melodramatic 
stagecraft will be able to make his hero comprehen¬ 
sible to the English intelligence. English writers on 
the French Revolution have hitherto misunderstood 
and misrepresented Mirabeau because they have not 
sufficiently studied the Meridional French character. 
The men of the North have discussed the men of the 
South without bearing in mind, or being perhaps 
ignorant of, the essential distinctions which divide the 
mentality of Northern Europe from that of the Midi of 
France. This is a mistake which no Frenchman would 
make. And no serious student of French literature 
need fall into such an error, for with “ Numa 
Roumestan ” before him, to mention one out of many 
analyses of the Meridional character with which French 
fiction supplies us, he may be sufficiently edified on the 
topic. “ Honour,” shrieked Carlyle, on his topmost 
note, “ to the strong man, in these ages, who has 
shaken himself loose of shams and is something. 
For in the way of being worthy, the first condition 
surely is that one be. Let Cant cease, at all risks and 
at all costs: till Cant cease nothing else can begin. 
Of human criminals in these centuries,” writes the 
moralist, “ I find but one unforgivable—the Quack.” 
Yet if Carlyle had not been so eminently a man of the 
North, and a good deal of a Quack himself, he must 
have perceived that Mirabeau never opened his lips but 
to cant, and in the matter of quackery could have 
given points to Cagliostro and beaten him. Mirabeau 
was, if not the actual inventor, at least one of the 
most blatant exponents of that dreadful semi-humani¬ 
tarian, semi-political cant which for more than a cen¬ 
tury has been the curse of French public life. It has 
invariably been from the Midi, the Southern and Medi¬ 
terranean districts of France, that these cyclones of 
cant have come, spreading devastation and desolation 
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in their path. From Mirabeau to Gambetta is but a 
step; but it is a giant stride of Death across a vast 
plain of French history strewn to its glimmering 
horizon with the whitening bones and crumbling skulls 
of the innumerable fools who have been sacrificed to 
the national fetish of Gab. There is, perhaps, no 
more pathetic monument to the decline of France than 
that egregious statue of Gambetta in the Place du 
Carrousel, spouting, with its mouth wide open and 
its arm waving in the air, amidst the silent stones of 
the deserted Louvre. From the day that the French 
Revolution started to the present day France has been 
in constant danger of talking herself to death. The 
baneful orators whose irrepressible gab has helped 
towards her dismemberment, after losing her the 
hegemony of Europe, are to be counted in scores. 
One of the first and most mischievous was undoubtedly 
Mirabeau. In the long tale of sanguinary mystifica¬ 
tions of which French history since the end of the 
eighteenth century has been largely composed no one 
deserves a higher pedestal than he in the temple of 
Humbug. But while there have been mischievous 
“ rheteurs ” galore, who were neither insincere nor 
wilfully dishonest, Mirabeau was frankly dishonest. 
In every important phase of his private and public life 
he appears as a traitor. His final act was to sell the 
cause of the people, to play Judas to the political 
Messiah of his own creating. His own father, who 
probably knew him best, would never listen to any of 
the apologies for his son which friends and relatives 
might, in their kindly weakness, put forward. He 
knew Gabriel to be an unmitigated rascal, a complete 
villain. He would have killed him had he been able. 
He did his best to accomplish this aim, and it is cer¬ 
tainly a pity that he did not succeed. He had made up 
his mind to destroy him just as one would a mad dog. 
He knew the Midi too well to be taken in by his son’s 
Meridional gush, and was constantly warning other 
people against its fatal influence. In one of the most 
characteristic passages of his correspondence on the 
subject of his son, he writes to his brother, the Bailli 
de Mirabeau: “The romance with which he perfumes 
himself from top to toe appears to have affected your 
judgment. If you trust him he will mould you to his 
liking. Let me advise you to beware of the gilded 
bill of your tame canary.” Thus is the simple-minded 
old country gentleman warned, of whom, by the way, 
Mr. Trowbridge says : “ Very Riqueti of very Riqueti, 
the Bailli might be described as the revers de medaille 
of his brother” Even Carlyle’s English is preferable 
to this. But “ the romance with which he perfumes 
himself from top to toe ”—what an admirable descrip¬ 
tion of the particular Meridional type to which Mira¬ 
beau belonged, showing how thoroughly well the Mar¬ 
quis knew and appreciated his Midi 1 Perhaps the best 
character which could be written of Mirabeau would 
be obtained by piecing together these scattered 
remarks about him which appear in his father’s letters. 
The old man was himself of the Midi; indeed, as 
Frenchmen jocularly put it, of Midi et dcmi, of Mar¬ 
seille (by origin), of the Marseille of the Marseillaise, 
and there is a grim irony in this old man’s fate to have 
conceived a Socialistic theory embodied in his non¬ 
sensical “ Friend of Men,” and then to have engen¬ 
dered Mirabeau the Monster, and Mirabeau the Tun; 
by the one to have let loose the wind which was to 
sweep away the class he was trying to reform, and in the 
other to have symbolised the wine-barrel in which its 
survivors might, and very generally did, seek consola¬ 
tion. Old Mirabeau, with his preposterous economi¬ 
cal theories, leavened by his gigantic egoism, is a 
ridiculous figure enough, but he had a native nobility 
of temperament and motive which contrasts him 
sharply with his son. “ There are dregs in every 
race,” the old man is credited by Mr. Trowbridge with 


having said to his son, “ and you are the dregs of the 
Riquettis.” No doubt the father was right. Historians 
make a mistake when they decline to accept a positive 
judgment such as this pronounced by one who was 
better situated to know than anybody else. “ But who¬ 
ever will, with sympathy, which is the first essential 
toward insight,” says the excellent Carlyle, “ look at 
this questionable Mirabeau may find that there lay 
verily in him, as the basis of all, a Sincerity, great free 
Earnestness,” . . . and so forth. Why look for 

1 sincerity in a born liar, for Earnestness (with a capital 
E) in this putrid gasbag? Just as there is a type of 
elephant called the rogue elephant which sane elephants 
ruthlessly and very properly destroy at sight, so there 
are rogue men and rogue women. Woe to those 
who have listened to their blandishments, to 
their lachrymose appeals to the highest human prin¬ 
ciples, who have extended the slightest sympathy to 
their fraudulent whinings and specious lies. Danger 
and death lie that way. History should brand the 
rogue man for what he really is, and Mirabeau not as 
a demi-god, pace Carlyle and with apologies to Mr. 
Trowbridge, but as the rogue man, the consummate 
swine. To express the slightest sympathy with such 
beings is an act of lese-humanity. In one of his volumes 
on Socialism, M. Jaures deplores the pecuniary diffi¬ 
culties which, in his opinion, forced Mirabeau to be a 
traitor to his principles. Poor demi-god 1 And who 
knows but that Judas owed exactly thirty pieces of 
silver to his blanckisseuse! 

Mr. Trowbridge will have it that Mirabeau’s life 
was a romance. Romance or sordid tale of villainy, 
there was a Balzacian epilogue to it which has only 
recently been revealed. In “ La Comtesse de Mira¬ 
beau,” by Dauphin and Leloir, just published by 
Perrin et Cie, we learn from hitherto unpublished 
documents that this curious woman, “ widow of the 
most illustrious Gabriel Honore de Riqueti,” married 
after Mirabeau’s death a Sardinian officer, named De 
la Rocca, who died from falling out of a cab. Then 
the ex-Madame de Mirabeau installed herself on the 
first floor of the Hotel de Mirabeau in the Rue de 
Seine, which belonged to her sister-in-law, paying 154 
francs a month for full board and lodging. Forgetting 
all the outrageous conduct of her worthless first 
husband towards her, she surrounded herself with 
portraits and souvenirs of him. She convinced herself 
that she had always loved the man to whom she had 
been cynically unfaithful. She defended his memory 
at a time when his name was held in universal execra¬ 
tion, and finally died at the age of forty-eight in Mira¬ 
beau’s room and in his bed. 

Rowland Strong. 


RICHARD VERSTEGAN 

The earliest writer on the subject of English ety¬ 
mology was Richard Verstegan. In the Dictionary of 
National Biography the name is spelt Verstegen. But 
I prefer the spelling which I find in the volume which 
I shall presently discuss; it occurs at the end of the 
Dedication to James I., at the end of the “ Epistle to 
our English Nation,” and again in the Commendatory 
Verses contributed by friends; twelve times in all, and 
always spelt with a. 

We are told that his grandfather was a Dutchman, 
named Theodore Roland Verstegen; but his father 
lived in England, following the trade of a cooper, and 
adopting the surname of Rowlands. Young Richard 
Rowlands was sent to Christ Church, Oxford, to 
study, where he imbibed a love for letters. Only a 
few years previously Archbishop Parker had been 
endeavouring, and with some success, to revive in 
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England the study of Anglo-Saxon. Already, between 
the years 1566 and 1570, two editions had been issued 
of /Elfric’s sermon on the Paschal Lamb; which was 
followed, in 1568, by William Lambarde’s selections 
from the Anglo-Saxon Laws; by the important edition 
by John Foxe, the martyrologist, in 1571, of the 
Anglo-Saxon Gospels; by the publication, in 1574, of 
Asser’s “ Life of King Alfred,” including the Anglo- 
Saxon text of the Preface to the King’s translation of 
Pope Gregory’s “ Pastoral Care ”; and by Lambarde’s 
“ Perambulation of Kent,” printed in 1576, which also 
contained a few specimens of our oldest Southern 
English. Rowlands was attracted by some of these 
publications, and professed a great admiration for the 
study of Anglo-Saxon. He did not, however, long 
remain in England, as we find him living at Antwerp 
in 1588, where he doubtless became more or less 
acquainted with his grandfather’s native tongue. The 
result was his publication at Antwerp, in 1605, of the 
once celebrated work by which he is best known, 
entitled “ Restitution of Decayed Intelligence in 
Antiquities concerning the most Noble and Renowned 
English Nation. By the Study and Travel of R.V.” 
Later editions appeared in 1628, 1634, 1659, and 1673. 
I have only access to the last of these, which contains 
some obvious misprints. 

It will be seen that Rowlands (or as he here calls 
himself, Verstegan) had a quite unique opportunity. 
Had he been in the least degree careful and accurate, 
he might have poured a flood of light on the study of 
English. But it is impossible, after a careful study of 
his work, to be blind to the inevitable conclusion that 
he did immensely more harm than good, as he never 
hesitates to mislead his readers of set purpose, if he 
can only impress them with a respect for his own 
learning. The very natural remark, in the “ Dic¬ 
tionary of National Biography,” that the work “ ex¬ 
hibits his knowledge of Anglo-Saxon,” turns out to 
be lamentably far from the fact. One could, of course, 
pardon in him any number of small inaccuracies; but 
it is difficult not to resent the confident effrontery with 
which he thrusts upon us results which he must have 
known to be wholly unfounded guesses. It is difficult 
to believe that he had any accurate knowledge; he 
certainly had not the scholar’s instinct. 

Take the remark : — 

I find the name of our Lord Jesus to be in our ancient English 
translated Hmlende, that is to say, Saviour or Salvator. 


If he had read as far as the fourth chapter of St. 
Matthew, he would have found that the right form was 
Haelend, occurring seven times, and that Haelende, 
with e, expresses the dative case. This sets us on our 
guard at once, though it refers to a nicety which was 
no doubt then considered as being of little account. 

It is much more serious when he delivers himself of 
a guess as if it were a downright and undisputed fact. 
I give an example. 

Speaking of “ our Saxon ancestors,” he says: — 

They used to engrave upon certain squared sticks about a foot in 
length, or shorter or longer as they pleased, the courses of the Moone 
of the whole year, whereby they could certainly tell when the New 
Moons, Full Moons, and changes should happen, as also their 
Festival daies; and such a carved stick they called A 1 mon aght, that 
is to say, Al-mon-heed. to wit, the regard or observation of all the 
Moons; and hence is derived the name of Almanack. 


It is obvious that this is deliberately and inexcusably 
false. Of course, they never called it anything of the 
kind; but it is the author’s ingenious way of insinuat¬ 
ing an etymology which he had made up for himself 
Such a compound is wholly impossible in English; and, 
in order to compose it, he has used “ aght ” to express 
the German and Dutch “ acht,” care, heed; a sub¬ 
stantive whch the Englsh did not so employ. What 


one resents is such a statement as “ they called,” as if 
it could quite easily be verified. 

This discovery is followed up by an explanation of 
the Anglo-Saxon names of the months, which, as a 
matter of fact, he did not know. He actually substi¬ 
tutes for them names which are partly taken from 
Dutch or Flemish, or else invented for the purpose. 
The following is a specimen: — 


They called February “ Sprout-kele,” by “ kele ” meaning the 
kele-wurt which we now call the cole-wurt, the greatest pot-wurt in 
time long past that our ancestors used, ana the broth made therewith 
was thereof also called kele [!].... it was the first herb that 
in this month began to yeeld out wholsom young sprouts, and conse¬ 
quently gave thereunto the name of Sprout-kele. 


It is all invention. This precious Sprout-kele is 
merely a made-up term, to give a supposed origin for 
the Dutch name for February, which is Sprokkel- 
maand or “ Sprokkel ” month. The “ kele ” to which 
he refers is (as we find in the Oxford Dictionary) 
a bad Southern English spelling of “ kale ” or “ kail,” 
for which the true Southern form is “cole”; all un¬ 
original forms, from the Latin “ caulis.” No doubt 
“sprout” is a native word, but Verstegan did not 
find it in Anglo-Saxon, because it has not yet been 
found even at the present day. As a fact, the Anglo- 
Saxon name for February was something quite dif¬ 
ferent—viz., “ sol-monatn,” which is discussed in 
Toller’s Dictionary. And as for “ sprokkel,” the 
older spelling was “ sporkel,” which cannot be ex¬ 
plained by cabbage-sprouts. 

Towards the end of the book there is a valueless 
and confused alphabetical list of “ Saxon ” words, 
some taken from the Gospels, some from Dutch, and 
some so grotesquely spelt as to be neither reasonable 
English nor reasonable Dutch. A few notes occur, 
some of which are curious enough. Thus, under A, 
we find:— 


And-warp (meaning Antwerp], anciently Hand-warpe, took that 
name, as is said, of hands being there cut off, and cast into the River 
of Skeld. 

Under C, he gives a form which is not Anglo-Saxon, 
but modern English dialect: — 

Clough, a kind of breach down along the side of a hill. 

This relapse into common sense and matter of fact is 
only momentary. Would that he had mentioned 
hundreds of such words! But I fear it stands almost 
alone; though the next page yields “culver, a 
pigeon.” ■» 

Under D is an example of Verstegan at his worst: 

Dugud [he means A. S. duguth] or Dought, vertue; we yet some¬ 
times call a man of strength and valour a doughty man. [True 
enough, except that Dought is an invention; but mark the sequel.] 
It is also written Thugud [it never was]; whereof they use in some 
parts of England the word thewhes or thewes, to wit, vertues, good 
qualities, or parts of the mind. 

The false spelling “ thewhes,” which never occurs, is 
ingenious; in order to let us down gently, from g to 
w, we are allowed an intermediate but imaginary ivh. 

There is some hope that the book is practically dead; 
but it must not be forgotten that it had a most unfor¬ 
tunate influence, and showed such antiquaries as were 
more anxious to parade their learning than to arrive 
at truth how easy it was to have their own way by the 
simple process of manufacturing such forms as might 
be required. 

Before taking leave of Verstegan, let us learn some¬ 
thing from him. It is remarkable that he gives in 
full the story of the Pied Piper of Hamelin. He dates 
it for us near the end of Chapter III.: 

And this great wonder happened on the 22 day of Julv. in the 
year of our Lord 1376. 

Walter W. Skeat. 
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VENEREMUR 

The Socialists assert that they are creating “a new 
heaven and a new earth.” It is a progressive age; and 
a progressive heaven would, doubtless, be home-like 
to many of us. Still, to some old-fashioned spirits 
this Socialist phrase “ a new heaven ” gives pause. 
The Socialist new earth is a thing imaginable. A well 
drained, well ventilated, well washed, thoroughly 
inspected community, fed from co-operative stores, and 
“educated” on text-books; a community in which 
everyone is as good and no better than his neighbour 
is quite conceivably the new earth of Socialism. But 
what is the new heaven which is to be attained by an 
equal distribution of those material goods which a 
man was anciently supposed to leave behind him when 
the tenure of his years expired ? What does Socialism 
offer a man when he has done with his “ crust of clay,” 
when the co-operative stores and nationalised land of 
a new earth slip from his sight? 

Chance recently took me into a district where some 
relief from the conditions of our twentieth century 
earth was certainly needed. And in that district I 
stumbled on the heaven, the domus aurea, of a per¬ 
centage of those grey toilers. It was not a new 
heaven. It was entirely unprogressive. To the maker 
of new heavens (who happened to be actively engaged 
in his manufacture that very evening not two streets 
away) it is an obsolete curiosity of the human museum. 
It has nothing whatever to do with the individual’s 
equal shares of tea, leisure, and land. But it had, as it 
appeared to me, an onlooker, everything to do with 
what is perhaps a matter of even greater importance, 
the individual’s common and indestructible happiness. 
This is what I saw. 

Firstly, grey mud, grey asphalte, grey houses, and 
a slant grey rain beating across the sodden street. It 
was a long street of small tightly-curtained windows, 
the main artery whence diverge hundreds of lesser 
streets, as the lesser nerves branch from the central 
stem; and each of these lesser nerves is alive, and each 
very often aching with one common pain, the pain of 
poverty. For in that vast network of streets rent day 
dominates the week; slopshops and second-hand furni¬ 
ture dealers thrust their poor wares out on to the dirty 
pavement; and the pawnbrokers’ windows are filled 
with the itinerant household gods of a population never 
far from disaster. 

As you go down that main artery the surrounding 
miles of struggling humanity take shape as one vast 
restless organism; a creature with flashes of noisy joy 
in its cheap excursions; with, to quote the jangle of a 
poet of many peoples, the 

Depth and the thickness 

Of sorrow and sickness 

always quite close to its daily round, and with an ever¬ 
lasting greyness for its physical world; greyness of 
dark, wet asphalte this day of mild south-wester, grey¬ 
ness of foul, hot, dust-covered asphalte under August 
suns, a shivering greyness of icy pools and gutters 
when winter is pitiless. 

Out of this great grey sea, this fluctuating multitude 
of toilers, ever shifting, ever the same, I stepped into 
the porch of a quite outrageously cheerful, red-brick 
building, attracted thither by gleams of that crimson, 
for which the eye unconsciously aches in those streets 
of monotone. The crimson flashed hither and thither 
behind the glass doors; it was Sunday evening, and, 
idly curious, I entered. Within opened the nave of a 
bare, clean, spacious church, the seats of smooth, well- 
wrought oak, the walls of a light red brick, unstained 
as yet by the smoke of the great city. The far-aff 
altar alone shone with any attempt at decorative beautv. 
gleaming with many coloured marbles, and heavily 


enriched with gold. The flitting crimson flashes re¬ 
solved into the broad shoulder-scarfs, worn as an officer 
wears his sword sash, of surpliced choir-boys, preparing 
it would seem, for some immediate ceremonial. What, 
I wondered, was to happen that dull wet Sunday even¬ 
ing in that dull grey district ? A few working women 
were already seated, not without premonitory whisper¬ 
ings, in front of me; and every few minutes came the 
patter of busy little feet, as tiny children, each carrying 
a large paper parcel, and more or less in charge of an 
elder, came up the aisle, and vanished through a side 
door. Slowly the congregation gathered. Old work¬ 
ing men and women in Sunday best, if the one family 
umbrella had lost its handle; solemn-eyed three-year- 
olds, in frocks too starched to admit of sitting down 
even edgeways; young men and women in the full 
spring of life; and, to epitomise the whole, wriggling 
on the seat in front of me, the very imp of street 
mischief, an imp who presently pulled out of his 
velveteen breast pocket the dirtiest possible wisp of a 
pocket handkerchief, and proceeded to apply it with 
the conscious flourish of a Beau Brummel. A stir in 
the church, crowded now to the doors, and the rows 
of vacant seats in front are filled with a mass of the 
clearest snow white, as two by two, from the sacristy 
door, come perhaps a hundred girls, the tiniest not 
five years old, all alike dressed and veiled in white. 
The veils thrown over the little heads are mostly clear 
muslin, but one dark-haired mite is covered by a bit 
of spotted window blind, surely the effort of some poor 
home to do its best in honour of “ sacred mysteries,” 
venerated through all the squalor of its struggles. The 
organ sounds, and the people kneel as the choir boys, 
crimson-sashed for the festival, enter, followed by a 
tall, spare young priest, a figure knit up with energy, 
alert in body and in mind. Still kneeling, the people 
join with the priest in that most human, perhaps, of 
all music, the music of many voices, caught for once 
into unison. A five minutes’ sermon, instinct with the 
vitality of the preacher, and the ceremonial of the day 
begins. Lamps flash out down the long aisles, for the 
cloudy evening light is fading. A lad, carrying aloft a 
crucifix, followed by two others with great lighted and 
flower-wreathed candles, advances slowly, from the 
foot of the altar steps, down the nave; and behind, two 
by two, from the tiniest solemn child of four, to girls 
on the brink of womanhood, all the white figures, with 
little white gloved hands folded, and some with white 
flower chaplets beneath their veils, move down the 
long church, the red-robed choir boys and the gold- 
vested young priest closing the procession. As they 
move on they sing hymns known to all, the whole con¬ 
gregation taking up the familiar words. Down the 
nave, up the aisle, past the High Altar, “ illustrious 
with light,” down the further aisle, back again up the 
nave, go the children, one long river of shining white, 
flowing among the grey kneeling lines of the working 
folk. Now they are singing the Stella Maris: 

Ave Maria, the night shades are falling, 

Softly our voices rise unto thee. . . . 

Lost in the darkness, by stormy winds driven, 

Shine on our pathway, fair Star of the Sea. 

The voices of the people rise full and deep, and the 
tiniest of the children sing beneath their white veils, 
for who is there here who does not know “ The Star 
of the Sea ” : 

Softly thy spirit upon us is stealing. 

Sinless and beautiful, Star of the Sea. 

An old man, kneeling in front of me, with silvered 
hair, and rough overcoat, has some trick of the head, 
some outline of the figure at prayer, that involuntarily 
sweeps the mind back for one moment to the lovely 
canvases of the old Italian masters; and yet it is the 
twentieth century, and the hoot of the motor and the 
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cry of the Sunday coster come in at the open door from 
the streets of this our London. 

The procession is over, the children are in their 
places, filling their seats with a cloud of innocent 
white, the priest goes up to the altar, and the people 
remain kneeling as the organ bids them join in the 
hymn of the Salntaris Hostia, in preface to the cus¬ 
tomary Sunday evening Benediction. No cockney 
twang, no street-bred stridency of voice, mars the 
beauty of the deep-toned Latin, sung by these work¬ 
ing people with a familiarity bom of knowledge from 
far-off childhood, and with a depth of feeling that 
perhaps is sometimes lacking in the costliest choir 
music. For this church is the church of the poor, and 
here it is the many voices of the toilers, kneeling in 
sombre lines from the altar steps to the western door, 
that sing the well-known words of these, some surely 
of the most beautiful, if the briefest, hymns of any 
liturgy. The ringing of the altar bell precedes the 
deep silence of the Benediction. The last chant of the 
Adoremus is sung. And then choir boys and priest 
file out; one by one the altar lights are extinguished, 
and the people rise and step out into their square miles 
of rain-sodden asphalte streets. Their heaven has 
been as closely present to them, to recur to the words 
of the Latin hymn scarce off their lips, as are the 
foes of misery and sickness, despair and sin, which, 
as they have sung, press round them on every side: 

Bella praemunt hostilia, 

Da robur, fer auxilium. 

At the next street corner, in an open space, across 
which the slant rain drives, the new heaven and new 
earth are being dispensed. Their outward and visible 
sign is an unwieldy van, adorned with gigantic letters 
spelling out “ Liberty, Fraternity, Landlordism, Capi¬ 
tal.” Outside the van an orator shouts himself 
hoarse as, in angry tones, he addresses his listeners. 
The van is a Clarion Van, and the preacher and his 
audience are accounting themselves to be in the fore¬ 
front of progress. To them a kneeling people is a 
mediaeval anachronism; to them one man is as good 
as another; their New Earth is an equal apportionment 
of bread and brains; their New Heaven is, presum¬ 
ably, an equal attainment of social virtues. But to 
some of us, who doubt whether man can preserve 
happiness on bread and brains alone, it may seem well 
that the poor, struggling in the thick of our monstrous 
cities, enclosed in the grey world of their mean streets, 
emmeshed in the day’s toil for the week’s food, should 
believe themselves to kneel at the open gate of a 
heaven not of their own making, and having nothing 
whatever to do with the equal or unequal distribution 
of the goods of this world. G. M. Godden. 


THE NATIVE FICTION OF CHINA 

Recent criticism of the supposed evil effects resulting 
from the translation into Chinese vernacular of sensa¬ 
tional European liteature naturally directs attention 
to the quality and characteristics of native fiction, a 
subject in itself full of interest to the student of national 
mentalities. 

Considering the great length of time over which 
accessible Chinese literature extends, observers are 
generally much impressed by the fact that hardly more 
than 20,000 volumes of this description can be accounted 
familiar even to the scholarly classes of the Celestial 
Empire, while not a tenth of that number are known 
to the ordinary reading public. Of these “ novels ” 
the earliest extant were written about the twelfth cen¬ 
tury. Now, seeing that the great Chinese revival of 
letters took place under the Han dynasty (b.c. 206— 
a.d. 25), and bearing in mind that the extreme reverence 


of the native for any script makes for the preservation 
of everything actually committed to paper, this absence 
of early fiction has perplexed the critic. More especially 
is this the case in that Japan, a far less literary country, 
affords existing examples of a fictional character dating 
at least two hundred years earlier, such, for instance, 
as the famous “ Pillow Sketches,” a record of con¬ 
temporary court intrigue, largely scandalous, and no 
doubt partly imaginary, written by a Japanese lady 
about the year 1000. 

The explanation of the deficiency is perhaps twofold. 
In the first place, the literati, sole authority on all 
matters intellectual, whose dicta are and have always 
been accepted by the rest of the nations as final and 
irrefutable in things literary, despise fiction as un¬ 
worthy script, far beneath the criticism of a man of 
letters, and condemn its authors as “ recorders of small 
talk,” an expression of contempt much more scathing 
than the nearest Western equivalent “penny-a-liner.” 

Secondly, imagination is not a distinguishing quality 
of the Chinese mind. 

Whether these are the sole causes of the small out¬ 
put of fiction is doubtful; a consideration of the nature 
of such novels as do circulate will reveal a factor 
perhaps more determining than either of the above. 

Judged by Western standards the native story is 
on the whole yet more deficient in quality than in 
quantity. Inordinate length (the most famous Chinese 
novel, the “ San Kwo Chih Yen,” is in 24 volumes), 
the lack of coherence, the superabundance of dreary 
aphorisms and detailed moralising, and an elaboration 
of minutiae, incredible if not noted at first hand, com¬ 
bine to make the social or domestic novel intolerably 
dull, while in stories of a ghostly or fabulous nature— 
a common form—absence of vraisemblance deprives 
the mysterious of its normal attractions. 

These qualities being in measure characteristic of 
Chinese mentality the novelist whose work evinced no 
traces of them would, of necessity, be unrepresentative 
of his race. 

But there is another and entirely external cause for 
the mediocre success of the native novel—assuming 
that criticism to be itself just, which is perhaps to 
assume too much. 

The “ Book ” language does not lend itself to the 
writing of fiction; a statement perhaps not appreciable 
by the student familiar only with the adaptable qualities 
of European languages, but in this instance extremely 
germane to the just consideration of the subject. 
Prof. Douglas may be quoted in this connection: 

“As a consequence of the very unplastic nature of 
the language there is wanting .... that grace of 
diction and varying force of expression which are 
found in languages capable of inflection and of syn¬ 
tactical motion. The stiff angularity of the written 
language, composed as it is of isolated unassimilating 
characters, robs .... works of fancy of half their 
power, but in no way interferes with the relation of 
facts, nor the statement of a philosophical argument. 
And hence .... the poetical and fanciful works of 
Chinese authors offer , fewer attractions than their 
writings on history, science, and philosophy.” 

It is to this inherent deficiency in “ Book ” Chinese, 
plus the hardly credible handicap to a novelist of being 
compelled to write in a language in which he never 
speaks, thinks, expresses, or hears others express emo¬ 
tions or passions, which is therefore in no true sense 
the vehicle of his personality, that the faults of the 
native novelist must be largely attributed. “ Book ” 
Chinese—the literary tongue is a very different 
language from that of ordinary speech—can only be 
acquired with much labour, and remains as unknown as 
any foreign language to a considerable proportion of 
the populace. When Kuanhua becomes first the sole 
colloquial of the Empire, and then the tongue common 
to both speech and writing, a tremendous development 
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in the quality and convincing power of Chinese fiction 
may be confidently anticipated. The novelist will then 
write as he speaks and as he is accustomed to hear his 
fellows speak in all the varying moods of life, which 
at present are often inexpressible in “ Book ” Chinese. 
In love romances and fabulous or ghostly stories the 
Chinese writer for these various reasons falls con¬ 
siderably below the Japanese, but in respect both of 
the historical novel and the detective story the Chinese 
production stands easily first, at least in all the best- 
known examples of these two classes of fiction. 

The “ San Kwo Chih Yen,” already mentioned, by 
Chin Shan or Kuan Chung, of which several transla¬ 
tions exist under the title of the “ History of the Three 
Kingdoms,” is not only a thrilling narrative, but also 
affords one of the best sources of information on which 
scholars rely for knowledge of the stirring times of 
the later Han, beginning about or before 200 a.d. —a 
notable period of Chinese history. 

The ” Shui Hu Chuan ” is another fine example of 
the historical novel, and deals with the doings of real 
brigands, prototypes of the modern Hunghutsze, who, 
for the safety of well-nigh impregnable marshes, for 
years terrorised an enormous area of Mid-China. 
Among others of this clasg may be remembered the 
quaint “ Narrative of an Embassy,” translated into 
English nearly a hundred years ago by Sir G. Staunton, 
a volume which concludes, oddly enough, with an 
abstract of the early part of the Yu-Kiao-Li (usually 
spelled Yu-Chiao Li), a love story of the tenth century. 
The explanation given by the translator for not com¬ 
pleting his labour—the novel being comparatively 
short—is that the interest dies out after the initial 
volume! In his opinion, however, the worthy knight 
will not find himself in agreement with modern scholars. 
The plot has the very elementary but eternally recurring 
foundation of one man and two women. One of the 
young ladies is of skittish and most un-Chinese dis¬ 
position, and ruffles it not infrequently • s a man, in 
which guise, indeed, the hero first meets her. The 
unconventional charmer turns out to be a loved and 
lost relative of his first inamorata, and the complica¬ 
tions are quite admirably sketched, the fact that the 
man is actually ardently in love at the same time with 
the two strongly contrasted types of femininity being 
treated as an incident as commonplace, as possibly it 
actually is; did not conventionality of thought no less 
than conventionality in action induce a truly un¬ 
conscious self-deceit in such cases among Western com¬ 
munities ? 

The conclusion of the problem, probably foreseen 
by Chinese readers, comes as an interesting surprise to 
the foreigner. The hero marries both ladies, and all 
settle down to an ideally happy menage a trois! The 
‘‘ Hung Lou Meng ” or “ Dream of the Red Chamber,” 
is. by modern critics, placed alone in the front rank 
of Chinese fiction. As already stated, it extends to 
24 volumes, and though the author is uncertain, the 
date is placed by native scholars in the seventeenth 
century. Considering its huge length the plot is well 
constructed and the characterisation skilful. Parts of 
it afford pleasant reading, and the whole presents 
aspects of Chinese social and domestic relations, and 
Chinese points of view on many debatable subjects, as 
these could never be extracted from any set volume 
of essays or ethics, or from many conversations with 
the frankest of natives. 

“The Student’s Daughter Revenged,” in the col¬ 
lection of dramatic stories and plays called the Yuen- 
Jin-pe-Tchong, is a clever story of how a young woman 
out-manoeuvred the villain, who, after various other 
ill-doings, succeeded in practically exiling her guardian 
on some distant mission of State in order that ne might 
work his nefarious will on the unprotected girl refused 
to him in marriage. Finally there are the criminal 
romances, which, but for undue length, are often capably 


conceived and related. The two best examples of this, 
class are the “ Liao Chai Chih,” written in 1679 * 
(‘‘ Strange Tales from a Chinese Studio ”) and the 
“ Chin-Ku-Chi Kuan ” (“ Marvellous Tales ”), an 
earlier work, both now translated. From one of these 
collections comes the “ Brass Nail Story,” an excellent 
specimen, told with slight variations by several writers, 
and recently recounted at length in Sir C. Eliot’s 
Eastern letters. 

A magistrate being unable to determine the cause of 
death in a murder trial which he had to decide found 
himself, in default, in peril of execution by virtue of 
local law. In this dilemma his wife advised him to 
look under the root of the victim’s pigtail. In that 
well-concealed spot the head of a nail revealed at once 
the fate that had overtaken the deceased. The widow 
was arrested, confessed her crime, and suffered the 
extreme penalty. But now the magistrate was torn 
by new emotions. Secretly he exhumed the body of 
his wife’s first husband, examined the skull, and learned 
to his horror the excellent reason of the lady’s sagacity 
in the late difficulty. 

The rest of the story is given up to a skilful detailing 
of the conflict which proceeded in the unhappy man’s 
mind between the claims of gratitude and marital 
affection on the one hand, and of personal fear and 
public duty on the other. Nor does the whimsical 
author think it needful to disclose how this mental 
struggle ended. Chinese readers, however, are con¬ 
fident that in suicide the problem found solution. 

J. R. C. 


THE LIBRARY TABLE 

The Game Animals of India, Etc. By R. Lyddeker. 

(Rowland Ward.) 

This is a reprint, with additions, in a much cheaper and 
handier form, of Mr. Lyddeker’s splendid volume well 
known to all hunters of big game, “ The Great and 
Small Game of India, Burmah, and Tibet.” The 
principal item of addition in this reprint is the Malayan 
Peninsula, and since Burmah and Tibet are still 
included and fully discussed from the author’s stand¬ 
point, it becomes apparent that the elastic “ Etc.” of 
his present title has a capacious range. What his 
standpoint is may be said shortly. Mr. Lyddeker is 
equally equipped as a naturalist and a sportsman. He 
has a knowledge hardly rivalled of the subjects and the 
countries which he touches. He writes in a clear, 
straightforward manner; he treats his large scheme 
with a perfect thoroughness, both as to discussion of 
the place in classification, and structural characters of 
the various animals, and also as to the means of 
approaching and hunting them. The scientific part is 
not so emphasised as to make the reading dry for those 
to whom this side of the subject makes no special appeal, 
and yet is sufficient for those to whom it does; and 
his general descriptions of the hunting and the scenes 
in which it is followed are lively enough to please the 
general reader. It is seldom, indeed, that a combina¬ 
tion is found of so many of the requisite qualities for a 
work of the kind, and the result is a whole which seems 
as if it must be almost the final word—in the present 
state of our knowledge, at all events—on the big game 
of the wide areas covered by it. Each animal is treated 
in a chapter by itself. The clouded tiger and the snow 
leopard, for example, are not grouped together among 
“ Tigers ” or “ Leopards ” respectively, and dismissed 
with a few sentences merely; and the accounts of the 
smallest, as of the largest and most dangerous game 
animals, are fully adequate. In regard to illustra¬ 
tions, heads of all the animals discussed are shown, and 
shown with beautiful clearness. Besides these there 
are illustrations from photographs of some of 
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the kinds stuffed and set up, the best-known 
' specimens of each kind being taken when avail¬ 
able, and there are many showing the live animals. 
The last have generally been taken from the creatures 
in captivity, but are none the less illustrative. It is 
difficult to criticise such a book, for just criticism has 
to fall into the strain of unmodified praise. It is hardly 
conceivable that any lover of big game shooting who 
does not already possess the more sumptuous edition 
will hesitate to possess this; and even those who have 
the larger will find the additions in the smaller, but 
more comprehensive, book worth their attention. 

With Shelley in Italy. By Anna Benneson McMahan. 
(Unwin, 5s. net.) 

It would be easy to mock at this book as the patchwork 
compilation of pictures and extracts, which it might 
easily have been, and which most emphatically it is not. 
The spirit which pervades the whole book from cover 
to cover gives it unity and cohesion; and that spirit is 
the spirit of reverence. It is no pretentious volume 
flurried together to take the public eye by one who has 
much time to waste and a schwdrmerei for Shelley. 
The object of the book is absolutely unpretentious, 
and to its execution have gone care, understanding, and 
skill. The object is simply to suggest in detail the 
Italian atmosphere in which the poems of the last four 
great years of his life were written. This has been 
done by means of well-made selections from his letters 
and note-books (which are far too little known), and of 
photographs. Never has photography been put to a 
"better use. There are sixty-four photographs, and with 
a few exceptions all are admirably illustrative. Some 
of the pictures are quite extraordinary. They show 
not only the place, but the place under the very aspect 
which Shelley saw and described. For all lovers of 
Shelley we know that this book will contain at least an 
hour’s unmitigated pleasure, and for those who are not 
well acquainted with Italy much delightful information. 

Tales of Troy and Greece. Andrew Lang. (Long¬ 
mans, Green and Co., 4s. 6d. net.) 

The stories of the childhood of the world have become 
ihe storehouse of the childhood of to-day. Not for the 
first time does Mr. Andrew Lang now turn to the 
•child’s account his love and knowledge of Homeric 
.themes. And in this book he has brought the real 
Homer nearer than ever to the modern child. Catches 
and turns of phrase that we know for Homer’s, in their 
English guise, carried along in the swing and the swirl 
by the epic tide, though that tide be diverted into the 
vaguer channels of the prose; sudden appeals to the 
•comparison of modern days and places, that set the 
picture for a modem child—or the older modern lover 
of a well-told story—Fairyland and Wonderland made 
real. These are the charm and the marvel of this 
; story-book of Greece and Troy. 

Not only so, but all the wealth of Mycenae, Troy 
and Crete, of Melos and Orchomenos, is pressed into 
the service, though never for a moment does the 
archaeologist overcome the teller of a tale. But we 
•can imagine no happier schoolboy than he who, having 
become familiar with this book from cover to cover, 
for love of the story and its glittering colour, suddenlv 
realises that in his Homer the tale is retold for him: 
-surely the Greek must lose its terrors for that fortunate 
•one. 

The pictures, by H. J. Ford, are charming, but they 
do not help the story overmuch: perhaps they are too 
iairy-like for stories so real—stories of Ulysses, Sacker 
of Cities and Wanderer, of Jason, Theseus and 
Perseus. From whatever source, whether Chian, 
Alexandrian or Attic, Mr. Lang has drawn, the stream 
dhat he'has drawn is one of pure delight. 


The Book of Bair Women. By Federico Luigino of 
Udine. Translated by Elsie M. Long from the 
Venetian Edition of 1554. (Werner Laurie, 6s. 
net.) 

Those were good days in which men, tired after a long 
day’s hawking, drew their stools round the fire, and 
having quietly determined upon a subject to discuss, 
discussed it. Messer Federigo Luigino of Udine 
describes a conversation of such a party at which he 
dreamed he was present, after the literary fashion of 
the time, in this book which Miss Long has translated. 
She has done her work well. The original is gay 
with a gallant grace, and much of the grace and gaiety 
has been instilled into the translation. 

This is Luigino’s dream. He dreamed that Signor 
Giaccomo, M. Pietro Arigone, the excellent Doctor 
della Fornace, Signor Vinciguerra, Signor Ladislao, 
and himself were conversing with such animation and 
mutual interest that Signor Giacomo cried out: “ Fair 
sirs, if it so please you let us defer our argument for 
the present and I will carry you with me to my house 

at San Martino.” There he proposed to spend 

three days in hawking, and to show them a falcon of 
such unexampled prowess that by its side Federiga degli 
Alberighi’s bird would geem but a barn-door fowl. 

The days we will devote to chasing the heron and 
the wild duck, and the nights thereof to sweet discourse 
on such matters as may best entertain and divert you. 
I pray you therefore, gentlemen, to bear me company 
and to bring with you hearts rightly attuned to gaiety/’ 
Who would wish to refuse such an invitation ? Certainly 
not five gallant Venetian gentlemen. They imme¬ 
diately made ready and rode out to San Martino. They 
arrived before nightfall. They warmed themselves 
and supped with all imaginable cheerfulness; then, 
tired with the ride and anxious to get up very early 
in the morning, “ we gaily addressed ourselves to 
repose, singing, some madrigals, others ballads, and 
others again sonnets, each of us extolling the lady 
whom he chiefly delighted to honour.” Now it hap¬ 
pened, as Luigino with delightful seriousness points 
out, that each gentleman averred in his song his lady 
to be the fairest of all women in the world. Not lightly 
did each man aver ft, but with strong conviction, so 
that strife loomed amongst them, until Signor Pietro 
Arigone suggested that Luigino should act as arbiter in 
the contention. They were to fashion a peerless lady 
in their talk, and whoever of them should add most to 
the charms of this imaginary beauty, his lady and no 
other should be accepted by the company as the fairest 
woman in this world. 

So they set themselves to their gallant task with such 
earnestness that the humour of the enterprise does not 
escape them, and the perfect lady slowly comes into 
being. First they decide the grace of her body and 
the several graces of her mind and character. Then 
Luigino praises the virtues of each man’s lady, gives 
the award to the small daughter of their host, Signor 
Giacomo, and awakes suddenly from his dream. 

It is a delicately conceived and delicately executed 
little work, full of charm and freshness. The form in 
which the book makes its present appearance is good, 
though it might have been improved by the omission 
of the design on the cover, and by the use of slightly 
smaller, more compact, type. 

The Brahmans, T heists and Muslims of India. 

J. Campbell Oman. (Fisher Unwin, 14s. net.) 

This is a strange book, and a striking one. It is not 
a book to dip into, to skip, or to read carelessly. At 
first, it seems chaotic, too “ chatty,” too loosely strung 
together to be thorough. But there emerges from it 
at length a human and forcible picture of the Indian 
religious welter, which is a gain to those who seek the 
real life of the mysterious East. Charlatanism and 
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cheating, side by side with a religious fervour which 
enters into every act of daily life, a blind and child-like 
faith coupled with that strange and universal manifesta¬ 
tion of human nature which can only be described as 
religious vanity—these are appreciated in a vast degree 
by Mr. Oman, whose point of view, though quite suffi¬ 
ciently detached for the purposes of sane criticism, is 
nevertheless far more sympathetic than that of the 
average of European writers on such subjects. Nor 
is there lacking the saving grace of humour, which 
lends its aid in the description of the National Con¬ 
gress of 1893 at Lahore. The whole series of chapters 
upon the Indian Social Reformers is admirably 
arranged, but the prevailing note is not hopeful, especi¬ 
ally in reference to the custom of child-marriages. On 
the whole, there is perhaps a tendency in the author’s 
mind to regard the Hindu with more sympathy than 
he can accord to the Muslim. The worship of Kali is 
treated with a noticeable absence of European preju¬ 
dice, while the Muhammadan faquirs are, for the most 
part, regarded as rather impudent frauds. Mr. Oman 
has the gift of anecdote, and the little detached series 
of stories concerning faquirs and saints is well calcu¬ 
lated to produce an impression of the immense gulf 
which separates Hindu and Muhammadan thought in 
India, though the author brings out very clearly the 
contamination of the Muhammadan point of view by 
the tremendous influence of Kali, who is also to be 
found installed as a great goddess even in the strong¬ 
hold of Buddhism, Lhasa. It is not surprising that, 
among so many rivals, the natural outcome of varied 
race and climate, Christianity should have made so little 
headway in India. The book is one of great interest, 
for it bears the stamp of that first-hand knowledge 
with which Mr. Oman has already made us familiar in 
his previous works. 

The Junto. By Teresa Merz. With introduction by 
W. F. Lord, M.A. (Newcastle: Andrew Reid 
and Co., 3s. 6d. net.) 

This little book was inspired by Mr. Frewen Lord, 
and it won the Gladstone Prize in 1903—we presume 
in the Durham College of Science, Newcastle. A 
somewhat epigrammatic introduction is contributed by 
the “ onlie begetter,” who is a great admirer of good 
Queen Anne, and considers St. John (Bolingbroke) 
“ a great man.” He also informs his readers that 
“it is not with law as it is with other pursuits,” for 
“ one either knows the law or one does not.” We 
should say usually one does not. But to our task. 
“ The Junto ” is a very tolerable specimen of prize¬ 
winner. It claims to have neither novelty of fact or 
treatment; but it is clearly written, accurate, and 
equipped with references. It may be found useful by 
young students of the period. There are, however, one 
or two strictures to be passed before dismissing it with 
a blessing. The remarks upon the character of the age 
in which the members of the Junto lived are true, but 
misplaced. It is true that the time which saw the 
foundation of the Bank and the National Debt is 
interesting to study, because it saw “ the real begin¬ 
nings of our own age.” But this should have been 
said at the outset, not casually dropped in the course 
of the biography of Halifax. That able financier and 
Lord Somers were the only two of the five who formed 
the Junto who have any claims to be considered great 
men. It was scarcely necessary for the author to 
mention (as she does in two places) the absurd attribu¬ 
tion of the “ Tale of a Tub ” to Somers by a certain 
Mr. Cooksey, who wrote a life of the great lawyer. 
Swift’s comparison of Steele and Addison to Somers 
and Halifax, and his remark that the characters of the 
two latter were well expressed in their mottoes 
(Prodesse pram conspici and Otium cum dignitate), 


are appositely cited; but, unfortunately, the last word 
of the first of the two mottoes twice appears as 
“ loved, or had any good opinion of.” The statement 
(p. 59) that “ Somers retired from public life and con¬ 
tinued one of the Opposition till Queen Anne’s death ” 
embodies a contradiction in terms. There seems noth¬ 
ing very surprising in Wharton’s father having been 
“ well-known as a staunch Calvinist, beside being an 
ardent Covenanter.” The Dean of St. Patrick’s for 
once hit off an opponent’s career justly when he char¬ 
acterised that of the writer of “ Lillibullero ” as 
“ wholly occupied by vice and politics ”; and we would 
venture further than the prize-author, who cautiously 
avers that he was “ probably somewhat correct.” The 
sketches of Russell (Orford) and Sunderland call for no 
comment. 

My Rock Garden. By Reginald Farrer. (Edwin 

Arnold, 7s. 6d. net.) 

Rock-gardens have grown so greatly in popularity of 
late years, and literature of much account intimately 
concerning them is so scant that Mr. Farrer’s book 
is certain of a considerable public. Every page will 
be eagerly read by the enthusiast for alpine plants (a 
chapter is devoted to making the garden), but “ My 
Rock Garden ” is in the main a plant catalogue, and- 
although it is pleasantly written, it is very certain that 
the uninitiated would only be sadly bored by chapters 
upon subjects such as the Kabschia Saxifrages, and 
Papaveraceae, Cruciferas, and Dianthus. The extreme 
pleasure that the enthusiast finds in rock-gardening is 
somewhat of a mystery even to many people who are 
energetic flower-gardeners; but rock-gardens of im¬ 
posing dimensions, constructed at great cost, are mul¬ 
tiplying rapidly throughout the country, and, speaking 
from experience, we can warn the immune that every 
garden-lover is in some danger of taking up this de¬ 
lightful but expensive craze. Moreover, the inocu¬ 
lated are not always content to stay peacefully at home 
and cultivate their plants. There is even the danger 
that a perusal of “ My Rock Garden ” may eventually 
send the reader exploring the mountain ranges of the 
world collecting plants as its author does. Mr. Farrer 
is a welcome addition to the ranks of writers upon 
garden subjects; we have all too many garden books, 
but those which are the outcome of much knowledge 
commonly possess grave literary defects, while the 
authors of those which do not sin in this respect too 
often possess but an extremely superficial knowledge 
of gardening. The illustrations are reproduced from 
photographs, and are not particularly good. 

FICTION 

The Heart’s Banishment. By Ella Macmahon. 

(Chapman and Hall, 6s.) 

It has often been said that no book has ever been 
written which gives a true picture of Oxford life. The 
truth or falsity of this need not be discussed here; but 
this, at least, may be said, that in “The Heart’s 
Banishment,” although no single scene is laid in 
Oxford, Mrs. Macmahon has succeeded in reproduc¬ 
ing to an astonishing degree that subtle, indefinable 
spirit or note which is the hall-mark of Oxford men. 
This is perhaps the chief interest in the book, and 
consequently it will probably not meet with such a 
success as might otherwise have been possible. For 
the story itself is scarcely convincing. Frederic Vane 
—country curate and successful playwright—is so self¬ 
contradictory that he becomes difficult of acceptance. 
As the former he is most ordinary, if a little above the 
average in conscientiousness; as the latter he is so 
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extraordinary in his brilliance that he becomes quite 
another person. The best shown and most consistent 
character in the book is Father Lankester, and the 
scenes between him and Vane are really admirable. 
To compare him with another character in fiction, of 
similar purpose—Father Lamplugh in The Christian — 
is perhaps the best method to show his worth. Mr. 
Caine’s character is a caricature; Mrs. Macmahon’s, 
if not a portrait, is a conceivable, in fact, a true type. 

The Doverficlds’ Diamonds. By E. M. Van Deventer 
(Lawrence L. Lynch.) (Ward, Lock, 6s.) 

Those experienced in the ways of fiction will guess 
before they have got beyond the title-page, that the 
Doverfields’ diamonds were stolen, or they would 
hardly have been considered worth writing about. 
They will, therefore, not be surprised to meet with 
several old friends, closely associated with the style of 
literature. The sparkling foreign lady, a dazzingly 
beautiful brunette, whose past is a mystery to all but 
the French police; the young, innocent wife, who is 
keeping something from her puzzled but trustful hus¬ 
band; the fascinating blackguard; the wretched dupe 
bent on revenge; the brilliant detective who unravels 
the mystery; and, last but not least, the piquante 
lady’s maid, are all familiar figures. The diamonds 
have to be found, and the reader knows they must 
turn up in the most unlikely place possible; he is there¬ 
fore not surprised when they are discovered sewn up in 
the French lady’s bustle. The detail of the plot is 
ingenious enough to be interesting, and the story 
ends with a satisfactory scrimmage in the dark 
among the various rogues and detectives. 

The Conqueress. By George Ohnet, translated by 
Fred. Rothwell. (Chatto and Windus, 6 s.) 

“ The Conqueress ” is but another illustration of the 
difficulty of producing a satisfactory rendering of the 
French into the English tongue. That the feat is a 
possible one has been proved by the work of Lafcadio 
Hearne and other able translators, but in most cases 
those who cannot read French in the original have to 
be content with heavily British versions of Gallic wit, 
or, what is worse, strange productions in language 
closely resembling Du-Maurier’s “ franc-ingle ” or 
“ ingle-franc.” The translator of Mr. George Ohnet’s 
novel has had a more than usually hard task before 
him, and he has met it in the heavily British spirit. 
He has produced a conscientious and painstaking 
version, and in so doing has lost much, if not all, of 
the delicacy of touch which characterises the work of 
the French author. The fact that the book is an ex¬ 
ceedingly difficult one to translate does not excuse 
such a vulgarism as: “She was now living, along 
with her brother, in the Hotel de Condottier.” 

The House on the Thames. By G. W. Appleton. 
(John Long, 6s.) 

It is one thing to write a sensational book, another 
to produce a quite improbable one. “ The House on 
the Thames ” contains the elements of a very exciting 
tale, but loses all value owing to the fact that the 
principal incidents of the plot are beyond all bounds 
of possibility. Young ladies, even in fiction, do not 
shoot German gentlemen of distinction in foreign 
hotels and depart, unmolested, a few hours later, as 
if nothing had happened. There is a police force, even 
in Germany, and it keeps a very paternal eye on the 
movements of the ubiquitous British tourist. The 
other situations in the book are on a level with this 
one. The story of three girls besieged in a house on 
the river, but a few miles from a police station, the 
midnight capture of two of them by the minions of 


the German Baron; their subsequent adventures on 
board his yacht, and their ultimate release, does more 
n rouse the reader’s sense of incredulity than to whet 
his interest. 

Mrs. Barrington’s Atonement. By Violet Tweedale. 

(Long, 6s.) 

I r could scarcely be expected that Audrey Barrington 
would appreciate her husband’s numerous visits to the 
house of the widowed Lady Calthorpe, and, as a conse¬ 
quence, what the authoress terms “ the crudities of her 
nature,” made trouble for everybody. Vincent, her 
husband, is a spiritualist, and as Lady Calthorpe appears 
to be a first-rate medium, the two spend some pleasant 
moments with spirits of the dead. But Mrs. Barring¬ 
ton grows jealous, and in her grief thinks she can find 
consolation in Guy Talbot, who is a handsome gentle¬ 
man of undecided position. She claims his protection 
eventually, and he, with great discretion, sends her to 
her room and goes out to bring Lady Calthorpe to look 
after the runaway. Of course, many, complications 
arise out of Audrey’s desertion of her husband, and the 
curious medley of characters introduced serve to pro¬ 
long the story beyond the necessary length. Guy is a 
sort of pagan hero, who loves a dying woman, Lady 
Calthorpe, who in turn is still in love with her dead 
husband; Vincent is appeased by his wife’s atonement— 
the birth of their baby—and after considerable trouble 
peace is restored to the owner of Great Vincent Hall. 
Of the book it may be said that Violet Tweedale has 
done better work. There is a great deal of slipshod 
writing in “ Mrs. Barrington’s Atonement,” and sen¬ 
tences like “ was similar to many another house of the 
same type lying hidden away in the rural villages of 
England ” irritate quite as much as the immature 
analyses of the thoughts of the principal characters. 
Nowadays, however, this sort of thing passes in certain 
circles for cleverness, but “ Mrs. Barrington’s Atone¬ 
ment ” is not a clever production by any means. 

The Marble Sphinx. By St. John Lucas. (Elkin 

Mathews, is. 6d. net.) 

When the Greek slave Alexis was thrown out into the 
high road, bleeding from the whips of his master’s 
gigantic Nubians, he lay so still that all the wild things 
of the woodland came and looked at him and went 
away; he lay like a broken flower until the dryad saw 
and loved him and healed-him with her magic herbs. 
So they lived together in the forest until the Centaur 
broke in upon their peace with the message that the 
dryad must choose between her woodland nature and 
her human lover. She chose her human lover and 
they passed together out of the forest towards the 
strange life of the city. They came to the house on 
the city’s outskirts where Thanatos lived with Eros, 
and where among the eternal roses of the garden stood 
the Marble Sphinx. They were welcomed as guests to 
the great feast which Death was preparing in honour 
of his triumph over the gods of old. The guests 
arrived, singly at first, the chief guests, the Kings of 
Life and of Thought, and others, then in large numbers. 
Of the dreadful awakening of the Marble Sphinx, of 
the strange happenings that followed closely upon his 
awakening, of Death’s utter overthrow, it is written 
with well-chosen words. 

It is a delicate piece of work. Mr. St. John Lucas 
has written a short story of considerable beauty in 
the form of an allegory—a prose fancy, in which the 
prose is good and the fancy graceful and vigorous. 
He penetrates to the depths of modern life in an 
imaginative atmosphere that is agreeably free from the 
mists of modern conventions. There is no heavy 
insistence upon one interpretation, with the result that 
the allegory is instinct with fine meaning, which is as 
natural and potent and satisfying as is the smell of 
sweet-briar in the early morning sunshine. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

“A FORECAST” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I observe in your issue of the nth instant an article, 
entitled “A Forecast,” from the pen of Mr. Arthur Machen. 
Mr. Machen, in general, writes as one with authority, on sub¬ 
jects of which he knows more than a little, and often with a 
power of invective which is very refreshing. It is with the 
greater regret that I see him condescending to such pettiness 
as disfigures the opening of the article in question. It w'ould 
scarcely be worth noticing, did not the final quotation of the 
first paragraph make the whole a slur upon one man, for to 
one man only do the quoted words belong. 

The wit or wisdom of these words in themselves matters 
little: it is a well-worn trick to pick up a phrase widowed of 
its context—of its antecedents, of the mood, the tone in which 
it was uttered—and hold it up to ridicule. But the ingenuity 
which can take such an isolated saying of a man who least 
among men conformed to any received “ pedagogic ” type, who 
in his relations to the boys under him and his attitude to life at 
large was a whole world away from the kind of “ Public School 
ideal ” ■which makes its victims a sorrow to their friends and 
a derision to their enemies—the ingenuity which can take this 
and call it “ a fair sample of the singularly silly nonsense to 
which schoolmasters as a race are addicted,” is indeed trans¬ 
cendent. But Mr. Machen's very subtlety plays him false and 
locks the pillory upon him, for assuredly he must stand self- 
convicted as Mi-informed or superficial in the eyes of any who 
knew the man and possess the slightest insight into character. 

True, we all have our points of view, and a reasoned attack 
on a man’s memory, delivered with obvious sincerity and con¬ 
viction, would need no excuse, even if it called for refutation. 
But a casual and sidelong fleer such as this needs no refutation, 
and can have but one excuse—ignorance. Its motives are 
obscure, and, whatever they may be, no purpose can be served 
by this particular kind of de mortuis, which to those (perhaps 
necessarily few) who take its full import, is an impertinence 
quite in the vein of that “ K. H.” on whose back your 
ploughers have recently and deservedly ploughed and left long 
furrows. 

“ There was once a silly schoolmaster, whose one idea in 
life was . . .” The acumen of it! 

E. Phillips Barker. 

January 13. 

[Mr. Machen writes : I am afraid I do not quite see the 
point of Mr. Barker’s objection. It is true that “ the quoted 
words ” were uttered by a well-known schoolmaster, whom 
we will call Mr. X. It is my opinion that they do constitute 
“ a fair sample of the singularly silly nonsense to which 
schoolmasters as a race are addicted,” and I may add that, 
in my judgment, the “ Memoirs ” of Mr. X. furnish many 
more samples of the same kind. So far as I can gather from 
Mr. Barker’s letter, he waives all argument as to the sense 
or nonsense of “ the quoted words,” and simply says that he 
knew X. and liked him. I am quite content to believe these 
two propositions, but I am afraid I rhust pronounce them im¬ 
pertinent—in the logical, not the social, sense.] 


A GERMAN POETESS 
To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir, —Whilst perusing your esteemed publication a few days 
•ago, I came across the name of Marie Madeleine, the German 
poetess, some of whose stanzas, it appears, have just been 
ably translated. I was delighted to bear of a good translator 
of modern German verse-writers, who have, in my opinion, 
been rather neglected. 

Marie Madeleine, who was still very young when I saw her, 
has written several promising pieces; but she is only one 
among many new German bards who have done really fine 
work. I am thinking of Felix Dahn, Theodore Fontane, Paul 
Heyse, the volatile author, Theodor Storm, and Ernst von 
Wildenbruch, whose “ Herenlied ” is most dramatic, while all 
his prose, especially the little “ Legende ” entitled “ Claudia’s 
Garten,” hears the imprint of a truly poetical spirit. I am 
not aware H Heyse's epic, “ Der Verriickte Roland,” has ever 
been translated, bat I do know that it is a splendid creation, 
and the outcome of a mind deeply influenced by the Roland 
legends of Germany and those early Italian masters, Boiardo 
and Ariosto. Another clever and fascinating poet is Prinz 
Emil zu Schonaach Carelath, a relative of the well-known 
Reichstag member, whose verses, “ Der Letzte Tag,” I once 


translated inadequately myself. He has composed some 
haunting lines, and his “Sulamith,” “Das Schwarze Haus,” 
etc., will ever linger in my memory. Also the words of several 
modern German songs would repay translation, for the German 
vocalist is a sentimentalist too, and many of his madrigals 
exhale the sweet violet scent of Heinrich Heine. 

Yes, modern German poetry cries aloud for translators, and 
I do not see why it should not be done into English just as 
well as the best Teuton prose work has been, such as the novels 
of Hermann Sudermann and Gustav Frenssen. 

Regina Miriam Bloch. 

THE QUEEN SQUARE CLUB 
To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir, —The committee of the Queen Square Club wish it to 
be known that they will be “ At Home ” on the evening of 
Tuesday, January 21st, at the Club House, 9, Queen 
Square, to any ladies and gentlemen who may be desirous 
of becoming members of a non-political social club, and who 
would thus have an opportunity of making the acquaintance 
of some of the present members and of inspecting the delight¬ 
ful Queen Anne house which forms the club premises. 

The Queen Square Club was founded chiefly for men and 
women "interested in artistic and literary matters, whilst 
facilities for bridge, chess, etc., are also afforded. Debates, 
concerts and lectures upon topics of the day, by well-known 
people, are given weekly. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

The Secretary, 

9 Queen Square. 


THE DAILY NEWS READING CONTEST 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —In your issue of the nth of January you have inad¬ 
vertently misinterpreted the details submitted to you in con¬ 
nection with the Daily News Reading Contest. 

No money prizes are offered by the Daily News, this being 
one of many features which distinguish it from the Limerick 
Competitions, with which your notice has erroneously identi¬ 
fied it. 

I feel sure that in your next issue you will contradict this 
statement, as it is calculated to mislead your readers as to the 
real objects of the Daily News Reading Contest. 

A. G. Gardiner 

January 15. (The Editor). 

[The Daily News offers, as the awards in its Reading Con¬ 
test, prizes of the value of £ 1,500. The question whether the 
awards are made in cash or in kind seems to us quite imma¬ 
terial, but we are glad to make the correction, though it in no 
way affects our criticism of the scheme.—E d.] 
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THE CITY OF THE SOUL 

By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 

a ‘"""M’""""*)’ '» "“O’. 1899. The firtl edition of S00 woe exhausted within 

a tew months of publication, and a second edition of 500 was issued in December, 1899. 

all th^rfemainof^'L ° f *} e f“ bliaher the bo ° b has been unobtainable for several years. 150 copies, 

MESSRS Tuckers V®n5v the ori « inal published price, 5/- net, by 

inc.ojt<j. BICKERS & SON, LEICESTER SQUARE, LO NDON, from whom alone they can be obtained. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The Late Mr. LIONEL JOHNSON in the OUTLOOK in an 

Article entitled “A Great Unknown.” 

8onn^ h \ndTtwdl < d^rih~ i ^/3 e ? s is ' aken . fro 7> th3t °f an opening set of four 
is not the rmr!ml?|:u d ^ nbcs ? nd d ' fines ,he writer's poetical attitude. . . . Here 
ha? cau«h ^^e ni« d .r'c e ! i ,l? f a V.l cc0 “ u ishe< J ttoitator, of the soulle.s craftsman who 
o?ec« whieh £ill ‘“.' A? st V e ' behlnd or within these poems is a personality. The 
22? r,JL P . tobv mo8t adrn,rers are three ballads. . . . Youth in its 

sighs in thMe*h?ll?H« ,S n f W »v U l neSS and J oyo ““es3. wonder and simplicity, sings and 
invention CSe fc/jl u ° s e legend, one historical, and the third a i eautiful 

at least more iiitirnatelv ^n«? L? nCr j han i bese fine fan,asies ere the more personal, or 
1 '“ately conceived and meditative poems. . . . Let the reader turn 

he h^s^yi'ni I Srn^ t riT? : Jn r1 f hy | 0f ?'* keand impossible to describe otherwise; if 
Amnnd t ^ he will feel and confess that we have here an authentic poet. 

Among crowds of clever versifiers here comes a poet." pw " - 

THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 

Titv 5 e !‘h?cJ.n?f inatio, ? an l? e 5 lse of worda are not the only qualities that entitle ' The 
no feS ~ ® S°?' i to p f :ul, * r d >«inction. The writer adds to these a technical judgment 

“of veree a ,hu°w? ht“iL the t. ballad than wi,b the lyrical or sonnet form. As a 
“eirarof whieh ,JL d ^ exhau » t '7 e Praise. But these pieces contain just that 

sold^Tuy'P^n^rt2w?" sf ° rms a. k,lf fverse into fine poetry. . . . The ballad 
are nlo tra^slabonf fcfm !®. e,lr ?“ rd ‘narily good . . . Amon; the rest of the poems 

mSnSdto^?oicS?.iS , , FIe ! lrS d L U Ma -' ln daintiness of espression. often 

TtabSkh (SK which ; r emp, a o°n r et“L'g f er h "' ”° S,i8h ' a<Enity Wi ' h BaUdd *‘ re - 

THE SUNDAY SPECIAL. 

This poignant accomplished singer.'* 

“A PARISIAN” IN THE ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 

part tofee Pririu nEblif S ° uV by •“ anonymous author, were known in 
among 'them —and P fhe volum?* tb «L wcr ? pnn,<!d in England, for some of the bes" 

the late StephSfe Mallarmfwere no? flow'to Applaud. Fre " Ch P ° e ‘ ry ' Chi ‘ f am0 "* them 
I thtak® 7o m . a i, r ! U> ( bl L 5UCC '? S 7 hich ' hear tlle hook has since had in England does credit 

inTh,f?ew a ,Sirs verM? rating h f ave ? WhiCh r blows “S 4 -hispers Lnd weep? 

fnrm r/in,k vers ®*. . The two translations from Baude laire are as nerfect in 

The Late MR. FRANCIS THOMPSON IN THE ACADEMY. 

fiancyfanfl the°melodious qua/hy of h^verre."* f^^Phon'.^heTuxu^ance^of'hts 

MR. GEORGE STREET IN THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 

ted SSnTmTwe^of tbem beau i ifblIy i8 , “ rare, that one is jus"?- 
event/’ * 1 ln ,hmkm * ‘he appearance of this little book a most fortunate 


the standard. 

workmanship** qUi,e ip «** «* 

THE SCOTSMAN. 

the anonym °us poetry of a rare distinction . . . This is a verse of 

connoissmir8. nd . i“ d ,0 ° kS f< J5 ,h8 aPProbabo??f 

intensity, yet cautiously ani?soleamty b witliou??v^kness y of'hys?erics!" * PitCb ° f 

THE TIMES. 

cialtytb!?ba!l^™&.*lHtus,’?!}mos»*eveiy C stania of wh?ch , toa^Pre-fephaeUte*picture/‘ 

THE DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


THE STAR. 

The fresh, clear voice of a poet sounds unmistakably in ’ The City of the Soul ’ 
’ 1 have no space for a tenth of the glorious poetry with which this litile volume 
’ ’a .V a scroU of poems this which before many days will set the world 
5? ?Tr 8 .’ a* the P? me °f ,he au ‘hor ? Well, the world will know it also before long. 
He cannot disguise his genius." 

“N.O.B.” IN THE ECHO. 

, „„ A , new Poet who is of serious account is something of a rarity toalay. Yet such I 
Uncy is a true descr ption of the anonymous author of ’ The City of the Soul.’ . 

he b re b V i?'i y hi 1 J t )h hf ad °! f st V H u t’ is one of ,be most arresting things in the volume, for 
here it is that the formal grace of the anonymous poet makes its first irresistible appeal 
1, •Jr“ l to c - my mind, the new bard's claim to attention might be established on a 
oomentedlytigi^*” 8 * ine '* tbere of Wine of Summer ' which Keats might not have 

THE SUN. 

ninne H inH h ull g h h , t f “° d 80 } s hi ? expression of them. He is a master of tech- 

H?«“pJ3rtn h w?Sj. i?“ ,nOS a 1 and a rhythm thal 18 musical and fascinating. . . . 
full of gems 1S an exqmsite ®Pecimen of the ballad. . . The whole book is 

THE GLASGOW HERALD. 

and ^[Wkin w?!wt,q ner 'a ?? lhe of these subjects (the ballad of ’ St. Vitus' 

the haltfS k i, d they cIearly sh ° w tka ‘ ,he author, whoever he is. possesses 

volume " makm8 facu ly ' ' ‘ ' Some fine lyrics and sonnets help to illumine the 

THE DUNDEE ADVERTISER. 

,, y^S rk °f 80 ® n ? a ? as * ought to have borne the author's name. Only rarelyamongst 
W k lnf/. P f??.?? P“ bllshed nowadays does one appear distinguished by such really lovely 
a " d '°{‘ y / ancy '. • ••• 0n = °r two of the poems are introspective without being 
the Sam'* tbe r mu l' c 5° d eo !° ur 'aken direct from nature, and convey much 

are bt^Sre ?" S SS h® derived from exquisite water-colour drawings. Others 
are like dreams that go out like tapers,' caught and preserved in magic lines.” 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

mnve^.? anonymous author of ' The City of the Soul' has genuine talent. ... He 
and an exceflendy^lTvocabulary/ 8115 mea8UreS : he ^ imaSmaUOn and 8ens ® of “ lo “ r 

THE WESTERN MAIL. 

In lif, F n°. I tL.? e .i? rat page to 5 he Iast every piec * has not only something, but a good deal 
houvh c . 0 mm on - p l.ce. . Indeed, although we are afraid to say it. we 

buroeis capable " d somet,wes a ‘' mbr ‘ of which no other English poet than Swin- 

THE BRITISH MERCURY. 

is thevrarkof a'treTpmet'* 0penin * pages of this litt,e ^k * > be amply convinced that it 

nnndIre?iT,» I ??l?„ 1 ^. fiinS "i ilh a 8equen “ of four sonneU. They ought to be carefully 
?! by he yead e r * ■ .. For ourselves we regard them as the crowning 
mate skin " e ' • • The writer of this book handles the ballad with oonsum- 

THE IRISH INDEPENDENT. 

... "This is a'volume of Poetry to which the author does not append his name. We admire 
bis modesty. . . . They appear to us to be suffused with the colour and the atmo¬ 

sphere we find in Keats. . , . We shall eagerly look forward for another volume by 
the same writer. * 

THE BIRMINGHAM GAZETTE. 

The anonymous author of The City of the Soul’ has indubitable power, rich imager)’, 
and a deep vein of thought. There is an intensity about his utterances which grips the 
reader, and the plangent tone reaches the heart. ... As a proof of a different power 
tal« the subtle Impression de Nuit,’ the picture of London which this author can trace 
in fire and blacknesss, in marvel and misery." 

ABERDEEN FREE PRESS. 

In this almost luxuriously simple little voluume we have some of the sweetest song 
that we have chanced upon for a long time. The name * Poetry * is no misnomer for the 
work of this tuneful singer.” 

MONSIEUR LAURENCE JERROLD IN LA REVUE 
BLANCHE. 

“ Parmi les innombrables volumes de vers qui s’accumulent et dont il est vraiment 
preferable de ne rien dire, en voici un, anonyme, du plus haut inteiet. II y a une 
emotion intense et une belle musique des mots dans cette Citi de I'ame. et 1’ame est 
celle d’un vrai poAte . . . Le volume se termine par une sorte de ptfan magnifique- 
ment simple, une 'ode A mon ame * orgeuilleuse et triomphale, ou s’affirme une outre- 
cuidante fiertd dans un chant rapide, d’un style parfaitement pur et d’un souffle large. 
Cependant il y a de meilleures choses peut etre encore dans le volume . . . Le 
volume—qui oontient en outre plusieurs sonnets d'un beau style—est I ’oeuvre d'un vrai 
poAte.” 


MESSRS. BICKERS 81 SON, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 
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MESSRS. B ELLS PUB LICATIONS 

Detailed Information concerning these Books will be sent to any address on application. 

READY JANUARY 22nd. Orown Folio. 228 Copies only for Sale. 

SANDRO BOTTICELLI. 

By HERBERT P. HORNE. 


Crown folio. Printed at the Chiswick Press, on Arnold's hand-made paper, with an Appendix of Original Documents, 
many of which are printed for the first time, and 43 Photogravure Plates of Pictures specially Photographed, many 

for the first time. Price *10 10s. net. 

A Supplementary Volume, containing a detailed study of the School of Botticelli, a Catalogue Raisonne of 
all the known works of the master and his school, a Bibliography, and an Index to both volumes, is m the press, 
and will be issued as soon as possible. The price of this volume will not exceed *5 5s. net. 

Orders will be taken only for the Two Volumes. 

PROSPECTUS AMO SPEOIMER PLATE OR APPLICATION. 


Small 4 to, Illustrated, 10 s. 6d. net. 

QUEEN MARY’S BOOK. 

A Collection of Poems and Essays by Mary Queen of Scots. Edited by 
Mrs. P. STEWART-MACKENZIE ARBUTHNOT. 

" Whatever may be his point of view with regard to Mary, the reader interested in her 
personality and career should be glad of this beautiful collection of her poems and essays, 
and should be grateful to Mrs. Arbuthnot for her zeal in making the collection and in supply¬ 
ing renderings of those pieces not already translated.”— Daily Telegraph. 

XiES CLASSIQUES FRANCAIS ILLUSTRES. 

Publics sous la direction de DANIEL O’CONNOR. 

Small crown 8vo. with 8 Full-page Illustrations in Colour and 29 in Black 
and White, 5 s. net. 

NOW READY. 

GEORGE SAND: LES MAITRE8 SONNEURS. 

Preface d’feMILE FAGUET, de l'Acaddmie Francaise. Illustrations 
de M. V. WHEELHOUSE. 

READY IMMEDIATELY. 

GEORGE SAND: LA MARE AU DIABLE. 

Norice Analytique de C. A. SAINTE-BEUVE. Illustrations de 
GERTRUDE LEESE. 

Post 8vo, with Portrait, 10 s. 6d. net. 

THE ROMAN JOURNALS OF 

FERDINAND GREGOROVIUS (1852-1874). 

Edited by FRIEDRICH ALTHAUS. Translated by Mrs. GUSTAVUS 
\V. HAMILTON. 

"Few people, one might imagine, could have written a dull diary of events in Rome 
between 1852 to 1874 ; yet few could have combined so vivid an account of ite steps in the 
struggle between old and new with so accurate a judgment of the forces at work, and so 
haunting a spirit of affectionate reverence for the old. He loved Rome, and he understood, 
if he could not love, the Latin character. To read the journal is to see Papal Rome through 
keen but reverent eyes ."—Times. 

Post 8vo, 6s. net. 

HOW TO COLLECT CONTINENTAL CHINA 

By C. H. WYLDE. With 40 Plates, and upwards of 600 Facsimiles 
of Marks. 

" Presents in a i anJy and compact f .rm all that is essential for the average collector to 
know res rding the history of any old European factory whose productions he is li.ey o 
meet wit,. Evening Standard. 

Demy 8vo, with 7 Portraits, 15 s. net. 

THE ELIZABETHAN RELIGIOUS 
SETTLEMENT. 

A Study of Contemporary Documents. By HENRY NORBERT 
BIRT, O.S.B., Priest of Downside Abbey. 

"These six hundred pages.contain such a wealth of concisely stated and well-arranged 

material of a reliable character—and much of the volume has undergone a severe testing 
that no future student of the first half of the Elizabethan age can possibly afford to do with¬ 
out them.”— Church Times. 

HANDBOOKS OF THE GREAT MASTERS IN 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 

TMiteri by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 

CHEAPER REISSUE. 

Post 8vo, with 40 Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece. 

3 s. 6d. net each. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

VELASQUEZ. By R. A M. Stevenson. 

PERUGINO. By G. C. Williamson, Litt.D. 

PIERO DELLA FRANOESOA. By W. G. Waters, M.A. 
PINTORIOOHIO. By Evelyn March Phillips. 

WORKS BY ABBOT 6ASQUET, D.D., O.S.B. 

READY IMMEDIATELY.—Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

THE BLAOK DEATH IN 1348 AND 1340. New and Revised 
Edition. 

READY SHORTLY.—Crown 8vo. 

THE LAST ABBOT OF GLASTONBURY, and other Essays. 
Illustrated. 

PREVIOUSLY ISSUED. 

Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 

HENRY III. AND THE CHURCH. A Study of bis Ecclesiastical 
Policy, and of the Relations between England and Rome. 

** It is written with no desire to defend the Papacy from the charges which were made 
even by the faithful at the time, and it may fairly claim to represent an unbiassed survey of 
the evidence. H s book will be indispensable to the student of the reign of Henry III."— 
Times. 

Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

HENRY VIII. AND THE ENGLISH MONASTERIES. 

“ As to the solid value of this great book there is absolutely no difference 
of opinion among competent critics, and the scrupulous moderation which 
always characterises the learned Abbot’s statement of a case, and the total 
absence of controversial bitterness, render all his work in the 6eld of history 
acceptable even to those who differ the most widely from his conclusions. 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

THE EVE OF THE REFORMATION. Studies in the ReUgious 
Life and Thought of the English People in the Period preceding the 
Rejection of the Roman Jurisdiction. Fourth Edition. 

Cloth, 5 s. 

THE STORY OF AN ALPINE WINTER. 

A Novel. By Mrs. AUBREY LE BLOND, Author of "True Tales 
of Mountain Adventure." " Cities aud Sights of Spain.” 

" Will recall many pleasant memories to those who have already gauged the delights of 
■ ki-ing or bring rocked in . bobsleigh. As to the tyro-tt will help him to looked less like 
a tyro* Assuredly resd the volume if you want a few tips. —Daily Chronicle. 
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K ING'S COLLEGE, LONDON 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING 
TEACHERS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


Theory, Practice, and History of Education .— 
J. W. Adamson, B.A., Professor (Head of 
the Department). 

Ethics .—Reverend A. Caldecott, D.Litt., 
D.D., Professor. 

Psychology.—C. S. Myhrs, M.A., M.D., Pro¬ 
fessor. W. Brown, B.A., Lecturer. 

The Department is recognised by the Board of 
Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teichers under the Teachers' Registration Regu¬ 
lations. 

The Course, which includes Practical Work in 
Secondary Schools, extends over one academical 
year, beginning in October or January. It is 
suitable for those who are preparing to take the 
Teachers’ Diploma, University of London, and for 
the Certificate of the Teachers’ Training 
Syndicate, University of Cambridge. 

The Fee is £20 for the year, if paid in advance, 
or 8 guineas per term (three terms in the year). 
Application should be made to 

Prof. Adamson, 

King's College, Strand, W.C. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION OP GRBAT 
BRITAIN, 

Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 


Tuesday next, January 28, at Three o’clock, 
Professor F. J. Haverfield, M.A., LL.D., First 
of Two Lectures on "Roman Britain: a . Its 
Frontiers and Garrison ; b. Its Interior Civilisa¬ 
tion." Half-a-Guinea the Course. 

Thursday, January 30, at Three o’clock. Major 
Martin Hume, First of Three Lectures on "The 
Story of the Spanish Armada.” Half-a- 
Guinea. 

Saturday, February 1, at Three o'clock, 
Lionel Cust, Esq., M.V.O., M.A., First of 
Two Lectures on ” Anthony Van Dyck.” Half- 
a-Guinea. 

Subscription to all the courses in the season 
Two Guineas. Tickets may be obtained at the 
Office of the Institution. 


THE MOSHER BOOKS 


T HE NEW CATALOGUE FOR 1908 is 
sow ready, and will be sent free on request 
to booklovers anywhere that can be reached by 
mail. This Catalogue, like those that preceded it, 
is not made up of old and hackneyed quotations 
concerning books. You are not wearied by "a 
jollie good book " jingle and that sort of thing, 
but yon are treated to some very genuine prose 
and verse not seen in every cut and decidedly 
dried anthology. 


Thomas B. Mosher, Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 


Queen square club. 

A social club for men and women interested in 
politics, literature or art. Lectures, entertain¬ 
ments, chess and bridge. An exquisite Queen 
Anne club-house, close to the British Museum, 
and Russell Square Station. Inexpensive lun< h 
and dinner. Subscription two guineas.—Apply 
Secretary, 9 Queen Square, Bloomsbury. 


All communications to the 
Editor should be addressed 
to 63 Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
W.C. 

All business communica¬ 
tions must be sent to The 
Manager of "The Academy," 
95 Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Art 


■EXHIBITION OF FURNITURB, Metal 
-L' Work and Modelled Ceilings, by ERNEST 
W. GIMSON.—DEBENHAM & FREEBODY’S 
ART GALLERIES, WIGMORE STREET, W. 


Typewriting 1 


TTYPEWRITING promptly and accurately 
done. lOd. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 


A UTHORS’ MSS., 9d, per 1000 words. Ser- 
aV mons, Plays, and all kinds of Typewriting 
carefully done at home (Remington). Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed. Duplicating from 
3s. 6d. per 100.—M. L. L., 18 Edgeley Road, 
Clapham, S.W. 


A4 C TYPED with care, 8d. per 1000 words. 

• Circulars duplicated from 2s. 6d. per 
100 (testimonials). Shorthand.—Mrs. Jackson, 
37 Constantine Road, Hampstead, N.W. (late of 
Rosebery Square Buildings). 


'THE TYPEWRITING OFFICB for High- 
* class work of every description. Authors’ 
MSS. lOd. per 1,000 words. Prompt. Accurate.— 
Ernest C. Pearce, 30 College Road, Reading. 


Books for Sale 


CYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, a set in 
half-morocco, 35 vols., issued by the Times, 
for nine guineas net; good condition.—Apply 
W. E. Goulden, 5 St. Paul’s, Canterbury. 


F IBLDING’S WORKS. EDITION DE 
LUXE. Edited by Leslie Stephen. 10 
vols. Royal 8vo. Buckrum, labels, as issued. 
Only 1,000 printed, this being No. 745. Smith 
Elder, 1882. £3 5s. 

Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 


B ooks at one-third cost.— 

Thousands of the Best Books at from 25 to 
80 per cent, below the original prices. Largest 
and best Stock of Secondhand and New Remainder 
Books in the World. Write for our January 
Catalogue.—W. H. Smith & Son, Library 
Department, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 


Price Threepence 


Books, etc.. Wanted 


T HE CAMBRIDGE LITERARY AGENCY, 
which is placing Novels, Short Stories, 
Articles, and Poems with over 100 (one hundred) 
Publishers and Periodicals, sold, on December 31, 
12 Short Stories and a Serial by UNKNOWN 
WRITERS. Hundreds of unique testimonials. 
All MSS. submitted by George G. Magnus, 
115 Strand, London. 


W LL PURCHASB AT ANY TIME. 

ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIBTS. from 
the earliest times till the beginning of the XVIth 
Century; Incunabula and other Early Printed 
Books ; Illustrated Books, Prints, from the XVth 
and the beginning of the XVIth Century. Rare 
Old Books and Prints.— Jacques Rosenthal. 
Munich, Bavaria. 10, Karlstr. 10. 


T he booksbllbrs’ providbnt 

INSTITUTION 
Founded 1837. 

Patron— Her Majesty Queen Alexandra. 
Invested Capital £30,000. 

A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 

Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest 
the sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent by 
Instalments) and obtain the right to participate in the 
following advantages: 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity 
as long as need exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. % 
THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Physicians 
and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots 
Langley, Hertfordshire) for aged Members, with 
garden produce, coal, and medical attendance free, in 
addition to an annuity. 

FIFTH. A Furnished House in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the use of Members and their 
families for holidays or during convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expense 
when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. Ail these are available not for 
Members only, but also for their wives or widows and 
young children. 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers 
an absolute right to these benefits in all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secretary, 
Mr. George Larner, 28 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 8vo, boards. Is. net. 

THE SLING. 

Remarks in connection with Lectures delivered 
in the Royal Institution, 

May, 1905, to June, 1907. . 

By WM. L EIGHTON JORDAN. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall. Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd 


Prioe 6d.: by Poat 8d. 

“ UNCLE REMUS’S MAGAZINE.’ 

Edited by JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. 

(Author of the " Brer Rabbit" Stories). 

The latest American Magazine. Full of good thinga. 

JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 

Of all Booksellers and Newsdealers: or The International 
News Company. 5 Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
London, E.C. 


F IRST Editions of Modern Authors, including 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata¬ 
logues issued and sent post free on application. 
Books Bought.— Walter T. Spencer, 27 New 
Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
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Educational and Scientific Books 

NEW AND SECOND-HAND 

THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF 

Second-Hand School, Classical, Elementary, and Advanced Scientific Books 
MATHEMATICAL, THEOLOGICAL, & FOREIGN BOOKS 

BOOKS FOR ALL EXAMINATIONS 



ALL ENQUIRIES AS TO PRICES OF BOOKS ANSWERED. 
KEYS AND TRANSLATIONS. BOOKS BOUGHT. 


J. 

1 104 

POOLE 81 CO. 

(Established 1854). 

CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 

(and 2 MANETTE STREET, SOHO, W.C.) 



BOOKS BY POST 

Orders from any part of 
the Country for the 
despatch of Books by Post 
or any inquiries regarding 

Books receive the most 
prompt attention at 

W-H-SMITH fc? SON’S 

BOOKSHOP 

KINGSWAY • LONDON • W-C 

Full Discount allowed for Cash 

The Booklovers Library 

delivers books in London and to any part of 
the United Kingdom. Its books are unlabelled, 
fresh, clean and inviting. It gives you a carriage- 
paid service or not, just as you wish. It gives 
you the books you want when you want them. 

FOR LONDON AND COUNTRY. 

ORDINARY SERVICE. 

Twelve Months Si* Months Three Months 

One Book . £1 1 0 ... £ 12 0 ... £ 7 0 

Two Books. 1116 ... 18 0 ... 10 6 

Three Books ... 1 17 0 ... 1 1 0 ... 12 0 

Four Books. 2 2 0 ... 1 4 0 ... 14 0 

Six Books . 2 12 6 ... 1 11 6 ... 16 0 

Eight Books. 3 3 0 ... 1 16 0 ... 18 0 

Subscribers to the above service may exchange their books personally or by 
messenger as often as des red at the Library i n Harrod’s S ores, and at 17 Hanover 
| Street. W. Coumry Subscribers to the above service may exchange their books 

by Rail or Parcels Post, as often as deseed, paying carriage both ways. All boxes 
of books are foiwarded to subscribers in advance; the finished volumes being 
returned to the Library upon receipt of fresh supply. The cost of carriage an 
four books, by rail, is in almost every case the same as oo two or three books. 

Booklet giving fall terms of Subscription, the latest 
Monthly Book List. etc.. Will be sent Post Free upon 
application. 

The Booklovers Library 

17 Hanover Street, London, W. 

And at Harrods Limited, Brompton Road, S.W. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Wf. have long sought a favourable opportunity of 
noting the discrepancy between the reports given by 
our daily contemporaries of legal proceedings and 
the dictates of Law, Reason and Commonsense. We 
express no opinion whether the fault lies with our 
contemporaries’ reporters or with the remarks of the 
legal officers, mainly magistrates, which they report. 
Whichever be the case, the reports are not likely to pro¬ 
mote public respect for the law, and we suggest that 
an official report should be supplied, on which repor¬ 
ters can make what comments they please. We remem¬ 
ber a report which caught our eye a long time ago 
now, which represented a city magistrate—we fancy it 
it was the late Sir John Voce Moore—as having actu¬ 
ally sentenced a boy to some small penalty for having 
obstructed the traffic by shaking his master’s mats 
early one morning, in St. Paul’s Churchyard. But 
upon the master rising in the court and violently de¬ 
nouncing the magistrate, and warning him that if he 
did not look out, he should hear a great deal more of 
the matter, the decision was reversed on the spot, and 
the boy discharged. All this occurred, according to the 
reporter, in this truly admirable but Oriental fashion. 


The other day, in the York cruelty to children case, 
the chairman of the bench of magistrates is reported 
first, to have strongly reprobated the behaviour of the 
public, because an “ important ” witness for the 
defence had been frightened away by its violence, and 
was consequently not forthcoming. At first sight, the 
case ought obviously to have been adjourned until the 
“ important ” witness could be recaptured. On second 
thought, we conclude that the able counsel for the 
defence considered that his absence was, on the whole, 
more favourable to his clients than his presence. If 
so, the chairman’s observation, as reported, was point¬ 
less. Secondly, in giving the reasons of the bench for 
not sentencing the male accused to prison, the chair¬ 
man is* reported to have said: that the fact of the 
accused’s holding an honourable public office could 
have no bearing on the question whatever, except that 


it proved his good previous record, because he would 
not have held that office if anything had been known 
against him; and that, consequently, the bench had 
decided to sentence him to a fine, instead of the im¬ 
prisonment which it considered his conduct deserved. 
The consequences of this inconsequent rigmarole, 
according to the report, is, that in the estimation of 
the York bench, the local Education Authority’s 
ignorance entitles their solicitor, who was convicted 
by the bench of gross neglect of children, to remain 
at large, when he would now be in prison, if the 
Education Authority (whose aegis, unfortunately, facili¬ 
tated his neglect) had never employed him; although 
the fact that they did employ him had no bearing 
on the question, except as evidence that he was in¬ 
capable of such misconduct as that for which the 
bench convicted him. 


The whole distressing case suggests two other ques¬ 
tions more important than the first: (1) Where was the 
school attendance officer, and why did he not report 
that the children did not attend any school ? (2) Can¬ 
not the system of confinement “ during the King’s 
pleasure,” or some other which would produce the 
same practical effect, be extended to such cases as 
that of the female prisoner? By some such means 
such persons who are not positively insane might be 
subjected to the humane and remedial treatment of 
expert doctors, in cases of moral degeneration arising 
from physical causes, as they are at that admirably 
conducted institution—Broadmoor. 


The sudden and lamented death of Sir John Lawson 
Walton recalls one of his first successes, the enor¬ 
mous damages which he obtained for the plaintiff in the 
notorious “ Kitson Case.” It will be remembered 
that the verdict struck a salutary terror to the hearts of 
the few garrulous medical practitioners who disgrace 
a . profession distinguished by honour and discretion. 
A correspondent to the Morning Post, signing him¬ 
self “ An Old Customer ” of a very well-known bank¬ 
ing company, indignantly protests, as well he may, that 
the company’s representative has recently confessed, 
with some naivete, that his company only divulges its 
customers’ secrets when asked to do so by companies 
for the collection of debts—but never—‘‘ no never, ” 
to individual inquirers. If “ An Old Customer’s ” 
protest is well founded, it is about time that an action 
was brought against the banking company in question, 
which, in common with all banking companies, 
attracts custom by loud asseverations of inviolable 
secrecy, and on its own confession violates it in favour 
of other commercial companies. We trust, if such 
gross breaches of confidence are proved, it will be 
taught probity and discretion by damages that will 
break Sir John Lawson Walton’s record. 


How is it that “ occultism ”—a wide term covering 
many things foolish and some things not so foolish— 
has proved such bad material for imaginative litera¬ 
ture? There are exceptions, of course; Lytton’s 
“ Strange Story,” still more his “ Haunters and the 
Haunted,” have genuine thrills, and the latter certainly 
stands very high in the literature of terror. Each of 
these books represents an occult theory of things; the 
experts would no doubt inform us as to how far they 
are directly due to the teaching of Eliphas Levi. It 
is certain that Lytton was a disciple of the Restorer 
of Magic; it is asserted that Levi performed an Evoca- 
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cion of Spirits before Lytton at night, on the roof 
of the Pantheon in Oxford Street. At all events there 
are many traces in both the books mentioned of a 
tradition that is both ancient and occult; and the 
result, from a literary point of view, is excellent. 


But how about Spiritualism? It has burdened the 
earth now for some sixty years, and so far as one 
knows it has not been responsible for half a dozen 
lines of decent literature. It has given us “ Inspira¬ 
tional Discourses,” it is true, and about these 
“ Discourses ” let the veil be drawn. Popular journal¬ 
ism, no doubt, has been, and is, responsible for some 
sorry stuff, but its crime in this sort is light, its 
offence small when one compares its output with 
the communications that are said to have come from 
“ the other side.” Then there was “ Theosophy j 
the mid-’eighties of the past age gave us “ Karma 
and “ United,” which were—well, not great books. 
One remembers, later, fiction that appeared in an 
extinct journal called Lucifer. It was strange, but 
bad; and one fails to find much merit in a story that 
is running through some Thesophical magazine at the 
present day. It is called, We believe, “ Little Mary 
in Heaven,” and irreverent people wonder as to the 
name of the restaurant. 


One fears that the teaching of Mary Baker G. 
Eddy is not to prove more inspiring than that of 
H. P. Blavatsky. “ The Seamless Robe ” (Laune), 
by A. Channel, is an earnest attempt to impress the 
novelist’s art into the cause of “ Christian Science. 
Polemically considered it may be excellent; one notices 
that the Bishop of Exminster (usually alluded to 
as Bishop Saul) is brought to his knees in a highly 
satisfactory manner before the teaching of the Boston 
Prophetess; but from the mere literary standpoint 
there is little to be said for the tale. The authoress 
may have gained many spiritual treasures from Mary 
Baker G. Eddy; but she has also learned the use of 
the horrid word “antagonise,” presumably from the 
same quarter. It must be said, however, that one 
meets the very best society in these florid pages; and 
perhaps something might be done with the tale if it 
were recast in dramatic, not to say melodramatic 
form, and called “ The Worst Bishop in England. 


We regret that owing to our date of publication, we 
could not effectively call attention to the Special 
Consultative Meeting and the Mass Meeting arranged 
for January the 24th, by the Church Schools’ Emer¬ 
gency League, which brought them to our notice. 
However, we have pleasure in calling attention to the 
League’s copious supply of emergency leaflets, which 
have now completed their sixth series, and especially 
to the useful alphabetical index to the series, com¬ 
piled by the Hon. Secretary, Rev. W. E. Cleworth, 
giving references to all the subjects mentioned in the 
leaflets, as well as to their actual titles. We may give 
an idea of the usefulness of the leaflets by mentioning 
that No. 73, “The Training Colleges,” not only con¬ 
tains large extracts from the controversy on that sub¬ 
ject down to the end of December, but also an account 
of the manner in which the Japanese Government suc¬ 
ceeded in “ jerrymandering” the American Congrega¬ 
tional body out of a college which it established at 
Tokyo, founded with the Japanese Government’s per¬ 
mission, through the efforts of a native Congregation¬ 
alism The story is an example of the use made of pro¬ 
fessions of Liberalism by Governments—and particu¬ 


larly by the Japanese Government, if these facts have 
been correctly reported—to commit commercial 
trickery. The case offers a striking parallel to the 
attempts which are being made in England by the 
present Nonconformist Government to cheat private 
corporations out of the full enjoyment of institutions 
on which they expended large sums of money, on the 
faith of the direct encouragement given to them by 
preceding Liberal and Conservative Governments when 
in need of private capital, in order to carry out their 
policy. We doubt whether this method of indirect 
repudiation is likely to increase confidence in Govern¬ 
ment guarantees of any kind. 


Our attention has been drawn to a peculiarly un¬ 
pleasant pamphlet issued by the Daily Dispatch, with a 
view of securing advertisers for its columns. It is 
adorned on the cover with a picture of Mr. Lloyd- 
George, and with small reproductions of this picture 
on every page. It is elegantly called: “What are 
you going to do about it?” After quoting some 
figures from a recent speech of Mr. Lloyd-George’s as 
to the great prosperity of Lancashire, it proceeds in 
the sort of strain indicated by the selections we 
append: 

Is not the fact of the weekly income (from £8 to £ 10 ) of the aver¬ 
age artizan’s home in Lancashire sufficient to tell you that here is a 
splendid opportunity to create additional trade for yourself? Eight 
pounds are seldom earned by a working-class family outside Lanca¬ 
shire. But here Cotton reigns supreme, and King Cotton, in 1907 , 
stands unchallenged. 


Every mill is working to its fullest capacity, working from six a.m. 
to, perhaps, eight o’clock at night. Competent operatives are scarce. 
Every man who can do the work is snapped up; women, girls, boys, 
all are pressed into the service of King Cotton, their wages going to 
swell the family pay-roll. Thus we in Lancashire do not think it an 
extraordinary state of affairs when we see father, mother, and 
children at work in the same mill. 

But do you, Mr. Advertiser, know all this? 

Cosmetics and patent medicines are, and more could be, profitably 
advertised. The strenuous life of the mill soon tells its tale. 
Beauty fades and health often fails, with the result that chemists in 
working-class districts do a roaring trade. 

We call the attention of the President of the Board 
of Trade to the use which is being made of his words 
and his effigy. If he will read the pamphlet through 
we cannot help thinking that it will give him, as a 
“ Liberal Progressive ” statesman, food for thought. 
We have seldom read anything more nauseating than 
this pamphlet. 


Opinions may differ as to the advisability of retaining 
the Censor of Plays, but there can be no two questions 
of the useful purpose that would be served in the 
interest of certain “ dramatic authors ” by founding 
the office of, shall we say, “ Official Supervisor of 
Plays.” One of the duties of the office might be to 
correct inaccuracies before the production of the ven¬ 
ture which would be specially beneficial in cases where 
the authors write about phases of life altogether out¬ 
side the sphere of their acquaintance. The capacity of 
the supervisor would not be too severely tested in 
pointing out to those responsible for the play, A 
White Man, now being played by Mr. Lewis Waller, 
that the hero cannot be the “ Hon.” James Winnegate, 
and at the same time the cousin and heir to the Earl 
of Kerhill. If the American author had no knowledge 
of the class of life about which he wrote, surely either 
the manager or one of the actors, or the prompter, or 
even the call-boy (a possible son of the butler) ought 
to have observed the absurd mistake. The blunder 
recalls the grotesque large advertisement posters 
which were launched forth some few years ago by a 
well-known theatre before‘the production of a gerious 
play of Roman life. There was a large poster of a 
Roman coin of the Republican epoch bearing the head 
of Julius Caesar, with the date b.c. 44 on the coin. 
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LA m£chancete de la nature 

“ We are certainly often struck by an appearance of 
malignity in inanimate things which may not, after all, 
prove a mere fancy.”— R. Y. Tyrrell, The Academy, 
January 18 th, 1908 . 

Le chemin est perfide et la foret traitresse, 

Et la nuit, veneneuse, avec les rameaux tresse 
Le filet effrayant ou nous tombons un soir 
Et le marais trompeur a cache son miroir. 

Le brouillard epaissit l’horreur de son suaire; 

Et dans l’obscurite visqueuse et seculaire, 

Tordant ses bras cruels, le chene, triomphant 
Sur l’arbre rabougri chaque jour etouffant, 

Se dresse, envahissant le ciel, et se balance. 

Et le long peuplier s’aiguise en fer de lance. 

Pour vivre, les ormeaux sont devenus bourreaux, 

Et Ton sent s’augmenter le farouche chaos 
D’atomes ennemis, hideux, sans cesse en guerre 
Contre nous, nes comme eux de la feconde terre. 

Le roc sous l’ocre rouge a Pair d’un assassin, 

Car la pierre est feroce et le pic inhumain. 

Lorsque l’etang fetide et fauve tremble et fume, 

De grands yeux flamboyants epouvantent la brume. 

Et dans la menaqante epaisseur des taillis 

Les faibles par les forts sont toujours assaillis; 

Et le vent porte au loin leur plainte formidable, 

Mais la loi les ecrase, armee, inexorable. 

Us tombent, se changeant en Phorrible limon 
D'ou s’echappe a son tour la peste et son poison. 

Et Pon entend la Mort peupler l’ombre vivante. . . 
Alors Pon te maudit, O Nature mechante! 

ANDRfc Turquet. 

IMITATION FROM MAURICE 
MAETERLINCK 

They slew three maidens white of sin, 

To seek the thing their hearts within. 

The first maiden was Happy-days; 

Where her blood fell on trodden ways. 

Lithe adders lisp and leap always. 

The second maiden was Gladdening-eye; 

Where her blood fell the streams a-nigh, 

Meek lambkins bleat to the mild sky. 

The third maiden was Ah-Alas! 

Where her blood fell in the green grass, 
Archangels watch till three years pass. 

M. A. 


LITERATURE 

THE ENTENTE IN POETRY 

Revue Germanique. Sept., 1906. Les Contes de 
Canterbury. Prologue. —Conte du Chevalier. 
—Conte du Meunier.—Conte du Cuisinier. 

Revue Germanique. Sept., 1907. Les Contes de 

Canterbury (Suite). Conte de l’Homme de Loi. 
—Conte du Marinier.—Conte de la Prieure.— 
Contes de Chaucer sur Sire Topaze et sur Melli- 
bee.—Conte du Moine.—Conte du Pretre de 
Nonnains.—Conte du Medecin.—Conte du Par- 
donneur. (Paris: Felix Alcar.) 

Dans les sentiers de la Renaissance anglaise, par Emile 
Legouis. (Paris: H. Didier). 

Les Sonnets de Shakespeare. Essai d’une interpreta¬ 
tion en vers francais.—I.— Cahiers de la Quin- 
zaine. (Paris: 8 Rue de la Sorbonne.) 

English poetry, like English paintings, has been until 
recent years sadly neglected in France. Shakespeare, 
Milton, Ossian ( 1 ), Byron, with possibly Pope, were 
the only poets known. The late Professor Beljame, by 
his lectures and translations, did a good deal to popu¬ 
larise the poets of the nineteenth century, notably 
Shelley and Tennyson. He left behind him in the Uni¬ 
versities a steadily increasing band of workers, Hove- 
laque, Angellier, Legouis, Derocquigny, Morel, to 
mention only a few, who have published studies on 
English literature that no scholar can afford to ignore. 
Quite recently M. Legouis, who is already well-known 
for his masterly translations of Wordsworth, has 
formed a joint-stock company of translators, who have 
undertaken the formidable task of turning Chaucer into 
French. Two issues of the Revue Germanique have 
been monopolised by the translators, and there is still 
more to come. Thanks to the liberality of the French 
Academy a certain portion of the Prix Langlois has 
been assigned to the work, and it is earnestly hoped 
that in a month or two the whole of the Canterbury 
Tales will have appeared in a French dress. Consider¬ 
ing Chaucer’s immense debt to French literature it 
seems remarkable that this act of poetic justice has so 
long been delayed. It is true there exists a translation 
by the Chevalier de Chatelain, but this pedestrian ver¬ 
sion of the Pilgrim’s ride is the merest Boileau 
and water, with everything typically Chaucerian 
carefully “ steam-rollered ” out of it. M. Legouis 
has apparently accorded his assistants a wide dis¬ 
cretion in the interpretation of their task. It is, 
of course, difficult to hit the happy mean between a 
modern and medieval style. We understand one realist 
among- the translators, who would have probably 
pleased the late Samuel Butler, proposed to render our 
host as “Notre Amphitryon ” I Too great an affectation 
of archaism would likewise be a mistake. The majority 
of translators appear to have aimed at a sort of Butcher 
and Lang style, slightly archaic, but always intelligible. 
None of the translators have attempted a version in 
rhyme, but in many cases an effort has been made to 
reproduce the sense of rhythm by translating into 
verses of ten or twelve feet, and by observing the 
caesura. It seems rather invidious to pick and choose 
among so many excellent interpreters, but the Prologue 
by M. Cazamian and the Conte du Meunier by M. 
Delcourt seem to us especially successful, while the 
Conte de Vlntendant by M. Derocquigny reads like 
an original work. This is no doubt due in part to his un¬ 
rivalled knowledge of Norman-English, which has so 
often been placed at the service of the Oxford 
Dictionary. M. Derocquigny’s renderings remind us at 
every moment of the vividness, the energy, the sly 
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and broad humour, with its whiffs of mediaeval 
middens of the author of Maitre Patelin and of 
Rabelais, with the ease and flow of the Contes, of La 
Fontaine, whose reticences at times he happily copies. 

Not content with introducing Chaucer to his 
countrymen, M. Legouis has recently published a 
series of studies in translation entitled, Dans les 
Sentiers de la Renaissance anglaise.” Avoiding for 
the most part the highways of Elizabethan poetry, 
he takes his readers by a series of cross-roads and by¬ 
ways for a delightful ramble from Sidney to Herrick 
and Herbert, not the least charming part of the stroll 
being the indications he gives when passing from one 
poet to another. There has always been a very wide¬ 
spread half-truth current concerning French that it is 
a language into which re-translation in verse is prac¬ 
tically impossible. Englishmen are, however, always 
ready to capitulate before a fact. Let them read M. 
Legouis's renderings and then decide. Our mind, we 
must confess, is already made up. Here is a scholar 
who has gone behind his Boileau and his Racine 
straight to the sources of the Pleiade. He writes in a 
style that recalls the unaffected ease and grace of 
Ronsard and du Bellay. In method he reminds us of 
Mr. Gilbert Murray. He takes the English phrase, 
and instead of servilely translating, he re-thinks it in 
French. Take for instance his translation of Sidney’s 
extraordinarily modern “ Bosquet de cruelle Delices ” 
(eighth song of Astrophel and Stella). It may, by the 
way, introduce the English poem to some of the 
readers of The Academy. The former, on account of 
its length, is not nearly so well known as it should be, 
owing to its comparative neglect by the makers of 
anthology, who are too much inclined to make their 
selections with a foot-rule. Here are the opening 
stanzas: 

Dans un riche bosquet ombreux 
Tout chantant d’oiseaux amoureux, 

Quand Mai s’embaumait, jeune encore, 

Des fleurs que ses pas font ^clore, 

Un jour Astrophel et Stella 
Vinrent s’entre-consoler lk : 

Deux infortunes inhnies, 

Mais ivrcs d’etre reunies. 

II est pkle d’un regret fou, 

Elle, un joug vil mord son beau cou; 

Mais k se revoir, elle oublie 
Son joug, lui sa melancholic. 

Us avaient pleur^ (6 douleurs !) 

Et voici que sourient leurs pleurs : 

Les yeux dirig^s par les kmes 
Echangent et croisent des flammes. 

One would like to quote the whole. For lack of 
space, one can only give a few lines of the lover’s 
appeal: 

Oh ! accorde-moi—mais h61as ! 

Mes mots rentrent, ils n’osent pas— 

Accorde.— 6 Dieu !—la peur m’opprime— 

Mais prier ne peut itre un crime;— 

Je t’en prie k genoux, Stella, 

(Et sur la terre il s’agenouilla), 

Que—pas moi—mais, si je t’adore, 

L’heure ou le lieu pour moi t’implore 1 
L’air riant me donne raison; 

L’oiseau chante “ C’est la saison I ” 

Est-il alcfive mieux fleurante? 

Est-il heure plus enivrante? 

Voici ce vent tifcde se poser 
Sur les feuilles et les baisser ; 

Comme il fait chaque branche belle 
Et souffle son desir en elle ! 

Le sol boit l’onde avec bonheur, 

L’onde heureuse en le sol se meurt; 

Si les choses font tels ^changes, 

N’est-il de piti^ chez les anges? 

Almost equally happy are M. Legouis’s transla¬ 
tions of the too little known sonnets of Spenser, 
notably of the one beginning: 

Lyke as a huntsman after weary chace. 

From Spenser he passes to the “ dramatic ” sonnets 
of that “ megatherium ” of the Elizabethan epoch, 


Drayton. He lays alike under contribution and obliga¬ 
tion, Campion, Carew, Suckling ( esprit gaulois) and 
Herbert, forerunner of the pre-Raphaelites, subtly 
varying his style to suit the grave, or gay, realistic 
or mystic mood of each. With Herrick alone, with 
whom he ends this pleasant excursion, does he appear 
to be less successful. There is in the English, some¬ 
thing ethereal, diaphanous, impalpable, that evapor¬ 
ates in the French version, due no doubt to the more 
precise, definite, and matter-of-fact nature of the 
French vocabulary, less rich in subtle shades of poetic 
meaning. At one period of the route M. Legouis ven¬ 
tures to stray into the beaten track, and translates 
several of the sonnets of Shakespeare. The following 
seems to us an admirable reproduction of the masculine 
note, so prominent in many of the sonnets. 
(Sonnet lxxi.): 

Ne me pleurez pas plus longtemps aprks ma mort 
Que ne r£sonnera la cloche rauque et sombre 
Disant au monde vil qu’en un plus vil encor 
J’ai fui pour demeurer parmi les vers de l’ombre. 

Oubliez, si ces mots alors vous relisez, 

La main qui les trapa, car je vous aime tant 
Que je ne voudrais mort mfme en vos chers pensers 
Si de penser de moi vous allait attristant. 

Oh ! dis-je, si jamais vous relisez ce mot 

Quand ma chair ne fera plus qu’un avec la glaise, 

N’allez point repeter mon pauvre nom tout haut, 

Qu’avec moi votre amour enseveli se taise; 

De peur qu’apres ma mort le monde aux yeux railleurs 
Ne compte pas vos soupirs, ne me cherche en vos pleurs. 

M. Legouis, in spite of his vigour, preserves a cer¬ 
tain suavity, not to say sweetness, which admirably 
reproduces the undertone of the sonnets. M. Charles- 
Marie Gamier, to whom we owe a complete translation 
of the first part of the sonnets, with a promise of the 
rest, if less sensitive to the subtle and complex 
orchestration of Shakespeare, gives a singularly 
vigorous rendering of the dominant characteristics 
of his music. Unconsciously one thinks of instru¬ 
ments of brass and horns of iron, as one reads his 
spirited rendering of the xix. sonnet, that gauntlet 
flung in the face of Time. He has,- indeed, re¬ 
captured some of the male vehemence of the poet of 
the sixteenth century, quite a different note from the 
often shrill and supersensitive violence of the Chati- 
ments: 

O, Temps, ronge au lion ses ongles ac£r£s, 

Pousse la terre k devorer sa propre race; 

Brise au tigre cruel ses crocs de sang lustres; 

Sur l’orgueilleux ph^nix de cent ans fais main basse. 

Qu’en l’ncil pur des saisons, les riTes et les pleurs 

l’asscnt, quand passe, 6 Temps, ta grande aile rapide, 
Chasse de l’univers les parfums et les fleurs : 

Soit mais je te defends crime de regicide ! 

Point ne laboureras le front de mon ami. 

Point ne le rayeras de la plume alouvie; 

Tu laisseras intact et loujours raffermi 
Ce moule de beaute renaissante et de vie. 

Frappe k ton gre, vieillard, £puise ta rancoeur : 

Mon Amour par mes vers sera toujours vainqueur ! 

ROMA VALE! 

The Life of Cavour. By Edward Cadogan. (Smith, 
Elder and Co., 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Roman Journals of Ferdinand Gregorovius, 1852- 
18/4. Edited by Friedrich Althaus and trans¬ 
lated by Mrs. Gustavus W. Hamilton. (Bell, 
10s. 6d. net.) 

Fuit Roma. They are knocking down the walls of 
Aurelian in order to raze the distinction between the 
Romans who live in the city and the suburbans who live 
outside it. The snobbishness which calls Maida Vale 
and the Edgware Road “ Hyde Park,” and heads its 
notepaper ‘‘ North Kensington ” when it lives on the 
further side of Ladbroke Vale, is merely silly: it 
becomes criminal when it destroys what is not its own, 
but is held upon trust for the world. The Romans of 
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to-day—Romans no longer—have blocked up the 
approach to the Capitol—which is the world’s, not 
theirs—with a monument, which they cannot afford to 
finish, in honour of a lascivious Savoyard, who, through 
no doing of his own, achieved the crown of the foreign 
kingdom of Italy. They have chosen the spot held 
sacred by prescription to the princes of the Church for 
the erection of a huge and insolent memorial to a 
melodramatic freebooter; and they have done their 
futile best to hide St. Peter’s behind a modern hospital. 
I'uit Roma. In a few years there will be no telling it 
from Berlin or Birmingham. And it is no mere 
“ despite of heart ” and “ love of havoc ” with which 
Fame will tax these degenerate and unworthy men. 
The secret is a genuine hatred of a past they cannot 
understand, and a greatness they are unfit to appre¬ 
ciate : 

Rome will forfeit the cosmopolitan, republican atmosphere which 
I have breathed here for eighteen years. She will sink into 
becoming the capital of the Italians, who are too weak for the great 
position in which our [«.<., the German] victories have placed them. 

. . . The Middle Ages have, as it were, been blown away by a 

tramontana, with all the historic spirit of the past; yes, Rome has 
completely lost its charm. 

So wrote Ferdinand Gregorovius—the historian of the 
Rome whose decline and fall he saw with his own eyes— 
in November, 1870, and how true his words were any 
who know the Rome of to-day will realise. What 
Gregorovius foresaw as inevitable has been hurried on 
much faster than he could have expected, by the ignor¬ 
ance and jealousy of foes more ruthless than Goth or 
Gaul. 

Gregorovius was a Liberal, a Protestant, and a Ger¬ 
man; but he was a poet, and he had a mind sensitive 
to the charm of the Middle Ages, if blind to the good 
and the true in the system whose death struggles he 
w'atched. He hated the temporal power; but he 
thought very little of the brand-new kingdom. He 
scorned Pio Nono (it is needless to say that he despised 
Antonelli), and judged him without regard to the unique 
circumstances of his position; but he was not taken in 
by Garibaldi: 

Garibaldi has become a romantic sentimentalist. After having 
been led like a show lion through drawing-rooms by a string of 
Toses, Garibaldi was to leave England yesterday. 

Such are the terms in which he refers to the red-shirted 
hero. “ Unfortunate Garibaldi! ” is all he has to say 
of the leader who fled after the defeat of Mentana; while 
of his followers led captive in triumph past the 
Quirinal he draws a vivid picture, which combines the 
warmest sympathy with his matchless power of 
description. 

It is due to the complex character of Gregorovius 
that we find his diary (which has been extremely well 
translated by Mrs. Hamilton) one of the most fascinat¬ 
ing books recently published. His reverence for the 
past, kept sane and cool by a shrewd judgment; his 
German sentimentality, reined in by vast erudition and 
a keen sense of dignity in himself and other people; his 
passionate love of Rome, joined to his almost as 
passionate love of what he knew by the name of liberty 
(which was neither the “ perfect freedom ” nor the 
freedom at present enjoyed by the Italians)—all com¬ 
bine to make him an ideal observer of one of the most 
difficult and exciting periods of history. He entered 
Rome in 1852; he left it, in tears, in 1874. We have 
only to think what had happened in the interval to see 
how marvellous a field was this for an acute observer 
and a vivid writer. Out of all the historic things which 
he saw “ from the inside,” it is possible now only to 
take one example, though any one must seem 
inadequate: — 

Rome, Palm Sunday ( 1861 ). 

Was present to-day at the ceremony in St. Peter’s. My place was 
immediately beside the Tribune, where sat the whole family of the 
dethroned King of Naples. Francis II, looked bored and misan¬ 
thropic. His demeanour was unconstrained, neither military nor 
princely: he looks older than his years. Queen Maria pale and 


suffering. . . . The entire Royal party appeared in St. Peter’s 
like a little heap of withered leaves. . . . Francis II. ascended 

the steps of the Papal throne and knelt to receive the palm. A de¬ 
throned king receiving the palm of resignation at the bands of a 
ialling Pope is a sight of historic value. 

While Gregorovius sat in his rooms high up in a 
house in “ the street which almost bore his name,” or 
delved in libraries, or walked the turbulent or empty 
streets, far in the north—in what was practically a 
foreign land—the man to whom all that Gregorovius 
saw was mainly due, was writing, speaking, cajoling, 
plotting, and brow-beating to bring about the vast 
change which, in all honesty, he believed to be to the 
advantage of Italy and mankind. It is impossible, 
whatever one’s shade of opinion, not to respect and 
admire Cavour. The mind turns away disgusted from 
the extravagance of Mazzini, the sentimental postures 
of Garibaldi, to rest on Cavour’s masterly statesman¬ 
ship with admiration. The man who used France as 
Cavour used her, keeping her friendship against fearful 
odds, in order that he might squeeze it dry; the man 
who could make use even of Garibaldi, could appro¬ 
priate all the good he did and disclaim responsibility 
for all the harm; the man who forced Turin on the 
Congress of Paris, and even jockeyed D’Azeglio out of 
the post of plenipotentiary; the man under whose rule 
a negligible, poverty-stricken little kingdom was exalted 
into the crux of all Europe, was obviously no senti¬ 
mental adventurer, no shrieking revolutionary, but a 
statesman of genius. Cavour was strong enough to be 
mean, and Mr. Cadogan, whose temperate, sound bio¬ 
graphy is an admirable piece of work, simply wastes 
trouble in trying to pretend that the affair of D’Azeglio 
was anything but a master stroke of deceit. And, un¬ 
pleasant as all such characters cannot fail to be, there 
is so much that was admirable in Cavour the man, 
besides what was powerful in Cavour the statesman, 
that one cannot but regard his death as a calamity, not 
only for himself, but for the kingdom he formed. “ He 
died,” says Gregorovius, “ like Moses on Mount Nebo, 
his face turned to the promised land, which he was not 
to enter.” It would have been well for his Israelites 
had he lived. Cavour would have found some way out 
of the deadlock: since his day there has been no states¬ 
man able to grapple with the difficulty. He would have 
eased the surrender and prevented the spoliation of the 
Papacy he loved, as a spiritual force, with all the 
reforming ardour of Rosmini. Fuit Roma. He made 
it the capital of his kingdom. But he cannot be blamed 
for the ignorance and spite of those who are unworthy 
to inherit what he won for them. 


THE QUEEN OF THE ADRIATIC 

Studies in the History of Venice. By Horatio F. 

Brown. Two volumes. (John Murray, 18s. net.) 

The historian of Venice is confronted with certain 
initial difficulties. The magnitude of the subject ;s 
bewildering, and there are not wanting the elements of 
paradox. For Venice is unique among the cities of 
the world in that, with the oldest and proudest aristo¬ 
cracy in Europe, she based her claims to greatness 
chiefly upon her commercial enterprise. The trading 
instinct has, indeed, characterised her citizens from the 
earliest times. It tempered even the chivalry of the 
mediaeval Crusaders, who returned from the Holv 
Land laden with costly spoils. It formed the basis of 
that sense of civic responsibility which became the 
distinguishing note of the Venetian Republic. To the 
ideal of the State all private interests and ambitions 
w r ere subordinated. Unlike Rome, Florence and 
Assisi, Venice is less a city of great names than of 
great movements. She boasts no Michel Angelo, no 
Dante, no St. Francis. Her triumphs lay in the good 
government of her citizens, in her freedom from attack. 
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in the expansion of her trade. Deeply tinged with the 
spirit of the Orient—her very churches betray the 
influence of Byzantium—she never absorbed that 
fatalist philosophy which has proved so detrimental 
to the great civilisations of the East. From the 
beginnings of her history to her final overthrow by 
Napoleon Bonaparte, she preserved a continuity oi 
tradition which the stormiest vicissitudes and the 
bloodiest revolutions were unable to impair. 

The English student of Venetian history owes a 
debt of deep and lasting gratitude to the labours of 
Mr. Horatio Brown. Alike as an original investigator 
and as the translator of Molmenti, Mr. Brown has 
done more than any contemporary writer to interpret 
the Queen of the Adriatic to English readers. His 
latest book consists of a series of careful studies in 
some of the outstanding events in Venetian history. 
Ten of the essays included in these volumes had 
already appeared in “ Venetian Studies ”—a work, un¬ 
fortunately, now out of print. They have all, how¬ 
ever, been revised in the light of subsequent research. 

A diligent study of contemporary documents has 
led Mr. Brown to dissent somewhat violently from the 
traditional standpoint on more than one topic. In 
his illuminating paper on the conspiracy of Marino 
Falier, for instance, he demonstrates with convincing 
force the falsity of that view which sees in the ducal 
conspirator a liberator endeavouring to free his sub¬ 
jects from an intolerable tyranny—a conception which 
we owe mainly to Byron. Following Signor Lazzarini, 
Mr. Brown proves that the Doge was actuated through¬ 
out by motives of private revenge, and that, from the 
moment of its inception, the conspiracy was due to 
failure. There was no public sentiment behind it. 
The personality of the chief actor in the tragedy has 
invested the movement with an entirely fictitious 
importance. It looms far larger in the popular 
imagination than the conspiracy of Bajamonte Tiepolo, 
though, as Mr. Brown very justly says “ the one 
created the Council of Ten, while the other merely 
demonstrated its supremacy.” 

An even more interesting paper is the one on 
Political Assassination. Venice has earned an 
unenviable notoriety as a city of assassins. But 
Venice has always had her enemies, and, in every age. 
there have been those who have not scrupled to attack 
the Republic with a venomous and unwarrantable 
malignity. An acquaintance with the actual facts of 
the case does not tend to the impression that life was 
less secure in Venice than in any other great capital, 
during the period when political assassination was 
regarded as a convenience rather than as a crime. The 
age was not conspicious for its nicety in these matters. 
An enemy to the State was a public menace, and his 
removal, by whatever means, became a subject of 
prime consideration. The instruments employed were 
not the cleanest: the tools of statesmen seldom are. 
But the professional murderer multiplied and flourished 
—in Venice, as elsewhere. Mr. Brown has unearthed 
a curious tariff tendered by Brother John, of Ragusa, 
to the Council of Ten. It runs as follows: 

On the 14th December, 1513. the said Brother John of Ragusa 
presented himself to the Presidents of the Ten, and declared that 
he would work wonders in killing any one they chose by certain 
means of his own invention, and therefore begs : First, that on the 
success of his experiment he shall receive one thousand five hundred 
ducats a vear for life; secondly, that if the noble lords wish him to 
operate on anyone else, the annuity shall be raised in a sum to be 
agreed upon. 

The Council were graciously pleased to close with 
the offer, and there followed a scale of prices: 

For the Grand Turk, 500 ducats: foT the King of Spain (exclusive 
of travelling expenses), 150 ducats; for the Duke of Milan, 60 
ducats; for the Marquis of Mantua, so ducats; for his Holiness, 
only 100 ducats. As a rule, the longer the journey and the more 
valuable the life, the higher would be the price. 

It is impossible, within the brief limits of a review, 
to bestow more than a cursory glance at the contents 


of these two volumes. We may, however, commend, 
as especially worthy of notice, the essay on “ Caterina 
Cornaro, Queen of Cyprus,” the brilliant and scholarly 
lecture on Paolo Sarpi, and the short paper on 
“ Shakespeare and Venice,” which is a model of 
exegetical critism. 

There are a few minor misprints. It is only fair, for 
instance, to assume that when the author represents 
the Turkish slave-girl Dorotea as saying:—(0.-156) 
“ Monsignor Bianchetti, chamberlain to Pope Gregory, 
was my sponsor at the front,” the word font is 
intended. 

GENIUS LOCI 

The Sentimental Traveller. By Vernon Lee. (Lane, 
3s. 6d. net.) 

Age may have its special charm and dignity. It has 
been written somewhere that the beauty of old ag$ 
declares the triumph of the spirit. That beauty is rare, 
but very precious and encouraging. Moreover, it has 
this peculiarity, common in a less degree to all forms 
of beauty—namely, that it is only apparent to a very 
few. A certain reverence is necessary for its apprecia¬ 
tion, and a greater self-elimination than is required to 
see other forms of beauty. That point is illustrated in 
“ The Princess and the Goblin,” one of the most 
delightful fairy tales that have ever been written. Not 
everyone could find the old staircase that led through 
deserted rooms to the garret chamber where lived that 
very old princess, Irene’s great-great-grandmother. 
In reading this volume of notes on places by Vernon 
Lee, it is impossible not to be reminded of that exquisite 
old princess. Vernon Lee writes with a kind of grace¬ 
ful intimacy, and takes you into her confidence with 
dignity. There is nothing querulous, nothing acid, 
nothing pompous in what she writes or in her manner 
of writing. All is sweet and gentle, and touched with 
that indefinable grace which age alone can lend. Very 
soon you hear the low tones of her voice, you see “ the 
great brow and the spirit-small hand propping it,” you 
watch for the smile of pleasure at a happy expression, 
and the various movements of her face as she shows 
the humour, or the beauty, or the pathos of some 
matter. For you cannot but feel in the company of a 
very distinguished and very beautiful old lady. You 
cannot but listen to her words with reverence. And 
she is speaking about her favourite subject, what she 
calls the Genius Loci, the spirit that inhabits different 
places, and to whose influence she has grown more and 
more sensitive, more and more alive as the years have 
advanced upon her. She has travelled much and seen 
many places, always in her own way, always remaining 
quietly, firmly individual: 

The places for whirl: we feel such love are fashioned, before we 
see them, by our wishes and fancy ; we recognise rather than dis¬ 
cover them in the world of reality ; and this power of shaping, or 
at least seeing, things to suit our heart’s desire comes not of facility 
and surfeit, but of repression and short commons. 

So, when she is talking of Wernigerode, she tells how 
she and her friend climbed the Poor Folks’ Hill, and 
dusk overtook them as they conversed among the hills 
about Stevenson and the romantic parts of Meredith: 
how, coming suddenly upon the lights of the little town, 
it seemed an adventure had happened to them, and, 
having lit the porcelain stove, they read the Walpurgis 
Night and Faust’s Death in the twopenny edition. 
And that reminds her of another memorable evening 
at Dessau, when she was suffering from a persistent 
cold, and the same friend tended her: 

with temperate punch and the “ Letters of Goethe and Bettina.” 
Was the punch really as hot and as fragrant of lemon? Are those 
letters really so marvellous a brew of finest lyrism, humour, and 
romance ? 
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She remembers how they talked and how they seemed 
to partake of all the finest qualities of Goethe and 
Bettina, and wonders whether her memory has played 
her false. Then answers the question with a little sigh 
and a half smile of sad amusement, saying: 


Alas! we are, habitually, none of us one-half as interesting or 
appreciative or wise or cmktish, as lovable and loving—in a word, 
as happy—as we have it in us to be. And the dear Spirit of Locali¬ 
ties, taxing our shape by turns (as mocking elves were wont), did, 
after all, perhaps merely reveal our real self to ourselves and each 
other. And surely that is one of the most interesting recollections 
we can bring back from foreign travel. 


And so she continues to talk with the same whimsical 
charm and precision. Whether we agree or differ with 
what she says is of small account. We listen with 
delight and out of courtesy which her manner compels, 
leaving our own standpoint, where necessary, and look¬ 
ing, as it were, with her eyes, we come to see much 
that is beautiful and some things which we might have 
missed. 

Perhaps she is gentlest and most attractive (most her 
real self, if we may plagiarise an expression) when she 
is writing about the chapel of the sick children at 
Berck, which stands among the sandhills by the sea. 
She tells you what the place meant to her, and how 
M. Albert Besnard has expressed that meaning on the 
walls of the little chapel which stands among the sand- 
dunes, out of joy at his child’s recovery, healed by the 
doctors of the great hospital at Berck. She feels the 
forces of perdition and redemption arrayed against each 
other at Berck with singular distinctness : 


The poverty, brutality, overwork and shame of the great cities, 
which send out cargoes of such poor little half-living refuse; on 
the other siue the tender skill of hand, the disciplined intuition, the 
impersonal motherly love, which say No to all such horrors; and the 
cleansing sea-tides and winds, the quickening sunshine among the 
sands which add their steady elemental No to the faltering human 
one. 


And she goes on to explain how these forces fuse them¬ 
selves quite naturally into visible symbols; and she 
describes the frescoes which M. Besnard painted. You 
see the gleam in her eyes as she says, quite quietly: 


All evil is disease, begotten of ignorance and indifference; and the 
double holiness of heart and mind shall rise up and cast it forth 
from the world of mortal men. 


Age has lent her added grace and dignity, and has 
taken away none of the hopefulness and vitality which 
are supposed to belong to youth. 


MISADVENTURES AMONG 
MASTERPIECES 

Through the Magic Door. By A. Conan Doyle. 
(Smith Elder, 5s.) 

Sir Conan Doyle tells a curious story in this book “ of 
one of several incidents in my life which have con¬ 
vinced me of spiritual interposition—of the promptings 
of some beneficent force outside ourselves, which tries 
to help us where it can.” The particular occasion of 
this ‘‘perfectly marvellous ” declaration of faith is that, 
by a piece of singular good fortune which he cannot 
believe to be of the nature of a mere coincidence, he 
was once prevented from writing a story which Mau¬ 
passant had already written. Whereat he is con¬ 
strained to aver, in a sudden illumination of charity: 
“ The old Catholic doctrine of the Guardian Angel is 
not only a beautiful one, but has in it, I helieve, a real 
basis of truth.” 

Well, we are not sure that this “ spiritual interposi¬ 
tion ” (why so vague?) was not a little unnecessary. 
Why should one of our most popular novelists, author 


of seven-and-twenty books, shrink from competition 
with Maupassant ? Surely he is something too modest. 
And further, if it be not a profane meddling with pro- 
foundest mysteries, why was there no “ spiritual inter¬ 
position, prompting of some beneficent force ” when 
“ Through the Magic Door ” was darkly suggested to 
him ? The Magic Door, we may explain, after glancing 
at the frontispiece, is apparently the door of Sir Conan 
Doyle’s study. We believe the contents of the book 
have already appeared in one of the magazines. This 
we mention in justice to the author—but after all, why 
trouble about it when the author is not particular, in 
justice to himself, to mention it ? Indeed, we are 
thinking that in justice to himself he would not have 
published the book at all. There are a dozen “ chats 
about books,” the ‘‘chatty” nature of which you are 
to understand, we presume, by the slovenliness of the 
style. For that style there is, we think, just one word 
which will describe it exactly and which the author will 
be quick to appreciate; the style is “ slack.” 

From the extract already given it will be guessed 
that Sir Conan Doyle has distilled his criticism through 
the medium of his own personality. It is essentially 
personal criticism, though we fancy he would disclaim 
the title of critic; but if we do not take him as critic 
we don’t know how to take him. And the best critics, 
Arnold, Pater, and Mr. T. P. O’Connor, have always 
made criticism personal. Sir Conan’s is genially per¬ 
sonal, as when he says of Borrow: “ My word, what 
English the fellow could write! ”—though in Borrow’s 
case it is sometimes more to the point to say, what 
English he did write. Or it is intimately and deliciously 
personal as when, in a tribute to Macaulay, from whose 
essays he has had most pleasure and profit, he recalls 
the time when Macaulay’s tomb was: — 

the one great object of interest which London held for me. And so 
it might well be when I think of all I owe him. It is not merely 
the knowledge and stimulation of fresh interests, but it is the 
charming gentlemanly tone, the broad liberal outlook, the general 
absence of bigotry and of prejudice. 

This confession of personal qualities has the frankness 
of Montaigne, and even more than Montaigne’s indis¬ 
cretion. Perhaps it is a little lofty of Sir Conan to 
claim “ charming gentlemanly tone ”; but how thank¬ 
ful we must be for the “ broad liberal outlook.” etc. 

Of our author as critic we fear we cannot speak so 
highly. The instinct which in Sherlock Holmes was 
so swift and unerring is here at fault; and, playing Dr. 
Watson to Sir Conan, we are reluctantly betrayed into 
a suspicion of his intuitions. The range of the book, 
says the publisher. “ is very broad, for there is no 
branch of'literature which is not discussed. Above all, 
it is not pedantic, but companionable and human.” 
Doubtless they are pedantic people who hold a special 
or unique regard for Charles Lamb as one of the finest 
and wisest spirits, for our literary Sherlock has dis¬ 
covered an essayist to be put above Lamb—“ because 
there is a flavour of actual knowledge and of practical 
acquaintance with the problems and affairs of life, 
which is lacking in the elfin Londoner. Both are ex¬ 
quisite, but—is for ever touching some note which 
w’akes an answering vibration within my own mind.” 
Who is it? you ask with alert astonishment. It is 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, the immortal detective’s 
namesake and—surely!—intellectual compeer. It is 
in Holmes—the American one—that “ the lightest and 
deftest touch is found”; in witness whereof you are 
given a page of the autocrat’s colourless platitude. 

You will not now be surprised to learn that a faulty 
passage from Mr. F. T. Bullen is quoted as an example 
of “ the music of prose,” a passage in which you hear 
of “ coruscating clusters of countless stars ” and a 
vapour that "clung clammily.” You will not he sur¬ 
prised to hear that our author “ has a strong belief 
in the critical discernment of the public ” and does 
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not think good work is ever overlooked. Who can 
speak more confidently on this than the author of “ The 
Sign of Four?” You will not be surprised to hear 
that the “ Lives of the Poets,” that fine body of power¬ 
ful writing and generally powerful sense, ‘ ‘ are no more 
than a succession of prefaces; ” that Sir Conan Doyle 
" has no great sympathy with Sterne’s ‘ finicky ’ 
methods; ” that though Hawthorne has never appealed 
in the highest degree to him and is dismissed in six 
irrevocable lines, the unhappy Hawthorne’s portrait 
yet forms one of the embellishments of the book; or 
that, in asserting a resemblance between Macaulay and 
Scott (in a comparison of their poetry), he says, with 
equal elegance and acuteness, “ The machines must be 
alike when the products are so similar.” You will not, 
in short, be surprised at the whole book. 

Do not think the author has a light view of his 
responsibility in calling the world to “ The Magic 
Door.” On the vital question of an artist’s subject- 
limitation he says: —“ We are of our own age and must 
live up to it.” Who more competent to speak of the 
needs of our own age? If we have dealt at more 
length than may seem necessary with a book that, 
critically, may be called parasitic, it is because it affords 
curious evidence of the intellectual competence, of a 
very popular figure in current literature. That he is 
popular is nothing to us, since it does not affect the 
merit of his essay in criticism. What is to the point 
is that a novelist of some contemporary prestige should 
use that prestige in behalf of a book which is, to speak 
generously, of the very smallest value. We need not 
repeat that the style is bad; that of itself is hardly per¬ 
tinent to the question; Professor Saintsbury’s style is 
bad. But what we do expecc is that such a volume 
as this shall provide in itself and apart from its author’s 
reputation some plain and powerful justification for 
itself. “Through the Magic Door,” however, con¬ 
tains nothing of value; with the possible exception of 
a chapter on prize-fighters and another on Napoleonic 
memoirs, it contains nothing of interest. It is purely 
parasitic. In justice to himself, the author, we would 
say again—but there! our belief in guardian angels, 
at any rate in Sir Conan Doyle’s, is sadly shaken. 


THE WORLD’S RELIGIONS 

What is Religion? By Wilhelm Boussett. Trans¬ 
lated by F. B. Low. (Fisher Unwin, 5s. net.) 

In this brilliant book Professor Bousset addresses him¬ 
self primarily neither to students nor theologians. His 
appeal is to all who care about religion, to all who 
“ feel within themselves at least a questioning and a 
seeking after this side of life.” Only those who hold 
that religion is “ merely fantasy created by man’s 
urgent impulse and an illusion ” can fail to find a fruitful 
source of inspiration in the volume. Professor Bousset 
writes as an ardent believer in Christianity. To 
him not only is Christianity the highest point reached, 
but “in it all former lines of religious thought appear 
to converge.” He discards entirely the old idea so 
long clung to by theologians that to Judaism alone 
had Christianity any affinity. He aims at showing 
that all forms of religion contain phases of God’s reve¬ 
lation to man. The beliefs of the past were not base 
and degrading superstitions, full of falsehood from be¬ 
ginning to end. They were the germs from which 
the truth sprang. They were Christianity in the making. 
Religion passed through many stages before it cul¬ 
minated in the Christian faith, and in order to under¬ 
stand it in all its aspects, we must look at it in its 
infancy and youth as well as maturity. It is only 
£>y means of a comprehensive survey such as this that 


we are in a position to attempt to answer the question 
as to what religion really is. Professor Bousset lay.; 
down the proposition 

that the whole religious life of man and bis history springs from 
the work and action of God by means of which He draws men 
individually from error to truth, from imperfection to perfection, 
from egoism to fraternity, from the sensual to the moral, from the 
natural to the spiritual, and attracts them to Himself. 

Starting with the most primitive condition of mind 
wherein the difference between man and the animal is 
not felt, when men are depicted as descended from 
animals, animals change into men and men into animals, 
the author proceeds to show that even in the crudest 
and most savage ideas lie the fixed belief that death is 
not the end of all things. From fetish worship and 
ancestor worship sprang the tribal life. National life 
is created by the union of different tribes and with the 
idea of nationality comes the death of savagery. But 
“ the basis of national life is the basis of polytheism.” 
As tribal distinctions fade the gods remain. Separate 
provinces of the national life are assigned to the 
separate gods according to their character. Thus 
the divinity of the conquering tribe remains the god of 
war and probably the god of the conquered tribe is 
considered the god of shepherd and peasant life. In 
forming an estimate of religion based on national life, 
Professor Bousset uses as concrete examples the Baby¬ 
lonian and the Greek religions. The Babylonian 
Pantheon had its Trinity who stood at the head of all 
its other gods. The relation of man to the godhead 
in the Babylonian religion is that of complete subjec¬ 
tion. The author quotes from the litanies which have 
been collected under the name of the Babylonian Peni¬ 
tential Psalms, extracts which bear striking resem¬ 
blances to the Old Testament Psalms. A great many 
hymns and songs have come down to us in which the 
believers acknowledge their sins and implore the 
god to show mercy: 

T, Thy servant, full of sighs, call upon Thee, 

I am a sinner, whose ardent entreaty Thou wilt accept; 

Like the doves do I moan, I am o’ercome with sighing, 

With lamentation and groaning my spirit is downcast. 

Professor Bousset claims that the Greek religion stood 
indisputably highest among the national religions. It 
afforded the most striking example of a national life, 
permeated through and through with religion. And 
so through all the religions of polytheism “ everywhere 
we are conscious of broken rays of a Divine nature 
which shine into the hearts of men; broken rays cer¬ 
tainly, but rays of Divine majesty and glory, of Divine 
goodness and charity.” Professor Bousset divides 
the religions of the world into religions of the law, of 
which Judaism and Islamism are the chief examples, 
and religions of the Redemption, which are best repre¬ 
sented by Buddhism and Christianity. He does not 
discover in Buddhism any elements likely to appeal to 
the Western world: 

The work of the world and the morality developed from it lies 
only on the outside of Buddhism. All this is regarded, as it were, 
as subordinate, the central idea and the final object remaining 
“ flight from the world.” Thus in attracting constantly the best 
and most profound minds, in calling away from the work of the 
world those who are striving upwards and aspiring to the higher 
life, by showing them the gate of deliverance, Buddhism has contri¬ 
buted at the same time to stagnation; for wherever it is the domi¬ 
nating religion, bivilisation and morality have stood still, have 
remained in a state of torpor and sunk deeper and deeper into 
spiritual death. 

It is, then, to Christianity that we shall turn, for as 
Professor Bousset concludes: “ What we have learned 
in the course of our wanderings through the history of 
religion is precisely this fact, that the Christian reli¬ 
gion is absolutely superior to all the other religions, 
and that Christianity represents the highest point which 
religious development has reached.” 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER’S DREAM 

The boys vanished, and Mr. Horbury returned to his 
task: he was editing a selection called “ English Litera¬ 
ture for Lower Forms.” He began to read from the 
slips that he had prepared: — 

So all day long the noise of battle roll’d 

Among the mountains by the winter sea; 

Until King Arthur’s table, man by man, 

Had fallen in Lyonnesse. 

He stopped and set a figure by the last word, and then 
on a blank slip, with a corresponding letter, he re¬ 
peated the figure, and wrote the note: — 

Lyonnesse = the Scilly Isles. 

Then, he took a third slip and wrote the question: — 

Give the ancient name of the Scilly Isles. 

These serious labours employed him till twelve o’clock. 
He put the materials of his book away as the clock 
struck, and solemnly mixed himself his nightly glass 
of whisky and soda—in the day-time he never touched 
spirits—and lit the one cigar which he smoked in the 
twenty-four hours. The stings of the Head’s sherry 
and of his conversation no longer burned within him; 
time, work, and the bite of the cane in Meyrick’s flesh 
had soothed his spirit, and he set himself to dream, 
leaning back in his arm-chair, watching the cheerful 
fire. 

He was thinking of what he would do when he suc¬ 
ceeded to the Headmastership. Already there were 
rumours that Chesson had refused the Bishopric of 
St. Dubric’s in order that he might be free to accept 
Dorchester, which, in the nature of things, must soon 
be vacant. Horbury had no doubt that the Head- 
mastership would be his: he had influential friends who ! 
assured him that the trustees would not hesitate for ■ 
an instant. Then he would show the world what an 
English public school could be made. In five years, 1 
he calculated, he would double the numbers. He saw j 
the coming importance of the modern side, and ! 
especially of science. Personally, he detested 
“ stinks,” but he knew what an effect he would pro¬ 
duce with a great laboratory fitted with the best appli 
ances, under the charge of a highly qualified master. 
Then again, a great gymnasium must be built; there i 
must be an engineer’s shop, too, and a carpenter’s as 
well. And people were beginning to complain that a pub¬ 
lic school education was of no use in the City; there must i 
be a business master, an expert from the Stock Ex¬ 
change, who would see that this reproach was removed. 
Then he considered that a large number of the boys ■ 
belonged to the land-owning class; why should a coun¬ 
try gentleman be at the mercy of his agent, forced 
for lack of technical knowledge to accept statements 
he could not check? It was clear that the manage¬ 
ment of land and great estates must have its part in 
the scheme; and again, the best known of tne cram- j 
mers must be bought on his own terms, so that boys j 
wishing to get into the Army or Civil Service would i 
be, practically, compelled to come to Lupton. Already I 
he saw paragraphs in the Guardian and the Times —in j 
all the papers—paragraphs which mentioned the fact 


! that 95 per cent, of the successful candidates for the 
Indian Civil Service had received their education at 
the foundation of “ stout old Martin Rolle.” Mean- 
i while, in all this flood of novelty the old traditions 
I should be maintained with more vigour than ever. 

1 The classics should be taught as they had never been 
taught. Every one of the masters on this side should 
be in the highest honours, and, if possible, he would 
| get famous men for the work—they should not merely 
, be good, but also notorious scholars. Gee, the 
famous explorer in Crete, who had made an enormous 
I mark in regions widely removed from the scholastic 
j world by his wonderful book, ‘‘Daedalus: or, The 
! Secret of the Labyrinth,” must come to Lupton at any 
price; and Maynard, who had discovered some impor¬ 
tant Greek manuscripts in Egypt, he must have a form, 

| too. Then there was Randall, who had done so well 
with his “Thucydides,” and Davies, author of “The 
Olive of Athene,” a daring but most brilliant book, 
which promised to upset the whole established theory 
of Mythology—he would have such a staff as no school 
had ever dreamed of. “We shall have no difficulty 
about paying them,” thought Horbury, “our numbers 
will go up by leaps and bounds, and the fees shall be 
£500 a year—and such terms will do us more good than 
anything.” 

He went into minute detail. He must take expert 
advice as to the advisability of the school farming on 
its own account, and so supplying the boys with milk, 
meat, bread and butter, and vegetables at first cost. 
He believed it could be done; he would get a Scotch 
farmer from the Lowlands and make him superintend 
at a handsome salary and with a share in the profits. 
There would be the splendid advertisement of “ the 
whole dietary of the school supplied from the school 
farms under the supervision of Mr. David Anderson, 
formerly of Haddanneuk, the largest tenancy in the 
Duke of Ayr’s estates.” The food would be better, 
and cheaper, too; but there would be no luxury. The 
“ Spartan ’ card was always worth playing; one must 
strike the note of plain living in a luxurious age; there 
must be no losing of the old public school severity. On 
the other hand, the boys’ hands should be free to go 
into their own pockets—there should be no restraint 
here. If a boy chose to bring in Dindonneau aux 
truffes or Pieds de Mouton d la Ste. Menehould to help 
out his tea, that was his look-out. Why should not 
the school grant a concession to some big London firm 
who would pay handsomely for the privilege of supply¬ 
ing the hungry lads with every kind of expensive 
luxury? The sum could be justly made a large one; 
as any competing shops could be promptly put out of 
bounds, with reason or without it. On one side Cnn- 
fiserie, at the other counter Charcuterie; enormous 
prices could be charged to the wealthy boys of whom 
the school would be composed. Yet, on the other 
hand, the distinguished visitor—judge, bishop, peer, 
or whatnot—would lunch at the Headmaster’s house 
and eat the boys’ dinner and go away saying it was 
quite the plainest, and very nearly the best, meal he 
had ever tasted. There would be well-hung saddle of 
mutton, roasted, and not baked, floury potatoes and 
cauliflower, apple pudding and real English cheese, 
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with an excellent glass of the school beer, an honest 
and delicious beverage made of malt and hops in the 
well-found school brewery. Horbury knew enough 
ol' modern eating and drinking to understand that such 
a meal would be a choice rarity to nine rich people out 
of ten; and yet it was “ Spartan,” utterly devoid of 
luxury and ostentation. 

Again, he passed from detail and minutiae into great 
Napoleonic regions. A thousand boys at £500 a year; 
that would be an income for the school of five hundred 
thousand pounds! The profits would be gigantic, im¬ 
mense; after paying large, even extravagant prices to 
the staff, after all building expenses had been deducted, 
he hardly dared to think how large a sum would accrue 
year by year to the trustees. The vision began to 
assume such magnificence that it became oppressive; 
it put on the splendour and delights of the haschisch 
dreams, which are too great and too piercing for mor¬ 
tal hearts to bear. And yet it was no mirage; there 
was not a step that could not be demonstrated, shown 
to be based on hard, matter-of-fact business considera¬ 
tions. He tried to keep back his growing excitement, 
to argue with himself that he was dealing in visions, 
but the facts were too obstinate. He saw that it would 
be his part to work the same miracle in the scholastic 
world as the great American storekeepers had operated 
in the world of retail trade. The principle was pre¬ 
cisely the same: instead of a hundred small shops mak¬ 
ing comparatively lean and humdrum profits, you had 
the vast emporium doing business on the gigantic scale, 
with vastly diminished expenses and vastly increased 
rewards. 

Here again was a hint. He had thought of America, 
and he knew that here was an inexhaustible gold-mine 
that no other scholastic projector had even dreamed 
of. The rich American was notoriously hungry for 
everything that was English, from frock-coats to pedi¬ 
grees; he had never thought of sending his son to an 
English public school because he considered the sys¬ 
tem hopelessly behind the times. But the new 
translated Lupton would be to other public schools as 
a New York hotel of the latest fashion is to a village 
beershop; and yet the young millionaire would grow 
up in the company of English gentlemen, imbibing 
the unique culture of English life, while at the same 
time he enjoyed all the advantages of modern ideas, 
modern science, and modern business training. Land 
was stiff comparatively cheap at Lupton; the school 
must buy it quietly, indirectly, by degrees; and then 
pile after pile of vast buildings rose before his eyes; 
he saw the sons of the rich from all the ends of the 
world drawn to the great school, there to learn the 
great secret of the Anglo-Saxons. 

Chesson was mistaken in that idea of his, which he 
thought daring and original, of establishing a distinct 
Jewish house, where the food should be “ kosher.” 
The rich Jew who desired to send his son to an Eng¬ 
lish public school was, in nine cases out of ten, anxious 
to do so precisely because he wanted to sink his son’s 
connection with Tewry in oblivion. He had heard 
Chesson talk of our Christian duty to the seed of 
Israel ” in this connection; the man was clearly a fool. 
No; the more Jews the better, but no Jewish house. 
And no Puseyism either; broad, earnest religious teach¬ 
ing, with- a leaning to moderate Anglicanism should be 
the faith of Lupton. As to this, Chesson was cer¬ 
tainly sound enough; he had always made a firm stand 
against Ecclesiasticism in any form. Horbury under¬ 
stood the average English parent of the wealthier 
classes thoroughly; he knew that though he generally 
calls himself a Churchman he is quite content to have 
his sons prepared for Confirmation by a confessed 
Agnostic; certainly this libertv must not be curtailed 
when Lupton became cosmopolitan. “ We will retain | 
all the dignified associations which belong to the Es- [ 


tablished Church,” he said to himself, “ and at the 
same time we shall be utterly free from the taint of 
ov r-emphasis of dogmatic teaching.” He had a sud¬ 
den brilliant idea; everybody in Church circles was 
saying that the English bishops were terribly over¬ 
worked, that it was impossible for the most strenuous 
men, with the best intentions, to supervise effectually 
the huge dioceses that had descended from the sparsely- 
populated England of the Middle Ages. Everywhere 
there was a demand for suffragans and more suffra¬ 
gans ; in the last week’s Guardian there were three let¬ 
ters on the subject, one from a clergyman in their own 
diocese. The bishop had been attacked by some rabid 
Ritualistic person, who had pointed out that nine out 
of every ten parishes had not so much as seen the 
colour of his hood ever since his appointment, ten 
years before. The Archdeacon of Melby had replied 
in a capital letter, scathing, yet humorous. Horbury 
turned to the paper on the table beside his chair and 
looked up the letter. “ In the first place,” wrote the 
archdeacon, ‘‘your correspondent does not seem to 
have realised that the ethos of the Diocese of Melby 
is not identical with that of sacerdotalism. The sturdy 
folk of the Midlands have not yet, I am thankful to 
say, forgotten the lessons of our Great Reformation; 
they have no wish to see a revival of the purely me¬ 
chanical religion of the Middle Ages—of the system 
of a sacrificing priesthood and of sacraments efficacious 
ex opere operato. Hence they do not regard the Epis¬ 
copate quite in the same light as your correspondent 
‘ Senex,’ who, it seems to me, looks upon a bishop 
as a sort of Christianised ‘ medicine-man,’ endowed 
with certain mysterious powers which have descended 
to him by an (imaginary) spiritual succession. This was 
not the view of Hooker, nor. I venture to say. has it 
ever been the view of the really representative Divines 
of the Established Church of England. Still.” the 
archdeacon went on, “ it must be admitted that the 
present diocese of Melby is unwieldy, and it may be 
fairly said, unworkable.” Then there followed the 
humorous anecdote of Sir Boyle Roche and the Bird, 
and finally the archdeacon emitted the prayer that God 
in His own good time would put it into the hearts of 
our rulers in Church and State to give their good 
bishop an episcopal curate. 

Horbury got up from his chair and paced up and 
down the study; his excitement was so great that he 
could keep quiet no longer. His cigar had gone out 
long ago; and he had only sipped the whisky and soda. 
His eyes glittered with excitement; circumstances 
seemed positively to be playing into his hands, the dice 
of the world were being loaded in his favour; he was 
like Bel Ami at his wedding, he almost began to believe 
in Providence. 

For he was sure it could be managed. There was 
a general feeling that no one man could do the work 
of the diocese; there must be a suffragan; and Lupton 
must give the new bishop his title. No other town 
was possible. Dunham had certainly been a see in the 
eighth century; but it was now little more than a vil 
lage, served by a miserable little branch line, whereas 
Lupton was on the great main track of the Midland 
system, with easy connections to every part of the 
country. The archdeacon, who was also a peer, would 
undoubtedly become the first bishop of Lupton; and 
he should be the titular chaplain of the great school! 
‘‘Chaplain: the Right Reverend Lord Selwyn, Lord 
Bishop of Lupton.” Horbury gasped; it was too mag¬ 
nificent, too splendid. He knew Lord Selwyn quite 
well, and had no doubt as to his acceptance; he was a 
poor man, and there would be no difficulty whatever 
in establishing a modus. Sunt certi denique fines, he 
murmured to himself, thinking of Burke's translation 
of the line. The archdeacon was just the man for the 
place; he was no pedantic theologian, but a broad. 
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liberal-minded man of the world; Horbury remem¬ 
bered, almost with ecstasy, that he had lectured all over 
the United States with immense success, the American 
Press had been enthusiastic, and the First Congrega¬ 
tional Church of Chicago had implored Selwyn to 
accept its call, preach what he liked, and pocket an 
honorarium of twenty-five thousand dollars a year 
And on the other hand, what could the most orthodox 
desire safer than a chaplain who was not only a bishop 
but a peer of the realm? Wonderful! here were the 
three birds—Liberalism, Orthodoxy, and Reverence 
for the House of Lords—caught safe and secure in this 
one net. 

The games ? They should be maintained in all their 
glory, rather on an infinitely more splendid scale. 
Cricket and sticker (the Lupton hockey), rackets ana 
fives should all be encouraged; and more, Lupton 
should be the only school to possess a tennis-court. 
The noble jeu de patime, tne game of kings, the most 
aristocratic of all sports, should have a worthy home 
at Lupton; they would train champions, they woulJ 
have both French and English markers skilled in the 
latest developments of the chemxn de fer service. “ Bet 
ter than half a yard, I think,” said Horbury to him¬ 
self; “ they will have to do their best to beat that.” 

But he placed more reliance on Rocker. This was 
the Lupton football, as ancient and distinctive in its 
way as the Eton wall-game. People have thought 
that the name is a sort of portmanteau word, a com¬ 
bination of “rugger” and “soccer,” but in reality 
the title was derived from a field where the game used 
to be played in old days by the townsfolk. As in many 
other places, football at Lupton had been originally 
an excuse for a faction-fight between two parishes in 
the town—St. Michael’s, the parish church, and St. 
PauFs-in-the-Fields. Every year, on Shrove Tuesday, 
the townsfolk, young and old, had proceeded to the 
town field and had fought out their differences with 
considerable violence. The field was broken land, a 
deep, sluggish stream crossed one edge of it, and in 
the middle there were quarries and jagged limestone 
rocks. Hence football was called in the old time 
“ playing rocks,” for, indeed, it was considered an ex¬ 
cellent point of play to hurl a man on the other side 
over the edge of the quarry on to the rocks beneath, 
and so late as 1830 a certain Jonas Simpson of St. 
Michael's had had his spine broken in this way. How¬ 
ever, as a boy from St. Paul’s was drowned in the 
Wand on the same day, the game was always reckoned 
a draw. It was from the peculiarities of this old Eng¬ 
lish sport that the school had constructed its game. 
The town field had, of course, long been stolen from 
the townsfolk and built over; but the boys had. 
curiously enough, perpetuated the tradition of its pecu¬ 
liarities in a kind of football ritual. For, besides the 
two goals, one part of the field was marked by a line 
of low white posts; these indicated the course of a nou- 
menal Wand brook, and in the line of these posts it was 
lawful to catch an opponent by the throat and choke 
him till he turned black in the face—the best substitute 
for drowning that the revisers of the game could ima¬ 
gine. Again, about the centre of the field two taller 
posts indicated the position of the quarries, and between 
these you might be hit or kicked full in the stomach 
without the smallest ground for complaint, the stroke 
being a milder version of the old fall on the rocks. 
There are many other like amenities in Rocker, and 
Horbury held that it was by far the manliest variant 
of the game. For this pleasing sport he now designed 
a world-wide fame; Rocker should be played wherever 
the English flag floated. East and west, north and 
south, from Hong Kong to British Columbia, in 
Canada and New Zealand there should be the T€/X€VOi 
of this great rite; and the traveller seeing the mystic 
enclosure, the two goals, the line of little posts mark¬ 


ing “ brooks,” and the two poles indicating “ quar¬ 
ries,” should know English soil as surely as by the 
Union Jack. The technical terms of Rocker should 
become a part of the great Anglo-Saxon inheritance; 
the whole world should hear of “ bully-downs ” and 
“ tokering,” of “ outsides ” and “ rammers.” It 
would require working, but it was to be done: articles 
in the magazines and in the Press, perhaps a story of 
school life, a new “ Tom Brown ” must be written. 
The Midlands and the North must be shown that there 
was money in it, and the rest would be easy. 

One thing troubled Horbury. His mind was full of 
the new and splendid buildings that were to be erected, 
but he was sure that antiquity counted for something, 
and unfortunately Lupton could show very little that 
was really antique. Forty years before, Stanley, the 
first reforming headmaster, had pulled down the old 
High School. There were prints of it; it was a half- 
timbered, fifteenth century building, with a dipping 
roof-line and an overhanging upper storey; there were 
dim, leaded windows, and a grey, arched porch—an 
ugly old barn Stanley called it. Scott was called in 
and built tne present High School, a splendid hall in 
red brick, French thirteenth century, with Venetian 
detail, and it was much admired. But Horbury was** 
sorry that the old school had been destroyed; he saw 
for the first time that it might have been made a valu¬ 
able attraction. Then again. Dowsing, who succeeded 
Stanley, had knocked the Cloisters all to bits, there was 
only one side of the quadrangle left, and this had been 
boarded up and used as a gardener’s shed. Horbury 
did not know what to think of the destruction of the 
Cross that used to stand in the centre of the quad.; 
no doubt Dowsing was right in thinking it supersti- 
tous still it might have been left as a curiosity and 
shown to visitors, just as the instruments of byegone 
cruelty—the rack and the Iron Maid—are preserved and 
exhibited to wondering sightseers. There was no real 
danger of any superstitious adoration of the Cross; it 
was, as a matter of fact, as harmless as the axe and 
block at the Tower of London. Stanley and Dowsing 
had been too hasty, they had ruined what might have 
been important assets in the exploitation of the school. 

Still, perhaps the loss was not altogether irreparable. 
High School was gone, and could not be recovered; 
but the Cloisters might be restored, and the Cross, too. 
Horbury knew that most people thought that the monu¬ 
ment in front of Charing Cross Railway Station was a 
genuine antique; why not get a good man to build 
them a Cross ? Not like the old one, of course; that 
“ Fair Roode with our Dere Ladie Saint Marie and 
Saint John, and below, the Stories of the Blissful Saints 
and Angels ”—that would never do. But a vague, 
Gothic erection, with plenty of kings and queens, 
imaginary benefactors of the school, and a small cast- 
iron cross at the top; that would give no offence to 
anybody, and might pass with nine people out of ten 
as a genuine remnant of the Middle Ages. It could 
be made of soft stone and allowed to weather for a 
few years, then a coat of invisible anti-corrosive fluid 
would preserve carvings and imagery that would 
already appear venerable in decay. There was no need 
to make any precise statements; parents and the public 
might be allowed to draw their own conclusions. 

Horbury was neglecting nothing. He was building 
up a great scheme in his mind, and to him it seemed 
that every detail was worth attending to, while at the 
same time he did not lose sight of the whole effect. 
He believed in finish, there must be no rough edges. 

It seemed to him that a school legend must be invented. 
The real history was not quite what he wanted, though 
it might work in with a more decorative account of 
Lupton’s origins. One might use the textus receptus 
of Martin Rolle’s foundation—the bequest of iand 
c. 1430 to build and maintain a school where a hundred 
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boys should be taught grammar, and ten poor scholars 
and six priests should pray for the founder’s soul. This 
was well enough, but one might hint that Martin Rolle 
really re-founded and re-endowed a school of Saxon 
origin, probably established by King Alfred himself 
in Luppa’s Tun. Then again, who could show that 
Shakespeare had not visited Lupton ? His famous 
schoolboy, “ creeping like snail unwillingly to school,” 
might very possibly have been observed by the poet 
as he strolled by the banks of the Wand. Many famous 
men might have received their education at Lupton; 
ii would not be difficult to make a plausible list of such. 
It would be necessary to give currency to such 
phrases as, “ it has always been a tradition at Lupton 
that Sir Walter Raleigh received part of his education 
at the school;” or again, “an earlier generation of 
Luptonians remembered the initials W.S. S. on A. cut 
deeply in the mantel of old High School, now unfor¬ 
tunately demolished.” Antiquarians would laugh? 
Possibly; but who cared about antiquarians? For the 
average, man ‘‘Charing” was derived from “ chere 
reine, and he loved to have it so, and Horbury in¬ 
tended to appeal to the average man. Though he was 
a schoolmaster he was no recluse, and he had marked 
»the ways of the world from his quiet study in Lupton; 
hence he understood the immense value of a grain of 
quackery in all schemes which are meant to appeal to 
mortals. It was a deadly mistake to suppose that any¬ 
thing which was all quackery would be a success—a 
permanent success at any rate—it was a deadlier mis¬ 
take still to suppose that anything quite devoid of 
quackery could pay handsomely. The average Eng¬ 
lish palate would shudder at the flavour of aioli, but 
it would be charmed by the insertion of that Petit point 
d’ail which turned mere goodness into triumphant and 
laurelled perfection. And there was no need to men¬ 
tion the word “ garlic ” before the guests. Lupton 
was not going to be all garlic; it was to be infinitely 
the best scholastic dish that had ever been served, the 
ingredients should be unsurpassed, and unsurpassable. 
But—King Alfred’s foundation of a school at Luppa’s 
Tun, and that “ W.S. S. on A.” cut deeply on the 
mantel of the vanished High School—these, and 
legends like unto them, these would be the last touch, 
le petit point d’ail. 

It was a great scheme, wonderful and glorious, and 
the most amazing thing about it was that it was cer¬ 
tain to be realised. There was not a flaw from start 
to finish; the trustees were certain to appoint him— 
he had that from a sure quarter—and it was but a 
question of a year or two, perhaps only of a month 
or two, before all this great and glorious vision should 
be converted into hard and tangible fact. Horbury 
wondered how Columbus felt as he saw at last the 
shores of his dreams take solid shape and rise above 
the deep weltering seas. He drank off his glass of 
whisky and soda, it had become flat and brackish, but 
to him it was nectar, since it was flavoured with 
ecstasy. 

He frowned suddenly as he went upstairs to his room. 
An unpleasant recollection had intruded for a moment 
on his amazing fantasy; but he dismissed the thought 
as soon as it arose. That was all over, there could 
be no possibility of trouble from that direction; and 
so, his mind filled with glowing images, he fell asleep, 
and saw Lupton as the centre of the whole world, like 
Jerusalem in the ancient maps. 

A student of the deep things of mysticism has de¬ 
tected a curious element of comedy in the management 
of human concerns; and there certainly seems a touch 
of humour in the fact that on this very night, while 
Horbury was building the splendid Lupton of the 
future, the whole palace of his thought and his life was 
shattered for ever into bitter dust and nothingness; 
the dread arrest had been solemnly preconised. and 
that wretched canonry at Wareham was irrevocably 


pronounced for doom. Fantastic were the elements 
and forces that had gone to the ordering of this great 
sentence; raw corn-spirit in the guise of sherry, the 
impertinence (or what seemed such) of an elderly 
clergyman, a boiled leg of mutton, a troublesome and 
disobedient boy, and—another person. 

Arthur Macheh. 


SCHOOL BOOKS 

It is difficult to believe that any new Latin Grammar for 
schools is needed. The “ Public School Primer,” in its 
various editions, has served so many generations of school¬ 
boys that any other exposition of the Latin tongue seems 
superfluous to those for whom “ Common are to either sex ” 
is a classic. Of more advanced grammars there are not a 
few; but the “ First Latin Grammar,” by Messrs. E. H. 
Scott and Frank Jones (Blackie and Son, 2 s.), is, as its name 
implies, intended for beginners. We have no difficulty in 
admitting the force of its claims. It is admirably arranged, 
the thick type is judiciously distributed, and the extensive table 
of propositions, with examples of their use, is a valuable 
feature of the book. Two good ideas also are the blank 
columns for the insertion by the learner of examples of verbs 
of the various types, and the addition to the alphabetical list 
of verbs of English derivatives so selected as to aid the 
memorisation o'f the principal parts. There is a good index. 
Messrs. J. M. Dent and Co. publish “ Aeneae Facta et Fata,” 
by Dr. E. Vernon Arnold (n.p.). This is an attractive little book 
of selections from the Aeneid wth a good introduction, a some¬ 
what lengthy classified vocabulary, and grammar, with some 
notice of the history of Latin hexameter verse. There are 
also exercises based upon the text. There are many line 
illustrations, chiefly drawn from sculptural sources, and a 
couple of highly coloured and highly imaginative illustrations 
from the sack of Troy. The book is ingenious, in that it is 
practically a self-contained elementary “ Latin book.” 

“ Cicero in Catilinam, ii. and iv.,” by Ralph Harvey, M.A., 
is published by Hachette and Co. (is. 6d.). The two speeches 
with their notes are also published separately. Each para¬ 
graph is preceded by an English summary. The notes, 
which are designed for students who have passed the most 
elementary stage, are full and easily comprehensible, and 
special attention is paid to the close definition of shades of 
meaning. There is also a full vocabulary and an index of 
proper names. Well worth the shilling, which is its price, is 
the reprint of Conington’s translation of “Aeschylus’ Agam¬ 
emnon,” with an introduction and notes by Professor Churton 
Collins (The Clarendon Press). The introduction consists of 
a life of Aeschylus, and of a brief but lucid consideration of 
the Agamemnon legend, the moral and religious teaching of 
the whole trilogy of which the Agamemnon forms a part, and 
of the structure and plot of the play. The little book should 
prove most useful to University Extension students, of whose 
needs Professor Churton Collins has had so much experience. 

To judge from the flood of English texts which is ever 
pouring from the publishers of educational works, the rising 
generation should end by knowing something about its own 
language and literature. We have before us a number of 
“readers,” of “selections,” and “collections” which cater 
for all grades of school students. We cannot quite see the 
value of the “ selections ” from Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
“ Wonderbook and Tanglewood,” tales edited by H. Hamp¬ 
shire, and published by Messrs. Bell (is.). The whole of the 
“ Tanglewood ” part of the book is carved out, and the selec¬ 
tion consists of four “Tanglewood Tales,” and one taken 
from the “Wonderbook.” There is a brief life of Haw¬ 
thorne. In our opinion the books were better, and just as 
useful, in their original form. Nor can we commend the book 
from the same publishers in which “ The Ancient Mariner 
and other English Ballads ” (edited by A. Guthkelch, is.) are 
brought together. The fact that Coleridge’s design was to 
copy the style of the old English ballads as represented by 
Percy’s “ Reliques,” does not make the “ Rime ” a happy 
companion of “ Chevy Chase,” Otterbourne or the “ Gestc of 
Robyn Hode.” And Keats’ “ Robin Hood ” makes an in¬ 
congruous finish to the whole. Messrs. Horace Marshall’s 
“New English Reading Books, V. and VI.” (is. 6d. each), 
edited by C. J. Thompson, are of very' varying merit. It is 
with a shock that we discover “ Scots wha hae ” carefully 
transliterated into English shape. And we doubt the value of 
a rather plodding paraphrase of the “ Wife of Bath’s ” talc. 
Indeed, the trail of “ adaptation ” is over the whole collection. 
But the selected passages are well grouped, and Book V., 
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with the sub-title “Stories of the Empire,” is a valuable 
lesson in patriotism for youthful readers. The better selection, 
on the whole, is that of Book VI., “ World Stories,” in which 
Homer (in the shape of Pope’s translation), Herodotus, Plu¬ 
tarch, Livy, find a place, while some of the later selections 
are long enough to be really informing. 

We have three “ history-books ” before us. “ The Ground¬ 
work of English History,” by M. E. Carter (University 
Tutorial Press, 2s.), is, like the majority of publications from 
the same source, frankly no more than a collection of note- 
headings, designed, with a liberal use of heavy type, for 
“ cramming ” examination candidates. No doubt it will 
serve its purpose. “ English History from Original Sources, 
1216-1307,” compiled by N. L. Frazer (Black’s Historical 
Series : A. and C. Black, 2s. 6d.), is the first of a series of 
volumes of extracts from contemporary authors and documents, 
so arranged as to present a very nearly consecutive narrative 
of the principal events of English History. Without seeing 
the later volumes, by various editors, which bring the history 
down to 1715, it is hard to say how the scheme will work out, 
but the books should be most useful in giving some actuality 
to the teaching of history in schools, if used in conjunction 
with a history of the usual type. Somewhat of an innovation, 
of a kind likely to be appreciated in schools north of the 
Tweed, is an “ Outline of Scottish History, from Roman 
Times to the Disruption,” by W. M. Mackenzie (A. and C. 
Black, n.p.). It is written from a very decidedly Scottish 
point of view, and strikes the happy mean between an excess 
of detail on the one hand and of over-brevity on the other. 
The style is vigorous and rapid, and the tale, of murder, 
blackmail and treachery, which, first and last, makes up 
Scottish history, should be as fascinating to a schoolboy as 
“ Henty.” There is a certain unevenness to be noted: we 
doubt whether a student to whom the word “ chapter ” (of 
clergy) presents difficulties calling for explanation will be able 
to appreciate “ the tactics of the school of Gustavus Adol¬ 
phus ”: and in several instances we have noticed the same un¬ 
certainty in the author’s mind as to the standard of intelli¬ 
gence he looks for in his readers. None the less the book 
opens up new fields for school study in a most attractive 
manner. 

Messrs. Macmillan publish “ Modern Arithmetic with 
Graphic and Practical Exercises, Part I.,” by H. Sydney 
Jones (3s.). The book, which has been written mainly with 
a view to the co-ordination of school arithmetic with the re¬ 
quirements of the various University Local Examinations, 
seems to us to be sensibly arranged. The introduction 
of decimals before vulgar fractions, and the inclusion of ap¬ 
proximations are the only variants from the plan of the usual 
elementary arithmetic. “ A First Year’s Course in Geometry 
and Physics ” (Bell, 2s. 6d.), by E. H. Young, more generally 
known as the author of “ The Kingdom of the Yellow Robe,” 
is a thoroughly practical introduction to the commonsense 
side of the subject. The smallest boy could understand the 
opening chapters, and the decimal system is placed within his 
grasp in a page. Every lesson is practical, and, from our own 
experience of such teaching, it is also eminently practicable. 
The methods laid down for the use of simple apparatus are 
of the right kind to preclude all possibility of the greatest 
danger in the school laboratory—namely, “ fooling about ”; 
and the boy who is taught on the lines of this book will 
quickly learn to think efficiently. “ The Elements of the 
Geometry of the Conic,” by G. H. Bryan and R. H. Pinker¬ 
ton (Dent, n.p.), is an eminently practical introduction to the 
study of the conic, which should find favour with students of 
applied mathematics, physics and engineering. Analytical 
geometry is not introduced, and the more advanced parts of 
the subject are not included. A good chapter is that on the 
catenary, epicycloid, hypocycloid and cardioid curves, which 
will serve to introduce the student to the more advanced study 
of these curves with the help of the Calculus. The simplicity 
of the language and the conciseness of the proofs render the 
book an excellent one for beginners. 

“Steam and Other Engines,” by J. Duncan (Macmillan, 
2s. 6d.), is written with the object of providing students of 
engineering with an explanation of the elementary principle 
of science applicable to heat engines, and with a description 
of the essential constructional details of typical engines. The 
student is naturally assumed to possess a knowledge of prac¬ 
tical mathematics and of the first principle of machine con¬ 
struction and drawing. A course of laboratory work is pro¬ 
vided. The language of the book is simple, and the diagrams 
and illustrations are intelligible, though in some instances 
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they suffer from over-reduction. The chapter on steam tur¬ 
bines suffers less than most in this way. 

"The International Geography,” by Seventy Authors, 
edited by H. R. Mill (Macmillan, 15s.), is not exactly an 
“ educational ” book. It is rather an invaluable book of 
reference: it is “ neither a gazeteer nor an encyclopaedia, but 
is intended to give a readable account of the character of all 
countries as regards land and people in language which is 
neither technical nor childish.” The task has been well per¬ 
formed. Naturally, in a book written by so many hands, 
there is some inequality. The section dealing with the 
Balkans seems to us rather less successful than the majority. 
But on the whole the Editor has been admirably supported. 
The introductory chapter on the principles and practice of 
geography is excellent. Throughout the book free use has 
been made of the diagrammatic method, and the small maps 
in the text serve their purpose well. The small heraldic 
sketches are poor, and the line drawn between arms, “ arms,” 
and badges seems to be governed rather by fancy than fact. 
But a minor point like this can well be overlooked in a work 
of such scope. The price is extraordinarily low. The index is 
excellent. Altogether it is a most desirable book, and into the 
limited space of about 1,000 pages an immense amount of 
information has been compressed. 


EDUCATION: A GLANCE AT 
PRACTICE 

The last year, and especially the latter half of it, has 
been peculiarly fertile in suggestions to those who are 
interested in the subject of education or instruction, 
and I propose to touch on a few of the numerous state¬ 
ments which have been made recently, and seem to me 
useful or unusually harmful. For the moment I avoid 
as far as possible the more particular political aspects 
of the question; on these I may have more to say 
later. I have already argued in these pages that before 
the State made attendance at primary schools com¬ 
pulsory under penalties, it ought to have rendered it 
possible by ensuring that the children of those parents 
upon whom it pressed hardest, and who had had no 
voice in the making of the law, were in a physical con¬ 
dition to bear it. It ought to have provided instruction 
fitted for them, rather than for any more privileged 
class. Common humanity and common-sense required 
that the State should do both—it did neither. At last, 
after forty years of compulsion, the Board of Education 
reports as follows: 

It is the imperative duty of local authorities, and of this Board 
as supervising their work, to see that the children have at least as 
good opportunities for improving and developing their physique 
as their minds. It would be a duty to the child were a healthy body 
not a condition precedent to effective control of education. As it is. 
there can be no justification for making the national education com¬ 
pulsory mil ns this duty is fulfilled by those who inspire the 
compulsion. 

I cannot help digressing, to wonder whether other de¬ 
partments of State are so ethical and self-critical in 
their reports. Nevertheless, since education actually is 
compulsory, I am glad that the Board of Education is 
endeavouring, at least in theory, to remedy the in¬ 
justice which it has been inspiring for forty years. 
Whether the remedies are actual is a further question. 
The Education Act of 1906 allows local education 
authorities to provide out of the rates free meals to 
children attending recognised schools. Bradford, 
among other towns, has availed itself of the Act, and 
the picture which Miss Margaret Macmillan has given 
of the result is attractive. She tells of excellent meals, 
which cost on the average from id. to ifd. a head, 
according to the numbers of children fed. Their 
favourite dinner costs |d. Croydon, I observe, cannot 
provide such meals under about 2$d. a head. At 
Bradford the menu consists of seventeen dinners of 
food prescribed by a resident doctor, Dr. Crowley, 
which contains the percentage of proteid, fat, salt, etc., 
which he judges that children require, from a series 
of elaborate experiments in feeding and weighing 
them. The London education authorities, like those at 
Croydon, are trying to feed the children by means of 
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private subscriptions, and to exclude by systematic 
enquiries all but necessitous cases. Bradford appears 
to be lax in this respect. Meanwhile the Social 
Democratic Federation are doing their best, for 
political purposes, to wreck the voluntary scheme, by 
casting on the fund cases of supposititious necessity. 
It is also urging that clothes should be provided, 
whether the parents require them or not. How many 
suits the Federation proposes to have provided for 
pawning purposes we have not yet been told. These 
efforts are made for the personal well-being of the 
children during the school-day; but the Board of Edu¬ 
cation also remarks that “ unless the home conditions 
can be improved, it is of little use to improve the con¬ 
ditions during the five hours’ school out of the total 
twenty-four hours in the day.” This remark follows 
closely on Mr. G. R. Sims’s graphic repetition of the 
familiar story of dens emptied of everything but filth 
and starvation, and vast numbers of native parents 
(unless they be Jews by race), all over the country, 
whose brutality and callous neglect make these dens 
Hell to their children. I hope to recur to this question 
and the remedies suggested, in another article. 

So much for the physical state of the children; I go 
on to their mental development. Professor E. M. 
Sadler attributes such important changes as these and 
others which extend the same principles, to the influ¬ 
ence of modern science, which has emphasised “ the 
importance of hygiene and of the physical nurture of 
children ”; has by the study of the brain shown ‘‘ the 
educational value of handwork,” and has influenced 
modern education in many other directions, unfortu¬ 
nately too many for me to notice. No doubt it is the 
influence of modern science which has produced cor¬ 
porate effort, but care of the body and the value of 
handwork were not discovered by modern science to 
be essentials of education; these certainly have always 
been so recognised by educators. The same may be 
said of most of the other essentials which Mr. Sadler 
mentions. Applied science has indeed, as he says, 
“ led to remarkable developments of technological 
training,” though, again, it is obvious that the 
necessity of technical training was also always recog¬ 
nised. The care of the body has been a tradition in 
education from the Greek gymnasia (where it is most 
familiar to us), and before the Greeks, through 
Vittorino to Comerius, and beyond him to our grand¬ 
mothers, the kind women who did their best to provide 
that the children voluntarily attending the dames’ 
schools in remote hamlets from even more remote 
cottages, should not go to school ill-clad and ill-fed; 
just as they provided that they should not be kept away 
for lack of the small fees. In fact, where has the 
tradition not prevailed, except under compulsory edu¬ 
cation in England? Again, when did the training of 
the hand not form part of education, even when the 
child had not to live by handicraft? Chiefly under 
Gothic influence, which some of our modern educators 
are so anxious to substitute now for Greco-Latin. In 
Greece, and at the time of the Renaissance, training of 
the hand was secured by teaching music and drawing. 
Mahomet enjoined on all men the practice of some 
form of positive handicraft, and Richard Burton says 
that the Commander of the Faithful of his day made 
and sold cigarettes. If training of the hand was not 
an ancient practice in England, among those to whom 
it was not necessary to livelihood, it is a very old- 
fashioned practice. I doubt whether our great-grand¬ 
fathers were not encouraged in some form of it; per¬ 
haps owing to the influence of Comenius. There were 
certainly more expert conservers and needlewomen 
among our great-grandmothers than there are cooks of 
edible food and good plain sewing women among the 
products of our primary schools now. Among children 
dependent on labour, training of the hand was, of 
course, supplied by apprenticeship, under which it was 


possible to make the workshop the training school for 
the trade. “ Our system of technical education is 
supplying but a poor substitute in its place ”—at any 
rate, so Mr. Alderman Hamshaw gothicly says, and I 
find a concensus of opinion to the same effect, in spite 
of the achievements of applied science. 

It is very likely that modern science, by co-ordinating 
these old saws of upbringing, has been able to reach 
the devious mind of politics which their direct force 
would never strike. Perhaps, too, those equally 
deviously-minded persons who have long regarded 
examination as the criterion of learning, who think 
that the accumulation of facts is knowledge, that 
instruction is education provided it is “ public, ” and 
valuable provided it is “ free,” would never have 
grasped these common facts if they had not been able 
to read them set forth in a text-book. At any rate, it 
is well that Mr. Montmorency and Professor Sadler 
should draw attention to the facts on which Comenius 
insisted—namely, that the observation of objects, and 
especially of natural objects, is the beginning of true 
knowledge, which cannot be attained by the study of 
their descriptions written in books. So, school jour¬ 
neys, country schools, vacation schools, play centres, 
have been instituted by Mrs. Humphry Ward and 
many others. General R. S. S. Baden-Powell’s 
“ Scouting for Boys ” extends the idea, as does also the 
demonstration of the scientific side of geography by 
means of the neighbouring countryside, and tne vivify¬ 
ing of history by reference to local antiquities. The 
principle is still further extended by bringing the eye 
more into use in the teaching of history, by the revival 
of tables and diagrams showing its perspective at a 
glance. These and all such expedients, being of the 
nature of education rather than of cramming, are good. 
The value of a foreign language as a factor 01 educa¬ 
tion, and, above all others, of Greek and Latin, has 
been often insisted upon in The Academy. I have 
never seen the defence of Greek and Latin better stated 
than in Mr. S. H. Butcher’s presidential address to the 
Classical Association of Ireland. As regards the 
teaching of English literature, I would emphasise Mr. 
J. W. Mackail’s advice to teachers of English, given 
before the English Association: “Stand aside from 
between the pupil and literature. . . .” What bond of 
association there can possibly be between him and Mr. 
Raleigh on the one side, and most of the associates on 
the other, it is difficult to explain. 

I have been much interested, not only by tne speeches 
and letters to which I have specifically alluded, but by 
Mr. F. H. Matthew’s book, “ The Principles of Educa¬ 
tion,” by Professor W. H. Woodward’s “ Studies in 
Education during the Age of the Renaissance,” by Pro¬ 
fessor M. E. Sadler’s remarks everywhere, by those of 
the writer on education of the Morning Post very often, 
and by the speeches delivered before the following 
societies: —The Headmasters’ Conference, the Incor¬ 
porated Association of Headmasters, the Incorporated 
Association of Assistant Masters, the Historical Asso¬ 
ciation, the Modern Language Association, the Asso¬ 
ciation of Directors and Secretaries for Education, the 
Conference of Teachers of Commercial Education, and 
many others. There has been scarcely a meeting, a 
speech, or a letter which has not had some suggestion 
to make, worth consideration, and has not shown a 
breadth of view and a true appreciation of education 
proper, which, if felt, was seldom practised thirty years 
ago. At the same time, I doubt wh ther more than 
two or three of these able and enlightened educators 
owe anything whatever, either directly or indirectly, to 
State instruction; the great majority I know for a 
fact do not. They are the product of the endowed 
schools, or private tuition, or the two great Universi¬ 
ties, whose work political faction is trying to super¬ 
sede by a wholly untried and undecided system of 
national instruction. B. P. S. 
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“ HOGMANAY” 

The solution of many a puzzle is extremely simple— 
when you know it. This is certainly the case with 
hogmanay, which is duly described in the New English 
Dictionary, with plentiful quotations. It was the name 
given in the north of England and in Scotland to the 
last day of the old year. The note in the New English 
Dictionary can hardly be bettered, and runs as follows: 
“Hogmanay corresponds exactly in sense and use to 
O.F. aguillanneuf, the last day of the year [New Year’s 
Eve is the best phrase, as will be seen], new year’s gift, 
the festival at which new year’s gifts were given and 
asked with a shout of aguillanneuf. Of this Godefroy 
gives many variants.” I select, in particular, the forms 
aguillenneu, aguilloncu, haguilennef; also aguilan, 
guillanneau, hoguinane, hoguinono; all of which are 
easy enough when once we have the key. 

All these extraordinary forms are mere Latin, done 
into more or less Frenchified disguises. The words 
resolve themselves into the extremely simple formula, 
Hoc in anno, “ in this year,” which was the burden or 
chorus of the song sung upon the occasion. The song 
is preserved for us in the Norman glossary by MM. 
Edelestaud and Dumeril (Caen, 1849), who say that 

De Brieux has preserved for us a sort of song without rhyme which 
was still sung, in his time, when les hoguignettes [or liogmany 
presents] were asked for, hoc in anno: 

Si vous venies a la depense, 

A la depense de chez nous, 

Vous mangeries de bon chous, 

On vous serviroit du rost— 

Hoquinano ! 

Donne/ moi mes liagu igni tes 
Dans un punier que voicy, 

Je l’achetay Samedy 
D’un bonhomme de dehors; 

Mais il est encore it payer 
Haguinelo! 

Here, in the old song itself, we first find Hoc in anno 
in a French spelling hoquinano, and secondly in the still 
more corrupt form haguinelo. This affords proof 
positive that haguin-, or aguin-, is the same thing as 
hoc in, and all the rest is easy enough. The form 
aguillanneuf is for hoc in Van neuf, a delicious com¬ 
pound of Latin and French, and quite correct from a 
macaronic point of view. Hoguinono is hoc in anno. 
Hoguinane is hoc in annee. Guillanneau is hoc in 
anno, with the loss of ho and substitution of II for n, 
and so forth. 

As for hogmanay, it is a mere ghost-word, and 
obviously arose from misreading in as m. Restore it 
to its true shape—viz., hoginanay —and it is the same 
as hoguinane above. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
MUNICIPAL ART GALLERIES 

Brought into existence by the enthusiasm and generous 
energy of Mr. Hugh P. Lane, a Municipal Museum of 
Modern Art has been opened this week in Dublin. No 
great sum has been expended on the housing of the fine 
collection which Mr. Lane has brought together; no 
great palace with “all the latest improvements” has 
been erected at the cost of ratepayers or for the wider 
advertisement of a successful tradesman. The museum 
is simply a house, as are the Mesdag and many other 
famous and joyous museums; it is a Georgian house, 
beautifully proportioned, and if the light comes 
normally from the side instead of from the top, it is 
almost impossible to name a picture wh'cn suffers in 
consequence. 

Of the contents of Dublin’s new museum it is difficult 
to speak without enthusiasm. It is the only public 
gallery in the British Isles where the great impressionist 


masters of France can be adequately studied; it is the 
only public gallery in the world where a serious attempt 
has been made to represent the best and most vital 
elements in British painting of the twentieth century. 
Fully to demonstrate its unique character it would be 
necessary to reprint the greater portion of the cata¬ 
logue, but some idea of the importance of the collection 
may be gathered when we recall that it includes the 
“Eva Gonzales” and “Garden of the Tuileries ” of 
Manet, the small but lovely “ Toilet ” of Puvis de 
Chavannes, Monet’s prismatic “ Snow Effect at 
Vetheuil,” a splendid group of vigorous Mancinis, 
bronzes and marble busts by Rodin, a Renoir, a 
Pissarro, a Sisley, a Mathew Maris, a James Maris, and 
a noble Daumier. 

Nevertheless, these artists, if the mastery of some is 
veiled to certain unobservant or partial eyes, are by this 
time so widely recognised that the presence here of 
examples of their work, if eloquent of Mr. Lane’s 
munificence, are less absolute proofs of his courage and 
acute judgment than the inclusion of certain pictures 
by the younger of our contemporaries. And here 1 
refer, not so much to the fine examples of the art of 
Messrs. Orpen, Lavery, Wilson Steer, and others who 
have already made their names respected by connois¬ 
seurs of painting, but to works by still younger squires 
of Art, who are but at this moment qualifying for their 
spurs. As an example, I will take Mr. Gerald F. 
Kelly, whose portrait of “ Mrs. Harrison ” has been 
acquired by Mr. Lane from the exhibition of the Society 
of Portrait Painters, held last autumn at the New 
Gallery. Mr. Kelly has some reputation in Paris, 
where he is an Associate of the Salon d’Automn; but 
in England he has exhibited little, and his fame is yet to 
make. A year ago the great promise of his work was 
dwelt on in The Academy, but it is only within the last 
few months that the merits of his work have been 
publicly commented upon by one or two other English 
critics. Mr. Kelly’s “ Mrs. Harrison ” is an excellent 
portrait, though personally I am of opinion the painter 
will go much farther. It is soundly constructed, 
soberly painted. The careful search for the modelling 
of the face and figure reveals a finely analytical eye, 
and gives to the representation that suggestion of life 
and feeling of the weight and density of the human 
figure which were so sadly lacking in the portraits of 
many more widely-known painters in the same exhibi¬ 
tion. The pose of the old lady, naively bunching up 
her skirt, shows not only a designer’s skill of placing 
his figure decoratively on the canvas, but a psycho¬ 
logist’s penetration in expressing character by pose. 
Mr. Lane deserves the highest praise for his purchase 
of this work, a purchase obviously prompted by his own 
good judgment and not by a respect for the name of an 
artist or for the opinions of others. 

This is the spirit in which purchases should be 
made for a public gallery, the considered decision of 
a competent judge to buy because the painting is good 
as painting, not because it has attached to it a name 
well known or popular, or because it represents some¬ 
thing that may please the foolish and ignorant. Both 
as a whole and in many particulars this Modem Art 
Gallery of Dublin is a striking vindication of the policy 
of entrusting the formation and extension of public 
galleries to a single mind. Committees always end in 
compromises, compromises usually result in the 
triumph of mediocrity, and hence the Chantrey Collec¬ 
tion and the later additions to the Walker Art Gallery. 
Liverpool. So long as Mr. Lane lives there is little 
fear of the standard he has set being lowered in Dublin, 
for I understand he has been appointed honorary 
director for life. But though we all hope that day may 
be far, far off, even in the hour of his triumph he should 
remember that one day he must have a successor. The 
matter is so important that it cannot be too soon to 
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remind him to arrange, while Dublin is filled with a 
lively sense of gratitude, that his successor shall have 
powers as absolute as possible, and that his appoint¬ 
ment or election shall be in qualified hands, likely to 
result in Mr. Lane handing over the reins of govern¬ 
ment to someone who will continue his enlightened 
policy. 

To have a policy is most necessary for a public 
gallery, if its collection is to have any real and lasting 
worth, if it is to bring visitors and prosperity to its 
neighbourhood. The indiscriminate purchase of all 
styles and periods is always dangerous, and in unskilled 
hands it is reckless folly. Dublin has made an admir¬ 
able start, and the new museum will undoubtedly 
attract many students and lovers of a form of Art not 
easily accessible in other parts of these Isles. The 
formation of a fine art collection is a valuable municipal 
asset. Already people go to Scotland to study the 
Raeburns, as they go to Holland for Rembrandt; to 
Birmingham for the Pre-Raphaelites as to Venice for 
the Venetians; to Manchester for Ford Madox Brown 
as to Assisi for Giotto. The more clearly the value of 
thus specialising is perceived by those responsible, the 
more important in every way will their museum become. 
In some quarters the fact appears to be recognised 
from the purchases made by the different museums 
during 1907. In Edinburgh, for example, they are 
careful to concentrate their attention on Scottish work. 
They rarely allow a Raeburn to slip through their 
fingers, unless the price demanded is prohibitive. 
They are also wisely turning their attention to the 
sterling work accomplished by more recent Scottish 
artists, and last year there was added to the National 
Gallery of Scotland examples of Robert Brough, W. E. 
Lockhart, and Arthur Melville, as well as of Allan 
Ramsay, Wilkie, and Andrew Geddes, the ablest of 
Raeburn’s disciples. At Glasgow less wisdom has been 
shown, the chief acquisition being a Millais, at the 
extravagant price of £1,000. It is not even a first-class 
Millais, and in the week of its purchase a smaller but 
better example was sold at an auction for a ten-pound 
note. When will the petty minds of these trading 
councillors who govern our art galleries learn that in 
Art it is quality and not quantity that matters ? 
Glasgow, after a magnificent start, has been rapidly 
deteriorating of late years, ahd a few more of these 
exorbitant and inferior acquisitions will bring it to the 
present level of Liverpool. There is the worst tale of 
all. The Walker Art Gallery, which once made so 
many fine purchases, has this year squandered about 
£700 on absolute rubbish. In spite of the several 
sterling paintings—notably one by Mr. David Muir- 
head—which the autumn exhibition contained, almost 
the worst possible selection has been made for pur¬ 
chase. A trumpery “ literary ” illustration in oil 
colour, “ The Admonition,” by Mr. Henry Woods, 
R.A., was purchased for something like £300, I am 
informed. If it was put up to auction at Christie’s to¬ 
morrow I doubt if it would bring near a third of that 
sum. The drawing is faulty, there is hardly the 
attempt at a decorative composition, the values are 
false and there is no atmosphere, and the colour is so 
crude that it could please only the most mean and bar¬ 
barous taste. For a water-colour by Mr. T. Young 
Hunter, “ The Two Voices,” £150 has be-n given; for 
an example of the art of Mr. Loys J. Prat, £120. And 
the only acquisition that has any real interest for an 
educated spectator, and likely to have any permanent 
value, is the cheapest of the lot, a fifteen-guinea sketch 
of Tangiers, by Mr. Terrick Williams. Such purchases 
virtually amount to a misuse of public moneys. I do 
not know the names of the gentlemen who are respon¬ 
sible for buying them, but they are evidently in hopeless 
and abysmal ignorance of the qualities which constitute 
greatness in a work of art. As they do not under- 
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stand these things, they should entrust the selection for 
purchase to someone who does. If they were going to 
build a town hall they would call in an architect, and 
not attempt to construct it according to their own un¬ 
educated plans and likings. In view of their ignorance 
they should similarly call in an art connoisseur if they 
wish to construct a fine art collection. The money at 
their disposal is not their own that they should con¬ 
sider nothing but pleasing themselves. It is trust 
money put into their hands to buy examples of good 
art—which they obviously do not like—and to misapply 
this as they have done, is an immoral, if not illegal, 
offence. Manchester has acted far more wisely. They 
have bought Ford Madox Brown’s “ Finding of the 
Body of Harold,” which London allowed to escape 
her; they have bought another Cecil Lawson—” ’Twixt 
Sun and Moon ”—thus intelligently strengthening 
their strongest features; they have bought Muller’s 
“Turkish Cemetery at Smyrna,” the “Paolo and 
Francesca ” of Watts, and Mr. Clausen s “ Winter 
Morning.” Not an exception can be taken to any of 
these, for they are all pictures which would be an 
ornament and an asset to any art galleiy. In con¬ 
fining their chief attention to works by deceased 
painters they, have perhaps been wise, for it is cer¬ 
tainly easier and requires less knowledge to admit the 
worth of the dead than to perceive the merit of the 
living. Nottingham, too, deserves a word of praise for 
its intelligent purchase of Bonningt^n’s “ Ruined 
Abbey ” from Messrs. Shepherd. It is far better to 
buy good old pictures from a dealer than bad new ones 
from the artist. I know that in some quarters there is 
a strong feeling against purchasing from dealers for 
fear of secret commissions, but these objectors should 
be reminded that in the present corrupt state of muni¬ 
cipal politics jobbery is always possible, and that 
artists can and do give “ secret commissions ” as well 
as dealers. Whenever an excessive price is paid for any 
picture for a public gallery, it would be wise to investi¬ 
gate the relations between the advocate of the pur¬ 
chase and the owner of the work advocated. 

This brief review of some art purchases for public 
galleries during 1907 does not pretend to be either com¬ 
plete or adequate, but it may serve to show Dublin its 
own good fortune, and to remind Mr. Lane of the 
dangers against which he has to guard his gallery and 
his successor. 

Frank Rutter. 


THE LIBRARY TABLE 

Plato’s Psychology in its bearing on the Development 
of Will. By Mary Hay Wood, M.A. (Oxford 
University Press, 1907.) 

Miss Wood’s essay originally appeared as a Thesis 
for the degree of M.A. in the University of London. 
It is a sterling piece of work and shows an amazing 
familiarity with Plato. It is excellently written. There is 
not an objectionable phrase except, perhaps, “ belongs 
there,” an Americanism, on page 32. Its component 
sections are Introduction, Activity, Appetite, Emotion, 
Thought and Reason, Will. Miss Wood meets the 
objection that the notion of Will as an element in 
Plato’s Psychology is an assumption by pointing out 
that it is implied as merely one aspect of mental life, 
though not under a specific name, which is all the 
better, as the fallacy of hypostatization is thus avoided. 
It has been urged as an objection against the Platonic 
Psychology that he divides the mind into “ faculties,” 
but the divisions of soul are rightly regarded only as 
kinds or forms of activity, and it is to be noted that in 
indicating the so-called parts of the soul he avoids as 
far as possible the use of a noun and prefers the neuter 


of an adjective. In the section on Emotion we meet 
a very suggestive observation : 

In spontaneous bodily movement, so specially characteristic of all 
young creatures, and when unimpeded realising itself in pleasure— 
it is in this that Plato finds the germ of a pleasure, an activity, 
eventually peculiar to man. Eor man, unlike other animals, realises 
his movements in rhythm, he alone, “ dance-fellow of the gods.” 
finds his pleasure in harmony. To this pleasure, rightly called 
“aesthetic,” all his senses contribute. Here there is abundant scope 
for the training by habit. Through eye and ear and every sense 
the environment must conduce to evoke this activity to pleasure—an 
activity which, as it is distinctly human, can be developed only by 
specific human co-operation. In fine, as these stirrings of life are 
the germ of the rhythmic movements of dance and song, so it is 
music and art that must supply their appropriate nourishment. The 
aesthetic activity becomes assimilative through imitation—it is at once 
a power of movement and a capacity for being moved, its very 
receptivity marks it as emotional (iyaramiTiKiy). 

In a double sense, therefore, the will of the individual is seen 
to be the outcome of the will of the community, the soul owes not 
only rcuSela but t(it also to the society in which it forms part. In 
other words the ewfiyfit , the harmonious nature, is itself the product 
of individual wills trained to act in harmony with the whole, and 
meeting with such training in its turn will so act as to produce 
similar natures, and so on in an endless progression. Of what 
should be the starting-point of the series, the actual origin, Plato, as 
we have seen, gives no account save "in myths, where he attributes it 
to the action of a Divine Will (f}o6\ri<ru ) and Reason (Suwtflr) t*ir 
Tim. 39 E), a Will whose purpose and whose expression are the 
perfection of Beauty, Harmony, and Truth. 

A Bird Collector’s Medley. By E. C. Arnold. 

(West, Newman and Co., 1907.) 

The list of books on birds which had better never 
have been written is a long one, and we venture to think 
Mr. Arnold’s book should be added thereto. It is a 
dull chronicle of slaughter, unrelieved by any signs 
of intelligent observation of his victim’s habits during 
life, or the many problems which they present. It is 
a chronicle of “ small beer,” a book for “ collectors,” 
by a collector. In the course of some years spent in 
prowling about mud-flats he has acquired sufficient 
skill to detect the common species at a glance—for 
them, accordingly, he has no use; they are now so 
many animated counters, to be ignored, that all atten¬ 
tion may be concentrated on the discovery of 
“ rarities ”—the strangers within our gate, and such 
species as have become, from long persecution at the 
hands of “ collectors ” and gamekeepers, and from 
other causes, reduced to the verge of extinction. 

Knowing, for example, that the Bearded Tit, once 
one of the ornaments of our waterways, is now ex¬ 
tinct in England, save in one small area of the king¬ 
dom, he cannot rest till he has arranged for “ a drive,” 
and returns, as he complacently tells us, in the even¬ 
ing, “ possessed at last of some Bearded Tits, and 
having spent a thoroughly delightful day ”! 

You can take a horse to the water, but you cannot 
make him drink; and, similarly, you can take a collec¬ 
tor into the wild places of Nature, but you cannot make 
him see. Observant ornithologists know well that 
with the exception of the “ passerine ” birds, all birds 
when they fly carry the legs held straight out under the 
tail. Yet, in one of his illustrations, which are by his 
own hand, a Great Crested Grebe is shown flying with 
the legs drawn up under the body, after the fashion of 
a crow! One of the most remarkable peculiarities 
about that most remarkable bird the “ Ruff ” is the 
fact that no two are ever alike in the colour of the 
plumage assumed at the breeding season, and this is 
especially true of the frill of feathers round the neck— 
the “ ruff ” from which the bird takes its name. Yet 
in another of his pictures he shows a pair of birds 
“ sparring,” as is their wont, which might be described 
as “ identical twins ” : each looks like a mirrored re¬ 
flection of the other! 

He is not even really conversant with the names of 
even the commonest birds, as is shown by the fact that 
he, throughout the pages of this book, prefixes the 
adjective “ Lesser ” to the name of the Black-Headed 
Gull! 

The illustrations, to which reference has already been 
made, are the crudest and most amateurish attempts 
at draughtmanship which we have ever seen. 
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FICTION 

The Halo. By Baroness von Hutten. (Methuen. 

6 s.) 

We do not think that the authoress of “ Pam ” would 
have made her present very considerable reputation 
had she started her literary career with this novel. 
“ The Halo ” is not by any means a poor book; it has 
many light touches that go to make it distinctly inter¬ 
esting, but supposing it had been the first novel of an 
unknown author we feel sure it would not have at¬ 
tracted any great amount of attention. The halo ap¬ 
parently clings to the head of a certain Victor Joyselle, 
who is represented as being the first violinist of Europe. 
Lady Brigit out of sheer boredom becomes engaged 
to his son, Theo, but after a short time falls in love 
with Victor, who is only too ready to respond. In a 
lazy manner one wonders what will be the end of it all, 
and perhaps one is not very much surprised that 
Joyselle’s wife has to die suddenly the very night be¬ 
fore he and Brigit are to elope together. And so the 
book ends; and we at any rate feel little anxiety to 
know what befel Brigit and the unconscious Theo. 

There is, however, a certain raciness about the book 
which makes parts of it distinctly amusing. Lady 
Kingsmead, Brigit’s mother, belongs to a very smart 
set whose morals are still smarter; and we-have many 
good old jokes from society plays dished up again in 
quite up-to-date form. Perhaps the most amusing 
character is Tommy, Earl of Kingsmead, aged twelve, 
who has, when he likes, ajl the manner of the head of 
his family and an invincible desire to understand every¬ 
thing, which leads him into strange paths. The latter 
part of the story takes us to Falaise, where Joyselle’s 
peasant relations live, and there are interesting des¬ 
criptions of the Norman golden wedding ceremony. 
From no point of view can we think “ The Halo ” a 
work of art. The problem arouses no desire to 
grapple with it, and the setting is not particularly new. 
The authoress, too, raises a doubt as to her knowledge 
of the more out-of-the-way places described by her 
inaccuracies as to London topography. Are the des¬ 
criptions of Falaise any more correct than her account 
of the old house in Tite Street with its wonderful and 
historic studio? The authoress should take a peep at 
Tite Street, where she will certainly find many studios, 
but nothing earlier than Whistler and the aesthetic 
movement. 

Shakespeare’s Sweetheart. By Sarah H. Sterling. 

Illustrated by C. E. Peck. (Chatto and Windus, 

6 s.) 

The publisher’s note to “ Shakespeare’s Sweetheart ” 
asserts that the book will be of “ real service to any 
reader of Shakespeare’s plays who finds it difficult to 
realise the man himself or the times in which he lived.” 
Readers will certainly find things new and strange to 
them in Anne Hathaway’s love story, written at Ben 
Jonson’s request, after the poet’s death. To many it 
will be nothing more than a fantastic tale, others may 
see in it an attempt to whitewash certain incidents. 
The cloak of conventional respectability is stretched 
and smoothed out until it not only covers, but grace¬ 
fully drapes the two figures who masquerade as Shake¬ 
speare and Anne Hathaway. Anne vouches for it thaf 
she was Will’s only sweetheart; that he wrot»* the 
sonnets to her alone, or with the friendly design of 
furthering Count William’s wooing of the Dark Lady. 
Again, Anne was secretly married to Shakespeare, but 
her pride forbade her to publish the fact when neigh¬ 
bours’ tongues began to clack about the birth of 
Susannah. Disguised as a boy she travels to London 
in search of Shakespeare; unrecognised by him, 
becomes his servant, Cesario, and plays Juliet to his 
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Romeo before Queen Elizabeth. All this and more of 
Anne’s adventures, even to her befooling of the Dark 
Lady, may be found in these pages, where the author 
“ aims at historical accuracy—up to a certain well- 
defined limit.” Exact reproduction of Elizabethan life 
and speech is not attempted; the “ Star of Poets,” when 
not quoting from his own plays, does not disdain to use 
the phraseology of to-day. He can regret that “ such 
an opportunity may not occur again,” like the rest of 
us; he expresses a hope that his “dream-world shall 
materialise into comforts ” for his wife and child, just 
like the ordinary man round the corner. These 
familiar touches should help the reader to understand 
what manner of man Shakespeare was in domestic life. 
Regarded simply as a romance of Elizabethan times or 
thereabout, Anne tells a pretty, lively, readable tale. 
That it entailed upon the author some labour and a 
careful study of the period we can readily believe. The 
six coloured illustrations are ridiculously ill-drawn. 

The Adventures of a Respectable Bohemian. By 

Elizabeth P. Ramsay-Laye. (F. V. White, 6s.) 

A little more than a third of this book deals with the 
adventures of a “ respectable Bohemian,” the rest being 
composed of a collection of short stories. Of the two 
divisions, the second is by far the better, for Margaret 
Day’s reminiscences are most uninteresting, and to call 
a few trivial episodes “ adventures ” is interpreting 
that word with a freedom we have seldom seen sur¬ 
passed. The five short stories, however, are of good 
average magazine merit, and, if this is not very high 
praise, it may induce the reader to persevere in spite of 
the discouraging beginning. “ Kleptomania ” and 
“ An Old Proverb ” are the best of the stories, but the 
book as a whole bears the stamp of the ready-made 
novel. 

The Thornton Device. By the Hon. Mrs. N. 

Grosvenor. (Constable, 6s.) 

After reading the “ Bands of Orion ” we looked for¬ 
ward to Mrs. Grosvenor’s next book with interest. 
“ The Thornton Device ” passes agreeably beyond our 
expectations, which were considerable. It is carefully 
observed, quietly written, and well constructed—an 
admirable piece of work. There is nothing original in 
the main theme of the story, but the line-by-line detail, 
which matters, is handled with complete originality. 
That is to say, Mrs. Grosvenor is inspired, not by books 
or other people’s ideas, but by what she sees herself of 
the life around her, and by her own thoughts, simply 
and sincerely recorded. She does not see very deeply, 
but she sees accurately and without bias. Madeline 
Urquhart comes to live with Geoffrey Thornton and his 
invalid wife. She is a girl full of vitality and un¬ 
selfishness, and she helps to bring happiness into the 
life and household of the Thorntons, on whom things 
have pressed somewhat too heavily. She practically 
saves Geoffrey from becoming a drunkard. Living as 
neighbours to the Thorntons are the Delamains; Jack 
Delamain has married a practical busy American 
woman, with much money and little insight. He is a 
weak, attractive creature, and is very sorry for himself; 
the more so because he finds that he is able to get much 
sympathy from other ladies. Her best qualities lead 
Madeline into the snare of sympathising with him, and 
blind her to his weakness and selfishness. She loves 
him. He seduces her. Up to that point the story has 
been told with quite remarkable skill. Delamain and 
his wife and Madeline stand out vividly for the excel¬ 
lence of their drawing, Geoffrey Thornton a little less 
so, because on him rests the weight of a clumsy solution 
to the difficulty in which Madeline is placed when she 
finds that she is going to have a baby. He becomes 
less and less of an individual and more of a puppet to 
help the writer. She manages him very cleverly, but 


he carries no conviction with him. But, in spite of 
this ultimate fault, the book is a good one, and well 
worth careful reading. The Delamain menage is one 
of the ablest bits of character drawing that we have 
had the pleasure of reading for some time. 

The Heart of the Northern Sea. By Alvide Prydz. 

(Allen, 6s.) 

Miss Alvide Prydz is generally acknowledged to be 
the greatest woman writer of Norway. Such critics as 
Henrik Ibsen and Bjornstjeme Bjornson have endorsed 
public opinion, and the Norwegian Government, with 
that generosity to the Arts which is so characteristic 
of un-English countries, have on three occasions pre¬ 
sented Miss Prydz with honorariums to enable her to 
travel in Germany, Austria, France and Italy. And 
now one of her works is translated for the benefit of 
the English reader. “ The Heart of the Northern 
Sea ” is a great piece of Nature writing. There is 
always the atmosphere of the sea; indeed, it may be 
said to be the principal character. The Haero family 
live by the Northern Sea, and seem to be part of it. 
From it they derive all their emotions, their sorrows 
and their joys. When Gunvor—a splendid figure of a 
woman—loses her lover, she goes to the sea for peace, 
and one feels instinctively that it is from whence she 
came. The other characters show the same traces of 
the fascination of the deep, and on every page of the 
book its influence is seen. The story told by Miss 
Prydz is not new, but the manner of telling it decidedly 
is. Fru Elin and her daughter, Gunvor, inhabit an 
ancient mansion overlooking the sea. Gunvor is en¬ 
gaged to a young medical student, who displays an 
indolence out of all proportion to the restless energy 
of the girl. She tries to reform him, only to send him 
into the arms of her protege, Irmild Myrland. Gunvor, 
with all the willingness of ner native pride, surrenders 
Svein Torgensen to Irmild, and tries to forget him. 
There is the local judge, an artist in bric-a-brac and 
wines, who falls in love with her, and for a moment the 
young girl with the soul of a woman fancies herself in 
love with him. But the struggle is soon ended, and 
when, after an interview with Edmund Falck, the judge, 
she realises the strength of her dreams, she cannot 
resist the call of the storm, and in the sea she finds the 
peace denied her since Svein Torgensen allowed his 
passion for another to overcome his love for her. 
That is the whole story, but slight as it is, it should 
gain for Miss Prydz a large audience of English 
readers. She knows the secret of describing a storm 
without being stormy, and depicting passion without 
being passionate. In these subtle distinctions lie the 
art of writing a great Nature novel. The translators, 
Tyra Engdahl and Jessie Rew, have done their work 
well, choosing their English with great care and dis¬ 
cretion. “The Heart of the Northern Sea” is one 
of those books which tempt the reviewer to copious 
extracts to prove the quality, for it recommends itself, 
and it should pave the way for the regular translation 
of all its authoress’s productions. 

Cynthia in the Wilderness. By Hubert Wales. 

(Long, 6s.) 

This is a second-rate book about second-rate people. 
The writing is clever and slipshod; the point of view is 
clever and narrow; the frankness, for which Mr. Wales 
has made a name, is clever and false. It is as if the 
animals were celebrating their loves, as a great man 
once remarked; only in this case there is no gusto and 
abandon. At one period Mr. Wales seemed to have 
something to say; he seemed to care for his work, and 
to fashion his characters with truth. There is no trace 
of motive in the present novel, other than that of 
profit. The book is sensational with a pornographic 
flavour—the kind of book which used to be considered 
fit reading for the servants’ hall, but is so no longer. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

ADDLED ANTIQUITIES AND NATURAL HISTORY 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sik,—L eeds, in point of population, is the sixth city in the 
United Kingdom; it is the commercial capital of the largest 
county in the United Kingdom; and it is not without literary 
and scientific distinction, historical and existent. The City 
of Leeds can boast of this fact also : it possesses materials for 
an antiquarian and natural history museum—local and general 
—second to few cities in the Empire, but these are housed in 
such a manner that renders them absolutely useless for educa¬ 
tional purposes. The natural history collection is not so valu¬ 
able as it was ten years ago, several of the finest specimens 
of the “ Milner Collection ” having been either sold or trans¬ 
ferred to other museums. A few fine specimens, however, 
remain. These it is impossible to study with comfort and 
advantage. There are, I have been informed, also a large 
collection of skins of great value. These are as safely, as 
sacredly, and as usefully hidden from inspection as the trea¬ 
sures of the Imperial Library at Pekin, which can only be 
seen once in a hundred years, and that by a favoured few. 
As far as orderly classification is concerned there is only one 
word equal to the description : “ higgledy-piggledy ” (a cant 
word, corrupted from higgle, which denotes any confused 
mass, as higglers carry a huddle of provisions together.”—Dr. 
Johnson). The whole mass is of the nature of an ornitho¬ 
logical haggis (“ A confused mingle-mangle of divers things 
jumbled together.”—Cotgrave). And many of the “ things ” 
are so vilely “ stuffed ” and so woodenly set up, so mouldy 
and tattered and torn, that the merest novice cannot examine 
them without feelings of disgust and contempt. No adequate 
effort has been made to label and describe the specimens, and 
there is no printed guide to the collection; it cannot be seen 
properly either as a whole or minutely inspected in detail, 
and in all respects, as an educational factor in Science pro¬ 
gress, it would disgrace the most obscure Eatenswill village 
from John O’Groats to Land’s End. 

With regard to the antiquities, even a cursory glance is 
sufficient to show that Leeds possesses an exceptionally fine 
series of specimens illustrating the developments that have 
been made in human handiwork from prehistoric times to a 
comparatively recent period. In the art gallery, in the munici¬ 
pal buildings, can be seen a collection of prehistoric stone and 
bronze implements of an altogether unusual completeness. 
There are also bronzes, etc., of ancient Egyptian, ancient 
Greek, Roman, and other civilisations, whilst here and there 
Chinese, Peruvian, South Sea Island, and relics from other 
sources can be seen. There is just such a collection as could 
be arranged to form an attractive and educational series, 
showing the developments of the arts in different areas. 
Instead of this, what do we find? Mixed up together without 
any attempt at classification are various implements crowded 
in a way which makes them most unattractive. The speci¬ 
mens are not labelled or described in any way, excepting by 
a usually brief and inaccurate ticket, which frequently seems 
to be as ancient as the specimens themselves. Amongst the 
prehistoric stone implements are several belonging to York¬ 
shire which are of great value; but with them are some from 
America and other parts of the world, and there are some 
forgeries which had been made to sell. As there is nothing 
to distinguish the local from the foreign or forged specimens, 
the collection as it stands is not only doing no good, but is 
probably doing harm; though from the way in which 
they are “arranged,” it is quite possible that in view of the 
few people who will pause to look at them, this harm may not 
be very great. In the same way the Ceramic products of pre- 
Roman, Roman, Saxon, Mediaeval, and later times are 
“ arranged,” apparently according to their size. From some 
small labels, which, with the aid of a good reading glass, can 
be identified, it appears that several of these specimens at one 
time belonged to former Leeds antiquaries, who must have 
spent much time and money in getting them together, and 
the knowledge of the present condition of the specimens would 
surely make them turn in their graves. 

In addition to this, the floor upon which these specimens 
are exhibited is so crowded with cases that it almost seems 
difficult at times to wedge oneself in between them : whereas 
the journey upstairs reveals large rooms almost bare, and 
exceedingly unattractive, which, however, seems to serve 
some use in providing a playground for young children. In 
the museum of the Leeds Philosophical Society in Park Row 
matters are not quite so bad as regards the labelling, but 
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even Mr. Crowther himself will admit that the accommodation 
for the antiquities is exceedingly inadequate, that it is abso¬ 
lutely impossible to show them in anything like a proper way, 
and that in their present crowded, dark cases they do not 
serve the good purpose that they might were better accommo¬ 
dation, classification and display available. “ Classification ” 
is a word which does not seem to be known much about in 
either of the Leeds’ museums. 

The student of history situated in Leeds must feel at a great 
disadvantage from the way in which he is catered for, com¬ 
pared with what exists in even small towns in other parts of 
the north of England, and if nothing else, the present condi¬ 
tion of the historical and archaeological collections in the 
municipal buildings and Philosophic Hall at Leeds demon¬ 
strate the necessity for a proper rate-paid museum, in which 
the specimens might be attractively exhibited, intelligently 
displayed and accurately labelled. The present position of 
having two collections going, and both badly arranged, is not 
a credit to the city. Fortunately, the specimens are there: 
and the collections are such that when the time arrives they 
will unquestionably prove exceedingly attractive, and enable 
Leeds to hold its own in the matter of antiquarian treasures, 
and so we must live in hopes of the future. At present things 
are certainly depressing. 

G. W. M. 


THREE UNILITERAL EMENDATIONS 
To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir, —In Thomson’s “ Liberty,” Part IV. 668: 

Then (sad relief 1 ) from the black coast, that hears 
The German Ocean roar, deep-blooming, strong, 

And yellow-hair’d, the blue ey’d Saxon came 
is the reading of the edition of Thomson’s works published in 
1788, “ with his last corrections and improvements,” and 
seemingly of all subsequent editions. The passage is also so 
quoted in “ Ivanhoe.” But the second line of the passage 
should certainly be : 

The German Ocean roar deep-booming, strong, 
with which we may compare Shakespeare’s “ deep-mouthed 
sea ” and “ the booming billow ” that closed over Ulysses and 
his companions in Cary’s translation of Dante. 

Sidney in his “ Apologie for Poetrie ” refers to the oracular 
consultation of chance verses of poetry, “ whereupon,” accord¬ 
ing to the editio princeps of 1595, “ grew the worde of sortes 
Virgilianae. ” Probably “ worde ” here is a misprint for 
“ werde ” (= weird) used in the sense of “prophecy,” 
“ omen,” as often in the ballads which Sidney loved so well 
and in Bellenden’s translation of Livy (1540), where we read 
that the “ unchangeabil seit of God Terminus ” was accepted 
by the Romans as a “ werde of perpetuite.” 

In the Arden edition of “ Julius Caesar ” I have ventured 
to suggest that the true reading of III. i. 38, 39 might 
perhaps be obtained by altering the “ lane ” of the folios into 
“lune,” meaning “humour” or “caprice.” The passage 
would then run “ turn pre-ordinance and first’decree into the 
lune of children.” This emendation is, I find, supported not 
only by the comparison of “ varying childishness ” in the 
Winter’s Tale,” but also by the close parallel of the follow¬ 
ing passage in the 1603 Quarto of “ Hamlet ” : 

For the principal public audience that 
Came to them, are turned to private plays 
And to the humour of children, 

where we have the same combination of noun and verb, except 
that, instead of “lune,” we have the equivalent term 
“ humour.” Such repetition of similar combinations of words 
with slight changes in different plays is a characteristic of 
Shakespeare abundantly illustrated by every commentator. 
For instance, Malone compares in the hundred and twenty- 
second sonnet: 

Thy tables are within my brain 
Full character’d in lasting memory 

with “ Hamlet ” I. iii. 59 : 

And these few precepts in thy memory 
Look thou character, 

and with “The Tw’o Gentlemen of Verona ” II. vii. 4: 

Who art the table wherein all my thoughts 
Are visibly character’d and engrav’d. 

Michael Macmillan. 


“ TELEGRAPH ” AS AN ENGLISH WORD 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —On page 24 of “A Monument of Parental Affection 
to a Dear and Only Son ” (Fourth Edition), printed at 
Wellington (in Salop), 1811, Mr. Joshua Gilpin, the vicar of 
Wrockwardine, writing in 1808, and referring to some kind 
of a machine or toy contrived by his son about the year 1800, 
says: “ His printing press is no longer employed; his tele¬ 
graph stands still, and his yeomanry troop is called out no 
more.” The youth in question had been entered as a gentle¬ 
man commoner at Christchurch in Oxford. In what sense 
was the word “ telegraph ” then used? At what date did it 
come into use as an English word? Probably Dr. W. W. 
Skeat will be able to give an answer. 

Edward G. Dodgson. 

January 18. 


THE DAILY NEWS READING CONTEST. 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Some weeks back I wrote expressing disagreement 
with certain remarks of yours. I am glad to be able to-day to 
say I thoroughly coincide with you on above subject. Mr. 
Gardiner is entirely in the wrong and you are entirely in the 
right. I have studied the matter of newspaper competitions 
for years, and although I have won on several occasions I 
can safely say that the Legislature would never do a better 
day’s work than if it prohibited them altogether. They dull 
the edge of husbandry, they excite false hopes, they rouse 
jealousy and bitterness of spirit, they are honeycombed with 
chance and fraud. 

Four years ago I met a man who told me he had once 
been sent by a certain religious society, together with other 
temporary clerks, to help in the work of adjudicating in some 
mammoth competition promoted by a “ Snippety ” journal. 
They worked by piece-work, he said, and whenever they got 
the chance they threw away solutions by handfuls. Of 
course somebody won, and the editor’s decision was final and 
binding. The whole thing is done behind closed doors and is 
vitiated from that very fact. The prizes go where the pro¬ 
moters want them to go. 

I can see nothing in the conditions of the Daily News com¬ 
petition, nor in the questions set, that makes it anything else 
but a gamble. Fees are not solicited, but people are 
encouraged to buy unnecessary copies of the paper. What, 
however, makes it fundamentally a lottery is this : An average 
half-educated man is made to think—and rightly—that an 
average half-educated man can win. If Macaulay were to 
come to life and enter that competition under an assumed 
name, he would be declared beaten by Farmer Giles, of 
Slushton-in-the-hole, Mangel-Wurzelshire; or John Smith, 
employed in a Sauce Factory. 

Arch. G. 


“ FAUST AND MEPHISTOPHELES ” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Another painting by Delacroix seems to have been 
overlooked—namely, the “ Faust and Mephistopheles ” in the 
Wallace Collection. It is No. 324, next to Meissonier’s “ Print 
Collector,” and underneath and a little to the left of the same 
artist’s “ Polichinelle.” 

January 19. Caleb Porter. 


MIRABEAU 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Mr. Rowland Strong is apparently a rival to Mr. 
Machen, whose power of invective Mr. E. P. Baker finds 
refreshing, for in his letter he favours Mirabeau with fourteen 
opprobrious epithets, beginning with “ gas-bag ” and ending 
with “ consummate swine,” that remind the reader of the 
insults of the Parisian populace when escorting a victim to 
the guillotine. If we contrast the term Mr. Trowbridge uses— 
“ the demi-god ”—with these choice epithets we find a vast 
gulf between them. In Mr. Strong’s long tirade there is one 
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describes its new publication 

The Historians’ History of the World 

There is no other English work 
of similar scope and extent. It 
is a book for both the general 
reader and the scholar ; a 
luminous and fascinating narra¬ 
tive, a standard work of reference. 


We will send you a 
200 - page Descriptive 
Booklet, exhibiting the 
main features of the 
History, gratis and post 
free on request. 


25 Volumes 
17,000 Pages 
3,000 Illustrations 
And Yet Only 
7s. 6d. per volume. 


Authentic and Readable 

World-history is one unbroken drama, as 
Freeman says, no part of which can be rightly 
understood without reference to the other parts 
which come before and after it. The Historians' 
History of the World describes human evolution 
in its broadest aspect. It ranges from 5,000 B.c. 
to 1907 A.D., and covers the globe from Pole to 
Pole. It deals with more than five hundred 
peoples, each of which has played a part in the 
great drama of world-history. Test its wide and 
universal outlook at our expense, by accepting 
our offer of a week's free examination of the 
complete work in your own home. 

The first commandment of history is to be 
authentic. The Historians' History of the 
World is the product of the highest modern 
scholarship applied to the most authentic 
sources. It utilises the best accounts written 
by the greatest historians of the leading 
events in world history. Wherever possible, 
the actual words of the first-hand authori¬ 
ties are quoted. Thus the book represents 
the closest approach yet made to the ulti¬ 
mate truth on world-history. Test this 
claim at our expense, by accepting our offer 
of free examination. 

A good history must be readable as well 
as authentic. The Historians' History of 
the World describes all great events and 
personalities in the language of the best 
writers. The "purple patches" of the 
great historians fall into their orderly place 
in the narrative. The result is a book that 
unites the human interest of the best fiction 
to the authenticity of real life. We cannot 
prove by mere assertion that no reader will 
find the book dull, but we invite you to test 
it at our expense, by accepting our offer of 
free examination. 

Many-sided and Impartial 

An adequate world-history must take 
account of all departments of human 
activity. The Historians’ History of the 
World describes what men and women 
have done and thought and said, so that the world 
will not willingly let it die. It deals fully with the 
political and military achievements of mankind, 
their social conditions, their religions and philoso¬ 
phies, their industry and commerce, their arts, 
sciences and literatures. Test it at our expense, 
by accepting our offer of free examination. 

All adequate world-history must be impartial. 
But it is well-nigh impossible for any single 
historian to free himself from the various kinds of 
bias—patriotic, political, educational, theological. 
—which insensibly colour his views. A high 
standard of critical impartiality can only be 
attained by the co-operative efforts of such a 
cosmopolitan group of scholars as are responsible 
for The Historians' History of the World. Test 
the scrupulous impartiality of the work at our 
expense, by accepting our offer of free examination. 


A Great Work of Reference 

The Historians’ History of the World is a great 
question-answerer, or work of reference. It con¬ 
tains all the important facts of world-history, 
shown in their true atmosphere and relations—not 
set forth in the dry and disjointed fashion of an 
encyclopaedia. Yet each fact is readily discover¬ 
able, thanks to an elaborate system of guides to 
the text. By far the most important of these is 
the unique encyclopaedic index which fills the 
twenty-fifth volume The total experience of 
humanity is thus put at the instant service of the 
inquirer. We invite all readers of The Academy 
to test this at our expense, by accepting our 
offer of free examination without delay. 


We offer to send you a complete set of The 
Historians’ History, In 25 volumes, carriage 
paid, for free examination in your own 
home. You may keep the books for a whole 
week, and use them precisely as if they were 
your own. Should you not decide to pur¬ 
chase them, we will pay the return carriage, 
and you will incur no obligation or expense 
of any kind. You need assign no reason 
for returning them. You will have no 
trouble in unpacking or packing them, 
since they will be sent ready for use in a 
special oak bookcase. The utmost you need 
do is to loosen a few screws in the lid 
of the packing-case, and there will be no 
litter of straw or paper. This offer is 
the best guarantee of our confidence in the 
book. 


The Descriptive Booklet 

If you wish to know more about The 
Historians’ History before receiving it for 
free examination, you should apply for the 
Descriptive Booklet, which will be sent 
gratis and post free on request. In its 
200 pages an attempt has been made to 
give some idea of all the various features 
of the History, with the aid of many speci¬ 
men extracts and illustrations taken from 
the Book itself. It includes a full account 
of the new method of publishing which 
enables us to publish it at so low a price. 


Why the Book is so Cheap 

The Times has long contended that books are 
too dear. It demonstrates this by selling The 
Historians' History of the World at 7s. 6d. per 
volume, though each volume contains four times 
as much as the average book at 7s. 6d , and com¬ 
pares favourably in paper, print, and binding with 
guinea books. 

The price of a new book is determined by three 
factors, which depend respectively on the capital 
outlay, the cost of manufacture, and the publisher's 
profit. There is a generic difference between the 
old and new methods of treating capital outlay. 
Publishers insist on recovering their whole capital 
outlay by the sale of a small edition at a high 
price. We prefer to distribute the capital 
outlay over the whole sale of the work. 
This sale we estimate as not less than 
50,000 sets, whereas no publisher would 
issue a first edition of more than 10,000 sets 
at the outside. Thus we diminish the Capital 
Factor by at least four-fifths, besides 
making the first edition the cheapest. The 
Production Factor, which is the actual cost 
of manufacturing each volume, is sim larly 
reduced by the expectation of a large sale, 
permitting considerable economies in print¬ 
ing, binding, and the price of raw materials. 
The Profit Factor can also be reduced by 
preferring a small profit per volume on a 
large sale to a large profit per volume on 
a small sale. 

Many book-buyers prefer to limit their 
monthly expenditure. For their benefit 
The Times will accept payment for the 
work by monthly instalments of 10s. 6d. 
for the cloth-bound volumes, and slightly 
more for the other bindings. For details 
see the Descriptive Booklet, gratis and post 
free on request. 


INQUIRY FORM 

Date. 

tTb e {Times (Book Club), 

380 Oxford Street, London, 

Please send me, gratis and post free, the 
Descriptive Booklet of the Historians' His¬ 
tory of the World, with specimen pages and 
particulars of prices in various bindings. 

Please send me (carriage paid) a complete 
set of The Historians’ History of the World 
for a week’s free e>amination. If I do not 
purchase it. you will pay the return carriage, 
and I shall incur no expense or liability of 
any kind. 


W. 
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opinion worth note. He says : “ The men of the North have 
discussed the men of the South without bearing in mind or 
in ignorance of the essential distinctions which divide the 
mentality of Northern Europe from that of the South of 
France.” There is, however, an exception to this rule, besides 
Mr. Strong, in M. Dumont, a man of the North, a Swiss, and 
an intimate friend of Mirabeau, who appears to understand 
this, and in his “ Souvenirs sur Mirabeau ” gives a very clear 
appreciation of his character. 

Carlyle did not obtain his notion that Mirabeau was a hero 
■or demigod from this memoir, for Dumont distinctly states 
that Mirabeau was not a great man, but a very remarkable 
man of rare talents. He makes no apology, which is impos¬ 
sible, for his private life, partly, he thinks, due to his father, 
the self-styled friend of the people, who, as the French say, 
-was a tyrant to his family. Mr. Strong says nothing of Mira- 
beau’s public career. To read his letter no one would suppose 
that he had been the most powerful leader of the Assembly, 
the idol of the people, and that at his death he received almost 
regal honours. This in the eyes of Mr. Strong was no doubt 
silly and out of place. Nor was he a mere hunter after popu¬ 
larity ; as he said himself he was populaire but not popula- 
caire. He opposed the fusion of the orders, which cost him 
his popularity for a time, and when the motion was carried 
by Sieges did all in his power to hold in check the Jacobins, 
clearly perceiving that their object was to thwart and master 
the Assembly. After his death they succeeded, if it can be 
called success, to throw their country into a state of anarchy. 
Mirabeau told Dumont that he expiated very cruelly the errors 
■of his youth, which had thwarted his endeavours to bring 
order out of chaos. There was in him, says his biographer, 
much evil and much good. The good was devoted to obtain 
what he believed was for the good of his country, a constitu¬ 
tion resembling the Rritish as far as circumstances would 
allow, with some checks on popular opinion. He failed, and 
probably would have done so had he lived. 

With good will a Republican stable constitution might have 
heen evolved after the flight of the King, but the Jacobins 
opposed all attempts of the kind. The fiasco of the Revolu¬ 
tion was due to many causes combined. M. Dumont puts 
first the want of character in that blameless man in private 
life, the King, who lost his prestige and frittered away all his 
opportunties. 

H. D. Barclay. 

[Mr Strong writes : I am not a rival of Mr. Machen’s, and 
my strictures upon Mirabeau were contained in a review of 
Mr. Trowbridge’s book, and not in a “letter” to The 
Academy. It is not the fact that I said “ nothing of Mirabeau’s 
public career ”; on the contrary it was his public career that 
l have been at pains to define. Its details are elaborately set 
forth by Mr. Trowbridge, but to rehearse them one by one 
does not come within the scope of a review. To call a spade 
a spade and Mirabeau a thorough-paced rogue is not invective, 
but the plain duty of the impartial historian and the dispas¬ 
sionate critic. If any one of your readers is reminded by such 
definitions as “gas-bag ” and “ consummate swine ” of “ the 
insults of the Parisian populace when escorting a victim to the 
guillotine,” he must have a very inadequate idea of the re¬ 
sources of the French language in the mouths of the Parisian 
•canaille, and of what the French Revolution really was. A 
Swiss is not necessarily a man of the North (your correspon¬ 
dent is here confusing the Matterhorn with the North Pole— 
altitude with latitude). Dumont’s opinion that his friend 
Mirabeau was “ a very remarkable man with rare talents ” 
is beside the question. So was Jonathan Wild. It is char¬ 
acteristic of the cant which prevails in North Britain (and 
parts of South Britain, to say of a man that “ no apology 
is possible for his private life,” and then, on party grounds, 
to seek an apology for his equally dirty public life. Public 
immorality is no better nor worse than private immorality. 
Your correspondent should take a few lessons in French. 
There is no such word as “ populacaire ” ( pou-poul’ au 
Caire?), and Mirabeau could not have used it. He may have 
said that he was not “ populacier,” thereby meaning that he 
did not address his audiences in the unspeakably filthy slang 
which was common to many of the Revolutionary leaders. 
He deserves no credit for opposing, when it was too late, the 
theoretical fusion of the classes, which in practice never took 
place. His first public step was to associate himself with the 
Tiers Etat. When he opposed the Jacobins he was in the 
pay of the Monarchy. To paraphrase a familiar expression 
of Dr. Johnson’s, “ the man was a rogue, and there’s an 
end on’t.”] 
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Duncan, Edmondstoune. The Story of Minstrelsy. Walter 
Scott Publishing Co., 3s. 6d. 
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son. National Society’s Depository, n.p. 
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James, George W. The Story of Scraggles. Chatto & Win¬ 
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William Allingham. A Diary. Edited by H. Allingham and 
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The Story of Isis and Osiris. Told and translated by Lily 
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THE CITY OF THE SOUL 

By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 

This volume was issued anonymously in May, 1899. The first edition of 500 was exhausted within 
a few months of publication, and a second edition of 500 was issued in December, 1899. 

Owing to the failure of the Publisher the book has been unobtainable for several years. 150 copies, 
all that remain of the second edition, are now offered for sale at the original published price, 51- net, by 
MESSRS. BICKERS & SON, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, from whom alone they can be obtained. 


OPINIONS OP 

The Late Mr. LIONEL JOHNSON in the OUTLOOK in an 
Article entitled “A Great Unknown.” 

*' The title of these arresting poems is taken from that of an opening set of four 
sonnets, and it well describes and defines the writer’s poetical attitude. . . . Here 
is not the impeccable dulness of an accomplished imitator, of the soullets craftsman who 
has caught some master's style; behind or within these poems is a personality. The 
pieces which will probably win most admirers are three ballads. . . . Youth in its 
white, fresh grace, its wistfulness and joyousness, wonder and simpliciiy. sings and 
sighs in these ballads, of which o e is a legend, one historical, and the third a i eautiful 
invention. . But possibly finer than these fine fantasies are the more personal, or 

at least more intimately conceived and meditative poems. . . . Let the reader turn 
to ‘ Rejected.' a mystical lyric worthy of Blake and impossible to describe otherwise; if 
he has any sense of poetry he will feel and confess that we have here an authentic poet. 
Among crowds of clever versifiers here comes a poet." 

THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 

*' Delicate imagination and sense of words are not the only qualities that entitle ' The 
City of the Soul ’ to peculiar distinction. The writer adds to these a technical judgment 
no less completely at home with the ballad than with the lyrical or sonnet form. As a 
criticism of verse, this would be exhaustive praise. But these pieces contain just that 
element of passion which transforms skilful verse into fine poetry. . . . The ballad 
soliloquy * Perkin Warbeck ’ is extraordinarily good . . . Among the rest of the poems 
are two translations from * Les Fleurs du Mai.’ In daintiness of expression, often 
married to exotic sentiment, tin translator himself has no slight affinity with Baudelaire. 
The book is full of things which tempt one to linger." 

THE SUNDAY SPECIAL. 

“ This poignant accomplished singer." 

“A PARISIAN" IN THE ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 

"These poems, 'The City of the Soul,' by an anonymous author, were known in 
part to the Parisian public before they were printed in England, for some of the best 
among them — and the volume, it seems to me, is a treasure-house of gems — first 
appeared in the * Revue Blanche,' with the accompaniment of a French translation. 
That is some three years ago. and the great masters of French poetry, chief among them 
the late Stephane Mallarmi, were not slow to applaud. 

" The remarkable success which I hear the book has since had in England does credit, 

I think, to the judgment of our French critics, which is often singularly just in its 
estimate of English poetry, especially if it belongs to the Elizabethan period of our 
literature, or be animated by the Elizabethan ‘Souffle’ . . . and surely it is this 

* Souffle.’ a pure invigorating wind from heaven which blows and whispers and weeps 
m this new poet’s verses . . . The two translations from Baudelaire are as perfect in 
form and in the repetition of the frisson of the original verse as Baudelaire's own 
translations from Poe and Longfellow. It is a pleasure to find so complete, so tempera¬ 
mental a sympathy between a great French and great English poet." 

The Late MR. FRANCIS THOMPSON IN THE ACADEMY. 

“ He has a rich sense of language, a true gift of mellifluous versification. Few poems 
are without cunning and iridescent diction; and all ha\e a rich, youthful passion for 

beauty which is in itself an inspiration.No poem at once complete and brief 

enough for quotation will exhibit altogether the glow of his diction, the luxuriance of his 
fancy, and the melodious quality of his verse." 

MR. GEORGE STREET IN THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 

" In my case, I reckon but very few of the contemporary writers of verse known to me, 
as poets—how few I should hardly like to say. Among them I place without hesitation 

the anonymous author of the ' City of the Soul.’.This inspiration I take to be first 

of all the beauty of visible things frtshly impressive on the senses. It is as though a child 

said 'Look, how beautiful!' but a child able to see minutely and variously.and the 

power to see beautiful things and to express them beautifully is so rare, that one is justi¬ 
fied [taking my view of it] in thinking the appearance of this little book a most fortunate 
I event." 

THE STANDARD. 

“ The verses have a character of their own, and are at times quite exquisite in point of 
workmanship.this accomplished and skilful hand." 

THE SCOTSMAN. 

*' This is a book of anonymous poetry of a rare distinction . . . This is a verse of 
the proud kind that scorns a vulgar appreciation, and looks for the approbation of 
connoisseurs. ... In all these the feeling is always wrought to a high pitch of 
intensity, yet cautiously and solemnly, without weakness of hysterics." 

THE TIMES. 

“ He is by turns aesthetic and introspective, and is at his best in his ballads, espe¬ 
cially the ballad of ‘St. Vitus,’ almost every stanza of which is a Pre-Raphaelite picture." 

THE DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

“ These are the verses of a poet. The volume is small, but it would be most unjust 
to call it the production of a minor bard. . . . It is a work of a remarkably high 
order. The author has achieved great distinction in his sonnets. . . . Indeed, all 
through the book one comes upon lines which are astonishing in their beauty and their 
distinction ... a poet who proves himself capable of the very highest work. There 
can be no doubt as to the fate of these poems." 


THE PRESS. 

THE STAR. 

“The fresh, clear voice of a poet sounds unmistakably in * The City of the Soul.’ 
.... I have no space for a tenth of the glorious poetry with which this litile volume 
is strewn . . a scroll of poems this which before many days will set the world 
wondering, and the name of the author ? Well, the world will know it also before long. 
He cannot disguise his genius." 

“ N.O.B." IN THE ECHO. 

“ A new poet who is of serious account is something of a rarity to-day. Yet such I 
fancy is a true descr ption of the anonymous author of ‘ The City of the Soul.’ . . . 
The lovely little ballad of * St. Vitus’ is one of the most arresting things in the volume, for 
here it is that the formal grace of the anonymous poet makes its first irresistible appeal 
. . . But to my mind the new bard’s claim to attention might be established on a 

single poem. Scarce a line is there of * Wine of Summer ’ which Keats might not have 
contentedly signed." 

THE SUN. 

“ His thoughts are poetic and so is his expression of them. He is a master of tech¬ 
nique. and he has in his lines a lilt and a rhythm that is musical and fascinating. . . . 
His * Perkin Warbeck ’ is an exquisite specimen of the ballad. . . The whole book is 
full of gems." 

THE GLASGOW HERALD. 

“ Nothing could be finer than the treatment of these subjects (the ballad of ' St. Vitus’ 
and ‘ Perkin Warbeck'). and they clearly show that the author, whoever he is, possesses 
the ballad-making faculty. . . . Some fine lyrics and sonnets help to illumine the 
volume.” 

THE DUNDEE ADVERTISER. 

" Work of so fine a cast ought to have borne the author’s name. Only rarely amongst 
books of poems published nowadays does one appear distinguished by such really lovely 
and lofty fancy. . . . One or two of the poems are introspective without being 

morbid ; some have their music and colour taken direct from nature, and convey much 
the same impressions as may bo derived from exquisite water-colour drawings. Others 
are like dreams that ‘ go out like tapers,’ caught and preserved in magic lines.” 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

*' The anonymous author of ‘ The City of the Soul' has genuine talent. ... He 
moves easily and gracefully in various measures ; he has imagination and sense of colour 
and an excellently full vocabulary." 

THE WESTERN MAIL. 

" From the first page to the last every piece has not only something, but a good deal 
to lift it above the common-place. . . . Indeed, although we are afraid to say it. we 
thought we recognised sometimes a timbre of which no other English poet than Swin¬ 
burne is capable." 

THE BRITISH MERCURY. 

" We need only read the opening pages of this little book 1> be amply convinced that it 
is the work of a true poet. 

“The volume begins with a sequence of four sonnets. They ought to be carefully 
pondered over by the reader . . . For ourselves we regard them as the crowning 
effort of his genius. . . . The writer of this book handles the ballad with consum¬ 
mate skill." 

THE IRISH INDEPENDENT. 

“ This is a volume of poetry to which the author does not append his name. We admire 
his modesty.They appear to us to be suffused with the colour and the atmo¬ 

sphere we find in Keats. . , . We shall eagerly lojk forward for another volume by 
the same writer." 

THE BIRMINGHAM GAZETTE. 

'* The anonymous author of ‘ The City of the Soul ’ has indubitable power, rich imagery, 
and a deep vein of thought. There is an intensity about his utterances which grips the 
reader, and the plangent tone reaches the heart. ... A* a proof of a different power 
take the subtle ' Impression de Nuit,’ the picture of London which this author can trace 
in fire and blacknesss. in marvel and misery." 

ABERDEEN FREE PRESS. 

" In this almost luxuriously simple little voluume we have some of the sweetest song 
that we have chanced upon for a long time. The name ' Poetry ’ is no misnomer for the 
work of this tuneful singer." 

MONSIEUR LAURENCE JERROLD IN LA REVUE 
BLANCHE. 

“Parmiles innombrables volumes de vers qui s’accumulent et dont il est vraiment 
preferable de ne rien dire, en voici un, anonyme, du plus haut inte - et. Ilya une 
emotion intense et une belle musique des mots dans cette Citi de Tame, et l’ame est 
celle d’un vrai po£te . . . Le volume se termine par unc sorte de p^an magnifique- 
ment simple, une ‘ode A mon ame’ orgeuilleuse tt triomphale, ou s'affirme une outre- 
cuidante fiert* dans un chant rapide, d un style parfaitement pur et d’un 9ouffle large. 
Cependant il y a de meilleures choses peut etre encore dans le volume . . . Le 
volume—qui contient en outre plusieurs sonnets d'un beau sayb-est l'aeuvre d'un vrai 
poite." 


MESSRS. BICKERS & SON, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 
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A WEEKLY REVIEW OF 
CURRENT THOUGHT & ACTIVITY. 
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ESTABLISHED 1880. 


An Interesting ReVieto of World Events. 

To get a broad, comprehensive and clear view of the great move¬ 
ments afoot on the globe, to catch the inmostspirit of the activities of 
the world—to grasp their full meaning—read PUBLIC OPINION. 


OPINION. 


The Best Tonic 

For the restoration’of energy and vitality'; the 
relief of mental and nervous exhaustion, im¬ 
paired digestion or appetite, there is no remedy 
so beneficial as 
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Science. Religion, Literature, Art, Music, and the Drama, and of the 
people who keep the world turning around. It gives the best from 
all periodicals and keeps one abreast of the culture of the age in all 
lines of thought and achievement. To the busy man and woman it is 
indispensable. It is the paper that keeps you educated. 

PUBLIC OPINION is the ideal paper for every home, of interest 
to every member of the family, a luxurious necessity and a necessary 
luxury. Its circulation increases each week, and it is read by people 
in all parts of the world. 
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ING’S COLLBGB, LONDON 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

?JF R * RTMENT FOR TRAINING 
TEACHERS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

Theory, Practice, and History of Education — 
J. W. Adamson, B.A., Professor (Head of 
the Department). 

Ethics. —Reverend A. Caldecott, D.Litt.. 

D.D., Professor. 

Psychology—C. s. Myers, M.A., M.D.. Pro¬ 
fessor. W. Brown, B.A., Lecturer. 

The Department is recognised by the Board of 
Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers under the Teachers' Registration Regu¬ 
lations. 

The Conrse, which includes Practical Work in 
Secondary Schools, extends over one academical 
year, beginning in October or January. It is 
suitable for thou who are preparing to take the 
Teachers’ Diploma, University of London, and for 
the Certificate of the Teachers’ Training 
Syndicate, University of Cambridge. 

The Fee is £20 for the year, if paid in advance, 
or 8 guineas per term (thru terms in the year). 
Application should be made to 

Prof. Adamson, 

King's College, Strand, W.C. 


, ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, 

Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 


Tuesday next, January 28, at Three o'clock, 
Professor F. J. Haverpield, M.A., LL.D., First 
of Two Lectures on "Roman Britain: a. Its 
Frontiers and Garrison; b. Its Interior Civilisa¬ 
tion." Half-a-Guinea the Couru. 

Thursday, January 30, at Three o’clock. Major 
Martin Hume, First of Thru Lectures on ’ ‘ The 
Story of the Spanish Armada." Half-a- 
Guinea. 

Saturday, February 1, at Thru o’clock, 
Lionel Cust, Esq., M.V.O., M.A., First of 
Two Lectures on “ Anthony Van Dyck." Half- 
a-Guinea. 

Subscription to all the courses in the season 
Two Guineas. Tickets may be obtained at the 
Office of the Institution. 

THE MOSHER BOOKS 


T HB NEW CATALOGUE FOR 1908 is 
now ready, and will be sent free on request 
to book lovers anywhere that can be reached by 
mail. This Catalogue, like thou that preceded it, 
is not made up of old and hackneyed quotations 
concerning books. You are not wearied' by “ a 
joliie good book” jingle and that sort of thing, 
bnt yon are treated to some very genuine p ros e 
and verse not sun in every cut and decidedly 
dried anthology. 

Thomas B. Mosher, Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 
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UEEN SQUARE CLUB. 


A social club for men and women interested in 
politics, literature or art. Lectures, entertain¬ 
ments. chess and bridge. An exquisite Quun 
Anne dub-honse, clou to the British Museum, 
and Russell Square Station. Inexpensive lunth 
and dinner. Subscription two guineas.—Apply 
Secret ary, 9 Quun Square, Bloomsbury. 


NOTICE, 


All communications to the 
Editor should be addressed 
to 63 Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
W.C. 

All business communica¬ 
tions must be sent to The 
Manager of "The Academy," 
96 Fetter Lane, E.C. 
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' I' YPBWRITINO promptly and accurately 
A done. lOd. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cottarill Road, Snrbiton, S.W. 
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Books for Sale 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNIC A, a set in 
half-morocco, 33 vols., issued by the Times, 
for nine guineas net; good condition.—Apply 
W. E. Goulden, 3 St. Paul's, Canterbury. 


T HACKERAY’S WORKS, The Pocket Edi¬ 
tion, 27 vols., small fcap. 8vo., bound in 
grun cloth, gilt tops. Illustrations by the Author. 
Published by Smith, Elder at 27s. net. Offered 
at 21s.; new.— Walker, 3.7 Briggate, Leeds. 


B ooks at onb-third cost.— 

Thousands of the Best Books at from 25 to 
80 per cent, below the original prices. Largest 
and best Stock of Secondhand and New Remainder 
Books in the World. Write for our January 
Catalogue.—W. H. Smith & Son, Library 
Department, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 


Books, etc., Wanted 


The cambridgb litbrary AGBNCY, 

which is placing Novels, Short Stories, 
Articles, and Poems with over 100 (one hundred) 
Publishers and Periodicals, sold, on December 31, 
12 Short Stories and a Serial by UNKNOWN 
WRITERS. Hundreds of unique testimonials. 
All MSS. submitted by George G. Magnus, 
115 Strand, London. 

Y\/TLL PURCHASE AT ANY TIMB. 
v v ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, from 
the earliest times till the beginning of the XVIth 
Century: Incunabula and other Early Printed 
Books; Illustrated Books, Prints, from the XVth 
and the beginning of the XVIth Century. Rare 
Old Books and Prints.— Jacques Rosenthal. 
Munich, Bavaria. 10, Karlstr. 10. 
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INSTITUTION 
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Patron—H er Majesty Queen Alexandra. 

Invested Capital £30,000. 

A UNIQUE investment 

Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest 
the sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent by 
Instalments) and obtain the right to participate in the 
following advantages: 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity 
as long as need exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Belial in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Physicians 
and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottsge in the Country (Abbots 
Langley, Hertfordshire) for aged Members, with 
garden produce, coal, and medical attendance tree, in 
addition to an annuity. 

FIFTH. A Furnished House in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the use of Members and their 
families for holidays or during convalescence. 
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For further information apply to foe Secretary, 
Mr. George Larner, 38 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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THE CITY OF THE SOUL 

By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 

This volume was issued anonymously in May, 1899. The first edition of 500 was exhausted within 
a few months of publication, and a second edition of 500 was issued in December, 1899. 

Owing to the failure of the Publisher the book has been unobtainable for several years 150 copies, 
all that remain of the second edition, are now offered for sale at the original published price, 5/- net, by 
MESSRS. BICKERS & SON, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, from whom atone they can be obtained . 


OPINIONS OP 

The Late Mr. LIONEL JOHNSON in the OUTLOOK in an 
Article entitled “A Great Unknown.” 

“ The title of these arresting poems is taken from that of an opening set of four 
sonnets; and it well describes and defines the writer's poetical attitude. . . . Here 

is not the impeccable dulness of an accomplished imitator, of the soulless craftsman who 
has caught some master's style; behind or within these poems is a personality. The 
pieces which will probably win most admirers are three ballads. . . . Youth in its 
white, fresh grace, its wistfulness and joyousness, wonder and simplicity, sings and 
sighs in these ballads, of which o e is a legend, one historical, and the third a 1 eautiful 
invention. . . . But possibly finer than these fine fantasies are the more personal, or 
at least more intimately conceived and meditative poems. . . . Let the reader turn 
to * Rejected.’ a mystical lyric worthy of Blake and impossible to describe otherwise; if 
he has any sense of poetry he will feel and confess that we have here an authentic poet. 
Among crowds of clever versifiers here comes a poet.” 

THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 

" Delicate imagination and sense of words are not the only qualities that entitle ' The 
City of the Soul' to peculiar distinction. The writer adds to these a technical judgment 
no less completely at home with the ballad than with the lyrical or sonnet form. As a 
criticism of verse, this would be exhaustive praise. But these pieces contain just that 
element of passion which transforms skilful verse into fine poetry. . . . The ballad 
soliloquy * Perkin Warbeck’ is extraordinarily good . . . Among the rest of the poems 
are two translations from * Les Fleurs du Mai.* In daintiness of expression, often 
married to exotic sentiment, the translator himself has no slight affinity with Baudelaire. 
The book is full of things which tempt one to linger." 

THE SUNDAY SPECIAL. 

“ This poignant accomplished singer." 

“A PARISIAN” IN THE ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 

“ These poems. ' The City of the Soul,' by an anonymous author, were known in 
part to the Parisian public before they were printed in England, for some of the best 
among them — and the volume, it seems to me, is a treasure-house of gems — first 
appeared in the ' Revue Blanche,' with the accompaniment of a French translation. 
That is some three years ago. and the great masters of French poetry, chief among them 
the late Stephane Mallarm*, were not slow to applaud. 

" The remarkable success which I hear the book has since had in England does credit, 

I think, to the judgment of our French critics, which is often singularly just in its 
estimate of English poetry, especially if it belongs to the Elizabethan period of our 
literature, or be animated by the Elizabethan 'Souffle' . . . and surely it is this 
’ Souffle,' a pure invigorating wind from heaven which blows and whispers and weeps 
in this new poet's verses . . . The two translations from Baudelaire are as perfect in 
form and in the repetition of the frisson of the original verse as Baudelaire's own 
translations from Poe and Longfellow. It is a pleasure to find so complete, so tempera¬ 
mental a sympathy between a great French and great English poet." 

The Late MR. FRANCIS THOMPSON IN THE ACADEMY. 

" He has a rich sense of language, a true gift of mellifluous versification. Few poems 
are without cunning and iridescent diction; and all have a rich, youthful passion for 

beauty which is in itself an inspiration.No poem at once complete and brief 

enough for quotation will exhibit altogether the glow of his diction, the luxuriance of his 
fancy, and the melodious quality of his verse." 

MR. GEORGE STREET IN THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 

" In my case, I reckon but very few of the oontemporary writers of verse known to me, 
as poets—how few I should hardly like to say. Among them I place without hesitation 

the anonymous author of the ‘ City of the Soul.'.This inspiration I take to be first 

of all the beauty of visible things freshly impressive on the senses. It is as though a child 

said ‘Look, how beautiful!' but a child able to see minutely and variously.and the 

power to see beautiful things and to express them beautifully is so rare, that one is justi¬ 
fied [taking my view of it] in thinking the appearance of this little book a most fortunate 
event." 

THE STANDARD. 

" The verses have a character of their own, and are at times quite exquisite in point of 
workmanship.this accomplished and skilful hand." 

THE SCOTSMAN. 

" This is a book of anonymous poetry of a rare distinction . . . This is a verse of 
the proud kind that scorns a vulgar appreciation, and looks for the approbation of 
connoisseurs. ... In all these the feeling is always wrought to a high pitch of 
intensity, yet cautiously and solemnly, without weakness of hysterics." 

THE TIMES. 

" He is by turns aesthetic and introspective, and is at his best in his ballads, espe¬ 
cially the ballad of‘St. Vitus,' almost every stanza of which is a Pre-Raphaelite picture." 

THE DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

" These are the verses of a poet. The volume is small, but it would be most unjust 
to call it the production of a minor bard. . . . It is a work of a remarkably high 
order. The author has achieved great distinction in his sonnets. . . . Indeed, all 
through the book one comes upon lines which are astonishing in their beauty and their 
distinction . . . a poet who proves himself capable of the very highest work. There 

can be no doubt as to the fate of these poems." 


THE PRESS. 

THE STAR. 

“The fresh, dear voice of a poet sounds unmistakably in ' The City of the Soul.* 
.... I have no space for a tenth of the glorious poetry with which this litile volume 
is strewn . . a scroll of poems this which before many days will set the world 
wondering, and the name of the author ? Well, the world will know it also before long. 
He cannot disguise his genius." 

“ N.O.B." IN THE ECHO. 

" A new poet who is of serious account is something of a rarity to-day. Yet such I 
fancy is a true descr ption of the anonymous author of * The City of the Soul.' . . . 
The lovely little ballad of * St. Vitus' is one of the most arresting thing* in the volume, for 
here it is that the formal grace of the anonymous poet makes its first irresistible appeal 
. . . But to my mind the new bard's claim to attention might be established on a 

single poem. Scarce a line is there of ‘ Wine of Summer' which Keats might not have 
contentedly signed." 

THE SUN. 

“ His thoughts are poetic and so is his expression of them. He is a master of tech¬ 
nique. and he has in his lines a lilt and a rhythm that is musical and fascinating. . . . 
His ' Perkin Warbeck' is an exquisite specimen of the ballad. . . The whole book is 
full of gems." 

THE GLASGOW HERALD. 

" Nothing could be finer than the treatment of these subjects (the ballad of ‘ St. Vitus' 
and * Perkin Warbeck ’), and they clearly show that the author, whoever he is, possesses 
the ballad-making faculty. . . . Some fine lyrics and sonnets help to illumine the 
volume." 

THE DUNDEE ADVERTISER. 

“ Work of so fine a cast ought to have borne the author's name. Only rarely amongst 
books of poems published nowadays does one appear distinguished by such really lovely 
and lofty fancy. . . . One or two of the poems are introspective without being 
morbid ; some have their music and colour taken direct from nature, and convey much 
the same impressions as may be derived from exquisite water-colour drawings. Others 
are like dreams that ‘ go out like tapers,’ caught and preserved in magic lines." 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

“ The anonymous author of ' The City of the Soul' has genuine talent. ... He 
moves easily and gracefully in various measures ; he has imagination and sense of colour 
and an excellently full vocabulary." 

THE WESTERN MAIL. 

“ From the first page to the last every piece has not only something, but a good deal 
to lift it above the common-place. . . . Indeed, although we are afraid to say h, we 
thought we recognised sometimes a timbre of which no other English poet than Swin¬ 
burne is capable." 

THE BRITISH MERCURY. 

“ We need only read the opening pages of this little book t > be amply convinced that it 
is the work of a true poet. 

“ The volume begins with a sequence of four sonnets. They ought to be carefully 
pondered over by the reader . . . For ourselves we regard them as the crowning 
effort of his genius. . . . The writer of this book handles the ballad with oonsam- 
mate skill." 

THE IRISH INDEPENDENT. 

“ This is a volume of poetry to which the author does not append his name. We admire 
his modesty.They appear to us to be suffused with the colour and the atmo¬ 

sphere we find in Keats. . , . We shall eagerly look forward for another volume by 
the same writer." 

THE BIRMINGHAM GAZETTE. 

“ The anonymous author of * The City of the Soul ’ has indubitable power, rich imagery, 
and a deep vein of thought. There is an intensity about his utterances which grips the 
reader, and the plangent tone reaches the heart. ... As a proof of a different power 
take the subtle ' Impression de Nuit,' the picture of London which this author can trace 
in fire and blacknesss, in marvel and misery." 

ABERDEEN FREE PRESS. 

“ In this almost luxuriously simple little voluume we have some of the sweetest song 
that we have chanced upon for a long time. The name ' Poetry ' is no misnomer for the 
work of this tuneful singer." 

MONSIEUR LAURENCE JERROLD IN LA REVUE 
BLANCHE. 

“ Parmi les innombrables volumes de vers qui s'accumulent et dont il est vraiment 
preferable de ne rien dire, en voici un, anonyme, du plus haut inter et. II y a une 
emotion intense et une belle musique des mots dans cette Citi de Tame, et l'ame est 
celle d’un vrai po6te . . . Le volume se termine par une sorte de p*an magmfique- 
ment simple, une ' ode i. mon a me ’ orgeuilleuse et triomphale, oh s’affirme une outre- 
cuidante fieri* dans un chant rapide, d un style parfaitement pur et d’un souffle large. 
Cependant il y a de meilleures choses pent etre encore dans le volume . , . Le 
volume—qui contient en outre plusieurs sonnets d'un beau style—est 1'aBuvre d’un vrai 
po*te.” 


MESSRS. BICKERS & SON, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 

The Evening Standard is, we believe, a “ Conserva¬ 
tive ” journal. This is the fashion after which it com¬ 
ments on the theft of the late Archbishop Richard’s 
palace: 

A crowd of monarchists and friends, some 3,000 in number, con¬ 
veyed him with much show of pomp and indignation, which fell 
rather flat, to the house of the devoted adherent of the Church, M. 
Denys Cochim. 

And the agreeable Evening Standard adds in its 
pleasant, reminiscent vein: 

By a strange irony of fortune, the palace which Mgr. Richard 
bad just quitted was promptly turned over to the Ministry of Labour, 
which is presided over by M. Viviani, who has given frank expression 
in the Chamber to his atheistic views. 


And one wonders what it is precisely that this “ Con¬ 
servative ” organ exists to “conserve.” Not the 
rights of property, surely, since the title of the chief 
pastor of Paris to a house in his archdiocese must be 
considerably more than a thousand years old. Not the 
true democratic principle, which leaving the hereditary 
noble, tHe hereditary peasant proprietor the just enjoy¬ 
ment of that which they have inherited, takes care that 
there shall be some career open to talent as apart from 
descent, that there shall be a few prizes left for those 
who are not so fortunate as to be born rich and 
distinguished. Not religion, cretainly, unless the 
“ frank ” M. Viviani, the atheist (why is an atheist 
always “ frank,” and a Christian always “ bigoted ”?) 
is the representative of the religion of the future. 
What, then, does the Evening Standard desire to 
conserve? Well, there are fourteen columns in the 
issue from which we have quoted devoted to such 
matters as “ Latest Tape Prices,” “ Market Move¬ 
ments,” " Wall Street Cables,” “ Closing Prices.” 
“ Dividends and Reports.” One wonders whether 
there were any hot-headed Cavaliers who felt that the 
enthusiasm over King Charles the Martyr was over¬ 
done, and fell rather flat, that it was funny to think 
of Cromwell in Whitehall, and that after all the best 
thing was to " do business,” and to see what could be 
done with the widow and orphan—in affliction, cer¬ 
tainly, but still with a small capital awaiting invest- 
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ment. Conservatism ? Mr. Sikes was a violent fellow, 
but at least he is not recorded to have professed an 
oily enthusiasm for the Decalogue. 


We commented last week on the curious fact that 
youth or youthfulness is so often alleged against 
writers in newspapers as a term of reproach, and in 
the Sphere of January 25th Mr. Clement Shorter 
gives us one more case in point. Mr. Shorter is 
annoyed, and quite rightly so, because someone in the 
Daily Graphic has been advising him to read his 
Milton and Shakespeare. Mr. Shorter says, “ I note 
that some youthful writer in the Daily Graphic has,” 
etc; and again, “The youthful impertinence of the 
Daily Graphic writer was doubtless due to an interreg¬ 
num caused by a change of editor.” The implied 
assumption is that only very young people are 
ever impertinent, but experience shows that imper¬ 
tinence, or, to speak more correctly, impudence, 
is by no means confined to youth, nor even particu¬ 
larly characteristic of it. We can think of several 
middle-aged people who could give points in impu¬ 
dence to a whole college of undergraduates. For our¬ 
selves, when, as occasionally happens, people say very 
rude things about us, we prefer to think of them as 
victims of senile decay. The insults of youth can be 
borne with comparative equanimity, but the gibes of 
the bearded and the abuse of the bald are hard to bear. 


It appears that Father Adderley has been inviting a 
Mr. P. W. Wilson to “ preach Protestantism ” to his 
congregation of working-men at Saltley. One would 
have thought that the energies of a Catholic priest 
would have been more fittingly directed to the sup¬ 
pression than to the encouragement of “ false doctrine, 
heresy, and schism.” This, however, is by the way. 
What is of interest is the mental attitude of the Pro¬ 
testant preacher, as revealed in a recent issue of our 
Nonconformist contemporary, the Daily News. Mr. 
Wilson is careful to inform his readers that “ the Hon. 
and Rev. J. G. Adderley ... is brother to Lord 
Norton, and, therefore, almost a peer of the realm.” 
The statement, coming as it does from a representative 
of our free and independent Protestant democracy, is 
too delightful to require comment. As if, however, 
the cup of Mr. Wilson’s bliss was not already quite 
full, we are subsequently informed that the Pro¬ 
testant preacher was permitted to meet and converse 
with another Anglican priest, “ also related to various 
aristocratic titles.” Truly, a red-letter day in the life 
of Mr. P. W. Wilson I We understand that Mr. Wil¬ 
son is the recently-returned Radical Member for South 
St. Pancras, and we congratulate South St. Pancras 
on its acquisition of so virile an exponent of demo¬ 
cratic sentiment. 


We protest against the indiscriminate publication of 
names in Police-court cases, and are amazed that some 
of our respectable daily contemporaries should fall into 
this solecism against public order. During the past 
few weeks the following case has been proceed¬ 
ing. A perfectly honourable foreign lady was 
charged with shop-lifting, on December 20, by a well- 
known Regent Street firm. After having been arrested 
and charged before Mr. Mead, she was released on bail. 
On January 25 she surrendered to bail a second time. 
The lady then went into the witness-box, and on the 
conclusion of her evidence the counsel for the prosecu¬ 
tion, Sir Charles Matthews, said that he had listened 
carefully to her evidence, which “ was verified by wit¬ 
nesses called on her behalf, and if the magistrate 
should feel a doubt in his mind, or find that the effect 
would be to make a jury feel that the case should be 
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dismissed, he would be perfectly content to leave the 
case where it stood. Mr. Mead said he was very glad 
that the evidence of the lady impressed Sir Charles as 
favourably as it did himself. She gave her evidence in 
a clear, composed, and dignified way. . . . He was 

satisfied with the explanation she had given. It was 
much to be regretted that a lady of her position should 
have been a subject of suspicion, but it was an unfor¬ 
tunate circumstance for which no one was to blame.” 


Possibly not, but nevertheless the lady had been 
arrested, had had to appear three times before the 
magistrate, and has to pay her solicitor, Mr. Barring¬ 
ton Matthews, and her counsel, Mr. C. F. Gill, K.C., 
Mr. Bodkin, and Mr. Bruce, for conducting her de¬ 
fence. On the third hearing the charge against her 
is dismissed after nearly a month’s vexation and 
annoyance. The publication of her name at all, before 
she had been committed for trial even, could serve no 
purpose whatever. It will injure the prosecutors, in 
spite of any justification they may have had in bring¬ 
ing the charge. Customers who cannot be bothered 
to carry about with them elaborate guarantees of their 
status and character, will avoid dealing with them; 
and an entirely superfluous and irreparable injury 
has been done by the Press to an innocent and 
honourable person. Had the lady been of a 
different character, it would have been quite soon 
enough to publish her name, after she had been 
committed tor trial. Our quotations are made 
from the pages of a contemporary of high re¬ 
putation; we print ‘‘the lady” where our contem¬ 
porary, by unaccountable lapse from decency, prints 
her name. “ Wragge ” has been “ in custody,” and 
that fact still appears to our contemporaries generally 
a sufficient reason for blasting a reputation as far 
as it is within their power to do so. As regards the 
Regent Street firm, we give them the benefit of Mr. 
Mead’s remark that no one was to blame, otherwise 
we would print their name without the lady’s, and 
take care that our remarks should be copied by the 
Continental Press. 


At a well-known bookseller’s shop in Piccadilly 
there is a certain gentleman who has, by careful and 
deferential treatment of that portion of “ Society ” 
which likes to think itself “ literary,” raised 
himself from a very humble position to one 

of trust and affluence. Mr. - has lately 

taken to giving advice, not only of a positive kind 
(which was harmless and pleased those who mistook 
the shop assistant’s tricks of the trade for a real know¬ 
ledge of books), but of a negative kind. Thus, in 
the case of a book which was the work of some author 
who had incurred the displeasure of this “ adviser in 
literature to the aristocracy,” he actually strongly 
advised a chance customer, a lady, not to buy it, and 
offered her something of the same sort, “ only a good 
deal better.” The lady in question was a simple soul, 
and would not have ventured to dispute the judgment 
of so renowned a critic, but she happened to be the 
aunt of the author of the book, and as she was 
probably buying it more from a sense of family duty 
than for any other reason, she felt aggrieved, and venti¬ 
lated her grievance, and it was then discovered that 
other inquirers for the same book had fared in the 
same manner in the same shop. Now these people 
are looking out for a bookseller’s where the 
methods of the cheap drug-store are not in use, and 
the matter having been reported to the publisher of 
the book, there is some talk of a possibility of further 
developments. We shall await these with great in¬ 
terest. 


It was at the same highly fashionable “ resort ” that 
the writer of this note once tried to obtain a copy of 
Bamfield’s poems. He mentioned that they were pub¬ 
lished in the English Scholar’s Library, and the omnis¬ 
cient gentleman to whom we have referred graciously 
promised to get him a copy if possible. Months, and 
finally years, went by, and still it was apparently im¬ 
possible to obtain a copy, although no particular limit 
as to price had been mentioned, and although the 
gentleman referred to assured him that he had adver¬ 
tised for the book and made every conceivable effort 
to obtain a copy. About three years after the commis¬ 
sion to obtain the book had elapsed, the search was 
abandoned, and some three weeks afterwards the 
writer of this note commented to a friend on the extra¬ 
ordinary difficulty of getting Bamfield’s poems. The 
friend, who was wise, merely smiled, and appeared on 
the following day with two copies of the book, pur¬ 
chased at Glashier’s in the Strand, where there had 
been all the time a plentiful supply of these volumes in 
the identical before-mentioned “English Scholar’s 
Library” Series, and at the original price! 


It is to be supposed that daily newspapers know their 
own business best, but it is sometimes very hard to 
understand the principle on which they apportion their 
space to various topics. For instance, that admir¬ 
able journal, the Daily Telegraph, has thought it 
necessary to have half a column or so almost every 
day for the' last three weeks in the most prominent 
part of the paper concerning the marriage of a certain 
Miss Gladys Vanderbilt to “ a young Hungarian noble¬ 
man,” of the name of Count Szechenyi. A visitor 
from another planet, on seeing this prominence 
given to a marriage, would naturally suppose 
that it excited the greatest interest in England. 
But the truth is that not one person in a hundred 
thousand in England had ever heard of Count 
Szechenyi or Miss Gladys Vanderbilt until all the 
violent and unnecessary publicity was given to them. 
In England people of infinitely greater social import¬ 
ance than the Vanderbilts are constantly being mar¬ 
ried, and no fuss at all is made about it; and if people 
are vulgar enough to spend £50,000 on a wedding the 
depressing fact remains a secret between themselves 
and their bankers. Why, then, we ask, is this ridic¬ 
ulous prominence given to the doings of absolutely in¬ 
significant people? We ask purely for information. 


An important legal decision has been recently given 
by the Court of Appeal equally interesting to the 
Press and the public. Mr. F. B. Mason, proprietor of 
the Tenby Observer, appealed from a judgment of the 
late Mr. Justice Kekewich, granting to the Tenby 
Borough Council an injunction excluding Mr. Mason 
from their meetings. The Court of Appeal upheld the 
judgment, and the Master of the Rolls said that no 
member of the public, whether he was a burgess or 
not, had a right to attend the meetings without the 
permission of the Council. We know nothing of the 
quarrel between Mr. Mason and the Tenby Council, 
but the gratitude of the public is due to Mr. Mason 
for having upheld its rights by bringing the action. 
We are by no means extreme advocates of the liberty 
of the Press in cases where publication merely excites 
morbid curiosity, but if it is to be of any service to the 
public at all, the meetings of local governing bodies, 
among which the most shameless nepotism and corrup¬ 
tion are rampant, are precisely the occasions when the 
liberty of the Press is of the utmost value to the public. 
As a legal correspondent of our contemporary, the 
Morning Post, points out, in commenting on this case: 
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‘ ‘ Closed doors may result in a Star Chamber in a 
legal body or wholesale corruption in an administra¬ 
tion.” He remarks further that local inquiries at 
Poplar, West Ham and elsewhere have shown the 
necessity of publicity in order to check to some extent 
this wholesale corruption. As long as local affairs 
are “ run ” on political or sectarian lines, or with 
regard to the interests of secret societies, some check 
on nepotism and corruption is as much as we can 
expect. 


The most important features in the speeches deliv¬ 
ered at the opening of Parliament are Lord Lans- 
downe’s remarks on the failure of the Government to 
attempt to deal with the House of Lords, which it 
represents as the main impediment to legislation; his 
attack, and that of Mr. Balfour, on Mr. McKenna’s 
administration; and the faintness of Mr. Birrell’s 
defence of Mr. McKenna. We do not pretend that the 
last implies disagreement within the Government, for 
we are not political partisans. It was not Mr. Birrell’s 
business to defend Mr. McKenna, and the fact that 
he only did so tamely does not warrant the assumption 
that he radically disapproves of his administration; it 
merely reminds us that his own action while he held 
the same office was totally different. Criticism of the 
Government’s education policy is peculiarly within the 
province of a literary journal, but Lord Lansdowne’s 
and Mr. Balfour’s criticism of its administration deals 
with a more important question, and one of still wider 
interest. Both statesmen corroborate the charges 
wLich we have repeatedly made against Mr. McKenna, 
of usurping the functions of the Legislature. We 
quote from Lord Lansdowne’s speech: 

Upon education I will only say this one word. I am full of 
gratitude to the Government for announcing that their proposals are 
to take the form of a Bill, hecause the recent action of the Education 
Minister has suggested the idea that he considers himself free to 
dispense with the assistance, not only of the House of Lords, but of 
the House of Commons also, and by executive action of his own 
department to do things not only not authorised by any existing 
statute but diametrically opposed to the spirit of the existing law. 


THE WATCH BELOW 

The bell has sounded and the watch is done, 

The dawn enlightens all the darkened sea— 

That cold relentless friend of such as we— 

The bell has sounded, brother: soon the sun. 

No more to stare on dreary sheets of foam, 

No more to scan the stars in any wise, 

No more to clamber riggings hard with ice ; 

Lo! on the port repeat the lights of home. 

Oh, we were weary, weary, and the best 

That life could give us was to plough the main 
Through the wide night till dawn loomed up again; 

But God at last has covered us with rest. 

The bell has sounded, ’tis the watch’s knell; 

Let us make haste below where it is warm, 

Out of the cold and fog, the dark and storm: 

The bell has sounded, brothers. All is well. 

Vincent O’Sullivan. 
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NOCTIUM PHANTASMATA 

A History of the Christian Church since the Refor¬ 
mation. By S. Cheetham, D.D. (Macmillan, 
10s. 6d.) 

The title of this book is an improper one The 
Christian Church is composed of the Latin, Greek, 
and Anglican obediences: neither the Baptist, 
Lutheran, Calvinist, Moravian, Presbyterian, or any 
other sect has any claim to be included under the 
style which Archdeacon Cheetham has chosen. 
True, a Lutheran, having been duly baptised, is a 
Christian; but there is no such thing as a Lutheran 
Church. And, again, by no stretching of terms can 
the Oneida Community be termed Christian, and it 
must be a large charity indeed which could apply 
the term to the followers of Mary Baker Eddy. 
This defect of title apart, the book is to be com¬ 
mended as a useful work of reference, as a store¬ 
house of names, and facts, and dates. Of course, 
in the compass of five hundred pages it would be 
foolish to expect minute detail or anything approach¬ 
ing it; the history of Christendom and of the Chris¬ 
tian and semi-Christian sects for the last three hun¬ 
dred years is too complicated a matter to be dealt 
with effectively in so small a space. Still, Dr. 
Cheetham has provided an excellent skeleton out¬ 
line, and if one wants to know the dates at which 
American Calvinism passed into Unitarianism, and 
Unitarianism again into amiable (or apparently 
amiable) deliquescence, these things are to be found 
in this “ History of the Christian Church.” Here 
and there, perhaps, there are statements which are 
questionable: it is doubtful whether the author has 
made sufficient allowance for the survival of the 
Laudian (and Catholic) teaching into the eighteenth 
century, and even into the nineteenth. Dr. Johnson 
was not a Latitudinarian, and Dr. Routh was alive 
in the ’fifties of the last century; and one must not 
forget that during the darkest days of Whiggery in 
the sanctuary there was a certain Bishop of Sodor 
and Man so famed for Apostolic holiness that the 
French King ordered that his see should be left un¬ 
touched in time of war. Again, the notice of John 
George Gichtel, the disciple of Bohme, should have 
contained a reference to the Theosophic Correspond¬ 
ence of St. Martin and Liebistorf, and one is sorry 
to see that the index contains no reference either to 
St. Martin or to his master, Martinez Pasqually. 
Still, after all deductions, this story of the Church 
and the heretics remains, as we have said, a very- 
useful book. J 

Useful, perhaps, above all, as giving us in a brief 
compass a comprehensive view of multiform, multi¬ 
coloured error. To read it is as though one saw a 
succession of nightmares thrown on the white sheet 
by the magic lantern; and as we read we realise that 
we hold, each one of us, all these heresies potentiallv 
in our hearts. Just as every man is potentially a 
madman, so is every man potentially a Presbyterian, 
a Baptist, a follower of Elias Eller, a Latter-Day 
Saint. We know what fantasies we gladly harbour 
in our dreams, what wild seas we navigate, what 
horrors we perpetrate without horror and without 
astonishment. And in waking also most men tres¬ 
pass into paths that lead to no sane abodes; moment 
by moment we skirt the region of the monstrous, 
and do so with a kind of pleasure, as some will walk 
by the edge of a high cliff, testing the imagined 
terror of the fall upon the rocks, well aware that 
they are in no real danger. Well, we can do these 
things and be secure against madness so long as we 
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are careful to keep within certain bounds, so long 
as we are conscious all the while of our true stand¬ 
point in reality. But, let this standpoint be for¬ 
gotten for a moment; then the fantastic dreamer ; s 
in danger of becoming a raging madman. And, 
again, there are certain dreams which, in a sense, 
are true—as dreams—which once translated into the 
logical speech of waking hours are at once trans¬ 
formed into maniacal or ridiculous delusions. And 
so with many or most of the sects which have 
flourished, which flourish still to the prejudice of 
good art, holy living, and clear thinking: to the de¬ 
struction of all true religion where they reign un¬ 
challenged. Once these schemes and systems were, 
perhaps, harmless if fantastic dreams, some certainly 
were nightmares from the first; still, if a man wakes 
up and shakes the ugly fancy from him, not much 
harm is done. If Calvin hatl kept his monstrous 
system of Ill Will to Men in some odd corner of his 
brain, as one keeps an ugly idol in a locked drawer, 
how much misery, how much horror, how much of 
hideousness, how much atheism and blasphemy had 
been spared the world. St. Augustine, we may be¬ 
lieve, had seen all that Calvin saw, and was able to 
refrain himself in time; and it may be that there is 
n^ extreme madness of these our days, no crack- 
brained error of the craziest sect in all the United 
States of America that has not been presented to the 
vision of some one or other of the most illuminated 
saints. And it may be that the distinction between 
the heresiarch and the saint is chiefly in this: that 
whereas the inventor of heresy sees a great deal, the 
saint sees all, beholds the beautiful error trailing 
away into a hideous serpent, whose slime befouls the 
earth, whose breath blasts all that is lovely. Liter¬ 
ally it is not likely that St. Austin foresaw the work 
of the Covenanters, the Salem of Cotton Mather’s 
time, or modem Glasgow on Sunday; but it is pro¬ 
bable that he saw images and similitudes of these 
desolations and abominations, and realised that the 
ladder whose first step seemed so firm and so fair 
led to no pleasaunce or paradise, but to the fields of 
burning marl. The first saints of the Church could 
reason gently with Pagans; violence they reserved for 
the dissenters or Gnostics. A child is, in the natural 
order, ignorant about many things, unreasonable about 
most things; in this ignorance and unreason there is 
nothing uncomely, and we teach the child better, and 
the more kindly we teach, the more swiftly will the child 
be enlightened. But very differently do we treat the 
grown man who sees snakes crawling over his bed, 
the grown woman who has a mission from heaven 
to cut her children’s throats, since delirium tremens 
and homicidal mania are far removed from the 
ignorant simplicity of tender years; nor is homicidal 
mania mitigated at all if it be complicated with re¬ 
ligious melancholia. We do not scold a little boy 
because he does not pile his wooden bricks into a 
form that recalls St. Peter’s at Rome; we have every 
reason to scold the people of mature years who 
build, or cause to be built, the hideous structures 
called Dissenting Meeting-houses. 

Procul recednnt somnia 

Et noctium phantasmata. 


BARTOLOZZI 

Francesco Bartolozzi, R.A. By J. T. H. Baily. 
( Connoisseur , Extra Number. Otto and Co., 5s. 
net.) 

To the collector of artistic small ware, such as prints 
and drawings, irrespective of anything but its intrin¬ 
sic beauty or its historical interest, the name of Bar¬ 
tolozzi is a continual exasperation. He (the collector) 
discovers a fresh and distinctly promising-looking 
shop, but his enquiry for anything in the way of 


prints is met with a reflective shake of the head and 
“We’ve no Bartolozzis ”—as though there were 
nothing else fit to be considered. His fair friends, 
to whom he is displaying his collection, ask pointedly, 
or disappointedly, if he hasn’t got any Bartolozzis; 
while his sister or, worse still, his wife, shows him 
a Bartolozzi which she has picked up for a tenth of 
its market value, and he has not even the satisfac¬ 
tion of knowing enough about it to point out that it 
is an undoubted “ fake.” A plague on these alien 
immigrants! 

At the same time, it is no use denying to Bar¬ 
tolozzi the high place to which his talent and in¬ 
dustry undoubtedly entitle him; and though stipple 
engraving was by no means the only, or even the 
best, method of reproducing the works of Reynolds 
and others who in Bartolozzi’s time were making 
English art famous, there is no question that in his 
own line he was a superlative craftsman, and we 
need have no hesitation in allowing him one of the 
foremost places in the history of his art. 

Making due allowance for the absurd over-estima¬ 
tion in which Bartolozzi is held by a host of fair or 
foolish collectors, of whom most have never heard 
of anybody else, and many could hardly be expected to 
tolerate anything but ecstatic praise of their idol, 
Mr. Baily has certainly produced a very useful and 
acceptable book. A hundred excellent reproductions 
of the prints, most of them in colour, are a feast in 
themselves; and Mr. Baily’s biographical sketch is 
a very suitable accompaniment to the banquet, say¬ 
ing much that is interesting about the artist and some 
of his contemporaries, without going too deeply or 
seriously into his subject. Nobody is always right, 
and there are various occasions on which he incurs 
the liability of contradiction—as in stating that Sir 
Peter Lely was a German, or that Bartolozzi’s prints 
were directly inspired by the Italian Renaissance— 
but as a whole it is a very pleasant and useful 
sketch. 

For the long and important Appendix I. (“ A List 
of Published Engravings by Bartolozzi ”) it is diffi¬ 
cult to believe that Mr. Baily himself can be respon¬ 
sible, and we can only suppose that it was left in 
other hands. The number, no less than the nature, 
of the mistakes in it makes mention of them im¬ 
perative, and we can only regret the oversight (for it 
can hardly be otherwise) of letting the list go out 
as it is. Half an hour’s work on it would have 
sufficed. Many of the errors are obvious to any 
reader—such as “ Ranelagh Mosque ” for “ Rane- 
lagh Masque,” “ Colia ” fbr “Celia” in "As You 
Like It ” (this occurs twice), “ Aemilius Paulus and 
her Children,” “ Sacriledge,” “Elliott, T. Knight” 
for Sir Thomas Elliott,” “Raphael Zanzio ” and 
“ Raffael pines ” in two consecutive lines, “ Confi- 
mation ” for “Confirmation,” or “ Triolus and 
Cressida. But there are others by which collectors 
who have no special, or even general, knowledge of 
art and artists might easily be misled. Such are the 
names of painters given as R. Westal, B. Rebecca, 
P. da Cartona, Dom Zampieri, Coates, W. Marten, 
Andrea Vanechi. Worse still are such entries as the 
two following: 

Northumberland. Duke of : Hugh Smithson. 

Spencer, Countess : G. Pointz. 

which, from the form adopted throughout the appen¬ 
dix, would imply that Smithson and Pointz were the 
painters of the portraits. Nor is the following quite 
happy: 

Spencer, Countess : G. Pointz— 

Ditto with naked shoulders. 

Woman with a Turban. 

It is obvious, in fact, that whoever compiled, or 
copied, this appendix knew nothing of the subject 
in hand, and was not even a competent indexer. 
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PARLIAMENTARY HASH 

Fourteen Years in Parliament. By A. S. T. Griffith- 

Boscawen, late M.P. for the Tonbridge Division. 

(Murray, 10s. 6d. net.) 

The sort of Parliamentary hash which is provided in 
this book by Mr. Boscawen, whom we remember as a 
fluent speaker with a rather strident voice at the 
Oxford Union, is not without its uses, provided it be 
tolerably served. And we must say at once that the 
cook is not a bad one. But the mess is at best but 
reference journalism, and cannot be treated as history, 
and so strong is the prejudice of the present reviewer 
against anything of the former kind making an 
attempt to pass as the latter, that he has attempted to 
draw a line between the two by leaving uncriticised the 
last Hundred pages of the book. The procedure may 
be illogical, and the line drawn at the retirement of 
Lord Salisbury, somewhat arbitrary; but the com¬ 
promise is consoling to his mind. 

The author, one of the Conservatives slaughtered at 
the polls of 1906, is a strong party man and does not 
pretend to be anything else; but his boasted attempt 
to be fair to his opponents may be granted to be 
successful upon the whole. So that they and the 
general reader may use his record, if they will. More¬ 
over, as we shall see, he shows that there were times 
when party had not entire possession of his soul. 

We wish that his spelling and composition were 
equally blameless. He is terribly fond of that literary 
bugbear, the improper use of the words “phenome¬ 
non ” and “ phenomenal writes of something being 
“ fully availed of,” of one thing as “ different to 
another, and “ the latter ” in reference to the last of 
several; whilst he employs the unusual forms 
■“ agressive ” and “ siezed,” and misspells the name 
of a former Russian Ambassador and more than one 
member of Parliament. Yet we believe Mr. Boscawen 
took a first class at his University, and has, presum¬ 
ably, enjoyed some leisure of late. 

There is no question here of the quorum pars 
magna fui; and Mr. Boscawen’s name does not 
figure once in the useful index appended to his work. 
Yet he was something more than a mere spectator, 
having been Parliamentary Secretary to Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach when Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
afterwards Parliamentary Charity Commissioner— 
•' a curious position which carries with it no salary, and 
the holder of which ceases to be a private member with¬ 
out becoming a member of the Government. lhe 
former point of vantage enables the author to let his 
readers into the secret of the restorative used by his 
chief on Budget days and to retail one of those tem¬ 
pestuous asides by which he relieved himself on occa¬ 
sion Moreover, Mr. Boscawen has always been a 
zealous member of the Church party, and on at least 
one occasion successfully moved the rejection of the 
Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill. In this connection we 
note his denial of the supposed Cecil plot, by means of 
which that now triumphant measure was once pre¬ 
vented from reaching Grand Committee. “ It was the 
absolutely spontaneous action of a large number of 
members who felt that they had not been treated quite 
fairly”—nay, more: “among the most conspicuous 
loiterers, I saw some of the oldest and most respected 
members of the Cabinet.” 

In reference to the second reading of Mr. Balfour’s 
Education Bill (the last one), we get a quaint little 
piece of revelation as to the methods of Parliamentary 
orators: — 

For my part, I rose in my place eleven times before I could fire 
off a speech, for which I had hastily prepared an equal number of 
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impromptu exordia to rebut the statements of the previous speaker, 
a well-known device calculated to make the speech appear extempore. 

Another personal incident which Mr. Boscawen quite 
pardonably introduces is that of his being dragged out 
of his bed (to which he was confined with influenza), 
and driven down to the House in a closed carriage to 
support a vote of censure. “ When I got there I was 
placed in a warm room behind the Speaker’s chair, 
where were two other Unionist members in the same 
condition as myself; in the Opposition room were 
three supporters of the Government, similarly 
situated.” It was a case for pairs, as he remarks: 
as it was, “we all risked our lives and doubtless 
spread the influenza germs far and wide through the 
Palace of Westminster.” Some years later, the mem¬ 
ber for Tonbridge, though in general faithful enough 
to the call of the party whip, on one occasion pre¬ 
ferred a college dinner to Parliamentary duty. 

In an early chapter of his book Mr. Boscawen, in 
recording Mr. Gladstone’s retirement (which he thinks 
was occasioned by his unwillingness to deal with the 
Welsh Church question), praises his “ marvellous old- 
world courtesy,” and naively remarks: “I remember 
that he rat through my maiden speech, which is more 
than any of my own leaders did.” 

As to these last, Mr. Chamberlain is obviously his 
hero, though Mr. Balfour’s dexterity is appreciated, 
and his wide and generous sympathy towards the 
Church, “ of which he is usually believed not to be a 
member,” gratefully acknowledged. 

We are glad also to see that so ardent a Tariff Re¬ 
former is fair to the unfortunate Mr. Brodrick, who 
has had to bear an undue amount of obloquy; and his 
remark on one of Mr. Wyndham’s “ beautifully 
phrased speeches ”—that as it gave satisfaction neither 
to the Nationalists nor to the Ulster party, it was 
“ probably an exceedingly wise one ”—commends itself 
to our judgment. 

Our Parliamentary recorder severely criticises Con¬ 
servative Cabinet appointments, especially those of 
1900, and his dictum that the reconstruction of that 
year amounted to “ a sort of twentieth-century repro¬ 
duction of the old Whig system in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury ” is quite felicitous. He admits that in the first 
session of the Unionist Government of 1895 things 
were shockingly mismanaged; that the committee on 
the Jameson Raid was unsatisfactory, “ and the matter 
remained an unsolved mystery”; that the Conserva¬ 
tives were “ far too easy-going ” about Ministerial 
directorships of companies; and he thought that Mr. 
Balfour’s new rules of procedure were “ the chief 
causes of the disintegration of our party.” Nor does 
he defend the way in which Mr. Balfour on two notable 
occasions threw over two of his colleagues, though one 
of these was Sir John Gorst—certainly not a favourite 
with the writer. 

Mr. Boscawen acted with the small band of members 
who advocated a Chinese policy less cautious than 
Lord Salisbury’s. He confesses, however, that the 
China party had no debating “ giants ”; and concedes 
that, not having the information open to the Govern¬ 
ment or their breadth of outlook, the action of the 
group may have been ill advised. The question whether 
the rise of Japan is likely or not to prove of ultimate 
advantage to the world has been propounded before, 
but it is none the less a highly pertinent one. 

One is glad to find that the author’s experience in the 
matter of the National Telephone Company and other 
questions has led him to Burke’s view of the functions 
of a member of Parliament, “ that a member must not 
be a mere delegate, but owes to his constituents the use 
of his judgment.” 

We do not share the ex-member’s views of the com¬ 
plete futility of debates on the Address, and are of 
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opinion that he does something less than justice to the 
career of the late Lord Ritchie. He is capable on 
occasion of making merry over the weaknesses of his 
own particular favourites as well as of those with whom 
he has little sympathy. Thus in treating of Mr. Chap¬ 
lin’s conduct in Committee of the Agricultural Rating 
Bill, he remarks that the then President of the Local 
Government Board “ made really great speeches on the 
smallest amendments,” so much so that it was remarked 
that he seemed to consider it “ not a Rating, but a 
perorating Bill.” We only hope that the conversation 
that is supposed to have taken place on the Treasury 
Bench, the outcome of which was Mr. Balfour’s tardy 
perception of the advantages of a legal training, may 
have been historical. 

Ic probably, however, gave Mr. Boscawen more 
genuine pleasure to tell his readers that Mr. Ian Mal¬ 
colm once explained to him “ that he occupied a middle 
position between Mr. Balfour and the Free Fooders ” 
—a place he confesses that he himself “ could not find 
on any map.” But here we are trenching on that dire 
Fiscal question which we have vowed to ourselves to 
keep outside this review. 

In treating of his political opponents, Mr. Boscawen 
is sometimes very severe, but seldom patently unjust. 
This last epithet should, however, one thinks, in view 
of recent information, be applied to his description of 
Gladstone’s conversion to Home Rule as “ sudden.” 
The present Premier, we are told, only escaped suc¬ 
ceeding Mr. Peel as Speaker (‘‘he was undoubtedly 
covetous of the position and excellently qualified ”) 
because “ he was the only Cabinet Minister who was 
on speaking terms with all the other members of the 
Rosebery Cabinet! ” He admits, too, that the Con¬ 
servatives underrated his “ tenacity ” when in Opposi¬ 
tion. 

Two obiter dicta met with in the book are amusing— 
that apropos of Mr. Yoxall, the Liberal representative 
of the N.U.T.—“ Elementary school teachers are 
always well dressed and that evoked by the late Sir 
Michael Foster’s opposition to the Pure Beer Bill— 
that scientists “ regarded the making of anything out 
of something different from what the public expected 
as progress. The Welsh farmer ‘‘who had previously 
supported disestablishment, hoping to get rid of the 
tithe,” but when he heard that the money was to go to 
museums said that “ he would sooner support the par¬ 
son than an old bones house,” is still, it is to be hoped 
in existence. 

Mr. Boscawen writes well and dispassionately, con¬ 
sidering the nearness of the events, of the South African 
War. He has, however, his own little fling at the War 
Office in reference to the delay in the granting of his 
own leave from garrison duty in Malta. His account 
of the two worst “ scenes ” in the House during his 
career is of some interest. In the free fight during the 
Home Rule debates of ’93 he declares that “ no real 
damage was done,” but that debris were collected in 
the shape of “ a broken arm of a bench, some buttons, 
several shirt studs, and a false tooth.” He recalls the 
fact that during the prolonged committee proceedings 
of this period, when the terrace became “ the most 
fashionable lounge in London,” passengers on the 
penny steamers used to chaff members, calling out to 
them “to go in and look after the Home Rule Bill.” 

These are a few of the humours of the book: but the 
recorder is, all the while, very much in earnest, and 
expresses his opinion that the best speech he ever heard 
in Parliament was one of those fervid lay sermons for 
which Lord Hugh Cecil, in the last Parliament, became 
famous. And, as we hinted at the beginning, there are 
evidences in this book, however slight its claims to be 
read as history, that its author is something more than 
a mere party politician. 


THE CENSORSHIP OF PLAYS: 
1544-1907 

The Stage Censor. A Historical Sketch, 1544-1907, 
by G. M. G. Illustrated. (Sampson Low, is. 6d. 
net.) 

Those persons—and they appear to be tolerably 
numerous just now—who are interested in the long 
quarrel between the English dramatists and the 
Licenser of Plays, should be grateful to G. M. G. In 
his book, “ The Stage Censor,” he sums up for them in 
a brief hundred and twenty pages the history of the 
relations between State and Stage in England during 
the past three hundred and fifty years in a vivacious 
and interesting manner. A writer in the Times 
recently published two very instructive articles on the 
subject, full of information extracted from reports of 
commissions and other not very accessible works. But 
those articles dealt mainly with the Post-Walpole 
Censorship. Sir Robert is, of course, the father of 
the institution in its modem form. G. M. G., on the 
contrary, devotes a large part of his volume to the 
earlier period, when the drama was still under the con¬ 
trol of the King’s Master of the Revels. The history 
of the censorship in this country is not a pretty one 
from whatever point of view one regards it. Neither 
English art nor English statesmanship cuts a very 
creditable figure in it. We have instances of tyranny 
and oppression, instances of dubious financial practice, 
instances without end of crass stupidity, and, lastly, a 
general flavour of corruption, political and otherwise, 
which produce an impression the reverse of agreeable. 
From Sir Henry Herbert, the Master of the Revels of 
seventeenth century days, squabbling over his fees 
and receiving £3 from Mr. Hemmings, “ for a cour- 
tesie done him about their Blackfriars Hous ”—what 
was the nature of that “courtesie,” we wonder?—to 
the younger Colman, Censor in the days of George IV., 
who made up for the laxity of his own plays by being 
ludicrously strict about everyone else’s, the chronicle 
is equally odious and absurd. Colman is the gentle¬ 
man who would not allow a lady to be called an 
“ angel ” on the stage because angels were beings of 
a celestial order, and, therefore, unfitted to be men¬ 
tioned in a theatre. But that, of course, has been 
more or less the censorial attitude towards the drama 
in this country ever since a censorship has existed, 
and it is still the attitude of those persons who sup¬ 
port the censorship as an institution. The theatre, 
according to these people, is a lewd and disreputable 
institution, which must be very carefully watched by 
specially-appointed guardians, lest it should get out of 
hand. Dramatists and managers are terrible fellows, 
who are only waiting for their chance to swoop down 
upon an innocent public with plays of the most blas¬ 
phemous and indecent character. Only the interposi¬ 
tion of the censorship prevents our playhouses from 
being flooded with the grossest improprieties, and if 
ever that beneficent check were withdrawn managers 
would “ find themselves compelled ”—that is the 
phrase—to stage entertainments of an objectionable 
character in order to fill their houses! Why theatre 
managers, any more than the members of any other 
decent calling, should “ find themselves compelled ” 
to do something which their own consciences do not 
approve does not appear, especially as we are told in 
the same breath that the production of these dubious 
entertainments would lead to riotous protests from the 
audiences, owing to the inherent virtue of the English 
people, and, therefore, must be prevented in the in¬ 
terests of public order. Theatre managers are not 
very intelligent people, but they can be trusted not to 
put up plays which would be both improper and un- 
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popular as well. However, that is not the view of 
the censorship and its supporters, their view for the 
last three hundred and fifty years having been that only 
assiduous watching can keep the playwright from the 
worst excesses. Of course, this attitude of the modern 
licenser is well meant, just as the identical attitude of 
the Master of the Revels was well meant. Theatres, 
being in their nature wicked, or at least frivolous in¬ 
stitutions, must be strictly controlled, like other wicked 
or frivolous things and people. They must be prevented 
from laying their profane hands on subjects which* 
religious or serious people take seriously. They may 
stage light farces and comedies “ from the French,” 
but they must not expose political abuses, and 
“ angels ” must not be mentioned on their stages. One 
can quite understand that such prohibitions were in¬ 
tended to put a salutary restraint on playwrights and 
purge their work from offence. But one can also 
understand how in practise such regulations had pre¬ 
cisely the opposite effect. If you single out one of 
the arts for special police supervision, and frankly 
proclaim that you consider it unfit to deal with a large 
class of subjects which are allowed to its sister arts, 
the resultant degradation of that art is inevitable. If 
you cut it off from dealing with the higher, more 
vital and significant subjects, and confine it to the 
frivolous and the trivial, you are necessarily weaken¬ 
ing its influence, starving its powers, and turning away 
the more vigorous minds from devoting themselves to 
it. In England the novel is free from all censorship 
other than that of the police. The drama is fettered 
by the ridiculous rule-of-thumb restrictions of the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Office. Hence it is to the novel or the 
essay that the man of letters who has anything to say 
turns as a vehicle of expression. While the man who 
writes for the theatre, if he is wise, frankly recognises 
that his business is to provide, not a drama which is a 
work of art or a criticism of life, but an entertainment, 
and shapes his plays accordingly. The result may be 
a quite amusing and even wholesome evening’s enter¬ 
tainment, but it does not make for great drama. And 
if it be desirable for a nation that its art should be 
great rather than puny, even in so grovelling a sphere 
as that of the theatre, the attitude of the censorship is 
scarcely calculated to contribute to that result. But 
this is too large a question to go into in the limits of a 
brief review. We will only add that “The Stage Censor” 
is furnished with some interesting illustrations, in- 
< hiding several portraits of men of letters and others 
who have been brought into collision with the Lord 
Chamberlain’s licensing authority at various periods. 


NEW MEDIEVAL LIBRARY—II. 

Of the Tumbler of Our Lady and Other Miracles. 
Translated from the Middle French, with intro¬ 
duction and notes, by Alice Kempe-Welch. With 
eight illustrations. Title page, repeated on cover, 
designed by Miss B. C. Hunter. New Medieval 
Library, vol. 2. (Chatto and Windus, 5s. net 
and 7s. 6d.) 

In this second volume Mrs. Kempe-Welch gives us 
versions of the now well-known story, “ Tombear 
nostre Dame,” with the following other legends: — 
(1) How Our Lady appeared to a knight, said to be an 
Englishman, while he prayed; a story introduced into 
France by Abbot Eustache II. of St. Germer, at Flaix, 
who journeyed to England in 1200-1201: (2) how Our 
Lady fought at a tourney in the person of a knight who 
had forgotten to present himself at the lists, absorbed in 
his devotions to her, a story related by Jacobus de 
Voragine in “ The Golden Legend ” : (3) the story long 


“La Venus d’Hle,” concerning Theophilus, the Eastern 
clerk, who placed a ring upon the finger of a statue of 
Venus or of the Virgin, as related in the “ Gesta 
Romanorum ” of William of Malmesbury, in the 
“ Speculum Historiale ” of Vincent of Beauvais, and 
elsewhere: (4) of the monk who daily recited in the 
Virgin’s honour five psalms commencing with the 
letters of her name, Maria, and in whose mouth were 
found five miraculous roses after his death: (5) of the 
delivery of the city of Chartres from the army 
of the Norseman, Rollo, through the holy 
camice of the Virgin, presented to Charlemagne 
by the Empress Irene, and to the city by King 
Louis de Debonnaire: (6) of the drowning man 
saved by Our Lady’s veil, a legend, it we mistake 
not, depicted on the south wall of the Lady Chapel at 
Winchester with many more: (7) of a Jew who took in 
pledge an image of the Virgin; a legend of the tenth 
century connected with the church of S. Sophia at Con¬ 
stantinople : and (8) of a renowned troubador, Peter de 
Siglar, on whose head a lighted taper descended thrice 
as he prayed before the ancient shrine of Roc Amadour, 
in Lot. Most of these legends, as Mrs. Kempe-Welch 
tells us, are to be found in the MS. of Gautier de 
Coinci, in the Bibliotheque de 1 ’Arsenal, and in the 
MS. which belonged until recently to the Seminary at 
Soissons, and has now been seize'd by the Freemasons 
who govern France. We commend-it to the attention 
of American millionaires. Fortunately it was edited by 
Poquet, in 1857, under a more liberal regime. Gautier 
de Coinci was a monk at Saint Medard, at Soissons, 
and later prior of Vic-sur-Aune, where he died at the 
age of 59, in 1236. His “ Miracles de Nostre Dame ” 
consists of a poem of 30,000 lines, written in a very 
elaborate style, with many “ rhymes riches.” He 
indulged in violent denunciations of the corruption of 
the clergy, of the evilness of the Jews and of all 
Christians who held any communication with them. A 
second collection was compiled by Jean de Marchant, 
a secular priest, of Chartres, about 1240. It was largely 
composed of legends connected with Chartres, which 
he patriotically also endowed with others actually be¬ 
longing to Soissons. He borrowed much from Coinci, 
and both derived from a Latin collection made by 
Hugues Farsit in the twelfth century. There are also 
two other anonymous collections, with many isolated 
legends, such as versions of Theophilus and the ring, 
told, among many others, by Rustebceuf, who died 
about 1280; of Our Lady at the tourney; and of the 
" Tombear nostre Dame, a legend most widely spread, 
which may have been brought to Europe by Crusaders, 
even from India. We do not find that Mrs. Kempe- 
Welch tells us precisely from what originals her stories 
are derived. Ih the case of these legends, the French 
text is more than ever necessary to the appreciation pf 
their beauty; the text of most of them has been pub¬ 
lished. Mrs. Kempe-Welch gives us excellent notes, 
among them information about Roc Amadour, and 
elaborate derivations of the ancient battle cry, “ Mon- 
joie.” The latter are interesting but only partially 
credible. For “ setueille ” we suggest the transla¬ 
tion, “ lampern,” a word which was, and for aught we 
know is still used in the western counties. Yarrell so 
designates the river—lamprey. Dame Juliana Berners 
recommends as bait for trout in April, “ juneba, other- 
wyse named vii-eyes ” (“ setueille ”). 


ON UNBENDING OVER A NOVEL 

I have been allowed to take as a peg on which to hang a 
few remarks at large upon sensational fiction Mr. Joseph 
Conrad’s recent novel, “The Secret Agent” (Methuen). 

This is an excellent novel told in an appropriate 
manner. It is terrible, amusing, and convincing. There 
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would be impropriety in giving away the ingenious plot, 
for, being frankly a detective tale, it will be part of its 
charm for many readers that they do not know what to 
expect. But the plot is only one thing by which the 
book appeals. The drawing of the characters and the 
suggestion of the environments in which they move is 
completely skilful. Sometimes the effect of probability 
is obtained by the minutest touches and sometimes by 
the broadest lines, but whichever way Mr. Conrad 
works he shows himself an accurate as well as an 
imaginative observer of men and things. The leading 
villain, an agent provocateur and a lazy, verbose man; 
his wife, a smouldering fire; his mother-in-law, ready to 
endure all loss of personal dignity to secure the well¬ 
being of her weak-minded son; the assistant commis¬ 
sioner of police, who was not to be bounced by his 
chief inspector; the chief inspector, a sly ass made up 
to look like an acute and trustworthy fellow; and the 
Russian attache, alike a social evil and a social success— 
all these are housed and clothed exactly as they should 
be; they conform sufficiently to type to make elaborate 
explanations of their words and actions unnecessary, 
but their traits are brought out with a sharpness which 
renders them realisable individualities. If the 
anarchists seem to fall a little below the supporters of 
law and order in their level of portraiture, we must ask 
ourselves whether Mr. Conrad does not know more of 
those people than many of us do—it may be that he is 
right and that popular conceptions are wrong; and if 
the grande dame and the Minister of the Crown savour 
of burlesque we must remember that their originals may 
have done the same when playing their parts in the real 
world, for these two persons are not quite the creation 
of Mr. Conrad’s imagination. 

The pleasure to those who love a good story, who 
read novels mainly for the story, and who often regard 
as the subterfuge of writers who have not much story 
to tell any long disquisitions upon a political question 
or delicate definitions of a moral scruple—the pleasure to 
such readers is very great when a “ simple tale ” like 
this falls into their hands. Mr. Conrad rneans, of 
course, by his sub-title that he has employed a simple 
manner of telling, not that the events narrated are of 
an everyday character, for, on the contrary, the things 
that happen in “ The Secret Agent ” are bizarre as well 
as melodramatic, while the way in which they are made 
to happen has required great dexterity in composition. 
The simplicity lies neither in the events nor the 
planning, but in the author’s method. The tale 
is unfolded without parade of psychology and as directly 
as possible, with a wholly impersonal pen. Mr. Conrad 
does the telling, and you do the thinking, with very 
little indication from him as to what direction the 
thinking should take. The vast relief-of it! “Easy 
writing makes damned hard reading,” said Lord Byron 
(or somebody else); but that is not the situation here. 
Nor have we the usual instance of very difficult writing 
made to look facile by the author’s subtlety. It is 
rather the case of the man who can do much harder 
things showing that he can undertake a lighter task 
without falling away from a high standard. The talent 
is not universal. Here is a picturesque writer, who has 
set down for us in other works passionate passages in 
men’s inmost lives and tremendous upheavals in 
Nature, turning from the recording of moral and 
oceanic typhoons and the describing of the indescrib¬ 
able, to write a detective story, and taking care to do it 
extremely well, with an ease that never degenerates into 
slovenliness. Of course, such a book is bound to 
delight those who love a novel for the sake of the story. 
It may be said, even by many of those who have read 
“ The Secret Agent ” with great gusto, that there is 
no need to talk so expansively about it—that, at best, 
to praise it is only to say that Mr. Conrad, who has 
done greater things, shows, as might have been 
expected, that he can do less, and that it is hardly com¬ 


plimentary to dwell on a writer’s success at the moment 
when he is lessening his efforts. I know the irritation 
that is provoked among the friends of an author by 
praising his simpler works. To prefer “ Daisy Miller ' 
to “ The Turn of the Screw,” “ Under the Greenwood 
Tree ” to “ Jude the Obscure,” “ The Sign of Four ” 
to “ The White Company,” and “ The Wrong Box ” 
to “ The Master of Ballantrae ” is always to run the 
risk of the accusation of “ slighting ” the author. But 
there is no sense in the accusation. It is a perfectly 
’intelligible frame of mind to admire “ Le Lys dans la 
Vallee,” and yet to find Vautrin’s final escapades more 
congenial reading. Granted that in making sweeping 
assertions about one book by an author being better or 
worse than another we are always doing a careless 
thing, and trying to erect a matter of personal, and 
perhaps temporary, taste into a general law, yet the 
fact remains that a large class of readers love a story for 
its story; and as they are not all housemaids or invalids 
who make us this class, many of them possess the 
strength of body or mind to be doubly pleased if the 
presentation is good. What accounts for the peren¬ 
nial popularity of “ The Moonstone ” and “ The 
Woman in White,” "La Corde au Cou ” and “ M. 
Lecoq,” and the disappearance into oblivion of all the 
works of G. W. M. .Reynolds and Boisgobey? The 
telling of the tale. And the telling of good tales is 
generally simple. There are improbabilities enough 
and to spare in the incidents of all these four famous 
sensational novels, but the author’s meaning is never 
in doubt. The mysteries are not deepened either by 
the inability of the artist to draw or by his uncertainty 
as to what he should put on to his canvas. They are 
simple tales, because of the way that they are told. 

Cannot more good writers, sound thinkers, and 
artistic observers have consideration for those who 
want to " unbend over a novel ”—I quote the phrase 
because I have seen it used as a text for a 
scornful tirade against a slack-backed class ? I 
write as one of that class. My idea of a novel 
is not primarily that it should be a work which will 
instruct me, or widen my sympathies, or move me 
to better things. I ask, in the first case, that it 
should interest and amuse me, detach my mind from 
worries, and accompany pleasantly my tea and rftuffins 
on those fortunate afternoons when I can make time 
for debauch. If it will do the other famous things for 
me, why, so much the better. Thackeray and Dickens, 
Balzac and Scott can be read for relaxation alone, 
although their position in literature is what it is; their 
works can be unbent over, although they are great 
masters of fiction, and in spite of the knowledge that 
the unbending process may lead to occasional lapses 
in our appreciation of the author’s higher aims; why 
should writers with less claim on our attention than 
these masters insist on trying to keep us in a strained 
attitude of respectful attention? Not long ago an 
author wrote to a newspaper describing the resentment 
with which he had witnessed a girl on a steamer-deck 
run her eye in a desultory way down pages the 
writing of which had caused him aching pain. This 
was a ridiculous letter, for it revealed in a naive 
manner the unfortunate seriousness with which the 
writer took himself. But there was nothing singular 
in his consequential attitude. Dozens of decent novelists 
take up the same; nay, more than dozens, for if we 
are without archbishops in fiction we have just now 
many archdeacons in the hierarchy of the circulating 
library, able to instruct us up to a respectable literary 
pitch. All what may be termed our leading writers of 
fiction, being properly and nobly filled with other 
wishes than merely to amuse us, regard as a slight 
upon their art the desire of a reader to unbend over 
their books when there is nothing else more pressing 
to do. It is to be regretted that some of our best 
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writers of fiction have such fine and uncomfortable 
ideals of work, so that they are always inspired with the 
intent to elevate us or to make us sit up; and I believe 
that a good many publishers share this view. To 
unbend over a book exactly represents what a large 
claSs of readers want to do, and their gratitude to 
the author who gives them a story which neither 
irritates, them by its absurdities nor hypnotises them 
by its lofty aims or its psychological subtleties is deep. 
Why are they given so little to read ? Why are there 
no more such books written as “ The Secret Agent”? 
If it were possible to cross-examine the prominent pub¬ 
lishers as to their probable attitude towards the author 
of a good, straightforward, sensational novel, thor¬ 
oughly well-planned and thoroughly well-written, their 
answers would reveal them as not averse from risking 
the issue. And if, further, we spoke of the matter to 
the booksellers, in whose behalf it is now understood 
that the publishers wish to be found acting, it is 
probable that the booksellers would declare, one and 
all, that such a book is an easy commodity to sell. And 
there is a large public ready to buy it. If we have 
the wholesale and retail machinery ready to sell, and 
the market ready to buy, the fault of the non-supply 
must be with the producers. 

Our leading writers do not attempt the simple, sen¬ 
sational story; they do not try to give us anything of 
the thrill that we get when we take from our shelves 
“ Les Esclaves de Paris,” “ Uncle Silas,” “ Edwin 
Drood ” (perhaps much of the charm of the last for 
those who unbend over a novel lies in its not having 
been finished in some unconvincing way), “ Le Fiacre 
No. Trieze,” or “ It’s Never Too Late to Mend.” 
The feeling of these leading writers may be that the 
simple, sensational novel is in some way a trivial or 
inferior piece of work. They may believe that such 
productions appeal only in a vulgar way to an un¬ 
critical audience; that their author convicts himself 
of having low aims, and of being still in the ’fifties. 
Perhaps our leading writers are not quite so absurd 
as this, but, at any rate, the mere fact that there are 
scores of abominably bad sensational novels written 
every year indicates that to write a good one is not 
an easy task. It is a task that is too hard for those 
who make a habit of essaying it, and they seem to 
show that they know their inability to meet the strain 
upon their intellect. It is impossible to account in 
any other way for the output of some six or seven 
prolific writers of the sheerly sensational school. 
Having industry and inventiveness, these gentlemen 
and ladies can only fail time after time because they 
do not try in any definite way to write what it lies 
within their power to write. Feeling that they have 
no arts of description, no powers of suggestion, and 
little knowledge of life upon which to depend, they 
serve up a hodge-podge of impossibilites and horrors 
in the hope that all the murders, abductions, arson, 
soming and regrating will not be wasted—in the hope 
that some one terrific event will at least capture the 
attention of a reader. But upon most of us their 
primitive strategy is wasted, for these are not books 
that can be read by educated people. The fact that 
persons can be found to publish them ought not to 
prevent our leading writers from giving us, now and 
again, the old sort of sensational novel, part of whose 
charm lay in an excellent construction, while the 
possibilities of the plot were made the most of by 
due exercise of literary craft. May Mr. Conrad’s 
example be followed! May some of the other writers 
who stand in public esteem as high as he does—they 
are but a small band—be moved to give us occasionally 
a simple tale on the old-fashioned lines! Affectionate 
regard and much money awaits the skilful author who 
is not above meeting the demands of those who want 
to unbend over a book. S. Squire Sprigge. 


JAPANESE FAIRY TALES-II. 

Here is a story that, psychologically, touches profound 
issues. It is about a haunted house, and it is told 
in this manner: 

“You must learn that in the East there are two 
sorts of haunters, the Shi-ryo and the Iki-ryo. The 
Shi-ryo are merely the ghosts of the dead; and here, 
as in most lands, they follow the ancient habit of 
coming at night only. But the Iki-ryo, the ghosts of 
the living, these may come at all hours, and they are 
much more to be feared. 

“ Now, the house of which I speak was haunted 
by an Iki-ryo. The man who built it was an official, 
wealthy and esteemed. He designed it as a home for 
his old age, and when it was finished he filled it with 
beautiful things, and hung tinkling wind-bells along 
its eaves. Artists of skill painted the naked, precious 
wood of its panels with sprays of blossoming cherry, 
and plum, and figures of gold-eyed falcons poised on 
crests of pine, slim fawns feeding under maple 
shadows, herons flying, and iris flowers blooming, and 
long-armed monkeys clutching at the face of the moon 
in water—all the symbols of the seasons, and of good 
fortune. 

“ And fortunate the owner was. Yet he knew one 
sorrow, he had no heir. Therefore, with his wife’s 
consent and according to antique custom, he took a 
strange woman into his home that she might give him 
a child—a young woman from the country, to whom 
large promises were made. When she had borne him 
a son she was sent away; and a nurse was hired for 
the boy that he might not regret his mother. All this 
had been agreed to beforehand, and there were ancient 
usages to justify it. But all the promises to the boy’s 
mother were not fulfilled when she was sent away. 

“ After a little while the rich man fell sick, and he 
grew worse thereafter day by day. And people said 
there was an Iki-ryo in the house. Skilled physicians 
did all they could for him, but he only became weaker 
and weaker, till at last they confessed they had no 
hope. The wife made offerings and prayed to the 
gods, but the gods made answer: ‘ He must die, 

unless he obtain forgiveness from one whom he hath 
wronged. And undo the wrong by making just 
amend. For there is an Iki-ryo in your house.’ 

“ Then the sick man was conscience smitten, and 
sent out servants to bring the woman back to his 
home. But she was gone, lost somewhere among 
the forty millions of the Empire. And the sickness 
grew ever worse and worse, and the weeks passed in 
vain. At last there came to the gates a peasant, who 
said that he knew the place to which the woman had 
gone, and that he would journey to find her if means 
were given him. But the sick man, hearing, cried 
out: ‘No, she would never forgive me, because she 
could not; it is too late.” 

“ And he died. 

“ After which the widow, and the relatives, and the 
little boy abandoned the house. And strangers entered 
thereto.” 

Curiously enough, and herein lies the interest of 
the tale, the people spoke harshly of the mother of 
the boy, holding her to blame for the haunting. Yet 
an Iki-ryo goes forth without the knowledge of the 
person whose emanation it is. There is nothing volun¬ 
tary about the sending forth of this spirit. She, from 
whom the Iki-ryo proceeded, was not blamed by the 
people as a witch. They never suggested that it might 
have been created with her knowledge. They even 
sympathised with what they deemed to be her just 
plaint. They blamed her only for having been too 
angry, for not controlling sufficiently her unspoken 
resentment, because she should have known that anger 
secretly indulged can have ghostly consequences.” 
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This story is told as illustrating an Oriental belief. 
Yet we, in the West, are not without our traditions 
of the consequence of evil thought. They have taken 
shape in the belief in the Evil Eye, only with us, this 
truth, which is none other than the power of con¬ 
science, suffers the same inversion as in this story from 
the East. The finality and despair in the man’s 
exclamation “ She would not, because she could not,” 
had less relation to the woman, had he known it, than 
to himself. It was because he, though perhaps half 
consciously, knew he was to blame that he had lived 
all those years with a weight on his prosperity, and had 
at last succumbed to its force. 

In the tradition of the Evil Eye the illiterate mind, 
sensible of haying warred against its diviner self, 
attributes its disease to the exerted will-power of the 
injured. So superstition, growing from a twisted 
portion of truth, like fungus upon a living tree, regards 
the results of self-condemnation as an active spirit of 
revenge. 

There is a saying in our religion that touches on this 
theme, disowning, as it does, so completely any 
personal correction, any idea of an avenging God: “I 
judge him not, but the word that I have spoken 
judgeth him.” 

Its message is of the spiritual sequence of thought 
and act—a force, some may think, influencing even 
the outward circumstances of our lives. 

In the existence of the Shi-ryo, who are, as this 
story so pleasantly says, merely the ghosts of the 
dead—in the existence of the Shi-ryo you may, or you 
may not, believe. But the Iki-ryo, the ghosts of the 
living, these, surely, are true? But it is lives they 
haunt, not houses. 

To the self-accusing there may be irony in the 
austere compassion of the words: “And let the 
counsel of thine own heart stand, for there is no man 
that shall be more faithful unto thee than it.” 

Pamela Tennant. 


MENANDER 

TMe large new pieces of Menander found in Egypt, which 
have been so eagerly awaited, have now been published by 
M. Lefebvre, with the aid of M. Maurice Croiset; and all 
students will offer to him and the French Institute their 
Warm thanks and congratulations on a discovery of so great 
importance. We have here no less than 1,300 lines, in 
Several large ftagments. If they still deny us the material 
for estimating Menander’s management of a whole play, there 
are nevertheless complete scenes which show us very clearly 
his light touch and vivacity of style. But, as M. Lefebvre 
recognises, before we can appreciate them fully, there is 
much restoration and correction to be done. Bis dat, as he 
says, qui cito dat: he promises us presently a facsimile, 
and then a second edition embodying what other scholars 
can contribute. One such contribution I make here. 
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IN DEFENCE OF DREAMING 

Twenty philosophers, backed by all their wealth of 
logic and law, are of no avail against a man in love, 
for he pits his rhyme against their reason, his trans¬ 
cendent faith against their cold argument, his living, 
breathing woman against their chiselled statues, from 
whicn no rosy ray of dawn can ever strike the music 
of dreams, and, somehow, he has the best of it. Let 
the wise men, if they will, invent unpleasant names 
for his state of mind—call it sex-attraction, the law 
of perpetuation, or worse things—the lover, with a 
fine tolerant laughter, puts them all to scorn—that is, 
if he be a real lover. And the lover, safe in his 
enchanted citadel, is only the dreamer in excelsis, 
with the re-awakened mystery of childhood suddenly 
flung over this world that he views through man¬ 
hood’s eyes; a mystery that enfolds and enwraps his 
life as the net of shining gossamer, softly falling, 
veils and enchants the green October meadows. The 
child and the lover are the two great visionaries. 
Coventry Patmore had that knowledge at heart when 
he wrote: 

Love wakes men once a lifetime each; 

They lift their heavy lids and look, 

And lo, what one sweet page can teach 
They read with joy, then shut the book; 

And some g : ve thanks, and some blaspheme. 

And most forget: but either way 
That and the child’s unheeded dream 
Is all the light of all their day. 

Let us look at the lover’s state of mind. When first 
he comprehends the sublime and simple thought 
expressed by Gabrielle Rossetti: 

Not in thy body is thy life at all 

Gut in this lady’s lips and hands and eyes— 
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more often than not he is rendered intensely practical, 
and will leave his pocket volume behind that he may 
carry a railway time-table, wherewith to discover how 
he and she may more easily meet; the time-table has 
become full of poetry, a book of romance. “ If we 
let romance go,” says Mr. Meredith, ‘‘we exchange 
a sky for ceiling,” and twice in our lives, when we 
are children and when we are lovers, we realise this. 
Those letters which are never written in cold pen 
and ink—the letters which a woman writes in her heart 
to the man she loves while she hears the night-hours 
passing or walks the busy streets—are among life’s 
perfect things. Those words which lovers never say— 
the words which lie below every conversation, yet which 
to each one are as assured as though they rang out 
upon the air—are the perfect language for which no 
symbols can ever be wrought. Lovers meet life with 
a song. And why not ? In these times, when ninety 
out of a hundred books are “ love stories,” and nine 
out of the remaining ten are thin attempts to break 
down the divinity of love, tnere is urgent need, surely, 
for such singing. We sound the futile profundities 
of oceans of print with few pearls to show for our 
diving. Below stairs Em’ly must have her twopence 
coloured account of the unhealthy amours of the 
dashing, totally fictitious guardsman and his 
impossible lady, or their equivalents, crammed with 
hyphened adjectives and scenes by moonlight, served 
up with unlimited cash and, if possible, a murder. 
There are a dozen such travesties now running in 
London papers alone. Alys above stairs assimilates 
her daily rechauffee of half a dozen divorce scandals 
offered between daintily tooled and tinted covers with 
a tempting name. This is the false dreaming wjiich 
loses itself in the contemplation of second-hand loves 
and the tawdry trappings of the author who writes 
down to it, vulgarising literature as his peer vul¬ 
garises the stage—for the sake of a big haul of 
money. Not always, of course, are those held within 
its spell to be blamed. They simply worship the god 
provided, and “ there is a long twilight between the 
time when a god is first suspected to be an idol and 
his final overthrow.” 

Consider the child and his visions for a moment. 
We are so busy making the world smaller, so en¬ 
grossed in our experiments, our negotiations, our 
getting and spending, that we are apt to forget how 
once we used to dream, in spite of the fact that the 
little inhabitants of that wonderful land wherein we 
ourselves dwelt for some secure and happy years are 
all round us. The heart of a child is the sweetest, 
purest thing in life, and we do not understand it, 
often do not try. Problems of sin have not touched 
it; mysteries of sex and sorrow are as yet ahead of 
it; the skies of children’s dreams are the brave skies 
of morning; the country of their thoughts is the 
veritable Faery Land, full of 

Dim twilight-lawns, and stream-illumined caves, 

And wind-enchanted shapes of wandering mist. 

To them the dry clatter of blown autumn forest-drift 
is the scamper of invisible fairy feet; the curled leaf 
sailing down the stream is a shallop laden with an 
elfin crew, whose merry steersman, ‘‘doffing his cap, 
which was an acorn’s cup,” laughs farewell and 
waves his grassy oar as he vanishes round the bend; 
the garden holds a hundred tiny, wordless voices; 
half amused, half afraid, they watch the shadows on 
the nursery wall and fit them with impish names and 
attributes. It is well for that man and woman who 
can remember the fantasies of childhood, for they 
get nearer to the kingdom of heaven in this life than 
do most people. They are fortunate in that these 
things have not been wrenched out of them at school, 
where, as boy and girl, they had to go. Of course, 


it is right and proper that they should go to school; 
but, sorrowfully enough, most children leave then 
the moonlit rose-garden for the shrubbery; presently 
the shrubbery gives place to the sandy, shelterless 
open with its scrubby, stunted undergrowth, which 
is all most of us can show for gardens, and the cool, 
green sea-light is challenged and vanquished by the 
hard, hot glare of day. Our own dreams take us back 
to ‘‘the gold-encircled Island of Once”; the child’s 
dreams take him behind that, to his own fairyland. 
Fairies do not consort well with algebra and domestic 
economy; henceforth they only venture near in sleep, 
happy if they may tarry and dance awhile in that 
dusky, indeterminate borderland which Has never yet 
been understood. One cannot take notes in dream¬ 
land, and memory is deceitful, but it is much better 
to try to remember than calmly to disregard the 
echoes that drift and whisper from that strange, 
elusive country. We become children again in 
dreams, taking upon us the thoughts, the fears, the 
gaiety, the helplessness of the child. Our little 
wagons are again hitched to the stars. And all 
about us, talking with us day by day, unable to tell 
one-tenth of their thoughts and speculations, but 
trying to make us comprehend, are those who live in 
that land of wonderful adventure, who never for one 
moment enter our world of grown-up, where the 
flowers are too often faded and scentless—who 
cannot. Yet, if we care to, we can view theirs from 
a distance. 

Over the edge of the purple down 
Ere the tender dreams begin, 

Look—we may look—at the Merciful Town, 

But we may not enter in; 

Outcasts all from her guarded wall 
Back to our watch we creep; 

We—pity us ! ah, pity us— 

We wakeful—ah, pity us !— 

We that go back with Policeman Day, 

Back from the City of Sleep. 

Mr. Kipling was right; we are to be pitied, and 
not the children. Sometimes, if we are very much 
in earnest, we can set the gates swinging, stand with 
the child’s hand in ours, just inside, catch sweet or 
sad unexpected imaginings, as we might listen to the 
sound of a fountain in a far-off place. 

There was never so much need for real dreamers 
as there is to-day. The business man, caring only 
for ‘‘ his beef, his beer, and his pew in eternity,” 
will laugh scornfully and want to know how his 
balance-sheet would appear did he give way to dream¬ 
ing, forgetting that his operations originated years 
ago in the vaguest of visions, also that happiness is 
not a necessary complement of a heavy cash-box. 
First the dream, then the business—there is no 
irreconcilable incongruity between the two. Paul, 
one of the finest dreamers the world has ever known, 
was recognised through the Roman Empire, 
evidently, as a competent man of affairs, yet we 
overhear him, as though talking in a low voice to 
himself, “ It doth not yet appear what we shall be ”; 
and again, caught and held and spun in the very 
vortex of a magnificent dream, “ I am persuaded,” he 
shouts defiantly, his eyes shining, “ that neither death, 
nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God.” It is tempestuous, pas¬ 
sionate, indomitable. Yet all his dreaming did not 
prevent him from being let carefully down the wall in 
a basket from an upper window—most prosaic of 
exits!—when his life was threatened; or from advising 
the captain of the ship on which he was a prisoner, 
when, driving too near the rocks, “ they cast four 
anchors out of the stern, and wished for day.” 

To fight the ceaseless battle of the living world 
uninspired by dreams is a miserable, thankless task, 
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for when it is over there will be sorry work sitting 
by a burnt-out fire and listening to the dry click of 
fallen cinders. The state of spiritual destitution in 
which many people exist to-day is simply amazing. 
Blind, they live on the edge of a beautiful world, for 
ever denied the sense which would enable them to 
perceive it. On the Channel one man sees nothing but 
the bar and the glitter of whisky glasses; to another 
the waters are haunted by numberless phantoms of 
years gone by—ships of Raleigh, white-sailed caravels 
of Drake, towering galleons from the Spanish Main; 
the love and strife and passion of men long dead. Life 
is neither a sermon nor a farce; it is an adventure, a 
romance, with which a thousand joys and sorrows are 
entangled. The dreamer comprehends the paradox 
that beauty is, in spite of death, in some irrational 
way, at once divine and immortal.” When at last, 
laying down his lance and shield (for your true 
dreamer is ever ready to fight for his dreams), he hears 
old Charon’s hail ring with a certain sweet austerity 
through the glow and lingering light of his vision, 
he is willing, haply even eager, to take the ferry down 
in the shadows, steadfast, unflinching, with a smile 
on his lips and a word of thanks to the gods who let 
him stay so long. All that happens to him is divinely 
great; his is the alchemy which transmutes the dross 
of weariness into the gold of delight; he holds the 
keys of hell and heaven. 

The essential thing, when death comes, is to have 
dreamed; and the essential thing in life is to be able 
to dream. Wilfrid L. Randei.l. 


EDWARD AND ELIZA: A SENTI¬ 
MENTAL HISTORY 

Who was Edward? Who was Eliza? 

Dear reader (as Edward or Eliza might have said), 
I can tell you little about them save that they were 
distressed lovers, and as such claim your pity and 
mine. Their memory is enshrined in two small octavo 
volumes bearing the date 1768—two little books of such 
delightfully unconscious humour, and such delicious 
naivete, that ’twere a pity they should be forgot 
entirely. It was an Age of Sentiment. And from their 
leathern tomb the voices of Edward and Eliza cry aloud 
to sympathising ears. Fluent pens they wielded, these 
lovers in distress. For fate held them apart—aye, and 
in the end played them such a scurvy trick as would 
bring the iron into the most sentimental soul. 

“ Deprived of my dear Eliza’s conversation, I 
receive no small comfort from her letters,” writes 
Edward, deploring his enforced absence from Eliza— 
due to the behest of the lady’s stern parent. Indeed, 
“ so out of humour with society” is the gentle lover 
that he retires frequently to his lodgings ‘‘a mere 
cynic.” 

“ Can Edward be a Diogenes? ” cries tender Eliza 
in alarm. ‘‘The last man in the world whom I should 
suspect of adopting the manners of a cynic.” Alas! 
Eliza had little reason for optimism. “ Locked up 
from the world in this mournful Mansion House I 
feel all the misery without enjoying any of the 
comforts of a monastic life. My vigilant aunt watches 
me with such cruel assiduity. . . . Ah, trust a 

woman to get her love-letters through somehow! ” 

• “Charming moralist! Thou art an ornament to 
thy sex! ” Edward exclaims, and in his rapture 
quotes the lines of old Rowe: — 

Oh, were they all like tliee man would adore them, 

And all the business of their lives be loving ! 

Then comes a hideous turn of affairs. From that 
“lively girl,” Sophy, Eliza's cousin, Edward has 
learned that her stern parent has “ admitted old Sir 


Luke as a lover ” for Eliza, “ for the sake of his title 
and his estate contiguous to his own.” 

“ Have I not reason to be alarmed? Can Edward 
be composed,” he wails, “ when Eliza is on the brink 
of being sacrificed to old age, ugliness, and riches? 
. . . . If I write wildly you cannot wonder.” 

Of course we cannot, especially as in a postscript 
to her next epistle, as terrible as it is laconic, Eliza 
says “Sir Luke is your rival! ” 

“Racks and tortures! Racks and tortures! ” cries 
the agonised youth, calling on love and heaven to 
forbid the monstrous union. But the lady only chides 
him with fond gentleness; is, indeed, a little angry 
with him for being unhappy about “ so contemptible 
a creature ” as Sir Luke, and for “ entertaining any 
doubts concerning my fidelity or my love.” She sum¬ 
marises Sir Luke’s defects; the catalogue is interest¬ 
ing. He is— 

1. “The most hideous object I ever saw on two 
legs.” 

2. “ Odious to the last degree.” 

3. “ Doubly odious by the ridiculous efforts he 
makes to render himself agreeable in my eyes.” 

We must applaud her determination that “ rather 
than encourage his addresses I would submit to the 
greatest inconveniences.” 

“Avaunt, my fears! Edward’s himself again,” 
sings the lover on receiving this dispatch, and makes 
a jest of that “ lively girl,” Sophia, of whom Eliza 
says coyly, “If she was in my place she would 
certainly give you cause to be jealous.” Happily Sir 
Luke, in spite of his age, his ill looks, and his super¬ 
fluity of cash, is a gentleman. Finding he can make 
no impression on the alabaster heart of Eliza he 
throws up the sponge. Whereon Eliza graciously 
says that, though she could not accept him as a lover, 
she will “ always stand up for his behaviour as a 
man.” 

“My father,” she continues, “frets and fumes like 
a madman on his disappointment,” even deriding 
Eliza’s aunt, whose heart is now enlisted in her 
unhappy niece’s favour. Neither filial affection nor 
fear can moderate _the lover’s transports over Sir 
Luke’s dismissal. Another shock, however, awaits 
the much-enduring Edward. With starting eyes he 
reads this announcement in his favourite news- 
sheet : 

We are credibly informed that a treaty of marriage is on foot and 

will be speedily consummated between Sir Charles T- 

and -. 

“ Let me not blot the sheet with the sequel! ” the 
maddened youth cries, rending the noxious journal 
“ into a thousand pieces.” 

“ Oh, fye, Edward, fye,” Eliza rallies her beloved. 
For, as you have guessed, the girl of Sir Charles’s 
choice is that agreeable young creature, Sophia. 
“ Correct that self-tormenting propensity in your dis¬ 
position,” says Eliza, “ and tear no nore news-sheets.” 
Excellent advice, oh, estimable Eliza! 

Their discourse, however, is not always of love, for 
art and literature has each its place, as becomes polite 
correspondence in the year of grace 1768. Eliza thinks 
that “ there are beauties in almost every page of 
‘ Rasselas,’ ” but Edward prefers “ more cheerful 
compositions.” As an example of his taste he quotes 
“a little thing of my own” perpetrated some years 
before, but brought to mind again by the misdeeds of 
his cousin Jack, “ now grown to be a buck.” Edward 
evinces a nice literary Bacchanalianism in his ballad. 

“ Did I not know you to have more of the milksop 
than the Mohock in your composition I should set 
you down as a very formidable buck,” is Eliza’s 
refreshing, if disconcerting, comment. She has read 
the ‘.‘ poem ” with double satisfaction by reflecting 
that “ while you wrote it you despised the object ” 
(the Jack aforesaid) “who occasioned it.” 
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Thus enlivened by elegant extracts from the poets 
and criticism on the people about them the loving 
correspondence between these dear superlative prigs 
continues. From it we learn that cousin Sophia has 
smallpox. When she recovers Sir Charles takes the 
fever. It is an unfortunate family. “ Inflexibly firm 
and immutably sincere ” Edward nows signs himself. 
“ Sophy has lost her name ” is Eliza’s humorous 
way of announcing that lively girl’s wedding. Sir 
Charles proves a regular brick. He extorts a grudg¬ 
ing consent from Eliza’s father in Edward’s favour. 
Indeed, things are now beginning to “ hum.” 
Edward “ takes possession of a very genteel and 
lucrative employment.” Whereon from excess of 
joy his mother promptly dies. No wonder that the 
impatient Eliza finds the situation “ particularly 
embarrassing.” Nevertheless, she assures the grief- 
stricken Edward that she feels for him “ very 
sincerely.” 

At last the interview between Edward and the stern 
parent takes place. It is attended by the most 
favourable results, Edward winning golden opinions 
for his modesty, the stern parent commanding the 
ardent lover’s respect and gratitude. Things are 
in train for the wedding. But this is an uncertain 
world, and life is an uncertain thing. On Friday 
Edward is to arrive. The air seems heavy with the 
clangour of joy-bells. Eliza’s heart leaps with happi¬ 
ness. 

Friday has arrived, but not with Friday has Edward 
arrived 1 

• ■ ■ ■ For Cod’s sake, Edward, when this comes to your 

hands dispatch the messenger who brought it with the reason of 
your delay, without staying to write about it : a verbal message will 
be sufficient, for I shall not have a moment’s peace till he returns. 
The poetical ravings of distracted lovers are nothing to the pangs 
which at this instant tear the heap of your 

Eliza. 

“To this letter,” says the editor of the corre¬ 
spondence, “no answer was returned; no answer 
could be returned.” For Edward had been “ seized 
with a fever in his head, which in a few hours put an 
end to all his prospects in this world.” Eliza came 
to her lover, but “ too late to hear him articulate.” 
He expired in her arms a few moments after her 
arrival, and we agree with the editor “that those 
whose hearts are not devoid of sensibility will imagine 
the situation of Eliza at that juncture, without the 
assistance of any rhetorical flourishes to heighten their 
compassion.” 

Poor Edward! Poor Eliza! My tears fall in 
sentimental tribute on your leathern tomb. 

Anthony L. Ellis. 


THE LIBBARY TABLE 

The Book of Living Poets. Edited by Walter Jer- 
rold. (Alston Rivers, Ltd., 7s. 6d. net.) 

New Songs. Edited by Fred G. Bowles. (Chapman 
and Hall, Ltd., 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Call of the Homeland. Selected and Arranged by 
R. P. Scott, LL.D., and Katherine T. Wallis. 
(Blackie and Son., Limited, 4s. 6d. net.) • 

Mr. Jerrold’s volume appears to a flourish of 
trumpets. “ Every contemporary poet of distinction ” 
(so runs the publisher’s advertisement), “from whose 
pen verse has been recently published, is represented.” 
The “ poet of distinction ” having been differentiated 
from the mere versifier, it was with a shock of surprise 
that we discovered that such names as George Mere¬ 
dith, Stephen Phillips, John Davidson, Lord Alfred 
Douglas, W. B. Yeats, “ A. E.,” John Bannister Tabb, 


A. E. Housman, Moira B. Neill, George Francis Wil¬ 
son, Madame Dudaux, and “Olive Custance,” were 
apparently consigned to the latter category. Does Mr. 
Jerrold seriously imagine that the verses of Mr. 
Charles Kennet Burrow are likely to have a more per¬ 
manent influence on the future of English poetry than 
“ The City of the Soul,” or that the absence of the 
author of “ A Shropshire Lad ” from these pages is 
amply atoned for by a selection from Miss May Bate¬ 
man’s elementary experiments in the art of versifica¬ 
tion? Mr. Jerrold, indeed, continues to convey the 
impression that he has no real liking for poetry at all, 
and that the few good poems in this volume are the 
result rather of accident than c f deliberate design. His 
selections are scarcely less amazing than his omissions. 
The poet who wrote 

We are children of splendour and flame, 

Of shuddering, also, and tears. 

Magnificent out of the dust we came, 

And abject from the Spheres, 

is represented by the dreary didacticism of “The 
Things that are More Excellent.” We have, it must 
be confessed, two fine poems by Mr. Robert Bridges, 
but we miss 

Her beauty would surprise 
Gazers on Autumn eves, 

Who watched the broad moon rise 
Upon the scattered sheaves. 

But, as Mr. Jerrold truly says, “ it is inevitable that 
a selection of the kind must in a measure represent the 
individual preference of the compiler.” 

“ New Songs ” is described on the title-page as “ an 
anthology of contemporary verse.” The majority of 
the verses included in the volume have never before 
been published, nor, indeed, would they have ever been 
(it is safe to assert) but for the somewhat superfluous 
industry of Mr. Bowles. The most promising of them 
hardly reaches the level of current magazine verse, 
but we have frequently encountered work of finer 
quality jn the “ poet’s corner ” of some provincial 
newspaper. With the best will in the world, we can-' 
not regard “ New Songs ” as a success. It is badly 
produced, badly edited, and, for the most part, badly 
written. 

It is a pleasure to turn to such a volume as “The 
Call of the Homeland,” which is far and away the best 
anthology of patriotic verse that we have yet seen. 
The compilers have permitted themselves a wider range 
than the late W. E. Henley in “Lyra Heroica,” or 
Mr. Langridge in “ Ballads of the Brave.” The 
longing for home of the sea-weary exile, the changing 
seasons, the triumphs of peace, the charm of the Eng¬ 
lish countryside—these, no less than “ the sound and 
splendour of England’s war,” find expression in the 
poems included in this volume. There are but few 
omissions of any importance, and full justice is done 
to modern and contemporary poets. Mr. Henry New- 
bolt, for instance, has no fewer than ten poems, while 
Messrs. A. C. Benson, Laurence Binyon, Walter de 
la Mare, Alfred Noyes, and William Watson are all 
well represented. “ The Call of the Homeland,” in¬ 
deed, helps us to realise that the spirit of poetry has 
not vanished from the land of Shakespeare and of 
Keats, a fact we were in danger of forgetting after 
having read Mr. Jerrold’s “ Book of Living Poets.” 

The Happy Moralist. By Hubert Bland. (Werner 
Laurie, 3s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Hubert Bland is an ingenious person, and this 
collection of essays ought to command a ready sale in 
suburbia. His style is affected, and his periods often 
clumsy in the extreme, but the same criticism may be 
urged against practically all rfiodem essayists, and Mr. 
Bland certainly succeeds in persuading the unknowing 
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reader that his laboured perorations are spontaneous 
clevernesses, and that he is a profound and able thinker 
offering the fruits of an after-dinner chat in the 
smoking-room. That is very clever of Mr. Bland, and 
we admit and almost envy his cleverness in this 
direction, for he knows that he is scarcely the pro¬ 
found and able thinker of his pose, and that the fruits 
of his after-dinner chats would be much less likely to 
find favour in the eyes of Mr. Werner Laurie than were 
these studied essays. His conversations here are well 
done, though their apparent insouciance—paradoxical 
though it may sound—betrays, at times, traces of the 
wet towel. If Mr. Bland would be more natural, he 
would be, for us, at least, more readable. He would 
not then (we quote at random) write this sort of thing 
quite as often as he does: 

And yet I don’t know—that’s where it bothers me; if the poet 
is right—and poets usually are right in the main—and it is better 
to have loved and lost than never to have loved at all, is not one 
bright February day all to the good even though March winds 
scarify our skins? 

Or this: 

Rather, just now, would I remember that if February passes and 
March comes, come also May and June and high midsummer with 
its pomp and pageantry. Good heavens 1 if we can get a trifle of 
comfort from the contemplation of the seasons, in the name of 
common-sense let’s do it. I will, at any rate, so here goes. 

And (good heavens) might not Mr. Bland have stopped 
short at that foolish pretence of ignorance so common 
in young men and judges, and in so doing have spared 
us painful variations of old and outworn jokes ? Did 
it never strike him that that nice particularity in the 
matter of cabs is more than a little snobbish; that even 
though, as he tells us, he has never been to Peckham, 
it suggests that he cannot rise above Peckham’s 
standard, and that Peckham should really have the 
privilege of numbering him among her distinguished 
sons? And did it not occur to him that “ The Happy 
Flycatcher,” would have been a more appropriate title 
than the one he has chosen ? For Mr. Bland’s time 
is spent in catching and analysing flies; he would 
never, we feel sure, approach too near an uncaged lion. 
However, he is occasionally entertaining and is never 
dull, and his work is all very suburban and smart and 
respectable. Mr. Bland should run an Academy for 
Young Ladies (or the Daughters of Gentlemen)—pre¬ 
ferably at Peckham. 

Storia do Mogor, 1653-1708. By Niccolas Manucci, 
Venetian. Translated, with Introduction and 
Notes by William Irvine. Vol. III. (John 
Murray; 12s. net.) 

The third volume of this interesting series carries on 
the story of Manucci’s adventures through several 
stages of his curious experiences in India, and fully 
maintains that simple form of narrative which the 
translator has caught with considerable spirit and 
accuracy. The notes show profound study of the 
works of contemporary and later writers, and are in 
every case elucidating and illuminating. The quaint 
details of local customs and habits of thought bring 
a new light to bear upon the India of the period, and 
they are enhanced by some excellent coloured plates. 
Those of the Hindu Cosmogony, the plan of a Hindu 
temple, and particularly the fanciful portrait of the 
God Agastya are especially interesting. 


FICTION 

The Unpardonable Sin. By James Douglas. (E. 
Grant Richards, 6s.) 

The Irish poet still seeks inspiration in damp fairies 
and lachrymose minstrels, but the prose writer is to¬ 
day the most intensely modern of novelists, having 
long since abandoned the use of the legend and other 


characteristically Irish sentimentalisms. Mr. James 
Douglas belongs to this new school, and in his first 
novel he gives us a study of life in Belfast, sparing us 
none of the reansm of pessimism until he grows tired, 
and without any warning takes the reader into the 
clouds. It would seem that Mr. Douglas started out 
with the intention of writing a realistic story on the 
lines of Mr. George Moore, but, discovering his 
limitations, decided to introduce romance, and, as a 
result, ‘‘The Unpardonable Sin” is a complete 
failure. To say otherwise would be doing an injustice 
to a man of Mr. Douglas’s abilities, for one who has 
been for years pointing out the deficiencies and mis¬ 
takes of contemporary novelists ought surely to be 
able to avoid some of the elementary errors common 
in ‘‘first novels.” Mr. Douglas begins with the 
birth of Gabriel Gordon in the city of Bigotsborough, 
a thin disguise for Belfast. Having brought his hero 
into the world he devotes several pages to hysterically 
summing up the good and bad points of Belfast, and 
in the course of this we learn, first, that Belfast is a 
city with a soul, and, secondly, that it is a city without 
a soul. The contradiction must be explained by the 
author, who makes each statement with consistent 
bluntness. Orange riots and other religious disturb¬ 
ances for which the northern capital is notorious are 
well described by Mr. Douglas, who appears to know 
thoroughly the model city of the vast army of English 
philanthropists which is attempting to “ convert ” 
Ireland. Gabriel Gordon is one of the ‘‘converted.” 
and in due course leaves business for the ministry. He 
is not successful, however, for he dislikes outrages on 
the persons of those who profess another religion. 
Consequently the self-styled followers of God drive 
him out of the city and back to the Scarlet Woman, 
whose introduction completely alters the course of the 
story. She is a woman of immense wealth and vast 
influence—the sort of person Mr. William Le Queux 
might be expected to know. She loves Gabriel, who 
does not love hef, and, to tempt him back, she bnilds 
a cathedral on the banks of the Thames and instals 
him as minister at a salary of £100,000 a year. It is 
all so absurd and uninteresting as to be unworthy of 
criticism, and the reader soon catches the spirit of 
boredom which induced Mr. Douglas to seek refuge 
in the ridiculous. The woman who can alter the 
destinies of Europe at will has been long since the 
puppet of the writers who spell literature with an £, 
and it is a pity Mr. Douglas did not keep to Bigots- 
borough instead of bringing Gabriel and Aideen to 
London. Of course the fiery preacher and his League 
of Humanity had to find an opening in London, but 
this mixture of Father Vaughan and General Booth 
advocating the creeds of the Morning Leader is the 
least original part of an unoriginal book. Mr. 
Douglas seems to know too tnuch to be really original, 
and his quotations would fill several chapters, but a 
dictionary of quotations would not make a very in¬ 
teresting serial story. “ The Unpardonable Sin ” will 
not occupy a prominent place amongst the two 
thousand works of fiction published during 1907, anf ^ 
its author should confine himself to his critical work 
for the future. After all, it is the easiest profession 
in the world—when such novelists as -Mr. Douglas 
are about. 

The Wine of Life. By Maud Annesley. (Lane, 6s.) 

Miss Annesley has the ability to write a pleasant novel 
about pleasant people, if she would be content to be 
simple. She is able to endow her characters with a 
certain degree of charm, and that is a considerable gift. 
She takes pains over the details of her work in a way 
that shows that she takes her work seriously, and exe¬ 
cutes it with care. But in the present novel, which 
appears to be her first, she has aimed at achieving a 
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great study of passion, freed from all conventional 
trappings, and has succeeded in being feebly sensa¬ 
tional. Lady Uli Branton is quite a charming person 
when she is not dragged into impossible love scenes; we 
like to accompany her and Dorry on their travels. 
Their gaiety and happiness when they make the 
acquaintance of the French artists at Versailles is 
delightfully contagious; their adventures in Hungary 
are well told. We agree with most of her ideas, too, 
about love; but when the attempt is made to lift the 
story into the passionate sphere, it fails signally, and 
is comparable only with the foolish sensational ending. 
This is a great pity, because nearly ail me characters 
have an agreeable semblance of vitality (except the 
Hungarian lover, who walks straight out of the cheapest 
melodrama), and we are interested in them and like 
them. If Miss Annesley would cultivate the gift she 
has and leave sensation to its proper place in the 
feuilleton, she would write a very pretty story. 

The Plains of Silence. By Alice and Claude 

Askew. (Cassell and Company, Limited, 6s.) 

The title of this book is the best thing about it, but it 
would make an admirable feuilleton for the Daily Mail, 
or some other halfpenny paper, where style is a matter 
of no importance. As a novel bound in cloth and 
priced at six shillings it is absurd. 

Partners of Providence. By Charles D. Stewart. 

(Duckworth, 6s.) 

American humour is not popular in England for a 
variety of reasons, but mainly because of its extreme 
artificiality. This charge, however, cannot be laid 
against “ Partners of Providence,” which is quite the 
best Transatlantic importation we have seen for some 
time. Mr. Stewart tells the story through the medium 
of a fifteen-year-old boy, and Sam Daly makes a first- 
rate interpreter. Of course, we have the crude gram¬ 
mar—needlessly inaccurate in some places—and slang 
of the river, whilst the boy shows all the ’cuteness 
tradition ascribes to the American youth. His adven¬ 
tures begin with an offer of five hundred dollars for the 
finding of Mrs. Valdes and her daughter, and, accord¬ 
ingly, he tours the Mississipi and Missouri in the quaint 
American wheat-boats, amongst their even quainter 
inhabitants. An amusing account of a show-boat, a 
sort of water-circus, is very entertaining, especially to 
readers who know nothing of Mississipi theatricals. 
Professor’s Lagorio’s “ Consolidated Aggregation and 
Floating Musee ” is our old friend the village circus 
transferred to a river boat, and the professor’s eccen¬ 
tricities and the home life of his troupe are treated with 
a seriousness by Sam that only adds to the humour of 
his account of life behind the scenes. The boy, anxious 
to get to New Orleans, and finding the professor’s boat 
the only one available, readily assents to taking the 
role of the Human Dictionary, and meets with great 
success, probably due to the fact that every page of the 
dictionary handed to a member of the audience for the 
purpose of examining the marvel is the same. But 
these incidents form only a small part of a long book. 
There is a capital account of negro ways, together with 
reproductions of their sacred songs, which consist of 
one line, repeated in the manner beloved of American 
evangelists. The chapters dealing with Sam’s adven¬ 
tures in New Orleans are also very good, and the story 
of Clancy’s search for work in London is character¬ 
istically American. Splendidly illustrated by Mr. C. J. 
Taylor, “ Partners of Providence ” is altogether an 
admirable production, and artist and author are to be 
heartily congratulated on the result of their collabora¬ 
tion. I 


A Devils Bargain. By Florence Warden. (John 
Long, 6s.) 

Another ‘‘Florence Warden”! As the fat boy of 
Dingley Dell, so this indefatigable authoress, faint but 
pursuing, still persists in her self-appointed task of 
making our flesh creep.” The fact that she suc¬ 
ceeded only too well in more than one of her earlier 
works does not make “ A Devil’s Bargain ” any easier 
to read. We must confess to having skipped some of 
the more tedious portions of the book. The plot, 
though simple, might have been made the groundwork 
of an eventful story, if the reader’s interest were not 
clogged by the wooden banality of the characters. The 
book is full of people who only exist in the pages of 
“ shilling shockers,” where they certainly lead a fairly 
strenuous life. Miss Warden’s work does not, or did 
not, belong to this class of fiction, and she has shown 
herself capable of more skilful character drawing than 
this. 

7 he Sacred Herb. By Fergus Hume. (John 
Long, 6s.) 

The sacred herb is a plant used in religious ceremonies 
by the inhabitants of Easter Island. Mr. Fergus 
Hume’s story would lose half its point were we to give 
away the plot here; it is enough to say that the herb 
plays a large part in the two murders which form the 
main interest of the book. There are other mysterious 
properties: a green domino and a jade-handled paper 
cutter, while the characters in the story (and they are 
many) are more mysterious still. Of the real “ villain ’ 
there is no doubt from the beginning. Slim, dark 
with furtive eyes, more than a dash of black blood, 
and an unrequited passion for the lovely heroine, there 
can be no question as to his character, but whether 
he himself committed the murders is another matter, 
and the secret is well kept until the end. Though 
belonging to a type of novel in which the plot is 
necessarily the main object, the success of Mr. Hume’s 
books has always depended to a great extent on his 
very life-like characters. “ The Sacred Herb ” is no 
exception to this rule. Though he has an unusually 
large cast, each member of it is interesting, and 
endowed with a distinct personality. 

7 he White Rose Mystery. By Gerald Biss. 
(Greening, 6s.) 

\\ hether Mr. Biss is really serious, and intends this 
story as a warning to the House of Hanover, or, on 
the other hand intends it simply as a work of the 
imagination, will matter little, we think, to the ordi¬ 
nary reader. They will be content to enjoy the excite¬ 
ment of the narrative and not distress themselves 
about its possibility. Such of them, though, who are 
Jacobites may feel inclined to be annoyed at Mr. 
Biss; but even the most convinced of these will prob¬ 
ably not sympathise with the methods of Mr. Biss’s 
Society of the White Rose. 

Mr. Biss’s idea is ingenious. It so happens that the 
“ heir ” to the English and Scottish crown at the date 
of his story is a capable and energetic young man, 
worthy to be king. A Society is accordingly formed 
in England for the purpose of establishing this 
youngest of the Pretenders on the Throne of his ill- 
fated ancestors. Cabinet Ministers belong to this 
Society, which is headed by a Royal Duke and Duchess. 
The proselytising methods of the Society are delight¬ 
fully simple. They consider the Home Secretary would 
be a useful addition to their ranks. They accordingly 
bring him, all unconscious and unsuspecting, to a 
meeting, and state their case. He refuses, and is 
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promptly murdered on his way home, and his body— 
with a white rose in the coat—discovered next day. 
Such means are simple and effective so long as no 
mistake is made. How discovery eventually comes 
and consequent failure the curious will discover by 
reading the book. If they do this they will certainly 
not be bored. They may at times be moved to smile, 
but certainly not to yawn. 

The Spanish Prisoner. By Mrs. P. Champion de 
Crespigny. (Nash, 6s.) 

When Senora Paloma Cuevedos learned to fence she 
qualified at once for the strenuous life she is called 
upon to lead by her biographer. Mrs. Philip Champion 
de Crespigny tells a romantic story in “ The Spanish 
Prisoner,” and from the time the girl is waiting for 
news of the expected Spanish and French victory at 
Trafalgar to the last chapter, where she is claimed by 
the gallant English officer, the narrative is most excit¬ 
ing. Paloma’s cousin, to whom she is engaged, has 
gone to fight the English, but the battle of Trafalgar 
upsets his calculations and those of the girl’s, and he 
is taken prisoner and sent to England. The girl, how¬ 
ever, does not forget him, and immediately begins a 
campaign amongst her relatives with the object of 
securing Gonzalo Cuevedos’s release. She is referred 
to an adventurer of the name of Diego Var, and after 
a harmless duel and other incidents, she is about to 
accomplish her task when she suddenly meets her 
cousin on Spanish soil. The girl qujckly guesses that 
Gonzalo has escaped by breaking his parole. In her 
indignation she orders him to return. He declines, 
and “ the scene changes.” Porchester is the next 
scene, and we are introduced to the war prisoners’ 
quarters, with the announcement that the Spanish 
officer who dishonoured his name has voluntarily re¬ 
turned. Then follow numerous exciting incidents, 
among them a duel in which the Spanish prisoner 
wounds the bully, Captain Sinclair. But the most 
important character is Eustace Mitford, who solves the 
prisoner’s secret, and when the disguised senora is re¬ 
leased by Diego Var and returns to Spain, Mitford 
follows her and wins her as his wife soon after the 
girl has discovered that Diego won a fateful promise 
from her by means of loaded dice. She is, therefore, 
free to become Mrs. Mitford. “ The Spanish 
Prisoner ” should prove the most successful of Mrs. 
Philip Champion de Crespigny’s books. 


DRAMA 

“ CUPID AND COMMONSENSE ” 
AT THE STAGE SOCIETY 

With the performance of Mr. Arnold Bennett’s play 
rhe Stage Society have scored another success, and 
discovered another dramatist, for Mr. Bennett uses his 
medium—that odd mixture of clumsiness and delicacy 
—with astonishing dexterity, when it is remembered 
that he has not had the opportunity of seeing one of 
the many plays, which he has actually sold, performed 
until now. 

The scene is laid in the Five Towns which Mr. Ben¬ 
nett knows so well. Eli Boothroyd is a stern parent 
and a stern man of business, a widower, and a miser. 
He lives with his two daughters, Emily and Alice. It 
is Alice’s twenty-fifty birthday, and accordingly he 
hands over to her the large fortune which her mother 
left her, and tells her, among other things, that old 


Dad Beach, who has just resigned his post of superin¬ 
tendent of the Sunday school, owes her five quarters’ 
rent for the works, which are part of her property, and 
that Willie Beach, his son, is coming to call that even¬ 
ing about the matter. Fie instructs her what to say 
to him. Ralph Emery is also coming on the business 
of a partnership, in which she must join with him to 
the amount of £2,000—there is money in the scheme. 
She sees the two young men, who meet on the way 
and arrive together. Willie Beach begs her for yet 
another month’s respite; Ralph Emery begs for her 
hand in marriage. She grants both their requests. 
The star of Ralph rises, and the star of Willie Beach 
sinks, sinks pitifully. His father and he forge a bill 
when old Eli refuses to hear of postponement: and 
the father, fearful of discovery, commits suicide. The 
lower Willie sinks the greater is the pity which Alice 
feels for him. She saves him from prison by burning 
the bill, thereby incurring the undying hatred of her 
father, and tells Willie what she has done. You are 
made to feel that if Willie were to raise a finger she 
would go with him to Canada, where she implores him 
to try his luck again. But Willie calls her an angel 
and goes alone. That is the end of the third act. 
Mr. Bennett has drawn a faithful dramatic picture of 
the life in the Five Towns: none of the characters are 
in any way exalted, but all are living people, admirably 
observed and depicted. The fourth act is a complete 
surprise and a complete success, though it is a daring 
change, in that he relies for his effect wholly upon 
dramatic irony. Six years have elapsed. Alice has 
become Mrs. Emery and Mayoress. Prosperity shines 
on her. She is waiting for guests to come to the 
mayoral reception, with Ralph’s aunt and her sister; 
old Eli comes in: he has grown a crazy miser, and 
desires to borrow a shilling off anybody. Then enter 
Willie Beach, fat and prosperous, with the American 
millionairess—a Pittsburg girl who has married him for 
his wistful blue eyes, about which Alice has not ceased 
to dream. Prosperity has made the weak man blatant. 
“ How he has changed! ” says Alice. “ Not a bit: 
he’s exactly the same Willie Beach,” cries Ralph’s aunt, 
who knows the whole story, and congratulates Alice on 
her disillusion. “Willie Beach married,” says the sound, 
dull Ralph, entering in his mayoral robes. “Well, 
come along.” The curtain falls and the play leaves 
you with the idea that where a choice does exist be¬ 
tween Cupid and Commonsense (Cupid grown beyond 
a fanciful boy allows no choice), for the Land’s sake, 
as Mrs. Willie would say, choose Commonsense. 

The play was remarkably well acted. Whoever cast 
Miss Sybil Noble for the part of Emily has capacity 
for his business little short of genius. Who else could 
have looked a girl of fourteen in one act and a young 
woman of twenty in another with such complete suc¬ 
cess? Mr. Bennett certainly set a problem for the 
caster, and is no doubt properly grateful that it was 
so brilliantly solved. Her performance, too, though 
inclined to exaggeration, was excellent. Miss Lucy 
Wilson, though she has a name in the provinces, is not 
so well known in London as her performance of Alice 
Boothroyd proved that she deserves to be. Miss Syd¬ 
ney Fairbrother, who in some ways is quite the 
cleverest actress on the stage, and whose art has far 
greater scope than is realised, gave a finished and 
beautiful little study of the Beachs’ old servant, 
Miranda Finney. Mr. Fisher White gave a brilliant, 
restrained rendering of Eli Boothroyd. To his per¬ 
formance in the first acts the success of the play was 
largely due. Mr. Walter Pearce, as Willie Beach, and 
Mr. Nye Chart, as Ralph Emery, did good work, but 
did not play the characters quite as well as they were 
written. Miss Mary Brough was good as Ralph’s 
Aunt, though she did not convey quite sufficiently the 
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old woman’s personal charm, and Miss Hazel Thomp¬ 
son was in the last act as dashing and gushing as the 
Pittsburg heiress should be. 

Altogether it was a performance of which the Stage 
Society should be proud, and Mr. Frank Vernon 
deserves much praise for the production which was his 
work, and which was as nearly faultless as is possible. 

H. de S. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

OUIDA 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —The painful news relative to the death of Ouida is full 
of pathos. Since the date of my recent letter to The Academy, 
July 16th, it was only a question of a few months, when, as 
the Giornale d'Italia put it, “ she awaited the embrace of 
death after experiencing all the sorrows of life.” 

Wonderfully little is known of this writer, so completely have 
her last days been shrouded in obscure Village Communes. 
But of all the discoveries of those who do not know the 
strangest is surely that of several penmen who assert that 
Ouida accepted pecuniary aid from the Italian Government. 
Such a false estimate of her conduct and opinions would be 
impossible had they known Ouida’s nature as expressed in her 
writings. Moreover, Italian Governments are not made of 
stuff elastic or generous enough to support their hostile critics. 
The Depretis, Melegari, and Crispi rulers of modern Italy 
felt the lash of Ouida’s castigation too deeply to kiss the hand 
that held the rod. 

By the way, I see with satisfaction that an article in The 
Academy of 25th inst. is, as I hope, the harbinger of a school 
of writers who may have courage to kick against the figment 
called “ the traditional friendship ” of Italy to England. For 
a vaporous soap-bubble this phrase has lasted to satiety 1 

If the fable of Ouida’s acceptance of Italian aid gains belief 
and solidarity, let me recall that a similar pretext was evolved in 
the Italian Press by a statement that Mr. W. J. C. Moen’s 
ransom was refunded by the Italian Government’s payment of 
j£ 6 ,ooo to the brigands at Salerno who captured him. I was 
authorised by Mr. Moens nearly thirty years ago to deny this 
fraudulent assertion, which I did by means of a letter published 
by the Gaeelta d’ltalia, formerly printed in Florence. 

I will concentrate a few extracts from twenty or thirty 
letters written by Ouida to me, if you can find space for them, 
and again ask if a proud, self-willed woman could bend her 
haughty spirit to accept aid of any kind from the men who 
have long governed Italy so wrongfully: 

Sept. 29 (?).—All the conditions of Italy have been 
totally changed for the worse since the events of this May. 
The prisons are crammed with starving men; thousands 
will never leave them alive.— Ouida. 

Jan. 6 (?).—I thought your lettqr on Paola L-ad/nir- 

able, and sent it to her. Stillman is impudent, as the 
Prince of Liars always is. Here he is universally despised, 
but in England and America he seems to be accredited. 
Of course, he hates me, for I have constantly exposed his 
falsehoods. [So did I, in the Bath Chronicle.] None of 
the difficulties of the country is being solved, and I sup¬ 
pose things will go on until there is another revolt, and so 
on, da Capo. Many thanks for your sympathy.—Ever 
yours, O. 

Nov., 1898.—It is almost impossible to get anything 
published which injures the prestige of their beloved ally, 
Italy. I have scarcely any belief in there ever being a good 
Government here. The evil is in the national character. 
Besides, every hectare of land is loaded with debt, and 
usurers, mostly Jews, are masters of the soil.—Ever yours, 
Ouida. 

Dec. 2 (?i898). —I could supply you with odious facts 
concerning the hateful ... if you care to reproduce 
them. They put enclosed in Morning Post, much to my 
surprise. Kindly return.—Ever yours, Ouida. 

Nov.—Thanks very much for all you send me. Mr. 
Cook sent me tardily two copies of my letter. The 
thought of the destruction of the Roman cemetery is 
sickening, like all else. It makes Rome to me so intensely 
painful that I have ceased to go there. The prisoners are 
to be supplied with papers and ink, and allowed to spend 

one franc on food per diem. But the - of the 

long, black, bitter nights is unchanged. Rudini could 


have turned out the Cabinet last week; what a fool not to 
do it 1—Ever yours, Ouida. 

June 28.—What can one hope to do with Stillman? The 
Times and Post give him big print, and affect to believe 
all he says. His propaganda for Crispi in the English 
Press is disgraceful to the Press. He always replies that 
his opponents know nothing, and considers that conclu¬ 
sive. [Precisely as he answered me, rudely.—W. • M.] 
1 have never got at the root of the English idolatry of 
Crispi; it may be because he is the enemy of France. I 
am very glad to hear you are better and stronger.—Ever 
yours sincerely, Ouida. 

I stop my quotations as my strength fails me to continue. 
I daresay these scraps, mostly dated incoherently from 
S. Alessio, near Lucca, will convey a just idea of the beautiful 
character of Ouida to people who only know her from her 
romances. 

Her sympathy with the oppressed and her love for dumb 
animals remain, to my mind, her insurpassable claims to our 
everlasting approval. 

William Mercer. 

January 27. 


CHARLES VAN LERBERGHE 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—L ast autumn Charles van Lerberghe passed away in 
his native Ghent, the town of still waters and dreaming 
churches, where he had spent his life. A grateful and tender 
word is due to the memory of this musician of delicate verse. 

He was born in 1861. A studious boy, he was nothing of a 
prodigy. Later, a doctor of philosophy and letters, as well as 
a poet of tender and charming talent, he always held himself 
aloof from literary groups and coteries of mutual admiration. 
His first published work was a play, Les Hair ears, acted 
at Brussels in 1890. Lerberghe respected the public suffi¬ 
ciently to offer them only what he considered truly finished 
and worthy of himself. Success rewarded him. And this 
saddened him somewhat, for he was of those rare spirits who 
rather fear for the plant of glory to cling about their names. 
He would willingly have been forgotten. 

Lerberghe wrote with deliberation, and left his early verses 
with regret, seemingly pained at the thought that he must 
write and love others later. It was only at the urging of his 
friends that he consented, very tardily, to publish Entre- 
visions. In 1904 appeared La Chanson d’Eve. Up to 
then his name had been known in a restrained and discreet 
way. This poem brought him fame, and when, the next year, 
the Theatre de l’CEuvre played his Pan, a mythological 
piece, curious and tormented, the Ghent poet was no stranger 
to the Parisian audience. He was putting the last touches to 
a new gathering of poems, when death, the inflexible, came. 

Lerberghe read much—Banville, Musset, Poe, Baudelaire— 
but he imitated no one. His mood at times approaches each 
of those poets, but it is only with Verlaine and Samain that he 
has a close affinity. Like those divine poets, he sings of the 
sweetness of loving and of the beauty of life. Like them, he 
has a delightful lack of energy, and even in his most ardent 
verse a philosophic preoccupation is suggested. Throughout 
his work he is looking back at life, and the things of life that 
interest him are the pale evening, the clear blue mist that 
kisses the dying lips of summer, the eastern bark in which : 

S’en revenaient trois jeunes filles, 

Trois jeunes filles d’orient. 

Une qui 4 tait noire 
Et qui tenait le gouvernail 
Sur ses lfevres aux roses essences 
Nous rapportait d’Stranges histoires 
Dans le silence. 

Une qui etait brune 
Et qui tenait la voile en main 
Et dont les pieds ytaient ailes 
Nous rapportait des gestes d’anges 
En son immobility 

Mais une qui ytait blonde 
Qui dormait k l’avant, 

Dont les cheveux tombaient dans l’onde, 

Comme du soleil levant 
Nous rapportait sous ses paupteres 
La lumifere. 
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Again, he trembles with the unknown anguish that comes 
over us with night. None, in fact, of the subtler human 
emotions escapes him. A poet has said of him : 


graph ” in the English Cyclopaedia, where there is a reference 
to an essay “ on the Tellograph,” which was “ reprinted at 
London in 1797.” 

Walter W. Skeat. 


Jamais son pas dgal n ’hesite au carrefour, 
Car la marche qu’il suit dans la vie est guidde 
Par le mSme visage et par la mSme id6e. 


And, indeed, he was always faithful to his lofty motto: 


N’aime que la beauts et qu’elle soit pour toi toute 
veritd. 


Cte. Serge Fleury. 


la 


“COCKNEY RHYMES” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —My protest against these, countersigned by you as 
Editor, has elicited no reply. Users of these rhymes have not 
come forward to defend them. Yet some high authority might 
have been quoted in their support. Mrs. woods, embodying 
Oxford and London culture, in her preface to “ A Princess 
of Hanover,” contends that they are allowable. Prof. Leaf, 
representing Cambridge scholarship, in the preface to his 
“ Versions from Hafiz,” asserts that, except in provincial Eng¬ 
lish “ r ” is never sounded before a consonant or a mute 
vowel. The Professor, apparently, does not frequent theatre 
or concert-room. Has anyone ever heard a singer declaim, 
“ Ahm, ahm, ye brave,” or an actor shout, “ My kingdom 
for a hoss"? And should not poetry postulate a deliverance 
at least as careful as that of the stage or the concert platform ? 

But the matter does not end with rhymes; other evils follow 
neglect of phonetics. A gross case of critical ineptitude has 
been quoted in a weekly journal since I last wrote to you. Mr. 
Herbert Trench, in his “ New Poems ” (p. 46), has this line : 

Nor shall one law to unity restore. 

One of his reviewers actually objected to this line as containing 
triple repetition of the same vowel-sound, evidently reading it 
“ Naw . . . law . . . restaw.” Is not this monstrous, and 
does it not open a dismal prospect of what is in store for 
poets? Their music is to be analysed by critics whose ideas 
of elocution would disgrace a Board School. 

The Greeks had a weakness for the sound of “e.” Even 
in classical times this showed itself, while in modern Greek I 
understand that at least three diphthongs and two vowels have 
taken this one sound, so that poluphloisboio is now poleephlees- 
beeo. Do we want English to undergo like debasement? If 
not, let us maintain distinctions between our vowels, recognis¬ 
ing for example that for, fore, and flaw contain three different 
vowel-sounds, not one and the same. Let any critic who con¬ 
founds them be discredited, any poet who makes them homo- 
phonous be pronounced defective in ear. A little more exactness 
in discriminating between closely allied sounds can do no one 
any harm, and will help in some measure to preserve unim¬ 
paired the language we received from our fathers. 

January 25. T. S. O. 


“ TELEGRAPH ” AS AN ENGLISH WORD 
To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir,—T elegraph as an English word probably did not come 
into use until the end of the eighteenth century, perhaps later. 
As a child I well remember the line of telegraphs between 
Portsmouth and London, the last in the series placed on the 
roof of the Horse Guards. The telegraph was a lofty post with 
four movable arms. The code probably was somewhat similar to 
that of the flag-waving signals now in use in the Army. 
Reliance was placed on them during the long war to give 
notice of any sign of invasion. They were used for trans¬ 
mitting naval and military matters or any official message 
requiring despatch. Their successors in its early days were 
always distinguished as the “ electric ” telegraph. 

January 27. P. W. 


Sir, —The word is in Todd’s Johnson (1827). Todd copied 
it from George Mason’s “ Additions to Johnson,” printed in 
1801. It had even then been in use for some time. Of course, 
the reference is to the old semaphore system by means of posts 
with arms. There was one that conveyed news from Dover 
to London. One of the stations was at Forest Hill, and I 
have myself often seen it at work. See the article on “ Tele¬ 


THE HON. JAMES WIN NEGATE 
To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir, —Your Journal is usually so accurate that I venture 
to draw your attention to an error which has crept into 
the last paragraph of your 380th page. It is there stated that 
a puppet in a play “ cannot be the Hon. James Winnegate 
and at the same time the cousin and heir to the Earl of 
Kerhill.” 1 beg'to suggest that James’s father was a law-lord 
or an Indian viceroy. Sors tertia manet: James endured the 
awful ignominy of serving as a member of some Colonial 
Parliament and visited Birmingham on behalf of the Little 
Loaf. 

Jim Crow. 


MUNICIPAL GALLERY OF MODERN ART, DUBLIN 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, — I have read with very great interest Mr. Ku tier's 
article in The Academy dealing with “ The Administration of 
Municipal Art Galleries.” 

it is gratifying to find one who is so well qualified to speak 
with authority giving such enthusiastic commendation to the 
works which Mr. Hugh P. Lane has brought together and 
which we citizens of Dublin now proudly possess. There are 
two points, however, which Mr. Rutter emphasises, and 
which, I think, are specially important in regard to the future 
well-being of our Municipal Gallery. The first is that the 
executive and purchasing power should be entrusted to one 
man. Mr. Rutter writes : 

Both as a whole and in many particulars this Modern 
Art Gallery in Dublin is a striking vindication of the 
policy of entrusting the formation and extension of public 
galleries to a single mind. Committees always end in 
compromises; compromises usually result in the triumph 
of mediocrity. 

The second point is this : that the right man should be 
appointed, which can only be assured by the competence and 
qualifications of those who elect him. 

I do not profess to know anything of the composition of the 
governing bodies of other municipal galleries, but I think the 
Corporation of Dublin has acted wisely in providing that the 
constitution of the Libraries’ Committee, which is the autho¬ 
rity empowered to deal with the management of our Gallery, 
shall be so altered “ that there may be added thereto (for art 
purposes) two persons nominated by the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, two by the National Gallery—from their members 
or directors—and four nominated by the Modern Art Gallery 
Committee.” 

I fully endorse all that Mr. Rutter has said as to the para¬ 
mount importance of entrusting the formation and extension 
of public galleries to a single mind. We cannot, I think, 
over-estimate the extraordinary good fortune which has given 
us here the untiring zeal and selective and widely-sympathetic 
range of appreciation to which Mr. Lane’s achievement tes¬ 
tifies. We feel confident that as long as the directorship 
remains in his hands the character and standard of our Gallery 
will be upheld. Mr. Rutter’s article raises the serious question 
as to his successor, which, of course, must some day be faced. 
Mr. Lane’s post is an honorary one, undertaken with enthu¬ 
siastic unselfishness. In a comparatively poor city, such as 
Dublin is, it is unlikely that in the future such a salary could 
be attached to the post as would enable us to attract the most 
highly qualified, and so the question of future directorship is 
one of special importance to us. 

The article further insists on the necessity of having a 
“ policy ” guiding the director in all such galleries as ours. 
This opens up a wide and difficult question. The policy of an 
individual director will be always defined and recognisable if 
he be a man of personality, but a consecutive policy, main¬ 
tained by successive directors, is hardly to be hoped for. Mr. 
Rutter seems to define his meaning of “ policy ” as a settled 
intention to make each gallery eminently representative of the 
work of one master or of one particular school, and says: 

People go to Scotland to study the Raeburns as they go 
to Holland for Rembrandt; to Birmingham for the pre- 
Raphaelites as to Venice for the Venetians. 
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What, then, should be the political attitude of our future 
directors? (Mr. Rutter will confess that the word “policy” 
is an unfortunate one in an Irish connection!) Long may 
Mr. Lane hold the helm for us here; yet, however much we 
may hope for good results in the future with the representative 
governing body which we possess, one cannot but remember 
how many a splendid personality has been wrecked on the 
treacherous rocks of Irish administration. 


January 28. 


R. Caulfield Orpen, 

Hon. Sec., Municipal Gallery of 
Modern Art. 
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Austin, Alfred. The Garden that I Love. Second Senes. 
Macmillan, 5s. net. 

The Century Magazine. May to October, 1907. Macmillan, 
10s. 6d. 

The Vision of Aridceus. By G. R. S. Mead. Theosphical 
Publishing Society, is. net. 

The Hymn of Jesus. By G. R. S. Mead. Theosophical Pub¬ 
lishing Society, is. net. 

Colum, Padraic. Studies. Maunsel, is. 

Stocker, R. Dimsdale. Seership and Prophecy. Samurai 
Press, 2s. net. 

Ward, John J. Some Nature Biographies. Lane, 5s. net. 

Calvert, Albert F. Granada and the Alhambra. Lane, 3s. 6d. 
net. 

Dargan, Edwin Preston. The /Esthetic Doctrine of 
Montesquieu. Baltimore; J. H. Furst, n.p. 

Hutchinson, W. M. L. The Golden Porch. A Book of Greek 
Fairy Tales. Arnold, 5s. 

Charles, M. The Story of Faust. The Theosophical Publish¬ 
ing Society, 5s. net. 

Wendell, Barrett. The France of To-day. Constable, 6s. net. 


Robson, A. W. Mayo. Cancer of the Stomach. Nisbet, 4s. 6d. 
net. 

Slaughter, Frances. " The One" Dog and "The Others." 

Longmans, Green, 5s. net. 

Archer, William, and H. Granville Barker. A National 
Theatre. Duckworth, 5s. net. 

Isaacson, The Rev. Charles S. The Story of the English 
Cardinals. Elliot Stock, 6s. net. 

Williams, E. Crawshay. Across Persia. Arnold, 12s. 6d. net. 
Anderson, Sir Robert. Criminals and Crime: Some Facts and 
Suggestions. Nisbet, 5s. net. 

Hill, Joseph. The Book Makers of Old Birmingham. 

Birmingham: Cornish, 7s. 6d. net. 

Crosland, T. W. H. Who Goes Racing? Collier, 3s. 

Leaves from the Note Book of Lady Dorothy Nevill. Edited 
by Ralph Nevill. Macmillan, 15s. net. 

Bleackley, Horace. The Story of a Beautiful Duchess. 

Constable, 21s. net. 

Gleanings After Time. Chapters in Social and Domestic 
History. Edited by G. L. Apperson. Elliot Stock, 6s. net 
Virgil’s Messianic Eclogue. Three Studies by Joseph B. 
Mayor, W. Warde Fowler, and R. S. Conway. Murray, 
2s. 6d. net. 

Robinson, W. The Garden Beautiful. Murray, 7s. 6d. net. 
Hueffer, Ford Madox. The Spirit of the People. Alston 
Rivers, 5s. net. 

The New Century Sunday School. The Discussions, edited, 
with an introduction, by the Rev. Frank Johnson. Sunday 
School Union, is. net. 

The Book of Fair Women. By Federigo Luigino of Udine. 

Translated by Elsie M. Lang. Werner Laurie, n.p. 
Harrison, Frederic. The Philosophy of Common Sense. Mac¬ 
millan, 7s. 6d. net. 

Letters of Dr. John Brown. Edited by his son, D. W. Forrest. 
Black, 10s. 6d. net. 

Cradle Tales of Hinduism. By the Sister Nivedita. Long¬ 
mans, Green, 5s. net. 

Dickinson, Captain F. Big Game Shooting on the Equator. 
Lane, 12s. 6d. net. 

The Golden Humorous Reciter. Seeley, 3s. 6d. 

Golden Thoughts from Thoreau. Lane, is. net. 

Gibson, Elizabeth. A Book of Reverie. Lane, is. net. 
Pirie-Gordon, C. H. C. Innocent the Great. An Essay on his 
Life and Times. Longmans, Green, gs. net. 

Love-Letters of King Henry the Eighth. Griffiths, is. net. 
Crawford, F. Marion. Gleanings from Venetian History. 
Macmillan, 8s. 6d. net. 

Roberts, Charles G. D. The Haunters of the Silences. Duck¬ 
worth, 6s. net. 

Biddulph, Colonel John. The Pirates of Malabar and an 
Englishwoman in India Two Hundred Years Ago. Smith, 
Elder, 6s. net. 

Seymour, Thomas Day. Life in the Homeric Age. Macmil¬ 
lan, 17s. net. 

Smith, Bertram T. K. How to Collect Postage Stamps. 
Bell, 6s. net. 

Stopford, Francis. The Toil of Life. Being a collection of 
essays on the philosophy of joy and pain. Walter Scott 
Publishing Co., 5s. 

Redfern, Percy. Tolstoy: A Study. Fifield, 2s. net. 

Holland, Clive. Things Seen in Egypt. Seeley, 2s. net. 

Lilly, W. S. Many Mansions. Chapman & Hall, 12s. 6d. net. 
The New Word. Owen, 5s. 

Merz Teresa. The Junto. With introduction by W. F. Lord. 

Andrew Reid, 3s. 6d. net. 

Golf. Greening, 6d. net. 

The Letters of Samuel Reynolds Hole. Edited by George A. B. 
Dewar. Allen, 15s. net. 

Another Book of Verses for Children. Edited by E. V. Lucas. 
Wells, Gardner, Darton, 6s. 

The Church Monthly. 1907. “ The Church Monthly ” Office, 
n.p. 

Nietzche Friedrich. Beyond Good and Evil. Foulis, 5s. net. 
Lucas, Bernard. The Empire of Christ. Macmillan, 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Sharp, Cecil J. English Folk-Song. Simpkin & Co., n.p. 
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Catalogue of the Historical Exhibition of Liverpool Antiqui¬ 
ties at the Walker Art Gallery, 1907. Liverpool: Lee & 
Nightingale, n.p. 

Davies, Randall. English Society of the Eighteenth Century 
in Contemporary Art. Seeley, 7s. net 

Rushton, William Lowes. Shakespeare’s Legal Maxims. 
Liverpool: Henry Young, n.p. 

Densmore, Emmet. Sex Equality. Swan, Sonnenschein, 6s. 

Theal, George McCall. History and Ethnography of Africa 
South of the Zambesi. Vol. I. Swan, Sonnenschein, 
7s. 6d. 

Ramk anu Lahari. Edited by Sir Roper Lethbridge. Swan, 
Sonnenschein, 5s. net. 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Volume XVIII. 
Longmans, Green, 6s. 6d. net. 

Rey, Guido. The Matterhorn. Fisher Unwin, 21s. net. 

The Charm of London. An Anthology compiled by Alfred H. 
Hyatt. Chatto & Windus, 2s. net. 

Wroth, Warwick. Cremorne and the later London Gardens. 
Elliot Stock, 6s. net. 

Lonergan, W. F. Forty Years of Paris. Fisher Unwin, 
10s. 6d. net. 

Smyth, Eleanor C. Sir Rowland HiU. The Story of a Great 
Reform. Unwin, 5s. net. 

Knight, E. F. Over-Sea Britain. Murray, 6s. net. 

Gregory, Lady. A Book of Saints and Wonders. Murray, 
5s. net. 

Westell, W. P. The Story of Insect Life. Culley, 5s. net. 

Shaw, F. G. Dry Fly Fishing and Salmon Fly Casting. 
Murray, 10s. 6d. net. 

Rayleigh, Peter. The Cogers and Fleet Street. Elliot Stock, 
n.p. 

Smith, Robinson. English Quotations. Routledge, 78. 6d. 
net. 

POETRY 

Rossetti to Tynan. Edited by Alfred H. Miles. Routledge, 
is. 6d. net. 

Betham-Edwards, M. Poems. Nutt, is. net. 

The Works of Tennyson. Annotated. Edited by Hallam Lord 
Tennyson. Macmillan, 4s. net. 

Fotheringham, the Rev. David Ross. War Songs of the 
Greeks. Cambridge : Deighton Bell, 3s. 6d. net. 

Gore-Booth, Eva. The Sorrowful Princess. Longmans, 
2s. 6d. net. 

Gurney, Elise Eleanor. Poems. Longmans, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Book of Living Poets. Edited by Walter Jerrold. Alston 
Rivers, 7s. 6d. net. 

Haworth-Booth, Ben. The New Life. Harrap, 3s. 6d. net. 

A Treasury of Ballads. Selected and arranged by M. G. 
Edgar. Harrap, is. 6d. net. 

A Treasury of Verse for Little Children. Selected and arranged 
by M. G. Edgar. Harrap, is. net. 

Hole, W. G. New Poems. Bell, is. net. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 

Stories from the Arabian Nights. Retold by Laurence Hous- 
man. Hodder & Stoughton, 15s. 

Pratt, Edwin A. The Licensed Trade. Murray is. 

Carroll, Lewis. Alice in Wonderland. Routledge, 2s. 6d. 
Lodge, Sir Oliver. Modern Views of Electricity. Macmillan, 
6s. 

Sadler, S. H. The Education of the Young. Routledge, 38. 6d. 
Norris, W. E. Matthew Austin. Nelson, 7d. net. 

Molifere, J. B. Poquelin. L'Etourdi ou les Contre-Temps. 
Dent, is. 6d. net. 

The New Mediaeval Library—The Chatelaine of Vergi, Of 
the Tumbler of Our Lady, The Duke of True Lovers. 
Chatto & Windus, 5s. net. each. 

The Poems of George Herbert. — Palgrave’s Golden Treasury. 

Oxford University Press. 

Scott, Sir Walter. Quentin Durward. Frowde. 

Jefferies, Richard. The Life of the Fields. Chatto & Windus, 
5s. net. 


Hope, Anthony. The Prisoner of Zenda. Arrowsmith, as, 6d. 
net. 

Swinburne, Algernon Charles. The Queen-Mother and Rosa¬ 
mond. Chatto & Windus. 

Lyall, Sir Alfred C. Poems. Routledge, is. net. 

Browning, Robert. Dramas and Dramatis Personae. Rout¬ 
ledge, is. net. 

Poems, Letters, and Prose Fragments of Kirke White. Edited 
by John Drinkwater. Routledge, is. net. 

The Spectator. Vol. IV. With introduction and notes by 
George A. Aitken. Routledge, is. net. 

Ruskin, John. A Joy for Ever, The Two Paths. Allen, is. net. 

Private Life of Marie Antoinette, by Madame Campan.— 
Memoirs of a Cavalier, by Daniel Defoe.— A Journey 
Round my Room, by Xavier De Maistre.— A Christmas 
Carol, by Charles Dickens.— Letters to Clarinda, by 
Robert Bums. Sisley’s, is. net each. 

Critical Essays, by Matthew Arnold.— Sonnets, by William 
Wordsworth.— Selections from the Speeches and Writings 
of Edmund Burke.—Counsels Civil and Moral, by Francis 
Bacon.— Minor Poems, by John Milton.— The Journal of 
a Voyage to Lisbon, by Henry Fielding.— Essays, by 
James Anthony Froude.— Scenes from Harry Lorrequer, 
by Charles Lever.— Poems, by Ben Jonson.— Grace 
Abounding, by John Bunyan.— Poems, by Percy Bysshe 
Shelley.— Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story, by George Eliot. John 
Long, 6d. and is. net each. 

Mathers, Helen. Cornin’ thro’ the Rye. Collins, n.p. 

The Priest and the Acolyte. With an introductory protest by 
Stuart Mason. London: The Lotus Press, 5s. net. 


THEOLOGY 

Harper, Thomas Greathead. Christ in Evolution. Sisley’s, 
6s. net. 

Bailey, the Rev. George. Leading Ideas of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. Dublin: Hodges, Figgis, n.p. 

Knowling, R. J. Literary Criticism and the New Testament. 
S.P.C.K., 2s. 

Kennett, Robert H. In Our Tongues. Arnold, 3s. 6d. net. 

Gutch, A. P. . My Father’s House. Mowbray, 6d. net. 

Notes on the Parables of Our Lord. By Archbishop Trench. 
With an introduction by A. Smythe Palmer. Routledge, 
2S. 6d. net. 

Shepard, the Rev. James William. Light and Life. Mac¬ 
millan, 6s. 

Psalter Prayers. With a preface by G. S. Cuthbert. Mowbray, 
is. net. 

Messages of Love. With verses by Rose Bourdillon. Mow¬ 
bray, gd. net. 

Macmillan, Hugh. The Isles and the Gospel. Macmillan, 
4s. 6d. 

The Private Devotions of Bishop Lancelot Andrewes. Alien- 
son, 2S. 6d. net. 

The Modern Reader’s Bible. Edited, with introduction and 
notes, by Richard G. Moulton. Macmillan, 10s. net. 

Freeth, J. F. The True Theology. Allenson, is. 6d. 

Woodward, Allen B. The Inner Man. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner, 5s. net. 


TRAVEL AND TYPOGRAPHY 

The Savage South Seas. Painted by Norman H. Hardy. 

Described by E. Way Elkington. Black, 20s. net. 

Scotland of To-day. By T. F. Henderson and Francis Watt. 
Methuen, 6s. 

Seton, Mrs. Ernest Thompson. Nimrod’s Wife. Constable, 6s. 
Enock, C. Reginald. The Andes and the Amazon. Fisher 
Unwin, 21s. 

Fisher, Gertrude Adams. A Woman Alone in the Heart of 
Japan. Sisleys, 7s. 6d. net. 

Woodward, Ida. In and Around the Isle of Purbeck. Lane, 
2 is. net. 

Holland, Clive. Old and New Japan. Dent, 15s. net. 

South Devon. Painted by C. E. Hannaford. Described by 
Chas. R. Rowe. Black, 6s. net. 

Alexander, Boyd. From the Niger to the Nile. In 2 vols. 
Arnold, 36s. net. 
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CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED 


DRINK THE 


WHITE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST 
It AFTER DINNER. 


&BLUE 


PUBLIC OPINION 

A WEEKLY REVIEW OF 
CURRENT THOUGHT & ACTIVITY. 

TWOPENCE EACH FRIDAY. 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


In making use less quantity. It being so muoh 
stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 


Nervous Disorders 


A deficiency of the phosphates causes a lower¬ 
ing of nervous tone, indicated by exhaustion, 
restlessness, headache or insomnia. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

(lUa-Alc«h«Uc) 

supplies the nerve cells with health-giving life 
force, restores strength and induces restful sleep 
without the use of dangerous drugs. 

An Ideal Tonic In Nervous Diseases 

If your chemist does not hare It In stock he can obtain 
it from Bortil, Ltd., 1M Old Stract, London, E. C. 


An Interesting ReVieW of World Events. 

To get a broad, comprehensive and clear view of the great move¬ 
ments afoot on the globe, to catch the inmost spirit of the activities of 
the world—to grasp their full meaning—read PUBLIC OPINION. 

This paper compels reading by the tremendous interest of its subjects 
and their cosmic sweep. It is a journal of timeliness that appeals to 
intelligent men and women who wish to know the best that is said 
and done in all fields of human activity. 

Its pages are brimful of information and discussion on Politics, 
Science, Religion, Literature, Art, Music, and the Drama, and of the 
people who keep the world turning around. It gives the best from 
all periodicals and keeps one abreast of the culture of the age in all 
lines of thought and achievement. To the busy man and woman it is 
indispensable. It is the paper that keeps you educated. 

PUBLIC OPINION is the ideal paper for every home, of interest 
to every member of the family, a luxurious necessity and a necessary 
luxary. Its circulation increases each week, and it is read by people 
in all parts of the world. 

Specimen Post Free on application. 


Offices: 30 & 31 Temple House, Tallis St., London, E.C. 


PUBLISHERS' MEDIA 


THE SPHERE. 

Id. Weeklg. 

A Literary Letter by C, K. S. appears each weak. Also List of Books Received. 

SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS' 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Office: Orest Now Strset, B.C. 


The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 10 or 12 Pages Daily. 

Populas Fsaturxs *as:— 

The Rev i ews of Books sad Literary Notes, Fall Roouml of the Principal 
Musical, Art, aad Dramatic Croats. Scieace sad Art Specially dealt with. 

FuUest Retort* of all Current Svente and Special Telegram* from Correspondents 

Everywhere. 


The February BOOK MONTHLY. 6d. net. 

CONTENTS. 

PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR 

A Town and Country Journal of Book Affairs; the same Embellished with many 
Pictures. 

CONTRABAND! 

Books Seized in His Majesty’s Customs. 

TREASURE FINDERS I 

Forged and Faked MSS., and How to Detect Them—By Tighe Hopkins. 
SUPPRESSED I 

Some Dook Pictures thdl we Know no More. 

A LONDON LETTER 

New Lamps for Old at the " Times " Book Club—By the Editor. 

ANNALS OF PRINT 

F nr Ce ituries cf the Cambridge University Press. 

A BY-WAYS SERIES 

The Bookseller and the Publisher as Topographer—By R. Cochrane. 

LIGHT AND LBADINO 

New Fact and Current Opinion Gathered from the Book World. 

THB GENERAL READER 

Snapshot Reviews of the Best and Best-Selling Books. 

NBW BOOKS NEARLY RBADY 

Particulars of Interesting Volumes like’y to be Published this Month. 

BOOKS OF THB MONTH 

A Classified Catalogue of the Noteworthy Books. New Editions, and Reprints of 
_ Janua y. ___ 

Publishers: S1MPK1N. MARSHALL & CO.. Stationers’ Hall Court. London. 


THE ACADEMY 

A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
SCIENCE AND ART. 

PRICE THREEPENCE. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 

Inland, 15*. post free. Foreign and Colonial, 17*. 6d. port free. 


This may he seat to any Newsagent, or to the Publisher of 
Thb ACADEMY, 93 Fsttbr Lane, E.C. 



Pleas* send me the Academy for the next, 
month*. I enclose remittance value - 
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SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 2b. 6<L net. 

ENGLISH SOCIALISM of TO-DAY : 

ITS TEACHINGS AND ITS AIMS EXAMINED 
By the Rig44 Hon. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.P. 

Daily Telegraph : '* He e is a bx>k with a greit heart and i g eat purpose : a book 
which dese ves and which we <*xnrct to attai« t very widest cireulat on. . . . 
W-8 uld like to sea copy of thia volume upo.i the table f every working-men’s 
club in t - c ntr .” 


MY ALPINE JUBILEE, I85I-I907. 

Crown 8vo. By FREDERIC HARRISON. 3a. 6<L net. 

v r. ' arol» Spender, in the Daily Chronicle. sa\a: “ A fascinating addition to an 
Alpne club libr ry: brimful f that natur -w rship whi:h ennobled all the earlier 
Alpine 1 te atu e, buoyant, ea er p ssi nate, h pp 


LORD WANTAGE, V.C., K.C.B. 

A MEMOIR. By his WIFE. With 8 Portraits. 

Large 8vo. 10 *. 6<L net. 

SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 

Guardian : " With rare dignity, e elf-restrai 1 , and sense of pr p rtion, in a s‘yle at 
o c dist ngu s ed. correct, and lucid. Lady Wantage has here told the st ry of a 
c nsistently n bl li et” 


THE SOCIAL FETICH. 

By LADY GROVE. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 

SECOND EDITION, with a NEW PREFACE. Ready in a Fa Days 

Country Life : ** Amusing es ays on social solecisms in w ich Lady Grave dis lays 
a delightf 1 sense of n - our.” 


HUMOURS OF THE FRAY: 

Rhyme, and Rand.rinse. By OHARLU L. GRAVES. 

3a. 6d. net. 

Daily Tii.xgraph: "All lover* of skilf J and witty light vent thould get Mr. 
Grav s' volume it nee.’’ 


REMINISCENCES OF OXFORD. 

By the REV. W. TU OK WELL. M.A. Revised a d t header Editi n. 
C nsid r bly Enlarged. With 16 ill ‘>tr tions. large poet 8-’o. 6e. 

Punch: Mr. Tuckwell's g od things illuminate every ptge, and are told with 
th t brevity w ch s essential to success.” 


A HISTORY OF THE MINORIES. 

By t’’e REV. E. M. TOMLINSON. Wit i 4 Portraits in Photogravure and 
9 Half-to le Illustratio s, emy 8vo. 18s. net. 

Tribune : ' An admira le example of histor cal reseats'*, and should be read by 
eve v stude t o L ndo i’s g eat past.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER AND CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


RAMBLING RECOLLECTIONS. 

By SIR- HENRY DRUMMOND WOLFF. With Photogravure 
and other Illustratioas. Two voil. 8vo, 50a. net. 

The Times ..—“ At every turn the Recollections bring us into C'-ntact with people and 
things that must interest all who care for character and political history. . . . The 
book, as we have said, well deserves to be reed, and it it certain to interest e large 
public.'' 


THE COMING STRUGGLE IN EASTERN 

ASIA. By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE. Author of “ Manchu and 
Muscovite,” "The Re-Shaping of the Far East," Ac. With 
numerous Illustrations and a Map. 8vo, 12 s. 6d. net. 


A NEW BOOK ON BUDDHISM. 

THE INWARD LIGHT. By H. FIELDING HALL. 

Author of the " The Soul of a People," &c. 10 s. net. 


THE EVERSLEY TENNYSON. Annotated by 

ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. Edited by HALLAM, LORD 
TENNYSON. In 9 Vote. Vol. II. Poem*. 4 s. net. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES-New Volume. 

APHORISMS AND REFLECTIONS FROM 

THE WORKS OF THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 

Selected by HENRIETTA A. HUXLEY. Pott 8vo, 2 s. 6d. net. 
Also cloth elegant, 2 s. 6d. net; limp leather, 3 s. 6d. net. 


JAMES THOMSON. By G. C. MACAULAY. Crown 8vo. 

2 s. net. 

English Men of Letters. 


A NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS. 

CONFESSIO MEDICI. By the Writer of " THE YOUNG 
PEOPLE." Extra Crown 8vo. 3 s. 6 d.net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 


GREENING’S BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


A NEW ROMANCE BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL.” 

BEAU BROCADE BEAU BROCADE 

A Dashing Romance of the Road, by BARONESS ORCZY, Author of ” The Scarlet Pimpernel," " I Will Repay,” &c. Price 6/- 

AS GOOD AS THE FAMOUS “ SCARLET PIMPERNEL.” First Edition. 15.000 Coplaa. sold oat. Saoond Edition now ready. 


WHO STOLE THE OROWH JEWELS? Soo 

THE GANG 

By DAVID WHITELAW, Author of " MacStodger’s Affinity.” 
Illustrated by the Author. Cloth, S/6 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

VINCENZO’S VENDETTA. 

A Novel by JOSEPH PRAGUE. Author of "The Abductort." «/- 


LADY LILIAN’S LUCK 

A Society Novel by the COUNTESS DB BREMONT, Author of 
’* Daughters o Pleasure.” Cloth, 6/- 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

THE GOLDEN HORSESHOE 

A Romanoe by ROBERT AITKEN. Anther of “Windfalls,'' 
"The Redding Strsik,” Ac. Cloth. «/- 


LET ERIN REMEMBER 


By MAY WYNNE. 6 1- 


A CHARMING GIRL 

A delightful Story by ESME STUART. Author of “ In the Dark." SI- 




Fiction Lover* must not mis* the MEW STORY by Mr. GERALD BISS. SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

THE WHITE ROSE MYSTERY 

- A Tale of Conspiracy by GERALD BISS, Author of " The Dupe.” 6/- 

Tbe Daily Telegraph says: *' A breathlessly exciting novel. It is a wonderful story. In some imperious fashion of its own it compels attentioa. You simply c 
help reading it. Its vivacity is infectious.” 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

THE LOVESEEKERS 

A Brilliant Novel by MARY WALPOLE. Bl- 




JUST PUBLISHED. 

THE HARVEST OF DECEIT 

A Thrilling Tale by CLIVE PEMBERTON. Bh 




Send a p.c. tor Greening's Catalogue. It will be aent yon goat tree. 

LONDON t GREENING and CO., LTD., 91 ST. MARTIN'S LANE, W.C. 


Printed for the P roprie to r*. Tin Wurou Paass, Lre.. by W. H. Sutra ft Sea. 33 Fetter Laae, Leadem. aad Published by H. E. Moaojuc. et 93 Fetter Lue. E.C. 
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Pbicb Thrbepbncb 


SEVEN BOOKS FROM THE GRANT RICHARDS LIST 


By ARTHUR MACHEN 
C “Tht Rome «f Soal* " and "Tht 
HOI of Dreams “contain between them 

aB Mr. Macben’s contribution, to 
modern fiction that have so far found 
their way between two covers. Each 
book has a frontispiece by S. H, 
Sitae. The first contains those classics 
of the horrible “The Groat God 
ha,” and “ The Three Imnestort,” 
and the second is a long nova, 6s. ea. 


By F1LSON YOUNG 
A. An indispensable book to all who 
attend the Opera is Filson Young’s 
“ The Wagaer Stories,” with Portrait. 
5s. net. ” The Daily Telegraph ” 
says : “What Charles Lamb did for 
Shakespeare Mr. Young has achieved 
for Wagner.” Also uniform with 
this volume is his collections of essays 
on music, entitled “Hastersingcrs,” 
bound in yapp Persian, price 5s. net. 


By JAMES DOUGLAS 
®. “The DapardeaaUe Sin,” the 
first novel by James Douglas, the 
dutingnished literary critic, has been 
called the most original novel pub¬ 
lished for many years. “ I sat down 
‘ astonied,’ like the old Jews, when I 
had finished it." says Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll in "The British Weekly." 
“ A fine and imaginative romance," 
says Thu Daily Telegraph. 6s. 


TWO NEW NOVELS 
O. (1) Tht Armada Gold,” by Edgar 
Turner and Reginald Hodder, authors 
of “Tht Purloined Print*.” 
“ Vigorous and entertaining," says 
“The Morning Leader.” (2) “Tht 
Individualist,” by Philip Gibbs. “A 
strong, real, vital piece of work.’’— 
“ The Observer,' Price 6s. each. 
Send for complete list of new novels. 
Grant Richards, 7 Carlton St., S.W. 


THE MOSHER BOOKS 


”pHB NEW CATALOGUE FOR 1908 is 
now ready, and will be sent free on request 
to booklovers anywhere that can be reached by 
mail. This Catalogue, like those that preceded It, 
is not made up of old and hackneyed quotations 
concerning books. You are not wearied by " a 
jollie good book" jingle and that sort of thing, 
bnt yon are treated to some very genuine prose 
and verse not seen in every ent and decidedly 
dried anthology. 

Thomas B. Mosher. Portland. Maine, U.S.A. 


Queen square club. 

A social club for men and women interested in 
politics, literature or art. Lectures, entertain¬ 
ments, chess and bridge. An exquisite Queen 
Anne club-house, close to the British Museum, 
and Russell Square Station. Inexpensive lunch 
and dinner. Subscription two guineas.—Apply 
Secretary, 9 Queen Square, Bloomsbury. 


NOTICE. 

I - 

All communications to the 
Editor should be addressed 
to 63 Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
W.C. 

All business oommunica¬ 
tions must be sent to The 
Manager of "The Academy," 
96 Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Books for Sale 


LJ ARMSWORTH’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
L -*■ OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, New 
and Revised Edition, 10 vols., cloth, gilt tops. 
Published at / 2 . 16s. net. 21s—W. E. Goulden, 
Bookseller, 5 St. Paul's, Canterbury. 


FRENCH BNGRAVBRS AND 
A DRAUGHTSMEN OF THE XVIIIth 
ENTURY, by Lady Dilke. 9 Photogravure 
Elates and 38 other Illustrations. Imp. 8vo, cloth. 
Published by Bell & Son. 1902, at 28s. net, for 
2s. 6d. net.— Walker. 37 Briggate, Leeds. 


DOOKS at onb-third cost — 

LJ Thousands of the Best Books at from 25 to 
0 per cant, below the original prices. Largest 
nd best Stock of Secondhand and New Remainder 
looks in the World. Write for our January 
Catalogue.—W. H. Smith & Son. Library 
lepartment, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, 

Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 


Saturday, February 15, at Three o'clock, 
Selwyn Brinton, Esq., M.A. First of Three 
Lectures on "The Art of Florence." Half- 
a-Guinea. Tickets may be obtained at the Office 
of the Institution. 


Type writing 1 


"TYPEWRITING promptly and accurately 
done. lOd. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Addreas, Mias Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Snrbiton, S.W. 


A UTHORS* MSB., 9d. per 1000 words, Ser- 
z 1 mons, Plays, and all kinds of Typewriting 
carefully done at home (Remington). Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed. Duplicating from 
3s. 6d. per 100.—M. L. L.. 18 Edgeley RoUT, 
Clap ham, S.W. 


T he booksbllbrs* provident 

INSTITUTION 


Founded 1137. 

Patron— Her Majesty Queen Alexandra. 

Invested Capital £30,000. 

A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 

Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest 

the sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent by 
Instalments) and obtain the right to participate in the 

following advantages: 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity 
as long as need exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Raliet in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Physicians 
and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage ia the Country (Abbots 
Langley, Hertfordshire) for aged Members, with 
garden produce, coal, and medical attendance free, in 
addition to an annuity. 

FIFTH. A Furnished House in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the use of Members and their 
families for holidays or during convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expense 
when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for 
Members only, but also for their wives or widows and 
young children. 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscriptions ooniers 
an absolute right to these benefits in ail casts of need. 

For further information apply to the Secretary, 
Mr. George LaRner, 28 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Books, etc.. Wanted 


THE CAMBRIDGE LITERARY AGENCY, 
A which is placing Novels, Short Stories, 
Articles, and Poems with over 100 (one hundred) 
Publishers and Periodicals, sold, on December 31. 
12 Short Stories and a Serial by UNKNOWN 
WRITERS. Hundreds of unique testimonials. 
All MSS. submitted by George G. Magnus, 
115 Strand, London. 


WTIL.L PURCHASE AT ANY TIME. 
v v ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, from 
the earliest times till the beginning of tbe XVIth 
Century; Incunabula and other Early Printed 
Books; Illustrated Books, Prints, from the XVtb 
and the beginning of the XVIth Century. Rare 
Old Book* and Prints.— Jacques Rosenthal, 
Munich, Bavaria. 10, Karlstr. 10. 
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The Autotype Company 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON 


MONOCHROME COPIES 

BY THE PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON 
PROCESS OF PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS 
From the PRINCIPAL COLLECTIONS OF NOTE. 

NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OP 
WORKS BY MODERN ARTISTS 

T HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY'S Processes of Permanent Photo¬ 
graphic Reproduction are extensively employed by the Trustees 
of the British Museum, the Local Government Board, many of 
the Learned Societies, and leading Publishers. 

COPIES OF COINS. SEALS, MEDALS. MSS., DRAWINGS, 
ENGRAVINGS, ART OBJECTS. MICROSCOPIC WORKS, &c. 

For Limited Editions the Autotype Processes of Book Illustrations 
are cheaper than any existing methods ol Block Reproduction', 
and yield infinitely superior results. 

Inquiries are inoited from those requiring Book Illustrations of the oery 
highest quality. SPECIMENS JND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. 


The Autotype Pine Art Gallery 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Open Free Daily, 10 to 6 



SECOND EDITION READY ON TUESDAY. 2s.6d.net 

ENGLISH SOCIALISM of TO-DAY : 

ITS TEACHINGS AND ITS AIMS EXAMINED 

By the Right Hon. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, MJ». 

Daily Tileouavh : " Here ia a took with a ttreit heart and a great purpose I » booh 
which deserves and which we expect to attain the venr witot CTCaUttoOe « . . 
We should like to see a oopy of this volume upon the table of every wor*m*-menx 


MY ALPINE JUBILEE, 1851-1907. 

Crown 8vo. By FREDERIC HARRISON. 3s. 6d. net 

Daily Telkoeaph : “ Mr. Harrison haa alwayx about him somethf?* “ SlfjSSS 

enthusiasm. Alike to those who know Switzerland and to those who do not we would 
cordially commend this very pleasant little volume.'* 


LORD WANTAGE, V.C., K.C.B. 

A MEMOIR. By hie WIFE. With 8 Portraits. 

Large 8vo, 10a. Sd. net. 

SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 

Guakdian: '• With ram dignity.self-restraint. nod sense of pmpoxgiajta aw*'“ 
onoe distinguished, correct, and lucid. Lady Wantage haa hero told the atory ot a 


THE SOCIAL FETICH. 

By LADY GROVE. Demy 8vo. So. net. 

SECOND EDITION, with n NEW PREFACE. Now mft. 

Nation : " Foil of Yivacity and pleasant Illustration, and makes a very medaue 


HUMOURS OF THE FRAY : 

Rhymes and Renderings. ^By^OHARLKB 1- OR*%S»- 

Daily Telegraph: "All lorers of skilfulInd witty light verso should get Mr. 


REMINISCENCES OF OXFORD. 

By the RKV. W. TUOKWRLL. MA Revised t"d cheaper EdWm. 
Considerably Enlarged. With 16 illustrations, largo pest 8vo. ee. M 

Punch : Mr. Tuckwell s good things illuminate every page, and are tokt vita 
th«t brevity wh*ch is essential to success." 


A HISTORY OF THE MINORIES. 

By the RKV. E. M. TOMLINSON. With 4 Portraiti in Photogravure sad 

9 Half-tone Illustrations, demy 8yo. 13s. net. ., , . u. 

Tribune : An admirable example of historical research, and ihould be read or 


London : SMITH. ELDER AND CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


The Booklovers Library 

delivers books in London and to any part of 
the United Kingdom. Its books are unlabelled, 
fresh, dean and inviting. It gives you a carriage- 
paid service or not, just as you wish. It gives 
you the books you want when you want them. 

FOR LONDON AND COUNTRY. 

ORDINARY SERVICE 


One Book 
Two Books 
Three Books 
Four Books ... 
Six Books 
Eight “ - 


Twelve Month, 

... SI 10. 
1116 , 
1 17 0 

a a 0 
a 1a 6 

3 3 0 


Six Month, 

a ia 0 
is 0 
1 1 0 

14 0 

1 11 < 
1 16 0 


Three Month, 

. a 70 
10 6 
la 0 

14 0 
16 0 
18 0 


Subscriber, to the above lecvice Buy exchange their book, personal)v or by 
m e t senaer a, often .-desired at the Library in Hanod'i Stares, end at 17 Hanover 
Street. W. Country Subscriber, to the above service nuy exchange their book, 
by Rail or Parcel, Post, a, often as denred, pa vine carriage both ways. All boxes 
or book, are forwarded to subscribe,, in advance; the lw«lwi volumes being 
returned to the Library upon receipt of fresh suppljr. The coat of carriage cut 
few book*, by rail, is in almost every esse the same a, oo two or three books. 


Booklet giving full terms of Subscription, the latest 
Monthly Book List, etc., Will be sent Post Free upon 
application. 


The Booklovers Library 

17 Hanover Street, London, W. 

And at Haj-roda Limited, Brompton Road, S.W. 


THE GEORGE MEREDITH 
BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION 

All admirers of the great Novelist should read 
the Monograph, 

GEORGE MEREDITH 

An Essay towards appreciation, by WALTER JERROLD, 
in the English Writers of To-Day Series. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 8s. 6d., with a Portrait of George Meredith. 


London: GREENING ft CO., Ltd., and all Booksellers. 


The Pongo Papers 

By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS 

Witl, IHa.tr.Uoni, by DAVID WHITBLAW. 216 art 

The book consists of a series of verses satirising the 
methods of modern scientific controrersalists. In¬ 
cluded in the volume is “THE DUKE OF 
BERWICK," an extremely amusing nonsense 
rhyme, _ 

THE PONGO PAPERS. ■% 

London s GREENING ft Co* LtL, 91 St Martin’s Lane, 
_ - 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 

The organisers (whoever they may be) of the 
memorial addressed to Mr. George Meredith on 
his eightieth birthday did not give to the Editor of 
The Academy the opportunity of adding his humble 
name to the list of signatories. The list consists of 
names under the following heads: Literary, Public 
Life, from Oxford University, from Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity, from Edinburgh, from Trinity College, Dub¬ 
lin; Artists, Dramatic, Editors; from France, and 
from the United States. Under the heading of 
Editors are to • be found the signatures of thirty 
editors of papers, none of which we can safely say 
has the same claim to represent pure literature as 
The Academy. We speak advisedly and with every 
respect for our literary contemporaries, The Spec¬ 
tator, The Saturday Review, and The Athenaum. 
The first-named two papers fcre primarily political, 
and The Athenceum has a “ trade ” element about it 
which bars its claim to be considered as a purely 
literary organ. We do not complain of this lack of 
courtesy on the part of the promoters of the memorial, 
we merely note it, and we venture to think that the 
congratulations of The Academy which we now offer 
to our greatest living novelist will be no less accept¬ 
able to Mr. George Meredith than those of the Daily 
Mail, the Daily Express, the Daily News, and the 
Review of Reviews, to take a few names at random 
from the list. 


It is with regret rather than surprise that we 
chronicle the death of the Tribune, London’s one and 
only “ penny, morning Liberal daily paper.” The. 
Tribune departed almost immediately after celebrat¬ 
ing .its second birthday, but its brief career contains 
a record, over which, in many respects, the organisers 
and staff of the paper may feel reasonably proud. 
From the very outset of affairs the enterprise was an 
adventure. The paper appeared fated to destruction 
almost immediately after it had started out on its 
hazardous career. An enormous amount of money was 
expended, in all close on £350,000, and up to the last 
hour of the paper’s life there was always a possibility 
of further capital being forthcoming. In the early 


autumn of 1906, when the outlook for the paper was 
the reverse of encouraging, Mr. S. J. Pryor assumed 
the editorship. Those who know the resources at his 
command in comparison with the results achieved by 
his enterprise must realise that his management of 
the Tribune was not the least of Mr. Pryors achieve¬ 
ments. Under his control the paper improved in all 
directions. Commercially it doubled its revenue from 
circulation and from advertisements in twelve months; 
politically and socially the paper expanded, gathered 
force, authority, and enterprise. If the necessary 
further capital had been forthcoming last week the 
paper, allowing for a rate of progress commensurate 
with that enjoyed in 1907, would have established its 
commercial prosperity inside twelve months. Such a 
result might have proved profitable to Liberalism, 
which to- 5 ay may be accurately described as “ the 
ha’penny paper party.” 


The failure of the Tribune gives rise to many 
obvious reflections. In the first place it is apparent 
that official Liberalism declines to disburse any moneys 
from the party’s coffers for Liberal enterprises col¬ 
lateral to the work of electioneering, and it is also 
plain that official Liberalism will not encourage its 
wealthy friends to draw upon their resources for pur¬ 
poses not directly concerned with party expenditure. 
Wealthy Radicals eager to join that “ moribund in¬ 
stitution ” the House of Lords clearly understand that 
they can force an easier passage to the peerage by 
swelling the party exchequer than by assisting enter¬ 
prises such as the Tribune. Such concerns as the 
latter, are to be regarded with benevolent patronage 
so long as they are preaching the gospel of the party 
and assisting it to win elections, but should they ask 
for any active aid or support it would be dangerous 
to accede to their requests without official sanction. 
And as the saying is in those circles of Liberalism 
which read Liberal newspapers for the purpose of 
following Captain Coe’s ” racing prophecies, “ the 
whisper goes round ” amongst the wealthy stalwarts 
of Radicalism that officialdom would greatly prefer 
any loose or moving capital to be transferred to the 
sanctuary of its own coffers. In the case of the 
Tribune it is safe to say that practically every source 
of Liberal wealth in the country was approached for 
assistance. The result of these negotiations provides 
its own commentary. 


We have been asked to draw attention to the first 
number of Representation, the Proportional Re¬ 
presentation- Society’s little monthly journal, which 
can be obtained from the Society’s offices, 28 St. 
Martin’s Lane,. Cannon Street, for one penny. We 
do this the more readily since we are inclined to sym¬ 
pathise in the main with the Society’s objects. At 
any rate, the composition of the Executive Committee 
is sufficient to show that the Society is no part of a 
scheme in party politics, since it includes, politicians 
of such various political complexion, and in some 
cases of such independent character as Sir William 
Anson, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Mr. Thomas Burt, 
Lord Carlisle, Lord Hugh Cecil, Sir W. R. Cremer, 
Sir John Gorst, and Sir Frederick Pollock, with the 
constant advocate of Proportional Representation, 
Lord Courtney, as Chairman, and Lord Avebury as 
President. The aims of the Society are thus succinctly 
stated: 

( 1 ) To reproduce the opinion* of the ejectors in Parliament and 
other public bodies in their true proportions, (a) To secure that the 
majority of electors shall rule and all considerable minorities shall 
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be beard. (3) To give electors a wider freedom ia tbe choice of 
representatives. (4) To give representatives greater independence 
from the financial and other pressure of small sections of consti¬ 
tuents. {5) To ensure to parties representation by their ablest and 
most trusted members. 


The methods advocated for the attainment of these 
ends are: (1) the union of single-member constituen¬ 
cies in larger two- or three-member constituencies; 
and (2) the adoption of some proportional voting 
system such as the one called the “ Single Transfer¬ 
able Vote.” This particular system is simply ex¬ 
plained on the cover of the journal, but members have 
not to pledge themselves to it in preference to any 
other. As regards aim (2), we are totally indifferent 
whether the majority of the electors rule or no. 
Probably the most innocuous Government we are 
likely to have under existing circumstances would be 
a Government with a bare majority, because the 
various Opposition elements could combine to pre¬ 
vent it from passing all but the most necessary 
measures. We do desire the Government which would 
govern least. Without committing the Society to any 
such desires, it appears to us at least to aim at the 
curtailment of the powers both of fictitious majorities 
and of small combinations such as caucuses, and at 
sending to Parliament representatives who, indepen¬ 
dent of party prejudices, admittedly possess the best 
legislative faculties. In such aims it has our sym¬ 
pathy. 


“ In the Upper House [of Convocation] the Bishop 
of Hereford said that racing prophecies did much 
harm.” A sentence like this is as satisfactory to the 
soul, as pleasing to the aesthetic sense, as the recur¬ 
rence of the refrain in an old song, as the constantly 
repeated references of Mr. Micawber to the possi¬ 
bility of something turning up. It is so perfectly and 
exactly the sort of remark that a Bishop is expected 
to make. And the folly of it! It is as if a man had 
said, in the midst of the ravages of the Black Death, 
that colds in the head and corns on the toes did much 
harm. Both propositions may be (and doubtless are) 
quite true, and are also of a quite monstrous imper¬ 
tinence. 


One understands, of course, that the Bishop was 
denouncing the gambling instinct. Well, if he desire 
to do this, let him leave the poor little gutter-snipe 
with his “bob” on this horse and his "half-dollar” 
on that alone; let him turn his attention to the great 
gambling engine of the Stock Exchange, to the 
accursed gang of company promoters whose trade it 
is to rob the widow and orphan, and the simple 
generally, of all they possess. The Turf is, no doubt, 
far from clean; but it is pure, shining honesty in com¬ 
parison with " the House ” and its purlieus. What 
a curious thing it is that, when a man utters his osten¬ 
tatious profession of “ Liberal ” principles, he is 
pretty certain to be found doing his best to make the 
wretched lot of the poor still more grey, wretched, 
and unhappy. It is a fine sight, indeed, to see a 
stout man, a “convinced Liberal,” rolling his Sunday 
evening’s port over his tongue, and declaring that 
in the interests of morality the public-houses must be 
closed on Sundays. 


A poor, rather squalid, interest, that of "all the 
winners ” ? Certainly; but what else have the Bishop’s 
friends left the working man? The robber tyrannies 
of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. destroyed between 
them the old fair world in which the poor man once 


dwelt; his guilds, his churches, his social frame¬ 
work were all cast down together into ruin for the 
benefit of shopkeepers and Reformation parvenues. 
All the good things of life were taken from the poor 
man; he was given in exchange the whipping-post and 
the workhouse and the gallows. Then came Cromwell 
to rivet the chains, and last of all came industrialism, 
a gospel which showed that the only end of the poor 
was to earn a fortune for the rich. An enlightened 
piety declared that for a \vorking man to play cricket 
on Sunday was a horrible offence; thus we have come 
to “ All the winners and S.P.” The Bishop of Here¬ 
ford is, of course, a “broad-minded” man; it would 
be well if he could recognise that a poor man requires 
some excitement in his life. It is, of course, great 
fun to vote for “ simple Bible teaching ’* and fraudu¬ 
lent naval contractors; but even such sports as these 
require occasional relief. 


The performance given at the Shaftesbury by the 
Sicilian players in a Sicilian play is astonishing. Malta 
is a melodrama taken from actual life; and is played 
with absolute realism. The effect is heightened and 
not diminished by the language which is used, and 
which few are in a position wholly to understand. The 
action is perfectly straightforward and easy to follow. 
It takes place in a village near Etna. The tragedy is 
of the simplest, and crudest, of passion and jealousy 
and revenge. It is the wedding day of Tana’s sister, and 
Tana is waiting for the return of the bride and bride¬ 
groom. She is betrothed to Ninu, but is passionately 
in love with Cola, the man whom her sister has 
married. In the second act she gives herself to Cola; 
in the last act Ninu finds out from her, and, mad with 
anger, cut’s Cola’s throat with a razor. That is the 
story of many a melodrama; Signor Grasso and Sig¬ 
nora Ferrau play in Malta, however, so that the 
drama seems to be a hideous tranche de la vie rather 
than a melodrama. 


We sympathise with the objects of ihe forthcoming 
International Art Congress for the development of 
drawing and Art teaching in so far as they are applic¬ 
able to industries. We>should be glad to see “ a closer 
working contact between art schools and manu¬ 
factories,” and “art schools freely u:ed as recruiting 
grounds for factories and workshops.” We think it 
would be well for as many boys and girls as possible 
to be taught to see objects on the flat and to reproduce 
them, and to have their eyes trained to some extent to 
observe proportions of tones and colours. But we do 
not at all desire to see greater facilities provided in 
England for teaching Art unapplied. There are far 
too many “ schools of art,” in which the youth of Eng¬ 
land, and indeed their elders, with inherent capabilities 
for only the strictest mediocrity in attainment, are 
cruelly encouraged to start on the difficult and unre- 
munerative profession of picture painting or book 
illustration. The result is not only a flood of worthless 
productions, but troops of wasted lives passed in very 
straitened circumstances. These lives might have 
been spent happily enough in the exercise of some craft 
in which a sense of beauty is useful, or in some trade or 
profession likely to bring in at least enough to secure 
comfort. 


The Council of the Protestant Alliance has distin¬ 
guished itself by passing a resolution protesting against 
the presence of the King at the requiem mass for the 
late King and Crown Prince of Portugal. The 
Alliance " humbly points out to his Majesty that, by 
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Act of Parliament, 1689, ’ all and every person and 
persons that is or are or shall be reconciled to or shall 
hold communion with the see or church of Rome shall 
be excluded, and be for ever incapable to inherit, 
possess, or enjoy the Crown and government of this 
realm, and the people of these realms shall be and are 
hereby absolved of their allegiance.’ ” The Protestant 
Alliance has a quaint idea of humility, and its 
expression of “ astonishment and distress at his 
Majesty’s attendance at a mass for the dead ” appears 
to us as an unmitigated piece of impudence, founded 
on an almost inconceivable stupidity. Does the Pro¬ 
testant Alliance seriously suppose that the King, by 
performing the kindly and gracious act of attending 
the requiem mass of his dead friend and brother Sover¬ 
eign, has become reconciled to or in communion with 
the Church of Rome ? And are we to take it that the 
members of this alliance seriously intend to intimate 
that they consider themselves abs jived of their 
allegiance? Truly one can say: Beati Mortui they 
shall escape the prayers of the Protestant Alliance. 


BROWN-TAILED FILLY 


Brown-tailed filly in the dim fir-wood, 
Gallop away to me; 

Along the fence and over the knoll, 

And I will set you free. 


She whinnied and pranced at my halloo, 
And tossed her blinding mane. 

She met me at the high-barred gate 
In the narrow, mossy lane. 


A home-spun halter wreathed her neck, 
No saddle did I need; 

She was a pony mountain-born, 

And I of the moorland breed. 


We trotted away through the brushwood copse, 
And past the waterfall, 

To the music of the missel thrush 
And the kestrel’s mating call. 


We thundered on the level tracks, 
Clearing rock and rut, 

Until we reached a little tarn 
And a lonely shepherd hut. 


Brown-tailed filly, you can take your ease 
In the meadows of my love; 

I’ll come to you when the night has gone, 

And the morning star’s above. 

Noel Somers. 


LITERATURE 

TENNYSON ON HIS ART 

The Works of Tennyson. Annotated by the Author 
and edited by his Son. Vols. I. and II. (Mac¬ 
millan, 4s. net per volume.) 

Is it simply in reaction against the smooth Tennysonian 
tradition that our living writers of verse seem bent less 
on expressing their conceptions melodiously than on 
getting clear and powerful conceptions to express ? 
There is scarce one of them, now that Mr. Watson is 
silent, whose work has not something of the harshness 
and perverseness of form and diction which at one time 
was the common attribute of immaturity. But if 
there is one fault from which, say, Mr. Sturge Moore, 
Mr. Hardy, or Mr. Doughty is free, it is mani¬ 
festly the fault of immaturity. Nor can it fairly 
be said, that our living poets are derivative. Mr. 
Doughty especially seems absolutely uninfluenced 
by any English model. By the side of the Victorian 
“ IdyHs, of the King” the epic of “The Dawn in 
Britain ” stands in magnificent alien majesty, dwarfing 
them as our Abbey dwarfs the petty vanity of a Royal 
procession at the opening of our egregious Parliament. 
The whole Tennysonian tradition is discredited. Yet 
it is still Beauty that is worshipped, still Truth that is 
sought, only we are no longer oppressed with scien¬ 
tific revelations, delicately distracted with doubts, 
blown to and fro with every wind of doctrine; we no 
longer argue in verse. Necessarily, the present is 
always influenced powerfully by the immediate past, 
but our poets have now, in plain words, left school; 
they are, in the true sense, living, with eyes for seeing 
clearly and directly, and a desire 

To thrust a naked phrase 
Like a lean knife between the ribs of Time. 

But observe, this directness of vision and apprehension, 
though it finds an expression that is often defective in 
melody, has yet not led to the violence and uncouth¬ 
ness, the emphatic crudeness, which disfigure and dis¬ 
colour so much of Browning’s work, itself reputed 
intensely “modem.” There is a clearness, a dis¬ 
tinction of manner, a simple earnestness for which you 
must look far and long in the work of the author of 
“ Old Pictures in Florence.” 

An excellent test of poetry is, of course, parody. 
You may parody Mr. Doughty's epic with all imagin¬ 
able ease by applying his vehement singularity of 
vocabulary and diction to a grotesque theme, but you 
cannot achieve more than a verbal parody. You can¬ 
not parody the essential poetry of “ The Dawn in 
Britain,” you cannot parody the essential poetry of 
Mr. Sturge Moore or the late Francis Thompson. Not 
so with Tennyson. Mr. Swinburne, who has parodied 
his own verse with a delightfully candid exactitude, 
has also parodied “ The Higher Pantheism ” abso¬ 
lutely, its idea as well as its form; and the fact that 
such parody is possible and perfect is in itself a sorrow¬ 
ful judgment of the intellectual and spiritual value of 
the original. You feel the grotesque inadequacy of 
Higher Pantheism itself as a creed or attitude of 
personal acceptance of the wonderful world. And that 
is the true parody which is at once criticism and 
laughter. 

People are accustomed to speak of Tennyson as the 
poet of the later nineteenth century, and to bring for 
proof his stainless personal life, his religiousness, his 
patriotism, the purity and restraint of his love-poems, 
his metaphysical tendency. But these do not make a 
poet, any more than Browning’s unique fondness for 
discussion in verse and surprising, often disconcerting, 
mental alertness, of themselves, make him a poet. All 
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these may well be, we say; and yet, for depth of passion, 
for spiritual poignance, for profound apprehension of 
eternal things, we turn, among poets of our own time, 
not to Tennyson or Browning, but to Coventry Pat¬ 
more, to Francis Thompson, to a contemporary and a 
successor. Their work is far smaller in bulk, lower in 
level; but what indefinable reflection is it of “ unaccus¬ 
tomed brightness,” of heavenliness, that we discover 
in the few pages of their best poems. It is only (to 
change the metaphor) when hearing this loftier music 
that we know verily the incomparable breath of song. 
And by reason of this inevitable preference, simply 
because of finding in these poets what we can never find 
in Tennyson, we are apt to regard the latter a little 
unjustly perhaps, and to disparage the serene excel¬ 
lence of his best work, the lavish perfection and dainty 
triumph of poems full of pure delight. 

Well, the two volumes before us, commencing a new 
edition, as comely and desirable as heart could wish, 
give occasion, not simply for the foregoing desultory 
reflections, but for a recollection of the early Tennyson. 
And here is a singular thing. Take the first series of 
Mr. Swinburne’s “ Poems and Ballads ”—you are 
conscious of a personality behind those astonishing 
melodies; that they are but a casual breath of sense- 
confounding genius, genius that unites and makes them 
definitely one, the authentic utterance of a dominant 
voice. But how vague and elusive is the personality 
of these early poems of Tennyson 1 They are, you 
feel, the result of a diffusion rather than an insup- 
pressible outpouring of genius; a river has been 
dammed, has gently overflowed—and lo! the beauty 
of “Mariana” and “The Lady of Shalott.” Who 
was that Tennyson, you ask, marking the vagueness 
of the waters? 

The notes which, under the editorship of the poet’s 
son, are now first printed, do not greatly help in the 
answering of that question, which remains a vain one, 
perhaps a foolish one. They are often trivial, ex¬ 
plaining the obvious with emphatic precision. But 
they are valuable when Tennyson speaks of his own aim 
and position, demurring at the description of himself 
as “ artist first, then poet ”: 

I suppose I was nearer thirty than twenty before I was anything 
of an artist, and in my earliest teens I wrote an Epic between 5,000 
and 6,000 verses, chiefly a la Scott, and full of battles, dealing, too, 
with sea and savage mountain scenery. I used to compose sixty or 
seventy lines all at once and shout them about the fields as I leapt 
over the hedges. I never felt so inspired, though of course the poem 
was not worth preserving, and into the fire it went. 

Interesting, too, is the identification of certain places 
and incidents, and the recollection of journeys, visits, 
conversations, impressions, which give an autobio¬ 
graphical value to these notes. Some of the uncollected 
verse which is here printed has already appeared in the 
“ Life,” but it is mostly new to us. In an appendix is 
given the prize poem, “ Timbuctoo,” and another early 
piece, “ The Hesperides,” which was published and 
suppressed, and is now finally recovered. Be it frankly 
said that “ The Hesperides ” might well have remained 
suppressed; but it was very meet and right at length to 
reprint “ Timbuctoo,” the verse of which is unmis¬ 
takably and prophetically Tennyson’s in its fluency and 
frequent rapidity. You may remark already the 
technical felicity, the pure artistry, which seldom failed 
him, and seem as surely at his command in his early 
as in his later work. Poems he wrote, later, more 
grandiose in conception, loftier in dignity, but never 
aught more perfect in form than the two “ Marianas ” 
or “ Morte D’Arthur.” 

In the midst of delightful notes on birds and woods 
and flowers, notes that are an added testimony to 
Tennyson’s loving and cunning observation of Earth’s 
infinities; in the midst of fragments of letters, refer¬ 
ences to the ever-welcome FitzGerald, to Carlyle and 


Spedding, it is disconcerting to discover such a com¬ 
ment as this upon a line from “ The Lotus Eaters ”: 

Weary the wandering fields of barren foam. 

Made by me on a voyage from Bordeaux to Dublin (1830). I saw a 
great creamy slope of sea on the horizon, rolling toward us. I often, 
as I say, chronicle on the spot, in four or five words or more, 
whatever strikes me as picturesque in nature. 

And there are several notes here which reveal Tenny¬ 
son’s habit of carefully noting similes and fancies and 
transmuting them to verse years after. Every man to 
his taste; but we confess the frequent candid exemplifi¬ 
cation of a practice which we had only assigned to im¬ 
poverished rhymsters seems to us a little curious. 
Poetry, said Wordsworth, takes its origin from 
emotion remembered in tranquillity. Poetry, says 
Tennyson, is an epithet remembered in tranquillity. 

Let it not be thought, however, that notes of this 
sort abound. For the man who wants to know his 
Tennyson from roof to foundation, every stair, room, 
closet, window, door and tapestry—only, not expecting 
so much as the smell or shiver of a ghost, nor secret 
hiding-place, nor secret oratory, nor altar unknown— 
who wants to apprehend, if only in retrospect, the 
fascination of a commanding figure in modern letters, 
this edition, so far as we are able to consider it at 
present, is quite indispensable. 


HOMER AGAIN 

The Rise of the Greek Epic. By Gilbert Murray, 
LL.D., Fellow of New College, Oxford, and 
formerly Professor of Greek in the University of 
Glasgow. (Clarendon Press, 1907. 6s. net.) 

The book consists of ten lectures, constituting the 
Gardiner-Lane Course for 1907, delivered by Dr. Gil¬ 
bert Murray at the invitation of Harvard University. 
Dr. Murray has taken the line which we should 
have expected from a scholar of his great learning, 
originality, and sense of literary beauty and style. 
His theme must always be fascinating, and, treated as 
it is in a bright, almost buoyant, fashion, must have 
been very attractive to his American audience. 

His theory of the Homeric epic is that the poems 
do not represent the inventions of one man, but are the 
birth of the ever-shifting traditions of many genera¬ 
tions. The early Tigean races, whose civilisation is 
attested by recent discoveries in Crete and Mycenae, 
founded what may be called (having regard to the 
primitive scale of things) empires, which fell before 
successive waves of invasion from the North and 
North-west. This Mgt&n civilisation, according to 
the lecturer, was not Greek: 

As a matter of fact, there were no Greeks in the world in those 
days, any more than there were Englishmen before the Angles came 
into Britain, or Frenchmen before the Franks invaded Gaul. 

These iElgean empires, Troy, Mycenae, Crete, were 
succeeded by a Dark Age lasting several centuries. 
The second city founded on the site of Troy dates as 
far back as 2000 b.c. The position of Troy must have 
been peculiarly favourable, for no less than six cities 
rose on her site. When Troy fell all Achaean Greece 
fell with her. 

We find in the earliest ages of which we have any 
knowledge those influences which Dr. Murray calls 
“ strongholds of the primitive beast in man.” But it 
is a great mistake to regard these as Hellenic. On 
the contrary, Hellenism is always found waging an 
arduous war against human sacrifice, slavery, the sub¬ 
jection of women, unchastity, and cruelty. In support 
of his warning against such a conception of Hellen¬ 
ism, Dr. Murray takes instances chiefly from the 
“ Iliad,” because he believes the “ Iliad ” to have been 
the more “ Homeric ” of the two poems. The name- 
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less redactor, to whom we owe so much, could not 
wipe out these blots in the pre-Hellenic lays which he 
moulded into the two epics, but he dwelt on them as 
little as possible, if he could not absolutely banish 
them. Neither incest nor the sin of Sodom and 
Gomorrah has any place in Homer. As to cruelty— 
there is no torture in the “ Iliad.” There is a passage 
in II. xiii., 572, where the sufferings of a wounded man 
are dwelt on, and he is compared to a bull struggling 
in a net. This comes from some older poet. But 
Homer adds, “so he struggled a little while, not at all 
long,” willing to spare the feelings of his hearers or 
readers. The very same phrase is used in reference to 
the hanging of the handmaidens in the “ Odyssey,” 
xxii., 473. It is the most painful passage in Homer. 
But Dr. Murray remarks that the “ Odyssey ” is not 
so carefully expurgated as the “ Iliad.” In II. xxiii. 
it has to be recorded that twelve Trojans were 
sacrificed on the grave of Patroclus. But the poet 
averts his eyes from the scene. He gives it only a 
line and a half (175). The sacrifice of a bull occupies 
five lines, or ten, if we include the roasting (i., 458- 
467). Slavery is deplored much as Aristotle deplored 
it, as a necessary evil. “ The day of enslavement 
robs a man of half his manhood.” Even Helen is 
not upbraided, and she testifies to the kindness of 
Priam. Everyone remembers the Andromache scene 
in the sixth book of the “ Iliad.” But throughout 
that poem there is a suppression of female interest, 
due in Dr. Murray’s opinion to the prevalence in 
ancient times of a taboo on warriors on the war-path, 
taking the form of wearing the hair long, and espe¬ 
cially of abstaining from familiar intercourse with 
women. However, we find on very ancient cups, seals, 
and pottery of various kinds long-haired men engaged 
in quite pacific pursuits. Then, how the poem is 
governed by the guardian goddesses Athena, Hera, 
Thetis, to whom Achilles brings all his troubles, proud 
as he is of that great “ saga-figure,” Peleus, his 
father! The pre-Hellenic races were matriarchal. On 
this we would quote from Lecture II. an eloquent 
passage: 

The influence of the patriarchate on religion is, of course, over- 
poweringly great. Protestant and Mahometan countries are entirely 
dominated by it. Yet if one tries to think for a moment of the vast 
volume of prayer that is steaming to heaven at any one hour from 
all corners of the world, I wonder if he will find any more intense, 
more human, more likely to achieve its end, than the supplication 
which rises from all parts of Southern and Eastern Europe, to that 
most ancient and many-named Madonna, who has sat throned upon 
her rocks and been a mother of many erring children from thou¬ 
sands of years before the coming of Christianity. And, further, if 
a man, who believes somehow in the reality and ultijnate worth of 
some religion of gentleness or unselfishness, looks through the waste 
of nature to find some support for his faith, it is probably in the 
phenomena of motherhood that he will find it first and most 
strikingly. 

Dr. Murray observes that in the early vases, while men 
are freely caricatured, women are always idealised. 

The fourth lecture on the ancient book is full of 
interest and instruction. The earliest books were not 
meant to be read by the student. The master would 
read or declaim it to his disciple. So in the Middle 
Ages. Not even Merlin could penetrate to the inner¬ 
most chambers of the mystic volume: 

None could read the text, not even he, 

And none could read the comment but himself. 

Dr. Murray, developing the method of Prof. Seymour, 
whose book on the Homeric age was recently reviewed 
in The Academy, illustrates largely from the history 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, in which he appears to be 
profoundly learned. Taking up the subject again in 
the seventh lecture, he asks what would the Homeric 
bard have done with the Book of Judges, if he 
had tried to mould it into an epic poem ? He would 
probably have chosen Gideon for his hero, and the 


Song of Deborah would come finely in. But Jeph- 
thah’s story and sacrifice is too good to be omitted. 
When the embassy comes to the men of Gilead, calling 
them to join Gideon, their spokesman will explain how 
their aged chieftain Jephthah cannot lead them in per¬ 
son, seeing that he is not yet purified from the slaying 
of his daughter. The whole story would then be told. 
If the dates did not quite tally, the poet would “ ignore 
the dates and let the Muse have her way.” The tale 
of Samson could be told by some character like Nestor, 
Gideon’s father, Joash, or his armour-bearer, Purah. 
We hope Dr. Murray is meditating such an epic. He 
could do it well in English, ay, and in Greek, too. 
Homer could have borrowed from Hesiod or even 
from Eumelus. Masses of tradition were growing 
up side by side for centuries, and each could be quoted 
by the other, as easily as Judges by Samuel, or Samuel 
by Judges: 

Both these books, if we are to believe the most careful Biblical 
scholars, had begun to exist by 900 B.c • but “Judges” was only 
finished a little before b.c. 200, and “ Samuel ” not quite finished 
then. . . . “Isaiah” is full of quotations from the “Second 

Book of Kings.” On the other hand, ihe “ Second Book of Kings ” 
quotes not merely “ Isaiah,” but the much later “ Jeremiah.” . . . 
All the great books were growing up together, and passages could be 
repeated from any one to any other. 

These books were evolved from primitive material, 
which was originally polytheistic. So through the dark 
ages which followed the Achaean period successive 
generations of poets “ lived in the Epic Saga and by 
it and for it.” At last some nescio quis made a 
long poem out of them all. Such is Dr. Murray’s 
theory. But it is hard to believe in succes¬ 
sive generations of inspired epic poets. It is still 
harder to believe in the unknown genius who, out of 
this mass of epic tradition, evolved the “ Iliad ” and 
the “ Odyssey.” And our credulity is taxed to break¬ 
ing point when we find that the unknown genius, who 
constructed out of disconnected epic saga “ the great¬ 
est poem that ever sounded on the lips of man,” com¬ 
mitted faults which show “ a lack of originality or even 
6 f sincerity.” The subject of the “ Iliad ” is second- 
rate—a chieftain sulking over a personal slight. We 
find lack of finish, contradictions, loose linguistic 
forms, ready-made similes, which sometimes seem to 
be inserted in the wrong place. These are indeed 
serious faults, but they cannot dislodge the poems 
from their thrones. The marvellous hold which the 
poems have maintained on the human mind is due to 
that intensity of imagination which tells us how Helen 
let the tear down fall for her husband of yore and her 
city and her parents, and how the Trojan elders said 
“ strangely like is she in face to the immortal god¬ 
desses.” So we hear for once, and once only, of the 
furious driving of Jehu, the son of Nimshi. But the 
intensity of imagination which lies behind the present¬ 
ment of Helen and of Jehu makes thoughts about 
them live and vibrate thousands of years after their 
first utterance: 

The driving of Jehu, the weeping face of Helen—these have behind 
them not the imagination of one great poet, but the accumulated 
emotion of the many successive generations who have heard and 
learned and themselves afresh recreated the old majesty and loveli¬ 
ness. . . . There is in them, as it were, the spiritual life-blood 

of a people. 

We cannot believe in an epic saga treated throughout 
at least five centuries with “ uniformity of splendour,” 
nor in the “ diligent and reverent ” person who gave 
the poems their present shape. 

Dr. Murray holds broadly the Reichelian armour 
theory. But this hypothesis must be abandoned, until 
the objections brought forward against it by Mr. 
Andrew Lang and others are answered. They are 
founded on the evidence of ancient Minoan works of 
art, and are in our opinion unanswerable. 

R. Y. Tyrrell. 
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THE POET OF "THE SEASONS” 

James Thomson. By G. C. Macaulay. (Macmillan 
and Co., Ltd., 2s. net.) 

The publication of Mr. Macaulay's excellent mono¬ 
graph may do something to revive an interest in one of 
the most neglected figures in the history of English 
literature. Few poets have suffered so severely at the 
hands of time as the author of “ The Seasons,” yet few 
have assisted more materially the development of 
English poetry. 

Of Thomson’s life, which would appear to have 
been a peculiarly uneventful one, but little is known, 
and we are indebted to Mr. Macaulay for the acquisi¬ 
tion of some further details. Born at Ednam, in Rox¬ 
burghshire, some time in the year 1700, Thomson was 
educated at Jedburgh Abbey, and afterwards at Edin¬ 
burgh University. He came to London in 1725, where 
he appears to have made a living by the writing of 
poetry. In 1730 he travelled to France and Italy as 
tutor to Charles Richard Talbot. Subsequently he 
held the office of Secretary of Briefs, and in 1736 he 
purchased a house in Kew-foot Lane, Richmond, where 
he resided until his death in 1748. He seems to have 
been a man of convivial habits, somewhat shy and 
self-conscious, a generous friend and an entertaining 
companion. The traditional stories of his indolence 
of disposition rest on no very secure foundation, and 
are probably based upon the fact that he was a very 
late riser, and devoted the night to the labours of 
composition. 

It must be conceded that his poetry exhibits some 
of the worst defects of his period. His constant use 
of inelegant Latinisms, his unrestrained tendency to 
periphrasis, his deliberate avoidance, on many occa¬ 
sions of simplicity of expression, his curious fondness 
for compound words—these remain as permanent 
blemishes on his finest work. It is scarcely possible 
to read a page of Thomson without alighting upon 
such words as “ amusive,” “ exanimate,” “ success¬ 
less,” “irriguous,” “ inexhaustive,” “constringent,” 
and “ luculent.” His style is closely modelled oil 
Milton’s, but, while reproducing many of Milton’s 
weaknesses, he lacks too often his sublimity. 

These admissions having been made, however, it 
remains to be said that modern criticism is in danger 
of under-estimating the essential greatness of Thom¬ 
son’s poetry. More than any poet of the nineteenth 
century, he delivered us from the thraldom of those 
artificial conventions which Pope and his immediate 
successors had sought to impose upon English verse. 
That Renaissance of Wonder which, at a later period, 
was to capture the imagination not only of England, 
but of civilised Europe, was due in no small degree to 
the assiduous labours of Thomson. While lacking the 
spiritual perception of Collins, he first conceived of the 
phenomena of Nature as objects worthy to inspire the 
pen of a great poet. He approaches his subject in a 
somewhat timorous attitude. He finds it necessary to 
apologise for singing of the life of beasts and birds, 
and of the seasons, with their infinite variety and 
golden pomp. He shelters himself behind the authority 
of the classical poets: 

Nor ye who live 

In luxury and ease, in pomp and pride, 

Think these lost themes unworthy of your ear. 

Such themes as these the rural Maro sung 

To wide-imperial Rome, in the full height 

Of elegance and taste, by Greece refined. 

Even so, he is careful to diversify his narrative by the 
introduction of irrelevant and wearisome stories of the 
loves of country nymphs and swains. When, however, 
he abandons himself to the inspiration of the moment, 
he is seldom at fault. He wrote invariably with his 
eye on the object. He was a keen and accurate ob¬ 


server, and he described what he saw in language 
charged with a deep passion and intimate feeling for 
Nature. His poems abound with the happiest of de¬ 
scriptive touches. Such pictures as the snowstorm in 
“ Winter ” or the well-known angling scene in 
“Spring” have seldom been excelled. There is a 
minuteness of detail about such a passage as the fol¬ 
lowing, which is singularly alien to the spirit of 
eighteenth-century verse: 

When from the pallid sky the sun descends, 

With many a spot, that o’er his glaring orb 
Uncertain wanders, stained; red fiery streaks 
Begin to flush around. The reeling clouds 
Stagger with dizzy poise, as doubting yet 
Which master to obey ; while rising slow, t 

Blank, in the leaden-coloured east, the moon 
Wears a wan circle round her blunted horns. 

He has enriched our language with many a homely 
proverb: 

Books are but formal dulness, tedious friends. 

Delightful task ! to rear the tender thought, 

To teach the young idea how to shoot. 

Or sighed, and looked unutterable things. 

Loveliness 

Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 

But is, when unadorned, adorned the most. 

Where wisdom loves to dwell. 

With friendship, peace, and contemplation joined. 

There, studious, let me sit, 

And hold high converse with the mighty dead— 

these—and a dozen others might be quoted—have 
passed into the currency of familiar speech. 

Thomson was not, perhaps, a great poet—though 
even this statement must be accepted with certain 
reservations—but his finest work entitles him to the 
respectful consideration of all genuine lovers of 
poetry, and even the Englishman who does not care 
for poetry at all should treasure with some affection 
the memory of the man who wrote “ Rule Britannia! ” 

All students of literature will welcome Mr. Macau¬ 
lay’s volume, which is a model of scholarly research 
and discriminating criticism. 


AN AMBITIOUS QUEST 

From the Niger to the Nile. In two volumes. By 
Lieutenant Boyd Alexander, Rifle Brigade. 

» (Edward Arnold, 36s. net.) 

These two handsome volumes contain the history of 
a great journey, and are profusely illustrated with very 
graphic and interesting photographs, while they 
include valuable maps. The tale is told very grace¬ 
fully—with an artist’s hand and a poet’s mind. 
Lieutenant Boyd Alexander first conceived the idea of 
connecting up the two great rivers (the Niger and the 
Nile) by routes hitherto ill-explored—some sections of 
the journey having never been visited before—with 
Lake Chad as the middle objective. Our author con¬ 
fesses himself under the spell of the great desert lake: 
“ Chad became the pendant that I aimed at, hanging 
on the links of our other enterprises,” and so in 1903 
an expedition was planned and gradually developed to 
undertake this very ambitious quest. Those that took 
part in it were: Lieut. Boyd Alexander, Rifle Brigade; 
Captain Claud Alexander, Scots Guards: Captain 
G. B. Gosling, Rifle Brigade; Mr. P. A. Talbot, B.A., 
and Jose Lopez, an invaluable interpreter. 

The objects of the expedition were comprehensive, 
combining with pure exploration and geographical 
survey a very thorough study of all animal life, birds, 
beasts and fishes, and all the sport that could be had 
on the way. It did further include a most intelligent 
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appreciation of the many peoples whose countries were 
passed through. The party were well equipped for 
their task. Mr. Talbot was an expert surveyor, and 
his work on the Liberian frontier had already attracted 
attention; Captain Claud Alexander, to a natural talent 
in the same field, had added the study which had gained 
him the diploma of the Royal Geographical Society 
(these were the two geographers, strictly speaking); 
Captain Gosling was a first-rate soldier and sports¬ 
man and a careful naturalist; Lieut. Boyd Alexander 
was a finished and enthusiastic ornithologist and a keen 
observer in all fields. He was also a valuable assistant 
in the map-making, and ended by doing many hun¬ 
dred miles of survey alone. Jose Lopez, an old hench¬ 
man of the author’s for many years, besides being a 
competent interpreter, was a skilled skinner and a 
fearless sportsman. Provided with two boats of beaten 
steel in sections, and an ample store of ammunition, 
medicines, provisions, and trade goods, the party were 
on the Niger on the 18th March, 1904, and then their 
work began. 

It is a long journey through which we must follow 
our heroes, and it takes many pages to tell of it, but we 
do not think that the reader will tire much in his pas¬ 
sage through them. By the rivers Niger, Benue, Gon- 
gola, and Yo, the boats reached Lake Chad on 13th 
October, 1904. Meanwhile, a wide detour was made to 
the north by the two geographers of the party, from 
Ibi on the Benue, over the Murchison range, by the 
Bam hills and Banchi to the mountains of the Kerri- 
Kerri cannibals, and so through the country of the 
comparatively civilised Fulani and Kanuri (the survey 
being here over eighty miles from north to south), into 
the Bomu country, and at last to Lake Chad. Kukawa, 
the last survey station, was reached on 8th December. 
But not reached, alas, before heavy toll had been taken 
of the expedition. On November 13th, and before he 
reached the lake, Captain Claud Alexander died at 
Maifoni from gastric enteritis, in the fort of the West 
African Frontier Force. His death is very patheti¬ 
cally described by his brother, who pays a generous 
tribute to Dr. Allan C. Parsons, who tended him, and 
to the late Lieut. Farmer, the commander of the fort, 
and writes the epitaph to a dear brother, brave 
soldier, and delightful friend. 

The remaining three Englishmen spent Christmas 
Day of 1904 at Kaddai, on Lake Chad, and the contrast 
of their surroundings with those of an English Christ¬ 
mas evoked this graceful thought: 

I doubt not the scene was more like the first Christmas of all on 
the night of the wonderful star, when Gabriel came to the shepherds 
and bade them be first on the road which led kings to Bethlehem. 

The next day Mr. Talbot returned to England via 
the Benue and Niger, bearing with him the maps and 
over eight hundred birds. The months between 
Christmas and May, 1905, were spent in explor¬ 
ing Lake Chad. These explorers have established 
definitely the fact that Chad consists of two lakes 
separated by fifteen miles of reedy marsh. The 
northern half (lying north and south) is about fifty 
miles long and forty miles wide at its widest; the 
southern (lying north-east by south-west) is smaller, 
and nowhere more than thirty miles across. The lakes 
are fed by the rivers Yo on the north and Shari on 
the south, and the writer thinks that the action of 
these rivers has caused a silting up between the two 
halves, which has given the idea that the volume of 
water is decreasing. The water is sweet to drink, but 
nowhere is it found more than four feet deep, and 
generally it is much shallower, making navigation 
difficult. A graphic and picturesque impression of the 
lake is found on page 319, volume I.: 

Imagine a large pool in a grass-grown plain, lying shallow, like 
water in the palm of an outstretched hand formed by the rivulets 
of the rain coming to rest in the gentle depression of an otherwise 
flat surface, and you have a miniature Lake Chad. 


Then, the writer surrounds it with a colour¬ 
ing all his own. The Bedumas, the lake 
people, are as mysterious as the lake itself, and are 
very difficult to get in touch with. From the speci¬ 
mens brought home it has been found that most of the 
Chad fish are found in the Nile and the Niger— 
proving that geologically the high country between the 
two rivers is new. Lieut. Alexander’s report of the 
climate is a distinctly good one—almost a white’s 
man's land. 

From Lake Chad the two remaining English ex¬ 
plorers, with Jose Lopez, ascended the river Shari, 
passing the German fort of Kusseri on the south 
bank and the French fort Lamy on the north bank. 
We have here brought back to us the story of the 
occupation of this country, after many reverses, by 
those heroic Frenchmen, Lamy and Gentil, and the 
death of Lamy at the hands of Rabeh Lebeir—once the 
scourge of the Sahara—himself wounded and dying, 
and our author writes: 

So died in greatness Rabeh, the slave boy. who. by his genius for 
war, had created a kingdom and carried it through a continent upon 
the points of his spears. (Vol. II., page 177.) 

Four hundred miles of travel up the Shari brings us 
to the confluence of the two rivers, Bamingi and 
Gribingi. The former was quite unexplored, so it was 
ascended for one hundred and twenty miles and 
mapped; back to the confluence, and the Gribingi is 
ascended two hundred and ten miles to Fort Crampel 
—named after a French explorer who was murdered 
there. Following the course of a minor stream, and 
then a five-days’ portage brings the party to the river 
Tomi, and so on October 28th, 1905, to the great 
river Ubangui—“ the drinker-up of little rivers ”— 
and the Ubangui soon enters the Belgian Congo 
country. 

Christmas Day, 1905, is spent at a village near the 
Seltema rapids, with much meat and palm wine, and a 
theatrical performance by the natives of the expedition. 
Then we come to the real forest land of Central Africa 
—full of the “ fear that rests on the forest like a 
spell ”—the haunt of the mysterious Okapi. 
Chapter 29, volume II., records the long chase of all 
three sportsmen, Alexander, Gosling, and Jose, after 
this quarry, and Jose’s final success—the first Okapi 
seen alive by a European. The Ubangui merges 
into the Welle, which is followed up to the 
Belgian fort of Niangara, nearly seven hundred 
miles from the place where the expedition joined 
the Ubangui, and here the second tragedy over¬ 
took them. On the 15th June, 1906, Captain 
G. B. Gosling died of blackwater fever. A second 
soldier’s funeral is recorded, a second cross was raised, 
and our author was left alone to pass over the several 
hundreds of miles that lay between him and his goal. 
Undaunted, he alone explored the rivers Kimbali and 
Yei, mapping them both. The Yei flows into un- 
navigable sudd some fifty miles before it empties into 
the Bahr-el-Jebel, which river our author reached at 
Gaba Shambi. but with only one boat (one had been 
sold to a Belgian post as a ferry boat), which had 
navigated six thousand miles of water. There the 
goal was reached, for it is all plain sailing from Gaba 
Shambi, via Gondokoro to Khartoum. From Khar¬ 
toum Lieut. Boyd Alexander returned to England, and 
his fifteen remaining West Coast boys went on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca. 

The history of this long journey (full of daily detail, 
as such must be) is everywhere brightened by admir¬ 
able accounts of the natives of the countries traversed 
—in which the origin of tribes has been traced as care¬ 
fully as amusing anecdote has been stored—by vivid 
sporting tales, by pleasing sketches of scenery, and by 
impressions of animal life, and, above all, of bird 
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life, which often are veritable prose poems. Never 
is our author more happy than when telling of his 
feathered friends. We would quote only one instance 
of many, the song of the red thrush (vol. I., page 202): 

. . . . first whispering notes like puffs of wind through green 

leaves, then a soft soliloquy of liquid sounds like the stream that 
runs below his singing bough, so sad that it is surely here beneath 
these waters that Narcissus lies. Quicker and louder mounts the 
song, to break in long notes that swoop and thrill with a passion that 
is all the sweet bird’s own. 

Sufficient practical result may be claimed for this 
expedition. 

1. —The finished survey and map made in Northern 
Nigeria. 

2. —The mapping of Lake Chad, and the definite 
knowledge that the lake is in two parts. It is interest¬ 
ing, too, to learn that Chad fish are almost identical 
with those of the Nile and Niger. 

3. —The exploration and mapping of three rivers, 
of which the last explored, the river Yei, should, when 
developed, form a valuable waterway for the supply 
of the Soudan posts in the Bahr-el-Ghazal. 

4. —A quite unusual natural history collection, con¬ 
taining many new specimens. 

A hearty tribute is paid to the generous help given 
by the representatives of France, Germany and Bel¬ 
gium when the expedition passed through their terri¬ 
tories. And in this connection it is worthy of remark 
that Lieut. Boyd Alexander speaks very highly of the 
administration of that part of the Belgian Congo 
territory through which he passed, and in which he 
spent a year. He reports generally a just and bene¬ 
ficent rule. Frequent inquiries from village chiefs 
failed to elicit one tale of “ atrocities.” His long 
discussion of the question is sufficiently critical to 
add value to the good impressions that he has formed 
and expressed. 

We would make one suggestion: In a book of this 
character and length it would be convenient if dates 
were inserted occasionally in marginal notes. It is 
sometimes difficult to realise the passage of time. 


CONTROVERSIAL HISTORY. 

The Elizabethan Religious Settlement; a Study of Con¬ 
temporary Documents. By Henry Norbert 
Birt, O.S.B. (London: George Bell and Sons, 
15s. net.) 

We are almost inclined to doubt whether it is possible 
for historians of the Reformation Settlement in Eng¬ 
land to adopt an impartial attitude, separate from con¬ 
troversy. It is true that the heated form of argument, 
which is so inimical to judicial reflection, is giving place 
to the method of historical investigation. But where 
religion is concerned few, even modern, writers seem 
able to form unbiassed estimates. Mere logomachies 
may be avoided. But deductions more or less con¬ 
troversial remain. 

This seems to be the case with the book before us. 
It is a model of patient research, and represents hard 
work spread over many years. It is crammed full of 
references and quotations from historical documents, 
State papers, and chronicles. As the work of a scholar 
it is certainly a valuable book of reference for all 
students of the Reformation period. Our interest is 
sustained in reading this mass of evidence, chiefly 
because the personal element is largely predominant. 

The actors on the Elizabethan religious stage stand 
before us. We can, as the author claims in his pre¬ 
face, “ read the very words and sentiments of the 
people whose actions have had such a momentous 
influence on the religious life of England, and can form 
our own judgment.” 


True; but the author is careful in his endeavour to 
influence our judgment. Nor can we feel that he has 
succeeded in reaching that goal of Lord Acton’s ideal 
writer of history, which he declares to have been his 
constant aim: 

trying always to remember “that in history the historian has to 
disappear and leave the facts and ideas objectively to produce their 
own effect.” 

This is precisely what Dom Birt has failed to do. His 
book is full of his own inferences, surmises, and specu¬ 
lations as to the course of events. 

Another passage in the preface must be cited : 

Controversy I have studiously avoided, preferring that the actors 
in the religious changes of the period should themselves inform us 
of what they did, what they thought, what they desired. Comment 
in such cases is not only needless, it is impertinent in both senses 
of the word. 

Here indeed is a counsel of perfection; less easy to 
follow than to give. 

There are pages of comment in this book, which the 
author obviously considers both needful and pertinent 
to the cases discussed. 

Nor is it unfair to him to say that his main object 
is to answer the vexed question, Did the English 
people for the most part accept the Reformation readily 
or was it forced upon them by Act of Parliament and 
penal threats? 

We can hardly imagine a question more contro¬ 
versial at the present day, whether from the point of 
view of High Anglicans, of Protestants, or of Roman 
Catholics in England. Each party has its own object 
in proving the other wrong. Dom Birt admits that 
the conclusions of Bishop Creighton and Dr. Gee “ ran 
completely counter to his Own convictions.” Natur¬ 
ally he opposes their views, and has written with a 
view of disproving a thesis already held. If the ques¬ 
tion at issue be the number of clergy who resigned 
their livings or were deprived for conscience’ sake, we 
submit that, in the admitted defective state of the 
records, which are entirely wanting in many dioceses, 
it is quite impossible to obtain an absolute result. 

The 192 of Bishop Creighton may be below the 
mark—we venture to think it is; but we find no proof 
on his own showing, for Dom Birt’s estimate of 2,000, 
a number arrived at by much ingenious speculation, 
nor yet for his deliberate assertion, of several thousand 
beneficed clergy, who took the oath of supremacy, 
that: 

it was self-interest alone, the dread of loss of liberty and goods that 
in the end prevailed against conscience and conviction. 

And again, that: 

if they finally acquiesced in the changes forced upon them it was 
due, not to conviction, but to a desire to escape molestation in purse, 
property and person. 

Apart from any other criticism merited by such a 
wholesale charge of dishonesty (quite unsupported), 
it does not seem to us like a studied avoidance of con¬ 
troversy. Would any impartial student of the life of 
Bernard Gilpin allow that such motives could have 
influenced that fearless champion of the North and the 
clergy who followed his lead ? 

Having told us in the preface that “ all serious 
students of Elizabethan history have discovered that 
Mr. Froude’s pages are dangerous, because he wove 
a fancy of his own on the warp of facts,” Dom Birt 
somewhat frivolously, if not inconsistently, quotes for 
his own purpose a notorious and highly controversial 
passage from Froude’s history: 

The Church of England was a limb lopped off from the Catholic 
trunk ; it was cut away from the stream by which its vascular system 
had been fed; and the life of it, as an independent and corporate 
existence, was gone for ever. . . . 

This statement fits in exactly with Dom Birt’s view 
expounded in pages of “ commentary,” that “ Parlia- 
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ment was the founder of the Church of England, which 
is now not continuous with the pre-Reformation 
Church”; while, on the other hand, volumes have 
been written to prove the contrary. 

In the last chapter, which deals with the attitude of 
the laity towards religious changes, Dom Birt cites a 
number of instances of men who were persecuted for 
conscience’ sake—a fact which no one questions. But 
in considering the general feeling he is obviously 
puzzled by the extant list of over a thousand justices, 
spread over every county, who took the oath of 
supremacy, adding that: 

any reader versed in the biographies of the period will be struck bv 
the large number who are known to be loyal Catholics, and who 
later proved themselves to be so. 

A list of their names would have given more force to 
this assertion. In any case, as he vaguely observes, 
the elasticity of their consciences “ must remain a 
mystery.” 

We are not concerned with any decision as to 
whether Dom Birt has succeeded in proving his own 
case or disproving that of his religious opponents. It 
would be interesting to read a work compiled with like 
infinite pains on the other side—by, for example, so 
learned a scholar as Dr. Gee. 

We are glad to note that this book is remarkably free 
from religious bitterness, though we detect perhaps a 
slight animus towards Mr. W. H. Hutton, who quite 
rightly maintains the integrity of St. John’s College 
records in the case of Dr. Belsire; and we also feel that 
there is a strain of cleverly veiled satire on the position 
of the Anglican Church. 

We consider that, in estimating the attitude of the 
people of England towards the Elizabethan settlement, 
Dom Birt has neglected two very important factors— 
the effects produced upon their minds, first by the 
previous polity of Henry VIII., and secondly, by the 
events of Mary’s reign. None understood these 
things better than Elizabeth, who was peculiarly sen¬ 
sitive to the feeling of the country, and was therefore 
careful to maintain certain Catholic essentials while 
repudiating the supremacy of a foreign power. 

We have insisted at some length on the divergence 
between the author’s preface and his work, because in 
the preface he hoists a sort of literary white flag and 
lays ostentatious claim to an uncontroversial position, 
which, we are bound to say, he has not maintained. 
But we admit that it would be an Olympian feat for any 
ecclesiastical historian, whether Roman or Anglican, to 
discuss without bias or controversy the religious events 
of the sixteenth century. 


ALSO SPRACH CAMPBELL 

Oncf. upon a time (in all probability) there was a very 
good man named Jesus. His sayings (we may assume 
for the sake of argument) are recorded with more or 
less accuracy in the Synoptic Gospels; the Gospel 
according to St. John may be disregarded as a literary 
device through which the writer expressed his religious 
views in narrative form. The Epistles of St. Paul repre¬ 
sent an early corruption of the Teaching of Jesus, who 
would not have been able to understand their meaning. 
In any case, and in dealing with any of the books of 
the New Testament, we are at perfect liberty to reject 
every passage which conflicts with our particular stand¬ 
point ; since if an apostle or evangelist record any say¬ 
ing or utter any teaching which is opposed to our 
private views it, of course, follows that the apostle and 
evangelist were wrong—unless, indeed, the peccant 
passage were inserted by some writer of the second 
century. Still, as Liberal Theologians, we may be 
generous and grant, as premised, that a young man 


n^med Jesus did exist, and that considerable traces of 
His teaching are to be found in the New Testament. - 
His doctrine was a very simple one: its purpose was 
to abolish every kind of social wrong and oppression 
and establish society on a just basis: this is the mean¬ 
ing of the phrase, ‘‘ the Kingdom of Heaven.” It is 
doubtful whether Jesus Himself altogether compre¬ 
hended the nature of His mission; He wavered probably 
between the various Messianic ideas current in His 
day. There is po proof that He transcended the level 
of His time in His religious beliefs; many of His 
maxims are perfectly impossible for present-day civili¬ 
sation; He paints no pictures of the future at all com¬ 
parable to Mr. Bellamy’s “ Looking Backward ” or 
Mr. H. G. Wells’s “Modern Utopia”; His social 
ethics are inchoate—they leave whole regions of 
modern life untouched. St. Paul mixed the simple 
ethics of Jesus with Graeco-Jewish superstitions—a 
capital example of this admixture is to be found in the 
fifteenth chapter of the Epistle to the Corinthians— 

“ for as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all 
be made alive,” etc. The unknown author of “ that 
strange book called Revelation ” was subject to the 
like failing; still he follows precisely the same ideal as 
that of Rousseau and Mazzini, though he was perhaps 
more pious and mystical. The first disciples had no 
communistic theory behind their action; they neither 
approved nor disapproved of private property; what 
moved them was simply a feeling of comradeship and 
their joyful anticipation of the good time (on earth) 
coming. Other-worldism had no place in primitive 
Christianity. We need not trouble about any traces 
of “ecclesiastical Christianity” because “it does not 
relate itself to the pressing needs of the age, and it is 
an insult to the intelligence.” 

And the conclusion of the whole matter is that 
modern Socialism is simply the religion of Jesus making 
its appeal to modern needs with its original end in 
view. If the total income of England were fairljr 
divided up and the Divorce Laws made more “ liberal,” 
the “ Kingdom of Heaven ” would be established in 
England; and the establishment of this “ Kingdom of 
Heaven ’’—that is, of pleasant social conditions all 
round—was precisely and exactly the object of primi¬ 
tive Christianity. Such, in very brief but not (I think) 
unfair analysis, is the substance of Mr. R. J. Camp¬ 
bell’s book called “ Christianity and the Social Order” 
(Chapman & Hall). Over the latter portion of the 
work, which simply treats in detail of the methods of 
attaining the end, “ the communal ownership and ad¬ 
ministration of the sources of wealth,” I. have passed 
very lightly, since Socialism is a much discussed sub¬ 
ject which may be studied in many handbooks and in 
many articles, and, so far as one can see, Mr. Camp¬ 
bell brings no veiy new light to the consideration of 
this difficult question. 

But before examining the precise value of the Camp- 
bellian “Religion,” it may be interesting to note 
one or two little points that seem to require some 
explanation. In the first place Mr. Campbell is,. I 
fancy, mistaken in thinking that those English Chris¬ 
tians who do go to church simply do so because in 
England there is no cafi life, and so. the church has 
become a “ club or public-house to which people must 
go in order to meet one another and enjoy one 
another’s company.” In Germany they have beer- 
gardens, so the church is not required, and therefore 
people do not go to church. Now this,, we may say 
very mildly, is not true. No doubt the “ institutional 
meeting-house, the place where under a thin and watery 
pretence of religion “ young men and maidens ” go to 
meet each other, to listen to mostly indifferent music, 
to politicians on the stump, to vague discourses from 
the pastor, is the “ church ” that Mr. Campbell has in 
his mind; but he may be very seriously assured that 
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Catholic Christians do not go to Mass for the sake of 
social opportunities. They go to Mass in search of 
that unseen “ Kingdom of Heaven ” which is quite 
independent of economic conditions and communised 
sources of wealth. Truly does Mr. Campbell say that 
Baxter, Bunyan, and Wesley would be surprised if 
they could see an “ institutional church ” of to-day; 
Wesley, one may suppose, did foresee something of 
what was to come to pass when he uttered his famous 
prophecy as to the doom that would fall on the Wes* 
leyans if they separated themselves from the Church. 
And another point: Mr. Campbell says, very frankly, 
that he means to treat the Bible precisely as he should 
treat Froissart or the Saxon Chronicle. This is very 
well, though I had always understood that both Frois¬ 
sart and the Chronicle contained many true statements; 
but a few pages farther on the author quotes from 
Isaiah—“ And the wolf shall dwell with the lamb,” etc. 
And he adds: 

This was really a beautiful dream, and something more than a 
dream; it is still the world’s hope. The wonderful thing is that an 
Israelitish prophet should have seen this ideal so clearly nearly 
three millenniums ago, and that all through the later history of the 
people to whom he belonged this ideal should have been continuously 
presented by men of vision and faith. 

And then of another passage he says: 

This is all the more remarkable when we remember that it was 
written long before the great captivity. ... It indicates an 
exalted belief in the coming of a universal divine order. 

But then it seems a little stupid to treat a book which 
contains such wonderful visions as if it were Froissart 
or the Saxon Chronicle, neither of which works has 
any pretensions to millennial foresight. There are 
capital things in Euclid and the Latin Grammar, and 
some profound truths in the Multiplication Table, but 
it would hardly do to sit down to criticise Keats in the 
spirit with which we approach these admirable works 
of science. 

Then Mr. Campbell is rather puzzling in his treat¬ 
ment of the growth of the Messianic idea amongst 
the Jews. He says that the Kingdom of God was re¬ 
garded as simply: 

a revival of the ancient Jewish monarchy, as they pictured it 
coupled with the additional advantage of affording to the oppressed 
Jews the satisfaction of triumphing to the fullest degree over every 
foreigner, but especially those who had ever done them any mischief. 

. . . In its main features it was, therefore, purely political and 

materialistic. 

And then the author goes on to say that the Book of 
Daniel is the most important representative of this 
Messianic ideal; and the following passage is quoted: 

I saw in the night visions, and behold there came with the clouds 
of heaven one like unto a Son of Man, and He came even to the 
Ancient of Days, and they brought Him near before Him. And 
there was given Him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all 
the peoples, nations, and languages should serve Him : His 
dominion is an everlasting dominion, which shall not pass away, 
and His kingdom that which shall not be destroyed. 

One could hardly, with much seeking out. find an ideal 
less “narrow,” “political,” or "materialistic” than 
this. It is evident that Mr. Campbell does not recog¬ 
nise in the words “dominion,” “glory,” and “king¬ 
dom,” the Sephiroth, Netzach, Hod, and Malkuth. If 
Mr. Campbell were forced to quote this passage, surely 
the better way would have been to stigmatise it as 
evidently an interpolaton of a much later age. The 
author’s discovery that “ Messiah ” means “ Sent- 
one ” (not “ Anointed-one ”) will doubtless prove 
interesting to Hebrew scholars. 

I do not much care for Mr. Campbell’s improved 
version of certain words uttered by St. John the Bap¬ 
tist (if we may be allowed to believe that any single 
person in the Old or New Testaments ever existed, 
and if we may grant also that any single utterance of 
any such person is ever reported correctly). In 
"archaic English,” as Mr. Campbell calls it, the 
passage stands thus : 


Ye offspring of vipers, who warned you to flee from the wrath 
to come. . . . And even now is the axe laid to the root of the 

trees; every tree, therefore, that bringeth not forth good fruit is 
hewn down and cast into the fire. . . . And He will gather His 

wheat into the gamer, but the chaff He will bum up with 
unquenchable fire. 

In Campbellese these sentences appear as: 

You venomous deceivers ! How have you found out that a social 
revolution is at hand? I suppose you want to make sure of being 
on the safe side. . . . You are right to be apprehensive, for 

the reign of hypocrisy and oppression is well-nigh over; the rotten 
trees will soon be hewn down and consumed. . . . Only the 

grain will be garneTed - the chaff will be burned up in the flame of 
His judgment. All shams and tyrannies will have to go, and the 
world will make a fresh start. 

It is charming English, of course, but is not the 
translation of “wrath to come” by “social revolu¬ 
tion” rather free? Then there is nothing about 
“ tyrannies ” in the original; we could almost §ay that 
Mr. Campbell was behaving in the reprehensible 
fashion of those “ interpolators ” who have given so 
much trouble to the “Higher” Critics. And, again, 
the author in pointing out that there is no “ other- 
worldism ” in St. John the Baptist—how can there be 
if the “ wrath to come ” is translated into “ social re¬ 
volution”?—merely “social ethics” rendered neces¬ 
sary by “ the manners of the time, and the dual oppres¬ 
sion of foreign rule and materialistic ecclesiasticism,” 
adds in his bright way: 

John tbe Baptist was exactly the kind of man who would have led 
the attack on the Bastile, 01 who would nowadays be found address¬ 
ing a Labour demonstration in Hyde Park. 

But surely not 1 For in the previous page Mr. Camp¬ 
bell quotes the Great Precursor to this effect: 

And the soldiers also asked Him, saying : “ And we, what must we 
do? ” And He said unto them : “ Do violence to no man, neither 
exact anything wrongfully; and be content with your wages.” 

Clearly this would never do at a Labour demonstra¬ 
tion. St. John—the Campbellian St. John—would 
have said, “Massacre your officers, sack the Gover¬ 
nor’s palace, and divide up the regimental chest. Then 
strike for a minimum wage of three denariuses a day, 
and keep a sharp look-out for blacklegs. If you find 
them let them cop it.” 

There is some difficulty, too, in Mr. Campbell’s views 
as to the teaching of the Christ: 

On the whole, to be honest, I feel we must admit that there is 
very little, if anything, which differentiates the essential teaching of 
Jesus from that of the other teachers of His time beyond the fact 
that it was simple and clear and went straight to the root of the 
matter in hand. 

And at the end of the paragraph is quoted the Evan¬ 
gelical saying: 

Ye have heard that it was said : ‘‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
and hate thine enemy.” But I say unto you, love your enemies, 
and pray for them that persecute you. 

“ Nothing,” comments Mr. Campbell, “ could be much 
more completely in contrast with the mood of the time 
than this particular utterance.” So, after all, there 
does seem something which differentiates the teaching 
of the Christ from the “ mood of the time.” 

So also with the treatment of the parable concerning 
the Judgment of the Sheep and the Goats. In the first 
place we are told that there “is no need to suppose 
that Jesus actually uttered these words as they now 
stand; in fact, it is quite probable that He did not, for 
there is a universalism about them which did not find 
a place in primitive Christian teaching ”—therefore the 
parable must have been composed after the fall of 
Jerusalem. And then on the very next page, speaking 
of the qualification for the Kingdom of Heaven re¬ 
quired by the parable, Mr. Campbell says: 

That qualification was goodness ... a goodness which 
showed itself in works of mercy and compassion to suffering human 
kind. It is here that I seem to hear the voice of Jesus. Not 
a word about belief; not a word about correctness of creed: 
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not a word about piety; not a word even about the duty 
of confessing the Master Himself. . . . But the central truth 
of the parable, the truth concerning the genuine test of righteous¬ 
ness, was not what everybody thought; and it is. tnerefore. 
not unreasonable to infer that this is the part of the parable in which 
we have the teaching most characteristic of Jesus. 

So, according to Mr. Campbell, in the first place there 
is nothing to differentiate the teaching of the Christ 
from the ordinary teaching of the time; and secondly, 
nothing could be more in contrast with the teaching 
of the time than the words of Jesus; and thirdly, the 
Parable of Judgment cannot be attributed to Jesus 
because of its universal and catholic teaching; and 
fourthly, in virtue of this very teaching none but Jesus 
could have uttered it. It is certainly difficult, this 
Campbellian process. 

On page 83 we have this declaration: 

He laid down no principles for the guidance of His followers in 
their social relationships, marriage, the family, and citizenship. 

On page 84 we read: 

This view as to the future co-existed in His mind with strong and 
definite opinions concerning the sacredness of the marriage bond 
under present conditions. 

It is not every controversial writer who is kind 
enough to confute himself page by page, paragraph 
by paragraph; it need scarcely be said that it would be 
difficult to imagine a more definitely false statement 
than that contained in the former of these two sen¬ 
tences. By precept or by example, or by precept and 
example, the Christ most fully directed His followers 
on their social relationships, marriage, the family, and 
citizenship. 

I have already mentioned Mr. Campbell’s citation of 
St. Paul’s wonderful teaching as to death and immor¬ 
tality; to the preacher of the City Temple this great 
mystic doctrine is an example of Graeco-Jewish super¬ 
stition. He compares with it a passage from the 
Epistle to the Romans: “ He that raised up Christ 
Jesus from the dead shall quicken also your mortal 
bodies through His spirit that dwelleth in you,” and 
he says: 

Here the assertion is that the followers of Jesus are to be made 
immortal, not by dying and going to some distant heaven, but by 
having their physical bodies transformed in such a way that they 
will never again be subject to death. 

It would appear that Mr. Campbell has forgotten 
the rather important fact that St. Paul lays very special 
stress on the necessity of death as a precedent to im¬ 
mortality—“ that which thou sowest is not quickened 
except it die.” 

Mr. Campbell states that all the hopes of the “ first 
Christians ” were bound up with the restoration of the 
Jewish nationality and the removal of the foreign yoke. 
All their hopes ? The writer has been at pains to dwell 
on the great visions of the early prophets surpassing 
all the bonds of nations, he has dwelt on the theosophy 
of Philo as importing new and transcendental elements 
into the Jewish religion, he has asserted that no earthly 
politics entered into the mind of the Christ; and he 
quietly declares that the disciples had no hopes but 
purely national ones. “ They had no other concep¬ 
tion,” he says, “ of the Kingdom of God.” No other 
conception! And they had seen the works of the 
Christ, they had heard the words of the Christ (e.g., 
the parable of the Mustard Seed), they had seen the 
Crucifixion of the Christ, and (even according to Mr. 
Campbell) they had received certain assurances that 
Christ had overcome death. And in spite of these 
things the Kingdom of God was to them simply and 
solely a sort of glorified Home Rule for Jewry! It is 
a characteristic of Mr. Campbell to assert that St. Paul 
opposed compulsory circumcision because he knew that 
the Gentiles would not stand such a thing for a 
moment; it is characteristic of Mr. Campbell to describe 
the Benedictus as “a sort of ‘Marseillaise’ with a 


religious flavour.” I hardly think I need trouble the 
readers of The Academy with any more quotations. I 
cannot help calling their attention to two finely con¬ 
trasted passages. One declares that the early Chris¬ 
tians (in common with their Master) were utterly 
devoid of any economic system, of any systematic 
ethics, of any teaching about property, public or private, 
of any vestiges of social order or regulation; many of 
the teachings of the Christ are pronounced, indeed, to 
be utterly impossible in the light of modern civilisation. 
And yet we are assured on another page that if the 
world had been ready for the Gospel of the early 
Christians the result would have been the rise of a 
world-State in which the dream of present-day 
Socialism would have received fulfilment. I think the 
readers of The Academy are in a position to judge of 
the qualifications of the City Temple preacher for the 
task of restoring all things; they will be able to esteem 
at its right value the “ critical ” faculties of a gentle¬ 
man whose self-contradictions are well-nigh as 
numerous as are the pages of his book. Mr. Campbell 
is not an author who demands refutation; he refutes 
himself from the beginning to the end of this melan¬ 
choly volume. 

It is indeed strange how far a man may go away 
from God. Those who know, know that Religion has 
but one aim, and that aim is called the Union; the 
return to a home from which man has strayed, the 
voyage in vastissimum pelagus Divinitatis , the realisa¬ 
tion of all dreams, the fulfilment of all desire, the 
quenching of all thirst, the reward that is every pleasure 
and delight. The mortal life is a part of this process 
of return to the “ Abiding City,” to the urbs in portu 
satis tuto, and the method of the way is the method of 
Love as it is exposed in Holy Writ and in the writings 
and adventures of the Saints. But there is but one end 
and that is God, and all the ways and the works of this 
life are but passages to the Eternal. Mr. Campbell 
has some references to sin, to the futility of the sense 
of sin and failure which would be offensive in any other 
writer, which, for certain reasons, are harmless enough 
when signed by him. But by them we can measure his 
deep ignorance of all the things of the Spirit; his 
nescience of all that belongs to the Eternal Rest, where 
there are pleasures for evermore. For what man, who 
is sane, has not experienced in temporals the feeling 
which is analogous to the sense of sin—what man, I 
say, of sound mind has not perceived again and again' 
how wretchedly he has fallen short in his work of the 
common day? We all know of what make and of what 
value is the artist—painter, poet, musician, or what not 
—who is perfectly satisfied with his own work; and 
those who are true artists know well that the master¬ 
piece which is lauded as a great achievement is in truth, 
judged by the high and austere standard of art, but a 
miserable failure at bottom, but a mean and sorry copy 
in thick clay of the image in living fire that was beheld 
for a moment’s space. And if this be so in things 
temporal, how infinitely more true it is in the everlast¬ 
ing world of spiritual realities. If the painting and the 
poem are but approximations—grey roses for scarlet 
roses, as Henry Harland said so well—what, then, ; f 
the magnum opus ,ol the soul, of the endeavour of 
mortal imperfection to be re-united to immortal per 
fection? Mr. Campbell laughs at the old preacher wm 
would persist, after all argument, in declaring himseif 
a sinner; for, as Mr. Campbell says, he was really an 
estimable man. An estimable man! The old voice 
cried: 

Ouid sum miser tunc dirturus? 

Ouem patronum rogaturus? 

Cum vix justus sit securus. 

It is surely not necessary for me to overset, sentence 
by sentence, absurdity by absurdity, the Campbellian 
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dogmas as given at the beginning of this article; as 
well might one dispute with a blind man concerning 
the colours of a painting. 

I have said nothing, or next to nothing, on the ques¬ 
tion of Socialism, which may be or may not be a good 
economic remedy for certain economic evils. To judge 
of Socialism is not my affair, in this place at all events. 
But one opinion, latent in all the book, is demonstrably 
false, that corporal ease, freedom from care, possession 
of earthly goods will in themselves make men blest or 
even moderately happy. This opinion is directly op¬ 
posed to the teaching of the Christ Himself; He bids 
His followers to take no care or trouble at all about 
any earthly possessions whatsoever, for to Him and to 
His Disciples at first, to the Blessed St. Francis and 
his companions in the Middle Ages, to all the saints of 
all ages poverty was desirable, wealth a curse. Mr. 
Campbell, I think, makes this an example of the in¬ 
choate ethics and impossible commands of early 
Christianity, while he shows how everybody ought to 
have £5 a week or £3 a week or whatever the sum 
may be. It is odd that all experience shows the folly 
of this Regnum Ccelorum on two hundred and fifty a 
year; how all history shows that greatness may arise 
from the gutter, how the mere observation of a keen 
novelist has depicted to us a land where everybody has 
a sufficiency, where nearly everybody is sunken beneath 
the beasts in utter vileness, in every hideous cruelty 
and abomination. The French peasant proprietor is 
one of the most prosperous of men; his picture has 
been drawn (not by an ecclesiastic) in La Terre. 

The first paragraphs of Mr. Campbell’s book deal 
with the fact that the teaching of “ the Church ” does 
not commend itself to the modern mind. The teaching 
of the Christ failed to commend itself to the Jewish 
mind, as Calvary witnessed, nor was the Roman mind 
pleased with it, witness the torches of Nero. So it is 
just possible that the modern mind may also be mis¬ 
taken. There are certain matters on which “most 
wotes ” do not carry the day. 

I do not care to give the reasons which make me 
dismiss this book as quite inoffensive; and this in spite 
of much that might lead the casual reader to the 
contrary opinion. 

Arthur Machen. 


• THE MATTER OF ROMANCE 

It has been said that the thoughts of youth are long 
thoughts, but it would be no less true to say that the 
thoughts of childhood are eternity. Certain impres¬ 
sions or experiences detach themselves from their sur¬ 
roundings, and from henceforth they make up the 
whole of life. They form the sole abiding realities 
in a world of transient shadows. For the child is 
incapable of forgetfulness. He has seen a vision of 
a land beyond the sunset, with pleasant meadows and 
the tapering spires of great cathedrals, and, though 
he has set out times without number on that mys¬ 
terious quest, he has never so much as reached the 
city walls. The road is very long, and he is very 
weary, and to-morrow is just the same as to-day, and 
his heart grows hard and hungry at the non-fulfilment 
of its splendid promises. 

I do not know how old I was when first I became 
aware of the existence of the Magic Inn. I remem¬ 
ber that it haunted me in dreams, and dogged every 
moment of my waking thoughts. It confronted me 
in the pages of the books I read. Marryat knew it 
well, and when I read “Treasure Island,” I dis¬ 
covered that Stevenson, too, had been there. I knew 
that I should find it one day, but the time seemed 
very long. It would be quite easy to recognise. Out¬ 
side there was a long, low trestle round which, in the 
summer afternoons, bearded and weather-beaten 


sailors from the world’s great ports sat quaffing beer 
from incredibly large mugs. These mugs were re¬ 
plenished from time to time by the landlord’s daughter 
—I think her name was Sally—a tall, strapping wench 
of eighteen, with pearl-white teeth and dangerously 
blue eyes. Her father, a man of rubicund face and 
portly presence, stood invariably in the doorway, 
surveying the scene with a smiling satisfaction. In¬ 
side—if you could get inside—the walls were hung 
with the pictures of old sea fights. The floor was 
strewn with sawdust, and, in one corner of the bar, 
there was a cuckoo clock which wouldn’t go. But 
the chief object of interest was a small and stuffy 
parlour, the door of which opened into the outer bar. 
Strange, sinister-looking men would occasionally pass 
into this parlour, and remain closeted there for hours. 
They carried themselves jauntily, and walked with an 
exaggerated swagger. This affected nonchalance, 
however, did not deceive me, for I knew in that 
parlour plots were hatched and piracies arranged 
which would set the blood of honest, law-abiding 
folk pulsating with horror. Occasionally disputes 
would arise, words gave place to blows, and deeds 
were done which it were better not to name. The 
inn kept its secrets well. 

I have set all this down in order to tell you that, 
after many years, I did actually discover the inn. Cir¬ 
cumstances had sent me to Belfast, but it was a pure 
whim which set me prowling round the docks one 
August evening some three or four years ago. There 
had been rain earlier in the day—no unusual occur¬ 
rence in Belfast—and, in the radiant splendour of the 
afterglow, the grim and sordid town was transformed 
into a city of dreams. The tall masts of the ships in 
the river loomed darkly against the background of a 
golden sunset. The air was full of the salt, pungent 
odour of shipping. Turning aside into a mean and 
narrow street, I found—the Magic Inn. 

I knew it at once. It was a small and ill-ventilated 
tavern with a low, gabled roof. I had no sooner 
entered the door than my eye fell on the cuckoo 
clock. There were the long remembered prints on 
the wall, and, just behind the bar, its door invitingly 
ajar, I found (believe me) the fateful parlour. The 
tall bearded seamen of my boyhood’s dreams jested, 
swore, and drank heavily, and the mingled murmur 
of many tongues arose from the bar like an incanta¬ 
tion. My first sensation was one of incredulity. The 
whole thing seemed too amazingly real to be quite 
true. Then, in a flash, I understood. I had not been 
deceived, after all. Those old sea-writers had spoken 
the truth. Life, it appeared, was very true to Marryat, 
and the Spirit of Romance still lingered in the slums 
of an Irish manufacturing town. 

Perhaps no word in the English language has been 
put to such strange and alien uses as this word 
“Romance.” It meant ten years ago, in the realm of 
fiction, impossible imitations of Dumas. And always 
it is associated with the drawn sword, with the pomp 
and pageantry of a bygone age, with the pleasures of 
princes and the gallantries of men-at-arms. It is 
opposed to realism by a false antithesis, as though 
the world we know were as shabby and sordid as our 
minor novelists would have us believe. The pessimistic 
philosophy of the nineteenth century has much to 
answer for, and among its most fatal bequests is this 
conception of a life from which all heroism and 
nobility of character have vanished, as the only 
reality. Happily, the common people have remained 
untainted by this most devastating of heresies. For 
them life is still rich with unimagined possibilities, 
women are still worth loving, and honour is still 
something more than a name. 

We need to-day a writer who shall re-create for us 
the world in which we live. Among the great Vic- 
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torian novelists the name of Dickens stands out 
proudly pre-eminent as an interpreter of the lives of 
the poor. He captured for Romance vast tracts of 
hitherto unexplored territory. He gave us a new 
standard of heroism. He found it in the populous 
life of cities, in grey suburbs and squalid slums, and 
among small shopkeepers, domestic servants, and 
elderly gentlemen with bald heads and spectacles. 
But he was curiously lacking in spiritual insight, and 
in the deeper knowledge of the soul. It was not 
given to him to behold: 

With unaffrighted eyes 
The horrors of the deep 

And terrors of the skies. 

He never succeeded in freeing himself from the bale¬ 
ful influence of a cramping and narrowing materialism, 
and he was apt to mistake the Crystal Palace fjr Ihe 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

He has had many imitators, but no successor. Mr. 
Pett Ridge has more than once come very near to 
achieving greatness, but he views life through the 
haze of a false sentimentalism. Mr. Jacobs, who is 
content to be merely amusing, works within self- 
imposed limitations of the narrowest order. Mr. 
H. G. Wells, in “The Wheels of Chance,” and, later, 
in “ Love and Mr. Lewisham,” was permitted a dis¬ 
tant glimpse of the Promised Land, but he has aban¬ 
doned himself to sociological vanities and futile 
speculations. In the meanwhile, there is Mr. Arthur 
Machen, who, forsaking the somewhat gloomy maca- 
brism of his earlier work, has given us at least one 
study of suburban life, perfect alike in its sympathy 
and intuition. He alone of modern novelists (it seems 
to me) possesses the needful qualifications of the true 
romanticist, for he alone has a direct vision of great 
spiritual forces sustaining and transforming the lives 
of men. 

It may be that when we have tired of ransacking 
the centuries and of inventing new kingdoms, we 
shall find at our own doors the' object of our quest. 
After all, Richmond is nearer than Ruritania. 

T. Michael Pope. 


FEBRUARY FILL-DYKE 

February has a good deal of the character of Black 
Janiveer, and often sets forth to fill his dyke with the 
chill of melting snow. Yet these early months are full 
of colour. The cold days are wonderfully clear. The 
skies are often high and blue at noon, stormily golden 
at sunset. The high downs have amethyst shadows 
and stretch round cinnamon and purple woods. And 
the fields break, tentatively, into the light green of 
winter wheat. 

Sometimes the skies pearl over, and become like the 
wet, grey lining of a sea-shell. The wind blows strong 
and free, bringing the breath of frozen ground with it. 
Then the clouds seem to close down upon the earth, 
and the hailstones pelt and spring upon the lawn, while 
the sparrows crowd and scuffle in the ivy. 

It was Richard Jefferies who, when he had been long 
in city pent, had so strong a craving for the sea that 
the feeling would come on him like a great hunger. 
He wanted the wind in his face and a wide untrammelled 
sky. A sky not cut into strips and ribbons by the town. 
And when this longing was upon him he had to get to 
these things, though he walked all the way to reach 
them. 

For such another spirit as his there is beauty in these 
February days. The garden is still for the eye of faith, 
yet the slow year is stirring. 

Tits sound their insistent and see-saw notes, and here 
and there a thrush starts singing: 


Did he do it? Did he do it? 

Come and see ! Come and see ! 

Cherry sweet, cherry sweet, 

Knee-deep, knee-deep, 

Pity you, pity you, 

To me ! To me! To me ! 

His voice rings out clearer for the winter stillness that 
is round him, as he sits in the bare tree. 

On the uplands the mild faces of plough-horses turn 
in the furrow of their work. The air has the breath of 
the turned sod that shines from the weight of the 
plough-share. There are the faint yellow bents of last 
year’s grass and the clean flint in the furrow. 

And the plough draws, with leisurely creak and rattle, 
with its wake of walking rooks, towards the Down’s 
low horizon, where the windy skies meet the grey- 
green fields and the stacks stand against the sky-line. 

Pamela Tennant. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 

Although the present collection of works at the New 
Gallery forms only its eighth exhibition, the Inter¬ 
national Society appears to be nearing the condition of 
the young man d’un si beau passe. Critics still treat 
it tenderly for the sake of the past, and whisper among 
themselves their disappointment at its present state, 
their forebodings for its future. We tread on tip-toe 
through its galleries as if we were approaching the sick¬ 
bed of one we loved, and we scarcely dare to admit to 
ourselves our real opinion of its critical condition. We 
remember so well the first-coming of the International, 
a ministry of all the talents for the governance of Art. 
But now the cabinet of the elect has been torn to pieces 
by death and internal dissension; prominent members 
have resigned, and from the residue a provisional 
government has been formed actuated by the party 
spirit which has led to the undoing of so many other 
bodies. For the old liberal, disinterested policy a 
narrower conservatism has been substituted, and this 
policy, though successful in keeping outside many of 
the younger artists of talent, fails to keep within many 
of the older and more respected members. 

What does the eighth exhibition represent ? It can¬ 
not claim to reveal the flower of contemporary British 
painting, nor does it adequately represent the original 
strength of the society. Without dwelling on the loss 
the International has sustained by the secession of such 
painters as Messrs. Austen Brown, Maurice Greiffen- 
hagen, George Henry, Bertram Priestman, etc., it is 
impossible to refrain from commenting on the curious 
fact that to the present exhibition no works are sent 
by Sir James Guthrie and Mr. Crawhall, nor any 
one from Messrs. D. Y. Cameron, David Gauld, 
E. A. Hornel, Augustus John, W. Y. MacGregor, 
Harrington Mann, Gerald Moira, James Pryde and 
Macaulay Stevenson. It is inconceivable that none of 
these should have had in his studio a single work ready 
and fit for showing, and the only possible deduction is 
that, for one reason or another, some of them did not 
desire to participate in this exhibition. Matters are not 
greatly improved when we turn from home to foreign 
affairs. Among the French supporters of the society 
this year we miss Aman Jean, Besnard, Boldim, 
Chahine, Hellew, and Carolus-Duran; among the 
Dutch, Bauer, Breittner, and Mesdag; among the 
Spanish, Anglada and Zuloaga; among the German, 
Dill, Hans van Bartels, Franz von Stuck, Hans Thoma 
and Von Uhde; among the American, Chase and 
Timothy Cole. If these artists could not be prevailed 
upon to contribute, surely some attempt might have 
been made to atone for their absence by inviting the 
co-operation of some of the many other distinguished 
artists who live in these countries. 

But the eighth exhibition shows little that is new to 
take the place of the missing, apart from the large 
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decorative oil paintings of M. Maurice Denis, whose 
art, obviously inspired by that of Mr. Walter Crane, is, 
like his, more enjoyable translated into tapestry than 
in the hard colours of the original. In the same North 
Room are a charming trio of still-life studies—Storm 
van Gravesand’s “ Vieux Delft ” (195), Vuillard’s 
“ Sur le Sofa ” (194), and Sauter’s “ The Little Bou¬ 
quet ” (191); good landscapes by the late Herbert 
Goodall (218-20), Frank Mura (229, 232), Grosvenor 
Thomas (234), and Alexander Jamieson (186); two 
original interiors by Simon Bussy (211) and Vallotton 
(228); Carriere’s huge “ Theatre de Belleville” (242)— 
less intimate and haunting than his smaller portraits 
and renderings of maternity—and good portraits by 
Morley Fletcher (199), Mancini (237), and William 
Nicholson (225). Mr. Nicholson is, perhaps, better 
represented than any other exhibitor, and his “ The 
Costumiers ” (162), in the West Room, is excellent as 
a decorative rendering of a fragment of modern life, 
though it might have been carried further and pitched 
in a rather higher key of colour. In this room also are 
two of the most delightful exhibits—Mr. Sauter’s ex¬ 
quisitely delicate “ Frost and Mist ” (169), with its 
subtle symphony of whites, and Mr. Joseph Oppen- 
heimer’s joyous “ A Spring Morning ” (165), with its 
lyrical rendering of light streaming through a window 
and glorifying an ordinary interior. Mr. H. Mann 
Livens, an accomplished painter in water-colours, 
shows a large and well-painted tea-table group, “ To- 
Day ” (146), in oils; Mr. Ricketts’s “Resurrection” 
(141) has the dramatic and designing qualities we 
expect from him, but is not the complete masterpiece 
we still await. M. Simon’s “Old Lady” (168), and 
M. Cottet’s “ Lucien Simon” (137), and Mr. C. H. 
Shannon’s “ Miss Kathleen Bruce ” (177), are the best 
of the portraits, and H. S. Teed (125) and Oliver Hall 
(126) are responsible for the best of the landscapes. 

The South Room, as usual, is chiefly devoted to 
black-and-white. Lithographs are much in evidence 
from E. J. Sullivan, A. J. Hartrick, and Belleroche. 
Pastels come in numbers from the clever but diabolic 
Louis Legrand, the accomplished and more soothing 
Henry Muhrman; and there are good water-colours 
from Mann Livens, Anning Bell (on silk), and W. W. 
Russell. Scattered throughout the rooms are 
examples, mostly early, of the French impressionist 
masters, among which Monet’s “ Fruits ” (172) is the 
most perfect; and in the Central Hall is a representa¬ 
tive group of works by the late Jules Dalou. This loan 
collection is the outstanding feature of the exhibition. 
Dalou’s vigorous and expressive modelling reduces to 
insignificance the majority of the remaining exhibits in 
this section, and unmasks elsewhere a shallow search 
for form in face and feature. Mr. Havard Thomas’s 
three marble medallions are most successful in sustain¬ 
ing comparison, but the busts of Rodin do not gain 
and the plaster enlargement of his “ L’homme qui 
Marche ” rather spoils our memory of the smaller 
bronze original. 

In the balcony are several paintings, wisely exiled, if 
they could not be excluded; but it is astonishing to 
find in such company a Gaugwin, if not a very good 
one. and a characteristic example of M. Paul Signac’s 
neo-impressionism. Considering how little these 
artists are known in England, and the extent of their 
influence on the contemporary art of France, they 
should certainly have been given .greater prominence. 

Frank Rutter. 


THE LIBRARY TABLE 

Pompeii as an Art City . By E. v. Mayer. The Lang- 
ham Series of Art Monographs. (Siegle, Hill 
& Co., is. 6d. net.) 

The author of this little book is inclined to mistake 
“ gush ” for criticism, and enthusiasm for exposition. 


Not that Dr. v. Mayer lacks the critical faculty, 
rather he is induced to sink it in his over-appre¬ 
ciation of the undeniably beautiful features of 
Pompeian art, to the extent of finding flaws in all ait 
outside the narrow range of the provincial watering- 
place. Nor indeed is he always willing to acknowledge 
the manifest debt of the Pompeian artist-craftsman to 
the Hellenic art of which his work is generally the 
shadowy reflection. Even in the case of the “ Mar¬ 
riage of Hera,” no mention is ma'de of its obvious 
prototype, the Selinus metope from Temple A. It 
is only fair to Dr. von Mayer, however, to note that 
this anonymous translation of his “ Pompeji in seiner 
Kunst ” is somewhat brutally abridged, and that he 
himself has described it as an “ apocryphal, incom¬ 
plete, maimed translation.” 

A good instance of the author's strong bias is to be 
found in the following passage: 

. . . The generality of Pompeians depended for their expres¬ 

sion solely on the artistic skill of worthy artisans. But it is at least 
more pleasing to see animals rendered with artificiality and man 
depicted with animation and truth than to find beasts and flowers 
portrayed, as in Japanese art, with astonishing fidelity, while the 
human figure remains at a dead level of still and sprawling con- 
ventionality. 

Such a statement as that contained in the last words of 
the passage quoted argues a very limited acquaintance 
with Japanese art. 

The orthographical hydra “ Discobulus ” rears its 
ugly head here once more. It seems to have taken 
fresh life lately. We have noticed it in several books 
in the last few months. 

The author selects for his admirably reproduced 
frontispiece the charming Narcissus. Our own fancy 
would have dictated the putting of the Dancing Faun 
in the place of honour, for we find it difficult to admire 
the modelling of the lower part of the torso of the 
Narcissus, whose extremely heavy neck also has always 
appeared to us in the light of a grave defect. But, 
when all is said, the little book is a most useful one, 
from the wealth of its excellent illustrations; and the 
enthusiasm of the author may do good service in 
arousing a more temperate interest in his readers in 
the treasures of the long-buried city. 

The Widening Refinement in Rheims Cathedral. By 
William H. Goodyear. A pamphlet. (Privately 
printed.) 

Mr. W. H. Goodyear, the Curator of Fine Arts in 
the Brooklyn Museum has long been occupied in ob¬ 
serving what he calls generally “ Widening Refine¬ 
ments ” in architecture—that is to say, intentional 
slight divergence from geometrical accuracy. He now 
publishes his discovery of a use of this expedient 
which has not been registered before. He has 
proved by measurement, that in the interior of 
Rheims Cathedral the nave is not perpendicular 
from the spring of the vaulting to the floor. The 
piers are perpendicular from the vaulting downwards, 
but immediately above the capitals the vaulting 
shafts and all surfaces slope outwards in straight lines 
up to the spring of the vaulting. This, he argues, is 
intentional, because, if subsidence had occurred, the 
weight would have forced the piers to slope inwards, 
whereas they are perfectly perpendicular. The re¬ 
sponds, or engaged pillars of the aisles, also have an 
outward inclination like the nave, and the walls of the 
aisles, like the piers of the nave, are perpendicular. 
Further, the outward slope of the vaulting shafts and 
surfaces becomes greater towards the middle of the 
nave. M. Leon Margotin, Inspecteur des Travaux, 
and M. J. Martin, Chef du Chantier of the Cathedral, 
corroborate these details, which were new to them 
when pointed out by Mr. Goodyear. The other 
“ Widening Refinement ” occurring at Rfieims was, of 
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course, familiar to them; Mr. Goodyear connects with 
it the one he has now first discovered. It was already 
proved that the piers of the nave do not stand in 
parallel straight lines. The lines of their ground plan 
bow outwards in the centre, so that the floor of the 
nave is wider in the centre than at the ends. Mr. 
Goodyear observes that similarly the outward slope of 
the vaulting shafts and surfaces above the capitals 
increases according to the width of the nave floor. 
This feature is found in most of the Gothic churches 
of Northern France. 

Of course, the declension of the ground plan of the 
choir or chancel from the line of the nave, so as to 
form a slight angle with it, is quite a different matter. 
It is generally to be found in Gothic churches, and is 
often quite* apparent. It will probably be familiar to 
our_ readers from the fanciful explanation that the 
decl’ension is intended to symbolise the drooping Head 
of Christ upon the Cross. The writer of this notice, 
being merely an unskilled amateur of architecture, 
also reminds readers who fall under the same category, 
of a fact that has long been noticed concerning Greek 
columns, and is mentioned by Ruskin. The most 
beautiful ones do not taper in straight lines, but in 
curved lines, though their smallest girth is at the apex 
their greatest girth is near, but not at the base, and 
the curve is most abrupt between this point and the 
actual base, and least abrupt as it approaches the apex. 
When the curve is at all exaggerated, it strikes the 
“ straight-eyed ” observer immediately. It may, we 
suppose, be taken as another example of the “ Widen¬ 
ing Refinements ” which Mr. Goodyear is observing so 
carefully. We believe that modern architects gener¬ 
ally deny with some warmth the truth of Mr. Good- 
dear’s conclusions that “ Widening Refinements ” were 
intentional expedients. It appears to us amateurs, 
that the burden of disproof now rests on them. Their 
case against Mr. Goodyear would be strengthened if 
they had been able to produce, by a disregard of such 
traditional expedients, any Gothic building since the 
Renaissance comparable to Rheims Cathedral. 

A Pocketful of Sixpences. By George W. E. Rus¬ 
sell. (Grant Richards, 7s. 6d. net.) 

There is nothing to indicate that the thirty-eight 
sketches of which this volume consists are reprinted 
from the daily papers—except the sketches themselves; 
though the quotation from “Lothair” on the title 
page, “ He was not an intellectual Croesus, but his 
pockets were full of sixpences,” is certainly happier 
than the customary mention of the author’s previous 
works. In these lay sermons must be a sad shock 
for anyone who might be expecting a further instal¬ 
ment of “ Collections and Recollections,” and it is 
difficult to imagine why they should have been 
thought worth reprinting. Anything more dull and 
commonplace, less inspired or inspiring, it would be 
difficult to find, and one can hardly help comparing 
the volume to an armchair stuffed with wads of pad¬ 
ding without any springs. The most lively subject 
touched on is “ Caricature,” and this is the conclud¬ 
ing paragraph of the essay: — 

In more recent years Sir F. Carruthers Gould has given us in the 
Westminster Gazette a masterly series ot political sketches. Perhaps 
he is a little too much obsessed by Mr. Chamberlain, but we must 
admit that the monocle was an irresistible temptation. I cherish 
among my most valued possessions some pen-and-ink caricatures by 
the late Sir trank Lockwood, as good in pure outline as anything I 
know. There is a young cartoonist in Manchester whose work has, 

I see, been denounced by a clergyman as “ irreverent,” but it seems 
to me full of ouite legitimate fun; and I reserve for my final word 
of eulogy the anonymous author of a picture called “ Denominational 
Teaching in Provided Schools : how it may be harmoniously 
arranged,” which appeared in the Daily Graphic of November 5th. 
1906. I have never seen a more remarkable combination of humour 
and common sense. 

“ Baps in Council ” is another of the lighter themes 
(the majority being religious or political), and is en¬ 


livened with a beautiful quotation from that master- 
wit, Mr. G. F. Anstey. What a sad contrast is Mr. 
Russell’s opening sentence 1 “Breathes there a man 
with soul so dead—who boggles at this title and asks, 
‘ Who is Baps? ’ ” Or, a little further on: “ Another 
Professor of the Terpsichorean Art (I commend this 
title to the Imperial Council as more adequate than 
‘Dancing Master’). ... No; Mr. Russell’s 
sixpences are too dull; or when they do occasionally 
flash, it is not the true metal; and we could only 
recommend the volume for the bedside of a Noncon¬ 
formist insomniac. 

Handbook of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

(Boston, U.S.A., n.p.) 

We have often been inclined to grudge to Transatlantic 
museums and galleries the treasures of European art, 
both ancient and modern, that they have acquired. But 
the appearance of this handbook modifies, if it does 
not extinguish, our discontent. Seldom have we seen, 
in the small compass of 300 pages, so admirable a 
review of the contents of a notable collection of objects 
of art. Good paper and admirable type go far to make 
the handbook attractive, but above all the illustrations, 
printed, as is the text also, in a rich shade of brown 
that is almost black, and profusely distributed on 
every page, give the book a real value as a work of 
reference for students of art who may never see the 
collection represented. Of necessity the objects selected 
for illustration can only represent a very small propor¬ 
tion of the collection; but they are admirably chosen, 
and the brief note which accompanies each is so written 
as to be not merely explanatory, but of real educa¬ 
tional value. If anything could induce the present 
reviewer to travel westward, it would be this hand¬ 
book, and his goal would be the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. Egyptian, Classical, Western, and Chinese 
and Japanese art are all represented here, in all their 
principal branches, and the representations are worthy 
of their theme. 


FICTION 

The Pulse of Life. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 

(Heinemann, 6s.) 

Mrs. Lowndes has written a good book, of which the 
workmanship is sound and thorough. The sub-title, 
which is “ The Story of a Passing World,” is singularly 
apt. For not only is the novel about people who would 
be called old-fashioned, but the novel itself is written 
with a lack of hurry and a suavity which are not usually 
found in modern fiction. Many types of character are 
depicted, but there is no bias in favour of any. Mrs. 
Lowndes has no burning message to deliver: she goes 
her own way quietly, and watches life, as it passes, 
acutely and with such interest that she desires to record 
the varying impressions which the strange pageant has 
set upon her mind. She knows well the wisdom of the 
old saws, and to what are called modern tendencies she 
quietly applies their age-proof test with a smile of 
humour at the result. This treatment is the more 
pleasant, because the subject is, as may be supposed 
from the title, one which modernity is inclined to claim 
for its own—namely, love. Two men’s affaires du coeur 
are skilfully related—of Francis Domville and Paul 
Feyghine. Domville is an English gentleman of old 
Catholic family. He is at first discarded by a rich 
manufacturer’s daughter, with whose money he hoped 
to reinstate the fortunes of his house. At length he 
meets and loves the Margravine of Moravia, under 
quite natural yet romantic circumstances, and wins her 
love. His cousin, Paul Feyghine, is a Russian, who is 
under the spell of a Spanish dancer, Joaquina, and has 
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wasted his youth in her service. He is loved by a 
saintly woman, Anne Leycester, and at last comes to 
appreciate her worth just as he is starting for the war 
in Manchuria. The background in front of which these 
figures move is large in scope, and is described with 
knowledge. The old houses in which the characters 
are privileged to live are written of with such charm 
and skill that it is impossible not to breathe something 
of their atmosphere. Anne Leycester’s house in West¬ 
minster, Gaynsford, the Domville’s place in the country, 
the house in Islington, which Feyghine bought for 
Joaquina and her child—all stand out in a remarkable 
way, and add largely to the interest of the book. Mrs. 
Lowndes is certainly to be congratulated on a piece of 
work which is as sane in idea as it is sound in execution. 

A Nurse’s Bequest. By Lillias Hamilton, M.D. 

(John Murray, 6s.) 

This is a book written with a very definite purpose. 
The author’s principal object is to bring before the 
public the scheme, elaborated by Mrs. Close, for the 
transferring of children from the workhouses of the 
various large towns of England to farms in Canada, 
where they will receive a sound technical education 
which will enable them to find employment and hold 
their own against foreign workmen should they re¬ 
turn to the Mother Country. The story deals entirely 
with the life of the nurses in one of our large work- 
house infirmaries, and is written by one who, from 
long personal experience, is peculiarly fitted to speak 
with authority on the subject. There is something 
very convincing in the clear, unvarnished narrative of 
Miss Hamilton, who has tried to give a true picture 
of a nurse’s life as it was some twenty-five years ago. 
The actual plot is a minor matter compared with the 
purpose the author has in view, and we could almost 
wish she had dispensed with the story altogether, and 
given us in its stead a volume of reminiscences, 
though, no doubt, in its present form the book will 
bring Mrs. Close’s scheme under the notice of a larger 
public than if it were issued under a more serious title. 
The author’s secondary object, that of interesting the 
nurses of to-day in the work and trials of their fore¬ 
runners, is one she will hardly fail to achieve. 

Eve’s Apple. By Alphonse Courlander. (Fisher 

Unwin, 6s.) 

Mr. Courlander has written an agreeable enough tale, 
which is mildly interesting. There is nothing distin¬ 
guished in the characters or in the way in which the 
characters are drawn. They are sufficiently reasonable 
and sufficiently interesting. The style is of the same 
calibre, mild and painstaking, without individuality and 
without distinction. David Ingersby is interested in 
homes for poor children, in which good work he is 
helped by his friend, Helen Carron. But he goes to 
Paris for a holiday and meets a lovely woman, whom 
he marries, and who ruins him financially and leaves 
him. Eventually he is saved, after an exciting inter¬ 
lude, by his guardian angel, Helen, who has always 
loved him, as he learns from his brother, whom she has 
refused. Having read “ The Sacrifice,” we expected 
better work from Mr. Courlander than is to be found 
in “ Eve’s Apple.” 

Rubina. By James Blyth. (John Long, 6s.) 

Mr. Blyth’s reputation for direct and forceful work 
will probably gain from his new book. It is strong 
to the verge of brutality, if not beyond it. Mr. 
Blyth’s village heroine, although he tries to enlist our 
sympathy for her by saying that she is better than 
most of her kind, remains a distasteful figure, her 
rampant animalism, united with her cold-blooded cal¬ 
culation, forming a combination which it is impossible 


to view even with tolerance. The characters of the 
book are sketched in lightly round the full-length por¬ 
trait of the heroine. It is a pity that the artist who 
designed the cover and the frontispiece represented 
Rubina with the dress and appearance of a Society 
girl. Although there is usually something fine about 
primitive and passionate life, Mr. Blyth’s picture of 
East Anglia has much of sordidness in it also. The 
book is exceedingly unpleasant, and in some portions 
offensive. Its theme is one which, if dealt with in a 
scientific work as sincerely and thoroughly as Mr. 
Blyth has dealt with it, might be useful, and ift that 
form would reach a special public whom it would not 
harm. As a novel, liable to the chances of circulating 
libraries and drawing-room tables, it lays Mr. Blyth 
under some responsibility. Putting Podsnappery on 
one side, there are large numbers of people of culti¬ 
vated tastes and educated outlook to whom the reading 
of this book would be repulsive, just as there are many 
people who do not believe that the function of the 
drama is primarily to amuse, who expect and hope for 
real life to be portrayed on the boards, who do not 
blink at facts, and yet would not care to be invited to 
the play and be shown an operation in vivisection. 

The Last of Her Race. By J. Bloundelle Burton. 
(John Milne, 6s.) 

There are several varieties of the historical novel. 
There is the one in which a certain period is chosen 
more on account of its value as a picturesque setting 
to a romantic love story, in which plumed hats and 
ringlets may be used to advantage, than for any real 
historical interest it may have for the author or his 
readers; the one which may be said to belong to the 
political type, written from the point of view of the 
historian rather than that of the romancist, in which 
the actual plot is often but a lame excuse for a his¬ 
torical essay; and there is also, alas! the one in which 
the story is entirely devoid of either historical or senti¬ 
mental interest, and which usually bears on its title 
page the words: “ A Romance of the Days of Queen 
Bess ” (or some other unfortunate sovereign). We 
have to thank Mr. Bloundelle Burton for sparing us 
this last variety, and for giving us such a happy mix¬ 
ture of the two others. There is plenty of good sound 
history in “ The Last of Her Race,” and there is cer¬ 
tainly no lack of romance. 

For King and Love. By W. Bourne Cooke. (Ouse- 
ley, 3s. 6d.) 

Mr. Bourne Cooke could hardly have chosen a more 
banal title for his book, and yet there is charm in its 
very banality, for it carries us back to the happy days 
of our youth when heroines were all virtuous and 
transcendently beautiful, and heroes marvellous beings 
of superhuman strength, whose deeds of prowess 
were invariably blessed by an appreciative Providence. 
This youthful quality is discernible, not only on the 
title page but in the short stories of which the book 
consists. Brave cavaliers venture life and fortune 
for their King; sour-faced, psalm-singing Puritans 
ride forth to slay them, but the kindly author inter¬ 
venes at the eleventh hour and saves their lives and 
our feelings. The Royalists are all the gallant gentle¬ 
men of whom we loved to read, while the Roundheads 
cant and snivel as all good Roundheads should. There 
are two ghost stories in which hooded monks and 
fair maidens play their parts; the rest are stirring 
tales of adventure, full of life and incident. Of these, 
the best is that of “ John Spurr,” while in “ The 
Sleepless Guest ” we are given a pathetic glimpse of 
Charles I. on his flight from Oxford. They are good, 
healthy tales, simply and vigorously written. 
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DRAMA 

"ROSMERSHOLM” AT TERRY’S 
THEATRE 

After the deluge of fairly good, indifferent, and bad 
plays that we have had lately there is something 
almost startling in being bidden to witness the per¬ 
formance of a play like Rosmersholm. And having 
seen it one has a difficulty in taking its measure with 
any accuracy, coming as it does at the end of a train 
of second-rate dramas; for no doubt the same laws 
hold in theatrical matters as in the case of pictures, 
and all connoisseurs are aware that nothing is so bad 
for one’s critical taste as the constant seeing of in¬ 
ferior works of art. That is why English taste at 
the present time is so deplorable; most people see 
nothing but the summer exhibitions at the Academy 
and the plays that are put up at the more popular 
West-End theatres. 

I do not think that I have ever seen it suggested 
that Rosmersholm is the most interesting of Ibsen’s 
plays; it certainly is not, except, perhaps to the 
student of his methods. To one who likes to dis¬ 
cover “how it is done,” Rosmersholm is probably 
the best to dissect. It is a commonplace at the present 
time to point out what a difficult matter it apparently 
is to playwrights to write a good last act. Rosmers¬ 
holm might almost be described as nothing else but 
a last act, and a last act, too, that practically contains 
no incidents, all the incidents having happened be¬ 
fore the curtain rises for the play to commence. And 
with what marvellous skill are the facts brought out, 
never once does one feel that they are being forced 
on the spectator. They flow naturally from the con¬ 
versation; little by little the previous tragedy is re¬ 
constructed, and its effect on the principal characters 
brought out. It is, on the whole, the best example 
of one of the most distinctive features of the Ibsen 
method, for here the play is concerned solely with the 
catastrophe, and merely explains its causes without 
acting them. 

The interest of the play, of course, centres round 
Rebecca West and her influence on her immediate 
circle and its reflex influence on her. As the play 
goes on we learn the different states of Rebecca’s 
mind in the past; one feeling has but to be born to bear 
another, and then die a natural death; she starts by 
simply desiring to be an influence in the Rosmer 
family, then she endeavours to make it possible for 
Rosmer to be his true self, then she is seized by passion 
for him, which gradually melts into a kind of ideal 
love; and now to prove that it is ideal, she goes out 
to the same death as that into which she has previously 
led Rosmer’s wife. It is a great study in the psycho¬ 
logy of a woman, and all the other characters are 
there merely to help the study. 

It cannot be said that the performance at Terry’s 
Theatre was a first-rate success, though it reached a 
very high level all round. It struck me that the 
actors were all acting in different keys, or, at any 
rate, that they were like members of an orchestra 
whose instruments were not all quite tuned alike. 
Two of them, however, were quite admirable and en¬ 
tirely in harmony, and they were Miss Florence Kahn 
as Rebecca and Mr. Edmund Gwenn as Mortensgore. 
There is probably no more difficult part in our English 
repertoire at the moment than that of Rebecca. In 
the first place, it requires an actress of an appearance 
and personality, which are as rare as they are dis¬ 
tinguished. Miss Kahn possesses both, and I felt 
that she was the ideal Rebecca the moment I saw her. 
Secondly, there must be great restraint in the acting, 
at any rate, for the first half of the play. At the 


end of the first act, for instance, hardly anything is 
known about her, and then gradually fact after fact 
comes out, and we find that the rather languid young 
lady of the beginning is in reality a perfect demon of 
energy. Miss Kahn never forced the pace, her emo¬ 
tion waxed as the play proceeded, until in the great 
scene of the third act when she discovers to Rosmer 
and Kroll her innermost motives we were raised to 
the highest pitch of excitement by her mastery of 
her art. It was a great performance, and I could 
not help thinking of La Gioconda, or rather of Walter 
Pater’s description of her. There was “ the unfathom¬ 
able smile, always with a touch of something sinister 
in it,” and at the end when she and Rosmer go out 
together it seemed to me that “ the eyelids were a 
little weary.” 

Mr. Eille Norwood as Johannes Rosmer was, I 
thought, too restrained, or, to continue the simile I 
used before, he seemed to play a little flat. He is, of 
course, a dreamer, and not a man of action, but when 
the overwhelming announcement of the third act is 
made to him he receives it with less emotion than 
even such a one as Rosmer would display. On the 
other hand, Mr. Charles Fulton as Rector Kroll was 
rather too sharp. His method was too robust and 
his manner of cross-examination—of which there is 
plenty in the play—was that rather of the Old Bailey 
than of the shocked friend trying to get at the truth. 
All the same, both of these were very capable per¬ 
formances. Mr. Edmund Gwenn was simply ad¬ 
mirable as Mortensgore; he is a dangerous person in 
any cast, as he is liable by his superb acting to throw 
the others into the shade. Miss Kate Bishop gave a 
sympathetic rendering of the part of Madame Helseth, 
and Mr. Hignett was very good as the eccentric Ulric 
Brendel. 

These scattered performances of the plays of Ibsen 
come as oases in the desert of contemporary drama. 
It is a pity that they are not more extensively patron¬ 
ised. One wonders if, after all, there is the public 
which Mr. Archer and his friends seem to think for 
artistic drama. Artists have been known to starve 
while “small and honourable minorities” applaud. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

“COCKNEY RHYMES” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —I do not know what “ L. L. A. S.” means by saying, 
with reference to “ invite” and “delight,” that “ I hear, and 
I believe, pronounce these words differently, giving . . . the 
consonant sound of ‘ gh,' etc.” 

The word “ delight ” is merely a misspelling of “ delite,” a 
word of French origin; and no word of French origin ever had 
a “ gh ” in it. 

I have shown, long ago, that Chaucer was the latest English 
author who distinguished between the endings “ ite ” and 
“ ight.” It is one of the tests whereby we can tell whether a 
poem attributed to him is genuine or not. His successor, Lyd¬ 
gate, rhymes “ white ” with “ bright ” in the very first stanza 
of his “Complaint of the Black Knight,” which an uncritical 
age attributed to Chaucer! 

But, of course, Chaucer rhymes “delyt,” now falsely spelt 
“delight,” with “ appetyt,” now spelt “appetite"; see his 
“ Canterbury Tales, 11 . 1681 (or 1683). Our present foolish 
spelling abounds with traps like this. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —I am glad to have drawn a letter from “ L. L. A. S.,” 
whose competence as a critic is well known to readers of The 
Academy. If I cannot agree with all his conclusions, I greatly 
admire the care and subtlety of his analysis. 

The argument from authority should not be pressed too far, 
nor need we set up one poet against another. Because Ten- 
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nyson in “ The Lady of Shallot,” rhymed river with mirror, 
it does not follow that we should do so. Because Keats wrote : 

Could’st thou wish for lineage higher 

Than twin-sister of Thalia, 

it does not follow that we should imitate him. Because Mr. 
Swinburne in youthful ardour made warning and dawning and 
morning rhyme, it does not follow that his mature judgment 
approves such yokings; am 1 wrong in thinking them con¬ 
spicuously absent from his later verse? Because Mr. Kipling 
allowed his Scotch engineer, M'Andrews, of all people, twice 
to rhyme port and thought, it does not follow that this is not 
a glaring solecism, strange in one usually so accurate about 
his mis-en-scine. 

Coming to phonetics, I should say that the “ b ” has long 
since disappeared from lamb and climb and dumb, as has the 
“ 1 ” from calm and palm and psalm (the last has also dropped 
its “ p ”). More’s the pity, perhaps, and I respect 
4 ‘ L. L. A. S.” for trying to sound these lost letters, but 
imagine he is in a minority of one. My own pronunciation, I 
fear, makes absolutely no difference between clime and climb, 
between Dum-dum and dumb. Nor do I recognise any differ¬ 
ence between the vowel-sounds of due and crew, foe and low, 
cloud and plough’d, why and high, as usually pronounced by 
the most careful speakers; whatever distinction is made be¬ 
tween due and dew seems to proceed from a consonantal sound 
preceding and not following the vowel. In all these cases, 
therefore, I should expect our poets to disregard the silent 
letters, as they do. The final vowel of invisible is such a vague 
one that I should make no difficulty about rhyming it with 
either still or well. Bliss and is, on the other hand, without 
doubt rhyme imperfectly, the lat'ter word being pronounced iz; 
they are no more perfect rhymes than as and was, or plague 
and ague. 

I cannot, therefore, see much parallelism between these and 
the “ r ” sound with which we began. As regards it, I am 
delighted to find “ L. L. A. S.” recognises a difference between 
father and farther; many exponents of “standard English” 
refuse to do so. That it should be a very slight difference, 1 
admit, and began by asserting. Personally, indeed, 1 would 
rather hear the “ r ” trilled or rolled than entirely omitted (in 
public speaking, f mean); but that is merely a question of taste. 
With regard to Milton’s rhyming quire and higher, two things 
may be said. First, it is far from certain that he pronounced 
the latter word so fully as we do. Recent critics argue that 
he gave little more than monosyllabic value to higher and 
highest, as in the line (“ P. R.,” iv. 106): 

Aim at the highest, without the highest attained. 

Second, if our tendency has been to lengthen the latter word, 
so has it been to lengthen words like the former. In youth 
I was taught to regard quire, fire, tire, etc., as monosyllables, 
hut our poets often treat them as dissyllables, saying fi-er, ti-er, 
etc. Is not this what Tennyson intended when he wrote: 

Music that gentlier on the spirit lies 

Than tir’d eyelids upon tir’d eyes— 

{the “ apostrophe ” is his own)? We need not argue whether 
this is desirable or undesirable; enough to note it as a fact. 
"Not all such words are so treated, and the distinction which 
“ L. L. A. S.” draws between hair and layer is valid at present; 
hut in view of the marked tendency to dissyllabise such words 
It may not always subsist. At any rate, there is little likeli¬ 
hood that rhyming quire and higher will give offence to any¬ 
one. 

Lastly, however, let me assure my critic that I never con¬ 
templated our Editor rejecting poems on account merely of 
such blemishes as have been instanced. No, I would have 
him remonstrate in a fatherly way with the offending authors, 
and get peccant rhymes exchanged for prettier ones 1 Seriously, 
what I urge is that we should have two separate standards to 
judge by in these matters. Different habits of speech are 
required for the drawing-room or smoking-room and for the 
public platform. The latter demands a more careful, precise, 
and even ornate style of utterance. In common talk I say 
“offen,” but from singer and orator I like to hear “often.” 
I similarly say “ Apossle,” but have no objection to the 
preacher saying “ Aposfle.” I talk of “ svchology,” but expect 
a University lecturer to sound the initial letter of “ psycho¬ 
logy ” (and perhaps of “ psalm ”). There are two standards 
In speaking, as in other things; one should neither be too 
pedantic in the social circle nor too slipshod on the platform. 
And—to sum up in a sentence—my contention is simnlv this : 
that the diction of serious poetry should be tried bv the loftier 
standard, while comic verse may suitably and enjovably make 


use of colloquial carelessness and laziness. I trust that both 
you and your critic may be able to accept this view. 

February 10. T. S. O. 

P.S.—Can “ L. L. A. S.,” or any reader, tell me where 
Tennyson speaks of the nearness of sound between “ dawn ” 
and “ morn ” as his reason for not rhyming them together? 
I seem to have read this somewhere, but have lost the refer¬ 
ence. It is not, I think, in his son’s “ Memoir,” though 
“ Cockneyisms ” are denounced in chap. xiii. (one-volume 
edition, p. 239). The obiter dicta in that book, by-the-by, are 
often most suggestive. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—T he mere statement that Milton used “ Cockney 
rhymes ” is hardly a conscionable defence of them. If they 
are to be defended, some artistic policy must be shown under¬ 
lying their use. A complete investigation of rhyme would in¬ 
clude a debating of the different appeal of words through 
“ ear-music ” and “ eye-music ” (bad expressions, which must 
stand for lack of better), since to us the printed word is nearly 
as important as the spoken word. But without entering into 
this grave matter we may yet do something. I think, per¬ 
haps, the devil’s cause may be successfully pleaded on these 
lines. 

Rhyme is not an affair of intellect. Like every other artifice 
bf verse it is a means of appeal to the emotions and the sense 
of beauty. It is not a device to make verse more difficult to 
write, as Browning seemed to think, who gives us the grand 
instance of rhyme used intellectually, and damnably, in 
“Through the Metidja.” The instinct of man, attempting to 
express the unexpressive within him, found out the chime of 
like endings as an instrument helpful to his want. Hence it 
must proceed, not from intellect or good taste; and the mea¬ 
sure of a rhyme’s success is the measure of the aid it gives to 
the verses in achieving beauty and emotional appeal. But 
these are not necessarily achieved by identical vowel-sounds; 
a slight dissonance may quite conceivably help the poet more 
than exactitude. Consider these rhymes : 

By shallow rivers to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 

And again : 

A gown made of the finest wool, 

Which from our pretty lambs we pull. 

The eac knows full well these rhymes are not perfect. But the 
delicious effect they have on our brains is assuredly in part 
due to the fact that their vowel-sound is slightly discordant. 
To take a closer instance : any educated ear can differentiate 
the sounds of “ board ” and “ lord,” or of “ for ” and “ law ” 
—given an educated mouth. But the fact of his using such 
sounds for rhyme by no means shows that a poet thinks, or 
wishes his readers to think, that the words are honiophonous; 
it shows that he wishes that sequence of sound to assist his 
expression. Doubtless he does not say so to himself, for it 
is an affair of his instinct, and instinctively must it be judged, 
not intellectually. If Heine rhymes “ Holi ” with “ Schnee,” 
does that betray his defectiveness of ear? No, but the critic 
who brings such an accusation betrays, possibly, a certain 
coarseness in his appreciation of poetry. 

But I will go further : I will say that in any extended use 
of rhyme judicious “ Cockney rhymes ” are almost as neces¬ 
sary as inflection of metre. Unceasing exactitude of rhyme, 
unfailing just homophony, is not very tolerable for long. By 
all means let us decide that “ delight ” and “ invite ” are 
allophonous; let us endeavour to sound the “ gh ” and recap¬ 
ture many another spoken subtlety in the English tongue; but 
when Milton (in whose days possibly the “ gh ” was sounded 
slightly) uses as rhyme those two words, or “ bore ” and 
“roar,” “her” and “paramour,” “tom” and “mourn,” 
or when Shakespeare rhymes “fair” with “prayer,” let us 
not talk about defective ears, but be sorry if we cannot delight 
in these deliberate discords, often more ravishing than a strict 
homophony. Perhaps the examples I have quoted are not 
what “ T. S. O.” precisely means by “ Cocknev rhymes”; 
but you cannot stop short at such as I have given; no fast 
line can be drawn. If you allow any latitude in rhvme at all, 
you must admit that even “ for ” and “ flaw ” might be justi¬ 
fiably rhymed, for the point about a rhyme is not—is it exact? 
but is it, in its place, beautiful? 

I fear this letter will take, if you print it, a deal of your 
space: but the matter is of first importance, and needs 
threshing. 

February 9. Lascelles Abercrombie. 
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GEORGE STUBBS AND MORLAND 
To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir, —Mr. Randall Davies hardly does George Stubbs, R.A., 
justice in saying that he Is better known as the author of 
The Anatomy of the Horse ” than as a painter, and by 
inference placing him on a much lower plane than Morland. 
As Stubbs never painted an underbred horse and Morland 
never painted a well-bred one, a comparison between the two 
is difficult. The difference between the two subjects was 
greater even in Morland’s time than now. Breeds of cart¬ 
horses were not specialised, and, moreover, Morland painted 
aged, worn-out, decrepit animals, the property of the very 
poor; on the other hand the racehorses, hunters, and hacks 
Stubbs painted were of the highest type. As a painter of high¬ 
bred horses, I think many would agree with me in thinking 
that Stubbs has never been surpassed. 

February 10. P- W. 


HOR. CAM., III. is 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir— The version of Hor. C., III. 15, from which I quoted 
some lines in a review of “The Temple Horace,’' are to be 
found on p. 158 of “ Verses and Translations,” by C. S. C. 
(Cambridge: Deighton Bell & Co., 1862). I quoted from 
memory, and, I believe, not absolutely accurately. Your 
readers may be pleased to have the whole version, which runs 
as follows: _ • 

Spouse of penniless Ibycus, 

Thus late bring to a close all thy delinquencies, 

All thy studious infamy: 

Nearing swiftly the grave—that not an early one— 
Cease girls’ sport to participate, 

Blurring stars which were else cloudlessly brilliant; 

What suits her who is beautiful 
Suits not equally thee : rightfully devastates 
Thy fair daughter the homes of men, 

Wild as Thyad, who wakes stirr’d by the kettledrums. 

Nothus’ beauty constraining her, 

Like some kid at his play holds she her revelry: 

Thy years stately Luceria’s 
Wools more fitly become, not din of harpsichords, 

Not pink-petallid rose blossoms, 

Not casks drain’d bv an old lip to the sediment. 

It is not within “measurable distance” of the Latin, but jt 
reproduces the metre very skilfully. “ Studious infamy ” is 
perfect for famosis laboribus. 

R. Y. Tyrrell. 


THE FOUNDATION OF THE HOLY SACRAMENT 
To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir, —Christianity is, fundamentally, a natural or physical 
religion, and it is this natural element which distinguishes it 
from all other religions. You have but to rob it of its humanity, 
which constitutes its natural basis, and you have nothing left 
by which to maintain it. In all other religions, taking, for 
example, Brahminism, Buddhism, or Islamism, this scientific 
or biological element is absent. The religious ground in all 
these is a supernatural one—namely, God or some supreme 
element in the abstract. For where in these religions there 
exists a concrete element, the representation in each case is 
in the-form of some spurious image or idol. It would be 
absurd to maintain that Brahma possesses any real or scien¬ 
tific value as an inanimate thing of wood or stone. It would, 
on the other hand, be impossible to prove that Christ was not 
a physical reality. It is not a question with the true Catholic 
of God’s existence, but of God’s humanity—Christ in the flesh. 
Thus, in mere belief—that is, as a historical faith—the Brah¬ 
mins, Buddhists, or Mahometans, may be said to be on a level 
with Christians, since they believe in and worship God or an 
Absolute Power. But, unlike their Catholic brethren, they have 
no science, no flesh and blood element, no real human God. 
And it is important to notice here that, as a mere individual 
basis of faith, the historical element has been the source of all 
sectarianism and schism, all disputes and dissent. Christ’s 
humanitv, for instance, is universal—perfect—beyond dispute, 
os it is above sectarianism. Mahomet’s humanitv (which 
denied this sacred or absolute element of Christ) is Mahometan. 
Islamism. in fact. Jacks the science or physics of relic ion. 
It is nothing if not Mahometan—sectarian. And in speaking 


thus of Islamism, I am referring at the same time to all other 
dissenting creeds. Flesh and blood to them is not a reality 
but a mythology. They repudiate God’s Presence when they 
rob Christianity of its physical perfection. They change the 
Holy Sacrament into Devil worship (personal idolatry) when 
the fact of the Lord’s Body—the Natural Universe—is dis¬ 
carded. What difference, therefore, in this impersonal or nega¬ 
tive sense, is there between Mahometanism and Methodism, 
or, for all that, any other religious isms? Until the impersonal 
distinction is made between the God of the one and the God 
of the other, modern sectarianism is as much fundamentally 
Christian as ancient sectarianism. Thus we are made aware 
of the fact that a real separation exists between Nonconformity 
and Christianity. It is not merely a Wesleyan or Cliffordian 
difference, but a Mahometan difference, since it refuses to own 
the physical unity of God. Christianity in the abstract pos¬ 
sesses only one element—namely. The Word. Concrete Chris¬ 
tianity, however, adds another element—that of Man. Man¬ 
hood is the only real ground, the only natural basis, as Christ 
so divinely taught, of worshipping God. Christianity is not 
a question of religious idealism, since this element has existed 
from the time of creation, and is to be found in the Patriarchal 
and Sabaean glorifications. Christianity, fundamentally, is a 
question of absolute substance. Was Christ God in the Flesh 
or was He, as Mahomet maintained, like Abraham, Moses, 
David, merely a prophet? It rests upon our answer to this 
question, and this question alone, whether our Christianity is 
entitled to be called Catholic—that is to say, true Christianity, 
or whether it is merely professional or historical. Either we 
must believe in this foundation, this Unity of Flesh and Blood, 
or we must be false to it. If we believe in the physical unifor¬ 
mity of Christianity, then, as true followers of it, as parts and 
portions of His Flesh and Blood, there can be no absolute 
distinction, no real separation, between Him and us. There 
can be no Free or Independent Church—no sectarianism— 
no Catholic apostasy. Christianity is nothing if not a natural, 
humanising, scientific, binding faith; for, apart from its flesh 
and blood reality—its human Godhead—there remains nothing 
but human finitude, human weakness, no matter how divinely 
created, to make for righteousness. 

And what kind of righteousness is it that we have in our 
midst? 

In opposition to Christ there has arisen a series of abortive, 
because false, reformations. 

Freedom and apathy have taken the places of obedience and 
reverence. The Holy Sacrament, or High Mass, the Chris¬ 
tian’s confirmation of the flesh and blood Catholicity of life, 
of God’s Manhood and Christ’s Godhead, has heen made the 
ground of free and'irreverent strife. In fact. High Mass has 
been devilishly controverted. It appears that so long as Mr. 
A., Mrs. B., and Miss C. attend at the Communion rail, their 
confirmation in Christ is assured. Simply this Holy travesty 
and nothing more. Their bread and wine, in a sacred sense, 
has nothing in common with flesh and blood. What should 
be, fundamentally, the Christ element of the faith, counts, 
alas, for nothing. The realitv of God is made the equivalent of 
a personal identity. Thus, Mr. A., Mrs. B., and Miss C. may 
be very sincere Christians in the abstract, but then so are 
vour Brahmins, Buddhists, and Mahometans, and your bar¬ 
barians, too, who believe in and worship a Supreme Being. 
The name by which God is worshipped makes no absolute 
difference, whether He be called Brahma, Buddha, Allah, or 
the Great Spirit. The true Christian, on the other hand, 
acknowledges and reveres the Flesh and Blood of the Lord 
by feeding the hungry and clothing the naked. He realises 
at the High Mass that God’s Bodily existence is the same as 
his own. He realises that however great, however powerful, 
however rich his worldlv blessings have made him, in flesh 
and blood there is nothing to distinguish him from his poor 
and perhaps starving neighbour. He recognises that, phy¬ 
sically, there is no personal right to sacrifice. He understands 
(I am sneaking of the true Catholic) that in feeding the hungry 
and clothing the naked he is not making a vain hut a real 
sacrifice, he is not doing a mortal but an immortal act. He 
is a confirmed communicant of God. 

Without this realisation there can be no true confirmation. 
The High Sacrament or Mass constitutes the Christ basis, 
the human phvsics. of our Catholic faith. It is representative 
of our flesh and blood one-ness with God. a uniformity which 
neither chemical nor phvsical science denies. When this 
element, is eliminated, the whole human fabric, and therefore 
the religious value, of Christianity falls to the ground. It 
becomes, as history has repeatedly shown, a theological 
mythology or ground for sectarianism and dissension. 
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Now I may possess no authority for saying it, but I main¬ 
tain that there exists amidst your dissenting communities evils 
quite as bad if not worse than those which arise from Atheism, 
because there is this historical chaos or personal separation 
from God in the one which is absent in the other from the 
need of a belief in God. The Sacrament is bereft of its very 
holiness, because it lacks the Catholic uniformity, the physical 
reality, of Confirmation. In a Dissenting or Nonconformist 
sense it is merely historical. In the true Catholic sense it is 
a flesh and blood unity—a Christ Brotherhood. 

February 8 . H, C. Daniel. 


DANIEL TUVILL AND THE DICTIONARY 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— In the third edition (London, 1638) of the “ Vade 
Mecum or Essayes Morall, Theo-Logicall, a New Edition with 
some Additions,” by Daniel Tuvill, there are at least two words 
which have no place in “ The Historical English Dictionary,” 
now in course of publication at the Clarendon Press, in Oxford, 
namely: p. 237, “ Buffonary ” = buffonish, in the sentence : 

Their Ephemerides doe much resemble that of Crates 
the Theban: to some Buffonary Parasite sixe thousand 
Crownes, to a Curtesan sixe hundred : Et Philosopho trio- 
bolum: And scarce three farthings to a man of merit. 

And p. 198: 

Shee is like a Curtesan, that for her owne advantage, 
can entertaine thy appetite with wanton dalliance; but 
of a setled love will, make thee no assurance: when thou 
thinkest thy selfp most intested in her, then is it likely 
thou art furthest from her. 

Here “ intested ” means “ deeply enamoured of,” and is 
derived from French “ entestt." 

Other interesting words in the booklet are: -p. 19, under¬ 
sitter; 62, smell-feast; 78, Christmas-box.; 92, jaw-fallen; 
104, trunke — trumpe = trumpet; 119, to foreslow;. 121, to 
estate; 129 and 201, noveller = revolutionary; 13s, baven; 
167, sweet bals; 177, president for precedent,, as. in other books 
of the seventeenth century; 179, to byas; 199, catadupe. 

February 11. . E. S. Dodcson. 


THE “HON.” JAMES WINNEGATE 
. . To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir, —At the risk of again incurring your displeasure, I ven¬ 
ture to submit yet- another suggestion with regard to the 
“ Hon.” James Winnegate. The name Of Lord George Sanger, 
a large circus owner, is probably familiar tb you. This gentle¬ 
man is not the son—or, at any rate, not the younger son— 
either of a duke or of a marquis. He is called Lord George 
for no other reason than that he was christened so. May it 
not be-that the Hon. James is also a baptismal name con¬ 
ferred upon the infant Winnegate by his god-parents? This 
explanation would not only consist with the other facts of the 
plot, but also, as I suggest, with the probable intention of the 
author, since there is nothing in the substance of the play 
(which I have lately been at the expense of witnessing) incom¬ 
patible with the hypothesis that it is a first experiment in 
drama by one accustomed to the management of a circus. 

R. A. 


“EAST AND WEST” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir. —In reference to the very favourable notice of “ Folk¬ 
lore of the Holy Land,” in last week’s issue of The Academy, 
I should like to answer an implied question of your reviewer. 

That the fellahin have “ forgotten ” the incident of Omar’s 
iournev, ride and tie, with his black slave, I cannot asseverate. 
I have not myself heard the story told by illiterate people in 
Palestine; whereas the other one—about choosing a site for 
the Dome of the Rock—has been‘often told in my hearing. 
In stating that Omar arrived “ unattended,” I did not mean 
that he came without one attendant, but without the circum¬ 
stance of power. 

Why vour reviewer should be surprised at my using a wrong 
rheological term I cannot conceive, but thank him heartily. 
“Immaculate Conception” is inaccurate, I now see; though 
I did not apply the term to the Incarnation, but to Moslem 
belief regarding the birth of Christ, which denies an incarna¬ 
tion of the Deity. 

February 12. Marmaduke Pickthall. 
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LIFE ANP LETTERS 


Huxley, Tyndall, Ward the idealist, Froude, Ruskin, 
Stanley, and Mark Patti son; and the four survivors, 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, Professor Seeley, Mr. John 
Morley, and Mr. Arthur Balfour. If we are not mis¬ 
taken, he never succeeded in attracting to the society, 
at least, a writer of perhaps wider personal influence 
than any of these—Newman. 


Though the Nineteenth Century has always been 
rather over ponderous, its comprehensive liberality 
cannot be denied. If representation in its pages 
cannot be taken exactly as a title to fame, 
most of the well-known writers of the period 
have contributed something to them. As an earnest 
of the continuance of its high tradition, Sir James was 
careful to associate the first number of the twentieth 
century with the name of Mr. Swinburne. Moreover, 
Sir James kept his editorship singularly free from those 
accesses of fury or favour which often deprive earlier 
reviews of any critical value. The slow course of the 
Nineteenth Century has not been erratic. Sir James’s 
achievements as a practical architect are not of much 
importance, and when they go the way of other modern 
London buildings, their departure will not cause much 
regret. Indeed, the fact of their present existence will 
cause some surprise, since Sir James’s connection with 
architecture has been almost forgotten. The knight¬ 
hood conferred on him in 1903 was, we. presume, in 
recognition of his literary services. He accepted, it 
with a charming complacency, and no one will grudge 
him the recognition wliicb his kindly, broad-minded and 
intellectual editorship justly deserved. 


It appears that the “ great address ” presented to 
Mr. George Meredith on his eightieth birthday, signed 
by a large number of very distinguished and important 
people (and an almost equal number of quite undistin¬ 
guished and unimportant people) was organised by Mr. 
Clement Shorter! There is something exceedingly comic 
in the idea that all these distinguished and important 
people should have consented to range themselves with 
sheep-like docility under the banner of Mr. Shorter. 
That an address should be presented to one who is (with 
the possible exception of Mr. Hardy) our greatest living 
novelist on his eightieth birthday is very right and 
proper, but surely the organisation of such a scheme 
should have been placed in the hands of someone less 
remotely connected with literature than Mr. Shorter. 
We presume that this gentleman is responsible for the 
text of the “ address ” itself. If so, we can only say 
that it is worthy of its author. Anything more undis¬ 
tinguished. and uninspired it is hard to imagine. It is 
to be regretted that what might have been made a 
graceful and noteworthy compliment to a venerable 
figure in contemporary literature has been turned into 
a highly unnecessary advertisement of a second-rate 
journalist. 


Literature has sustained an undoubted loss, chiefly in 
the'department of direction, by the death of Sk James 
Knowles, which took place unexpectedly on Feb¬ 
ruary 13th. He will he remembered as die founder of 
the Nineteenth. Century, of which he remained pro¬ 
prietor and editor until his death, and perhaps equally 
as the founder of the Metaphysical Society.. He ren¬ 
dered service by combining in. both unities men of the 
most divergent views, such as Gladstone, Manning, 


Mr. Stead, diverting himself for a moment from the 
consideration of ghosts and Dreadnoughts, has been 
holding a symposium in the Review of Reviews on the 
great question of Food, Drink, and Tobacco. One 
wonders, by the way, how such a term as " symposium ” 
is tolerated in advanced circles. Surely “ a high tea ” 
were more decent, since, > n spite, of the immense pro¬ 
gress that has been made, in popular education, there 
are still many people who know that “ symposium ” 
really means a drinking-party. However, passing by 
this scruple, it is deeply interesting to learn the opinions 
of our great men on these great questions. Mr. Ber¬ 
nard Shaw says smoking is “a filthy habit”; Mr. 
Fredqric Harrison says it is ‘‘a beastly habit while 
the more courtly Sir Theodore Martin merely says that 
he has always had an “ extreme dislike ” for tobacco. 


But it is a Dr. Fairbaim—a Dissenting teacher, we 
believe—who speaks the most precious words. 
Socialism and Positivism are somewhat intolerant in 
their damnation of a habit for which they have no lean¬ 
ings, but Dissent—if Dr. Fairbaim be a Dissenter—is 
quite frankly idiotic. Here is the dictum: 

A* to diink and tobacco, I know neither. He who does bis. work 
in the strength of either fails to do it well. Work done by the 
strength of wine, or the soothing influence of the pipe, is certain 
to be ill-done. ’ ‘ 

A pleasing instance, this, of the “ simple Bible teach¬ 
ing ” that Dr. Fairbaim would like to see universal. 
It is odd enough that the sects which have been howling 
their devotion for the Bible—“the dear old Bible, 

“ the grand old Book,’ - “ the Bible the religion of 
Protestants,” “ the Bible and nothing but the Bible,’’ 
etc., etc., etc.—for so many years, should be notorious 
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and constant in their opposition both to the letter and 
spirit of the collection of canonical writings given by 
the council to the Church. 


This is not a question of opinion, it is a matter of 
fact. Not only does the Psalmist praise wine as one of 
the greatest of the material blessings bestowed on men, 
not only is the symbol of the vineyard and the vine of 
constant recurrence in the Old Testament—the vine¬ 
yard signifying Israel as God designed it to be—not 
only was the first miracle that the Christ wrought, 
the turning of water into the very best wine, not 
only have we the record that the Christ was blamed 
because He ate and drank with publicans and sinners; 
but one of the elements of the great Christian Sacra¬ 
ment—that Sacrament which, according to Coleridge, 
is Christianity—is wine, and heaven itself is to be a 
drinking of the juice of the vine. And these Dissenting 
people are the knights of the Bible, enemies to the death 
of the Sacerdotalists, who, they say, would take the 
Good Book and its simple teaching from the poor little 
children I 


And these considerations apart, take Dr. Fairbairn’s 
remarks from the simple point of their truth or falsity, 
as a statement of a fact, or of what pretends to be a 
fact. “ Work done by the strength of wine . . . 

is certain to be ill done.” Witness, we suppose, tho£e 
dull and clumsy odes of Horace; witness the Platonic 
philosophy; witness, in a word, the whole of ancient 
and ninety-nine hundredths of modern literature—or 
was that a “ temperance ” society that used to meet at 
the Mermaid, the Sun, the Dog, the Triple Tun? 

Where we such clusters had 

As made us nobly wild, not mad. 

Clusters?—of gooseberries, one supposes Dr. Fairbairn 
would say. And as for tobacco; if Dr. Fairbairn, who 
knows nothing of tobacco, will be so kind as to excel 
the works of Hobbes, Carlyle, and Tennyson (to 
mention three names by chance), who all knew a good 
deal about tobacco—well, we shall be equally delighted 
and surprised. 


The latest issue of the Reliquary (now edited by 
Rev. Dr. Cox, in succession to the late Mr. Romilly 
Allen) maintains a high standard. Mr. Tavenor Perry’s 
drawings, illustrating his article on Abo, the ancient 
capital of Finland, are excellent. It is perhaps not 
generally known that the cathedral church of Abo 
is dedicated to an Englishman, St. Henry, a mission¬ 
ary bishop in the twelfth century. Some Essex 
brasses are dealt with, both in the above-named 
magazine and in the latest issue of the Transactions 
of the Essex Archceological Society. A historically 
valuable work is the transcribing and publication of 
ancient documents. The present volume contains a 
certain number of such records in the shape of inven¬ 
tories of church goods at Barking, Wakes Colne, 
Tolleshunt D’Arcy and Rainham, and medieval wills 
from the parish of Chigwell. 


The Home Counties Magazine contains a further 
instalment of Mr. C. W. Forbes’s notes on the Early 
Churches of South Essex; some records of parish 
history relating to East Kent, and an illustrated article 
on the picturesque mbated house of Groombridge 


Place. The parish church, rebuilt in 1625, is dedicated 
to “ the most blessed Prince Charles ”—but who is 
thereby intended remains a mystery. 


It is, of course, quite natural that Tariff Reformers 
should claim the enormous reduction in the Liberal 
majority at Leeds as an indication that the electorate 
is coming round to their views. No doubt to a certain 
extent they are justified; but it is obvious to anyone 
who looks at the matter impartially that the chief cause 
of the remarkable change which has taken place in 
this extreme Radical stronghold is the growing revolt 
against the educational policy of the Government, and 
the arbitrary and unconstitutional methods of Mr. 
McKenna. The Roman Catholics of the constituency 
voted solidly in favour of the Conservative candidate, 
and this fact, we are informed, accounts for a turn¬ 
over of at least 800 votes. It is safe to assume that 
the vast majority of Anglican Churchmen, a great many 
of whom ‘‘.voted Liberal ” at the last election, voted 
on this occasion for the other side. If the Unionist 
party had the sense to see it they would realise that 
religious education in the schools, and not Tariff 
Reform or any other “ reform,” is the policy which 
they ought to put in the forefront of their programme. 
We are not concerned here with the merits or demerits 
of the Tariff Reform policy, and we wish to express 
no opinion on that subject which is outside our 
province; but we are convinced that there are 
hundreds of thousands of men and women in this 
country who would cheerfully sacrifice their opinions 
on that question rather than allow their children to be 
handed over to “the abomination of desolation” 
which begins with simple Bible teaching and ends in 
“ the New Theology ” and unblushing Atheism. 


The Liverpool Courier last week reported at length 
a very amusing lecture delivered by our contributor, 
Mr. Ross, on “ Decay in Art and Literature,” at the 
Independent Lecture Society, founded by Mr. S. G. 
Legge. Mr. Ross, in a very characteristic. way, 
maintained that there was no such thing as “ decay,” 
a position we should not care to defend. But those 
who came to resist his contention remained to pay a 
tribute to the “ eloquence, charm, and wit of the 
speaker,” to quote the words of Professor Ramsay 
Muir. 


It seems that we have not quite heard the last of the 
Tribune. At the present moment there are differences 
between the staff and the proprietors of London’s late 
“ penny Liberal daily paper.” These are concerned 
with the matter of notice of dismissal. On the day of 
the paper’s demise a meeting of the editorial staff was 
formally convened, and a committee empowered to 
administrate the furtherance of the staff’s claims tfas 
duly elected. Last week an effort to resolve these 
differences in a peaceable settlement made by the Lon¬ 
don branch of the Institute of Journalists proved 
abortive, and there is now every reason to believe that 
the issue will be determined by a legal tribunal. One 
of the chief businesses of such a trial would be to pro¬ 
nounce on the validity or invalidity of certain documents 
issued to the members of the staff under remarkable 
circumstances exactly a month before the Tribune 
terminated its hazardous career. The public in general 
and the profession of journalists in particular will watch 
for the final disposition of events with peculiar interest. 
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WASTE GROUND AT ALDWYCH 


(On finding fifty species of plants growing upon a 
vacant building site) 


At Aldwych in the Strand, 

Hoarded amid the noisy throng of men 
Till they shall build again, 

A little plot of brickstrewn vacant land, 
Where late were marts and inns 

And theatres where pleasures strove to drown 
The restless cares of town, 

Lies open to the the will of wind and sun: 
And of man’s purpose none 

Has power within the paling—neither sins 
Nor any good deeds hap there—Nature free 
Once' again holds sovereignty. 

Clovers white and crimson grow 
Lusty on the lime below; 

Lady’s Fingers loved of Dane 
Many a wound did staunch of old 
Here before St. Clement’s fane 
Lift from sea-green leaves their gold; 
Vesper-loving Campions who 
Breathe from petals hung with, dew 
Incense while the bindweeds sleep, 

Bid the moths their vigil keep; 

Near’s a little Elder sprung 
That same tree that Judas hung, 

King of common herbs or rare 
Not a mole is here to scare; 

Sheepsorrel of barren soil 

And Soldier’s Woundwort—harsh Milfoil— 

That which first Achilles used 
Oft for other hurts infused, 

Leaves that lessen in an hour 
Sombre melancholy’s power; 

Here’s Waybred with bowery leaves 
Elves may hide in safe as thieves 
Till spider-fighting toads get hurt 
And browse the edge for cure alert; 

Jean Cherry, of whose fruit ’tis told 
Our Lord gave Peter one to hold 
With gentle counsel meet and wise 
Nothing to scorn for little size, 

The same that, brought from Asian soil, 

Lucullus prized o’er golden spoil; 

And Groundsel dear to cage-bred birds 
And easy found as kindly words, 

Whose root the Highland women wear 
To guard against a witch’s stare; 

The Headache flower’s flaunting red 
That brings false rest like leman’s bed; 

The Corn sow-thistle rearing high 
Its golden blossoms to the sky 
Whose juicy leaves have here respite 
From pilfering wild hare’s appetite; 

Fig, first-named tree in Holy Writ 
Threatened of old but never smit; 

Bose Willow-herbs with blossoms tall 
And Shepherd’s Purse that some do call 
Pickpocket, stealing needed ground 
And Coltsfoot fond of rubble mouna. 

I watch them from some bracken fern 
Wondering to see how soon return 
These pagan natives of the land 
The moment man witholds his hand. 

The sun gleams bright on far St. Paul’s 
And on my ears the traffic falls 
With hoot of car and hurry of feet 
And is it bitter or is it sweet 
To think how soon if we were gone 
Wildflowers would clothe the ground whereon 
We'built and lived? Yet might be found 
In these same flowers that star the ground 


A promise that we shall not cease 
When all we thought us perished is; 

But even as the thistles there, 

Borne upon some diviner air 
Build nobler lives than man has seen 
With all the best that we have been. 

A. Hugh Fisher. 


LITERATURE 

A SANE CRITIC 

Periods of European Literature. Vol. XII.: The 
Later Nineteenth Century. By George Saints- 
bury, M.A. (Blackwood, 5s. net.) 

All our congratulations are due to Professor Saints- 
bury for his concluding volume of a very useful series. 
The period under survey—1850-1900—is, as the author 
remarks, one of the most interesting in the history 
of literature; and those who desire the help of a 
genial, sane, and learned guide to the literary accom¬ 
plishment of the last fifty years should certainly con¬ 
sult this excellent text-book. Professor Saintsbury 
writes with an admirable sense of balance; he is always 
good-humoured, and he preserves an even mind be¬ 
tween the excesses of the optimist and the pessimist 
schools of literary criticism. He does not think that 
Ibsen has rendered Shakespeare obsolete; he is far 
from believing that the canon of the sacred writings 
has been finally closed; and one is sure that he would 
disagree with Mr. George Moore’s dictum—that the 
English language has become hopelessly vulgarised 
and useless for all the high purposes of art. Professor 
Saintsbury believes, and probably with good reason, 
that in the main that which has been is as that which 
will be; that so long as man is man his thought will 
have its interest and its beauties. On the one hand 
he would never yield an attentive ear to the nonsense 
which has been talked, which will doubtless be talked 
again, on the text that “ Modern Science ” has pro¬ 
duced a New Heaven and a New Earth in letters; on 
the other hand he would refuse to despair of the 
future of good prose and good poetry because Haeckel 
can be bought for fourpence-halfpenny. No doubt 
Professor Saintsbury could produce many historic 
proofs to show that the most solemn follies pass and 
are forgotten; the “Higher Criticism,” for instance, 
leaves him neither ecstatic nor angry, but merely 
amused; and so the book closes with a good hope for 
good work yet to be accomplished. 

Of course there are faults to be found; or rather 
there are propositions which seem disputable rather 
than final, to the present writer at all events. One is 
inclined to doubt, for example, whether Professor 
Saintsbury is quite just to three very different authors— 
Dickens, Ibsen, and Zola. The first is dismissed as 
“ fantastic ”; the epithet being used so as to convey a 
slight note of disparagement. Is not such a conclusion 
founded on such a suppressed premiss of a highly 
dubious kind? Can we assent to the proposition that 
a fantasist, qua fantasist, is inferior to a writer who 
is not fantastic? Surely not; for if this were so how 
should we judge of Aristophanes, how of Rabelais, 
how of Hawthorne? “The Scarlet Letter” is a maze 
of exquisite and wonderful fantasy, but it is fantastic 
always; if it were not it were a squalid story of 
commonplace sinners. Professor Saintsbury is clearly 
of opinion that Dickens loses by his fantasy, and that 
Thackeray gains by his lack of that quality: may we 
be permitted to enter the plea that the proposition 
should be reversed ? There is no beauty without 
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strangeness in the proportion; what is this strange¬ 
ness but fantasy? 

We are afraid that with respect to Ibsen Professor 
Saintsbury has been somewhat prejudiced by the 
follies of the Ibsenites—a horrid sect, truly. Professor 
Saintsbury, one fears, was forced to partake of the 
sour grapes which these people exhibited by the cart¬ 
load in the early ’nineties, and his teeth are a little 
on edge in consequence. It is not to be wondered at; 
still we must not suffer foolish praise and a more 
foolish propaganda to blind us to the very high merits 
of a very great man. “ Ghosts ” would suffer, 
doubtless, if compared with the greatest master¬ 
pieces; but let it be compared with the best work that 
has been done in England for the last twenty years, 
and it will seem great indeed. It is not necessary to 
be specific; everyone will recollect plays which have 
not only run for hundreds of nights but have been 
acclaimed as triumphs of admirable and serious art; 
and beside “ Ghosts ” these things are discerned to be 
mere emptiness, compact of false hair, grease-paint, 
and tinsel; not fantastic, certainly, but altogether 
phantasmal. 

And one doubts whether the treatment of Zola be 
altogether judicious or judicial. It must be said at 
once that Professor Saintsbury allows Zola very high 
merit, and we can agree cordially with his repudiation 
of the absurd pseudo-scientific theories which Zola 
thought of as first principles of romance-writing. In 
fact it is probable that Zola’s “ scientific ” method 
was to him as the smell of apples was to Schiller, as 
the mascotte is to the gambler, as the talisman is to 
a Mahommedan tribesman: a sort of charm which 
gave confidence and support through a laborious 
and terrible task. Seriously considered, of course, 
it was nothing, or worse than nothing; but we 
cannot agree with Professor Saintsbury that it 
did very much damage. One can admire and 
appreciate the Rougon-Macquart romances with¬ 
out bothering one’s self about heredity or the exact 
influence of the great-aunt Dide—or whatever her 
name was: these “formulas,” this “naturalism” 
business no doubt cheered and amused Zola, and, 
really, have done little or no damage to the work. 
Take “ L’CEuvre,” a book which Professor Saints¬ 
bury praises: it stands alone, a wonderful romance, 
a unique picture of the great and bitter struggle of 
art; who need care about determining Claude Lan- 
tier’s place in that dismal genealogical tree of Rougon- 
Macquart? Claude Lantier is M. Chose, he is a type 
of the artist martyred, his history is a symbol of the 
horrible gulf that yawns between the Idea and the 
Masterpiece. His relationship to Nana, to the engine- 
driver of “ La Bete Humaine ” is of no consequence 
to the reader; it neither helps nor hinders. 

Then there is another point. Professor Saintsbunr 
reproaches Ibsen for the subject-matter of “ Ghosts ’ ; 
he reproaches Zola more strongly for the subject- 
matter of many of his books, of “ Nana ” and “ La 
Terre” in especial. Now, is this a sound criticism? 
We doubt it gravely. “ Nana,” perhaps, is to be 
condemned on quite other grounds; it is a composite 
piece, half journalism (but wonderful journalism!), 
half tract (and what a tract!). It may fairly be said 
that the matter remains untransmuted; no more awful 
sermon as to the true nature of “ gay ” life has been 
preached, we may be sure, from any pulpit, no more 
tremendous illustration of the words, “ the end of these 
things is Death,” has ever been uttered; but, as Pro¬ 
fessor Saintsbury would remind us, these are pleas not 
to be uttered in the High Court of Art, and from the 
artistic point of view “Nana” must be condemned. 

It is a wonderfully clever novel, but it is nowhere 
raised up into the region of Universals. But with 
“ La Terre ” it is different. Here, again, we have a I 


tract of terrific power—if Monseigneur of Orleans 
were wise every priest in his archdiocese should be 
compelled to pass an examination in the book before 
receiving a cure of souls—but it is much more than a 
tract. Here, indeed, we are in the region of Univer¬ 
sals. The plot is that of “ King Lear,” of “ Pere 
Goriot,” and we must confess that for us the passions 
are more thoroughly purged by the pity and terror of 
“La Terre” than by the work of Balzac. There is 
something in the central idea of the Soil of La 
Beauce as a hideous and malignant divinity, a Moloch 
to whom all must pass by fire that seems great and 
antique and terrible in its dignity: this is surely true 
romance. In the book there are certainly many dis¬ 
gusting passages; but there are disgusting passages 
in Shakespeare, there are disgusting passages in Rabe¬ 
lais. It is possible to exalt the gutter to the stars; it 
is possible to make foulness part of a great scheme. 
And let it be remembered always that Zola, the Free¬ 
thinker, was above all a fair man: there is only one 
lovable character in “ La Terre,” and that is the 
choleric little parish priest, afflicted by the “ mania of 
charity,” who walked in a cassock green with age that 
his horrible poor might have bread. If Professor 
Saintsbury would but believe it there is more of the 
prodesse in “La Terre” than in all the library that 
Miss Yonge left behind her. 

It is a pity that the author has not clarified his 
style. He is over fond of the parenthesis, and some¬ 
times one comes on sentences such as this: 

A period which produced Wordsworth, Coleridge, Scott, Byron, 
Shelley, and Keats; which saw the beginnings at least of the great 
French Romantic School and of Heine, the mighty autumn of 
Goethe, the shadowed genius of Leopardi; which had in England 
more especially, but also elsewhere, “second strings” of poets who 
in most other periods would have been worthy protagonists; which— 
in a manner of itself serving as a note of primacy—adopted and 
mastered as it thought fit, every department of its kind—epic, lyric, 
satire, even the poetical (if not exactly the theatric-poetical) drama— 
such a period can have no gainsayers outside the ranks of the 
incompetent and the crocheteers. 

But with all differences and deductions we can cordi¬ 
ally recommend this most interesting and sympathetic 
study of modern European literature. 


SIR HENRY DRUMMOND WOLFF’S 
REMINISCENCES 

Rambling Recollections. By the Right Honourable 
Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
late British Ambassador in Spain. 2 vols. (Mac¬ 
millan, 30s. net.) 

Sir Henry Wolff tells us in his preface that his book 
is founded on no diary or record, and he might have 
added that it is built up without much method either. 
The result is an impression of listening to the casual 
conversation of a widely-experienced and thoughtful 
man of the world, now serious, now light; and that is 
a very good thing to listen to. If we might advise the 
reader, we should say that the best plan is to read such 
a book with breaks, not continuously. If one were 
staying in the same house with such a conversationalist, 
one would not want to listen to him absolutely without 
an interval all day; one would like space now and then 
to wonder in what sort of mood he would be at the next 
meal—reminiscent, or theoretical, or what not. Read 
in this way Sir Henry is delightful; read continuously 
there are moments when he might slightly pall, because 
writing, not for effect, but just as “the contents of 
the book—whether narrative or anecdotic—” “ come 
unbidden into my memory,” he is apt now and then 
simply to record the names of friends or acquaintances 
I whom he met at this or that place in his diplomatic 
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career. In this respect Sir Henry’s memory, which he 
modestly says is “ not a bad one,” is really extra¬ 
ordinary, recording who married whom or what became 
of So-and-so to an extent amazing to those who live in 
limited circles. It comes with practice, we suppose; in 
any case, it is a most valuable social gift. When, how¬ 
ever, the people mentioned are not remarkable or inter¬ 
esting, or when nothing remarkable or interesting is 
told of them, the mention of them does not appeal very 
strongly to readers who are not acquainted with them. 
That is absolutely the only criticism we have to make, 
and it does not go far, for this habit of recording names 
simply completes the likeness to average good con¬ 
versation. 

The matter of the volumes varies considerably. 
Sometimes it consists of good stories—and Sir Henry 
has a multitude to tell—sometimes of careful exposition 
of complex political situations, sometimes of studies— 
as of “ geomancy,” in which Sir Henry is an expert. 
We need not follow him in detail through his useful 
career as his country’s representative. His best early 
work was perhaps in the settlement of the Ionian 
Islands question; his best later work in Persia, where he 
saw very clearly the issues which have been decided 
in our recent treaty with Russia. Of his Parliamentary 
activities at home he does not say much, and of the 
Fourth Party very little indeed. Probably Mr. Win¬ 
ston Churchill’s book on his father and Mr. Harold 
Gorst’s on the Fourth Party seemed to Sir Henry to 
have covered the ground sufficiently. We cannot but 
regret, however, that he does not give us more of his 
personal memories of that epoch, for, after all, he was 
there, on the scene, and Mr. Churchill and Mr. Harold 
Gorst were not, however close to the primal authorities. 

It is always curious to note, in reading 
reminiscences written late in life, how the pranks 
and high spirits of youth peep out (when that 
part is in question) under the grave manner. 
Sir Henry Wolff has a story of how he, Sir 
Arthur Otway, and Colonel Gordon-Cumming 
saw Louis Napoleon proclaimed President in the guise 
of members of the National Guard, provided with 
muskets, and presenting arms when the Prince-Presi¬ 
dent approached. One would suppose that this spree 
was the most natural way of seeing the show. In the 
same way he tells us, as the late Mr. Frederick Leveson- 
Gowei* told us in his reminiscences, that he frequented 
Lola Montes’ house in Half Moon Street, when that 
enterprising lady came to London after being driven 
out of Bavaria, and one might have a kind of idea that 
her receptions were stately ceremonials; we do not 
mean to suggest that they were not decorous, but gay 
and rollicking we may surely hope they were. Sir 
Henry was one of the brilliant society of the Owls, 
knew Taglioni, Bulwer Lytton, Kinglake—but he 
knew everybody, and tells us much that is to the point. 
Some letters he prints are extremely interesting, 
notably one from Mr. Arthur Balfour in Fourth Party 
days, and one from Disraeli after the Berlin Congress; 
the latter, indeed, is extremely important for a right 
understanding of Disraeli’s aims and achievement, and 
should not be missed. He is evidently interested in the 
occult, and, besides the study of “ geomancy ” referred 
to above, has tales to tell of clairvoyants, especially a 
wonderful Egyptian known as the Sheikha, and of 
curious premonitions. 

And as for the good stories—well, they should be 
read in their places, that the genial flavour which comes 
of their quietly humorous setting may not be missed. 
Humour is their chief quality, and humour must have 
its right context. “ If it were my misfortune,” says 
Sir Henry Wolff, “ to write any sequel to this book, I 
should have much to say that space has now forced 
me to omit.” His misfortune would be our exceeding 
gain, and we appeal to his altruism. 


EAST AND WEST—II. 

“ Religio Laid” Judaica, the Faith of a Jewish 
Layman. By Laurie Magnus. (Routledge, 
2s. 6d. net.) 

The Crescent versus the Cross. By Halil Halid. 
(Luzac and Co.) 

In the first part of this article, which appeared on the 
8th of February, we were able to notice little more than 
the bare existence of Mr. Laurie Magnus’s and Halil 
Halid Efendi’s books, “ ‘ Religio Laid ’ Judaica ” is a 
collection of essays partly re-written, which were contri¬ 
buted by Mr. Magnus to the Jewish Quarterly Review, 
the Fortnightly Review and the Jewish World. His 
primary object is to preserve Judaism from the innova¬ 
tions advocated by Mr. Claude Montefiore. We must 
remember that Judaism has long lost perforce its 
sacrificial character, at least in practice. We must also 
premise that further modifications were made under 
the influence of the leaders of Jewish Emancipation in 
1842. Just as the discontinuance of sacrifices was neces¬ 
sitated by the destruction of the Temple, so these, as 
Mr. Magnus justly points out, were necessitated by the 
exodus of the Jews from the Ghetto into full citizenship, 
which in itself implied a partial renunciation of tribal 
exclusiveness. Mr. Magnus makes out for such modi¬ 
fications a good title to be the natural developments of 
time, the leaves shed by the growing tree. Similarly 
the early Church shed the practice of communism. He 
maintains, and as far as Gentiles are capable of judging 
we agree with him, that the essentials of Judaism have 
not been lost thereby, but rather confirmed; as he quotes 
from the Rabbi Simon ben Lakish, “ sometimes to 
annul a law is to establish it.” It is the Judaism of 
1842, Judaism modified in expression only by the neces¬ 
sities of its circumstances, on which Mr. Magnus takes 
his stand. Mr. Montefiore goes very much further, 
and we can see little in his ‘‘ Jewish persuasion ” but a 
vague deism, in which he, Halil Halid Efendi and the 
Rector of St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, might before long 
agree to an interchange of pulpits. The Jew of this 
type seems to Mr. Magnus and to us to be perpetually 
apologising for his race and his religion. To Mr. 
Magnus, Forms, Separation, and Restrictions are of the 
essence of Judaism, though they may vary according to 
circumstance and in the course of time become modified 
or even contradictory; “ I deliberately prefer,” he says, 
“ to preserve the environment of Solomon, .... 
this is not merely true but vital.” He opposes Mr. 
Montefiore with great moderation, but he firmly holds 
the philosophic view that expression is essential to any 
enduring faith which is to fill for long the hearts of 
men. In the first part of his book he not only ex¬ 
presses the traditional in contradistinction to the 
sceptical spirit in Judaism alone, he represents Re¬ 
ligion in contradistinction to mere Morality, Theology 
in contradistinction to Science, Faith in contradistinc¬ 
tion to Intellect. Many of his arguments are ad¬ 
mirably expressed, we wish indeed that he had trusted 
still more to himself than he has, and had relied less 
on the views of Western writers of little philosophical 
value. Possibly such quotations are necessary in order 
to appeal to the ultra-occidentalism of Mr. Montefiore. 
We prefer quotations from Mr. Magnus himself: 

The appeal from faith to reason ... is more often than not 
an appeal from light to darkness. Gemeinsinn is the cleverness of 
das Gemeine, and in affairs of the soul . . . commonsense 

degrades, not exalts. 

Earth is our nurse, not our mother; the secret of our being is not 
here. 

The Evolutionists give God longer names, they do not give Him 
truer names. 

Liturgical language never pretends to scientific exactness . . . 

but claims ... a higher truth than the truth of scientific 
demonstration ... it is the language of imagination which 
“ fulfils the shortcomings of other modes of expression.” My need 
of the God-idea does not make me a religious man, it makes me a 
religious minded man, ... I am conscious that, as a religious- 
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minded man, my need of the God-idea is far more intellectual than 
moral. ... I do not—it is a personal experience—I do not 
expect to become more good by practising religion. Its practices may 
have that indirect effect, but their primary object is to make men 
more wise. 

Once more: 

I am convinced—it is a conviction of immemorial antiquity—that 
the religious sense is cultivable, and should be cultivated. Its 
neglect or atrophy is an intellectual loss, comparable to, but surpass¬ 
ing, in the measure of the loss, a deafness to music, or a blindness to 
colour, or an imperception of scent : “ Get wisdom ” [ Carpe 
scientiam J cries the author of the Proverbs. 

We have desired to allow Mr. Magnus to express 
himself as far as our space permits. He does so well, 
and we entirely sympathise with him so far. Again, he 
seems to us Gentiles to define the essential force of 
Judaism itself: 

The ceremonial of the Jewish religion, as required by the Levitical 
ordinances, and as elaborated by subsequent and less inspired legis¬ 
lators, was directed throughout to the consecration of the common¬ 
place. Its object was to endow the least elevated of common duties 
with a sense of responsibility, and to co-ordinate the whole series of 
physical and moral functions under the same category of cleanliness 
and holiness. 

In “the consecration of the commonplace,” Mr. 
Magnus seems to us to explain the moral force of 
Judaism throughout its course more truly than we have 
ever seen it explained before. It is that which has 
endowed the Jew with his “ immense talent and power 
of idealisation.” The present reviewer is no more 
philo-Semitic than he is anti-Semitic in the present 
acceptation of the term, and if he had space he would 
be obliged to show himself in frequent disagreement 
with Mr. Magnus in the more distinctly Jewish portions 
of his book, though, in opposition to Mr. Montefiore, 
he sympathises with him throughout. It is impossible 
to follow their interesting controversy further than to 
point out how completely right Mr. Magnus is, in the 
interests of his race, in his opposition to “mixed 
marriages.” His moderation has prevented his argu¬ 
ments against them being much more conclusive than 
they are. We cannot doubt that it is the inter-breeding 
of the Jew which, in defiance of the “ natural laws ” 
applicable to every other people, has endowed him with 
the intellect and physique of which he has so much 
reason to be proud; which, together with that “ conse¬ 
cration of the commonplace ” on which his isolation is 
founded, has given him his “ sobriety,” his “ moral 
patience,” his “long-suffering,” and “a positive dis¬ 
taste for such excesses as have ruined other races ”; 
which, in fact, maintains his race a corporate unity after 
many centuries of dispersion. So certain does this 
seem to us that we would alter a sentence of Mr. 
Magnus’s thus: “No thoughtful Jew regards himself 
as other than a stranger in the land.” Though Mr. 
Montefiore—and Mr. Magnus too—may turn with 
sympathy to the Gentile, from the School of Safed, the 
Jews of Safed represented qualities as essential to their 
race and religion as those nobler ones on which we have 
dwelt; while the European “ of the Jewish persuasion ” 
has no existence outside the imagination of Mr. 
Montefiore. 

We turn with regret to " The Crescent versus the 
Cross,” for we have been forced to invert the intentions 
of Balaam. If Halil Halid Efendi had compared 
elevated doctrines in the Koran with those of the 
Gospels, or the verbal contradictions to be found in 
both, we should have followed him with interest. If he 
had maintained that Jews and Christians enjoyed more 
opportunities for mental and spiritual development 
under the Abbassides than under Charlemagne, or that 
Constantinople was now more civilised than New York, 
we should not have been eager to contradict him. 
If he had compared the innumerable sects and bloody 
wars among Mohammedans and Christians alike, we 
should have been interested. But he confuses Cause 
and Effect, Essential and Accidental, as completely as 


the least instructed Christian controversialist. He treats 
the Gospels, nationality, custom, trade, politics, the 
Vatican, the Free Church Council, and “ The City of 
God ” as synonyms. His ideas of Christianity are as 
clear and authentic as those of “ a clergyman ” con¬ 
cerning the position of women under Mohammedanism, 
expounded to “ a lady ” on a Nile tour, which he relates 
so indignantly, and, we regret to say, have no more 
importance. He strikes us as the exponent of “ a vague 
deism,” because his objections to the expression of 
Christianity are equally applicable to Mohammedanism 
or any other revealed religion. It would be an injustice 
to Mr. Montefiore to suggest any other comparison 
between him and Halil Halid Efendi, and this only to a 
very limited extent, because the Efendi seems to be 
devoid of any philosophic sense. He is annoyed 
because the friends of the dead in the West, as in 
Turkey, care more for the manner of sepulture than the 
fact. He thinks it foolish to prefer the superfluous to 
the necessary. That is what is meant by civilisation— 
namely, a state in which the individual cares no more 
for necessities which are provided for him, but only fur 
superfluities, which is all there is left for him to provide 
for himself. To find the appreciation of Mahommed 
which we had hoped for, we have to turn from the 
Efendi back to Richard Burton, or to some of those 
instructed officials and clergy whom the Efendi quotes 
in support of his statements, although they are 
embraced in his condemnations. For the power and 
beauty which Mohammedanism yields we seek in the 
charming stories of Mr. Pickthall and Mr. Hanauer. 
We return whence we started. It is in stories such as 
these, with their human humour, their touching 
affection, their high-souled devotion, their wisdom, 
their justice, their sincerity, all the varied fruits of life, 
that we seek the real unity between the three living 
faiths, and not in the colourless waste of a vague 
resemblance, to which we are led when reason has 
eliminated all their essentials. Thus we see in their 
dissimilitude, the unity between great artists—Fra 
Angelico and Rembrandt—and none in their works 
reduced to a common denominator by the same photo¬ 
grapher. It is the philosophic value of differences in 
expression, their contradictions and their unity, that 
Mr. Magnus understands so well. 


A HAPPY TRAVELLER 

Before and after Waterloo. Letters from Edward 
Stanley (sometime Bishop of Norwich). Edited 
by Jane H. Adeane and Maud Grenfell. (Fisher 
Unwin, 14s. net.) 

These letters of Dean Stanley’s father (there are a few 
by other hands) were well worth printing, and many of 
the sketches that accompany them (also from the pen 
of the future Bishop) have both craftsmanship and 
spirit. Together they form an interesting and vivacious 
memorial of Continental life and travel in the genera¬ 
tion before railways and steamships, whilst they also 
reveal a strong and attractive personality. Moreover, 
by those interested in the history of the times, the 
scraps of gossip and personal observation recorded will 
be by no means despised. 

The editors have prefixed a biographical memoir of 
the happy traveller (we will not call him tourist), who, 
when he wrote the letters, was rector of Alderley, in 
Cheshire. Both from this and from the internal evi¬ 
dence of the epistles, we gather that, worthy pastor 
as he was, Stanley’s natural bent was by no means 
clerical, far less theological. He had strong scientific 
tastes, and took a great interest in matters naval 
and military; but probably his physique was better 
suited to the Church than to the Army or Navy, 
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though his love of humanity and great powers of 
observation were by no means thrown away in his 
chosen profession. 

The first batch of letters record a tour in France, 
Northern Italy, and Spain, undertaken in 1802-3, be¬ 
tween the Treaty of Amiens and the resumption of the 
war. The young Cambridge graduate saw Talma act, 
and thought him very like Kemble; was “ most highly 
entertained in viewing the Great Gallery of the 
Louvre,” but missed the much desired sight 
of Bonaparte. At Lyons, however, he witnessed 
the guillotining of five men who had robbed 
farmhouses, and made a sketch of a machine 
he saw at Chalon-sur-Saone. Afterwards he 
visited the battlefield of Marengo and other scenes 
of the fighting between Turin and Genoa. From Leg¬ 
horn he sailed for Spain, where he experienced the 
utmost discomfort in travelling, and formed a far from 
flattering estimate of the inhabitants. “ In Malaga,” 
he notes, “ few nights pass without some murders. 
Those who have any regard for their safety must, after 
dark, carry a sword and a lantern. You may form some 
idea of the people when (sic) there was one fellow at 
Granada who had with his own hand committed no less 
than twenty-two murders.” On the other hand, 
“ Nothing could be more gratifying to an Englishman 
than finding wherever he goes the manufactures of his 
own country. This in Spain is particularly the case; 
there is scarcely a single article of any description which 
this people can make for themselves . . . .” In 

another letter he says that he has been told on un¬ 
doubted authority “ that a nobleman unable to write 
his own name, or even read his own pedigree, is by no 
means a difficult thing to meet with,” and describes the 
King as “considered little better than a tool of Buona¬ 
parte’s.” The traveller had to forego Rome and 
Naples, but returned home with some knowledge of 
Spanish as a set-off. 

Before Stanley’s letters descriptive of his experi¬ 
ences in France and the Netherlands in 1814 we get a 
glimpse of the state of things in England during that 
eventful year. A letter from Catherine Fanshawe, a 
novelist then in vogue, gives a piquant account of a 
meeting between Byron and Madame de Stael at Sir 
Humphry Davy’s; and Mrs. Edward Stanley describes 
to her sister London’s furore over the foreign poten¬ 
tates who were then its guests. Both Stanley and his 
wife entered with avidity into the pastime of Emperor¬ 
hunting, and had some, though not much, luck—of 
which they made the most. So did others; an individual 
at the opera netted forty guineas “ by opening his box 
door and allowing those in the lobbies to take a peep 
for a guinea apiece ” at the Imperial celebrities; whilst 
the incorrigible Lady Caroline Lamb successfully 
ersonated Bliicher at Lady Cork’s reception one night, 
t was remarked that at the time “ Have you seen the 
Emperor!*” had entirely superseded the use of “ How 
do you do?” The Emperor was, of course, the Tsar 
Alexander I. Before another of the allied Sovereigns— 
the King of Prussia—Stanley had the honour of preach¬ 
ing, though he did not know it. Mrs. Stanley thought 
Alexander’s head “ very like R. Heber’s.” 

The cream of the book is in the 1814 letters, “ before 
Waterloo.” Stanley’s enthusiasm is inexhaustible, his 
observation comprehensive; and he is determined “ not 
to be too prolix on any one particular subject.” 

On his way to Paris he ‘ ‘ heard abundance of curious 
remarks on the subject of the war, the peace, and the 
changes; they will have it they were not conquered.” 
“ Oh, no.” Paris ne fut jamais vaincue — elle s’est 
soumise settlement / In the capital he waited on 
Madame de Stael in the Rue de Grenelle St. Germain. 
He describes her complexion as that of “ a white 
mulatto,” her hair “ quite sable, dry and crisp, like a 
negro’s.” He knew his woman, and treated her accord¬ 


ingly. “ I hurried her as much as decency would permit 
from one subject to another,” and “ ventured to throw 
in a little flattery as to her political influence in Europe. 
She admitted that those who shared her views were 
“not enough to make a dinner party”; and Stanley 
soon discovered that in Paris, at least, “ Corinne’s ” 
day was over. 

The clerical traveller’s account of Sir Charles Stuart, 
the British Minister in France, is by no means flatter¬ 
ing; he could get little out of him but “ Upon my soul, 
I don’t know,” and found his hotel-keeper, who had 
been in the Imperial Army, much more helpful. He 
managed to see most of the Marshals at the “ Thuil- 
leries ” and “ had the satisfaction of being almost 
knocked over ” by Jourdan. Bessieres, Due d’lstrie, 
commander of the Old Guard, was reckoned by an 
English companion like Stanley himself—“ that is, he 
had dark, arched eyebrows, a fox-like sort of counten¬ 
ance, very dark, almost swarthy,” and gave indications 
of being subject to bilious headaches. Berthiet, 
Massena and Victor seem to have impressed him 
favourably, but of Davout he remarks: “If ever an 
evil spirit peeped through the visage of a human 
being,” it was in him; and Murat is dismissed as “ an 
effeminate coxcomb, with no characteristic but that 
of self-satisfaction.” Both of these latter judgments 
were probably unjust. On the other hand the parson’s 
reflections upon “ the interesting Josephine,” induced 
by his visit to Malmaison, do more credit to his heart 
than to his head. We gather from his narrative that 
the fallen Emperor was still popular in the army, and 
that the Bourbons aroused no enthusiasm. 

Stanley passes very unfavourable criticisms upon 
French dress; but his remark on the comparative 
state of morals—that there is “less organised vice” 
in France than in England, shows a surprising degree 
of detachment for a man of his cloth in those days. 

During a visit to Fontainebleau he gave two instances 
of his savoir-faire. He refused to pay sixteen shillings 
for “a plate of eight little, wretched mutton chops,” 
despite the appearance of several officers of the 
Imperial Guard friendly to the extortionate hostess; 
and, entering into conversation with the latter managed 
dexterously to steer between sacrificing his own 
opinions and giving offence to them. On retiring he 
shook hands with these Bonapartists, saving “ with as 
low a bow as the little King of Rome, ‘ Messieurs les 
Gardes d’Honneurs, je vous salue.’ ” 

After leaving Paris this military-minded cleric fol¬ 
lowed, starting from the end, in the footsteps of 
Napoleon in that last wonderful campaign of his before 
his abdication. Everywhere he heard unfavourable 
comparisons between the conduct towards the inhabi¬ 
tants of the French and that of the much-feared 
Cossacks, who seem to have been much calumniated. 
A Russian officer whom he met at St. Avoid, was not, 
however, very complimentary to them. He divided his 
own army into three classes: “ The first we can trust 
for discipline and ability; the second consists of 
Cossacks and other irregulars, whose business is recon¬ 
noitring, plundering, and running away when they see 
the enemy; the men before you compose the third— 
fellows who know nothing and do nothing, but can 
stand quietly in the place assigned to them, and get 
killed one after another without ever thinking of turn¬ 
ing their backs.” Every Prussian uniform Stanley’s 
party saw was of British manufacture; an officer said, 
“We had furnished sufficient for 70,000 infantry and 
20,000 cavalry.” “ Poor England,” the traveller noted, 
“is certainly not much beloved; we are admired, 
feared, respected, and courted,” but thought to look 
after our own interests too exclusively. On the other 
hand, British soldiers were respected because they paid 
for things, and did not live on the country like the 
French, the Prussians, and the rest, friends or foes. 
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Whilst driving in a cabriolet between Verdun and 
Mete, Stanley allowed “ a poor fellow toiling away 
with his bivouacking cloak tied round him ” 
to get up behind. He turned out to be a 
monk of La Trappe, who had been compelled 
to serve in Napoleon’s army, had lost an eye 
at Leipsic, and had been captured by the Swedes. 
The English clergyman tested his protege’s abilities as 
a controversalist, attacking him upon the subject of the 
“ salvability ” of Protestants, and the celibacy of the 
clergy. The conversation redounded to the credit of 
both; Stanley assisted his Catholic brother with much- 
needed money, and parted with him much against his 
will—“ for had he been going to Pekin I should have 
accommodated him with a seat,” he says in dismissing 
the incident. 

As typical of the trench character he notices the 
conduct of the inhabitants of Lille, who, having 
“suffered every species of misery” from General 
Maison, he having needlessly destroyed all their 
suburbs, retaliated only by nicknaming him General 
Brise-Maison, “ and then the foolish people laugh and 
cry, “ Que c’est bon cela,” think they have done a 
great feat, and submit like lambs.” 

We fear we must not follow our traveller into 
Holland and Belgium, where his humour and eye for 
oddities found full scope. Commenting on Dutch 
cleanliness he declares that his own dusty shoes were 
“ the most impure thing ” in the village of Brock, 
whose inhabitants boasted jocosely that they washed 
and scrubbed their wood before they put it on the fire. 
Peter the Great’s house at Saardam he thought “ re¬ 
markable for nothing but having been his”; adding 
caustically: “Alexander (the Tsar) had put up two 
little marble tablets over the fireplace, commemorating 
his visit, on which something good might have been 
inscribed; as they are, it is merely stated that Alexander 
placed them on, and that Mrs. Von Tets Von Groudam 
stood by, delighted to see him so employed.” 

The “After Waterloo” chapter relates the visit of 
Stanley and his wife to Paris and the field of Waterloo 
in 1816, and has, doubtless, been extensively “ gutted ” 
in the daily papers. Amongst other things the party 
visited in the prison of La Force the English officers 
who had helped Lavalette to escape, and had tried to 
save Ney. The English were everywhere, but were 
not popular, though, luckily, the French populace 
failed to grasp the meaning of the soldiers’ songs: — 

Louis Dix-huit, 

We have licked all your armies 

And sunk all your fleet. 

The editors have, on the whole, done their work 
well. We may remark, however, that some of the 
notes are too exiguous to be of any use, and one or two 
are erroneous. Madame de Stael was not banished so 
much for her writings as for her intriguing 
capabilities; and Dousterswive is not a character in 
“ Guy Mannering.” The quite inadequate note upon 
Platoff omits to state that he was Hetman of the 
Cossacks; it might with advantage have been expanded 
by a reference to the incident of the old warrior’s 
strange outburst of affection for Sir Walter Scott. 

Amongst the sketches, those of the conveyances in 
use in the various countries at this period may prove to 
be of permanent value. 


VENICE 

Venice, its Individual Growth from the Earliest 
Beginnings to the Fall of the Republic. By 
Pompeo Molmenti. Translated by Horatio F. 
Brown. Part II.—The Golden Age. (John 
Murray, 21s. net.) 

When complete Mr. Horatio Brown’s translation of 
Signor Molmenti's work will make the most detailed 


and scholarly presentation of Venetian life that has yet 
been offered to English readers. The two volumes just 
issued are devoted to an account of the Republic during 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Venice had 
already established her position as the mart of the 
world, and, on the basis of an unparalleled commercial 
prosperity, she had built up a proud and affluent civilisa¬ 
tion. With the increase of trade the arts flourished, 
and the progress of free enquiry suffered no check. 
The marvellous and sustained outburst of artistic 
activity, the development of a native drama, the magnifi¬ 
cent public buildings, which elicited the admiration of 
so fastidious a connoisseur as Henry III. of France, 
the reckless and extravagant display of luxury, mani¬ 
fested alike in private life and in public ceremonial, the 
absorption of a whole population in the pleasure of the 
moment: 

Balls and masks begun at midnight, burning ever to mid-day, 

When they made up fresh adventures for the morrow— 

these things speak of a vigorous and full-blooded life. 
Life, indeed, ran at fever-heat during these two 
glorious centuries. It was an age of adventurous 
gallants and of charming women. One encounters the 
most daring scepticism side by side with the most 
degrading superstition. While the geographers and 
map makers were adding to our knowledge of the 
world, a Marcantonio Bragadin was deceiving thou¬ 
sands of sober citizens by his pretended discovery of 
the anima d’oro. The current conceptions of life are 
admirably reflected in the literature of the period. In 
the poetry of Aretino a traditional reverence for religion 
gives way, too often, to an unveiled licentiousness. 
The picture, indeed, had its darker side, and the general 
diffusion of comfort was accompanied by a correspond¬ 
ing decline in morals. The Queen of the Adriatic 
boasted her eleven thousand courtesans, and the State 
was powerless to intervene. This outbreak of vice 
infected even the Church, and even as early as the 
fourteenth century the Great Council had found it 
necessary to pass a law contra illos qui committunt 
fornicationes in monasteriio monialium. There can be 
little doubt that the foundations of the Republic were 
being slowly undermined, and there are hints, clear and 
unmistakable, of the approaching decadence: 

The artistic temperament of the Italians [writes Signor Molmenti] 
threw a glamour of refinement and grace over vice itself; the aesthetic 
supplanted the moral judgment; the search for pleasure passed all 
limits, and voluptuous living surely and steadily, day by day, sapped 
the energy of the brain and the vigour of the arm. 

Mr. Brown is to be congratulated 01 the excellence 
of his translation, but, seeing that the work is intended 
for English readers, it is a reasonable matter of com¬ 
plaint that the numerous extracts from Italian authori¬ 
ties in these volumes have been given in their original 
form. 


EDUCATION-POLITICAL 
OBSTACLES 

Lord Robert Cecil’s attack on Mr. McKenna on the 
6 th, and his reply, causes this article to be mainly 
political. “ Educationally I am absolutely with 
you, but politically I am dead against you .... 
Have not the Liberal party and the Nonconformist 
bodies been trying for forty years to get the whole of 
the endowments like yourselves, and do you think now 
the Government has given us a chance we are not going 
to take it.” We quote from the report of the Times and 
Morning Post of a speech delivered by the Rev. J. R. 
Wynne Edwards, headmaster of Leeds Grammar 
School, at the Headmasters’ Conference at 
Oxford, just before Christmas. The remarks were 
quoted by Mr. Edwards as having been made by a 
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member of the Leeds Education Committee. We will 
not comment on the fitness of this individual to repre¬ 
sent the ratepayers in the control of education. Mr. 
Edwards i$ apparently a lively speaker, and we do not 
pin him, any more than he perhaps intended to pin 
the committeeman, to these sentiments verbatim. 
Much less do we quote them as representing the senti¬ 
ments of broad-minded persons who are Liberals in 
politics or Nonconformists in religion, or both. We 
quote them as accurately representing the determina¬ 
tion of the political-Nonconformist party and Mr. 
McKenna to cast education to the winds, so long as 
they can secure the endowment of their party. 

Mr. Lloyd-George and Mr. McKenna have already 
had great trouble in pacifying their Welsh supporters, 
on account of the postponement of the Bill for disestab¬ 
lishing and disendowing the Church in Wales. There 
are persistent rumours of the Labour Party contesting 
Liberal seats in Wales. The continued dominance of 
the political-Nonconformists in the present Government 
must be secured at all costs. 

With Mr. McKenna’s breadth of view or his motives 
we have no concern. In matters of this kind we have 
only to consider actions and policy. There is no reason 
to suppose, and no one has suggested, that Mr. 
McKenna is not sincerely convinced that the dominance 
of political Nonconformity is the sole salvation of the 
State. His conviction is the more to be regretted since 
it makes him more likely to succeed. We wish he were 
insincere or open to bribes. We cannot find, in company 
with the Times, any merit in his attempt to vindicate his 
partisan administration by the plea that it has been in 
strict accordance with official precedent, since, as the 
Tintes points out, he entirely failed, in his very lame 
apology, to show that he has observed in practice “ the 
traditional principles of administration in tnis country.” 
Such excuses may show a becoming deference to 
tradition in the face of the House of Commons, but that 
is all. So responsible a leader of a conspiracy can 
scarcely be expected to reveal its secrets more than he 
can help. The public expression of sentiments such as we 
have quoted, which are being made by Mr. McKenna’s 
irresponsible henchmen all over the country, are much 
more useful than his more diffident excuses. The result 
is the same in either case. Education is neither more 
nor less hampered at Leeds, where the local education 
authority persecutes the Roman Catholic schools or 
aims at ruining Mr. Edwards’s Grammar School, and 
where such sentiments are frankly expressed—than at 
Garforth, Swansea, Brymbo and elsewhere, where the 
Board of Education conspires with the local authority 
to persecute the Church of England schools, and the 
President veils the same sentiments under an appeal to 
tradition. The yeil Is thin enough, the veil of political- 
Nonconformity has always been thin enough; but it has 
been thick enough to conceal Its aims from many of 
those who ought to have known its spirit better. It 
has always been the same, always wriggling back 
obliquely to its brief period of self-endowment and 
domination. 

It is amazing that Liberals did not realise—until 
realisation was forced upon them in Lancashire—the 
price that they would have to pay for having been 
galvanised into political life by political-Noncon- 
formists. It is still more amazing to us that the aims 
of that truculent faction were not already understood 
before the Education Bill of 1899 became law. The 
consent of the Church of England and Roman Catholic 
episcopates to the exposure of their schools to the con¬ 
trol of local authorities, so amenable as they are to the 
influence of political-Nonconformity, showed an extra¬ 
ordinary political blindness and a complete misappre¬ 
hension of its spirit. We should hope the bishop’s eyes 
are now opened. Their deplorable mistake does not 
preclude tnem from struggling against its consequences, 


as Mr. Dillon seems to argue, but rather forces them 
to extra activity, that they may not have to repent a 
second time of misplaced confidence. We fully recognise 
that Mr. Dillon chose not only the nobler but the more 
statesmanlike part in 1899, when he advocated more 
consideration for the susceptibilities of Noncon¬ 
formists. We cannot consider, as Mr. Dillon does, that 
substantial injustice was done to them even in single¬ 
school areas. We do not defend the Act as regards the 
interests of education, in which we agree with Mr. 
Dillon in believing, religion is an integral part; but if 
we are not much mistaken, broad-minded Radicals or 
Socialists, unprejudiced in favour of any of the religions 
concerned—such as Mr. Haldane and Mr. Graham 
Wallas—did not object to the Act as a makeshift, and in¬ 
curred considerable odium from their respective parties 
by refusing to show any excitement on the subject. It 
is true that parents were obliged in single-school areas 
to send their children to schools with a religious 
atmosphere of which they did not approve; but so they 
had been ever since compulsory education came into 
force. The Act gave their “ conscientious objections ” 
more protection than they had had before. What these 
conscientious objections are worth in the case of 
political-Nonconformists, is shown by their present 
efforts to force their way into Church of England and 
Roman Catholic training colleges. Further, such in¬ 
justice as there was, was purely incidental; it depended 
on the numbers of the various religious bodies resident 
in a given district and on their comparative zeal for 
education. If the Protestant Nonconformists generally 
had shown as much zeal for providing education for the 
children of the indigent who had no votes to be won, 
as had been shown by the Church of England, by 
Catholic Nonconformists, and at one time by Wes- 
leyans—and provided their own repeated contention that 
they very largely outnumber Churchmen be true—they 
would have been in as good a position as Churchmen. 
They might, indeed, have been in a better position, for 
since they constantly proclaim the advantages of the 
interchange of pulpits, it may fairly be assumed that 
they had no objection to combination among them¬ 
selves in the matter of schools. Indeed, they did so 
combine in what are called British Schools. Actually, 
regarded as a combination, they thought it so important 
to multiply chapels representing every shade of differ¬ 
ence among themselves, that they only cared for educa¬ 
tion when they could get it at someone else’s expense. 

It is only fair to the framers of the Bill to observe, 
that they used in single-school areas the only material 
there was, and that the political party which passed it 
has not been accused of factious conduct in administer¬ 
ing it when it became law. Neither was Mr. Birrell so 
accused. Further, such experienced politicians as the 
Duke of Devonshire, Sir Robert Finlay, and a staunch 
Radical, Mr. Bryce, indignantly repudiated the idea 
that any Minister of Education could ever be supposed 
for a moment to be capable of using the quasi-judicial 
powers given him, for partisan ends. They did not 
know their political-Nonconformist. The bishops had 
much excuse for their shortsightedness. Mr. McKenna 
has now lent them eyes. 

Mr. McKenna pleaded in defence of his action in the 
Garforth case, that technical legal questions were very 
difficult to laymen, that all the Board of Education could 
do was to get the best legal advice, and that i the advice 
was wrong no blame could be imputed to the motives 
of the Government. What Mr. McKenna said was no 
doubt Parliamentary true, but his general partisan 
conduct justifies the inquiry whether the legality which 
he sought was a permanent legality, or such a temporary 
appearance of legality as would make a show for party 
purposes until its illegality had been demonstrated by a 
higher authority. 

As regards the refusal of Welsh local education 
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authorities to obey the law, the question is not what 
Mr. McKenna did in expectation of the meeting of 
Parliament, and since the persistent “ badgering ” to 
which he was subjected in August by Lord Robert 
Cecil, but what he did on his own initiative, before the 
unavailing complaints addressed to him by managers 
and teachers were forced upon him in Parliament. 
Even Mr. McKenna’s expedients to avoid unpleasant 
duties have an end. If he considers in the light of a 
compliment the congratulations of the Western Daily 
Post to a Minister of State in a quasi-judicial position 
for having been forced into a judicial attitude, he has 
come very near the sentiments expressed at Leeds. 

Mr. McKenna and his adherents seldom speak on the 
subject without asserting the legality of the training 
college regulations. This is a variety of the “ red- 
herring ” argument, a favourite one with contro¬ 
versialists of their type. It diverts attention from 
flaws. These assertions refute no one, for no one has 
asserted the contrary. We draw attention to an effect 
of the regulations upon education. The report of the 
Board deplores the dearth of qualified teachers.—By 
the way, it is likely that the dearth of teachers will con¬ 
tinue as long as the receipt of their salaries ultimately 
depends on their conforming to the religious views of 
Mr. McKenna.—There are lifty-one residential training 
colleges, of which thirty-three belong to the Church of 
England and nine others to the Roman Catholics and 
Protestant Nonconformists. Mr. McKenna issues 
regulations, which he knows cannot be accepted by a 
large number, if not all these, without alteration of the 
trusts. His predecessor had already approved of a 
scheme by which these colleges could have met the 
pressing need for teachers by receiving more students. 
Mr. McKenna now congratulates himself on having 
played a pretty political trick, by which he estimates 
that these colleges will now only be able to provide for 
one-fifth of the students for whom they provided before; 
so the dearth of teachers will be greater than ever. 
The only escape offered to the trustees of the colleges 
is to hand over to him their trust deeds, ostensibly so 
that they may be modified to enable them to accept the 
regulations, but in reality subject to be entirely revised 
according to his views. The object of Mr. McKenna’s 
trick is therefore alternative—either to obtain complete 
control over the trust deeds through the submission of 
the trustees, or to starve out the colleges if they resist. 
In either case his insistence that the regulations leave 
untouched the peculiar religious nature of the colleges, 
is the merest blind, by which their trustees are not such 
fools as to be deceived. 

Mr. McKenna does not even pretend that the 
denominational schools in Wales have been dealt with 
on an equality with the council schools, but he justifies 
the inequality by a remarkable admission. He main¬ 
tains that the denominational schools, so far from 
suffering in efficiency by this injustice, are, if anything, 
rather more efficient than before. That is to say, the 
Churchmen and Roman Catholics of Wales are so 
zealous for education that they maintain their schools 
efficiently although severely handicapped by the Board 
of Education, and it is not efficiency of education 
that Mr. McKenna seeks but the continued favour of his 
political supporters. 

By many admirable suggestions, to which we alluded 
before, Mr. McKenna has shown that “ educationally ” 
he is with ” the educators whom we mentioned with 
admiration in a former article; “ politically he is dead 
against ” any education which does not enable political- 
Nonconformists to tyrannise over their neighbours. 
As a political agitator he advocated one Welsh revolt, 
and now that he is in the judgment seat, he has to hold 
the scales uneven, to prevent two others, which would 
remove him from it, by wrecking the Government of 
which he is a member. If he had not been a political- 


Nonconformist of the most violent type, he might 
have advanced the interests of education, but with his 
antecedents his appointment was as “ grossly im¬ 
proper ” as that of another violent agitator, Mr. 
Davies, and he has done his best to live up to the 
impropriety. 


BURNS’S HOME-SPUN 

Dialect is a local peculiarity of pronunciation, due it 
may be to climate and only to be eliminated by educa¬ 
tion and travel. But we use words so loosely now 
that the word connotes also a degraded or neglected 
form of speech. The broad Scots of Burns is purer 
than what we are accustomed to regard as standard 
English, yet we find it inelegant or unsuited to modern 
requirements, and abandon its use to the vulgar or 
illiterate. After many strange vicissitudes the ancient 
speech of Alfred lingers in scraps of patois among the 
orchards of Somerset, the fens of Oncoln, on the 
downs of Wessex, in the dales of Cumberland, on the 
moors of Yorkshire, and in the solitary glens of 
Scotland. Exactly the same thing has taken place in 
France, where the peasant of the South employs the 
ancient language of the Troubadours, the true Langue 
d’Oc, from which modern French has diverged so 
much that they are now practically different tongues. 
The tendency of education is to uproot these old forms, 
but like the weeds of the fields they have a wonderful 
tenacity. The so-called movements for the preserva¬ 
tion of ancient dialects, which galvanise into life for a 
moment, are but clearer evidences of the hastening 
decay. 

In Burns’s day Lowland Scots was the language of 
the peasant and the peer. The schoolmaster taught, 
the minister preached, and the judge summed up in this 
common medium of intercourse. Lord Braxfield, the 
prototype of Weir of Hermiston, was one of the last 
judges on the Scottish Bench who spoke the language 
of the people. To a Scotch ear no language is more 
tuneful than pure English spoken by a beautiful voice, 
and so it became a mark of culture and refinement. 
Gentlemen and ladies took lessons from English elocu¬ 
tion masters and Scots was banished from the drawing¬ 
room to the servants’ hall, where it has remained ever 
since. What to-day passes for Scots in the Canongate 
of Edinburgh or the Trongate of Glasgow is a strange 
mixture whose component parts it is hard to analyse. 
Yet in spite of educational reform the old tongue still 
lingers in many a moorland cottage and solitary up¬ 
land farm where the old people speak a dialect of 
which their sons and daughters are partly ashamed. 
To speak candidly, “ braid Lallans ” is the language 
of the poor and needy, of the old and unlettered, of 
the beggar and the outcast, and though there is 
wonderful vitality in it, yet it is doomed “ no distant 
date.” Yesterday I was delighted to hear a rustic 
call the hoar frost “ Cranreuch,” but my companion, 
a man of letters, knew it not. In the polished circles 
of suburbia and among cultured people it is quoted 
with a sneer on the lips, and avoided by their children, 
in whose ears it is low and vulgar and not to be 
imitated. These are facts, not complaints. The senti¬ 
mental wayfaring man who quotes Theocritus, delights 
to find nooks and corners of Arcadia inhabited by rural 
swains and neat-handed maidens who in their old-world 
costumes pose as lay figures to his travelling muse. 
But there are very few who observe the quaint expres¬ 
sions with which these humble folk clothe their 
thoughts. 

“ I cannot regard it,” says the late Canon Ainger, 

as merely a foolish literary ambition that now and again leads 
Burns to abandon one dialect in which he was strong for another in 
which he was weak. It was rather that his local vocabulary was 
limited for the purpose he needed it for, and that he naturally and 
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rightly resorted to English wherewith to strengthen and supple¬ 
ment it. 

This is a misunderstanding; to dissipate which two 
explanations may be given. In the first place, Burns 
was an artist, and as such bound by the same laws of 
literary art which obliged Shakespeare to put sublime 
thoughts in blank verse and express in prose the com¬ 
munications of menials or the quips and cranks of 
jesters—bound by the same law which makes Scott put 
stilted Johnsonese in the mouths of his aristocratic 
heroes and heroines and leave uncouth dialect to 
domestics and dependents. But there is another and, 
we venture to think, truer reason. A workman speaks 
in dialect to his “ mates,” but should a well-educated 
man address him in literary English the workman uses 
the same medium or speaks dialect in an affected tone, 
perhaps to show that he, too, has some slight tincture 
of letters, but certainly to show respect to the superior 
who has addressed him. Again, the children of the 
people speak and read pure English in school under the 
master, but, when free from restraint, they revert to 
dialect in the playground and at home lest they be 
ridiculed for aping the manners and language of the 
“ gentry.” This is precisely the case with Burns. He 
employs the rugged, virile speech of his fellows when 
treating of homely themes, when scorning the noble 
“ coof,” or laughing at Holy Willie. But he employs 
the poetic diction of Pope and Gray “ to build the lofty 
rhyme ” on solemn occasions, to make some profound 
comment on life, or to address some friend whom he 
esteems and honours. For example, he stops in full 
career to remark “ Pleasures are like poppies spread,” 
or again, his dedication of the Cotter’s Saturday Night 
to his friend Aiken is in the florid, flamboyant style, but 
immediately afterwards he speaks of the humble cotter 
in pithy, natural Scots. When Burns talks of biting 
Boreas, of winged Pegasus, of Helicon, and of all the 
rest of the euphuistic flummery of the poetic craft, we 
see the yokel dressed in his Sunday best, purple-faced 
and very uneasy in the unaccustomed garb, and we 
heave a sigh of relief when he lays aside his “ braw 
claes ” and dons the sunburnt coat and homely bonnet. 
True, it is affected and unnatural, but remember he 
dressed up in college “lear”.to show respect to his 
audience, and we cannot scorn the motive though we 
may find amusement in the appearance. This language 
I now write and you read is not the medium of daily 
intercourse, but an inflated form very different from the 
mixture of music-hall catchwords and sporting argot 
that is “ human nature’s daily food.” To write thus is 
correct, but to speak like a book is to excite the ridicule 
of our fellows. The present-day speech is rather to be 
looked for in the humour columns than in the stately 
periods of quarterlies and reviews. 

‘‘An honest man of no special literary bent,” says 
Stevenson, 

would tell you he thought much of Shakespeare bombastic and 
most absurd, and all of him written in very obscure English, and 
wearisome to read. 

Change the poet’s name to Bums and the fact holds 
true. Much of Bums is a dead letter to the present 
generation of Scotsmen, to whom “ a daimen-icker in 
a thrave ” is as unknown as “ I rede ye tent it.” 
Words like "wale,” “ fremit,” "shachlt,” “ lear ” 
present difficulties of sound and sense which repel the 
outsider who longs to know something of Bums. Not 
many are on speaking terms with Anglo-Saxon, but 
those who know modem German will find a pleasure in 
recognising cognate words which will greatly assist in 
surmounting difficulties. In a popular article one may 
not write as if for specialists, but we may be allowed 
a few quotations to illustrate our point. “ My mammie 
coft ( kaufte , bought) me a new goon " As o’er the 
moor they lightly foor (Juhren , went); " It kindles wit, 


it waukens lear ( lehre , instruction)”; “He wales 
( w'dhlen , to select) a portion”; “ Whar did ye get 
tjiat hauver ( hafer , oats) meal bannock? ” But there 
is another element that may be explained by modem 
French. We quote a few examples. “ Let me fair 
Nature’s face descrive ” ( decrire ); “ His hair has a 
natural buckle” ( boucle , curl); " Wi’ bitter dearthfu’ 
wines to melt” (se meler, to meddle). "Merle” is 
the pure French for blackbird, envy, with accent on the 
last syllable is envier, and remeid is but remide. Dool 
is a portion of the word douleur, and “ chamer ” imi¬ 
tates the vowel sound of chambre. These few ex¬ 
amples will not only show the true meaning of the word 
but give the sound that Burns used, and thus explain 
many an uncouth rhyme. Burns seems also to have 
spelt phonetically, for he has often two or even three 
forms of the same word— e.g., enough is guttural like 
loch, but enow has an open sound. Daurk gives the 
old pronunciation of darg, a day’s work. Words like 
wrought, brought, fought, may at times be required to- 
be sounded wrocht, brocht, focht, to meet the exi¬ 
gencies of the rhyme. Generally speaking, the English 
vowel sound as in hate becomes Scots as in hard, and 
the vowel “ o ” is very broad and open in the Scots 
dialect. It would be easy to multiply examples, but 
we fear to exhaust the reader's patience, and rest satis¬ 
fied with the aforementioned. 

Old modes of life pass away, and with them naturally 
the terms and expressions; this introduces an element 
which we leave to the antiquary and the historian. 
Even the works of Dickens, who wrote fifty years ago, 
would require a glossary to explain old usages and old 
words. Who that reads this has ever seen a pounce- 
box except in a museum or in some wayside tavern of 
France or Germany? The flail may still be seen in a 
few remote islands “ among the farthest Hebrides,” 
but the busy hum of the travelling threshing mill has 
banished the weary “ flingin’ trees ” to old garrets and 
lumber-rooms, whence they are routed out and sold to 
collectors of such " auld nicknackets.” It would be as 
absurd as useless to regret this. There are doubtless 
many words in Burns that are now obsolete and would 
prove useful acquisitions to our modem tongue, but if 
these be ever revived we may look for them to come 
from the colonies, where the study of Burns is less of 
a cult and more of a reality than in our own tight little 
island. J. P. Park. 


“ PERSIMMON” 

The word persimmon is fully treated in the New Eng¬ 
lish Dictionary, which only just fails to give the com¬ 
plete etymology. The statement there made is as 
follows: 

Corruption of the native name in the Powhatan dialect (Algonkin 
of Virginia). The exact form of the first element is uncertain; the 
second is the suffix -min, common to many names of grains or small 
fruits in Algonkin dialects; cf. mondamin, shahbomin in Long¬ 
fellow’s “ Hiawatha.” The stress was originally not on the second 
syllable, persimin or pirsimin being earlier than persimmon. 

In fact, Cuoq’s Dictionary of the Algonkin language, 
written in French, explains the suffix -min as “ fruit or 
grain,” and explains wabi-min, literally " white fruit,” 
as meaning " apple.” He explains wab as “ white.” 

There are two early quotations that deserve consider¬ 
ation, both given in the said dictionary. The latter, 
dated 1612, is from W. Strachey, “ Travels in 
Virginia,” x. (Hakluyt Society), p. 119: 

They have a plomb which they call pessemmins, like to a medler 
in England, but of a deeper tawnie cullour. 

I take the spelling pessemmins, here given, to be the 
best of all that are enumerated, and I believe it to be 
capable of explanation. Eleven forms are duly given. 
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The older quotation gives a less correct form (less 
correct because most widely differing from the rest), 
but it is of great importance. The New English Dic¬ 
tionary only cites two lines of it, but it is absolutely 
necessary, in my belief, to give nearly the whole of it, 
without much abridgement. 

In Captain Smith’s works, ed. Arber, p. 57, the fruits 
of Virginia are discussed, as follows : 

Plumbs there ere of three sorts. The red end white are like our 
hedge-plumbs; but the other, which they call futchamins [persim¬ 
mons], grow as high as a falmcta. The fruit is like a medler: it 
is first greene, then yellow, and red when it is ripe : if it be not ripe 
it will qrawe a man’s mouth awrie with much torment; but when it 
is ripe, it is as delicious as an apricock. . . . 

There is another sort of grape neere as great as a cherry, 
this they call messaminnes. [Observe here the suffix -minnes — 
t.e., fruits.] . . . 

They have a small fruit .... they call chechinquamins. 
[Again, we have the suffix -mins.] . . . 

Of these naturall fruits they live a great part of the yeare, which 
they use in this manner. The walnuts, chesnuts, acornes, and 
thechinquamens (sicj are dryed to keepe. When they need them, 
they breake them betweene two stones, yet some part of the walnut- 
shels will cleave to the fruit. Then do they dry them againe upon a 
mat over a hurdie. ... 

The fruit like medlers, they call futchamins [persimmons], they 
cast uppon hurdles on a mat, and preserve them as pruines. 

I thiqlt we have now the solution of the whole 
mystery, We read of four sorts of fruits which are 
“ dried to keep,” of which one sort was “ dried again 
upon a mat over a hurdle.” In the same way the per¬ 
simmons were dried for keeping; they were “ cast upon 
hurdles on a mat and preserved.” 

I submit that Captain Smith did not quite catch the 
sound of the word, nor perceive its etymology; for 
surely persimmon means nothing more than simply 
“ dried fruit ” ? 

This may fairly be gathered from Cuoq. He gives 
no such prefix as per-, or par-, or pers-, or pes-. The 
only word at all resembling pcssimin (for the mm in 
Strachey only means that the preceding t is short) is 
the root pas, to be dry. From this root he gives two 
derivatives, which are wholly to the point. These are: 
pasimine, “to cause grain or fruit to become dry”; 
and pasiminau, “ dried raisins.” But we already know 
that min can be used in a general sense, from which 
it follows that “ dried raisins ” is only a special use of a 
word that once meant “ dried fruits ’’ in general. 

I conclude that persimmon is only a modern form of 
a word which might better have been spelt pessimin; 
and that it is (as said) a word of Algonkin origin, due 
to the verb pasimine, to dry fruits, from pas, to dry, 
and min, fruit. It may have had its name from being 
the commonest of the preserved fruits. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


MUSICAL COMEDY 

Mr. Max Beerbohm, writing the other day about 
pantomimes, pointed out what extraordinary oppor¬ 
tunities this business of the telling of some well-known 
fairy story, with every assistance of scenery, music, 
and pretty chorus-girls, offers to the artist. He 
appeared to be surprised that the pantomimes as we 
have them are so poor, but to my mind the marvel is 
that they are so good. The difficulty that faces the 
producer—I think that is the term—of pantomime is 
that he knows he is expected to provide some measure 
of entertainment for children, while at the same time 
his audiences consist largely of grown-up people. 
Now, anyone who has endeavoured to amuse children 
knows that their sense of humour is in no way fixed. 
The spontaneous follies that are acclaimed as master¬ 
pieces of wit to-day, may possibly excite nothing but 
a compassionate weariness to-morrow. Moreover, 
the presence of grown-ups complicates the problem 
enormously, for the fear of criticism that troubles 
most children renders them only imltatively emotional 
when they are under the eyes of the Olympians. 


What is the producer to do? He knows that the 
things children like are the things their parents, who 
pay for their tickets, consider silly, and to be a success 
his pantomime must please both generations. So he 
turns to the variety artists, who are silly enough for 
anything, but who have a reputation for humour and 
cleverness which nothing they do can destroy, and 
provides with their assistance a patchwork entertain¬ 
ment which includes something to amuse and some¬ 
thing to bore everybody. The result is unsatisfactory 
because it is a compromise, but we must not blame 
the author if his work of art is imperfect. The eyes 
of a child see everything in detail, and, consequently, to 
be successful in its appeal, a child’s book or picture 
or play must be constructed rather with a view to 
detail than to an artistic whole. Thus the lagoon scene 
in Peter Pan, which strikes the adult mind a$ a 
stagey and confusing excrescence, is the one scene 
which all the children I have asked have preferred; and 
it would seem that, as long as pantomime is intended 
primarily for the amusement of children, it cannot be 
a suitable form of expression for the conscientious 
artist. 

But when we eliminate the child from the audience 
and approach the question of musical comedy, we find 
that, while it shares with the pantomime such adorn¬ 
ments as tuneful music, bright settings, and shapely 
legs, it suffers in an even greater degree from limita¬ 
tions—limitations, however, which are in this case 
absolutely artificial. 

Musical comedy is popular because it supplies the 
great world of unimaginative people with a ready-made 
fairyland, where life is played to cheerful music, where 
true lovers marry, and where jokes come off. They 
like watching this life because it is utterly opposed to 
common-sense, which is their own strong point; and 
they therefore feel that their very presence in the 
theatre is wildly rebellious and a sign that they are not 
as other men. And, provided the picture is bright and 
does not show too much obvious effort on the part of 
the actors, they are disposed to welcome rather than 
to quarrel with the lack of that coherence which is the 
outstanding feature of their own very sensible lives. 
They certainly would not wish to live in a land where 
people really behaved in that irresponsible fashion, but 
it is pleasant to sit for an hour or two and pretend. 

Obviously, with an audience of this character, the 
author of a musical comedy would have almost com¬ 
plete freedom of expression if there were not a number 
of quite unnecessary limitations imposed on him by the 
folly and timidity of the managers of musical-comedy 
houses. These gentlemen are, as a rule, surrounded 
by a crowd of more or less competent “ star ” actors 
and actresses, composers, writers of lyrics, and pur¬ 
veyors of smart dialogue; and before a new ^musical 
play can be produced it is necessary that each of these 
satellites should be given an opportunity of displaying 
his or her talent in the new production. As the actors 
and actresses of this class can usually only play one 
sort of part, the composers can only produce one tone, 
and the writers of lyrics one song, the new play usually 
proves to be little more than a thing of shreds and 
patches, a rehash of. some previous success. Recently, 
it must be owned, since the provinces surprised the 
London managements by refusing to support plays of 
this character that were bad, there have not been want¬ 
ing signs of a change for the better in this direction. 
But some time must elapse before the writer and com¬ 
poser of a musical comedy will be allowed the liberty 
in choosing their cast that is permitted to Mr. Pinero 
and Mr. Barrie; and even farther ahead lies the day 
when it will no longer be considered necessary to dot 
irrelevant “ extra numbers ” about their work. 

The artistic conventions that affect musical comedies 
are neither very numerous nor very strict. They are 
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usually limited to two acts, which renders it a matter 
of some difficulty to make them dramatic; but as we 
have seen, their audiences do not want drama. They 
concern themselves very properly with the lovings of 
young men and young women and the pleasant follies 
of humanity, ana they avoid any problem more serious 
than a dropped nosegay or a tripping in the sports of 
love. They touch the problems that haunt the minds 
of men with the happy laughter of ignorance, and 
preach cheerful nonsense to the shrinkers who think 
they are too wise. After the songs of the principals 
there follows Echo, with a hundred fat calves and a sea 
of smiling faces wonderfully adorned. The chorus is 
certainly the finest feature of musical comedy. It has 
overcome the laws of space and time, and appears, like 
a child’s pet fairy, exactly wherever and whenever it is 
wanted. Even the limelight is not more responsive 
than this band of arch-companions, who will sigh with 
the heroine and shriek with the low comedian in one 
period of five minutes. But it is chiefly their comrade¬ 
ship that appeals to me, the unwearying spirit of friend¬ 
ship that causes them to wander, like mediaeval 
travellers, in groups of fifty. And not less to be 
admired is their fidelity to the principal actors and 
actresses. Had The Cay Lord Quex been written 
as a musical comedy, I have no doubt the chorus would 
have appeared in the third act and echoed Sophy’s 
horror at being locked up alone with Quex. And few 
of us would wish to lead more amiable lives than those 
of these friendly folk, bubbling over with merriment at 
jokes which they have heard three hundred nights in 
succession, dancing in the sunshine of a West End 
theatre to please the grey people who live real lives. 

Surely here is the chance for Mr. Beerbohm’s artist. 
With the aid of these happy men and women and this 
charming chorus he can make us a play on the model 
of a child’s game, wherein things happen because they 
are pleasant and desirable, and for no other reason upon 
the earth. If he likes to make of this inconsequence a 
cunning weapon to help him achieve his purpose, he 
can do so. But his principal task will be to appeal to 
the emotions which his audiences do possess, rather 
than to the intellect which they probably do not; and 
this, I suppose, is why men of culture have hitherto 
left musical comedy alone, for nowadays all our great 
men would rather be minor prophets than great artists. 
Yet what a splendid musical comedy Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton could write if he were not so busy defending 
his position! With what fine insurgent lyrics it would 
be adorned, with what flourishes of that paradox which 
can make roses sprout like mushrooms through the 
paving-stones of Battersea. I rather wonder that no 
one has laid violent dramatic hands on “ the Napoleon 
of Notting Hill ” before this. I mention Mr. Chester¬ 
ton specially, because he is an expert at that game of 
make-believe which is the secret of all successful appeals 
to the emotions of the great half-educated. The game 
can be played well and it can be played badly, and 
hitherto, in terms of the footlights, it has usually been 
played ludicrously badly. It remains for our great 
men to descend from their futile pulpits and see that it 
is played well. 

Richard Middleton. 


"LA NAVE”? OR THE CLOAC 
MASSIMA? 

“ Truth will out ”—and the leading characteristic, be 
it vicious or virtuous, of the poet or playwriter, how¬ 
ever he may strive to veil his personality in his writings, 
will make its way to the surface. But, be it said of 
the subject of this article, he is above (or below ?) any 
attempts to disguise his besetting sin—as far as he can 
be judged by his literary productions! 


It is popularly supposed that the Cloaca Massima 
of Rome, the mighty sewer through which hourly 
passes all the impurities of the Eternal City, commit¬ 
ting them to the lon^-suff ering Tiber, is “ well worth 
visiting,” as the familiar Baedeker would say; also it 
is probable that in its way the Romans of to-day are 
proud of it. In somewhat the same way Italians are 
proud of their literary Cloaca Massima, and Gabriele 
D’Annunzio will certainly find no reason to quarrel 
with us as to the application of the title to him and 
his works. 

The equally popular idea, however, that all the edu¬ 
cated classes of Italians delight in or entirely “ revel 
in ” the mud, etc., which he spreads before them 
openly and unashamedly, is utterly incorrect. Some 
of the most scathing criticisms and disapproval of 
D’Annunzio’s continuous appeals to the sensual side of 
his countrymen have been uttered by the talented 
contributors to the greater Italian papers. And, as a 
case in point, we can refer to a long—well, not 
appreciation, rather a disappreciation of his last play 
(the tragedy called La Nave—The Ship), which ap¬ 
peared in a recent number of the Awenire d’ltalia, and 
a shorter review in the Corriere della Sera —the first a 
Bolognese, the second the well-known Milanese paper. 
From beginning to end the critics lament that the 
undoubted genius of D’Annunzio should be so invari¬ 
ably employed in bringing out the sensual side, only 
too latent, always in all that he works upon. He has, 
according to the writer-critic in the Awenire, in this 
last play managed in the most extraordinarily skilful 
manner, “ con una arte che i sua, e sua peculiare 
specialite ”—“ in a way of his own, and which is his 
particular specialite ” (a compliment indeed), suc¬ 
ceeded in impregnating one scene in particular and 
the whole work in general with a powerful undertone, 
a destructive, demoralising, current of sensuality, of 
unnerving, unmanning “ decadence,” and the play in 
its entirety is fully of suggestion in its worst sense, 
“ la nota soggettiva cheb uno dei tarli roditori,” as 
the strong Italian phrase puts it—“ one of the worms 
eating away” the heart of the ship; and, the critic 
adds, it is entirely unnecessary even as accessory to 
the play, and the play is not only unaided, but is spoilt 
by this suggestiveness. The creation of Basiliola, 
into which D’Annunzio has put all the power he pos¬ 
sesses, and which alone stands out in the play as an 
original conception of the destructive power of a per¬ 
fidious, cruel, fierce, and lascivious woman, is at the 
same time the one figure which has no real place in 
the scheme of the play entitled La Nave. As a 
matter of fact, the name has hardly anything to do 
with the play, or the play with it. The Ship is 
conspicuous by its absence, and D’Annunzio should 
have placed his plot anywhere else than in "Venice in 
a period when its people were about to assert them¬ 
selves and begin their career as rulers of the Adriatic, 
and he should have called it by the name of its lead¬ 
ing protagonist—“ Basiliola, or the days of Con¬ 
stantinople the Corrupt.” Then he would have been 
still more free to let loose the steed Licentiousness, 
which stands ready ever in his stables for his master 
to mount, and he could have been spared the effort of 
having to evoke the name of “ Christ and His Saints, 
as he does at the finish of the most un-Christlike per¬ 
formances of the Venetian populace. It is said that 
the poet, in referring to his own latest production, 
spoke of it as a “ Christian tragedy.” Possibly 
D’Annunzio based this idea on the fact that his 
tragedy is rather blasphemously dedicated “ to God ” 1 
for the play has much of D’Annunzio, but remarkably 
little of Christ in it. It is true that priests figure in a 
temple in one scene, and polemical battles are very 
| badly fought in public and during an orgy, which it is 
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a disgrace to produce on the stage; but except for 
that, and for the confused shouts of the multitude at 
the finish of the play of the name of “ Cristo ” coupled 
with those of some popular saints, we cannot see any¬ 
thing whatever even dimly shadowing a “ Christian 
tragedy” anywhere. The Ship is reported as 
being under weigh for other countries; and doubtless, 
once “ up anchor ” she will visit our shores. We 
heartily wish she would remain where she is in her own 
port—viz., in the Tiber, and take up her permanent 
anchorage, if exist she must, near by her true sister 
ship—“ The Cloaca Massima.” R. E. 


THE LIBRARY TABLE 

The Complete Poetical Works of George Darley. 

Edited, with an introduction, by Ramsay Colles. 

(Routledge, is. net.) 

George Darley died more than sixty years ago, yet 
Mr. Ramsay Colies’s book is the first complete edition 
of the poet ever published. This fact is significant, 
and at the same time a challenge. Was Darley a 
great poet ?—was he even a good minor one ? A poet 
must be very poorly equipped indeed if he is never 
great in fragments, but Darley’s numerous bursts of 
genuine inspiration failed to impress the public of his 
day, and his reputation, throughout his lifetime, was 
confined to his own small circle of fellow workers. 
Mr. Colles has succeeded, however, in unearthing 
Darley’s poetical writings, and the volume may be 
accepted, therefore, as the final appeal of the poet 
for general recognition. Few admirers of good 
poetry will disagree with the verdicts of such widely 
differing personalities as Thomas Carlyle and Charles 
Lamb. The first-named referred appreciatively to 
Darley’s “real lyrical genius”—the second singled 
him out for praise from amongst the numerous com¬ 
pany that contributed to the London Magazine. Dar¬ 
ley’s life was comparatively uneventful. He was bom 
in Dublin in 1795, educated at the local university, 
taking his degree in 1820, and two years later came 
to London and published his first volume of verse. 
“ The Errors of Ecstasie and Other Pieces ” was as 
undistinguished as it was ambitious, and it is not sur¬ 
prising that it was a failure. But it served to intro¬ 
duce him to the London Magazine, for by 1823 he 
was a regular contributor with Charles Lamb and 
others. In the circumstances it was easy to enlarge 
his circle of acquaintances, and soon Darley knew 
such men as Hood, Procter, Hazlitt, De Quincey, 
Allan Cunningham, and Talfourd. Later he became 
a constant writer for the Athenceum, and, if he failed 
as a poet, at any rate achieved success as a journalist. 
All the time, however, he made no secret of his am¬ 
bition to become a recognised poet, and it is evident 
that his imagination was fired by the doings of his 
great contemporaries. Perhaps it was his especial 
misfortune to live in an age when great poets were 
plentiful and recognition was very difficult to obtain. 
But he never lost faith in himself, and continued to 
publish until he had several volumes to his credit. 
“ Seven long years,” he wrote to Miss Mitford, “ I 
lived on a charitable saying of Coleridge’s that he 
sometimes liked to take up ‘ Sylvia.’ ” This pathetic 
phrase expresses the nature of the man whose pen 
seemed too weak for his brain. His chance seemed to 
be near when Wordsworth and Coleridge were no 
longer to be counted upon for new work, but when 
these two poetical stars were fading another arose in 
the person of Alfred Tennyson, and the result was 
further obscurity for Darley. It cannot be said that 
the age erred. Darley was, undoubtedly, a poet, 
though not a great one. All his principal pieces con¬ 
tain many memorable lines. " Nepenthe ” opens well 


and weakens towards the close; “Thomas a’Becket ” 
is a good historical play of more than average merit; 
and “Sylvia” is chiefly distinguished for its lyrics. 
But on the whole it is difficult to award conscientiously 
more than ordinary praise to his longer works. They 
never suggest continuity of inspiration. In his shorter 
pieces, however, there are some gems, and such fine 
lyrics as “I’ve Been Roaming,” “It is not Beauty 
I demand,” “ The Enchanted Lyre,” and the six syren 
songs justify Mr. Colles in his endeavour to gain a 
reputation for their author. The editor’s introduction 
is a most interesting and important contribution to 
the history of poetry in the early part of the nine¬ 
teenth century, and might be taken as a model by 
more pretentious preface writers. Darley is never 
likely to live, unless it be in anthologies, and that is 
tantamount to being buried alive. Mr. Ramsay Colles, 
however, is to be congratulated, and so are the pub¬ 
lishers, for the book is remarkable, alike in text and 
make-up, while the price is astonishing even in this 
era of cheapness. 

The Garden That I Love. Second Series. By Alfred 
Austin. (Macmillan, 5s. net.) 

Scorn it as we will, we cannot resist the suspicion that 
Mr. Austin is satirising himself with an admirable and 
acute candour. We have indeed scorned the notion, 
for our Laureates have seldom been men of humour, 
and we have argued that to suspect Mr. Alfred Austin 
of satirical purpose is to yield to an almost incredible 
extravagance of fancy. In vain we argue: surely he 
is satirising himself when he writes in this new series 
of papers: “ The old that is really good and great is 
always new, and the new that is bad or mediocre is 
old the day after it is born.” And, again, in this 
book of infinite complacency: “There is no inevitable 
connection between the goodness or badness of work, 
and the pains or pleasure a man takes in doing it.” 
What purpose save a satirical one can the book serve ? 
There are passages of conversation as deadly as the 
worst of Mr. Pinero’s; witness this on the subject 
of the relative appreciation of Byron and Tennyson, 
the former of whom he terms the supreme modern 
master of words, and asks if the “ Isles of Greece ” 
is not the finest lyric in the language: 

Would it not be interesting to enquire what these recurring 
oscillations of taste and preference depend on? In respect of what 
Lamia has been suggesting, I am disposed to suspect that the explana¬ 
tion is to be sought in the circumstance whether the age happens to be 
mainly masculine or predominantly feminine in character, etc., etc. 

We will gladly concede that the passages concerned 
simply with gardens are frequently interesting, and 
reveal the pleasant familiarity with garden delights 
which the Poet Laureate’s earlier books have made us 
acquainted with; but we do grow heartily tired of the 
constant transition, transition often most violent, 
abrupt, and astonishing, from flowers to books and 
from books to flowers. Nor can we honestly say 
that the volume is improved by the verses scattered 
through it. We will quote one sonnet, as clearly and 
fairly representative of the shoddy verse as the pre¬ 
vious extracts of the shabby prose: 

Great Nuptials. 

Now for great nuptials let the bells be rung, 

And immemorial symphonies resound, 

From high-groined roof time-tattered bannerets hung, 

And flowers round porch and pillar wreathed and wound. 

For Soul with Mind is coming to be wed. 

Feeling with Intellect to seal its troth. 

Inseparable bond ’twixt heart and head, 

With hierarch Wisdom dominating both. 

A splendid offspring shall from them be born, 

Poetry, first and noblest of the breed, 

Sculpture, and Song, and Painting, to adorn 
Cathedrals open unto every Creed; 

Race that shall never older grow than now. 

But wear eternal youth upon their brow. 

Surely, surely, we conclude, in desperate perplexity, 
the whole book is an exquisite parody, and Mr. Austin 
is shaking at our dulness of apprehension! 
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Old English Sports. By F. W. Hackwood. (Fisher 
Unwin, 10s.) 

It is not easy to read an account of some of the sports 
of our forefathers without falling into a mood which is 
more Pharasaic than Christian, and thanking Provi¬ 
dence, in the first place, that the English world 
has gone past the phase in which it could take 
delight in the fighting of cocks and dogs, the 
baiting of bears and bulls, and the like pas¬ 
times; and, in the second place, that our own 
little span of life on the earth did not fall in those 
times, when we too, no doubt, would have delighted in 
these cruelties. A good deal of this book is occupied 
with such sports which have grown distasteful to us. 
It was, no doubt, necessary that they should occupy 
some space in a volume purporting to give anything like 
a true report of the sports of our ancestors; but we 
do not think it was necessary that they should occupy 
so much space as we find allotted to them here, and 
cannot believe that many will take delight in reading 
of them at such length. However, the author very pro¬ 
perly expresses his reprobation of them, so it is to be 
supposed that he did not assign the different chapters 
and pages without due reflection. A great deal of the 
book makes far more pleasant reading. We do not 
imagine that Mr. Hackwood even supposes himself to 
have found anything very new to say on a subject which 
necessarily must be treated by way of compilation from 
the works of former writers, but on the whole he seems 
to have made his compilation judiciously enough, and 
is to be congratulated on his selection of illustrations, 
chiefly from old prints. Of course, he has laid hands 
on such authors as Strutt and Walker, and taken from 
them what suited his purpose, which is, shortly told, to 
give a brief and connected sketch of the amusements 
with which the English people have amused themselves 
since the days in which they began to be amused. He 
puts this period somewhere in or after the Norman era, 
saying that it is impossible the Saxons can have found 
amusement in life, and debating the very vexed ques¬ 
tion when, if ever, England really had a claim to be 
described as “ Merrie ” ! He concludes, on evidence 
which does not appear very conclusive, that this golden 
date is to be placed in the days of “ Good Queen Bess.” 
Hunting, hawking, jousting (which includes a sketch of 
the conditions of chivalry in England), tilting at the 
quintain, archery, shooting with the gun, horse-racing, 
ball-play, single-stick, wrestling, prize-fighting, and so 
on, are all passed in review, so that the book is really 
very comprehensive so far as its scope extends. It is 
a useful work of reference for the mere superficial 
aspects and the outlines of the history of these sports. 
We could well have done with a little more of the hunt¬ 
ing and a little less of the “ baiting ” and fighting to 
which we alluded at the beginning of this notice, but on 
the whole the compilation achieves its purpose well. 
There is one admirable point about the insertion of the 
plates, some of which are coloured in the crude hues 
of the originals, that a reference is given below each 
to the page of the text in which some account of its 
subject appears. Oh, would that all illustrations in all 
books were thus dealt with! We should do much less 
of vain seeking and turning of pages if it were so. 


FICTION 

Sheaves. By E. F. Benson. (Heinemann, 6s.) 

A new novel by the author of “ Dodo ” must always 
awaken in us a certain speculative interest, and if we 
have found “ Sheaves ” a little disappointing, we are 
ready to acknowledge that Mr. Benson’s latest book 
shows no falling away from his high standards of 


careful writing and subtle characterisation. But 
something more than these admirable qualities is re¬ 
quired to make a good novel, and, after carefully 
perusing “ Sheaves,” we should hesitate to absolve 
Mr. Benson of the charge of having written splendidly 
about nothing at all. Can a widow of forty-two, who 
has had experiences with a drunken husband, and a 
boyish man of twenty-four achieve the perfect love? 
This is the problem, if it be a problem, that supplies 
Mr. Benson with his story, and it appears to us that, 
for all the intensity and polish of Mr. Benson’s style, 
there are moments when the accomplished novel- 
reader will find the self-questionings of his heroine 
a little tedious. We fancy the average reader will 
share the mental attitude of Hugh and wonder what on 
earth is the matter, and certainly the touching death 
of the heroine in Switzerland leaves that rather im¬ 
portant question unanswered. The minor characters 
are admirable, and every page in the book bears 
tribute to Mr. Benson’s cleverness; but we question, 
as Mr. Swinburne questioned of “ Atalanta in Caly- 
don,” whether the whole is greater than any part of 
it, and we own to quitting the volume at the three- 
hundredth page with a lively sense of dissatisfaction. 

The Individualist. By Philip Gibbs. (Grant 
Richards, 6s.) 

Although Mr. Philip Gibbs has earned for himself an 
enviable distinction in several fields of literature, we 
believe this to be his first essay in fiction. As such the 
book is certain to appeal to a large and influential circle 
of readers. “ The Individualist ” is the kind of story 
that publishers like to describe as “ a tale of love and 
politics.” Really it is a study in personality, and as 
such is to be praised for a piece of earnest and, at 
times, brilliant workmanship. There are two out¬ 
standing portraits in the book—the portrait of a woman, 
Alicia I'rensham, and the portrait of a man, Stretton 
Wingfield. Both these studies are finely executed, bold 
in colour and design and scrupulous in detail. Stretton 
sounds the keynote of the book. He is a young man 
with a very fervent temperament, and there is in him a 
perpetual unrest of latent yet constantly stirring 
energies. He is a mental adventurer. Alicia is a 
country schoolmistress, charming by nature and quite 
beautiful. As a child she has been nurtured on the 
pleasant doctrines of Agnosticism, “ free thought,” 
and extreme Radicalism—in a word, she is a child of 
“ progress.” By some curious mischance, however, 
“ progress,” as this subtle word is understood by the 
economists of Manchester and the orators of Hyde 
Park, has not stifled all the natural cravings of her 
womanhood and spirit. She longs to express herself, 
and Stretton Wingfield offers her the opportunity for 
such expression in the satisfaction of his own appetite. 
Afterwards, when Stretton is moulding and strengthen¬ 
ing the political party of “ Individualists,” Alicia resides 
openly under his protection and is the companion and 
favourite of those who have entered into a political 
alliance with her lover. As might be foreseen, the 
denouement is tragic for Alicia, though the book ends 
on a promise of after happiness. So much for the 
plot. We will not dilate upon the political portraits in 
the story. Some may regard them as purely artificial, 
whilst others may well think that they are too faithful 
to certain originals. One may have many minor points 
of difference from Mr. Gibbs, but it is impossible to 
deny that he has written a strong, sincere, and living 
piece of work. As a first novel, “The Individualist ” 
is an achievement of which he should be justly proud. 
It would be interesting to know how a certain young 
politician, very popular with the illustrated papers and 
very unpopular with his colleagues, regards the book, 
but it is unlikely that we shall ever possess this know¬ 
ledge. 
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Sally Bishop. A Romance. By E. Temple Thurston. 

(Chapman and Hall, 6s.) 

Mr. Temple Thurston has in his dedicatory letter ex¬ 
plained his misuse of the word “romance,” which he 
applies with foolish defiance to his commonplace tale; 
and he has also kindly pointed out the two chapters 
which are most likely in his opinion to shock the reader. 
They do not, however, seem more shocking than many 
other chapters, which offend, not from their dreadful 
daring or frankness, but from the carelessness of the 
writing and the clumsy arrogance of the attitude that 
they express towards life. The story tells how an 
agreeable girl, Sally Bishop, who is the daughter of a 
country clergyman, is seduced by a callous barrister; 
how she lives with him for three years, is deserted, and 
eventually commits suicide. It is written with an 
aggressive peevishness, and its course is continually 
being stopped by the preaching of an unhealthy doctrine 
of discontent. When Mr. Thurston tries to be power¬ 
ful he succeeds only in being brutal; when he tries to 
be gentle he immediately becomes sentimental. The 
result is as dreary a book as can well be imagined. It 
is an unpleasant story, unpleasantly and badly told. 

Mothers in Israel. By J. S. Fletcher. (Murray, 6s.) 

Mr. Fletcher is always good when he writes about 
Yorkshire, and at his best when he writes about the 
people in a Yorkshire village, and that is his theme 
in the present novel. He knows their dialect as he 
knows their habits and country, and the result is a 
valuable and interesting book. He calls it a study in 
rustic amenities. The minister of Applemarney has 
been forced to take a year’s holiday, and a rising 
young preacher, named Warwick, comes to the village 
to take his place. You meet him first in the neigh¬ 
bouring town, and drive with him in the carrier 
Joseph’s cart (Joseph is also the village chapel-keeper) 
to Applemarney, and with him become acquainted 
with the members of the small community. The two 
chief deacons, Mr. Hancock and Mr. Gill, who own 
the biggest farms in the neighbourhood, immediately 
pay him a state call, and bring invitations from their 
wives to high tea for the two following afternoons. 
The gist of the tale lies in the rivalry of these two 
women; each desires to be first in importance at the 
chapel. When Mrs. Gill announces at a church 
meeting that she is anxious to give money to have 
the inside of the chapel redecorated and repainted, at 
the next meeting Mrs. Hancock, not to be outdone, 
steps forward with the proposal to give an American 
organ and a new pulpit. But there is a rival faction; 
and when the Hancocks’ bailiff proposes that at the 
opening ceremonies the new organ shall be played, 
not by the little schoolmistress, as usual, but by the 
respective daughters of Mrs. Gill and Mrs. Hancock 
the proposal is vetoed by a large majority, and the 
trouble begins in earnest. For with the little school¬ 
mistress Mr. Warwick, the earnest young minister, is 
deeply in love. The rivals conspire together, and how 
these Mothers in Israel, as they like to call them¬ 
selves, are caught in their own snare, is very deftly 
told by Mr. Fletcher, who does not fail to bring out 
the humour of the whole situation, while he treats his 
subject with perfect seriousness. It is a good piece 
of work and will increase Mr. Fletcher’s reputation. 

The Pest. By W. Teignmouth Shore. (John Long, 

6s.) 

“The Pest” is the tale of a beautiful but scarcely 
edifying young woman, who runs away from the very 
earnest curate to whom she is married, and secures 
the position of mistress to a young and talented artist. 
In course of time her wiles cause him to fall des¬ 
perately in love with her, but she suffers from an 


unquenchable desire to go to the bad, and her subse¬ 
quent adventures, as faithfully related by Mr. Teign¬ 
mouth Shore, may fairly be described as lurid. 'Hie 
volume ends with the suicide of the artist, on his 
discovery of his mistress’s falseness, and we are left 
to conclude that that lady fulfils the destiny that attends 
persons of her unhappy temperament. The work is 
rather crudely written, though it improves as it goes 
on, and the character of its heroine makes it decidedly 
unpleasant reading. But the pictures of seamy life 
in London are both vivid and convincing. 

Love and the Minor. By Rathmell Wilson. (Green¬ 
ing & Co., 3s. 6d.) 

This is the story of Ralph Verton, the wild young 
novelist, who loves, and subsequently marries, the 
country vicar’s beautiful daughter, cutting out the 
curate who loves the same lady. We confess our¬ 
selves at a loss to understand the author’s purpose in 
writing this book. In places his style and the charac¬ 
ters of whom he writes suggest that he is a conscious 
parodist of the affected love-story, but, on the whole, 
he appears to desire that his book should be taken 
seriously as a genuine expression of life. If it be 
parody, he has made the mistake of being too subtle; if 
it be romance, he would have aided his readers in the 
comprehension of his theme by writing about real 
men and women and employing a less elated style. 
It is a mysterious little book. 


The Imbeciles. By L. Lockhart Lang. (Hurst and 
Blackett, 6s.) 

After a debauch of serious reading it is pleasant to 
come upon a book possessing the amiable if unthinking 
flippancy of “ The Imbeciles.” A wealthy valetudin¬ 
arian, weary of doctors, massage, and electric baths, 
decides to live the natural life on a small island off the 
west of Scotland, a scheme which involves the wearing 
of skins and the pursuit of wild animals with spears 
and bows and arrows. His sister and wife accompany 
him, and the former light-heartedly invites a company 
of queer guests, who accept the scheme with varying 
enthusiasm. We should hesitate to say that, given this 
opening, Mr. Lockhart Lang has made the most of his 
opportunities, for many of the adventures of the 
islanders are mere clowning, and the seriousness of the 
love passages emphasises this defect. But the fooling, 
even when it is touched with satire, is always good- 
natured, and the book may be recommended to those 
who preserve a taste for frivolous and unimpfoving 
reading. For our part, we enjoyed it. 

Demos Awakes. By David Christie Murray. (John 
Long, 6s.) 

Alan Macdonald, junior partner of a large firm of 
art porcelain manufacturers in Snaresborough, is 
engaged to be married to Helen Roberson, the daugh¬ 
ter of the head of the business. A strike is imminent 
among the factory hands, and a paid agitator, one 
Ezekiel Odgers, is on his way from London to stir 
them to revolt. This is the condition of affairs when 
the story opens. Odgers turns out to be a rogue, 
and is in the pay of a greater scoundrel than himself. 
Together they plot the ruin of Macdonald, and are 
only frustrated by a fortunate accident. The characters 
are handled well, and the best is made of a not 
very original plot. It is doubtful whether a 
man, with a fairly promising career before him, 
would, however rascally by nature, undertake such a 
dangerous and criminal piece of villainy as he attri¬ 
butes to Odgers, even for the sake of a heavy bribe. 
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DRAMA 

"DIANA OF DOBSON’S” AT THE 
KINGSWAY THEATRE 

Miss Lena Ashwell is not only a distinguished 
actress but she is also a most adventurous lady. To 
start in management with a play by an unknown 
dramatist shows immense nerve, to follow it by another 
play also by an unknown dramatist is in the highest 
spirit of adventure; and I wish that I could think that 
the new play was worthy of its sponsor. Not that it 
is by any means a bad play; each of the acts is interest¬ 
ing in itself, but as a whole it is wanting in homo¬ 
geneity. There are three distinct episodes in the play, 
spread over four acts—the second and third acts deal¬ 
ing with the same episode—but the fusion of the three 
parts hardly strikes one as being as inevitable as it 
should. Diana is an assistant in a low-class draper’s 
store, who in the midst of her drudgery becomes the 
possessor of £300. She makes up her mind to “ live ” 
by the aid of it for one month. The month is spent 
at Pontresina at a fashionable hotel, where a young 
Guardsman with £600 a year, whose income is largely 
augmented by a worldly aunt, falls in love with her. 
She explains as she is returning to her drudgery who 
and what she is, and in the shock they part with 
mutual recriminations. In the last act they meet at 
night on the Embankment almost starving; she 
because she cannot get work, and he because he is 
unsuccessfully trying to prove to himself, what she 
has denied is the case, that he has a money value in 
the world. The end is obvious. 

The play is likely to be a success for three reasons: 
one is the novelty of the first act, which shows us the 
dormitory at Dobson’s stores, with the young ladies 
getting to bed. It is sufficiently realistic to please 
even Peeping Tom. Two, is the melodramatic scene 
of the last act, with its policeman and the derelicts on 
a seat. Three, is the admirable acting of everyone in 
the play. 

Miss Ashwell is, of course, Diana. There is a sim¬ 
plicity about her acting, especially in the quieter 
scenes, that produces a feeling of reality which has 
more effect on an audience than many tracts on the 
unemployed could have, and which would, I believe, 
even touch the heart of a member of the Charity 
Organisation Society. In the more impassioned scene 
with her lover she rises to those heights of indigna¬ 
tion that we know so well in Miss Ashwell. Mr. 
C. M. Hallard, as Captain the Hon. Victor Bretherton, 
was excellent. The folly of the affluent young man 
about town was splendidly depicted, and when that 
yielded to a fierce desire to prove himself a man, Mr. 
Hallard was equally good. Mr. Dennis Eadie gave 
us a study of the prosperous, newly Baroneted, 
“ h’’-less business organiser, that was almost start¬ 
ling in its truth, and the same may be said of Miss 
Beryl Mercer’s old woman of the Embankment. Mr. 
Norman McKinnel did all there was to do with the 
part of the sympathetic policeman, and Miss Frances 
Ivor gave an admirable caricature of the worldly 
aunt, Mrs. Cantelupe. The assistants at Dobson’s 
were wonderfully portrayed by Misses Nannie Ben¬ 
nett, Christine Silver, Muriel Vox, and Doris Lytton. 
I have said thus niuch about the acting and thus little 
about the play itself because I am sure that in this 
case Miss Cicely Hamilton, its author, much as she 
is to be congratulated on such a first play, is still more 
to be congratulated on having it presented with such 
an excellent cast. 

A. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

COCKNEY RHYMES 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— 1 acknowledge great carelessness in having quoted 
“ delight ” as a word in which 1 hear and pronounce the con¬ 
sonant sound of “ gh,” or at any rate in which I ought to hear 
and pronounce it, lor 1 can scarcely remember how long ago 
Professor Skeat taught me the proper spelling, and I thank 
him for having reminded me of it. However, f hope that the 
success of my letter may atone for my carelessness, since it 
produced three such interesting replies. As 1 fancy “ T. S. O.” 
may have divined, my main object was to offer him some oppo¬ 
sition. I am not bigotedly assured of the truth of the thesis 
1 was defending, though 1 think there is a good deal of truth 
in it. I am afraid that pressure of time will make my reply 
rather disjointed. 1 do pronounce “ Lo! ” differently from 
“ low ’’—when I remember it, giving to the latter the con¬ 
sonant sound of “ w ” by completely closing the lips. I also 
make a difference in the final sound of “I,” “eye,” and 
“high,” giving the second the sound of consonant “y,” and 
to the last that of “ gh.” I repudiate in advance the charge of 
subserviency to spelling; your printer can corroborate my non¬ 
conformity. In the particular words that I quote I have 
justified myself for the occasion out of an obsolete dictionary, 
which is at hand. It shows corresponding differences in the 
w-ords from which it pretends to derive them. I thoroughly 
distrust it and appeal to Professor Skeat. My care in pronun¬ 
ciation^ was originally a physical necessity similar to Demos¬ 
thenes’s, and is now also the expression of a wish to presefve 
and fix the subtly varying sounds of English. In these I think 
very much of the beauty of English poetry resides. I do not 
wish to “ set up one poet against another some named by 
“1. S. O.” I would not set up on any ground. But there 
are some, among whom I would certainly reckon Tennyson, 
so perfected by nature and training, that for me their practice 
is right, whatever etymology or prosody or grammar may have 
to say against it. There are others abundantly inspired, 
speaking to me out of the Burning Bush, whose practice I 
cannot accept as a law, notably Keats. Returning to 
“ T. S. O.’s ” letter more particularly, I must affirm that I 
do pronounce the “ 1 ” in “ calm,” the “ p ” in “ psychology,” 
and the “ t ” in “often.” It is difficult to hear oneself, but 
I hope when I pronounce them that I do not emit the sounds 
produced by singers, actors, orators, and preachers on such 
occasions. I cannot admit that either of these classes offers a 
criterion for the pronunciation of English, nor do I think that 
“ T. S. O.” maintains that they do. Has not he heard well- 
trained singers sing “ Arrum 1 Arrum, ye brave! ”? Did he 
never hear the versicle in The Corsican Brothers: “ You seem 
melanchdZZy, Fabby-ang! ” and Irving’s pointed response: 

I am mell nk ly ”? The theory which I wish to advance is 
that “ T. S. O.” does himself pronounce the extra consonants, 
and that they are audible to foreigners, but not generally to us, 
because we are most of us phonetically deaf, not inarticulate. I 
cite as an example the deafness of the populace to certain con¬ 
sonants always pronounced by educated persons, and the deaf¬ 
ness of educated persons to their own provincialisms in pro¬ 
nunciation which they deride in others, especially Cockneyism 
I, of course, exaggerated “ T. S. O.’s” original protest in 
order to make him answer the more technical parts of my 
letter. I fully agree with him that serious verse demands a 
beautiful pedantry in sounds. I would say, rather, that it is the 
natural pedant only who becomes the consummate poet. I 
repeat that I dislike “Cockney rhymes,” but I still suggest 
that their use by such poets as Tennyson and Swinburne, in 
the full tide of their youthful inspiration, may indicate a 
natural change in the language such as those I quoted, which 
Professor Skeat has put back for us to the time of Lydgate. 
To Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie I must point out that I followed 
“ T. S. O.’s ” use of the term “ Cockney rhymes,” confining 
it to those which practically obliterate the consonant “r.” 
These never occur in Milton; if they did I should accept them 
on the following principle: that rules of English spelling are 
not to be considered at all. If the sound represented by “ r ” 
on the Continent of Europe had to the ear of Milton so far 
faded out of such syllables that they rhymed to him pleasantly 
with syllables which never had the sound of “r,” I should 
accept his taste as final. As regards “wool” and “pull,” 
these are perfect rhymes, in spite of English prosodists; it is 
the spelling which is imperfect. I believe that “ T. S. O.” will 
agree. I submit that “ falls ” and " madrigals ” were perfect 
also, if, as I believe, the last syllable of “ madrigals ” was 
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formerly pronounced as if written “ —alls,” though not per¬ 
haps actually so written. Perhaps someone will corroborate 
or refute this. At any rate, 1 fully agree with Mr. Abercrombie 
that “ the ear ” (of a great poet) “ knows full well ” “ what 
rhymes are perfect.” I beg him to excuse me for wresting 
his sentence; it still accords with the trend of his main argu¬ 
ment, with which again I agree. You, sir, ‘ T. S. O.,” and 
I have not disagreed about allophonous vowel rhymes; we all 
accept them with pleasure. As regards allophonous consonant 
rhymes, I would with Mr. Abercrombie admit them when they 
are, “ in their place, beautiful.” Here, too, the poet takes the 
risk. I do contend that allophony should not be called “ homo¬ 
phony,” nor perfect rhymes “ imperfect,” because their spell¬ 
ing marks derivation, or caprice, or error, or chance, or 
nothing. I much regret that I cannot at the moment answer 
either of “ T. S. O.’s ” enquiries. 

February 18. L. L. A. S. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —If Mr. Abercrombie had read my “ protest,” he would 
have seen that I made no objection to imperfect rhymes in 
general; on the contrary, I said they were sanctioned by prac¬ 
tice and defensible in theory. I tried to draw a distinction, 
which may be summed up as follows. Rhymes like over and 
cover are unobjectionable in themselves, because the difference 
in pronunciation is clear; rhymes like spirit and inherit are 
doubtful, because readers may imagine that they are asked to 
say sperrit; rhymes like dawn and morn, court and thought, 
etc., are bad, because the speaker of Southern English will 
infallibly take them for perfect rhymes, which they are not. 
These last four words I am glad to find controverted by no one. 

Prof. Skeat, to whom we all listen with deference, will pro¬ 
bably tell us that words like over and cover were once perfect 
rhymes. Few people realise the changes that have occurred 
in English vocalisation since Shakespeare’s day. Granting 
this, we have still to explain the continued use of such rhymes 
by our poets. When Tennyson closes the music of “ In 
Memoriam ” on the cadence : 

That God, which ever lives and loves, 

One God, one law, one element, 

And one far-off divine event, 

To which the whole creation moves — 

I cannot believe that the italicised rhyme was chosen by him 
carelessly, or for want of a better, or in deference to some 
-imaginary rule. I believe his ear liked the effect, as mine 
certainly does. But if he had supposed that any reader would 
wish to say looves or muvs, I believe he would not have used 
the rhyme. 

Mrs. Browning is a beacon as to misuse of imperfect rhymes. 
Having perceived, I believe rightly, that their use is sometimes 
desirable, she deliberately adopted them wholesale, and de¬ 
fended herself for doing so. The result has been universal 
reprobation. I cannot agree with the total condemnation of 
her husband's rhyme-scheme in “Through the Metidja.” It 
is a tour de force, by no means to be repeated, but we are the 
richer for having it. Browning’s characteristic use of rhymes 
in general, and grotesque rhymes in particular, is a subject on 
which much might be said. 

February 15. T. S. O. 

Allow me to disclaim responsibility for the spelling of 
“ Shalott ” in my last letter. Your printer seems to have 
thought the lady presided over an onion 1 


“ INFAMOUS TREATMENT ” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Will you and your readers kindly give me your opinions 
on this? 

I recently sent several poems to an illustrated London daily, 
which does insert verses in every issue. They were declined, 
quite irrespective of their merit, on the ground of my name not 
being well enough known I They only used, they said, poems 
by well-known writers. Do the following facts warrant my 
claim to be among those ? 

(1) I was called by Mr. Quiller-Couch “ one of the sweetest 
of Devon singers now alive,” and this in a review in the 
Speaker. 

(2) The late H. D. Traill included me in his list of Minor 
Poets in the Nineteenth Century (March, 1892). Before doing 
this he read one of my volumes of verse. 

(3) I was included in the last list published of living poets 
and in many anthologies. 


(4) Mr. Churton Collins highly praised my Hexameters and 
a lyric I sent him. 

To crown all, the paper in question constantly inserts poems 
with unknown names attached, including “Anon.”! Is he 
a well-known poet? 

F. B. Dovbton. 

P.S.—If I am wrong in my protest I apologise all round, 
but if right I think I am infamously treated by the journal in 
question. 


ROYAL AMATEUR ART SOCIETY 
To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir, —The Annual Exhibition of the Royal Amateur Society 
will be held this year, by kind permission of the Speaker and 
Mrs. Lowther, at the Speaker’s House, Palace of Westmin¬ 
ster, from 2nd to the 6th of April. Interesting prints of old 
Westminster, and a number of works of art by distinguished 
French amateurs, will be included in the Exhibition. The 
profits will be divided between London Nursing Charities and 
the Westminster Hospital Fund. Intending exhibitors are in¬ 
vited to communicate with the Hon. Mrs. Mallet, 38 Rutland 
Gate, S.W. 

F. L. M. Lytb. 


AN ENQUIRY 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Can (and, if so, will) your contributor on Chinese and 
Japanese Fiction give me any information about a book which 
I have, entitled : 

HAU KIOU CHOAAN : 
or 

The Pleasing History. 

A 

Translation from the Chinese Language, to which are 
added, etc., etc. 

In Four Vols. 

London : Printed for R. and J. Dodsley in Pall Mall. 

MDCCLXI. 

Is it a real translation or is it a hoax? Whose work is it 
supposed to be, and is it particularly rare or precious? 

I should be very grateful for any information, which I have 
sought in vain from other quarters. 

H. Perry Robinson. 


“GENIUS LOCI” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —The pretty article entitled “ Genius Loci,” published 
in your issue of January 25th, an appreciative review of Vernon 
Lee’s “ Sentimental Traveller,” much amuses and surprises 
Vernon Lee’s friends and admirers by assuming that the 
“ Sentimental Traveller ” is written by an old lady of the con¬ 
ventional pretty-old-age type that some of us have been fortu¬ 
nate enough to meet with in real life, gentle, delicate, white- 
haired, reminiscent, etc. A greater contrast to the real Ver¬ 
non Lee could hardly be imagined. To begin with, the dis¬ 
tinguished writer who shelters under the well-known 
pseudonym is not old. Her hair is still dark, she is active and 
vigorous physically as mentally, an appearance that belongs 
rather to the Mid-Victorian emancipated woman of the best 
intellectual type, clinging even now to a certain severity of 
costume and some masculine touches in the same, adopted by 
many leaders in thought amongst the women of the nineteenth 
century. 

The depth and range of power in her conversation is rather 
masculine than feminine in its knowledge and general outlook; 
the true womanly in her finds expression in benevolent action; 
and the feminine grace that is within shows in the charm and 
grace of her writing, the pure literary art of a refined and 
subtle mind. 

Your reviewer refers to “ Irene’s great-great-grandmother, ” 
and declares that in the book under review “ all is sweet and 
gentle and touched with that indefinite grace which age alone 
can lend ”; and again, “ you cannot but feel in the presence 
of a very distinguished and beautiful old lady closing with 
“ Age has lent her added grace and dignity, and has taken 
away none of the hopefulness and vitality which are supposed 
to belong to youth.” 

One feels in reading this in the presence of a very, very 
young person, to whom people of thirty are middle-aged and 
those of forty are quite old! But even this young person 
would, on seeing her, scarcely dub Vernon Lee “ an oid lady.” 
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Surely this error should be corrected lest a myth form around 
a distinguished name to the confusion of future biographers! 

February 8. A Contemporary of Vernon Lee. 

[Our reviewer writes : “ I endeavoured to express the impres¬ 
sion which the volume of essays gave me. I much regret 
that any friend of the distinguished writer should find 
offence in my remarks, but venture to think that only 
those who measure age by the unreal standard of actual 
years could misunderstand the spirit in which those 
remarks were written.’’] 


FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND THEIR 
ASSISTANTS. 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —In December last you published some severe remarks 
on free libraries and their staffs, and pointed out that library 
assistants are greatly underpaid. The statement, being general, 
may be doubted by many readers. May I therefore draw atten¬ 
tion to two recent advertisements, which show not only the 
wages offered, but what some library committees expect? 

In September last the Leeds Public Library Committee in¬ 
vited : 

Applications for the joint position of assistant librarian 
at the Central Library and librarian of a Branch Library. 
Previous experience in a Public Library and a knowledge 
of cataloguing necessary. Commencing salary £80 per 
annum, rising by annual increments of ^5 to £100 per 
annum. 

The Corporation of the County Borough of Sunderland are 
now going one better—or worse. They announce that they 
are about to appoint two assistant librarians to assist in the 
organisation of three branch libraries : 

Applicants must produce proof of good education and a 
thorough training of at least five years in Public Library 
work, which is to include a practical knowledge 
of the Dewey System of Classification, and of cataloguing 
in English, Latin, and French. Commencing salary ^65 
per annum. 

A rush for these appointments is evidently expected, as can¬ 
vassing the committee is strictly prohibited. 

It is, I think, clear that if the Corporation of the County 
Borough of Sunderland are justified in their action, then the 
Leeds Library Committee are open to the charge of recklessly 
squandering the ratepayers’ money. But perhaps the Cor¬ 
poration of the County Borough of Sunderland think that 
there should be a reduction for taking a quantity 1 

When a Corporation offers twenty-five shillings a week to a 
man of good education, who has had five years’ training in a 
public library, is able to catalogue books in three languages, 
and to classify works in the whole of human knowledge 
according to a special system, we are surely getting near 
enough to a sweating system to justify a strong protest. 

The Corporation of the County Borough of Sunderland, 
however, are not satisfied with the above, for they stipulate 
that the successful candidates shall (presumably within their 
own time and at their own cost) take the Library Association 
Correspondence Classes. 

In your article above referred to you stated that “ the in¬ 
tellectual equipment of free library assistants is not greatly 
above that of a booking clerk at a railway station.” The 
Corporation of the County Borough of Sunderland are de¬ 
termined that their library assistants shall have a much higher 
intellectual equipment, but they evidently do not mind the 
weekly wages being the same as those of the booking-office 
clerks. 

We librarians may not all agree with your criticisms, but 
we certainly owe you a debt of gratitude for drawing attention 
to what is really becoming a public scandal. 

February 15. G. T. S. 


“THE NOBLE ARMY OF MARTYRS” 

To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir, —In reply to those who argue that it has recently been 
discovered that the awful persecution of the early Protestants, 
if not an entire myth, was, at any rate, an exaggeration, I 
should like to ask by what recent discovery’ or curious manipu¬ 
lation of history has it been made out that all our ancient 
hi story,is mistaken except by those whose interest it is to keep 
back such dreadful facts in history during the dark ages of 
Popery, when even kings trembled at the thunders which 


proceeded from the seven hills of Rome (Rev. x. 4) during 
more than the twelve centuries of the predicted reign of Anti¬ 
christ (2 Thess. ii. 4) which should “ wear out the saints of 
the Most High ” (Dan. vii. 25). Have they ever read the sad 
“History of the Pious Waldensian Church,” by Dr. Wylie 
(published by Messrs. Cassell & Co., price is. 6d.), or Motley’s 
“ Dutch Republic, and the French inraids instigated by the 
various Popes of Rome ”? As the Waldensian persecution was 
not stopped until the brave Oliver Cromwell- threatened the 
Pope that the British guns should be heard in the streets of 
-Rome if his cruel edict for their extinction were not rescinded 
(Macaulay), which soon brought him to his senses, so the 
Popish persecution did not cease in the Netherlands until Marl¬ 
borough crushed the terrible power of Louis XIV., from which 
he never recovered, and thereby secured the Protestant suc- 
cesssion of the English Crown, which was in danger of a 
Jacobite influence both in England and France. What shall we 
say of the human bonfires in our own country during the five 
years of “ bloody ” Queen Mary’s reign? To show that the 
thirst for blood of that ten-horned dragon is as keen as ever 
it was, if only it had a chance to show it, the Papal Episcopal 
oath is as follows: “ Heretics, schismatics (*.«., Protestants), 
and rebels to my said lord (i.e., the Pope) and his successors, 

I will to the utmost of my power persecute and wage war 
with.” The mystical Babylon is so drunken with blood 
(Rev. xvii. 6) that she does not know she has been drinking. 
That system “ builds up her Zion with blood, and her Jeru¬ 
salem with iniquity ” (Micah iii., 10). 

History records the massacre of St. Bartholomew, in 1572, 
which seemed good unto that “ first-born of Satan ” Gre¬ 
gory XIII., so much so that he walked in procession from the 
Church of St. Peter’s to the Church of St. Lewis, to return 
thanks to God for so happy a result, and caused several medals 
to be struck to perpetuate the memory of the event (“ Fleury’s 
Eccles. Hist.,” vol. xxiii., book 170, p. 557). It seemed good 
unto the Popes of Rome, or Antichrist, to persecute unto death 
the poor, pious Waldenses, concerning whom the poet Milton 
exclaimed, “ Avenge, O Lord, Thy slaughtered saints 1 ’’—and 
to slay with all the refined horrors which men and devils could 
devise, in the dungeons of the Inquisition, many millions of 
the poor Protestants who preferred to obey God rather than 
man with his blasphemous pretensions. They realised Christ’s 
prediction in John xvi. 2, “ That whosoever killeth vou will 
think that he doeth God service.” What that day will reveal 
“ when the earth shall disclose her blood, and no more cover 
her slain 1 ” (Isaiah xxvi. 21). 

M.A.(Cantab.). 

[When Arthur Clennam was a little boy, he had to spend a 
great part of each Sunday with “a horrible tract,” which 
“ commenced business ” by asking him “ why he was going to 
Perdition . . . and which, for the further attraction of his 
infant mind, had a parenthesis in every other line with some 
such hiccupping reference as 2 Ep. Thess., c. iii., v. 6 and 7.” 
It would seem that “ M.A.(Cantab-) ” must have passed his 
infancy under somewhat similar conditions. His apocalyptic 
references and interpretations recall a certain prophetic journal, 
which used to be—perhaps still is—full of the Ten-horned 
Dragon; though, so far as we can remember, the Horns pierced 
the Napoleonic Dynasty as frequently as the Papacy. “ M.A. 
(Cantab.) ” also recalls a delightful personage, one Andrew 
Fairservice, who spoke of the “ muckle hure that sitteth upon 
the Seven Hills, as if ane were not enough for her auld hinder 
end.” Seriously, we are not aware that anybody has denied 
the existence of the Marian Burnings, though we have heard 
the Elizabethan Disembowelflngs dismissed as purely political 
punishments. Perhaps Cromwell and the Puritans generally 
are not the most happy instances of toleration that could be 
chosen. The former, amidst many similar pieties, sold seven 
thousand of his countrymen into slavery in the West Indies : 
the rigime of the saints of New England is too well known to 
need more than a reference.—E d.] 


A CORRECTION 
To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir, —Your reviewer is very much in error when he says 
that there is nothing to indicate that the thirty-eight sketches 
of which Mr. G. W. E. Russell's “ Pocketful of Sixpences ” 
consists are reprinted from the daily papers. Not all, but 
many, are reprinted from a daily paper—the Manchester Guar¬ 
dian —the rest appeared in the Cornhill. Putnam’s Monthly, 
the Albany Review, and the Optimist. These facts are duly 
stated in a postscript at the end of the book. 

February 18. Grant Richards. 
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THE GEORGE MEREDITH 


BIRTHDAY CELEBRATTON 


Sir Hubert Von Herkomer 

AND 

PUBLIC OPINION 

Sir Hubert Herkomer, the distinguished artist, writing from Bother 
to the Editor of "Public Opinion," aaya, on February 11th, 1908:— 

Dear Sir,—It gives me great pleasure to tell you how your paper, 
PUBLIC OPINION, anawera a purpose in my life. Although I read 
a great deal, I Ilnd it impossible to keep abreast ol the tread o! 
higher thought that is going on around me, which can only be 
gathered from various articles and letters in newspapers, and 
articles in magazine*. But your paper*gives the the adMAnee that 
I miss nothing which would be ol use to me in the train of thought 
upon which I may lust be engaged, and seldom does a weekly 
issue of PUBLIC OPINION appear from which I cannot call Some 
useful suggestion. As n lecturer on art, I need all the suggestions 
on life that I can get into my hands, lor I treat art in all its phases 
popularly. From PUBLIC OPINION I get to know certain modern 
authors with whose methods of thinking I am in sympathy, and 
those I fdllow up further. Your paper doea nte the sertf'ce topbint 
to them. 

Your selection of current thought is worthy of all praise, for 
it gives one the wholesome feeling that the world is, after all, 
not going to the devil, but contains thinkers and good men and 
women. 

I wish you, with all my heart, continuous success with your 
paper. Yours very truly, 

(Bigdea) HUBERT VON HERKOMER. 

PUBLIC OPINION «\®»dHT^ro f Acrom**! 

Every Friday Twopence 

EDITED BY PERCY L. PARKER 

The Purpose of PUBLIC OPINION is to provide information by meaos of a 
weekly review of c irrent thought and activity as they are expressed In the 
world’s newspapers, magazines and books, and to put on record the ideas and 
activities which make for religious, political, and social progress. 

PUBLIC OPINION can be obtained from any Newsagent or Bookstall, or will be 
sent Post Free for one year to any address in the United Kingdom for 10s. lOd ; and 
to any place abroad for 3s. per annum. Orders should be addressed to— 

PUBLIC OPINION, 80 ft 31 Temple House, Tallis St., 
London, E.C. 

SPECIMENS FREE ON APPLICATION 


THE ACADEMY 

A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
SCIENCE AND ART. 

PR IC E TE R E E PE N C E. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION : 

Inland, 15*. post free. Foreign and Colonial, 17s. 6d.pdst'frw. 


This may ft* sent Id any Newsagent, dr td the PsMtiftr ~df 
Turn ACADEMY, 93 frrttt LaMk, E.C. 



All ddmifers of the great Novelist should read 
the Monograph, 

GEORGE MEREDITH 

An Essap towards appreciation, bp WALTER JENROLL) . 
in the English Writers of To-9ap iSeries. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 8s. 6d., with a Portrait 6f George 'Meredith. 
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MESSRS. 

METHUEN’S 

NEW 

BOOKS 

Please write at once to Meter *. MBTNUBN for tbelr Llet of New Bookm . ft It well lllaetrmted mad very latereetlag . Send alto tor their Llat of New Novel *. 


THE WORKS OF OSCAR WILDE 


Messrs. METHUEN have much pleasure in announcing that they began, on February 13, the publication, in Twelve Volumes, of a Uniform Edition of the 
Works of Oscar Wilde. The books are reprinted from the latest editions issued under the superintendence of the Author, and in many cases they contain 
his last corrections. They are published by authority of his Literary Executor. THE DUCHESS OF PADUA is a New Play, and the other Books have 
been out of print for some years, and are now practically unobtainable. The Edition is limited to 1,000 copies for Great Britain and America, and is printed 
on hand-made paper, demy 8vo. The price of each volume is 12s. 6d. net. There is also an Edition, limited to 80 copies, for Great Britain and America, 
on Japanese vellum, 42s. net each Volume. The whole Edition will be soon sold. The first Six Volumes are :— 

THE DUCHESS OF PADUA. 


A long play hitherto unpublished. 

SALOME, AND OTHER PLAYS. 

This volume includes a lately discovered play, “A 
Tragedy.” and "Vera,'’ an early work. ‘‘Salome’ 
original French. 


Florentine 
‘ is in the 


LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN. 

A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE. 

AN IDEAL HUSBAND. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST. 


ON NOTHING AND KINDRED 8UBJECTS. By Hilaibe Belloc, M.P. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

The Essays in this book are concerned with Nothing, and though it is impossible that they should exhaust such a subject, they consider many of its 
aspects, especially as they are to be discovered in travel and in the observation of men. They deal with the Loss of Youth, of Manuscripts, with Death, 
with the Sufferings of the Rich, the Love of Dogs, Winged Horses, Fools, Politicians, and the Art of Coming to an End. 

THE FIRST DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, AND SOME MEN AND WOMfeN OF THE STUART 

COURT. By PHILIP GIBBS. With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

THE THIRTEEN COLONIES OF NORTH AMERICA. By Reginald W. Jeffery, M.A. With 8 Illustrations 

and a Map. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

FUNCTIONAL NERVE DISEASES. By A. T. Schofield, M.D., Hon. Pliys. Freidenheim Hospital. With 3 

Diagrams. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [The New Library of Medicine. 

RICHARD KENNOWAY AND HI8 FRIENDS. By Katherine Steuart. A Sequel to ‘By Allan Water.’ 

Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

MY MEMOIRS. By Alexandre Dumas. Translated by E. M. Waller. With Frontispieces in Photogravure. In 6 

volumes. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. Volume III. • 

FLOWER O' THE ORANGE, and other Tales. By Agnes and Egerton Castle, Authors of ‘ Incomparable 

Bellairs,' ‘ Rose of the World,' Ac. With a Frontispiece in Colour by A. H. BUCKLAND. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The demand for this book has been so great that the First and Second Editions were exhausted before publication and a Third Edition is now in 
the Press. 

THE BAD TIME8. A Novel. By George A. Birmingham. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


RARLY WOODCUT INITIALS. Containing over 13,000 Repro¬ 
ductions of Pictorial Letters of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. By OSCAR 
JENNINGS. M.D., Member of the Bibliographical Society. Demy 4to. 21s. net. 

The first serious attempt that has been made to reproduce the ornamental initial letters 
with which the best printers of Germany. Italy. Switzerland, France, and Spain beautified 
their books. 

A WOMAN’S TREK FROM THE CAPE TO CAIRO. By 

MARY HALL. With 64 Illustrations and 2 Maps. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 

“A model of what travellers* tales should be."— Pall Mall Gazette. 

THE COMPLETE MOUNTAINEER. By G. D. Abraham. 

t With over 70 Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. * 

" The title of this book is no exaggeration. To climbers of all kinds and conditions it 
will be all but indispensable."— Morning Leader. 

“ Mountaineers have looked out for this book, the work of a most excellent rock-climber, 
a competent man on ice and snow, and one of the most successful of mountain photo¬ 
graphers."— Manchester Guardian. 

A PRINCESS OP THE OLD WORLD. By Eleanor C. Price. 

With 21 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 

This volume deals with the life and surroundings of Anne Marie Louise d'Orlfans. 
known as La Grande Mademoiselle. 

“Altogether a brilliant volume, which must not be missed by students of French 
history."— Daily Telegraph. 

THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By S. Baring- 

GOULD. With over 150 Illustrations and a Photogravure Frontispiece. Royal 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 

This is an Abridged and Cheaper Edition of the magnificent ‘ Life of Napoleon ' issued 
several years ago. 

“ Taken as a whole, we do not hesitate to say that this combined product of narrative 
writing and art will give the English reader a clearer and more complete idea of the 
complicated and colossal personality of Napoleon than it is possible to gather from any 
other work of equal extent."— St. James’s Budokt. 

FLORENCE AND NORTHERN TUSOANY. By Edward 

HUTTON, Author of ‘ The Cities of Umbria. 1 With 32 Illustrations, of which 16 are 
in Colour by WILLIAM PARKINSON. Crown 8vo. Ga. 

“ The picture s - some of them charming sketches—heighten the appeal of an 
attractive and well-written book."— Standard. 

” The artistic criticism is its most valuable, as it is certainly not its least charming, 
characteristic."— Daily News. 

“ Every page bears witness to Mr. Hutton’s knowledge and love of Italy."— 

—Morning Leader. 

GEORGE MEREDITH: NOVELIST, POET, REFORMER. 

By M. STURGE HENDERSON. With a portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A careful study of Meredith's work as novelist, poet, critic, and essayist. 

“ A fine and stimulating book for those who love the great man.”— 

Manchester Guardian. 

Of all Mr. Meredith’s expositors, none has been more admirably dispassionate and 
earnest and large-minded than Mrs. Sturge Henderson."— Daily Mail. 

THE GENTLEST ART. An Anthology of Entertaining Letters. 

t By E. V. LUCAS. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

The Gentlest Art ’ is, of course, the art of letter writing. Mr. Lucas is himself an 
expert in this branch of letters, and he has the true spirit of the anthologist, a good eye 
for colour, a delicate palate for taste, a good nose for perfume, and, above all, a keen sense 
of quiet humour. A charming, graceful book."— Daily Telegraph. 


THE GRIMES OF BRINYILLIERS AND OTHERS. By 

ALEXANDRE DUMAS. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

INSTRUCTION IN COOKERY. By Miss A. P. Thompson, 

Instructress to the London County Council. With 10 Illustrations, crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. [ Text-Books of Technology. 

FIGTION. 

THE LADY OF THE BAROE. By W. W. Jacobs. A New 

Edition. Crown. 8vo 3s. 6d. 

This volume, uniform with Mr. Jacobs' other famous books, has been transferred to 
Messrs. Methuen. 

THE SCOURGE. By Warrington Dawson, Author of the‘The 

Scar' Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ The story is largely and finely conceived."—T imes. 

“ Mr. Dawson shows us a picture of Virginian life which for breadth of composition, 
finished detail, and firm, delicate workmanship, could hardly be bettered. The handling is 
fresh and masterly. This is a well-written, uncommon, and even distinguished novel." 

— Morning Leader 

A SHEAF OF CORN. By Mary E. Mann, Author of ‘The 

Sheep and the Goats.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Stories of town and country, of grave and gay. of rich and poor, of natural and super¬ 
natural. 

“ The art of them is well-nigh flawless. Each one secures its full effect; they begin 
with sufficient clearness and interest, they end with the most finished suggestiveness." 

-Morning Leadzs. 

"They are dramas in miniature."— Scotsman. 

Mrs. Mann has the art intimately and sincerely to write the life of the very poor 
without alienating sympathy."— Manchester Guardian. 

THE MAGISTRATE’S OWN CASE. By Baroo Bosenkrantz. 

t Crown 8vo, 6s. 

" A study in criminal investigation of considerable originality and constructive skilL” 

—Tikis. 

“ The plot is full of ingenious surprises, and the book is altogether likely to be popultr.” 

—Daily News. 

MAN AND THE GASSOOK. By Mrs. David G. Ritchie, 

Author of ’ The Truthful Liar.' Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ This novel is a striking achievement.impossible to skip a single page of a singular!) 

engrossing book. It is not long, yet there is more wit than is to be found in twenty. Mr- 
Ritchie is extraordinarily sensitive to the lighter side of the human comedy.’’— Spectator 
“The finish shown on every page lifts it out of the ruck of fiction. The author shows 
that she can paint with a sombre brush as well as touch off the comedy of things.’’— Natio# 
" This is a novel of curious brilliance and distinction. It stands head and shoulden 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 

It is a bootless task at present to comment in detail 
on Mr. McKenna’s Education Bill. In the first place, 
it will be thoroughly shredded in and out of Parlia¬ 
ment during some weeks, and we shall have further 
opportunities of dealing with it. In the second place, 
it strikes us, as it must strike the most superficial 
observer, that Mr. McKenna has very little desire, and 
no expectation, that it will ever become law. We are 
glad to find this impression confirmed by so observant 
a politician as Mr. C. A. Cripps, who is reported to 
have remarked immediately, “ It is not intended to be¬ 
come law.” It appears to us to be merely one of those 
feints which Mr. McKenna makes, in order to divert 
his supporters’ attention from the designs dangerous 
to the Government, to which we alluded last week. The 
Bill has one incidental advantage, which has already 
been and will be further emphasised by the utterances 
of Mr. McKenna’s partisans outside Parliament. It 
has acted as a searchlight on the designs of political- 
Nonconformity. Last week we asserted the deter¬ 
mination of that party and of Mr. McKenna to cast 
education to the winds, so long as they can secure 
endowment for themselves. We contended that it is 
not efficiency in education that Mr. McKenna seeks, 
but the continued confidence of his political supporters. 
We are glad that our contention has been so notably 
corroborated. On Tuesday Mr. Balfour expressed our 
charge still more strongly: “Education you have sac¬ 
rificed to the violence of your own religious prejudices.” 

The Bill has swelled the heads of the rank and file of 
the political-Nonconformists more than ever. They 
betray in every second utterance the designs which 
their leaders have so long attempted to conceal behind 
phrases. When they describe the Bill as “ generous ” 
they betray that they have always meant by “ religious 
liberty ” the power to abolish it. But it is only when 
they are flushed by the hope of victory that they dare 
to own their meaning, in the tortuous fashion per¬ 
mitted by their peculiar “ conscience.” Mr. McKenna 
shows that he knows well the agglomeration of turbu¬ 
lent sects with which he is connected in a sort of 
mutual leadership. Nothing is more likely to give him 
the whip hand over them than a prospect of exercising 
religious coercion. But the Bill holds out to them a 
further bait ; Mr. McKenna, at least, knows well that 
their “ conscientious ” objections to the State-endow¬ 
ment of religion means a belief that Providence has 
designed them to enjoy a monopoly of it. We trust 
that the Bill will teach those mild persons who cry 
“ Peace 1 peace 1 ” the meaning of their phraseology. 
By pbrrtftfrlng the Bill and i!s favourable ctimmenttrtbrs 


they have an opportunity of learning that in the political- 
Nonconformist language, “ conscience ” means party 
tactics, “ persecution ” means being restrained from 
persecuting others, and “sacrifices for education” 
means obstruction to any which is not paid for by some 
one else. 


Let us consider more particularly one cry of the 
party, which the Bill satisfies: the abolition of religious 
tests for teachers. This has a liberal and broad¬ 
minded sound in the ears of Liberal voters. The Bill 
provides that: “An elementary school shall not be 
recognised as a public elementary school unless it is 
. . . . a school in which no teacher employed is 

required, as a condition of his employment, to sub¬ 
scribe to any religious creed, or to belong or not to 
belong to any specified religious denomination, or to 
attend or abstain from attending any Sunday-school 
or place of religious worship, etc.” The italics are 
ours. This would certainly enable a teacher to sue a 
Local Education Authority for dismissing him on the 
ground that he had changed his religion, if he were 
lucky enough to have sufficient means to pay his legal 
expenses, and were fool enough to waste his money on 
such an object. It would also prevent a Local Author¬ 
ity from stating that an applicant’s religion was a bar 
to his appointment. But is there any teacher so stupid 
as to suppose that in the happy county of Merioneth, 
for instance, the apple of the Board of Education’s 
eye, his scholastic qualifications would satisfy the Local 
Education Authority unless that body had first pri¬ 
vately satisfied themselves in circuitous fashion that his 
religious opinions were consonant with those of Mr. 
McKenna and Mr. Davies ? It is a truism that not only 
the Merioneth Authorities, but the vast majority of 
Local Authorities throughout England, and still more 
certainly throughout Wales, will privately enquire into 
the religious views of the candidates for teacherships, 
and will appoint them or not accordingly. Nor is there 
any more doubt that if a teacher, after appointment, 
took any prominent part in a religious body unpopular 
with the Local Authority—if, for instance, he taught in 
Merionethshire in a Church of England or Roman 
Catholic Sunday-school—that the Local Authority 
would contrive to get rid of him without contravening 
the law. This provision in the Bill is the merest blind. 
If it were not very difficult to a political-Nonconformist 
to think or speak straight, it would have been much 
simpler to have inserted a clause in the Bill frankly 
excluding Anglicans and Roman Catholics from teach¬ 
ing in public elementary schools in Wales, for if it ever 
became law, they would only be able to do so in prac¬ 
tice until it had succeeded in starving out the Anglican 
and Roman Catholic schools, of whose efficiency Mr. 
McKenna reports highly. To kill by inanition many 
hundreds of schools such as these is the object which 
leaps to the eye in every clause of the Bill. 


As to “ persecution,” it is the most valuable piece of 
stage property that political-Nonconformity possesses; 
it acts as a link between its internal religious animosi¬ 
ties. Therein lies also an interesting psychological 
phenomenon. The political-Nonconformists use the 
word to conceal their unbounded religious licence, 
which they recognise with bitter disgust is largely due 
to the profound indifference of the rest of the world 
concerning their religious opinions. Like morbid 
schoolgirls, they crave the flattery of punishment. 
Those who might be attracted to study their minute 
internal differences as historical curiosities are deterred 
from doing so by the lightning changes to which they 
are subject. The student has scarcely succeeded in 
wriggling himself into the protean opinions of one 
sect, when he finds that it has already dissided into 
several others Starting from a monstrous blbliblatry, 
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they are ceasing more and more to believe in the Bible 
at all. In one use of it alone are they constantly con¬ 
sistent. They always use it as a means of persecution, a 
weapon to break each other’s and others peoples’ heads. 
They now no more know nor care what they mean by 
“Simple Bible Teaching’’ than the writer of these 
notes. He personally has no objection to the endow¬ 
ment of purely secular education by a secular State; 
he would much prefer it to the endowment of “ Simple 
Bible Teaching,” provided facilities were given for 
the supply of all forms of denominational teaching, 
“ Simple Bible Teaching ” included, by those who 
desire them. Such facilities could be arranged without 
the least difficulty. The arrangement made between 
the clergy and ministers for use in the Church of 
England schools at Eastbourne, and in very many 
other places where Nonconformist teachers are espe¬ 
cially engaged by Church managers to teach Noncon¬ 
formist children, is evidence that no difficulties exist 
but those invented by political-Nonconformists. If 
the Bible is entirely excluded from the curriculum of 
public instruction, it will be because they only value it 
for use by themselves for their peculiar purposes. We 
do not believe for a moment that they would ever con¬ 
sent to the facilities which we suggest. 

A correspondent writes: “ With regard to the 

dedication of Groombridge Church in Kent, there is 
no mystery whatever. The patron saint is St. John, 
Evangelist. But, as the inscription surmounted by the 
Prince of Wales’s feathers on the porch records, the 
edifice was rebuilt in 1625 as a thank-offering for the 
safe return from Spain of Prince Charles—none other, 
that is, than James I.’s son and successor, Charles I. 
Evelyn’s (the diarist’s) speculations as to whether or 
not the ‘ blessed Charles ’ of the inscription could 
possibly mean Cardinal Borromeo, Archbishop of 
Milan, are entirely beside the mark.” 

It would seem that we have by no means heard the 
last of the “ Casket letters ” controversy. The last 
number of the Scottish Historical Review proves with 
what unabated vehemence writers like Mr. Andrew 
Lang, Mr. Henderson, and Mr. Duncan are still able, 
from their various standpoints, to wrangle over the 
question. But, after all, facts are better than argu¬ 
ments, and therefore Bishop Dowden’s continuation of 
the annotated list of the Bishops of Glasgow is to be 
regarded as a solid, if less piquant, contribution to 
historic research. The period embraced by the present 
issue extends from the year 1316 to 1446. 

Among the attractions of the Architectural Review 
for January is a hitherto unpublished letter of Augustus 
Welby Pugin’s on the subject of spires and towers, 
illustrated, after the writer’s custom, with pen-and-ink 
sketches. This communication, which is dated 1843, 
contains Pugin’s renunciation of perpendicular: “I 
have fully made up my mind,” he writes, “ never again 
to build a church with four-centred arches and flattened 
roof. A tabulated list of spires is subjoined, valuable 
inasmuch as the writer’s private fads are not too 
aggressively obtruded in it. 

We trust that a good many people, more or less 
eminent (or notorious), whose names we will not men¬ 
tion, remember every night in saying their prayers to 
add the petition: “And please, God, bless little Dorothy 
Downing.” The child may have been guilty of errors 
of judgment, but she has certainly shown herself a most 
admirable “posting station,” and the people to whom 
we have alluded have advertised themselves with 
unusual taste and skill over the question as to 
whether little Dorothy is to go to the reformatory, or 
to be allowed to stay quietly at home—beating her 
mother. One of the good gentlemen who have taken 
an mfertit in the ciase writes that DortJthy has lately 


included in her reading a book called “ The Future of 
Submarines.” He puts a mark of exclamation after the 
title, as if he would say: “ Shall we be guilty of reform¬ 
ing a child who takes an interest in submarines?” But 
we are inclined to think that this interest of Dorothy’s 
is about the blackest feature in her case; it is evident 
that in her reading, at all events, she requires much 
supervision and correction. 


If we remember rightly, Garlyle, in estimating Dr. 
Johnson's character, lays stress above all things on the 
lexiographer’s sincerity, or the success with which he 
cleared his mind of cant. If he heard a man telling 
lies, he said the fellow was a liar; and when he re¬ 
ceived Lord Chesterfield’s famous letters of advice 
to his son, Johnson’s criticism of the manners and 
morals therein inculcated was neither hesitating nor 
doubtful. It is a pity that the Doctor has had so few 
imitators; that the art of telling the plain truth about 
anything or anybody seems to be so difficult to mortals 
For instance, the Rev. G. Bayfield Roberts has been 
delivering a lecture on “ The Privy Council Judg¬ 
ments. It seems to be an admirable lecture; one 
trusts that no Bishop of the English Church will ever 
again have the insufferable impertinence to bid his 
clergy conform to Privy Council Ecclesiastical Law. 
Mr. Roberts leaves not so much as the bones of these 
famous Councillors; he analyses in detail the astound¬ 
ing mass of incompetency, ignorance, dishonesty, con¬ 
tradiction, and blundering which the Bishops used to 
refer to piously and grandly as “ the Law of the 
Land, which is, perhaps, without parallel in the 
history of judicial proceedings. In the numerous 
cases which might be comprehended under the general 
title, Hero v. the Christians, there was no dispute as 
to the facts at all events; and many of the persons 
responsible for the sentence on Dreyfus were honestly 
convinced of that unfortunate oflker’s guilt. 


. Mr. Roberts’s list of “contradictions, misquota¬ 
tions and false statements ” is really quite surprising. 
To take a few of the choicer examples: in 1857 the 
Court said that “ornaments” meant (amongst other 
things) chasuble, cope, albe, and tunicle; in 1871 the 
Court said that “ ornaments ” meant a “ surplice only.” 
In the same year, the Court, feeling humorous, we 
imagine, assigned certain Visitation Articles of Bishop 
Cosin's to the year 1687; Bishop Cosin having died 
m the year 1672, and the Articles having been really 
issued in 1627. In 1857 the Court “decided” that 
there had been no Prayer of Consecration in the 
English Rite from 1552 to 1662! It might with equal 
accuracy have “decided” that Queen Anne was not 
dead, and that the Moon is made of Green Cheese; the 
astonishing thing is that anybody dared to defend these 
wretched people, that anybody furnished with brains 
of the^most elemental sort could speak of “ judg- 
” which are a farrago of the most impudent 
falsehoods, and the most absurd blunders as constitut¬ 
ing. the “ Law of the Land.” And yet the lecturer 
hesitates over the late Bishop Stubbs’s phrase as - to 
the Judicial Committeemen’s proceeding—” deliberate 
falsehood.” 


i.uu noi lor one moment suppose the saysj that Dr. Stubbs intended 
to imply any moral delinquency. That were incredible. Probablv 

.iw J"u h,S ml ?- d wa / th ‘» • ;. ■ ^at the Judicial Com- 
rnittee allowed the question-of public policy to enter into its delibera¬ 
tions, and considered that it was justified in so doing. 

^. {t , he not “moral delinquency” in a Judge of a 
High Court of Appeal, bound by the most solemn 
obligation to administer true justice, to corrupt that 
justice, and to prostitute it, and to do this knowingly 
and wilfully—then there is no such thing as moral 
delinquency on earth. Let us be sincere, let us be 
Johnsonian for once : these Judges Wei* liats and 
scoundrels, and there's an end otrt. 
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BEAUTY AND THE HUNTER 

Where lurks the shining quarry, swift and shy, 
Immune, elusive, unsubstantial? 

In what dim forests of the soul, where call 
No birds, and no beasts creep? (the hunter’s cry 
Wounds the deep darkness, and the low winds sigh 
Through avenues of trees whose faint leaves fall 
Down to the velvet ground, and like a pall 
The violet shadows cover all the sky.) 

With what gold nets, what silver-pointed spears 
May we surprise her, what slim flutes inspire 
With breath of what serene enchanted air?— 

Wash we our star-ward gazing eyes with tears, 
Till on their pools (drawn by our white desire) 

She bend and look, and leave her image there. 

A. D. 


SINGING 

Nor gold is mine nor prospering state 
Nor the gay soul that laughs at fate; 

Yet oft I deem it good to sing 
Until my humble rafters ring; 

And joy to feel each vigorous note 
Leaping from my supple throat. 

Many delightful airs I know, 

Of major joy, of minor woe; 

Many a glad or mournful phrase 
Is woven through my chequered days: 
Melodies creeping like faint scents 
From ghosts of perished instruments; 

Songs of whose tenderness and fire 
The living soul can never tire. 

But while great joy from these I gain, 

The unpremeditated strain 
Sometimes delighteth me the most— 

Singing that almost is a boast, 

Free and capricious as a bird’s. 

Unclogged by any useless words, 

Arpeggio, run, cadenza, trill, 

I sing till I have sung my fill. 

And thus I’ll troll forth many a note 
Ere age hath seized my supple throat. 

A. Stevenson Nxcol. 


LITERATURE 

A STUDY IN SHYNESS 

Apologia Diffidentis. By W. Compton Leith. (Lane, 
7s. 6d. net.) 

This book is so good that it is a tragedy that it is 
not better. Mr. Compton Leith has a fine feeling for 
literature, genuine distinction of style—all the virtues 
most to be admired in an age of slipshod writing. He 
has winnowed his vocabulary in his rigorous search for 
the right word—the one word that shall so exactly 
express the idea in his mind without arousing any 
distracting “ brain waves.” He has winnowed so care¬ 
fully—sometimes so successfully. He has a passion 
for the pains of art. Evidence of it is on every page. 
But with so much to admire the result is not wholly 
admirable. The truth is, although it seems almost cruel 
to write it, Mr. Leith’s book is dull. It is heavy, 
oppressive, tedious, benumbing to the faculties by 
reason of its obvious constant striving after perfec¬ 
tion. After reading a few pages of Mr. Leith’s 
“ precious ” prose one is possessed by a passionate 
longing for something less fine, less exquisite; just as 
the youth in Disraeli’s novel, who confessed to like 
drinking bad wine sometimes, “ Good wine is such a 
bore, you know.” There are several reasons why Mr. 
Compton Leith’s overladen sentences have this tedious 
effect. One is that he has not the art to conceal his 
artifice. Ars est celare artem is a maxim often quoted 
by those who have little or no art to conceal; Mr. Leith 
has art, but he does not conceal it. He is guilty of 
indecent exposure of the labour of authorship. Again, 
he seems to lack even the faintest glimmering of a 
sense of humour. 

The subject of his book—an elaborate analysis of 
shyness in its pathological, physiological, and psycho¬ 
logical aspects—can hardly be said to be an exhilarating 
subject, particularly when, as in this book, it is self- 
confessedly a record of actual experience. But it is 
possible to be shy and yet have a very strong sense of 
humour. In fact, it is the possession of. humour that 
frequently makes people shy, since to see things humor¬ 
ously is generally to see things broadly and in their 
true proportions, and to see them in their true pro¬ 
portions frequently means that things that look to 
others immensely big appear to the humorous ridicu¬ 
lously small. And as 'shyness is often largely due to a 
sense of non-correspondence with environment, the 
man in whom a sense of humour preponderates, gener¬ 
ally feels out of touch with the majority of people with 
whom he comes into contact. 

There is no reason, then, that Mr. Compton Leith, 
suffering though he may the last torments of the ultra- 
shy, should not still have betrayed some evidence of 
humour which would have given light and shade to his 
book. As it is we must be satisfied to take his book 
in pieces and rest content with the “ purple passages ,r 
scattered here and there, and with a really admirable 
analysis of the sensations and emotions of the shy man. 
The author is probably right in tracing to a physical 
cause the most acute form of shyness: 

To me [he writes] this malady seems to arise from an antinomy 
between the physical and intellectual elements of the personality, 
from an unhappy marriage of mind and body, suffering the lower of 
the two partners to ruin the life of the higher by the continual 
friction of a hateful but indissoluble union. When the physical and 
mental natures in a man are happily attuned, there is a fair concord 
in his life, and the outward expression of his being is an unimpeded 
process to which, as to the functions of a healthy organism, no heed¬ 
ful thought is given. If both natures are of the finest temper, they 
find utterance in a noble amiability and ease of manner; if both are 
coarse in the grain, they blend in a naive freedom of Sancho spread¬ 
ing himself in the duchess’s boudoir. 

In sober fact, indeed, it means that a man’s shyness 
can often be traced to functional derangement of the 
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liver or stomach. But this is not the whole story. Most 
people, most Englishmen, at any rate, are shy—consti¬ 
tutionally shy. It is a part of the national character, 
and a part that is most readily misunderstood and mis¬ 
interpreted. This shyness, as M. Taine (whom the 
author quotes) observes, is due to climatic conditions 
acting hardly upon a vigorous race, and partly to 
historical causes. In individuals it shows itself in 
various forms, sometimes assuming the aspect of over¬ 
bearing aggressiveness, petulant rebellion, or brazen 
impudence. Sometimes it takes the form of absurd 
touchiness and sensitiveness, or excessive timidity and 
bashfulness in the presence of others. Sometimes, as 
in the case of the author, it takes the form of a terrible 
disease, blighting life, banishing every hope of intim¬ 
acy with one’s fellows, and causing the sufferer to 
move like a man possessed of a dark secret in a world 
of solitary fancies: 

It has made my best years rich in misery; it has cut me off from 
marriage: it has compelled me, one hating vain complaint, to live 
querulously in the optative mood. Neither poverty nor sickness 
could chastise more heavily; for poverty is strong in numbers and 
sickness rich in sympathy, but diffidence reaps laughter and is alone. 
When such thoughts win dominion over the mind I could envy what 
sufferer you will his most awful punishment. For in his agony be 
sure there is movement and action; his limbs are torn, yet he is 
dragged onward; by his very writhing in the bonds he confesses his 
life. But I lie in some deadly limbus where nothing moves and 
all is mist without horizon, lost in an abhorred blankness of 
despair to which no positive suffering may be likened. 

There will be many, no doubt, who will find some 
sort of morbid delight in thus having their painful 
sensations exposed. Mr. Compton Leith has thoroughly 
exploited the horrible side of the malady, but he has 
not succeeded in making shyness interesting. Nor has 
he dwelt on the many consolations of the shy. Litera¬ 
ture and Art owe much to shy men, who, as creators in 
various branches, have chosen thus to express them¬ 
selves to a world from rougher contact with which 
they frequently shrank. And in actual social inter¬ 
course a certain touch of diffidence has its charms. 
Shy people have often very engaging qualities, and 
they provide that element of surprise which adds zest 
to the meeting of one’s fellows. Others may, perhaps, 
be read too easily. Their motives, their desires, may be 
too obvious. One may exploit them too soon. But 
with the shy man you are never quite sure. There 
may, of course, be nothing behind that diffident 
manner, but there is always the chance that there is, 
and that some day you may happen upon the secret. 
The shy man is the dark horse of life. He is the doer 
of the great unexpected things, and life would be 
poorer without him. 


THE VICTIM OF A GENIUS 

The King over the Water. By A. Shield and 
Andrew Lang. (Longmans, Green and Co., 15s. 
net.) 

The history of the later Stuart kings, being written by 
their enemies, has done them gross injustice, but in the 
case of him who by right of his birth was James the 
Third of England and Eighth of Scotland the family 
ill-luck took a novel and deeper plunge. Macaulay 
was bad enough, but Macaulay was a partisan who 
could be, and has been, exposed as such, and, effective 
writer though he was, he did not leave work with any 
stamp of immortality on it. But Thackeray was a great 
imaginative genius, and a master of language worth 
fifty Macaulays, and while there are any English left 
who care for these qualities his work must live. 
Thackeray, too, though bred in the Whig traditions and 
himself a Liberal candidate (fortunately defeated) for 
Parliament, was not really a retrospective partisan; 
and in his “ Esmond ” his sympathies as a creator are, 
on the whole, with the Tories. Moreover, there is 


much evidence of historical reading and knowledge in 
the book, and long passages in it are sheer history. 
No reader, in fine, who was not previously warned, 
would refuse to accept the portrait of James, “ con¬ 
vincing ” as it is in its vividness and consistency, as 
reasonably fair and faithful—and yet that portrait is as 
cruel and wanton a libel as was ever made. Briefly, in 
“ Esmond ” James appears as an ungrateful, flippant, 
and irresponsible trifler, given to drink and gambling, 
for ever running after a woman; and, briefly, the real 
James was a slave to duty, an unwearied worker, a 
melancholy, temperate man, an upright and scrupulous 
gentleman in every particular. If he had had mistresses 
and bastards like his father and uncle, the standard of 
his time would not have condemned him, and it would 
be superficial in us to condemn him very strongly 
either; but the truth is he had none. The one charge 
of the kind brought against him was in his quarrel with 
his wife, where the evidence is all in his favour. It is a 
most astonishing perversion to be made by a great 
writer. How did Thackeray come to make it? Mr. 
Lang confesses in his preface that he does not know, 
and it must be useless for anyone else to enquire. It is 
clear, as he says, that the incidents in “ Esmond ” of 
James’s levity with the Castlewoods, of his making love 
to Beatrix, crossing swords with Henry Esmond, and 
so on, are an unconscious reproduction of “ Wood- 
stock”; but the libel on James’s character remains 
inexplicable. The sole explanation for it to be found 
here is that in extreme youth, when, with his sister, he 
delighted the Court of France with his grace and 
beauty, James had the high spirits natural to his age— 
which, poor gentleman, in the sorrows of his life, were 
not to keep him company for long—but nothing like 
levity in his purpose or viciousness in his life is 
recorded. One is driven to suppose that Thackeray 
imagined the Stuarts to be bad in a lump, all given to 
sensuality and ingratitude, and so to be safely depicted 
without enquiry. It is sad that such a wrong should 
have been done; it is lamentable it should have been 
done by Thackeray. 

A book about a Stuart with Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
authority for it cannot be other than fully informed 
and delicately inspired. He gives the credit for “ most 
of the research, and almost all the writing,” to Miss 
Shield, and the credit is great. It is an extremely inter¬ 
esting book; must be so, one would think, even to those 
who have not carried on (as this writer has) a sort of 
romantic interest in the Stuarts since they first read 
“ Waverley.” It is also extremely sad. From the 
wretchedly mismanaged ’15 onwards the gloom 
thickens and thickens. Certainly at the beginning 
James and his adherents were justified in hoping. If 
he had not been a Roman Catholic, beyond doubt the 
tide in his favour would have been irresistible. It is 
merely ignorant to believe that the movements against 
the Stuarts were great popular movements. The Eng¬ 
lish people loathed Oliver Cromwell, loathed Dutch 
William, above all, loathed the “ wee German lairdie.” 
But the fear of “ Popery ” did exist, strongly and 
widely, and on that James was fatally firm, even re¬ 
fusing to conciliate the Anglican clergy by allowing 
that his grandfather was a martyr. Even so, however, 
his cause might have won had it been better ordered : 
“ the riding did it.” His half-brother, the Duke of 
Berwick, whom Thackeray quite wrongly calls “ the 
sword and buckler of the Stuart cause,” might possibly 
have saved it, had he served it in the field instead of 
muddling it in council. But the Duke of Berwick was 
a French subject, the greatest soldier who had led 
French armies since Conde and Turenne, and he pre¬ 
ferred that certain glory to a knight-errant gamble in 
Scotland. There is even worse to be said of him, for 
he associated with Lord Stair, and is said to have 
betrayed Jacobites to him. Bolingbroke might have 
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saved it, perhaps, had his character matched his 
intellect. But James looked in vain for a servant both 
capable and loyal. 

Probably to most readers—we are so romantic—the 
most captivating part of the book will be the story of 
James’s marriage with Clementina Sobieski, and of her 
rescue from Innsbruck by the gallant Captain Wogan. 
Mr. A. E. W. Mason has written a novel about it, and 
he too, by the way, if I remember rightly—and he will 
forgive me if I do not remember him quite so well as 
Thackeray—saddles poor James with a baseless 
intrigue. A miniature of Clementina is reproduced 
here—a pretty, rather appealing face—and her sons, 
too, who are very like her—Charles Edward and 
Henry—have their pictures in the book. James him¬ 
self was said to be like his uncle, Charles the Second, 
but the frontispiece shows him, as a young man, far 
handsomer than Charles could ever have been. 
Clementina wearied of her melancholy husband, for 
ever writing useless letters to his adherents, and they 
quarrelled bitterly. Poor luckless couple 1 

_ G. S. S. 

SOMEHOW GOOD 

Somehow Good. By William de Morgan. (Heine- 
mann, 6s.) 

This third work»of Mr. de Morgan’s has given us a 
standard by which we may judge him. “ Joseph 
Vance” staggered us. We found in it certain rare 
qualities, not possessed in so marked a degree by 
any other modern writer of fiction. The style had a 
fluent carelessness, a disregard for the precisions dear 
to those who cultivate the art of writing English, a 
disregard that fascinated us and made us wonder 
whether those precisions were, after all, so much to 
be desired. The characterisation was inimitable. Old 
Vance, Dr. Thorp, Lossie, Joey Thorp—to mention 
only four out of many—were drawn with the certainty 
of Dickens,but Without Dickens’s exaggeration. Again, 
the writer evinced such an intimate knowledge of the 
life he described; his dialogue showed us (perhaps for 
the first time) how nearly a conversation may be set 
down in the words that would actually be spoken; the 
author’s own observations were so witty and displayed 
such wonderful insight into the human mind, such 
rare powers of conveying a picture to the reader. 
Then came “ Alice-for-Short,” and we were just a 
shade disappointed. We found there, it is true, all 
those qualities which had delighted us before, but 
they seemed to lose occasionally something of their 
crispness and freshness. There was no character which 
appealed to us quite as old Vance appealed. Alice, 
herself, was very lovable and sweet, but not quite so 
lovable as Lossie. Nevertheless, though we placed 
“Alice-for-Short” second to “Joseph Vance,” we 
placed it before other books of the year, and waited 
hopefully for its successor. This successor is “ Some¬ 
how Good,” and, as we have said, has given us a 
standard by which we may now fairly judge Mr. de 
Morgan’s work. 

The story begins with a nameless man in London, 
nameless only in so far as we are concerned, for his 
name is known, at the period, to the man himself. 
He is waiting for cabled credit on a London bank, and 
we are given a detailed account of his manner of 
spending his spare time. At the end of it he strikes 
up rather a curious friendship with a young lady of 
nineteen—twenty-five years his junior—in the Two¬ 
penny Tube, drops a half-crown, feels for it with his 
hand under the seat, receives a severe electric shock, 
and—loses his memory. The young lady, whom we 
come to know later as Sally, is instrumental in having 
the “ half-electrocuted ” man conveyed in a cab to the 


door of her own home (a few minutes’ walk from 
Shepherd’s Bush station), and he is there seen by 
Sally’s mother. This is the crowning coincidence of 
what was really a very remarkable series, since the 
nameless man is the husband of Sally’s mother—which 
does not mean the same thing as saying that he was 
Sally’s father. Twenty years before, Sally’s mother 
had gone out to India to marry the man of her heart, 
“ Gerry ” Palliser. She had stayed with an infamous 
married couple before the ceremony, and had suffered 
the penalty of innocence. Twelve months after her 
marriage and four after the birth of her daughter, the 
young wife confided to her husband the whole horrible 
story. Palliser took it badly, left her and the child, 
tried to obtain a divorce, failed, finally disappeared to 
the uttermost ends of the earth, and stayed there until 
he reappears twenty years later in a state of partial 
electrocution and complete amnesia at his wife’s villa 
in Shepherd’s Bush. 

If we are willing to take for granted all coincidences 
plus the electrocuted memory theory, we have a very 
interesting situation here, and the title allays any doubt 
as to the final settlement of affairs. But the story 
does not develop on sensational lines. Sally’s mother 
marries the man without a memory, and when at last 
his memory is “electrocuted” back again by a gal¬ 
vanic battery on a pier at a small watering-place, she 
holds him without effort, and the final goal of her ill- 
doing is clearly demonstrated as somehow good. There 
are many other characters, but they do not affect the 
story to any appreciable extent. There is, for exam¬ 
ple, “ Tishy ” Sales-Wilson and all her family, to say 
nothing of the young man whom she ultimately 
marries. There is old Jack Roper, Colonel Lund, and 
that boy. The latter we know by the fact that “ his 
nose twists, and gives him a presumptuous expression, 
and he has a front tooth out and puts his tongue 
through. Also his trousers are tied on with string.” 
In the words of Major Roper, an “ everlastin’ young 
beggar, if ever there was one.” Then there is Sally, 
otherwise known as the “ Merpussy ” ( Anglice , a “ sea- 
cat ”), and the pale-haired Dr. Prosy, also known as 
Dr. Vereker, who marries her. Dr. Vereker also has 
an obtrusively self-sacrificing mother. These charac¬ 
ters are one and all drawn to the life, perfectly realised, 
consistent, and human, but they are not very interest¬ 
ing, and are always getting in the way and stopping 
the story. Moreover, many of them remind us strongly 
of other characters in “ Alice-for-Short.” 

It may be noticed that we have spoken of the two 
chief characters as “ Sally’s mother ” and the “ man 
without a memory.” There is a reason for this, and 
it will be well for those who propose to read “ Some¬ 
how Good,” as we certainly advise everyone to do, 
to commit to memory the following brief resume of 
the aliases of these two protagonists. Sally’s mother 
began life as Miss Graythorpe; after her marriage she 
naturally became Mrs. Palliser; but when her husband 
left her she reassumed her maiden name under the 
style of Mrs. Graythorpe. On her return to England 
she took the name of Mrs. Nightingale, as a condition 
of a legacy left by an uncle. A complication arises 
here from the fact that Sally, her daughter, has been 
led to believe that Nightingale was her mother’s 
maiden name and Graythorpe her rightful married 
name. However, when Sally’s mother remarries her 
former husband she becomes Mrs. Fenwick, this being 
the name which has been wrongfully assigned to him 
on the evidence of a tattoo mark upon his arm, the 
name by which he has been generally known for the 
past twenty years being Harrisson. It may be noted 
that the only name by which we never hear her spoken 
of throughout the book is the only one to which she 
has any proper right—viz., Mrs. Palliser. Mr. de 
Morgan appears to be developing a certain faculty for 
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obscuring the plot of his story, a faculty which we 
deprecate; and this confusion of names, which has to 
be patiently worked out in the course of the narrative, 
is an instance of this. 

There are some finely graphic descriptions in 
“ Somehow Good,” and, before we make a note of 
that standard we have mentioned, we feel bound to 
give one quotation which shows our novelist at his 
best. It describes a thunderstorm, used in this in¬ 
stance as a metaphor for love, because it is “ more 
intelligible in its beginnings . . . than it becomes 
when it is, so to speak, overhead.” Here is the 
description: 


We all know the clear-cut magnificence of the great thunder-cloud 
against the sky, its tremendous deliberation, its hills and valleys of 
curdling mist, fraught with, God knows what, potential of destruction 
-in volts and ohms; the ceaseless muttering of its wrath as it speaks 
to its own heart, and its sullen secrets reverberate from cavern to 
cavern in the very core of its innermost blackness. 

We know the last prismatic benediction of the sun it means to hide 
from us—the strange gleams of despairing light on other clouds— 
clouds that are not in it, mere outsiders or spectators. We can 
remember them after we have got home in time to avoid a wetting, 
and can get our moist water-colours out and do a recollection of them 
before they go out of our heads—or think we can. 

But we know, too, that there comes a time of sudden wind and 
agitated panic of the trees, and then big, warm, preliminary drops, 
and then the first clap of thunder, clear in its own mind and full of 
purpose. Then the first downpour of rain, that isn’t quite so clear, 
and wavers from a breathing space, till the tart reminder of the first 
swift, decisive lightning-flash recalls it to its duty, and it becomes 
a steady, intolerable torrent that empties roads and streets of 
passers-by and piakes the gutters rivulets. And then the storm itself 
—flash upon flash, peal upon peal, up to the blinding and deafening 
climax, glare and thunderbolt in a breath. And then it’s overhead, 
and we are sure something has been struck that time. 


history. But it may safely be asserted that few, if any, 
historical critics have been more free than Lord Acton 
from bias and prejudice. He was a passionate seeker 
after truth. He was the herald of a new spirit of 
inquiry and historical criticism. It is significant that 
whatever opposition his methods aroused came from 
those who, from motives of political and ecclesiastical 
expediency, deemed it wise that the whole truth should 
not always be laid bare. To a mind constituted like 
Acton’s, it appeared that any given generation has 
nothing to fear, everything to gain, from the revelation 
of absolute facts, even in dealing with the worst actions, 
motives and passions of the men of former generations 
in their struggles for power, whether on the side of 
tyranny and oppression, or in the cause of freedom. 

‘‘Iam sick of the men who are afraid of a scandal,” 
he once wrote to Simpson. 

Thus his attitude towards history was that of an 
incorruptible, impartial judge, sitting in a supreme 
court, determined that every tittle of evidence should 
be sifted to the uttermost. Writers of history were to 
him very much like witnesses at the bar, who should 
be subjected to the most severe cross-examination on 
oath. The like relentless scrutiny he applied to every 
form of historical document, manuscripts, letters. 
State-papers, pamphlets. Hence the uncompromising, 
and in many cases even severe, nature of his judg¬ 
ments. As the editors of these volumes point out in 
their able introduction, his notion of the sifting of 
evidence 


Now, what of our standard? It would seem to 
have shown us these things, firstly, that our original 
estimate of Mr. de Morgan as a brilliant psychologist 
is a correct one—but his range is limited. When we 
consider his three books together we begin to doubt 
whether he has any big surprise for us in the future. 
Secondly, we are confirmed in our original feeling that 
our author lacks something in constructive power. 
He does not tell a story quite so well as he might tell 
it, even on the assumption that his manner of treating 
the detail is the best possible. Thirdly, we find a 
strong tendency in the last book to exaggerate those 
peculiarities of style which charmed us in “ Joseph 
Vance.” The habit of ending a sentence with' a pre¬ 
position is one that we take no exception to, where 
any clearness is gained by so doing, but when we run 
up a lovely preposition at the end of a paragraph that 
has been cut off by. a parenthetical sentence or two 
from the verb to which it rightly belongs, we think 
the habit in danger of becoming a vice. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all these things—which 
we have, perhaps, insisted upon at too great length 
—Mr. de Morgan charms us in no ordinary degree. 
He has shown us his limitations in “ Somehow Good,” 
he has drawn particular attention to his own faults; 
but the book has much of the fascination of his two 
earlier works, and it is never dull in the sense in 
which other novels are dull, although we may some¬ 
times wish that he would cut a little of the “ cackle 
and come to the ’osses.” 


THE HISTORY OF FREEDOM 

Historical Essays and Studies. By the first Lord 
Acton. Edited by J. N. Figgis and R. V. 
Laurence. Two vols. (Macmillan, 10s. net each.) 

The custodian of a certain public library, on being 
asked for a book of religious philosophy, once gave the 
startling reply, "We keep no books here that are 
written with a bias.” 

The obvious retort was simply to point to that 
section where the shelves were laden with volumes of 


was of the remorseless, scientific school of Germany, which some¬ 
times perhaps expects more in the way of testimony than human life 
affords. 

But when in possession of evidence he was very far 
removed from following the " scientific ” historian, 
“ whose ideal is to state facts and observe causes, but 
never to pronounce a sentence.” He was equally op¬ 
posed to the “sympathetic writer, who excuses every¬ 
thing by a facile reference to the moral atmosphere 
of the age he is representing.” 

As he wrote to Bishop Creighton: 

You would hang a man of no position like Ravaillac; but if what 
one hears is true, then Elizabeth asked the gaoler to murder Mary, 
and William III. ordered his Scots Minister to extirpate a clan. 
Here are the greatest names coupled with the greatest crimes. You 
would spare those criminals, for some mysterious reason. I would 
hang them higher than Hayman, for reasons of obvious justice, still 
higher for the sake of historical science. 

A series of canons on historical criticism formed a 
postscript to this letter, with the unexpected headline: 

ADVICE TO PERSONS ABOUT TO WRITE HISTORY- 
DON’T. 

There is something eminently humorous in this as 
written to Creighton. But the serious side is the 
strange fact—-a great disappointment to many—that 
Lord Acton himself produced no magnum opus, seeing 
that his greatest contemporaries believed ill him, and 
rightly, as a veritable giant of profound learning, and 
a past-master of criticism. 

The editors of these volumes, in their introduction, 
give a sort of apologetic estimate of the causes which 
led to this limitation. 

But, as Abbot Gasquet wrote in the Conclusion to 
his “ Lord Acton and his Circle,” 

the familiar praise of Acton as “ the most erudite man of his genera¬ 
tion,” if unattested by any volume of his own, receives abundant 
illustration in these letters. 

The same may be said, in greater degree, of these 
Essays, many of which may be considered a permanent 
contribution to historical criticism. 

The Essay on Freedom in Antiquity has some obser¬ 
vations very pertinent to present-day politics: 

The most certain test, by which we judge whether a countrv i« 
really free, is the amount of security enjoyed bv minorities. Liberty 
by this definition is the essential condition and guardian of religion 
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This aspect of liberty, the relation of the State to 
religion, ever formed part of Acton’s perspective of 
history, and probably influenced his other and more 
circumscribed definition: 

By liberty I mean the assurance that every man shall be protected 
in doing what he believes to be his duty against the influence of 
authority and majorities, custom and opinion. 

This may be an ideal for the individual, but a com¬ 
plete extension of the principle might lead to con¬ 
fusion, and place even the rejoicing individualist in the 
not altogether enviable position in which Acton found 
himself in his earlier days when he said: 

I agree with nobody, and nobody agrees with me. 

This extreme was a transitional phase, though Lord 
Acton retained to the end an “ intense individuality ” 
in his perpetual struggle for that measure of justice 
which is beyond the limits of human expectation. 

In the Essay on Goldwin Smith’s Irish History we 
find laid down principles of freedom which have a 
prophetic significance, when the trend of executive 
government is in the direction of a reactionary and 
dangerous absolutism. 

The same may be said of the keen foresight with 
which, thirty years ago, Acton estimated the rising 
force of Socialism and its "baneful alliance” with 
democracy. He could hardly be said to have shared 
the optimism of Sir Erskine May, when he spoke of the 
promises of Socialism supplying the best energy of 
democracy: 

Liberty has lost its spell : and democracy maintains itself by the 
promise of substantial gifts to the masses of the people. 

Democracy claims . . . to be its own master, not a trustee. 

The old sovereigns of the world are exchanged for a new one, who 
may be flattered and deceived, but whom it is impossible to corrupt 
or to resist, and to whom must be rendered the things that are Caesar’s 
and also the things that are God’s. 

The one pervading evil of democracy is the tyranny of the 
majority, or rather of that party, not always the majority, that 
succeeds by force or fraud, in carrying elections. 

A second chamber has been found the essential security for free¬ 
dom in every genuine democracy. 

In view of the present struggle between Rome and 
" Modernism,” the Essay on Conflicts with Rome, and 
its first estimate of the positions of Lamennais and 
Frohschammer will be read with deep interest. The 
story of Acton’s own struggle with Rome is too well 
known to need more than a passing reference—how 
through all the controversy he remained staunch to the 
faith, refusing to be driven from communion, and how 
Abbot Gasquet recently wrote of him in words first 
said of Newman: 

The highest authority in the Church now set the seal of approba¬ 
tion upon him—the clouds of past years had past away. 

Lord Acton must have realised this when he was 
asked to give an address at the laying of the foundation 
stone of the Roman Cathedral in Westminster. Cer¬ 
tainly impartial judgment could not pronounce that 
man to be a partisan who wrote the Essays on the In¬ 
quisition, the Borgias, and the Vatican Council. 

Those who would compare Acton with his old master 
and life-long friend. Dr. Dollinger, will find much to 
interest them in the two essays on the work of that 
profound scholar. There is a remarkable coincidence 
between present criticism of Acton, and his own judg¬ 
ment of Dollinger: 

Everybody has felt that his power was out of proportion to his 
work, and that he knew too much to write. 

The Essays on the Rise and Fall of the Mexican 
Empire, and on the Franco-Prussian War are more than 
passing reviews of contemporary events. They form 
a learned contribution to permanent history. It is 
robable that some of the essays may not appeal to the 
istorical expert, while two or three at least of the 
reviews are out of date. But we can imagine no better 


mental training for any reader of history than a study 
of Lord Acton’s methods of inquiry and criticisms as 
exemplified in these learned treatises. The teacher of 
history will find that these two volumes have a value 
as books of reference, which will aid his judgment on 
many constantly recurring historical problems—a refer¬ 
ence made easy by the admirable indexes, which in 
themselves are a testimony to the immense range of 
Lord Acton’s erudition. 


THE AMAZING CANON 

It is easy enough to sneer at the laudator temporis 
acti. Ours, we are told again and again, is a practi- 
cal age, a busy age, which looks forward to the great 
achievements of the future, to the time when all the 
woes and hurts of man will be healed by a really 
efficient service of flying machines between London 
and Manchester. Sorrow and sighing, according to 
the Daily Mail, will not long abide the day of the 
turbine steamer, and machinery with reciprocating 
action will soon wipe away the tears from all our 
eyes. It may be so; and yet I think we should still 
keep a soft place in our hearts for the idealist. An 
old half-timbered house lacks many of the conveni¬ 
ences of a good West-end flat; and yet it has a grace 
that charms us in spite of ourselves, and of our cold, 
considered judgment. I should be very sorry if, 
passing along Holborn, I missed the sixteenth century 
frontage of Staple Inn; and I should be sorry, too, 
if anything happened to H. Hensley Henson, B.D., 
Hon. D.D. of Glasgow, Canon of Westminster. 
There are many things in his book "The National 
Church ” (Macmillan) which remind me of tales about 
old gabled houses, and snow on the ground, and the 
carol singers chanting in very ancient modes on starry 
nights. Here, at all events, is a man who has not 
turned his back on the past, who is not ashamed to 
express his devotion for a bygone time, for ideals 
once honoured, now despised. Canon Henson makes 
no secret of his views as to the Golden Age of the 
English Church. Things certainly went very well in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth when, in the words of the 
Psalmist, they hewed down the carven work with 
axes and hammers, when the altars were replaced by 
the meanest tables procurable, when dust and dirt 
lay thick on the church floors, when the great mass 
of the clergy were ignoramuses chosen from the 
lowest of the people. But Laud and his fellow fanatics 
broke in on this fair design, and all was ruined; the 
churches were made at least decent, and scholarship 
was encouraged; in some cases the broken church 
windows were mended. The English people rose 
against such outrages as these; but then came the 
reaction under Charles II. It was not till William 
of Orange came to save us from “ wooden-shoes and 
warming-pans and a foist ” that the English Church 
entered into her Rest and her Reward, and found 
salvation in what Canon Henson calls "the tolerant 
wisdom ” of Latitudinarianism. The eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, then, is the dear world of this ecclesiastic’s 
desire, and all, he says, went well till the Tractarians, 

" feeble copyists of the Caroline Divines,” began their 
evil work. I like the phrase “ feeble copyists,” 
especially as applied to such men as Keble, Pusey, 
Church, and above all to Newman. It is really “very 
soothing,” as Mr. Pecksniff might say, to be assured 
that H. Hensley Henson, B.D. and D.D. (Glasgow), 
and Canon of Westminster, regards one of the greatest 
intellects of any age as a " feeble copyist.” Canon 
Henson is more fortunate than Canon Kingsley. The 
lion is dead. 

Well; the eighteenth century, then, is to be the 
model of the English Church : we are to look back 
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on it as the Jews looked back on the glorious reign 
of David, as the Britons looked back, sighing, on the 
days when King Arthur held his Court at Caerleon 
on Usk. Then, it seems, was the Church held in high 
honour and regard, in esteem from which it has sadly 
fallen: 

Copes, mitres, and pastoral staves have a fine effect in processions, 
photographs, and pageants, but they are a poor substitute for the 
deference and regard which once invested the episcopal office in the 
Reformed Church of England. 

Indeed this is a sorry change—we have ecclesiastics 
in their proper vestments instead of those glorious 
Georgian prelates who enjoyed vast incomes, who 
never thought of travelling save in a coach and four, 
who provided for their nephews so handsomely. In 
this golden age there was a certain Welsh diocese, 
the total income of which (all benefices included) was 
£29,000. The bishop, his relatives and friends, 
absorbed £20,000 between them, leaving £9,000 for 
the rest of the clergy. Those were great days truly; 
when there was no nonsense about the Holy Catholic 
Church (a “ figment of devout fancy,” according to 
Mr. Henson), no stuff about the gift of the Holy 
Ghost through the laying on of hands, no claim on the 
part of the episcopate to exercise “ an authority 
derived from sources unknown to the Constitution” 
—is it possible, by the way, that there are miscreants 
now in episcopal form who deny that the House of 
Commons is the source of all grace?—only a perfect 
reliance on the Whig Minister of the day, a perfect 
confidence that if you stuck to Whiggery, Whiggery 
would stick to you. 

One must remember that in the eighteenth century 
the Industrial System was fast growing up. The 
foundations of the great dreary region of the slums 
were being laid, the population was increasing, 
England was beginning to turn black. And the 
bishops were regarded with “ deference and regard,” 
as Canon Henson says—and did nothing whatever. 
From week end to week end, with rare exceptions, 
the churches were shut tight, from year to year the 
poor were neglected, the gallows reaped its abomin¬ 
able harvest, the English folk became more and more 
brutal (see Hogarth and Smollett on this point, if you 
are doubtful), the clergy became divided into two 
classes—the rich, idle pluralist and the hungry curate 
—but still the bishops were held in “ deference and 
regard.” Of course, the poor people, patient for a 
long time, fled at last by thousands into the camp 
of Methodism; dissent, which the later Caroline 
divines had almost extinguished, gained new life, 
Englishmen were estranged from the church of their 
fathers: still, the bishops were invested with “defer¬ 
ence and regard.” It is right to record in these 
pages the existence of an ecclesiastic of the English 
Church who looks back with longing on a period 
which most Churchmen, high and low alike, regard 
with shame and penitence. One understands the Tory 
enthusiast, the Radical enthusiast, and the Socialist 
enthusiast: but this gentleman, who bums for the 
days of Whiggery—this is really a curiosity. But he 
is, without doubt, a genuine specimen. He was once 
in charge of a church where there was a daily service, 
and he observed with equal contempt the smallness of 
the congregation, and the fact that, such as it was, 
it was composed of women, who, he says, would have 
been more Christianly employed in their domestic 
duties. He does not give us any reasons for his sup¬ 
position that these women were neglecting their 
domestic duties; this is taken for granted. There was 
once an Apostle who objected to the horrible waste 
of a box of ointment that might have been sold for 
the benefit of the poor: there was once a woman 
named Martha, who scolded her sister Mary for this 


very neglect of domestic duties. Again I must say 
that this person in Holy Orders of the Catholic Church 
is a genuine curiosity. 

I must examine some of his statements in detail. 
He says that the authors of the Reformation staked 
everything “on a forward movement away from the 
authoritative past.” Here is the witness of the Book 
of Common Prayer: 

Alterations . . . secretly striking at some established doc¬ 

trine or laudable practice of the Church of England, or indeed of 
the whole Catholick Church of Christ.— The Preface. 

This godly and decent order of the ancient Fathers. 

An Order for Prayer . . . much agreeable to the mind and 

purpose of the old Fathers.— Concerning the Service of the Church. 

They ought to have reverence of them [Ceremonies] for their 
antiquity, if they will declare themselves to be more studious of 
unity and concord, than of innovations and new-fangleness, which 
. . . is always to be eschewed.— Of Ceremonies. 

Dost thou believe in . . . the Holy Catholick Church ?— Publick 
Baptism of Infants. 

Brethren, in the Primitive Church there was a godly discipline 
. . . until the said discipline may be restored again, which is 

much to be wished.— A Commination. 

The ancient Canons command.— The Consecration of Bishops. 

As the school-authors say.— Art. Xflf. 

As Saint Augustine saith.— Art. XXfX. 

It is a thing plainly’ repugnant to . . . the custom of the 
Primitive Church.— Art. XXIV. 

It is evident unto all men diligently reading the . . . ancient 

authors. . . . Which Offices were evermore held in such reverend 

estimation. . . . And therefore to the intent that these Orders 
may be continued.— Preface to Ordinal. 

Such is the evidence for the proposition that the 
Reformation implied a “ forward movement away 
from the authoritative past”; these constantly recur¬ 
ring appeals to ancient authority, custom, and tradition. 

Again, Canon Henson is interesting when he deals 
with the sacraments of the Church, with the whole 
sacramental idea. Quoting “ a thoughtful American 
Divine ” he speaks of the mischiefs of the “ Latin 
Theory,” of grace as “ a subtle quality conveyed to 
man from without through material agencies”; in 
another place he speaks of the ancient ntual of Con¬ 
firmation as “ solemn trifling.” One would be pleased 
to hear how the Canon reconciles these opinions with 
the official teaching of the Church of England as to 
Baptism and the Eucharist; it would be even more 
satisfactory to hear him on the contrast between his 
doctrines and the whole teaching and atmosphere of 
the New Testament. If grace is not given through 
“ material agencies,” why were the two chief sacra¬ 
ments instituted, why did the Christ anoint the blind 
man’s eyes with clay, why were the disciples to 
anoint the sick with oil, why were the Christians to 
bathe in pure water before the Eucharist, why were 
persons healed by objects that St. Paul had touched, 
why did the Apostles “ lay hands” on St. Stephen and 
the rest, why is it written that Peter and John laid 
their hands on certain of the baptised, who then 
“ received the Holy Ghost,” it being expressly stated 
that “ through the laying on of the Apostles’ hands 
the Holy Ghost was given,” what is the meaning of 
the passage “ and when Paul had laid his hand upon 
them, the Holy Ghost came on them”? Were all 
these statements inserted by some unscrupulous, 
crafty martyr of the second century? 

There are many gems scattered through the book. 
One reads of the “gloom of mediaeval asceticism,” 
for example: and one wonders whether Canon Hen¬ 
son has heard of St. Francis of Assisi and his followers, 
who were perhaps the most cheerful men who have 
ever lived. In another place there is a contemptuous 
comparison between the intelligence of the Middle 
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Ag«6 and of the present time; there is an “abyss,” 
the Canon says, between the two worlds. There is, 
indeed; there is a vast abyss between the “ Morte 
d’Arthur ” and the Penny Novelette, between Every¬ 
man and The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, between West¬ 
minster Abbey and the Tabernacle in the Tottenham 
Court Road, between the “ Divine Comedy ” and Mar¬ 
tin Tupper’s “ Proverbial Philosophy,” between Missa 
Rex Splendens and Bamby in B flat—between the 
“ Imitatio ” and “The National Church.” There is, 
indeed, magnum chaos, a great gulf fixed between the 
thirteenth century and the twentieth, an abyss well- 
nigh as deep as hell itself. Poor silly men of old days, 
how must we pity you whose only picture gallery 
was the glowing wall about the altar, the saints in 
the painted windows; we can buy every morning a 
paper, quite full of photographic reproductions, all 
for a halfpenny. As the Canon says, there is an 
abyss between the old times and the new. 

And here is another pleasing point. The average 
country parson will be glad to hear on the authority 
of Canon Henson that he is “a man of the most 
meagre abilities ” who thinks that the word “ schism ” 
in the Litany means dissent. Our author does not 
directly inform us what “schism” does mean; but 
on another page we learn that the Church of Eng¬ 
land, guided by the “ principles of our constitution,” 
has returned “to the Apostolic view of schism as a 
disloyal and self-asserting temper .... not 
specifically tied to any expression.” In other words, 
then, a ,f schismatick ” is simply a cross fellow; and 
St. Ignatius, who was martyred c. 107 a.d., who was 
the ■ disciple of St. John the Divine, was a mere 
driveller, no better than a Ritualist, when he wrote 
to St. Polycarp: 

Hearken ye all unto the Bishops that God also may hearken to 
you. My life be security for those who submit to their Bishop, 
Presbyters, and Deacons. And may my portion be together with 
theirs in God. 

Which, then, is the better authority on the Apostolic 
view of schism; “ Ignatius, the disciple of the Apostle 
John, a man in all things like unto the Apostles,” 
Governor of the Church of Antioch, delivered to the 
wild beasts on the dajr before the Calends of January, 
Sura and Senecius being the second time Consuls of 
the Romans—or, H. Hensley Henson, B.D., D.D. 
(Glasgow), Canon of Westminster? But I forget: 
Ignatius, the disciple of the Apostle John, had not the 
inestimable privilege of living, under the rule of the 
House of Commons; he professed to exercise "an 
authority derived from sources unknown to the con¬ 
stitution.” And, horrible to relate—for H. Hensley 
Henson, B.D., has but a poor opinion of relics—the 
remains of his body “ were earned to Antioch, and 
wrapped in linen, as an inestimable treasure left to 
the Holy Church, by the grace which was in the 
martyr.” Still, as H. Hensley Henson, B.D., points 
out, there are now dissenting preachers holding office 
as chaplains in the British Army; and this, of course, 
proves, as he says, that there is no such sin as schism. 
And one presumes that, since the British Army salutes, 
or did recently salute, the Host in Malta, and the 
Holy Carpet at Cairo, that Roman Catholics and 
Mahometans are really very good Anglicans. And 
one may conclude that if Mumbo Jumbo ever became 
of importance to British interests the British Army 
would furnish a guard of honour to the ceremonies of 
the Fetish Grove; and so the King of Borrioboolah 
Gah and his subjects would thereby receive admission 
into the great tolerant fold of our dear National 
Church—without prejudice, of course, to the religious 
views of the monarch of the Cannibal Islands. And 
one must not forget that Canon Henson is seriously 
perturbed by the case of the Shoreditch Sisterhood. 
It fell out last summer that a number of utterly false 


accusations were levelled against these vowed sisters; 
the accusations were disproved in open court, judge 
and jury agreed that in none of them was there the 
shadow of the truth. But the “ Protestant ” scum 
rose, as it rose in the days of the Gordon Riots, and 
the Canon sees in the foul ingratitude of these beasts 
in human form the great Puritan heart of England still 
beating! Let us leave him with all the advantage of 
this fair argument; let us congratulate him and his 
cause on the worthiness of their allies. They have 
not altered in the course of time: they murdered 
Laud, they martyred King Charles, they committed 
every hideous atrocity in the days of George III., 
they obeyed the call of that Apostolic man, Jackson, 
Bishop of London, in the last century, they were 
still stout Protestants a year ago at Shoreditch. 
Protestants, one understands, do not approve of 
saints; if this were not so they should certainly set up 
(at Westminster) the images of Jezebel, and of the 
Impenitent Thief, who, with the House of Commons, 
appear to be the final arbiters of the “ National 
Church.” 

Fair, indeed, are the prospects of any institution 
which looks to the House of Commons for grace and 
direction; and yet it is from this body that Canon 
Henson seems to think that our Church derives what 
shadow of authority he is willing to leave it. Let it 
be remembered that it is the House of Commons which 
is directly responsible for the horrors of the last 
three hundred years. The savage statutes of King 
Henry VIII., the spoliations of Edward VI., the 
burnings of the wretched Hot Gospellers in Queen 
Mary’s reign, the disembowelling of Roman Catholic 
priests under Elizabeth, the witch persecutions of 
the seventeenth centuiy (checked, by the way, by 
Laud), the quite abominable and devilish penal code 
of the Georgian era, the toleration of the infamous 
factory system of slavery—all the hideous crimes that 
have oppressed England for the last three centuries 
are directly due to this body of accursed hypocrites, 
to these precious representatives of the ‘ Popular 
Will,” who have grown fat on the stench of fraud and 
murder and cruelty. And Jonadab, M.P. for Stink- 
ville, is to be the apostolic source from which our 
bishops, priests, and deacons are to derive their order; 
and our altars are to be decked so as to satisfy the 
taste of William Sikes, Esquire, the popular represen¬ 
tative of the murderers of the Jago. And one pre¬ 
sumes that the members for the Sunday Closing 
Burghs will shortly bring in a brief Bill to amend the 
Psalm, so that we may read, “ wine that maketh bad 
the heart of man”; and—well, we have no right to 
disenfranchise Soho, and one must confess that the 
world has moved since the days of the Ten Cony- 
mandments. 

Canon Hensley Henson was once present at the 
“ Ordinance ” according to the ritual of the Presby¬ 
terian Kirk. He says that the effect, the elements 
being received sitting, was “ rather congregational 
and social than anything else.” Which is also very 
soothing. 

Arthur Machen. 


OLD PARIS 

There is very little left of Old Paris. Save the 
churches and a few public buildings, nearly every¬ 
thing has been swept away. Fournier, one of the 
few historians of Old Paris, who combined genuine 
erudition with a sense of style, wrote wittily, “Pour 
rajeunir Paris, on le rase!” Even Old France is a 
ruin. 

But Paris has for so many years inspired such 
deep affection, not only among its native inhabitants, 
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but in the hearts of nearly all who know her at all 
well, that any part of her which is not absolutely 
modern and of yesterday’s date is lovingly termed 
old, just as one says “old boy” or “old girl” to 
relatively young persons, with whom pleasant, if quite 
recent, remembrances are associated. 

Monsieur Drumont, in “ Mon Vieux Paris,” Mon¬ 
sieur Sardou, in numberless articles and prefaces, 
Monsieur Georges Cain, in the volume before us, 
“Nooks and Corners of Old Paris,” become dithy- 
rambic and lyrical in describing and recalling a Paris 
which is not older than some people living to-day, or 
others whom we have known in the flesh. It may be 
questioned whether the story they tell has really the 
interest that they imagine it to have. One might, 
perhaps, be justified in accusing them of exaggerating 
the attractions to which they have constituted them¬ 
selves the guides. Paris has ever been a show place 
with the multiple charms of which the eager and un¬ 
sophisticated foreigner was expected to be dazzled, 
and this has given birth to a large and ever increasing 
body of professional expositors of the beauties and 
artistic treasures of Paris, some of whom are distin¬ 
guished by a gold band round their caps and a number 
on their arms, while others wear the green-braided 
uniform and Court sword of Academicians. But they 
are all equally in the business. It is a corporation. 
Certain tricks of phraseology and style seem to indi¬ 
cate the existence of an esprit de corps, an unwritten 
but rigid etiquette prevailing amongst them. Mon¬ 
sieur Georges Cain dedicates his work to A. G. 
Lenotre, another active member of the clan, “ in token 
of most sincere affection.” Monsieur Sardou, in the 
preface which he contributes, tells us that his excel¬ 
lent friend Georges Cain is “ the worthy inheritor of 
the talent of his father and grandfather,” “ the most 
enlightened guide possible in matters of Parisian 
lore,” that he has written a “ bewitching book,” and, 
of course, the author of this bewitching book cannot 
do less than refer to Sardou as his “master,” to 
Funck Brentano as the “ exquisite historian of the 
Bastille,” to Le Vayer as the “ erudite and obliging ” 
Curator of the City of Paris Library (quite true, by 
the way); Monsieur Perier, the Director of the 
Museum, is “ eminent Mdlle. Madeleine Lemaire is 
a “ noble artist,” even Renan is an “ eminent philoso¬ 
pher only Dante, who in 1304 “ attended one of the 
numerous schools of the Rue du Fouarre,” gets no 
kind of compliment. Now and then a rift appears in 
the lute; this happy family is not wholly exempt from 
jars, witness the dispute which arose a week ago be¬ 
tween the “ illustrious ” Sardou and the n exquisite ” 
Funck Brentano as to whether or not Louis XIV. 
would have kept his hat on in the presence of ladies 
at his own Court. This was apropos of the “ Affaire 
des Poisons,” upon which Sardou has written a play, 
and M. Funck Brentano a book. The excessive irrita¬ 
tion displayed by M. Sardou at M. Funck Brentano’s 
very courteously worded criticism—he contended that, 
contrary to what happened in the play, Louis XIV. 
would have removed his hat even in the presence of 
his own chambermaids—suggested that over and 
above the merits of the question, the log-rolling 
etiquette of the corporation of writers upon Old Paris 
had received a rude shock. 

Old Paris hardly predates the Revolution. With 
the exceptions already referred to, to which the Place 
des Vosges may be added, what remains of Old Paris 
which is more than a century old is slight and propor¬ 
tionately uninteresting. The late Baron Haussmann 
destroyed vast tracts of* the picturesque Old Paris— 
much of which was mediaeval—which was known to 
our grandfathers, and though he set up a monstrous 
sort of Frankenstein city in its stead, the carting away 
and burial of the dead Paris was a hygienic and in 


many respects an aesthetic necessity, which had long 
made itself imperiously felt. What he spared was not 
more than sixty or seventy years old, and, of course, 
in many cases, was traditionally associated with the 
tragic scenes of the Revolution. Unfortunately, the 
Chamber of Horrors interest which appeals so 
strongly to the melodramatic instinct of that illus¬ 
trious old “ pipelet ” of genius, Monsieur Victorien 
Sardou, is not an admirable thing in itself, and it can¬ 
not take the place of the beauty interest which would 
have been felt had a real Old Paris been still in exist¬ 
ence. To be shown an ugly and time-stained door, 
and to be told that out of it came Danton after his 
arrest, a few hours before his execution, must, of 
course, rouse a certain curiosity in the antiquarian 
breast, but the spectacle of a hangman’s rope, or 
gruesome relic of a similar kind will do as little and 
as much. A walk with Monsieur Georges Cain to 
the several nooks and corners of Old Paris, which he 
describes and belauds, would no doubt prove amusing 
to schoolboys on a holiday, and would help to teach 
them history, but to the average traveller athirst for 
the splendid vestiges of the past it would probably 
prove rather dull. Perhaps it is a dim consciousness 
of the limitations of the task that the author has set 
himself which makes him adopt a gushing and 
exaggerated style like that of a showman at a fair. 
To those, however, who are interested in gaining at 
least a superficial knowledge of what Paris has to 
boast of in the way of old and historic buildings, his 
book, which Mr. Frederick Lawton has translated with 
exceptional skill, may be heartily recommended, and 
the illustrations are excellent. 

Rowland Strong. 


THE SINCERITY OF PLURAL 
PERSONALITY 

In studying literature the question often arises “ Is 
this sincere?” followed by the other question “Is 
sincerity necessary to great art?”; and fine verse and 
prose tantalize us when we would answer. 

At first it seems quite clear that the greatest poetry 
must be written with a pen dipped in the heart’s blood, 
and, to take the chiefest instance, that the joy and 
tragedy of love must have been personally experienced 
before they can be sung in real music. We feel, at 
any rate, on this of all themes, that to treat it as an 
“ outsider ” is synonymous with inevitable failure. 
Yet the matter is not quite so obvious, and cannot be 
dismissed as simply as that. 

Many human beings who enjoy, and suffer, and love 
with utmost intensity are dumb, and others whose 
actual experience may have been stunted and limited 
are endowed with so powerful an imagination as to 
possess the mystery of effectual expression. (An 
almost classic instance of “ imagined experience ” 
would, of course, be found in. the impassioned utter¬ 
ance of Emily Bronte.) 

That is why it is probably impertinent and idle from 
the point of view of art to go on wondering what per¬ 
sons are referred to, and whether such an event was 
a fact or not—be we considering the Sonnets of 
Shakespeare or the very minor poetry of one of our 
contemporaries. 

Sincerity need not imply autobiography, and to many 
a true artist the symbol is a stronger force than the 
incidental facts. This is specially true of religion. To 
imaginative thinkers the great symbols of Incarnation, 
Crucifixion, Resurrection have far more powerful 
sway over mind and life than any amount of exegetic 
“ evidences ” of dated local history. 

Apropos of religion, how often do readers of 
modern French poetry ask : “ Is Verlaine’s ‘ Sagesse ’ 
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sincere ? Was he really converted ? Did he, then,, so 
infinitely prefer the love of God to the love of 
women? ” And the answer: “ Oh! yes, it was true 
while it lasted, but he relapsed again,” does not 
satisfy. 

For. science is beginning to confirm, what seemed 
ior a time but a vagary of “ Psychical Research,” the 
doctrine of multiple personality. Long ago, philo¬ 
sophy, and even religion, had discarded the childish 
division of human beings into good and bad, white 
and black, sheep and goats. Then we got on a little 
further, and concluded that we each of us were good 
and bad, white and black, Jekyll and Hyde I But 
there are more than two people in one, for each com¬ 
bines (in what seemed an individuality) many char¬ 
acters, which cannot be sorted into two simple ethical 
divisions. 

It is thus that contradictory contrasts are simul¬ 
taneously—not alternately—combined in the same life 
and character. 

Take spirituality and sensuality. Though neither 
of them is wholly “ good ” nor “ bad,” these two 
attributes were supposed to be in such conflict, and 
so mutually exclusive, as to be irreconcilable in the 
same temperament. Now, with a rather deeper know¬ 
ledge of psychology, we find that they constantly go 
together, a vivid imagination understanding and neces¬ 
sitating the experience of both these tendencies. 

Again, egoism and altruism were always opposed, 
till we began to see that self-sacrifice and a deeper 
self-realisation may coincide, just as in sociology col¬ 
lectivism and a truer individuality go together. These 
are but crude instances, and the mystery is more in¬ 
tangible and elusive than that. Yet, even in quoting 
these rough illustrations, we must remember that the 
point we insist on is the presence of simultaneous, not 
alternate, contrasts, so that one character is Pagan 
and Christian, proud and humble, selfish and unselfish, 
rapturous and despairing, in the same hour—nay. In 
the same minute of time. 

It has been said that herein lay the wisdom of poly¬ 
theism, and now we need a yet wider pantheon than 
that of Olympus; a ritual so wide as to combine the 
worship of the Virgin Mary and of her former enemy, 
Aphrodite; a religion embracing the ecstasies of Hima¬ 
layan mystics and the veracious materialism of severest 
physical science. 

I fear we shall hardly be able to take the advice of 
Epictetus that “a man should be one man,” unless 
we carry the idea to its logical (and mystical) conclu¬ 
sion, and say that unity is multiplicity, as God is man. 

This thought helps us to understand so much both 
in life and art which otherwise would seem incompre¬ 
hensible, and to find the impertinent inquiry: “Did 
he really mean what he wrote? ” “Was she consis¬ 
tent in the way she acted?” sadly ineffectual in coping 
with the awe-filled problems of emotional life, the 
myriad intricacies of art in literature. 

One has barely suggested an idea before a host of 
exceptions spring up in one’s own remembrance; yet 
they are not only inevitable, but welcome. Let us 
select an instance, almost at random. The “deca¬ 
dent’s ” deliberate concoction of emotion, of Satanic 
pleasures by means of drugs, of Catholic devotion 
through the scent of incense, is too degenerate to 
count either as truth of experience or truth of imagi¬ 
nation. For surely, health is a part of truth, though 
disease may be a factor of realism, and therefore the 
devils of disease must be ejected from the polytheist 
temple of multiple personality, in which house, how¬ 
ever, no empty “ mansions,” no neglected shrines 
must be left. The fuller, the more varied in colour, 
is the vivific experience of worship, the stronger will 
be the presence of health-giving Truth, the greater 
the beloved benediction of Beauty. 

Alberta V. Montgomery. 


A CATALOGUER INCOMPLETE 

Last week, with greater benevolence than know¬ 
ledge, I offered to catalogue for a friend the contents 
of nine large packing cases of most miscellaneous 
literature. 

“Do you know anything of cataloguing?” he 
asked doubtfully. 

“ No,” said I, happily, “ but I think I can manage.” 

I cannot say that I have “ managed ” as well as I 
anticipated, but I have certainly enjoyed myself, and 
have acquired an amount of unusual and curious 
information. And, after all, the nine plethoric and 
bewildering packing cases have been resolved into 
neat bookshelves of roughly classified books. An 
aching back, dust-begotten fits of sneezing, and a 
pervading taste of mouldiness—to say nothing of a 
first view of a living family of bookworms—have been, 
I consider, cheaply purchased. 

To begin with, there was a keen excitement in 
opening each case, each book sometimes, since at 
any moment one felt one might chance upon a 
treasure. Picture the possibilities dormant in those 
nine big cases; the joy of dipping into strange old 
books of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, from 
the heavy Latin Bible of 1529 to the no less pon¬ 
derous works of “God’s silly Vassal” of 1616; the 
fascination of idling away an hour with worthy Canon 
Derham’s speculations on Astro-Theology, and 
Physico-Theology, of having the mighty problem of 
“ The Origin of Evil ” lucidly solved by a pompous 
eighteenth century bishop, and, most profitable of 
all, of learning from an anonymous benefactor of 
1752 what should be “ A Gentleman’s Religion.” 
But why did he not reveal his name? Was it from a 
true humility? Or, alas for human nature, because 
it was so much easier, even in the good old days, to 
preach than to practise ? 

I lay aside volume after volume of forgotten theo¬ 
logians, clad in decent russet brown; worthless though 
they be from a commercial point of view, there is 
pathos and sentiment in these relics of misapplied 
industry, of scholarship lavished on acrimonious con¬ 
futations of long-dead heretics and heresies. Vanitas 
vanitatum! the words come so glibly into the mind, 
yet are they true after all ? These old divines did 
but fulfil their duty as they knew it; they thought no 
pains too great, no labour for naught that could 
further their cause, the cause of Truth herself to 
them. So I look respectfully, and even tenderly, at 
these dull books, whose wide margins are copiously 
annotated in faded ink, and sigh to think there is no 
place any more for them in this full and impatient 
world. Ave, atque Vale, I murmur regretfully, for 
doomed are they to swift and painless destruction. 
The flames which their pages so often threaten await 
them, their hour is come. 

But other writers than theological are here. See 
these ancient works on Gardening, written when the 
purest of human pleasures was not also one of the 
most unattainable for the citizen, when London had 
green gardens within her very walls, famous for their 
cunning devices of trees and flowers and fountains. 
Would you learn how best to manage your Melonrie, 
your Potagerie, your Herb-garden? Then “Master 
Switzer,” of 1727, will help you, and for your better 
understanding has provided “ Plans of Careful 
Draughtsmanship.” Or you may study the “ New 
Improvements of Gardening” of Bradley several 
years earlier. Or you may rejoice in the trees of the 
wood in a noble copy of Evelyn’s “ Sylva.” But in 
any case your knowledge can be no more recent than 
1837, with its Treatise on the Grape Vine, though 
within these limits you may range from forestry to 
specialising in cucumbers. 
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But, unfashionable though it sound, I know little 
of gardening, and care less, so my fickle fancy turns 
to another case. This is filled, as is its portly neigh¬ 
bour, with classics. Like a certain great man I 
have “ little Latin and less Greek,” but that little is 
enough to make me fasten with eagerness on these 
mellow antiquities. Alas, neglect and the busy worm 
have wrought a havoc that would grieve the dead 
and gone scholars who once cherished them so 
fondly. I feel a pang of genuine regret when some 
noble volume almost crumbles to dust in the hand¬ 
ling. Though my Greek is a misty memory, a vague 
reminiscence of deep harmonious sounds on drowsy 
afternoons of long ago, yet the sight of these old 
pages, with their beautiful type and lordly margins, 
makes me wish that the rush of life had but left me 
that “ less Greek,” that at least I might bring to them 
more than a glance of uncomprehending affectionate 
recollection. Well, I must be content to arrange the 
venerable tomes in their places on the mean modem 
shelves—sad contrast to the oaken dignity of their 
Jacobean home—and, since I shun mournful reflec¬ 
tions as useless and often unwholesome, turn to the 
Modems. 

Oh, the miscellaneous collection! Novels, that 
range from the original editions of Fielding and 
Smollett to the early works of Lytton. No later, for 
these books are the relics of a library collected by 
the pious care 'of several generations of learned 
clerks in a distant Fenland parsonage, and many a 
year has rolled by since the last treasure was placed 
with loving pride and appreciation on its carved shelf 
beside brethren of equal worth and dignity. There 
must have been an unusual width of culture among 
those reverend bibliophiles, for, in turning out the 
contents of the last case, I come upon a collection 
of rare and ancient Italian literature. And I do not 
know a word of Italian! And here are pictures 
demanding an explanation, and here is the explana¬ 
tion in a language that baffles the more from its tan¬ 
talising resemblance to both Latin and French, either 
of, which I could use well enough to satisfy my 
curiosity. Here is a work in sumptuous white vellum, 
with delicate (in one sense only!) illustrations, the 
“ Decameron,” truly a strange possession for a par¬ 
son, but a delight to the lover of beautiful books. 
Perhaps it was but for that reason the good man 
bought it. De mortuis. At any rate, it lacks, what 
most of his Italian treasures possess, the august per¬ 
mission of the Church of their day. 

But it is dusty and back-breaking work, this, and 
sad, if not heartbreaking, so ’tis with a certain relief 
after all that I see the ninth case is empty, and rise to 
stretch my cramped limbs and tell my trusting friend 
that his books have been, incompetently enough, 
catalogued and put in some sort of order on their 
shelves. 

And, as I turn away, methinks the ancient fathers 
of the past look with mild benignity on my unworthy 
yet well-meant attempts. 

E. D. Farrar. 


THE CENSORSHIP OF PLAYS 

The oft-postponed deputation of dramatists duly made 
its protest against the English censorship of plays last 
Tuesday. True, the continued indisposition of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman made it impossible for 
them to address themselves to the Prime Minister in 
Downing Street, but Mr. Herbert Gladstone received 
them at the Home Office instead, and listened to the 
eloquence of Mr. Barrie and Mr. Pinero, of Sir William 
Gilbert and Professor Gilbert Murray, with all possible 
courtesy and quite a respectable appearance of interest. 
Probably he found the proceedings an agreeable con¬ 


trast to those of some recent deputations who have 
attempted to address him. No one shouted “ Votes 
for Dramatists,” or attempted to chain him or herself 
to the railings in Whitehall. Compared with the adven¬ 
turous tactics which are in fashion to-day, everything 
was very decorous, very null and dull. Yet I think 
some good was done by the protest, and what it lost in 
excitement owing to the exemplary demeanour of the 
protestants it gamed in dignity. 

Mr. Gladstone’s reply was what, I suppose, was to be 
expected. It referred in flattering terms to the drama 
as an art, and to the representatives of that art there 
assembled; acknowledged the temperate and eloquent 
way in which the claims of that art had been put for¬ 
ward ; promised that those claims should have the most 
respectful consideration of the Prime Minister—and 
there an end. Nothing else perhaps was to be ex¬ 
pected, as I have said. Even if Mr. Gladstone sym¬ 
pathised strongly with the dramatists’ protest, he could 
hardly have said so on this occasion or promised 
definite official action in the matter, since the censorship 
is not in his Department—or, indeed, in any Depart¬ 
ment—and he was only speaking for the Prime 
Minister and not in his own person. But though I 
recognise the difficulty of Mr. Gladstone’s position 
from this point of view, yet I confess I thought his 
eloquence, viewed as the expression of modern Liberal 
statesmanship, slightly chilling. The Liberal Party 
may be unwilling or afraid to abolish the Censorship 
of Plays. It is a thorny problem, into which all kinds 
of questions, including that of party tactics, may con¬ 
ceivably enter. Still, a touch of enthusiasm, a spark of 
generous heat in the cause of free speech in all depart¬ 
ments of life, would not, I think, have been amiss. If 
Liberalism stands for anything nowadays—and I am 
sometimes tempted to believe that it does not—it 
stands for human freedom, for the breaking down of 
the old bondages, the obsolete restraints on thought 
and action which the past has bequeathed to us. 
Broadly speaking, there are two theories of Govern¬ 
ment. One is that mankind is perverse and 
desperately wicked, and that only the pressure of laws 
and plenty of them can keep it within bounds. The 
other is, that repression is at best an evil, that to give 
mankind the utmost measure of liberty is both the 
wiser and the better course, and that to trust people is 
the only way to make them worthy of trust. The 
latter is, or should be, the Liberal attitude. The fact 
that it is so no longer, or is so only in a very modified 
degree, perhaps explains why Liberalism as a vital 
force is at such a low ebb in this country at the moment 
and almost theatens to be crushed out altogether 
between the upper and nether millstones of Conserva¬ 
tism and Socialism. Be this as it may, the position of a 
Liberal statesman who supports the present censorship 
of plays—or indeed, any censorship of plays—seems to 
me hopelessly indefensible. Broadly speaking, it may 
be said that all censorships are illiberal, whether of 
Press or pulpit or stage. The arguments, such as they 
are, which are advanced against freeing the theatre 
from the control of the Censor apply with equal 
validity to the newspaper, the sermon, or the printed 
book. If the theatre had no Censor, say that gentle¬ 
man’s defenders, you might have all kinds of undesir¬ 
able entertainments given on the stage which would 
now be prohibited. Well, the newspapers of to-day 
contain a good deal of undesirable matter which a 
judicious Press censor would prohibit. A great deal of 
pernicious nonsense is talked in the public parks—and 
in private houses for that matter—which a judicious 
censorship of free speech would prohibit. But the 
Liberal statesman who arose in his place in the House 
and proposed to revive the censorship of the Press in 
this country, or argued against the Englishman’s right 
to talk nonsense if he chooses, would have small chance 
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of retaining his place in an administration. The time, 

I think, will come when a Liberal statesman who main¬ 
tains that a censorship of the theatre is either a desirable 
or an essential institution in a free community will 
seem equally intolerable. We in this country realise 
that though newspapers often print what had better 
have been unprinted and preachers often preach 
baldefdash or worse, yet the harm that is done by such 
cases is far outweighed by the harm that would result 
from keeping the Press and religion perpetually in lead¬ 
ing strings. It is better on the whole for a nation to 
take the risks of freedom than to seek safety in fetters. 

I know there are many people, perhaps the majority of 
people, in this country who do not feel like this on the 
subject of the censorship of plays. They admit the 
argument with regard to all other censorships, but in 
the case of the theatre they are convinced that an excep¬ 
tion must be made, and that there liberty would at once 
degenerate into license. Why they think so I do not 
know. Ireland has no censorship, yet no one can pre¬ 
tend that the Irish stage is any more licentious than 
the English. The British Empire consists of a great 
aggregation of free peoples; I forget how many, but 
Mr. Pinero mentioned it in his admirable speech. Not 
one of them finds it necessary to have a censor of plays 
except the Mother Country! The United States of 
America has no censor, and seems to get on very well 
without one. Its plays are, for the most part, bad plays, 
it is true, but they are not much worse than ours, and 
they are not in the least more immoral. The fact is, the 
fear of a free stage in this country is a bogey. It rests 
on a false conception of the causes which determine 
the character of a nation’s drama. A country’s plays, 
like its newspapers, like its books, depend on its general 
moral standard—on public opinion, in fact. So long 
as public opinion is against immoral plays, those plays 
will not be produced; or if they are produced, the police 
will at once suppress them without any prompting from 
a censor. If public opinion, on the contrary, were not 
against the presentation of immoral plays, no censor¬ 
ship and no police would be able to prevent their pre¬ 
sentation. The law, in the last resort, represents the 
will of the people, and any law which has not public 
opinion behind it must ultimately cease to be enforced. 
When this rather obvious fact is realised in this country, 
the censorship of plays will go the way of other anti¬ 
quated political lumber. Till then, I suppose, we shall 
nave to put up with it. 

St. J. H. 


THE LIBRARY TABLE 

The Charm of London. An Anthology. Compiled 
by Alfred H. Hyatt. (Chatto and Windus, 2s. 
net.) 

The magnetism of London is a perennial theme with 
our English poets and romancists. It is, indeed, im¬ 
possible to escape from the influence of the world’s 
greatest city. Whatever atttitude you may adopt to¬ 
wards London—whether she prove the “stony-hearted 
stepmother ” to you that De Quincey found her, or 
whether, with old Dunbar, you regard her as “ the 
flower of cities all ”—you cannot at least adopt a 
neutral attitude, you cannot view her with mere in¬ 
difference. 

Those who have been reared amid urban surround¬ 
ings are sometimes slow to realise the poetry of the 
town, and the discovery of London has been left for 
the most part, to the provincial. 

Go where we may—rest where we will— 

Eternal London haunts us still, 

wrote Tom Moore—and Moore was an Irishman. 
Dr. Johnson, who may be said to have created the 


immortal tradition of Fleet Street, was a native of 
Lichfield. In our own time, no one has written with 
such grace and insight of the life of London as that 
cultured American cosmopolite, Mr. Henry James. 
One memorable exception there is. Charles Lamb, 
greatest of London’s lovers—save only Dickens—was 
a Londoner by birth, and he died, poor man, in exile 
at Edmonton. 

• Mr. Hyatt’s anthology is a valuable addition to the 
literature of London. Its compiler has ransacked 
ancient and modem literature for quotations from 
those poets and prose writers who have testified to 
the witchery and glamour of the great city. The 
extracts included in this volume range from Dunbar 
to Mr. St. John Adcock. They include such names 
as Dickens, Tom Hood, Boswell, George Meredith, 
Mrs. Meynell, Richard Jefferies, W. E. Henley, Mrs. 
Browning, Lord Alfred Douglas (who is represented 
by one of the finest and most characteristic sonnets 
in “ The City of the Soul ’’), Sir Walter Besant, John 
Davidson, and Robert Buchanan—to name but a few. 
Of course, Dickens is here—is it possible, indeed, to 
imagine a London anthology in which the name of 
Dickens should find no place ? Charles Lamb’s famous 
panegyric is not forgotten : 

The man must have a rare recipe for melancholy who can be dull 
in Fleet Street. I am naturally inclined to hypochrondria, but in 
London it vanishes, like all other ills. Often, when I have felt a 
weariness or distaste at home, have I rushed out into her crowded 
Strand, and fed my humour, till tears have wetted my cheek for 
unutterable sympathies with the multitudinous moving picture, which 
she never fails to present at all hours, like the scenes of a shifting 
pantomime. 

The temptation to reproduce Carlyle’s wonderful 
night-scene from “ Sartor Resartus ” we can imagine 
to have proved well-nigh irresistible, but it has no 
legitimate place in a book about London, since it was 
in a German city that the immortal Teufelsdrockh 
worked and dreamed. We can forgive Mr. Hyatt, 
however, for this one deviation from his subject. He 
has provided his readers with a plenitude of good 
fare. There are some excellent poems by Henry T. 
Leigh, Cockney and Bohemian, and we are glad to 
recognise once more the tender and mellow cynicism 
of Frederick Locke’s lines on Piccadilly: 

Life is chequer’d, a patchwork of smiles and of frowns; 

We valued its ups, let us muse on its down*. 

There’s a side that is bright, it will then turn the other, 

One turn, if a good one, deserves such another. 

These downs are delightful, these ups are not hilly— 

Let us turn one more turn ere we quit Piccadilly. 

Mr. Hyatt has earned the thanks of all London 
lovers. 

Scofas et PraxitHe. Maxime Collignon. (Les 

Maitres de 1 ’Art.) Plon, n.p. 

Any writing on Greek art by M. Collignon is sure to 
be an addition to the sources for clear and sympathetic 
criticism; and the present little book is no exception to 
the rule which we have learnt to recognise. Strictly 
speaking, the title is somewhat misleading, for the 
sub-title gives the actual content of the brief survey, 
“ La sculpture grecque an IV'. sikcle jusqu’au 
temps d’Alexandre.” M. Collignon rightly analyses 
the constituents of the style of Pheidias, which so 
clearly separate his genius from that of the succeed¬ 
ing generation of artists, though it is doubtful whether 
he is right in his definition of their source. He speaks 
frequently of I’union du genie attique et du ginie 
dorien, but while we can appreciate the presence in 
Pheidian sculpture of the quality which he ascribes to 
“ Dorian ’’ influence, we are inclined to read into it 
a larger Panhellenism than could be attributed to a 
people essentially selfish, and not essentially artistic. 
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Scopas is, as ever, M. Collignon’s hero : 

L’homme qui a possedi toutes les connaissances techniques de 
son art, qui a men£ de front la construction d’un Temple et sa decora¬ 
tion sculpturale, qui excelle i composer un vaste ensemble de figures, 
comme la groupe d’Achille et des divinitis marines, qui travaHle avec 
la mime aisance, dans les statues isolees, le bronze et le marbre, 
1’artiste aux aptitudes multiples, qui ne se confine pas dans une 
etroite speciality, est bien de la race des grands artistes maitres tels 
qu’en possedent, aux £poques privilegi^es, la Gri:ce antique et l’ltalie 
de la Renaissance. 

None the less, we could wish that, in dealing with 
the Mausoleum sculptures, he had not plunged into a 
sea of guess-work anent the figures of Mausolus and 
Artemisia. Scopas gains nothing thereby, nor does the 
reader. More cautious, and therefore more satisfac¬ 
tory, is M. Collignon’s note upon the sculptured drum 
from the fourth century Artemision of Ephesus. But 
so strong is the resemblance of the Hermes in this 
work to the Tegean heads on the one hand and the 
charioteer of the Mausoleum frieze on the other, that 
it would be well-nigh impossible to deny the influence 
of the Parian artist in both the Asiatic instances. 

M. Collignon approaches all uncertain Praxitelean 
identifications in an extremely critical spirit. But we 
certainly agree with him in rejecting Fustwangler’s 
suggestion that the Townley Venus is a “Phryne,” 
though his ground for so doing seems to us less cer¬ 
tain than that of the lack of individuality in the 
features. 

A masterly bit of reconstructive criticism is that 
which discusses the use of colour on the Hermes of 
Olympia. It is too long to quote, but we would 
recommend it to the notice of all those for whom 
sculpture, as we know it to-day, lacks life and tender¬ 
ness. 

Concerning the Venus de Milo, M. Collignon waxes 
eloquent—as well he may. But we fear that he will 
find few to support his view that the work is of a date 
within the great period of the fourth century. We 
wish we could believe it to be so. But we differ from 
the author, not only on grounds of style, but of senti¬ 
ment as well, when he seeks to affiliate the Demeter 
of Cuidos to the Halicarnassian group in its Scopasian 
aspect. Far rather would we give this glorious work 
to Praxiteles, or to a pupil endued with a touch of an 
older Atticism. 

A comparative chronological table of historic and 
artistic events, and an excellent index complete a 
volume which, within its own limits, is worthy of M. 
Collignon’s great reputation. 

Devonshire Characters and Strange Events. By (Rev.) 

S. Baring-Gould. (London: John Lane, 21s. 

net.) 

There are, perhaps, few writers who know the history 
and topography of Devonshire better than does Mr. 
Baring-Gould; but it must be confessed that one lays 
down this, his latest, volume with a sense akin to 
disappointment. Of the vast amount of material con¬ 
tained in its sixty-two chapters, and filling nearly 800 
pages, there is not much beyond what might have 
been put together by any diligent scribe having access 
to the British Museum Library or the bookshelves of 
any considerable collection of Devonshire literature. 
The author, moreover, has an inveterate habit of pro¬ 
viding copy out of nothing, as when, for instance, he 
retails such trifles as the fatuous gossip of dotard 
sextons or the equally pointless conversations of com¬ 
mercial travellers overheard in a railway journey. 

One of the best pieces of work in the whole book 
is the article on the Princetown Massacre (1814), con¬ 
cerning which Mr. Baring-Gould marshals the facts 
and weighs and sifts the evidence of either side with 
masterly impartiality. The stories of “ Caraboo ” and 
of Joanna Southcott are astounding records of human 
credulity. In reference to the last-named impostor, 


the writer does not produce one iota of authority for 
his statement that Joanna Southcott’s following is 
identical with the quite recent sect of New Jezreelites 
at Chatham, or, rather, New Brompton. But that is 
another story, the scene of which is laid in another 
county, and so Mr. Baring-Gould must be excused 
from being sufficiently acquainted with the circum¬ 
stances. 

The book is well got up, with ample margins, and 
is abundantly illustrated by reproductions from old 
engravings, broadsides, and other documents. 

Memorials of Old Derbyshire. Edited by Rev. J. 

Charles Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. (London: 

Bemrose, 15s. net.) 

It is, of course, a foregone conclusion that any book 
dealing with Derbyshire must be entrusted to Rev. 
Dr. Cox, whose monumental work on the Derbyshire 
churches, completed thirty years ago, has never yet 
been paralleled in the case of any other county. The 
latest work appearing under his editorship is so full of 
excellent and interesting matter that the fact that it 
surpasses in bulk the most ponderous of its predeces¬ 
sors in the same series of old county memorials is 
readily overlooked. In his summary of the history 
of the county, Dr. Cox, by some unaccountable over¬ 
sight (p. 22), credits Queen Elizabeth with phenomenal 
longevity. For her to have been alive at all, even 
though at the point of death, “ in March, 1682-3,” she 
must have attained the age of nearly 150 years! An¬ 
other contributor, not usually inaccurate, has fallen 
(p. 250) into the blunder of ascribing the late Sir 
John Millais’ early picture of “ Christ in the Car¬ 
penter’s Shop” to Mr. Holman Hunt; a blunder 
which, regrettable though it be, does not, as it happens, 
invalidate the force of the writer’s argument. Although, 
to adopt the words of the editor, it “ would be invi¬ 
dious to particularise ” among the several writers who 
have contributed to the volume, an idea of its varied 
contents may be gained by enumerating, among others, 
fh'e articles on Prehistoric Burials and Stone Circles, 
the Peak Forest, on Repton and Wingfield Manor, on 
the old homes and the rood-screens of the county. Old 
Country Life in the Seventeenth Century, and the Folk¬ 
lore of Derbyshire. The book is enhanced by a number 
of capital illustrations from photographs and other 
sources, and by a very fair index, without which, 
indeed, half its value for purposes of reference would 
have been lost. 


FICTION 

Rodwell. By Valentina Hawtrev. (Murray, 6 s.) 

Miss Hawtrey has followed up her historical romance 
“ Suzanne,” which attracted much attention, as its 
merit undoubtedly deserved, by “ Rodwell,” a story of 
modern life, which is in many ways a remarkable 
achievement. Though in places the workmanship is a 
little laboured, and the theme is handled at times too 
diffusely to keep the interest unimpaired in the story 
at its full length, yet many characters stand out memor¬ 
ably from the background in spite of this over-elabora¬ 
tion of detail. The story deals with the rise of one 
family in a village, that of a small farmer, and the fall 
of another, that of the squire, which for generations 
has inhabited Rodwell, the manor house. The cause 
lies in their handling of money, and the power of money 
sounds, as in a novel of Balzac, a perpetual undertone 
throughout the book. The Rodwells of Rodwell Park 
have been well known to be gamblers by all the 
country-side, and the last Rodwell has already married 
two wives when the book opens, in order that their 
money may help to reinstate the fortunes of his house 
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into some semblance of prosperity. But the instinct of 
the gambler is too strong in him; their money slips 
through his fingers in absurd speculations. His dis¬ 
honesty is hidden under a charming manner, which is 
all the inheritance his eldest son is likely to get. 
Tim, the small farmer’s grandson, is taken by chance 
into the business of .a financier, who is the village 
doctor’s brother, and who holds mortgages over Rod- 
well. Tim slowly develops a genius for finance. He is 
a good fellow, perfectly upright and kind (not at all the 
stock financier of romance), but common. Gradually 
he prospers, marries, and has a son, Reggie. Now, in 
the village is a girl, Anne, an heiress and a friend of the 
Rodwells during the second Mrs. Rodwell’s lifetime. 
But the second wife dies, and dying begs the eldest 
son, her stepson, not to fulfil his father’s wish and 
marry Anne, the heiress, for her money. She knows 
to her cost the gambling taint is too deeply in his blood. 
The charming father discovers his son’s scruples, and 
marries her himself, having no scruples, and taking full 
advantage of the romance which the girl has woven 
round his name and person. Anne, with all the enthus¬ 
iasm of youth, sets about restoring the house and 
estate, which have fallen into bad neglect. But she is 
deceived on every side, and most effectively by her 
husband, who mortgages the estate again without her 
knowledge to the financier, whose partner Tim has at 
length become. Tim’s son Reggie is now grown up; 
he is, in fact, just leaving Eton for Oxford, and he is. 
a poet. Great affection and little understanding exist 
between Tim and his son. And at this point comes the 
most brilliant work in the book. For Tim comes into 
possession of the Rodwell mortgages, and in order that 
Reggie may have a beautiful home, forecloses, and 
comes to live at Rodwell himself, thereby incurring 
Anne’s unreasoning hatred. Reggie, happening on the 
Rodwells, who are living in a small house which is 
Anne’s property, comes under the spell of their charm, 
which Anne encourages at first. She finds that 
Reggie has been losing large sums of money, and full 
of remorse goes to see Tim in her old house and warns 
him. But the mischief has been too fully done, for she 
knows Tim is quite unaware of his son’s visits and 
conduct. There is a terrible scene between Tim and h ; s 
son; and Reggie courts death in consequence, and too 
recklessly, so that death, against his will, takes him.* 
Tim and Reggie and Anne are portrayed with amaz¬ 
ing clearness and skill, and the strange charm of the 
reprobate Rodwells is made a very real thing, and the 
various catastrophes they cause become comprehensible 
and dramatic. If Miss Hawtrey had been able to 
manage the first quarter of the book with as much skill 
as she has shown in the last half, she would have 
written a great book. But the opening is not concen¬ 
trated sufficiently, and many details are introduced, 
which, though they are in themselves interesting, yet 
do not help the issue enough to warrant their intro¬ 
duction at such length. 

Father Alphonsus. By H.*A. Hinkson. (Fisher 
Unwin, 6s.) 

The name upon the title page of this book is one 
that is already honourably associated with another 
aspect of Irish literature. There is, however, about 
Mr. H. A. Hinkson’s work nothing of the poetry and 
romance with which writers of what we call the 
Celtic school have claimed our admiration; on the 
contrary, he gives us a picture of modern Ireland 
drawn according to the methods of pure realism, 
and the result, however hard and unsympathetic in 
treatmenf, is at least interesting. 

Two young men, Alphonsus Daly and Reginald 
Blake, are, at the opening of the book, fellow candi¬ 
dates for priesthood at the College of St. Mary. In 
different ways both are shown conscious- of a secret 


misgiving, a doubt as to their strength to bear the 
ordeal of the super-human life. Blake, the son of 
a rich Dublin solicitor, gives way under the strain, 
abandons his career, and on the eve of taking the 
major vows returns home as a “ spoilt priest.” The 
other remains, and becomes Father Alphonsus, and 
the protagonist of a story, which is in reality less a 
novel than a study of the life of one man lived under 
conditions of unusual difficulty and trial. Of those 
conditions Mr. Hinkson writes with the authority of 
evident understanding. The reasons that induce the 
peasant-born Daly to stifle his conscience rather than 
expose his family to the stigma of harbouring a “spoilt 
priest ”; the reverential delight of the mother at her 
son’s ordination (evidenced by the silver chalice, 
“ Presented to the Reverend Alphonsus Daly as a mark 
of respect and esteem by his parents ”), all these are 
details that fill in- what must be to those unfamiliar 
with it an extraordinary picture. Mr. Hinkson is 
perhaps better as a historian than an analyst of motive; 
his treatment of the psychological side of his problem 
appears at times a little too heavy for so delicate a 
task, and in consequence the book misses something of 
the power of subtlety. The subordinate characters are 
for the most part cleverly and clearly drawn, though 
the woman, through whose agency Father Alphonsus 
meets with his foredoomed disaster, is something of 
a lay figure. Of the others, Larry, the young brother 
of the priest, is by far the best; the grief of Alphonsus 
at the boy s death in the hunting field is as true as any¬ 
thing in the book, and it is well observed, too, that the 
passing with him of all that satisfied the man’s craving 
for youth and activity and love should be made the 
immediate cause of his catastrophe. “ While my darling 
Larry lived,” he writes to Blake afterwards, “ the 
human, worldly part of me—call it what you will—was 
satisfied. I did my duty as a priest, but the forbidden 
part of my nature was embodied in him. He followed 
the hounds, and I exulted in the hot pursuit; he 
gambled and played at cards, and I shared his feverish 
excitement; he was in trouble and I sorrowed with 
him; he was in debt and we paid the debt together. 
There was nothing that he did that I did not have a 
part in. Then he died, and that part of me that should 
have died with him lived still when the flowers bloomed 
over his grave.” This, however artificially expressed, 
is genuine feeling, and has the ring of sincerity. It will 
be gathered that there is little humour in Mr. Hinkson’s 
story, though there are scenes here and there, notably 
that of Micky Finn’s absolution, that are told with an 
almost grim appreciation of their grotesque aspect; but 
even so the fun is mingled with suffering, it is—to 
quote from another writer about Ireland—the fun of 
the pig and the motor-car. Admirers of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw will agree that we could give the author of 
“ Father Alphonsus ” no greater praise for the obser¬ 
vation that has produced an interesting and, in many 
respects, remarkable book. 

The Grain Carriers. By Edward Noble. (Black¬ 
wood, 6s.) 

This stoiy is a vigorous indictment of the prevailing 
conditions under which grain is carried from South 
America for the English market. It is dedicated with¬ 
out permission to the past and present presidents of the 
Board of Trade, “ in recognition of the desire under¬ 
lying the words spoken by one of them some weeks 
before he made still more dangerous the ‘ conditions ’ 
he at the moment deplored,” and underneath the dedi¬ 
cation is printed a short extract from a speech made by 
Mr. Lloyd-George in the spring of the year 1906. The 
attack is spirited and sincere, and in all probability quite 
justified by certain facts. The danger of raising “ the 
load-line” must, in many instances, be considerable. 
But Mr. Noble has done more than compiled a vigorous 
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pamphlet, illustrated by flaming incidents of cruelty and 
corruption; he has written a well-constructed story of 
the sea, which loses nothing from being based on fact, 
and he has never allowed his purpose to get out of his 
control. It remains in proper subservience to the essen¬ 
tial. As a writer on the sea and ships Mr. Noble 
already must take a high place among his contempor¬ 
aries, and the present book makes his position more 
secure. He catches the spirit of the sea in its many 
moods, and something of the sea’s freshness and size 
is to be found in the generosity of his sentiments. In 
outline the story is simple. Two ships, belonging to 
the same Liverpool firm, start from the neighbourhood 
of San Francisco for England. The Magician is old 
and unseaworthy, known as the “bathing machine,’’ 
and is under the command of an infamous Dutchman, 
who cares for nothing so long as he can put money 
into his pockets by way of the pockets of his employers. 
A sober crew prefer six weeks’ prison to the risk of 
sailing in the Magician, under the new conditions, 
round Cape Horn. So she is eventually manned by a 
“ Shanghaied ” crew of ruffians. The Padrone is a new 
and unseaworthy vessel, iron and jerry-built, under a 
good commander, Collins, who resents the new regula¬ 
tions, but is forced to submit on pain of dismissal. 
His wife and daughter are on board. The two ships 
start. Philip Devine is on the Magician, and is in love 
with Captain Collins’s daughter. Unable to tolerate 
the Dutchman’s cruelty to the crew, he puts him and. 
the mate in irons. Of the subsequent adventures of the 
two vessels Mr. Noble writes with vigour and grip 
that is unusual. The happenings are very terrible, but 
they are convincing. The book is certainly one that 
should on no account be missed. 

A Jacobite Admiral. By R. H. Forster. (John 
Long, 6s.) 

In “ A Jacobite Admiral,” Mr. Forster has written yet 
another of those stirring romances of the Northum¬ 
brian border-land, which have already brought him so 
many grateful admirers. He knows thoroughly that 
fascinating and wonderful stretch of country between 
Tynemouth and Berwick, and has, moreover, the happy 
gift of translating this knowledge into words that are 
instinct with the very atmosphere of the scenes des¬ 
cribed. The plot of “ A Jacobite Admiral ” is of the 
familiar pattern of such stories, but so vigorous is Mr. 
Forster’s telling of it that the well-worn incidents have 
all the freshness and charm of novelty. It is laid at 
the date of the first Jacobite invasion, a tumultuous 
time that provides plenty of bustling adventures by land 
and sea, though it is to the credit of the author’s self- 
denial that he has resisted the temptation to introduce 
a single historical personage amongst his characters. 
The Jacobite Admiral himself is a certain Lancelot 
Errington, a fascinating vagabond, who earns his title 
by the escapade in which, with the help of his cousin 
Mark, the hero of the tale, he attempts to capture Holy 
Island for the rebels. Quite as sympathetically drawn, 
too, is his chief opponent, Robert Marley, the Whig, 
who is finally instrumental in saving Mark from execu¬ 
tion; indeed, it is this quality of the time, by which the 
most industrious enemies were equally neighbourly to 
aid each other in distress, that gives to stories of it their 
singular charm. For the rest there is plenty of hard- 
riding, a sufficiency of wholesome bloodshed, and a 
little, not too insistent, courtship to end all happily. 
The escapes in the book are many, and of the most 
excellently hair-breadth quality, and the flight and 
wanderings of the two outlaws are as well done as any¬ 
thing of the kind that we have read since the days of 
David Balfour. The whole tale, in short, is such stuff 
as our adventurous dreams are made of, and, to boys 
and all young people up to the age of threescore and 
ten, its appeal will be both instant and irresistible. 


One Fair Enemy. By Carlton Dawe. (John Long, 
6 s.) 

The only point in which this story differs from any 
other Cavalier and Roundhead romance is the distinct 
bias in favour of the Puritans throughout its incidents. 
The haughty Cavalier heroine, left in charge of her 
historic castle, the Roundhead captain who takes and 
occupies that castle, the unbounded dislike, scorn, and 
hatred with which these two regard each other, and 
the promising love affair which springs up in a remark¬ 
ably short time between them are all familiar to us. 
They are pleasant, they do not annoy us, and we have 
read worse romances. The book would have been all 
the better if written in straightforward English, in¬ 
stead of an irritating mixture of old-world phraseology 
and our own. The former is almost entirely dependent 
on inverted phrases and a very doubtful use of the 
subjunctive, together with a quite uninspired stringing 
together of almost meaningless words to fill out 
sentences. 

The Blue Lagoon. By H. De Vere Stacpoole. (T. 
Fisher Unwin, 6s.) 

Remembering Mr. Stacpoole’s previous work, with its 
agreeable note of freshness and invention, we prepared 
to read “ The Blue Lagoon ” with pleasure; nor were 
we disappointed, for it certainly marks an advance on 
anything he has done before. “ The Blue Lagoon ” 
is the story of two American children, a boy and a girl, 
who, through a series of misfortunes, are stranded on 
an uninhabited island in the Pacific in the company of 
an old Irish seaman. The latter dies in tragic fashion 
when the children, who are cousins, are ten years old; 
but by then the children have learnt sufficient of the 
simple conditions of life in the South Seas to enable 
them to grow up without hardships. When their child¬ 
hood has passed, the situation becomes delicate to the 
civilised mind, but we have nothing but admiration for 
the courageous simplicity with which Mr. Stacpoole 
has told the story of their love and of the coming of 
their child. It would have been so easy to have passed 
over this natural and beautiful problem in the conven¬ 
tionally artificial manner, that Mr. Stacpoole’s artistic 
honesty must be warmly commended. We do not pro¬ 
pose to tell the story further here, but will content our¬ 
selves with saying that we hardly find the termination 
satisfactory, though we realise the difficulty of ending 
the book in any other way. The description of the 
scenery of the island, which supply the novel with a 
gorgeous background, are admirable, and the character 
of Paddy Rutton, the old Irish merchant seaman, is 
sympathetically drawn. But the chief interest of the 
book lies with the two American children, and it is 
Mr. Stacpoole’s unqualified success in their delineation 
that renders this book a notable addition to modern 
fiction. 

Their Marriage. By Curtis Yorke. (John Long, 
6 s.) 

This is one of those stories in which the personality 
of the author is strongly felt throughout. It is a 
pleasant, simple tale, clearly and brightly written; the 
dialogue, without being remarkable for any great 
brilliance, is natural and to the point, while the charac¬ 
ters are ably and consistently drawn; but, with all 
this, the real charm of the novel lies in a certain 
personal touch which Curtis Yorke never fails to 
introduce into her work. She has been particularly 
happy in her delineation of Miss De Tergens, a domi¬ 
neering and uncompromising old lady, the rich aunt 
of an independent young couple who marry against 
her wish and prefer love in a cottage to a substantial 
allowance. 
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DRAMA 

THE SICILIAN PLAYERS 

What we call Realism is, of course, merely a mode, in 
which especial emphasis is given to the element of 
realisation in Art. It is obvious that the season of the 
Sicilian Players is of great importance to those London 
amateurs of the theatre, who like Realism in any form, 
for their admirers are as numerous at every perform¬ 
ance, as the Shaftesbury Theatre can well hold. But 
its importance is no less to those interested in the 
intellectual elements of the drama itself, which include 
much more than intellectual plays such as those by 
Ibsen or Mr. Bernard Shaw, and the intellectual pro¬ 
duction which we associate notably with Mr. Granville 
Barker. The intellect of the audience has, of course, 
nothing to do with the matter, nor is there any reason 
to suppose that the audiences now gathering at the 
Shaftesbury are more composed of the devotees of 
Realism than of those who do not care much for it, but 
recognise its importance at the present time in the 
intellectual consideration of the drama. I am not so 
much concerned with the audience as with the 
absentees. My object is, to urge those who have been 
deterred from seeing the Sicilians by their reputation 
for Realism,to take their courage in tneir hands and go 
at once, which Signora Mimi Aguglia is here to inter¬ 
pret it. Following the example of Ibsen in his 
emphasis of the element of suggestion in the art itself, 
I would suggest a question, in criticising the Sicilians, 
which, like him, I am not so ready to answer. It will, 
I think, be allowed that their reputation for extreme 
Realism has been justly earned I note, for an instant, 
minute details, some of them quite intime —the 
standing of the overgrown girl on the side of one heel 
(Morte Civile) ; the squirting expectoration of the 
sulphur workmen; the use of the head-kerchief literally 
as a mouchoir (Cavalleria Rusticana)-, the continual 
scratching of the head (passim), with other tricks un¬ 
necessary to notice. These are totally unimportant of 
themselves, and are merely indicative of a Realism such 
as has never been seen before in a London theatre. The 
main interest, of course, lies in the point to which the 
realisation of sexual expression is carried, especially by 
Signora Aguglia and Signor Lo Turco, both of wnom 
carry it much further than does Signor Grasso. In the 
general Realism of the whole troupe, the gestures, the 
habits, the nature of Sicilian peasants undoubtedly 
appear before us alive upon the Shaftesbury stage. I 
say the nature, for between nature and practice, religion 
has set a great gulf. The question I would suggest is, 
whether these are the expressions of consummate 
realistic art or excessively clever mimicry; for under 
the last head fall even natural habits and tricks retained 
for artistic purposes. Is what we see, Sicilianism in 
dramatic art, or Nature preserved for export—Loulou 
stuffed, holding in his claw the nut gilded par amour 
du grandiose f The grandiose in the Sicilians’ realism 
is plain enough. Independent of their realistic ex¬ 
pression, the immense dramatic faculties of Signor 
Grasso and Signora Aguglia are plain enough too; but 
are they—or rather, are those of Signora Aguglia, as 
typifying the troupe—dependent on the Sicilian element, 
or something wider ? Concerning Signor Grasso there 
is no doubt. The value of all criticism depends on the 
application of many standards. When the critic com¬ 
pares the latest dramatist or poet with Shakespeare and 
Dante, he does the living term of comparison a grave 
injustice; he makes him appear as ridiculous as he is 
himself in making the comparison. We, who welcome 
everything that is new and strange, and judge it as 
affectionately as we can for that very reason (for 
its novelty and strangeness are the signs of the 
vitality essential to all true art), are continually driven 
to an appearance of captiousness, by such hopeless 


confusion of standards. Those among the Players’ 
audiences who desire to judge of them more expertly, 
at once applied a different standard to the acting of 
Signor Grasso and that of Signora Aguglia. But an 
impression was abroad, that Signora Aguglia was an 
actress who had already obtained in her own country 
a position similar to that of Madame Rejane or 
Madame Sara Bernhardt in France near their zenith. 
Reticence was naturally felt in applying such an exact¬ 
ing standard of criticism to so charming a stranger. 
It is now generally known that her choice by Signor 
Grasso for the parts which she plays, was an experiment 
necessitated by accident. How fully she has 
justified his expectations is proved by her triumphs in 
Paris and London. It is now possible to judge of her 
frankly as a tyro of the most extraordinarily flattering 
promise, a mime of immense natural power, and an 
artist of very attractive and powerful personality. We 
are, alas! dispensed from speculating as to what 
heights of Art she may eventually reach, by the report 
that she will soon cease to delight us on the stage, in 
order to devote herself to her family. I hope that the 
timorous amateurs of the drama, who have as yet 
avoided seeing her, will hasten to do so, since they are 
not likely to have that opportunity again. If they are 
prepared to steel ourselves to Realism in its extremest 
form, they should, of course, go to see La Figlia di 
Jorio. But if they do, they must be prepared to con¬ 
sider with a philosophic mind what is the artistic 
difference between Signora Aguglia’s and Signor Lo 
Turco’s rendering of the scene in the cave and an 
attentat aux moeurs in actual life. And they should 
leave their adolescentes at home, remembering that 
Measure for Measure, and, indeed, the whole body of 
Shakespeare, whom they consider instructive and 
national, are not submitted to their reading, much less 
to their seeing, unexpurgated. Or they can witness 
her pathologically exact reproductions of epilepsy, 
under the influence of passion, in Malia, if, indeed, the 
stimulus of attraction does not seem to them even less 
becoming than that of repulsion, when so realistically 
expressed. After all, they are accustomed to the 
thesis, from its being the favourite one of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw. If they are not prepared for such sacrifices, 
they can see Cavalleria Rusticana and Zolfara at much 
less risk. In whichever play Signora Aguglia appears, 
they will never forget her marvellously varying voice, 
her unvarying vivacity, and her pervading personality. 
Zolfara particularly gives her the opportunity of show¬ 
ing the lighter and more widely attractive side of her 
personality; also Santuzza, in Cavalleria, is generally 
recognised as one of her most successful parts. Signor 
Grasso is, of course, admirable always, and this play 
gives perhaps the best opportunity of seeing at once the 
two other actors also, who most ably support him— 
Signor Lo Turco and Signora M. Balestrieri. Signor 
Lo Turco is as purely accomplished an actor as it is 
possible to find on any stage, most striking, of course, 
as Signor d’Annunzio’s Lazzaro, emphasised as Cola 
(Malta), frank and affectionate as Turridu (Cavalleria), 
cynical and sensuous as Japicu (Zolfara), priggishly 
respectable as Dr. Palmieri (Morte Civile ), holding 
always every gesture and every tone of his voice and 
expression of his face in absolute control. But his 
personality is not very marked. Signora M. Balistrieri 
is similarly accomplished in the roles of old women; 
more successful as Za Pina (Malia) and Gna Brigida 
(Zolfara) than in the first act of La Figlia di Jorio. 
But in the third act she attains a tragic dignity not 
reached even by Signor Grasso himself. The play 
should be seen if only to see her. She passes far 
beyond the Sicilian Peasant Stage. Her command of 
facial expression throughout the act, as she gazes full 
at the audience, is marvellous. The unconscious mur¬ 
muring of her lips, the movements of her hands, 
express the intensity of her sorrows. From the com- 
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monplace, pretty old peasant of the first act, she has 
become an exceedingly beautiful Mater dolorosa, the 
central figure of a pietd, by Francia. The acting of 
Signor A. Viscuso as Monsignore Ruvo, the “gay” 
ecclesiastic in Morte Civile, has the accomplishment of 
Signor Lo Turco in a different manner; neither belong 
essentially to the Sicilian stage. Of Signor Grasso I 
do not know whether it is more difficult to write first 
or last. He is a born mime and a consummate artist, 
a master both of the Sicilian Peasant Stage and of the 
European. He strikes me as capable of adapting him¬ 
self to any role, and playing it with the first distinction, 
as possessing a personality which can repel and attract 
equally absorbingly, and is more capable of varied ex¬ 
pression than any equally pronounced that I have ever 
seen. He is never finer than as Currado, in the other¬ 
wise contemptible play, Morte Civile, especially in his 
recitation of the facts of a murder which he had previously 
committed. In his death struggles he indulges his 
Sicilianism too much; however, it is for this, in the 
first place, that we flock to the Shaftesbury Theatre, 
and we are really relieved when he comes before the 
curtain alive again. His weakness and his tears have 
been criticised as maudlin and melodramatic. I do not 
agree; they are no more maudlin than are the tears 
and howls of Achilles; both are men of other race than 
ours. Moreover, Currado has been reduced to a 
primitive condition by the isolation and to an hysterical 
condition by the moral tortures of imprisonment. As 
the Compare Alfio ( Cavalleria ), Signor Grasso shows 
his extraordinary powers of naturalism in comedy. The 
“ make-up,” the rider’s gait, the thick voice, are to life, 
and are not in the least exaggerated. He is most 
charming perhaps as Vanni, the devoted and reasonably 
jealous husband ( Zolfara ). Whether he is speaking or 
not, he is acting continually; his movements, the ex¬ 
pression of his face, are almost sufficient of themselves 
to tell the course of the drama. Now it must be 
remembered that more than half the audiences attracted 
in such large numbers to the Sicilian plays, do not 
understand more than a few words here and there; 
many do not understand a syllable. Moreover, with 
the exception of La Figlia di Jorio and perhaps 
Cavalleria Rusticana, the plays are exceedingly poor. 
It is noticeable that in La Figlia di Jorio, a play of very 
great beauty, the troupe is generally at its worst; their 
lack of interest affects Signor Grasso himself. Signor 
d’Annunzio has developed the pictorial and poetic 
elements so fully that they seem to obscure the 
dramatic element—at any rate, in actual representation. 
But beyond this, the troupe does not seem to me to 
render the drama as Signor d’Annunzio intended, and 
Signora Mimi Aguglia does not do full justice to the 
idea of Mila. The whole drama is too elaborate and 
too learned for the troupe, though, of course, Signor 
Grasso is perfectly capable of dealing with Aligio, as 
indeed Signor Lo Turco proves himself to be with 
Lazzaro; the general atmosphere seems to affect the 
greater personality more than it does the lesser. But I 
must repeat, I could not desire to see Candia more 
beautifully played than she is by Signora M. Balestrieri 
in the last act. These remarks are obviously not those 
of a professed Dramatic Critic. They are founded on 
the plays that I have seen. I have not seen Juan JosS, 
Russida, La Lupa, nor, of course, Feudalismo , which 
is produced on Friday the 28th. A study of these might 
modify my opinion. M. A. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

LORD HALIFAX ON THE BLOW TO CHURCH 
SCHOOLS. 

To the Editor of The Acadf.mv 

Sir, —The Education Bill introduced last night destroys all 
Church schools in all single-school districts—that is, in the 
vast majority of all the rural parishes in England. In those 


schools teaching under the Cowper-Temple clause will be sub¬ 
stituted for the religious teaching those schools were built to 
provide. The teachers are to be prohibited from giving the 
religious teaching they have been accustomed to give. Profes¬ 
sion is made to respect the wishes of parents, but it is only 
those parents who wish for undenominational teaching. Those 
who desire denominational teaching for their children are to 
be deprived of it, while they are made to pay for the religious 
teaching to which they object. 

In all single-school districts the Bill inflicts upon the members 
of the Church of England and upon the Roman Catholics the 
precise grievance which it alleges to exist at present in the 
case of the Nonconformists, and from which it desires to re¬ 
lieve them. It endows and establishes undenominational 
religious teaching at the public expense, on the ground that 
the religious teaching prescribed by the Cowper-Temple clause 
has been found to work well, and is generally acceptable—an 
assertion which, if disproof is necessary, is shown to be false 
by the ,£400,000 raised in London alone within the last twelve 
months in order to preserve the schools in which denomina¬ 
tional teaching is given. It provides no facilities for denomi¬ 
national teaching, for such parents who desire it, in the present 
Council schools. It tramples on the trusts in reliance on which 
millions have been subscribed for the building and maintenance 
of schools in which definite religious teaching should be given, 
and as a boon to the founders and managers of such schools 
it allows them to provide on non-school days— i.e., on Saturday 
and Sunday—for the teaching of the Catechism and to bargain 
with the local authority for the substitution of teaching under 
the Cowper-Temple clause on all other days for the definite 
religious teaching hitherto given in those schools. Was there 
ever such a case of seething the kid in its mother’s milk? 

By the contracting out clauses it leaves the schools which 
may avail themselves of those clauses at the mercy of the local 
authority, to be, as in many cases and in many localities will 
certainly be the case, gradually starved out of existence. These 
clauses may help some Church schools, in particular localities 
they may save, as I hope they may, the Roman Catholic 
schools in towns, but they do nothing for the Church of Eng¬ 
land, which is obviously and directly attacked by the Bill. It 
is a Bill which is good neither for Religion nor Education, and 
it is one which, if carried, must provoke strife and uncom¬ 
promising resistance in nearly every parish in England. 

Halifax. 

February 25. 


RESISTANCE TO MR. McKENNA’S BILL 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Mr. McKenna’s speech this afternoon has made it 
abundantly clear that his Bill will include the most reactionary 
educational proposals ever put forward in this country, involv¬ 
ing far worse conditions than those which prevailed in the 
days of “ intolerable strain ” prior to 1902. 

(1) Cowper-Templeism is to be established and endowed as 
the new national religion, at the cost of those who have the 
strongest conscientious objections. Before 1902 the Cowper- 
Temple rate was levied only in localities which had chosen to 
place themselves under that liability. In many areas the 
friends of voluntary schools were able to prevent the formation 
of school boards, and to avoid this unjust imposition. Under 
Mr. McKenna's Bill the Education Rate will continue to be 
universal in accordance with the 1902 Act, but Undenomina- 
tionalism is the only religion which for the future is to be paid 
for out of that rate. This is a monstrous injustice to which 
Churchmen should steadfastly refuse to submit. 

(2) Denominational education is to be placed in an inferior 
position, and starved and fined out of existence as speedily as 
possible. Those who desire to have their children brought up 
in their own faith must not only provide and maintain school 
premises at their own charges in addition to paying the. educa¬ 
tion rate, but must also forego their share of that rate in their 
own schools, and make up the deficiency out of their own 
pockets. The cost of education has gone up by leaps and 
bounds since 1902, and for the vast majority of Church schools 
this provision is nothing less than a sentence of immediate 
extinction. Those bodies of managers who can afford the 
luxury of “ contracting out ” should feel bound in honour to 
stand by their brethren in less fortunate circumstances who 
would be unable to carry on their schools for a single day 
without their share of the rate to which all contribute. 

(3) Confiscation of the most bare-faced character is to be a 
leading feature of this atrocious Bill. In all single-school 
areas, where the Church school is the only school, it is to be 
transferred to the local authority. Where Church schools are 
held by an educational trust they will without doubt be con- 
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fiseated under the powers transferred from the Chanty Com¬ 
missioners to the Board of Education. 

For these and other reasons it is necessary that uncompro¬ 
mising resistance in every shape and form should be organised 
without delay. As in the past, the Church Schools’ Emergency 
League is ready to undertake a share in this work so far as 
its finances permit. This will be a soldiers’ battle, and there 
is no lack of ardent forces ready to take the field. The “ sinews 
of war ” are the one crying need, and I beg your kind per¬ 
mission to appeal to your readers for help in the earliest issue 
of your valuable paper. Contributions to the “ Campaign 
Fund ” may be sent to Mr. G. Lawder-Eaton, Church House, 
Westminster, for work in London and the South, and for the 
North and our general funds to myself. Managers of all 
schools, especially of those in single-school areas, are urgently 
invited to join the League. 

T. E. Cleworth, 

Hon. General Secretary, 

Church Schools’ Emergency League. 

February 24. 


FRANKLY IDIOTIC? 

To the Editor of The Academy 

• Sir, —In the current number of The Academy the following 
lines of Dr. Fairbaim’s are quoted as being “ quite frankly 
idiotic ”: 

As to drink and tobacco, I know neither. He who 
does his work in the strength of either fails to do it well. 
Work done by the strength of wine, or the soothing influ¬ 
ence of the pipe, is certain to be ill-done. 

Why are these lines “ quite frankly idiotic ”? If read with 
a charitable toleration for their method of expression they 
appear to me, in spirit and in main contention, quite frankly 
true, and to embody the gist of the teaching of the wisest men 
of all time. Dr. Fairbairn obviously means alcoholic liquor 
when he says “ wine.” It is not so obvious that the Psalmist 
—when he praises wine as making glad the heart of man— 
means anything more than the juice of the vine—the “ hang¬ 
ing wine ”—which, indeed, in his day, was often bought and 
sold in an inspissated form (as we buy and sell honey), and, 
in conjunction with corn and oil, represented the larger part 
of the material blessings of the land. 

Your reviewer mentions the wine of Cana and the wine of 
the Sacrament; there is no proof that in either case the wine 
used was alcoholic. 

The wine that was to be drunk with Christ in Heaven was 
to be “ new ”—the freshly-expressed juice of the True Vine. 
One of the dying acts of Christ was the refusal of strong wine 
in order that the crucial part of His great work might be gone 
through, not with the aid of drugs, but with faculties thor¬ 
oughly purged by prayer and fasting according to His own 
previously delivered prescription for the work of genius. 

Does your reviewer seriously contend that “ the whole of 
ancient literature ” was the product of men stimulated by 
alcohol, and likewise “ ninety-nine hundredths of modern 
literature ”? I think it would not be difficult to make up a 
great deal more than that hundredth from the work of men 
who relied not at all upon alcohol as a source of literary 
strength; and as for the matter of Hobbes, Carlyle, and Ten¬ 
nyson, and tobacco, is there not a liability towards mistaking 
post for probter hoc? 

I wonder how much better the lives and work of these would 
have been without the drug? 

February 24. Caleb Porter. 

[Dr. Fairbaim’s dicta, quoted bv us in “ Life and Letters,” 
not in a review, are " frankly idiotic ” because they are 
frankly at variance with the truth. To take one proposition— 
that work of any kind done by a man who smokes is certain 
to be ill-done—we have (to use logical language) proved it is 
contradictory by the instances of Hobbes, Tennvson. and Car¬ 
lyle, who were smokers and did admirable work. Therefore, 
“ 9ome work done under the soothing influence of the pine is 
not ill-done.” Further, it is certain that oractically the whole 
of ancient literature, of ancient art of all sorts, .was done by 
men who drank alcohol. Certain ascetic systems apart, teeto- 
talism is a modem product: we cannot, for the moment, 
recall any of its recent triumphs in fine literature or fine art. 
Hence, we repeat, Dr. Fairbairn’s propositions are frankly 
untruthful and frankly idiotic. Mr. Porter’s speculation as to 
how much better the “ Morte d’Arthur” would have been if 
Tennyson had not been a smoker is not relevant to the aues- 
tion. Dr. Fairbaim did not say that, though a smoker might 
do gdbtf vftirW, life xvbufd do better xfcWk if he were a non¬ 


smoker; he said that the work of a smoker was certain to be 
ill-done. Mr. Porter, therefore, is guilty, certainly of ignoratio 
elenchi, and probably of futile speculation. 

We were not aware that—excepting possibly in teetotal 
“ literature ”—it had ever been held that when wine is men¬ 
tioned in the Bible, the unfermented juice of the grape is to be 
understood. The product in question may be charming, but 
one fails to see how it could “gladden" the human heart. 
It was certainly not this non-alcoholic beverage that was in the 
mind of the Psalmist who wrote of calix mens inebrians; and 
the Christ would hardly have been reproached by the Puritans 
of the time as a wine-bibber if the wine in question were the 
grape-soup of Mr. Porter’s fancy. As for the Eucharist: the 
Church in East and West has always used true wine—that is. 
alcoholic wine. A marriage is an occasion of gaiety; the 
“ hanging wine ” that Mr. Porter mentions would be as un¬ 
suitable to the Feast at Cana as a jar of currant jelly. As for 
the Crucifixion : one can hardly imagine even one of the mar¬ 
tyrs using alcohol as an anaesthetic before or during the act 
of martyrdom.— Ed.] 


“ THE NOBLE ARMY OF MARTYRS ” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Your comment on “ M.A. (Cantab’s) ” letter dealt 
very faithfully with him (to use a suitably Protestant phrase), 
and leaves little unsaid which deserves saying. May I, how¬ 
ever, plead for a little space in which to advance one or two 
observations of which his letter is the real author? 

And my first is that the tendency to quote the reference for 
each quotation from Scripture is an evidence of the peculiar 
banality of the Protestant mind. It cannot apparently leave 
to the words themselves the task of achieving their own end 
and purpose. There must be a reference so that one’s own 
accuracy or precision of statement may be verified by those 
foolish enough to notice the chapter and verse which follow 
almost automatically. 

I suppose it springs from the suspicion with which they 
regard Catholics. Catholics, it is well known, have an heredi¬ 
tary right to all lying, deceit, and dishonesty. And the only 
way to demonstrate the essential difference between the scrupu¬ 
lous Protestants and the turpitude of their opponents is to 
labour thcough the Bible—moistening one’s fingers in elegant 
fashion the while—chasing a train of thought from Genesis to 
Malachi, if need be, and backwards again, if it be necessary, 
until the wretched listeners wonder whether it may not be 
really a game of hide and seek, or finger exercise. 

But to revert to this delightful explosion of “ M.A. (Can¬ 
tab’s) ”—so reminiscent of a school of thought dying, if not 
dead—I wonder whether the writer has ever heard of New¬ 
man’s Lectures on the position of Catholics? If he is 
acquainted with them (and that were a paradox too great to be 
borne) doubtless he will remember the Lecture on the Logical 
inconsistency of Protestants and its ghastly tale of dismem¬ 
berment and torture. And with that before him, if he again 
appeals to the equally lamentable Marian persecution—well, 
he is beyond hope. As I understand the matter, it is a question 
rather of degree than of kind. The principle operated with 
unwelcome equality as each contending party attained means 
to express their convictions by physical force. And if the 
charming Protestants, whose tone and temper of mind is so 
sweetly set forth in Milton’s line “Avenge, Oh! Lord, Thy 
slaughtered Saints ” fand I can imagine “ M.A. (Cantab’s) ” 
declaiming it before a bench and pulpit gathering, laying stress 
and accent quite naturallv on the first word), if, I say, they 
ill-used so many as one Catholic their contentions may be dis¬ 
missed lightly and easily as the effervescence of fanatical 
brains. 

Before I close, may I ask whether 11 M.A. (Cantab) ” has 
ever considered that persecution is not restricted to the infliction 
of bodilv suffering and inhiry. Has he ever thought of the 
lot of Roman Catholics prior to the Act of Emancipation, or 
their treatment in Ireland during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries? And, again, does he know anything of 
the Roman’Church’s efforts to abolish slavery in Europe? 
Surelv if he desires to draw up a Persecution Balance Sheet it 
would be just as well to include the liabilities of these ill-used 
Protestants, as well as their seemingly interminable assets. 
At any rate, it would be good book-keeping, despite its pro¬ 
bable modification of his present opinions in this year of Grace 
and New Theology, 1908. 

February 22. Frank V. West. 

P.S.—Is there not a computation that the number of witches 
who found death at the hands of the Protestants and in Non- 
InquTsition countries is about 30,600? 
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“ALSO SPRACH CAMPBELL” 

To the Editor of Thb Academy 

Sir, —Mr. Machen, in his article, “ Also Sprach Campbell,” 
in The Academy for February 15th, has the words, “If the 
painting and the poem are but approximations—grey roses for 
scarlet roses, as Henry Harland said so well.” 

“Approximations,” not to each other, as Mr. Machen's 
slightly hurried sentence might lead the reader to think, but 
to the perfect architectural plan flung out by the artist in one 
clear moment; a plan that fades or dissolves before he can 
build it into one of our realities. But the words are not 
Henry Harland’s. They are quoted, by way of motto, upon 
the title-page of Harland’s beautiful book of stories, “ Grey 
Roses ”—his graceful way of apologising for that which 

needed no apology: * ... 

Yes, the conception was a rose, but the achievement is 
a rose grown grey.— Paraschkinb. 

If you please, who was Paraschkine? What was his 
nationality, his language, his epoch? If there is anything of 
his to be had in English one would be glad to know, for much 
trouble would be well expended upon the finding of one other 
phrase so perfect. H 

[We have always been under the impression that “ Parasch¬ 
kine ” was a myth, and that the phrase in question was in¬ 
vented by Harland.— Ed.] 


COCKNEY RHYMES 
To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir,—M ay I suggest that it is quite impossible to discuss 
pronunciations accurately without the use of phonetic sym¬ 
bols? The use of these is undesirable for general readers, and 
I am therefore of opinion that this discussion will lead to few 
definite results, and is practically valueless. All that we shall 
train will be a proof that opinions differ, which we knew before. 

I write once more solely because I read that “ Professor 
Skeat will probably tell us that over and cover were once 
perfect rhymes.” I have already explained that they never 
were so, and in all probability never will be. 

Our spelling is due to Anglo-French scribes, who tried to 
find symbols for both Old English and Norman sounds. But 
they had to use the (originally) short “o” for two sounds; 

as I have shown. , 

At p. <04 of mv “ Principles of English Etymology, First 
Series, I explain that the Anglo-Saxon short “ o ” has been 
lengthened in many cases, and now represents the sound ot 
“"o’* in boat. I give as examples the Anglo-Saxon bodtan, 
brocen, smocian, stolen, open, ofer, etc., now pronounced as 
bode, broken, smoke, stolen, open, over, etc. 

At p. 101 of “ Principles of English Etymology, Second 
Series, I observe that “ it is very seldom that the Anglo-French 
“o,” denoting short “u” (as in full), has accurately pre¬ 
served its sounds.” And I add that it now generally has the 
sound of “ u ” in cut, as cut is sounded in London. Amongst 
the examples are coverer, to cover; covert, covert; governor, 

to govern, etc. ... . 

No one ought to speculate as to what the old sounds were 
like; for we have Dr. Ellis and Dr. Sweet to tell us, who have 
reduced speculations to certainties. As far as I am myself 
concerned, it seems a little hard that I should be supposed 
to say what I have never said. It would be merely courteous 
to refer to my books beforehand. I have made mistakes, no 
doubt; but I will gladly recant them when they are pointed 

Walter W. Skbat. 


CHARLES I.—HIS NAME 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— The answer to the question which I venture to pro¬ 
pound to your readers may be a matter of common knowledge, 
but I could not obtain either reliable information or reasonable 
conjecture from a party of intelligent and well-informed people 
to whom I referred the point a few days ago. 

The question is—How did King Charles I. get the name 
of Charles? What reason was there, or what reason can be 
suggested, for its selection by James I.? I should be very 
glad to discover what associations there were with the name 
in this case. I do not imagine that before that date it was 
at all a common name In England br Sttftland. 

FeThhtary 2t. B. 


“ HAO CH’UI CHUAN ” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, — I have no knowledge of the book Mr. Robinson 
names, but it seems to me superficially very possible that he 
has a translation of the “ Hao Ch’ui Chuan,” which is 
variously translated as “ The Pleasing Union,” or “ The For¬ 
tunate History.” Anyway, I think he may assume the final 
words of the Chinese title should be Chuan not Choaan. 

Wylie’s “ Notes on Chinese Literature ” might afford 
authoritative information; unfortunately I have no copy 
near me. 

The “ Hao Ch’ui Chuan ” has been many times translated. 

J. R. C. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —With reference to Mr. Perry Robinson’s enquiry, in 
your issue of February 22nd, as to a book entitled “ Hau Kiou 
Choaan, or the Pleasing History,” it will interest him to know 
that this is the first published work of that Thomas Percy to 
whom we owe “The Reliques of Ancient English Poetry.” The 
book was a translation by Percy from a Portuguese MS. found, 
among the papers of a Cantonese merchant named Wilkinson. 
Percy appears to have translated only the fourth volume, and 
the whole thing, which is a genuine Chinese story, must have 
been of considerable length. The book appeared in 1761, and 
Percy followed it up with “ Miscellaneous Pieces relating to 
the Chinese ” in 1762. The first of Goldsmith’s Chinese 
letters appeared early in 1760, and there was evidently some 
interest in things Chinese about that time. It is recorded that 
Percy received £$o for the “ Hau Kiou Choaan.” 

T. H. Langford. 


“ REBECCA; OR, THE VICTIM OF DUPLICITY : A 
NOVEL” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—O n p. 3 of the Times of February 24th, 1908, there is 
an extract “ From the Times of 1808.”. It ends thus :— 

“In a few days will be published, in 3 vols., price 12s., 
sewed, 

* REBECCA; or, the Victim of Duplicity : A Novel.’ 
Printing for Lackington, Allen and Co., Finsbury Square; who 
have now for sale a Circulating Library, comprising 600 vols., 
of novels and romances, price only 35I.” 

In the Bibliotheque de la Sorbonne, at Paris, there are the 
first two volumes of this interesting book, published at 
Uttoxeter. It is believed to have been the work of Ann 
Catherine (or Catharine) Holbrook, who, according to The 
Dictionary of National Biography, died in the London district, 
in 1837. It was reviewed by Mr. Joseph Moser in The Euro¬ 
pean Magazine and London Review, 1808. During the last 
three years enquiries have been made by two well-known 
authors, Mr. Hubert Smith Stainer, of Leamington Spa, and 
Mr. Cecil Clarke, of Hampstead, and by myself, with the hope 
of finding also the third volume, and other copies of the others. 
Moser gives us an outline of the plot of the third volume. Will 
some readers of The Academy be kind enough to say where a 
copy of it is to be seen? 

Edward S. Dodgson. 

February 24. 


“A POCKETFUL OF SIXPENCES” 

To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir, —I must confess that my interest in the reprints of Mr. 
Russell’s articles in the Manchester Guardian did not carry mv' 
as far as the “ Postscript” Announcements of this sort are. 1 
fancy, more usually found at the beginning of a volume, and 
all I found there was a dedication and a couple of quotations. 
The former of these, as your readers will remember (on the 
title-page, midway between the names of author and publisher), 
I particularly noted—“ He was not an intellectual Croesus, but 
his pockets were full of sixpences. ” 

Your Reviewer. 


(Ottr list df Btfdks Rdcdide'd Has bden unavoidably Held over.) 
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Nervous Disorders 


A deficiency of the phosphates causes a lower¬ 
ing of nervous tone, indicated by exhaustion, 
restlessness, headache or insomnia. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

(Xea-AlcehoUc) 

supplies the nerve cells with health-giving life 
force, restores strength and induces restful sleep 
without the use of dangerous drugs. 

An Ideal Tonic In Nervous Diseases 

If your chemiflt does not have it in stock he can obtain 
it from Bovril, Ltd., 159 Old Street, London, E. C. 


Sir Hubert Von Herkomer 

AND 

PUBLIC OPINION 

Sir Hubert Herkomer, the distinguished artist, writing from Bushey 
to the Editor of “Public Opinion." says, on February 11th, 1908 :— 

Dear Sir,—It gives me great pleaaure to tell you how your paper, 
PUBLIC OPINION, answer# a purpose in my Hie. Although I read 
a great deal, I find it impossible to keep abreast ol the trend of 
higher thought that is going on around me, which can only be 
gathered from various articles and letters in newspapers, and 
articles in magazines. But your paper gives me the assurance that 
I miss nothing which would be of use to me in the train ol thought 
upon which I may Just be engaged, and seldom does a - weekly 
issue of PUBLIC OPINION appear from which I cannot cull some 
useful suggestion. As a lecturer on art, I need all the'suggestions 
on life that I can get into my hands, for I treat art in all its phases 
popularly, From PUBLIC OPINION I get to know certain modern 
authors with whose methods ol thinking I am in sympathy, and 
those I follow up further. Your paper does me the service to point 
to them. 

Your selection of current thought is worthy of all praise, lor 
it gives one the wholesome feeling that the world is, after all, 
not going to the devil, but contains thinkers and good men and 
women. 

I wish you, with all my heart, continuous su cess with your 
paper. Youre very truly, 

(Signed) HUBERT VON HERKOMER. 

DTIRT If ADTNTAN a weekly review of current 
rUyUt Ur 111 Kill :: THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY :: 

Every Friday Twopence 

EDITED BY PERCY L. PARKER 
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Cosmopolitanism 

as illustrated in 

The Historians’ History of the World 

Mr. George Meredith was quoted by a writer to the “ Daily Mail ” a few days ago as 
voicing the following very wholesome sentiments :— 

“ Let us try to find what good we can in our neighbour nations. Let us remember the 
splendid literature of France, the scientific temper of the Germans, the inventive genius of 
the United States. The way to draw all nations together in unity is to dwell upon the 
services that each has rendered to mankind.” 


We quote these words of “ the greatest living 
writer of English prose,” because they give a very 
clear exposition of one of the points of view from 
which the editors of The Historians’ History of the 
World regarded the task of producing a narrative 
that should adequately present the story of the pro¬ 
gress of all Nations. Such impartiality of outlook as 
Mr. Meredith suggests, they all along attempted to 
maintain. It is this spirit that we have more than once 
characterized as cosmopolitanism of editorial view. 

One or two critics have seemed to be puzzled as 
to the exact sense in which this word “cosmopolitan¬ 
ism ” was used in connection with the editorship of 
The Historians’ History. What one or two have 
expressed, a good many others may have felt. 
Therefore perhaps it may be worth while to offer a 
few words of precise explication, both as to the 
meaning of the term in its application to The 
Historians’ History and as to the method by which so- 
called cosmopolitanism of editorial view was attained. 

In the first instance it must be recalled that 
there are two quite different points of view from 
which the history of any particular nation may be 
approached. One of these may be called the 
sympathetic, the other the antipathetic view. The 
editors of The Historians’ History laid it down as an 
axiom that it is impossible to write a truly great 
history of a great people from the antipathetic 
standpoint a pronouncement obviously in harmony 
with Mr. Meredith’s views as above quoted. 

Acting on this theory, the editors of The 
Historians’ History have sought always to treat the 
history of every nation with the utmost sympathy 
consistent with a critical analysis of that history. 


INQUIRY FORM. Date. 

XTbe ZTtmeS (Book Club), 

380 Oxford Street, London, W. 

Please send me, gratis and post free, the Descriptive Booklet of The 
Historians History of the World, with specimen pages, particulars of 
prices m various bindings, and the convenient terms of payment. 

Name. 

^ 2 (Pleaw write clearly.) 

Address.. 


In their view, this was to be accomplished to the 
fullest practicable extent only by drawing largely 
upon the narratives of writers who were themselves 
of the nation to be described, or of such aliens 
as had demonstrated the most sympathetic and pene¬ 
trating appreciation of the true spirit of that nation. 

Interpreted in set terms, this means that for the history of 
France, as presented in The Historians' History of the World, 
narratives written by Frenchmen were translated and incorporated; 
for the history of Germany, German sources were constantly sought 
out; for the history of Russia, Russian sources, and so on. Transla¬ 
tions were made from the works of more than one hundred French 
writers for the volumes on French history ; of many scores of German 
writers for the volumes on German history ; of more than a score of 
Russian writers for the volume on Russian history. 

It must be clearly understood, however, that 
this implies something very different indeed from 
the translation of any single French or German or 
Russian history and its incorporation unmodified in 
The Historians’ History. Such a course as that 
would have produced a result radically different 
from the one actually achieved. It would imply the 
retention of defects that would more than counter¬ 
balance the excellencies. We should have history 
not merely sympathetic but over-sympathetic, ex¬ 
pressing national egoism in a way utterly destructive 
of that impartiality which it was a chief object of 
the editors of The Historians’ History to maintain. 
There is no work in French on the history of 
France, no work in German on the history of 
Germany, no work in Russian on the history of 
Russia that could be commended unreservedly to 
the English reader. The selective work of the 
impartial critic must be brought to bear upon each 
national history before a proper perspective, from 
the international standpoint, can be secured. 

THE FREE BOOKLET 

We have no apace, even were It desirable, to extend the 
argument here. But a full account of The History Is given, 
together with sample pages and Illustrations, In a Descriptive 
Booklet, which will be sent gratia and post tree on application. 
This Booklet explains the scope and plan of The Historians’ 
History of the World—25 volumes covering the entire history of 
the world, from the earliest times to the present, In a continuous 
and fascinating narrative. It explains also the low price at 
which The History Is now offered, and the easy terms of payment 
—amounting to only 4d. per day—on which It may be secured. 
The coupon enables you to obtain the Booklet gratis and post free. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 

Mr. Arthur Symons is no doubt a gentleman of great 
ability; some of his literary criticism reaches a high 
level, and in his last published volume of poems there 
is some really fine poetry, the first, in our opinion, that 
he has so far produced. But* Mr. Symons has his 
limitations, and we confess that his dissertations on 
music are apt to be somewhat irritating. A few weeks 
ago he was referring, in the Saturday Remew, to the 
influence of Handel on English music. He described 
it as “ heavy,” and though we are unable to recall his 
exact words, we remember that he expressed the 
opinion that Handel’s influence had a fatal effect on 
English music, and that he (Mr. Arthur Symons) had a 
rather poor opinion of Handel. The real truth is, 
surely, that what little good music has been written in 
England since Handel’s day owes most of the excellence 
it possesses to Handel’s influence. It is characteristic 
of this sort of criticism to call Handel “ heavy.” Why 
heavy? We suppose because Mr. Symons associ¬ 
ates him with the singing of choruses by massed 
choirs. But a chorus does not become “heavy” 
because it is sung by a great number of voices. We 
fail to see anything “ heavy ” in, say, the overture to 
“ Samson,” or the superb soprano solo, “ Let the 
bright Seraphim,” from the same noble work, and if 
Mr. Symons finds “ Acis and Galatea ” and the organ 
concertos heavy, we are sorry for him. 


It is instructive to compare the utterances of Mr. 
Symons and other gifted modern critics with the re¬ 
corded saying of Beethoven on the same subject. 
Seigfried, in his “ Beethoven Studies,” gives the follow¬ 
ing opinion, as expressed to him by the great 
composer: 

Handel is the unequalled master of all masters. Go to him and 
learn how with small means to produce great effects. 

In a letter from an English visitor in Vienna to a 
friend in London, given in the appendix to Moscheles’ 
translation of Schindler’s “ Life of Beethoven,” we 
read: 

In the whole course of the table talk there was nothing so inte¬ 
resting as what he (Beethoven) said about Handel. I sat close by 
him, and heard him assert very distinctly in German, “ Handel is 
the greatest composer that ever lived.” I cannot describe to you 
with what pathos—I am inclined to say with what sublimity of 
language he spoke of the “ Messiah ” of this great composer. 
Every one of us was moved when he said, “ I would uncover my 
head and kneel down on his tomb.” 


In Weegler and Ries’s “ Notizen ” it is recorded that 
“ Beethoven esteemed Mozart and Handel most of all 
composers, and next to them Sebastian Bach.” 
To anyone in search of an antidote to the musical 
criticism of Mr. Arthur Symons and other critics of his 
school we can heartily recommend “ My Thoughts on 
Music and Musicians,” by Mr. H. Heathcote Statham. 
It is an admirable and most unjustly neglected book. 
It was published as long ago as 1892 by Messrs. Chap¬ 
man and Hall. 


There is a very amusing passage in Mrs. Gaskell’s 
“ Life of Charlotte Bronte.” Charlotte, learning 
French under M. Heger, had to imitate well-known 
classics, and amongst others her master put before 
her a French rendering of the Epistle of St. Ignatius 
to the Romans, which Charlotte seems to have ad¬ 
mired. But: 

She claimed equal self-devotion and from as high a motive, for some 
of the missionaries of the English Church sent out to toil and to 
perish on the poisonous African coast, and wrote as an “ imitative ” 
“ Lettre d’un Missionnaire, Sierra Leone, Afrique.” 

The fact is that Charlotte Bronte thought of St. 
Ignatius, who was a disciple of St. John, and was 
consecrated a bishop, probably by St. Paul, c. 70, as 
a Papist. The case is an extreme one, but it illus¬ 
trates, vividly enough, the old-fashioned Protestant 
theory that Christianity suffered instant corruption on 
the completion of the New Testament Canon. Up 
to the writing of the last line of the Apocalypse the 
Christian Church was “Protestant”; five minutes 
afterwards, we are to presume, it had become a hot¬ 
bed of Popery and Idolatry. Of course, St. Ignatius 
should prove rather a difficult case, since he was made 
a bishop long before the Canon was completed; but 
one presumes that for Charlotte Bronte and for many 
other simple souls his error is clear because “he is 
not in the Bible.” 


One excuses Charlotte very readily; the Reverend 
Patrick Bronte did not shine as a theologian, and 
probably took a great deal more interest in the Duke 
of Wellington than in the noble army of martyrs. But 
it is difficult to excuse a person who has placed him¬ 
self, or has suffered himself to be placed, in the chair 
of the teacher, when he talks nonsense which is as 
absurd and unhistorical as Charlotte Bronte’s view 
of St. Ignatius. We have not the pleasure of being 
acquainted with the name or the fame of Dr. Rendel 
Harris, the outgoing President of the Free Church 
Council, but we are instructed by a daily paper that 
his addresses are “ unique,” and that his farewell dis¬ 
course to the assembly combined “ scholarship, mysti¬ 
cism, and humour.” One presumes that all three 
qualities are present in the president’s remarks with 
reference to the discoveries at Oxyrhynchus: 

We may find some more of this very Gospel or of another of 
equal date, and then we shall be on our way to write a life of Christ 
without subtleties. Experience suggests that we are not going to 
discover an ecclesiastical Christ, but we may be very near to fresh 
traces of the real Christ. 


And one wonders what Dr. Harris means. Does 
he intend his hearers to understand that the Christ 
who appears in the Four Gospels cannot be presented 
without subtleties, but that somewhere in the sands 
there lies hid a fifth Gospel, entirely opposed to the 
spirit of the present Canon, and so corrective of their 
teaching that an entirely new Christ, unknown before 
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to Christendom, will be disclosed to the world? In 
that case this friend of “ simple Bible Teaching ” 
holds that the Bible as it is is not sufficient for instruc¬ 
tion, nor, presumably, for salvation. It was only a 
week or two ago that we noted the strange fatality 
by which the effusive Bibliolater is made to play the 
Biblioclast; it is odd enough that the men who' are 
ready to endure anything, as they say, for the Bible 
and the Bible only are the most open assailants of 
the authority of Holy Writ. Let us meditate on Dr. 
Rendel Harris, scholar, mystic, humorist, ex-presi¬ 
dent of the Free Church Council, who is ready to die 
(presumably) for simple Bible Teaching, who is quite 
unable to get a true conception of the Christ by the 
light of the Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, the 
Epistles, and the Revelation of St. John the Divine. 


And when the missing fifth Gospel has been dis¬ 
covered the real life will be written, without “ subtle¬ 
ties.” Why, there are subtleties in the Axioms of 
Euclid, there are subtleties in a chemical reaction, 
there are subtleties in the simplest old ballad, there 
are subtleties in the lives of Tom Smith and Jack 
Robinson. But there are to be no subtleties (or 
mysteries) in the consideration of the Great Mystery 
of the World! And after this we are told that the 
New Gospel will not show us the ecclesiastical Christ, 
but the real Christ. It is the ecclesiastical Christ, 
then, that is shown to us by the Apostles and Evan¬ 
gelists, that appears in the works of St. John,- St. 
Mark, and St. Paul? And the real Christ, hidden from 
the Disciple that Jesus loved, hidden from St. 
Ignatius and St. Polycarp, from the army of the 
martyrs from Origen, from St. Augustine, from St. 
Chrysostom, from St. Clement of Alexandria, from 
all the host of the saints, from all the Holy Catholic 
Church, is about to be revealed to Dr. Harris, Dr. 
Clifford, and Mr. Silas Hocking by means of a gospel 
which may be discovered at Oxyrhynchus. On the 
one side the whole Church: St. John the Divine, St. 
Paul, St. Francis of Assisi, St. Thomas a Kempis; 
on the other Dr. Harris, Dr. Clifford, and Mr. Silas 
Hocking. There are occasions on which logic is an 
impertinence, and the syllogism is otiose. 


If we describe Sienese tavolette as the decorated 
upper-covers of thin wood belonging to the account 
books of the Biceherna (Treasury) and Gabella (Cus¬ 
toms) of Siena, from about 1250 to about 1450, we 
hope that we shall be offering to our readers informa¬ 
tion which they do not all possess already. Mr. W. 
A. Pollard writes in The Library, the well-printed 
quarterly review of which he is co-editor, an interest¬ 
ing and useful note on these tavolette, derived, as he 
frankly states, from an exhaustive monograph by the 
Cavalfiere Alessandro Lisini, director of the Archivo 
Civile of Siena, published in 1901, and copiously illus¬ 
trated. Mr. Pollard’s main object is to point out that 
a large number of spurious tavolette are in the market, 
and seem to deceive English buyers. From 3 rather 
vague recollection of some of these spurious examples, 
we should have thought they were too pretty and 
elaborate to be classed as forgeries, of such early 
work, but were rather innocent imitations, attractive 
only to tourists as souvenirs of Siena. However, 
Mr. Polfard’s experience is that they are regarded 
seriously as antiques, and his note gives owners, actual 
or prospective, broad indications how to distinguish 
between the true and the false. Full certainty can be 
attained by comparing the Catalogue of the Palazzo 
Piceolomini, which possesses a large collection, with 


the remaining examples enumerated in the Italian 
monograph. The monograph should be found in all 
good art libraries, and identification should not be 
difficult even to those who do not know Italian, since 
it mainly rests on the dates and proper names, which 
generally appear as part of the actual decoration. 


We are surprised at Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s letter to 
the Times repudiating responsibility concerning the 
price of a stonr by him, “ The Spanish Jade,” recently 
published by Messrs. Cassell and Co. Since, as Mr. 
Hewlett states, Messrs. Cassell purchased the copy¬ 
right, they have a right to charge what they like for 
copies of the book. We do not approve of a vendor 
depreciating his wares after he has sold them. A pub¬ 
lisher has as much right to consideration in this respect 
as any other purchaser. A deservedly popular writer 
such as Mr. Hewlett can be no inginu in dealing with 
publishers, and there is no reason to suppose that he 
accepted from Messrs. Cassell less for his book than 
he could get elsewhere. Apart from this strong prob¬ 
ability, Mr. Hewlettt’s unfortunate letter would sug¬ 
gest that he repented him of his bargain, and was 
annoyed that Messrs. Cassell were about to profit by 
their own perspicacity. The fact that copies of longer 
works by Mr. Hewlett can be purchased at the same 
price is surely no criterion. Mr. Hewlett would 
scarcely wish the excellence of his work tested by a 
yard measure. 


“ Dr.” CfifFord distinguished himself last Tuesday at 
the meeting of the Free Church Council, by saying that 
‘‘in his judgment, the Bill (Mr. McKenna’s Education 
Bill) was lavish in its generosity to Romanists and 
Anglicans^” a statement which, according to the West¬ 
minster Gazette, was received by the audience with 
“ loud cheers/’ The idea of a vast body of Non-con- 
formists “ loudly cheering ” because the Government 
had been “ lavishly generous ” to Roman Catholics and 
Anglicans would be amusing enough were it not a 
manifestation of a peculiarly cynical and sinister 
hypocrisy. We do not, however, grudge the political 
Nonconformists their temporary triumph. It will not 
be of long duration. It seems pretty safe to say that 
any chance that Mr. McKenna’s outrageous Bill ever 
had of passing into taw has now been effectually 
knocked on the head, thanks to Mr. Asquith and his 
Licensing Bill. Generations of children yet unborn will 
bless the name of Mr. Asquith, and any movement 
which might be set on foot to present him with a testi¬ 
monial from Churchmen would have our sincere sup¬ 
port and approval, the more so as, by introducing a Bill 
which has so effectually damaged the Government in the 
eyes of the country as to render innocuous its attack 
on the Church, he has, if our judgment is worth any¬ 
thing, committed political suicide. 


We do not, as a rule, encourage “ Limerick ” com¬ 
petitions, but the witty remark made by a certain 
reverend gentleman in one of the Houses of Convoca¬ 
tion at York the other day has almost induced us to 
offer a prize for one of these rhymes. The gentleman 
in question (our impression is that it was Dr. Cox) is 
reported by the Daily Telegraph to have observed, 
during the course of a discussion on Mr. McKenna’s 
Education Bill, that, after reading its provisions, he had 
come to the conclusion that it proceeded from the 
place which rhymes with McKenna. The first line of 
the Limerick would, of course, be: “There was a 
voung man called McKenna.” We invite suggestions 
for the other lines from some of our more frivolously 
minded readers. 
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THE VISION 

I come from lonely downs and silent woods, 

With winter in my heart, a withered world, 

A heavy weight of dark and sorrowful things, 

And all my dreams spread out their rainbow wings, 
And turn again to those bright solitudes 
Where Beauty met me in a thousand moods, 

And all her shining banners were unfurled. . . 

And where I snatched from the sweet Hands of Spring 
A crystal cup and drank a mystic wine, 

And walked alone a secret perfumed way, 

And saw the glittering Angels at their play, 

And heard the golden birds of Heaven sing, 

And woke ... to find white lilies clustering 
And all the emerald wood an empty shrine, 

Fragrant with myrrh and frankincense and spice, 
And echoing yet the flutes of Paradise. . . 

Olive Douglas. 


THE POET 

All the winds of the wide air 
Through me blow; 

All the waters of the earth 
Through me flow; 

And the earthbound flowers and trees 
Through me grow; 

From me sprang the winds to birth, 

And the rivers and the seas, 

And the trees and blossoms fair. 

All the star-fires of the night 
In me burn; 

And the caverns of the dark 
In me yearn; 

And the wheels of night and day 
In me turn; 

For of old I lit the spark, 

Cast the shadow from the ray, 

Winged the wheels of time for flight. 

All the sorrows of man’s breath 
In me sigh; 

All his passions and his fears 
In me cry; 

And the springs of his last rest 
In me lie; 

I have brought him forth in tears; 

I have borne him at my breast— 

I his life, and I his death! 

Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. 


LITERATURE 

CRIME. GREAT AND LITTLE 

Memoirs of M. Claude, Chief of Police under the 
Second Empire. (London: Archibald Constable 
and Co., Ltd., 12s. 6d. net.) 

The Story of Crime from the Cradle to the Grave. 
By H. L. Adam. (London: T. Werner Laurie, 
10s. 6d. net.) 

Crime is a fascinating subject to the majority of us; 
“ heaven for climate, but hell for company,” said John 
P. Allen, and the records of vice have a habit, so 
degenerate is the taste of man, of being vastly more 
interesting than that of virtue; Mr. Jonathan Wild 
would have been for most of us a more desirable com¬ 
panion at a dinner-party than Captain Hedley Vicars. 
The title of these two books convey, then, a promise 
which ensures them at once a measure of popularity, 
while their subjects make it inevitable that some of 
the contents must be readable. But this last fact puts 
considerable responsibility upon the authors, for the 
most difficult part of their task is done before they 
begin. They are writing for an audience ready to find 
the subject-matter acceptable—they occupy the position 
of a player into whose mouth the dramatist has put 
such telling words that only thoroughly incompetent 
rendering can prevent a success for the piece. Is it 
possible that the memoirs of the Chief of Police during 
the lurid reign of Napoleon III. can make other than 
absorbing reading? Can a story of crime, ranging 
from the cradle to the grave, fail to grip our attention 
closely? Well, M. Claude’s carnet, though stuffed 
with piquant revelations, and though a decidedly valu¬ 
able record of important work, seems to lack, some¬ 
how, the quality of vividness which an eye-witness’s 
account should always possess. We feel that he has 
in places, perhaps, exercised an economy in his con¬ 
fidences and a discretion in his judgments with which 
we could have dispensed gladly, while at other times 
his natural desire to exhibit intuition and insight has 
led him to talk more of what he thought than of what 
he saw.- As for Mr. Adam, he does not possess much 
literary faculty, and having but little to say, with 
scant power of saying it, he writes much, but it does 
not mean much. 

Mr. Adam, we learn from his naive preface, set 
himself some years ago the task of studying crime and 
prison life in all its phases—“wherever anything was 
to be learned concerning crime I there prosecuted my 
enquiries and observed for myself what transpired.” 
The transpirations are disappointing. Mr. Adam has 
been present in court at the hearing of a certain 
number of notorious cases, but he has nothing new 
to tell us about any of them. He has visited certain 
prisons, but his accounts do not help us to realise in 
any intimate manner what a convict’s plight is like. 
The accounts of the candid persons, now becoming a 
large group, who have related their experiences upon 
release from prison, make Mr. Adam’s revelations flat 
reading; he has penetrated the buildings, he has been 
able to appreciate their cleanliness and the value of 
their geographical positions, he has presented Home 
Office credentials which have enabled him to secure 
some good photographs; but he says hardly an illu¬ 
minating word upon the efficiency of our systems of 
imprisonment. A large number of thoughtful persons 
believe with Mr. William Tallack, the secretary of 
the Howard Association, that British prisons are more 
calculated to exercise a deterrent influence over their 
inmates than the penal establishments of most other 
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nations, while no one any longer doubts that a totally 
disproportionate punishment falls upon many luckless 
prisoners owing to the grave moral wrong that is 
inflicted upon them under existing conditions. If we 
reproach Mr. Adam for the dearth of penological 
principles set out in his book, for his briefest of refer¬ 
ences to such a subject as the social crime against the 
vicious that is equally implied in over-severity or 
over-laxity, he may reply that he should not be blamed 
for leaving undone what he has made no attempt to 
do, or he may point in refutation of the stricture to 
his remarks upon the abolition of capital punishment, 
or to the reflections in his last chapter, when he “ ven¬ 
tures to make a few critical comments on the subject 
of crime from a general stand-point.” But Mr. Adam 
must remember the title of the book, and words in his 
preface which pledge him deeply. Why, for example, is 
it venturesome of him to “ make a few critical com¬ 
ments, etc.” when he has stated on the title-page that 
he will tell us the story of crime from the cradle to the 
grave? Not only should ‘‘a few critical comments, 
etc.,” be given us, but we have the right to demand 
them, and demand them in bulk, and not just a few of 
them. The truth is, Mr. Adam cannot supply them, and 
perhaps he began to feel at this late point in his work 
that he is not properly equipped for his task. That 
is the whole trouble. The sole fault we have to find 
with him is that he did not see this from the first, call 
his book ‘‘Round the Prisons with a Camera,” and 
spare us his psychology and sociology. What the late 
Robert Buchanan, what Mr. Wheatley, the police-court 
missionary, and what Mr. Frank Barrett, the novelist, 
remarked to him at different times, together with 
some conversations held with warders and magistrates, 
appear to be his authorities, and they prove untrust¬ 
worthy support for the task he has essayed. Insufficient 
knowledge of the world betrays him into sweeping 
statements of this sort: — 

There is no type of criminal, but there is a criminal class; A 
barrister is always a gentleman and a man of honour; Why should 
solicitors be such a questionable lot? It is only now and again, by 
the merest accident, that the secret poisoner is brought to justice; 
Indiscreet courting couples form a fruitful field for police black¬ 
mailing .... a similar kind of extortion goes on in con¬ 
nection with the women of the pavement .... disreputable 
members of the force rob helpless drunken men. 

These things are always being said by un¬ 
educated and ignorant people, but they would not be 
endorsed by a responsible writer. As a matter of fact, 
everyone of Mr. Adams’s dogmatic statements is 
arguable, and well-informed opinion would contradict 
him flatly in most cases. A history of crime is not 
written in this way, and we recommend Mr. Adam, if 
a second edition of his book is called for—a perfectly 
possible occurrence, because of the wide appeal of this 
subject—to tell more stories of actual crimes, and 
tell them more fully, to cut out all his deductions from 
these stories, to correct his proofs much more care¬ 
fully, and to verify the spelling of all the proper 
names. 

M. Claude, Chief of the Police under the Second 
Empire, writes of crime from a totally different stand¬ 
point, but his book has this in common with that of 
Mr. Adam, it owes its interest entirely to the sensa¬ 
tional stories it contains, and not a whit to the 
author’s reflections on life or morals or politics. M. 
Claude had not to rely on other people for his 
material—he knew all the great folk whom he men¬ 
tions, the accounts of crimes are told as often as not 
from the standpoint of the man who - arrested the 
criminals, and his outside information came from 
people like the Emperor Napoleon III., M. Thiers, M. 
Delessert, M. Lagrange, Madame de Montijo, and 
various princesses and Government agents, whose 
names are not always given, but whose high social 


or diplomatic position can be guessed at from the con¬ 
text. The memoirs, which have been translated by 
Miss K. P. Wormeley, are a condensation of the first 
half of M. Claude’s diary, which was published some 
twenty-seven years ago, and their range is from 1830, 
when the citizen king displaced his Legitimist relative, 
through the reigns of Louis Philippe and Napoleon 
III., to the overthrow of the Napoleonic regime after 
Sedan. What a timel Forty years of plotting and 
counterplotting; three revolutions, and the prisoners of 
yesterday the judges of to-day, with all the shocks and 
transformations in fortune that are thus implied. No 
wonder that the political and social crimes of such 
an epoch were lurid in character, and no wonder that 
M. Claude, Chief of the Police during a large part 
of the period, has been able to write an interesting 
book. We have the Napoleonic intrigues described 
and the preliminaries of the coup d’etat, the stories 
of the Choiseul-Praslin, Tropmann and Jud murders, 
the stories of the bombs of Orsini and of the Duke 
of Brunswick’s diamonds, and notes upon many other 
extraordinary or infamous incidents; and we have at 
the same time some frank exposures of the life led by 
some of the leading spirits in the conduct of the 
Second Empire. Here M. Claude is sometimes a 
little boring. His half-confidences may be diplomatic, 
and his allusions may—they probably do—mean a 
great deal more to those who are familiar with the 
underside of well-known events and persons during the 
reign of Louis Philippe and Napoleon III., than they 
can mean to the casual reader, but when the most 
appalling insinuations and even sinister accusations 
are directed against anyone, even a usurping 
Emperor, we ought to have more substantiation of 
the author’s views than sentences beginning, “ It is 
said.” M. Claude is proud of his possession of flair, 
and his own account of his talent does not err on the 
side of modesty, despite his words of disclaimer: 

I have a flair (he says) which, in spite of my temperament, excites 
my energy, and has rarely deceived me in my hunts for men. A 
thief or-a murderer, whom the Prefecture points out to me, becomes 
a prey of which I sometimes instantly divme the trail; the faintest 
indication of his passage endows me often with a species of second- 
sight. I do not wish to make a parade of my merits; but if, from 
the faintest indication, the most insignificant fact, I have often 
established a whole world of proofs and revelations, I owe such 
merits to a natural gift, a wholly special organisation. I was born 
a policeman as a greyhound is born to course. 

That may be all quite true, and we think 
that M. Claude’s employers must have regarded 
him in an identical light, or he would not have 
remained so many years in the same employ¬ 
ment, when all around him was being turned upside 
down and inside out. But flair and second-sight will 
not enable a man to read the hearts of kings or the 
ciphers of Cabinets with any certainty, while the man 
who is born a policeman is exactly the man to put 
an evil interpretation upon any guesses he may make. 
We must own to regarding M. Claude as a prejudiced 
witness in respect of Napoleon III., even if we cannot 
quite accept the estimate of the last French Emperor 
which is contained in Mr. W. Blanchard Jerrold’s 
official biography.' 

The records of crime always have their attraction, 
and both these books should command, and probably 
will obtain, a large sale, though of neither can it be 
said that it is an important human document or a suc¬ 
cessful piece of art. Both of them should be read 
because of the stories contained in them, while the 
reflections of the authors may in both instances be 
neglected considerably. M. Claude has an exag¬ 
gerated idea of the penetration of the policeman’s 
glance; while Mr. Adam’s credence in popular report 
leads him to generalise rashly and tritely, while it 
deprives his opinions of the individual weight which 
they might have enjoyed otherwise as those of an 
industrious observer. 
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NEW MEDIAEVAL LIBRARY—III. 

The Chatelaine of Vergi: A Romance of the Thirteenth 
Century. Translated by Alice Kempe-Welch; 
with the French text; with six illustrations from 
a contemporary ivory. Introduction by L. 
Brandin, Ph.D. Title page, repeated on cover, 
designed by Miss B. C. Hunter. New Mediaeval 
Library. Vol. 3. (Chatto and Windus, 5s. net 
and 7s. 6d. net.) 

“ The Chatelaine of Vergi ” is a simple and pathetic 
tragedy, told in ballad form by an unknown poet, be¬ 
tween about 1280 and 1288, if we are to accept the 
extreme dates fixed by Gaston Paris and M. Gaston 
Raynaud. It made an immense sensation all over 
France, Flanders and Holland, and is referred to or 
adapted by Froissart, Marguerite de Navarre, and Ban- 
dello, among many other authors known to the year 
1766, when it practically expired in an anonymous work 
of pure fiction, “ La Comtesse de Vergi et Raoul de 
Couci.” M. L. Brandin tells us in his introduction, 
that it still exists in eight MSS. of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, and five of the fifteenth and six¬ 
teenth. The translation is made from the text edited 
by M. Gaston Raynaud, who used the eight earlier 
texts only. Happily M. Raynaud’s text is printed after 
the translation, an addition which makes this volume 
by far the most interesting of the three, although we 
miss Mrs. Kempe-Welch’s really admirable notes. A 
knight, greatly loved by the Duke of Burgundy, 
secretly enjoys the love of the Duke’s niece, “ la 
Chastelaine de Vergi.” They have sworn to each 
other never to betray their secret. The Knight is re¬ 
garded with some curiosity by the courtiers, because 
he cannot force himself to pay open court to any lady. 
The Duchess has become violently enamoured of the 
Knight, and without committing herself beyond recall, 
skilfully leads him up to a dedaration, which to her 
chagrin, proves to be a blunt refusal to entertain any 
love in his breast, which would do dishonour to his 
master the Duke. The same night, the mendadous 
Duchess tells the Duke that the Knight whom he loves 
best, has persistently besieged her virtue. The Duke 
sends for the Knight, accuses him of his treachery, and 
banishes him from his territories. However, since it is 
evident that the Knight cannot say much in self defence 
without making matters worse than they already are, 
the Duke offers the Knight, as an alternative to banish¬ 
ment, the choice of answering upon oath any question 
which he may ask him. The simple Knight, unable 
to face separation from his beloved, falls into the trap 
set for him by inexorable fate,‘and takes the oath. 
The Duke, anxious to keep the skeleton in his own 
cupboard locked up, if he can, replies, that since no 
one has ever heard of the Knight paying court to any 
known lady, and he must naturally be cherishing some 
lady somewhere, he will be sufficiently assured that an 
error has arisen in the matter of the Duchess, if the 
Knight will confide to him who that lady of his love 
really is. After terrible searchings of heart, and as¬ 
sured by an oath of secrecy from the Duke, the Knight 
reveals his secret. The Duke, en bonhomme, is de¬ 
lighted with the story, and insists on accompanying the 
Knight on his next visit to the lady, and on staying to 
witness their happiness from a hiding place, without 
the lady’s knowledge. The expedition takes place, and 
the Duke is let into the secret of the lovers’ means of 
communication, which is the lady’s little dog, trained to 
give her silent notice of her lover’s approach. Shortly 
afterwards, the wicked Duchess, who, we fear, alone 
among the candid actors of this sad drama has any 
sense, observes that the Duke is more devoted to his 
Knight than ever. By dint of connubial persecution she 
succeeds in extracting the secret from the Duke under 


another oath of secrecy, confirmed in this case by a 
vow on his part that, if she ever does divulge it, he will 
immediately cut off her head. When Pentecost comes, 
the Duchess holds a Court, to which all the ladies are 
invited, and first among them the Duke’s niece, the 
Chastelaine de Vergi. The Duchess has no fixed plot, 
but the poet being a shrewd observer, and desiring to 
portray une mechante femme, writes thus: 

Lors ne pot garder ses paroles 
La duchoise qui vit son leu, 

Aim dist ausi comme par geu : 

“ Chastelaine, soiez bien cointe, 

Quar bel et preu jivez acointe.” 

Et cele respont simplement : 

“ Je ne sai quel acointement 
Vous penssez. ma dame, por voir, 

Que talent n’ai d’ami avoir 
Qui ne soit del tout a l’onor 
Et de moi et de mon seignor. 

—Je l’otroi bien ” dit la duchesse, 

“ Mais vous estes bone mestresse, 

Qui avez apris le mestier 
Du petit cbienet afetier.” 

Though no one present but herself understands the 
Duchess’s malice, the poor Chatelaine is cut to the 
heart. She retires to a small chamber, and in a scene 
of real poignancy, bemoans the supposed faithlessness 
of her lover, and prays for death. Her prayer is heard, 
and she dies of a broken heart. Meanwhile, her lover 
has missed her from the dance, and on finding her dead, 
slays himself upon her corpse. The Duke, finding the 
two corpses, and hearing what has passed, from a 
serving maid who had witnessed the tragedy, draws 
the Knight’s sword from his body and with it slays the 
Duchess in the midst of the dance. Overcome with 
remorse he renounces the duchy, sets out on a pilgrim¬ 
age, and enrolling himself among the Templars, never 
returns. M. Renaud is sure that the poet here relates 
a Court scandal which occurred between 1267 and 1272, 
in which Hugo IV., Due de Bourgogne, Beatrice de 
Champagne (as Duchess), and Laure de Lorraine (as 
Chatelaine) played their parts. But M. Brandin shows 
in his introduction, that either the poet has taken great 
liberties with the facts, or the ballad must be dated much 
later, for Beatrice de Champagne’s death did not occur 
until 1295, many years after that of Duke Hugo IV. 
It rather seems, that the poet chose a plot fairly 
familiar in its broad outlines, and located it at Vergi, 
in reference to a contemporary scandal connected with 
that place, without closer reference to its details. At 
any rate, he has localised it at Vergi for all time, 
wherever it took place. 


ARABIA’S DESERT RANGER 

Wanderings in Arabia. By Charles M. Doughty 
(abridged). Arranged by Edward Garnett. 
(Duckworth, 2 vols., 16s. net.) 

So-ho, Mr. Pessimist, have these twenty years not 
taught you a little modest discretion, the twenty years 
since this strange, strong book was first issued ? Still 
do we hear that this is the generation, almost the 
second generation, of pigmies. You tell us, from 
ha’penny paper, tedious platform and doleful pulpit, 
that we have no longer the genius to write great books 
nor the sense to read them. In an excess of conde¬ 
scension you bid us “ despise not the day of small 
things.” A small thing is a harvest, a quiet thing is 
a hill, and while you have stood with a new lamentation 
in your hand, painfully conning your elaborate 
analogies of decadence (not sparing us the familiar one 
of declining Rome), a harvest has sprung from the old 
earth, a hill has slowly cleared, the landscape is not as 
you saw it and declared it. Here, surely, dolorous 
friend, is an enduring book. 

Our dolorous friend may indeed have heard of those 
books of far lands, strange lands, morning or sunset 
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lands as we fondly deem them, which writers such as 
Mr. W. H. Hudson and Mr. Cunninghame Graham 
have given us. Rumour of the bright delight of Mr. 
Hudson, of the bitter whimsicality of the author of “ A 
Vanished Arcadia,” may have reached him, and mayhap 
he has dismissed them as brief trifles, immoment tales 
of travellers unaccountably disgusted with streets and 
sewers. But he will find nothing trifling about this 
book; in length it is some six hundred pages—where¬ 
fore, surely, it should appeal to him. Its matter—hear 
the author’s first paragraph: 

A new voice bailed me of an old friend when, first returned from 
the Peninsula, I passed again in that long street of Damascus which 
is called Straight; and suddenly taking me wonderingly by the hand, 
“Tell me (said he) since thou art here again in the peace and as¬ 
surance of Ullah, and whilst we walk, as in the former years, 
through the new blossoming orchards full of the sweet spring as the 
garden of God, what moved thee, or how couldst thou take such 
journeys into the fanatic Arabia? ” 

Mr. Doughty lived for some eighteen months among 
the Arab tribesmen, wandering lonely as a cloud over 
the harsh Peninsula, a Nasrany amid wild and fanatic 
Beduins. By what strange and immeasurable com¬ 
pulsion was it that these tameless ones of the desert, 
poor, treacherous, uncertain, but never quite caitiff, 
endured that their life should be made manifest and 
familiar to a stranger whom it were a privileged piety 
to kill 1 In the pages of this book, of which it is difficult 
to speak in moderate words, the story of this sojourn 
in the wonderful sealed land is told with a candour the 
farthest removed from egotism, with a vivid simplicity, 
a powerful directness, as rare as enchanting. Well does 
Mr. Edward Garnett (to whom we owe what must 
have been a painful business of abridgement, and a 
brief but admirable introduction) say: ‘‘It is a great 
human picture Doughty has drawn for us in ‘ Arabia 
Deserta,’ and not the least testimony to the great art 
of the writer is that we see him in the Arabians’ 
minds.” There is something noble in the absence of 
self-consciousness, in the patient fidelity and fulness of 
recital, in the spaciousness and sympathy of the book; 
and there is something massy and memorable in the 
grave English, a style as individual as Carlyle’s, but 
serene, powerful, meditative—owing something, as 
Mr. Garnett notes, to the Bible, but owing chiefly to 
the author’s own intense mind. There is, too, the 
delicacy of strength in this prose, and the felicitous 
strangeness of an accomplished master; strange words 
are used, pious revivals and happy discoveries; it is 
prose of a singular dignity of rhythm, conveying a con¬ 
tinuous sense of distant music to which the pilgrim- 
words are marching. Here is a passage that will fitly 
illustrate some of the qualities both of style and matter, 
the subject of the portrait being a certain Mohammed 
Aly, surveyor of the Kellas (fortified water-stations) 
between Tebuk and el-Medina, “ an amiable bloody 
ruffian ”: 

A diseased senile body he was, full of ulcers, and past the middle 
age, so that he looked not to live long, his visage much like a fiend, 
dim with the leprosy of the soul and half fond; he shouted when he 
spoke with a startling voice, as it might have been of the ghrfil : of 
his dark heart ruled Dy so weak a head, we had hourly alarms in the 
lonely kella. Well could he speak (with a certain erudite utterance) 
to his purpose, in many or in few words. . . . His tales seasoned 

with saws, which are the wisdom of the unlearned, we heard for 
more than two months, they were never ending. He told them so 
lively to the eye that they could not be bettered, and part were of his 
own motley experience. Of a licentious military tongue, and now 
in the shipwreck of a good understanding, with the bestial insane 
instincts and the like compunctions of a spent humanity, it seemed the 
jade might have been (if great had been his chance) another Tiberius 
senex. With all this he was very devout as only they can be, and in 
his religion scrupulous. 

Fulness of life is in this book. The record of nomad 
existence has a singular fascination: of the nomads’ 
hospitality in their poor “ flitting-houses of hair,” 
freely yielded in honourable, unquestioning silence, and 
in amazing contrast to the “ sordid inhospitality of the 
towns”; of their coffee-hearth in the desert with its 


opportunities of astute courtesy; of their cupidity and 
cunning thefts, their mild, expeditious justice; of their 
eager faith in vaccination, safe-guarding them against 
the small-pox that issues forth with the returning 
pilgrims from pestilential Mecca; of their oaths and 
subtility; of their brotherliness, born of common en¬ 
durance of almost incessant privation; of their austere 
indolence, their miseries, strife and irrevocably wild 
hearts; of their wives and camels. Well does Mr. 
Doughty write of the camels, faithful allies of the 
nomads in their idle wrestle with an unkindly lean 
earth: 


If, after some shower, the great drinkless cattle find rain-water 
lodged in any hollow rocks, I have seen them slow to put down their 
heavy long necks; so they snuff to it, and bathing but the borders 
of their flaggy lips, blow them out and shake the head again as it 
were with loathing. . . . Driven home full-bellied at sunset, 

they come hugely bouncing in before their herdsmen : the house¬ 
holders, going forth from the booths, lure to them as they run lurch¬ 
ing by, with loud Wolloo-wolloo-wolloo, and to stay them Woh-ho, 
woh-ho, woh-ho! they chide any that strikes a tent-cord with hutch! 
The camels are couched every troop beside, about, and the more of 
them before the booth of their household; there all night they lie 
ruckling and chawing their huge cuds till the light of the morrow. 


The raiding of certain of the Fukara Beduins’ camels 
by a distant tribe affords an illustration of the fatalistic 
apathy with which even the greatest calamities are 
regarded; and it is curious to note that something, at 
least, of this fatalism, though clearly none of the 
apathy, seems to have passed into the adventurous 
author’s mind. Judicially he pays tribute to the nomad 
eloquence, fantasy, and “ natural musing conscience of 
good and evil ”; the “ loose Arabian tales of the great 
border-cities are but profane ninnery to their stern 
natural judgments”; but he does not seek to fling a 
false glamour over the Semitic nature of his compan¬ 
ions, from which the “ herdsmen’s grossness ” is never 
absent. Heartily plain is his summing-up: 


To speak of the Arabs at the worst, in one word, the mouth of the 
Arab is full of cursing and lies and prayers; their heart is a 
deceitful labyrinth. We have seen their urbanity; gall and venom 
is in their least ill-humour; disdainful, cruel, outrageous is their 
malediction. 

Withal there is a kindly feeling towards these inheri¬ 
tors of the desert; and on their part, perhaps, some 
now remember the strange Nasrany, intruder on the 
Faithful’s wide home, journeying with uncompre¬ 
hended intent; or already, maybe, Khalil is no more 
than a tradition, and his wonders, his singularity, his 
deplored heresy, are matter for some Epic relation in 
the ears of. the next Beduin generation. So, grave and 
unfathomable, he goes freely with the homeless Arabs, 
sharing their privations, conceding nought to their 
religion, never abjuring his own, wandering with them 
through the nameless habitation of the desert wind, 
more secure with the untrammelled tribesmen in the 
native wildness of sand and sun than in the builded 
Teyma, “ tall island of palms, enclosed with long clay 
orchard-walls, fortified with high towers.” Kinglake 
has written, in Eothen, of the Beduins after a journey 
from Gaza to Cairo, writing (in his own phrase) like 
a boy in the fourth form, with school-boy pity. But 
Mr. Doughty writes with the calm understanding, the 
patient acceptance, the profound and passionate 
humanity of one who makes nothing of geographical 
limitations. Here, surely, is part of the secret of his 
serene security in frequent jeopardy. There is no idle 
pity for the wild Beduins, defrauded of the blessings of 
industrial citizenship; no contempt for their ignorance; 
no elegy for their yet unmanifested destiny. It is, in 
the broad sense, a cultured mind that beholds this alien 
life, judging without narrow censure, praising without 
impertinent regret; a cultured humanity which regards 
nothing human as of itself mean and contemptible, 
and into which something of the largeness of the 
Desert has passed, but nothing of the keen and 
illiberal harshness of the inhabitants thereof. 
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There is much we should like to mention, much we 
should like to quote, especially from the closing chap¬ 
ters of Mr. Doughty’s final prolonged peril in the 
threatening neighbourhood of Mecca, when the narra¬ 
tive moves with the throbbing alarm of drums. But 
for this we must urge the reader to get the book. 
There is, we fancy, a reflection of the “ spacious days ” 
in the manner of this traveller, returning, after his 
sojourn of nigh two years among the all but nameless 
ones of the Arabian Desert, to write such a book as 
this, and following it in the fulness of time (to Mr. 
Pessimist’s dismay) with a six-volume Epic of early 
Britain. So an adventurous Englishman of Eliza¬ 
beth’s days, returned from wanderings over 
desert seas and strife jn tropic forests, would come 
home with a tale which yet holdeth children from play 
and old men from the chimney-corner—come home to 
write, perhaps, from prison, with the grave rhythm of 
eloquent life, the solemn praise of "eloquent, just and 
mighty death.” 


MEMOIR OF LORD WANTAGE. 
V.C.. K.C.B. 

Lord Wantage. A Memoir by his Wife. (Smith 
Elder, 10s. 6d. net.) 

This is the record of the life of a gallant high-minded 
gentleman—written by a no less high-minded lady, 
his wife—“ who shared equally his toils and his 
triumphs.” 

Robert Lindsay was born in 1832 and was the son 
of a Guardsman, a retired Peninsular general, of the 
noble home of Crawford and Balcarres. His family 
history is rather amply sketched in the first chapter. 

He joined the Scots Fusilier Guards at the age of 
eighteen, and in their ranks saw through the whole 
Crimean campaign. Five chapters are devoted to this 
grim experience of war, and very really are brought 
home to us the terrible hardships which were endured 
by our gallant soldiers, the result of criminal in¬ 
capacity at home. At the Alma, at Inkerman, Lindsay 
performed a heroic part, and then took his share in the 
toilsome siege of Sebastopol. His letters from the 
Crimea, those of a subaltern of the Guards, are very 
graphic, very interesting, and show throughout the 
strong personality of the writer. While still young, 
Lindsay developed a decided character; a little critical, 
perhaps, and while beloved by his comrades, he was 
somewhat feared for a certain aloofness. Above all, 
these letters are marked by a deep religious bent of 
mind which influenced his whole life. He was a man of 
singular personal beauty. 

Lindsay returned to England with his regiment, and 
was one of the first recipients of the Victoria Cross— 
the only one to be gazetted to that most desired of 
decorations for two acts of gallantry; one at the Alma, 
one at Inkerman. He received the Cross from Queen 
Victoria on June 27th, 1856. The Crimean letters are 
supplemented by an- interesting review of past events, 
written in 1888, when Lord and Lady Wantage visited 
the Crimea again. 

He became Equerry to the Prince of Wales (our 
King) soon after his return from the Crimea, and so 
came into the close contact with the Royal Family which 
lasted till his death. On November 17th, 1858, Robert 
Lindsay married the Honourable Harriet Jones Lloyd 
(the authoress), daughter of Lord Overstone, and he 
took the name of Lloyd-Lindsay. This marriage 
enddWed him with a life’s comrade, and with great 
possessions. He left the Guards at the age of twenty- 
seven as a Captain and Lieut.-Colonel, but he soon 
began soldiering again. Less than two years later he 
was found heart and soul committed to the Volunteer 


movement, and he became Colonel of the Berkshire 
Volunteers, which he raised. The sketch which Lady 
Wantage gives us of the awakening of the nation to 
voluntary arms is very vivid. She describes how the year 
after the movement began, 20,000 volunteers marched 
past the Queen in Hyde Park (Lloyd-Lindsay bringing 
400 Berkshire men), and how the year afterwards the 
force had absolutely reached the number of 160,000 
men. And the expression of the nafional feeling 
which prompted the Volunteer movement is best given 
in the words of that eminent financier and statesman, 
Lord Overstone: 

As to the occupation of London I cannot contemplate or trace to 
its conclusion such a supposition. My only answer is, it must never 
be. 

It is well that we should keep those four words dinned 
in our ears, in days when the efficiency of the Services 
are liable to be endangered from desire of retrench¬ 
ment. 

The hero of these memoirs raised the first corps of 
mounted infantry in the early ’sixties from among 
the farmers and followers of the Pytcheley Hunt. He 
commanded the Honourable Artillery Company in 
1866, and for some subsequent years achieving many 
beneficial reforms, and thus, when the force came of 
age in 1881, he was made a K.C.B., and later became 
the Brigadier commanding the Volunteers of the Home 
Counties. But musketry became early the object of 
his closest attention, and Lloyd-Lindsay’s name is 
connected with one of the most popular competitions 
at Wimbledon. Lord Wantage was president of the 
last three meetings at Wimbledon, and of the first 
at Bisley. 

Parliament was entered in 1865, and Lloyd-Lindsay 
sat as one of the members for Berkshire almost con¬ 
tinually from then till he took his seat in the House 
of Lords as Baron Wantage of Lockinge in 1885. His 
peerage came as a goodly heritage, for no more truly 
noble-minded man has earned it. In 1877 he was 
Financial Secretary at the War Office, which office he 
held for the remainder of Lord Beaconsfield’s Ministry, 
and though he never took office again, his long Parlia¬ 
mentary career was full of work, and he did not limit 
his labours to the side which he supported. He 
served more than once on commissions assembled by 
Liberal Governments. 

To the service of the Red Cross Society he gave 
great devotion, and himself bore relief to many thous¬ 
ands in 1870, at the Siege of Paris, to the Germans, 
outside, and to the French under Trochu defending 
the town, and a- most interesting account is given of 
the adventures that he passed through. Lloyd-Lind¬ 
say earned on this occasion the lasting friendship of 
the Prussian Royal family. Again he took active 
steps for the relief of the sick and wounded in the 
fighting in Servia in 1877, and in the Russo-Turkish 
War that followed. 

But with all these public interests outside, his 
home life at Lockinge, the life of the country 
had the greatest charm for Lord Wantage. He 
farmed at one time 13,000 acres himself, and his stock 
—first Herefords, then Shorthorns, then Shire horses 
—gained great renown, his Shire horse, Prince 
William, winning the gold medal of the Royal Agri¬ 
cultural Society in 1894, which Lord Wantage re¬ 
ceived from Queen Victoria’s hand. Lady Wantage 
is very happy in her pictures of Berkshire country 
life. These memoirs were written for private circula¬ 
tion only. We congratulate ourselves and the reading 
world that the authoress has given them to publication, 
so that we may have a clear insight into the 
character and life of one “ who is a great loss, but 
who has been a great gain,” to quote from a letter of 
Miss Florence Nightingale, which ends the memoirs. 
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LORD CROMER’S BOOK: ITS 
PERSONAL ASPECT 

In deference to the purely literary tradition of The 
Academy I will endeavour to treat this book less as the 
political manifesto it primarily is, than as a revelation 
of the writer’s character, almost perhaps what it is the 
fashion to call a “ human document.” 

The book is a composite work, written not all of a 
piece, but at various dates and in varying moods of the 
writer’s personality—self-confident, optimistic, dis¬ 
appointed; petulant with opposition, angry with defeat. 
The predominant note is egotism, the egotism of a 
superior mind too intelligent for common vanity, 
ingenious in self-concealment, yet all-absorbing; at 
times passionate, even fierce. It is the work of a man 
who, during a long lifetime has been building up for 
himself a structure of enduring fame, and who finds it 
crumbling at tfte base when almost achieved. If Lord 
Cromer could have left Cairo two years ago, his name 
would have had a secure place in the rolls of honour, 
not only of his own country, where he is still unsus¬ 
pected of failure, but of the world at large and of those 
Egyptians whose love he imagined he had secured. A 
few mistakes, the result of his own pride, have ruined 
that chance; and it is in the secret bitterness of a soul 
disappointed, so to say, of its eternity that the final 
touches of his self-praise have been penned. 

Egotism, as a leading feature of Lord Cromer’s char¬ 
acter, all who have watched him closely and have studied 
his yearly Reports from Egypt with knowledge of the 
situation have been long aware of. Year after year 
they have read these monumental treatises pre¬ 
sented to both Houses of Parliament, and have 
seemed to be perusing some new first chapters 
of the Book of Genesis, where a new earth 
and a new terrestial paradise were described as being 
created step by step out of nothing. It was always 
‘‘the Lord” describing his own work, ‘‘the Lord” 
seeing all that he had done, and finding “ it was very 
good.” Not that this was recorded too ostentatiously. 
The angels and ministers of the Lord were also praised; 
but they were ministers and angels only, creatures 
without volition and winged but to obey. Meanwhile, 
the exultant earth—so it seemed, as one read—leaped up 
in joy at its own happiness, its new life, its riches, its 
extreme good fortune in being the creature of so benefi¬ 
cent a creator. The toiling millions of the Nile Valley, 
one felt, were blessing Lord Cromer daily in their well- 
watered fields and naming him in their prayers. Egypt, 
whatever failures there might be found elsewhere in the 
British Empire—Egypt, at least,' was an assured 
success. The Times spoke of it as an “Imperial asset.” 
Lord Cromer was beyond all question the Empire’s 
most successful son. If any doubted, were there not 
these, his own Reports, printed in official Blue Books, 
to prove it? And no one doubted. Honours were 
heaped on him, hereditary titles, ribbons, the Order of 
Merit. He was on the pinnacle of his fame. Death at 
that moment would have made Lord Cromer in all 
history immortal; even the apotheosis of that quasi¬ 
death, a self-sought official retirement, amid the united 
lamentations of the land that bred him and the land that 
he had saved. But it was not to be. At the last moment 
he blundered badly, and he fell. I am too generous to 
name once more the name that was his ruin. He fell, not 
visibly in the eye of his countrymen, who only yet half 
understand his discomfiture, but in that of the larger 
world, and notably of Egypt. When he returned for 
the last time to Cairo, in the autumn of 1906, he found 
a change for which he was unprepared. The inhabi¬ 
tants of Paradise, if they still feared him, loved him, 
alas! no more. It was a fact which at Cairo could not 
be concealed, though it was concealed from the English 
public. In a few months it became clear, even to 
official eyes at home, loath to admit it, that Lord 


Cromer was a lost force for any further good he could 
effect upon the Nile. He had even become an encum¬ 
brance to the Empire, a spoke in the diplomatic wheel. 
And he retired, twelve months too late for his fame, a 
disappointed man. 

The publication of this book, written for the most 
part in happier circumstances, is the result of his secret 
misfortune. From that point of view, as a belated last 
monument of self-laudation mixed with present bitter¬ 
ness, it is worthy of our pity. I, who do not pretend to 
be politically his friend, am sorry for him that he has 
published it. It will be received with a chorus of praise 
in the ignorant Press; but elsewhere it will only empha¬ 
sise his lethal quarrel with the Egyptian people. 

As a work of history, “ Modern Egypt ” is to a large 
extent a fraud. It is not true history at all, but a bit 
of special pleading by an interested and insincere 
pleader. It hardly pretends to have a regard for truth, 
other than official truth. It is a picture, painted, like 
the scenery of a theatre, to enhance the glory of a chief 
actor. There is the sombre background of a pre- 
Cromerian past, relieved with hardly a ray of official 
light. The native rulers of Egypt pass in grim pro¬ 
cession, dimly shown, spendthrifts and fools and mur¬ 
derers. There is no exception to the dark costuming 
of their characters. Said Pasha, whose reign is still 
remembered by the quite old fellahin of the Delta as 
their “ Age of Gold,” a period favourably compared by 
them even with the present age, when the land tax stood 
at 40 piastres in contrast to the 160 piastres of to-day, 
when living was incredibly cheap and the yoke of 
administration sat easily on their necks, stands in Lord 
Cromer’s pages no less lugubriously draped than the 
half mad but economical Abbas, or the rapacious 
prodigal Ismail. Short flashes, borrowed from Senior’s 
Journals, display the viceregal incapacities and reveal 
their crimes. All this, however, is only a stage mana¬ 
ger’s arrangement, a contrast devised to heighten the 
effect of the first entry of .Great Britain with Sir Evelyn 
Baring on the scene. 

Lord Cromer (then Major Baring) arrived in Egypt 
in 1877, in a subordinate financial position, and re¬ 
mained there a short three years. This period is treated 
with lucidity and at length. On his own ground, 
finance, Lord Cromer is not open to criticism, at least 
by me; and this part of his book is, I do not doubt it, 
entirely correct. The facts were within the writer’s 
personal knowledge, and he has no object in perverting 
them. One thing only I will point out, for it is in 
accordance with my estimate of his character. Whereas 
he is generous in his praise of such comparatively small 
official fry as Sir Gerald Fitzgerald, his French 
colleague, de Blignieres, and Sir Auckland Colvin, who 
has recently adulated him in a ponderous work, he has 
hardly a word of acknowledgment for his only con¬ 
spicuous rival in the financial rescue of Egypt, Sir 
Rivers Wilson. That Sir Rivers, President of the Com¬ 
mission of Inquiry and President of the Commission of 
Liquidation, was the true author of the financial system 
on which Lord Cromer’s triumphs have since been built, 
is, I believe, undeniable. But in Lord Cromer’s 
account of these two Commissions his name occurs 
almost without commendation. The first year of the 
dual control is a brief episode of light. Then Major 
Baring leaves Cairo for another post in India, and dark¬ 
ness once more descends on the Egyptian stage. 

What shall I say of the account given of the Revolu¬ 
tion of 1881-2 ? Here Lord Cromer, having nothing to 
say of his own doings, for he was absent during the 
whole period, and, moreover, has a purpose to serve in 
adopting the official version of events as his own, pre¬ 
serves a discreet silence, except to endorse the manifold 
errors of the Blue Books. Any real statement of the 
truth would, he doubtless felt, invalidate the foundation 
of legality on which the fabric of his own administrative 
work was later to be based. So he carefully 
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abstains from enquiry in any form likely to prejudice 
that position. As a diplomatist and a statesman this, 
I suppose, is fair game; but as an historian it is 
hardly “ cricket.” 

I have long noticed that it is a part of Lord Cromer’s 
habit of mind—doubtless the result of many years of the 
busy practical life he has led—to leave matters of the 
past, or present matters not directly connected with his 
work in hand, unexamined. I have noticed it in such 
cases of public interest as, living in Egypt, have been 
pressed on me by my Egyptian friends, and which 
at their request I have from time to time brought 
before him. I have always found him, while willing to 
listen, unwilling to examine. If the case happened to 
be one already treated, however ill, his impulse was not 
to reconsider it. It was enough in his judgment 
that it had been decided, no matter how, no matter 
by whom. He had no time to go back upon a chose 
jugee. This attitude of mind in an administrator is, 
I suppose, a necessity. He has to economise his atten¬ 
tion. He cannot investigate things not absolutely 
urgent. But, as I have said, in an historian it is fatal. 
The chose jugee is precisely the thing it is his business 
to re-examine, and with a mind always ready to reverse 
a pronouncement not in accordance with better know¬ 
ledge. Lord Cromer’s mind is consequently quite 
unapt for the work of historic accuracy he has here 
professed to undertake. It is not history in any sense 
of taking real pains as to facts and telling the whole 
truth. Moreover, Lord Cromer is not sincere. Lord 
Cromer’s long career at Cairo, where, working the 
diplomatic machinery of the “ Veiled Protectorate,” he 
was playing every day of his life a double role and 
always a feigned one, has warped his official sense of 
truth to the extent of making it incapable of straight¬ 
forwardness. His whole atmosphere, sitting at his 
desk in the Kasr el Dubbara, nominally a Consul- 
General but in reality despotic master of Egypt, obliged 
by the dual character he had assumed to be at one 
moment responsible for everything, at the next devoid 
of authority, was one necessarily of make-believe. He 
could not, if he tried it, at the end of twenty years, 
divest his mind of unreality. And so it is in his book. 

His account of the Revolution is wholly without desire 
to know or make known the reality. He never, in any 
instance, except once, where, following my lead, he 
saddles France with the responsibility of the “ Joint 
Note,” tries to come to grips with facts. He repeats 
sophisms he knows well to be untrue, because, to tell the 
truth would be untimely, indiscreet, injurious to the 
diplomatic make-believe on which England’s position in 
Egypt and his own has for a generation rested. He 
knew, while he was writing, that to investigate the 
obscure intrigues of the years in question would, in the 
first place, occupy a vast deal of his valuable time, and 
in the second place, run for him a risk of having to 
remould, if he disclosed it, the diplomatic basis of his 
life. Therefore, he did not examine native evidence 
or call witness in any quarter where he would be likely 
to learn a new and tiresome truth. He preferred to 
take the official version as it stood. This, I repeat, is 
not a method of history. Historically “ Modern 
Egypt ” is an imposture. 

Still less pardonable, it seems to me, is the petulant 
anger shown by him in a series of acid little notes 
appended quite recently to his original text, directed 
against my own work, “ A Secret History of the Occu¬ 
pation of Egypt,” where I have followed a method 
the reverse of his own. Enjoying, as he did not, 
unbounded leisure, and living in native Egyptian 
society—especially the society of those who had taken 
part in the revolution—I had for twenty years and more 
been collecting my materials of knowledge. I had at 
my elbow as my fellow labourer in the work the one 
man, a Moslem, in all Egypt with the most 
critical, the most judicious mind, as Lord Cromer 
himself acknowledges, the late Grand Mufti, Sheykh 


Mohammed Abdu. Moreover, I was myself a 
free man, under no obligation to silence, either 
private or Official, and with no other inducement to 
write except as a contribution to knowledge of the 
time. Whatever, then, may have been my original dis- 

?[ualification for an historic task—and Lord Cromer, 
orgetful of his own short trespass into the temple of 
the Muse, seems to think, with Mr. Moberly Bell, that 
poetry is a disqualification—I had advantages in writing 
of the period he could not really pretend to. His own 
narrative, though published to-day, was manifestly 
written no few years ago, certainly before the appear¬ 
ance of my own, and the publication of my history 
seems to have annoyed him. My novel presentment, 
drawn from native sources, of the Egyptian revolu¬ 
tionary case, was necessarily in contradiction of his 
conventional official one; and 1 imagine that the chief 
reason of his annoyance was the trouble it gave him by 
obliging him to some extent to reconsider, in light of 
it, the story he had told. It was, however, too late for 
him any longer to examine the native evidence he had 
neglected to consult during his official career. Sheykh 
Mohammed Abdu was dead, and he himself had left 
Cairo; nor was there means for him of rebutting the 
evidence I had got together other than a petulant denial. 
The result seems to have been a loss of temper, display¬ 
ing itself in these notes. They are little stiletto thrusts, 
where the assailant, unable to bring matters to an issue 
face to face, seeks to discredit a rival narrator and 
political opponent by a side attack and dishonourable 
charges. 

It is really astonishing that Lord Cromer, a man so 
high placed in the world’s eye, should have con¬ 
descended to such methods. I will give an instance. 
At page 255 of Lord Cromer’s book it is recorded that, 
in January, 1882, I acted, at Sir Edward Malet’s request, 
as intermediary for him with the Nationalists. The 
incident stands in my own book, where the true account 
is given of what took place between me and the 
Nationalist deputies, members of their new Assembly. 
It was a question between one party which claimed to 
vote the Budget, and another party which, under Sir 
Edward Malet’s and Sir Auckland Colvin’s pressure, 
were for yielding the right. There was no question 
whatever of the army in the case, nor was there a word 
said about their relations with it in my discussion with 
them. Yet Lord Cromer, after quoting my book, has 
the ill-faith to remark: “ The selection (of Mr. Blunt as 
intermediary) was an unfortunate one .... He 
advised the Nationalists to hold to the army or they 
would be ‘ annexed to Europe.’ ” Now this plainly 
implies that I betrayed the trust reposed in me by Sir 
Edward Malet, and that my book shows that I had 
done so. The ill-faith consists in applying to this 
occasion, where I was acting as intermediary, words 
which, on a quite different occasion and under quite 
different circumstances, four months later, and when I 
had long ceased to be Malet’s intermediary, I tele¬ 
graphed from England. I put it plainly to Lord 
Cromer here: Is this fair dealing in any sense, either as 
a controversalist or an historian, or simply as an 
honourable man ? 

Some half dozen other little treacheries, not quite so 
bad perhaps as this one, are scattered over Lord 
Cromer’s record of the Revolution, with all of which 
I am ready to deal seriatim when the occasion serves. 
But for the moment I content myself with this one. It 
will suffice to show that the estimate of Lord Cromer’s 
as a calm, deliberate mind, incapable of other than 
straightforward dealing, and as such the mind of a 
reliable historian, is the reverse of true. I have still 
much to say upon this head, and upon the more inter¬ 
esting revelations of character contained in the later 
sections of the book. But for to-day this must suffice. 
I hope to renew my criticism of “ Modern Egypt ” in 
a later number of The Academy. 

Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. 
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THE BOOKLOVERS’ MECCA 

London, which is a city of multitudinous memories, 
contains many centres of attraction, and he must be a 
dull and unimaginative being who is slow to perceive 
the romance of Westminster Abbey or the dark and 
sombre mystery of the Tower. The emotions aroused 
by these great buildings, however, are charged with an 
intensity too awful for the more commonplace moments 
of life. I suppose that for each one of us there is some 
little spot of London soil—some church, perhaps, or 
dingy thoroughfare—that we cherish for reasons quite 
individual and peculiar. To meditative minds the 
Charing Cross Road holds associations which the more 
historic parts of London fail to supply. For it 13 here 
that the second-hand bookseller plies his ancient and 
honourable trade. 

We hunt the sweet berry 
With purple-stained ardour; 

Each bramble one hooks in 
Is bent ’neath its load : 

It’s free and it’s merry 
In Nature’s rich larder— 

But O ! to hunt books in 
The Charing Cross Road 1 

So sings Mr. E. V. Lucas, in a pleasant poem of antici¬ 
pations, and I, for one, am whole-heartedly with the 
genial author of “ Fireside and Sunshine ” in this 
matter. For I reckon an afternoon’s adventures 
among the London bookstalls as among the chief joys 
of existence. 

The second-hand bookseller has not escaped the 
leavening influence of democracy. He has surrendered 
quietude and distinction for (I hope) an increase of 
trade. But the old aristocratic seclusion which be¬ 
longed to him in a former time he can no longer claim. 
He shares his newly-found habitat with publishers and 
pickle-makers. 

Yet something of the splendid tradition of a former 
age still lingers round his new home. After all, no 
mere change of place or circumstance can avail to 
destroy the romance of his trade. The long line of 
books which temptingly awaits your inspection outside 
his shop awakens a thousand memores, desires, con¬ 
jectures. From what dismantled library has come this 
goregously-bound edition of the letters and poems of 
Gray? This small, well-worn “ De Imitatione Christi,” 
each page of which is scored all over with pencil notes 
—how came it here ? Meditatively one turns over the 
volumes, rejecting that, lingering for a moment over 

this. Here is one with a book-plate. “ Ex Libris -” 

You start as you recognise the name of a distinguished 
author, one whose works are familiar on your own 
bookshelves. And this man, whom, not knowing, you 
have loved and venerated, could sell his Lamb like any 
common huckster! Hardly can you believe in the pos¬ 
sibility of such sacrilege. 

You toss contemptuously aside a handful of modern 
novels. But here is a book which arrests your at¬ 
tention—" Companions of my Solitude.” It is the 
second edition, published in 1851, and printed with the 
old-fashioned “ s’s ’’—surely one of the last of its kind. 
You have, perhaps, a liking for these early Victorian 
writers, and you are prepared to make the bookseller a 
reasonable offer. He anticipates you by asking nine- 
pence. Oh, Arthur Helps 1 Arthur Helps I How are 
the mighty fallen 1 

I remember coming across a volume of stray verses 
in one of these Charing Cross Road shops. The verses 
themselves were of no intrinsic value—Heaven forgive 
me, for the man is a friend of mine I—but the book con¬ 
tained on the fly-leaf the autograph of Lionel Johnson. 

I cheerfully paid the half-crown demanded, and carried 
my treasure home with feelings of heartfelt satisfac¬ 
tion. I had saved it from other, and perhaps profaner 
hands. 


If, though no book-lover yourself, you are in search 
of new experiences, you could hardly do better than 
visit a few of these shops one afternoon. An inter¬ 
ested spectator of the great human comedy will find 
much to engage his attention. The best time is about 
five o’clock—or, if the day happens to be Saturday, a 
little earlier—for it is then that book-buyers most do 
congregate. 

It is a heterogeneous assemblage. You may easily 
distinguish the born bookworm, however, by a slight 
stoop of the shoulder, and by his manner in handling 
books. He approaches each volume with a certain 
reverence, as well knowing the homage that is due to 
these emperors of the mind. While others, after a 
casual and careless glance, pass quickly by, he is 
content to linger, for an hour or more if need be. The 
young man intent or forming a library after the ap¬ 
proved pattern of an Avebury or an Acton is less 
patient. He snatches eagerly at some coveted volume 
—a Green’s “ Short History,” perhaps—for the pos¬ 
session of which he is quite willing to barter his last 
half-crown. The clergyman in search of theological 
literature is a frequent visitor. Then there is the pro¬ 
fessional student, the man of many books. His 
ockets bulge with them, and he carries them under 
is arm. He is perhaps the most popular of all 
customers with the second-hand bookseller, for there 
is always something that he wants. 

If you have not been too absorbed in watching the 
clientele of the bookstall, you will have learned by now 
something about the books themselves. You find, for 
instance, that Mr. Kipling’s novels are in great 
demand, particularly those in the old blue edition. 
Just inside some of the shops there are small book¬ 
cases with about four shelves, and you find a certain 
incongruity in the fact that on one of these shelves Miss 
Marie Corelli’s “ Barabbas ” is placed next to George 
Meredith’s “ Diana of the Crossways.” Yet, even 
while you reflect on this strange juxtaposition, 
“ Barabbas ” is sold and “ Diana ” remains. His¬ 
torical books and memoirs—particularly if recently 
published—appear to fetch good prices. Poetry, I fear, 
is a drug in the market, though Mr. Swinburne still 
manfully holds his own. First editions of Stephen 
Phillips, for which a year or two ago you had to pay 
two and sometimes three guineas, can now be pur¬ 
chased for a mere song. A half-crown will buy you a 
“ Herod.” Of theological works there is a great 
variety, and they are all cheap. Not so books of travel, 
which, for some reason or other, still retain their 
ancient popularity. The great English classics may, it 
seems, be obtained at a trifling cost, and even early 
editions are, as a rule, not expensive. The growth of 
the reprint and the coming of “ Everyman’s Library ” 
have tended to cheapen prices. They have also, I am 
afraid, tended to lessen the traditional respect for 
literature. For, as Ruskin long since pointed out, it 
is a distinguishing characteristic of human nature that 
it values only those things that it has been at some 
sacrifice to obtain. 

Personally, I am no bibliomaniac, and I buy books in 
order to read them, but I have no use for the modern 
reprint. I would not surrender my “ Aids to Reflec¬ 
tion ”—it is the fourth edition—in its two small octavo 
volumes bound in dark green boards for the most 
gorgeously-produced edition of this year of grace 1908. 
There is an aristocratic stateliness and charm about 
these older volumes which is wholly lacking in their 
successors. The spirit of the author still lingers in 
their pages. _ It is an intellectual delight to pick up 
some Pickering volume, for instance, with the pub¬ 
lisher’s advertisements facing the fly-leaf, or some 
volume of eighteenth-century verse, with Stothard’s or 
Westall’s engravings. As for the reprint, it is a mere 
parvenu in the world of books. 
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The theme, however, though tempting, is of the 
nature of a digression. Perhaps, after all, it is the 
human aspect of the question which is of the greatest 
and most permanent interest. Even the dingy book¬ 
stall is not without its tragedies. I remember, some 
years ago, entering a second-hand bookshop not far 
from one of the great London railway stations, when 
my attention was arrested by the sight of a small, 
shabbily-dressed man who was at that moment leaving 
the shop. He reminded me strangely of Watts’s por¬ 
trait of John Stuart Mill, and there was a certain look 
in his eyes that haunted me for days. 

The bookseller turned to me : “ An old customer 01 

mine, sir,” he remarked. “ He’s taken to selling his 
books lately, though—I don’t know why.” 

T. Michael Pope. 


FIRST AID TO LISTENERS 

It is an age in which little problems are continually 
being set for music-loving people to solve. No sooner 
is the problem set than we are supplied with a ready¬ 
made crib, and generally more than one, to the answer. 

The latest problem has been the music of Debussy. 
We had a short time in which to toy with it. We lis¬ 
tened to a single orchestral piece by him, “ L’apres- 
midi d’un faune,” a few piano pieces, an occasional 
song; the most enterprising of our educational centres, 
the Royal College of Music, introduced us to his string 
quartet. Soon, however, Queen’s Hall would allow us 
no longer respite. M. Claude Debussy was sum¬ 
moned to conduct his own work here in London and 
to let us hear what he is really worth. He came on 
February 1st, we both saw and heard; we took our 
little problem home to ruminate thereon, and lo! upon 
the table lay a little book, “ Living Masters of Music: 
Claude Achille Debussy,” was inscribed upon its cover. 
It was the ready-made crib which Mr. Lane put into 
our hands at the moment that the Queen’s Hall Or¬ 
chestra set us our examination paper. We need not 
be superior to the use of a crib, but we do demand that 
it should be an efficient one. To test this we must 
see clearly what it is that the listener to Debussy’s 
music needs to be told. He cannot hear “ L’apres- 
midi d’un faune ” and the three symphonic sketches, 
‘‘La mer,” played in succession, as they were on 
February 1st, without realising that their composer is 
working in a different medium to that in which other 
music has been moulded. Something in his system 
of combining sounds is new. Here is “ something rich 
and strangle,” to which we only hesitate to give the 
name of beauty till we can do so with complete know¬ 
ledge. That it is the outcome of a mind full of fan¬ 
tastic imaginings is certain, and the composer knows 
so well how to handle his peculiar idiom that he easily 
carries his hearers with him and makes them share his 
visions in virtue of the actual sound of his music. 
For although he gives titles and descriptions to 
accompany his works, yet one does not need the poem 
of Mallarme to see the pictures which “ L’apres-midi 
d’un faune ” brings before one, nor do the titles of 
the three sea pieces add much to their meaning. The 
newcomer to Debussy’s music feels all this even if he 
does not grasp it mentally, but if he rebels against the 
hypnotic condition into which the music lures him, 
and determines, as it were, to look it in the face and 
to know how its composer works, and what this 
strange medium of expression actually is, his difficul¬ 
ties begin and he turns to the crib for help. 

There seemed hope that Mrs. Franz Liebich, the 
author of this book, would shed some light Here in a 
chapter headed “ Modus operandi.” She begins by 
telling us that when M. Debussy was serving his term 
of military service he “ took great delight in listening 


to the overtones of bugles and bells.” She then sets 
forth the table of overtones generated by the note 
CC up to the 16th harmonic, and goes on to say that 
‘‘ the seventh harmonic (B flat) is about the limit 
of exploited intervals used by most contemporary com¬ 
posers.” The inference, then, is that Debussy’s music 
is specially concerned with the treatment of the upper 
harmonics (8 to 16) as consonances with the generating 
note and each other. Such an idea seems to demand 
a certain amount of demonstration and to merit at 
least one definite illustration. But Mrs. Liebich passes 
it by with merely this sketchy suggestion. Does she 
mean that Debussy’s music is founded upon a system 
of just temperament, for only so can the notes of the 
upper harmonics be used? Even the seventh har¬ 
monic, which she calls B flat, is no such thing, and, as a 
matter of fact, has been discarded quite definitely from 
the musical scale. Having waded through this some¬ 
what elaborate display of explanation, it seems to 
amount to no more than this, that, as a young man, 
Debussy cultivated his naturally acute sense of hearing 
by listening to the upper partials of bugles and bells 
and that they served to make him familiar with un¬ 
usual sound combinations; we are given no evidence 
that he has evolved a definite harmonic system from 
them, or that he consciously builds upon them. After 
this disappointment one welcomes the practical point 
which Mrs. Liebich makes when she speaks of 
Debussy’s use of scales other than those of the major 
and minor modes. The listener soon notices that De¬ 
bussy’s avoidance of the diatonic semitone, the pro¬ 
gression of leading-note to tonic, is responsible for at 
least half of the effects which give him new sensations 
in hearing this music. Mrs. Liebich tells us that De¬ 
bussy’s scales are founded on the ecclesiastical modes, 
especially the Dorian and Mixolydian. Again, we 
should like confirmation of the statement by example; 
for each one of the modes contains the diatonic semi¬ 
tone twice in the octave, and the peculiarity of De¬ 
bussy’s melodies often is that they are composed upon 
a scale of whole tones only. The weakness of Mrs. 
Liebich’s book is a not uncommon one with writers on 
music, a certain objection to coming to close quarters 
with the facts of the subject. She is much happier in 
drawing an analogy between Debussy’s standpoint and 
the theories of the impressionist school of painters 
than in dealing with these questions of musical tech¬ 
nique, overtones, scales and so forth. Finally, she 
brushes aside with some impatience “ theoretical ideas 
and formulas lending themselves willingly to the 
scalpel of analysis ” (a phrase of which she seems 
fond), and triumphantly produces half a sentence of 
Browning to cover her retreat: 

. . . . a flash of the wilt that can, 

Existent behind all laws. 

From the description of individual works perhaps 
the novice will get a little more help than from tne 
“ Modus operandi ” chapter, especially when the 
themes are quoted. But still some extraordinanr sen¬ 
tences baffle an ordinary intelligence. What, for in¬ 
stance, does this mean ? 

The frequent recurrence of the ternary arabesque, which is a 
favourite device of the composer, gives the printed score a likeness 
to the art of the goldsmith. 

Perhaps if an example of the “ ternary arabesque ” 
were given (the term as applied to music is surely the 
invention of the author) we could perceive this likeness. 

If there be any use in writing about composers who 
are yet hardly at the height of their powers, it must 
be that the writing is the work of one who sees straight 
and sees deeply and so can help others to do so. 
Having read this book from cover to cover we come 
back to our problem with but little fresh light upon it. 
It amounts to this: What does Debussy add to our 
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musical language? We have noted his use of a 
strange scale. That is, after all, little more than a 
formula, which, when we get used to it, may prove to 
be only a mannerism. A much more valuable contri¬ 
bution is his delicate perception of the appropriate use 
of dynamic force and balance of tone. It is probable 
that for all its new sound there are not in Debussy’s 
music many actual cases of chords and progressions 
never used before, but he makes us hear them as new 
by his way of carefully adjusting the balance between 
their various sounds, and insisting upon them by repe¬ 
tition, keeping the tone always subdued when the 
movement is complex, and only rising to fortissimo 
to achieve a climax, never so as to obscure the actual 
musical progression. He therefore gives us a better 
chance of assimilating his music than do many modern 
composers, who rush through the most eventful pas¬ 
sages with an almost brutal torrent of tone. If Mrs. 
Liebich had emphasised these and other salient qualities 
her little book would have been more useful to musi¬ 
cians. As it is, her desultory description may give to 
the casual reader some idea of the composer’s person¬ 
ality, which the quotations of his own words about 
music will make more definite. 

H. C. C. 


TANTzENE ANIMIS CGELESTIBUS 
IRzE? 

Anger may not be, probably is not, the most fruitful 
source of inspiration for literary art, but to deny that 
it is and Has always been one of the most powerful 
incentives to the poet and the prose-writer would 
be to fly in the face of all history. There is a 
Divine wrath as well as a Divine love, and if human 
love is always, however faintly and dimly, in a 
greater or less degree a reflection of Divine love, 
so also there is a human anger which is a reflec¬ 
tion of Divine anger. Not always so, of course; 
there is an anger which may be a remote or even a 
close reflection of the Infernal Rage, but it is not of 
that form of passion which I now propose to speak. 
For the purposes of this article I will take anger to 
signify the passion which inspires those who feel in¬ 
justice and oppression or of those who revolt against 
ignorance and wickedness and stupidity, or what they 
firmly and steadfastly believe to be ignorance and 
wickedness and stupidity. It is important to note, in 
passing, that those inspired by this “noble rage” 
may really be quite wrong (as far as we can ever 
assert that anyone is quite wrong), and yet, provided 
their emotion of indignation is a genuine one, they will 
derive the same inspiration from it as if they were right. 
Milton was, broadly speaking, from my point of view, 
quite wrong about everything except poetry: he lived 
for the greater part of his life more or less in a state of 
indignation and scorn and contempt, and, as it hap¬ 
pened, his indignation and scorn and contempt were 
(as I judge it) completely and tragically mis-directsd, 
and yet, as they were real and not feigned, they gave 
him the most superb inspiration. One reads, for 
example, his magnificent sonnet, “Avenge, O 
Lord, Thy slaughtered saints,” and one remem¬ 
bers that Milton was one of the most powerful in¬ 
fluences thrown into the scale in favour of Pro¬ 
testantism, and of the body and soul-destroying 
“ Puritanism,” falsely so called, which was to seize on 
this country with so deadly a grip; one remembers that 
he admired and revered the arch-scoundrel Cromwell, 
who may justly be said to have laid the foundations of 
that detestation of personal liberty which is rapidly 
become our national characteristic; and, in spite of 
one’s hatred of his views and one’s scorn of his 
sophistries, one accepts his sonnet as one of the finest 


sonnets ever written in the English language. Rage 
and scorn and contempt produced in Shelley’s case on 
the one hand one of his most perfect and noble poems, 

“ Adonais,” and on the other hand inspired his violent 
anti-Christian and atheistic writing. In the one case 
he was right, in the other he was wrong, but there was 
no difference in the splendour of his writing. “ Prome¬ 
theus Unbound ” is as fine as “ Adonais.” How much 
anger was there behind the inspiration of Dante, of 
Shakespeare, of Plato, and how much behind that of 
Blake, of Keats, and of Mr. Swinburne ? Let everyone 
examine the proposition for himself, it is not necessary 
to labour the point. I maintain that it is an absolutely 
indisputable fact that anger is an essential part of all 
great inspiration. The love of the beautiful implies the 
hatred of the ugly, admiration for the fine involves 
contempt for the mean. A man or a woman who is 
incapable of anger and who does not often feel the 
emotion of anger will never write a really fine poem or 
a really great book. I need hardly point out that I 
do not wish to suggest that a man of genius should go 
through life in a perpetual state of bad temper, the 
anger I refer to has nothing to do with temper, it 
may and does coincide with the suavest manners 
and the most courteous demeanour in the 

ordinary relations of life. What' I say is that 
genius or any kind of creative ability in literature 
cannot exist without occasional anger. The only 
superior human beings who are justified in never feeling 
anger are those who have so far abstracted themselves 
from earthly things as to have become saints. But 
saints do not produce works of pure art after they have 
become saints, though they may do so during the 
process of achieving saintliness. Leaving saints aside 
and coming down with a thud to very earthy regions, I 
will illustrate my point by saying that a man who edits 
a party newspaper cannot do it well unless he is capable 
of feeling anger against those who are opposed to the 
policy of his party. There have been a great many 
reasons and explanations advanced as to the causes 
which brought about the recent disastrous failure of a 
certain Liberal daily paper (there is no mystery, I mean 
the Tribune), but I will venture to give it as my firm 
opinion that the reason why this Liberal daily paper 
came to grief was the very simple one that the editor 
of the paper was a convinced Conservative. It is 
notorious that, when Mr. Pryor left the Evening 
Standard and St. James’s Gazette to take up the 
editorship of the Tribune, his colleagues on the 
paper he had left and those on the staffs of the 
Conservative organs, the Daily Express and Stan¬ 
dard, gave him a dinner of congratulation. There 
was no concealment about it, it was reported in all the 
papers, and nobody seemed to be the least surprised. 
To me it has always appeared one of the most amazing 
pieces of cynicism that has been recorded in recent 
history. Not, let me hasten to add, on tHe part of Mr. 
Pryor, whose ability is as conspicuous as his integrity, 
and who went as near to achieving an impossible task 
in the editorship of the Tribune as any man could go 
unassisted by potential anger. The cynicism was on 
the part of those who took it for granted that a man’s 
private convictions could be successfully made subser¬ 
vient to the ends of those who employed him, to 
the extent of putting him into a position where 
it was part of his plain duty to express disapproval, and 
occasionally contempt, for that which he really admired 
and approved. I have more than half a suspicion that 
a similar lack of conviction lies behind what I take 
leave to call the obvious decline in the excellence of the 
Westminster Gazette. Here, however, I have no facts 
to go upon, I merely record my own impressions for 
what they are worth. When I read the Westminster 
Gazette on Mr. McKenna’s Education Bill, when I find 
1 it quoting with professions of admiration and joy the 
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amazing nonsense propounded from time to time by 
Canon Hensley Henson, I sigh and refer to my copy 
of “ The Comments of Bagshot.” Either Mr. 
Spender does not really agree with the opinions on 
these subjects expressed in the Westminster Gazette 
or he is a dual personality. Jekyll wrote “ The Com¬ 
ments of Bagshot,” and Hyde edits the Westminster 
Gazette. But I am gettting away from my point, and 
I will state it again in other terms by saying that with¬ 
out liability to anger there can be no real sincerity; 
and here it will, no doubt, begin to dawn on my 
readers that this article is somewhat in the nature 
of a personal explanation, or I should say, more pro¬ 
perly, an editorial explanation. The Academy has 
been reproached because its editorial notes have an 
“ acid ” flavour. We, to speak editorially in the 
names of myself and my contributors, do not deny 
the soft impeachment. It is no surprise to us to find 
that people whose whole attitude of mind is diametri¬ 
cally opposed to our own disapprove of the “ tone ” of 
our notes. We are resigned to that and have even 
listened, with what meekness we can muster, to the 
eternal boredom of those references to ‘ ‘ the old 
Saturday Review,” with which our ‘‘elders and 
betters ” are wont to chasten our ardours. (By the 
way, “ the old Saturday Review ” was not exactly 
made up of treacle and soft soap, if we are rightly in¬ 
formed.) Know then, all men by these presents that 
if the notes in The Academy are sometimes “ acid ” it 
is because they are the gratuitous work of men who 
have real convictions on certain subjects, of men who 
write, not for money or even for honour and glory 
(since they are anonymous), but for the love of litera¬ 
ture and for the love of what they hold to be the finer 
things of life. This, and not any desire to “ show off ” 
or to indulge in what schoolboys call “ scores,” 
accounts for the occasional “ acidity *’ complained of. 
“ The young men who do the notes for The Academy,” 
as the Daily Mail would call us (some of us have grey 
hair or bald heads, but if you write notes you are 
always young), plead guilty to the indictment that they 
do sometimes feel indignation and anger; and I have 
endeavoured to explain, I hope successfully, my con¬ 
viction that to do good work in any department of 
literature from the highest to the most humble there 
must be in its producers, co-existent with the bread 
of enthusiasm, the salt of anger. Of course, it would 
be easy enough to get rid of the “ acidity ’’complained 
of. A few professional journalists of conveniently un¬ 
settled convictions, at so much a line, would do the 
trick in no time. A weekly supply of “ crisp, pithy 
pars,” such as would satisfy the souls of those who 
object to our present notes, would, no doubt, be 
rich in valuable results. We can even see in our 
mind’s eye the happy day when, under their 
soothing influence, “ Dr. ” Clifford, “ Dr. ” Camp¬ 
bell, and Mr. Hall Caine would become sub¬ 
scribers to The Academy, and when we should enjoy 
the felicity of being called “ broad-minded ” and 
■“ tolerant,” and the like by people of their intellectual 
calibre. But this picture does not allure us, and we 
venture to think that it would be equally abhorrent to 
the vast majority of our largely-increased body of 
readers. These may rest assured that as long as The 
Academy remains under its present editorship there 
will be no timid “ climbing down,” no surrender to the 
milk-and-watery conventionality of those who are 
afraid of good, plain English, and who are for ever 
telling us that Mr. So-and-So doesn’t like this, that 
Mr. Such-and-Such can’t understand why we do that, 
and that Mrs. Somebody Else thinks it such a pity that 
we do t’other thing. If The Academy, which is at pre¬ 
sent the only uncommercial paper in London, is to 
survive, those who write in its columns will continue to 
write as they have written before, without fear or 


favour; if on the other hand it is to go under, it will 
go down, “ acidity ” and all, with the flag nailed to the 
mast. The people of this country have the sort of 
journalism they deserve. If they want wash and gush 
and log-rolling and “ broad-mindedness ” and “ toler¬ 
ance ” and all the other humbugging cant of the aver¬ 
age newspaper they can have it from a thousand 
sources; but if, on the other hand, they want decent, 
clean literary journalism, written with sincerity and 
conviction for the love and glory of literature and the 
fine things of life, they can have that too. My belief 
is that they do want it, or rather that there are a suffi¬ 
cient number of people in this country to supply the 
comparatively limited circulation which is all that is 
desired or hoped for by The Academy. If I am given 
fair play and a little necessary time, I hope to prove it. 

A. D. 


THE LIBRARY TABLE 

In the Track of R. L. Stevenson and Elsewhere in Old 
France. By J. A. Hammerton. (J. W. Arrow- 
smith, 6s.) 

The maker of books who invites his readers to travel 
with him over the ground that Robert Louis Stevenson 
has described in his “ Travels with a Donkey in the 
Cevennes ” must have either a high sense of his own 
merit or a very low sense of humour not to see the 
obvious innuendo which such a travelling must raise. 
Neither the merits nor the humour of Mr. Hammerton 
are very striking; in fact, this book gives us the im¬ 
pression that Stevenson’s tour was made through a 
mightily uninteresting country, whereas we had pre¬ 
viously believed it to be of surpassing interest, such was 
the glamour that the original “ Travels ” had cast 
around it all. And the humour, too, is not of a kind 
to appeal to us, if the calling of the sacred images of 
the Roman Catholic churches he visited dolls and idols 
be taken as a sample. 

In reality just about half the book has to do with 
Stevenson’s country, and of the rest a small portion is 
taken up with the ground immortalised by that great 
writer, Mr. S. R. Crockett, for whom we fear Mr. 
Hammerton has as great a regard as he has for Steven¬ 
son; another bit is given to Tarascon and Daudet. In 
this way much quotation ekeS out the book. 

But, after all, Mr. Hammerton is quite a capable 
journalist, and when he keeps himself to such subjects 
as “ Round about a French Fair,” his writing should 
make quite entertaining reading in a Protestant Sunday 
magazine. Where, however, a little knowledge is 
necessary, he gets himself into difficulties; and so the 
last chapter, on “ The Palace of the Angels ”—that is, 
Mont St. Michel—contains some curious passages and 
astounding information. He says: 

There is not a single buttress, not a window, not an arch, not a 
pillar, that does not discharge some duty, and the removal of which 
would not weaken in some degree a part of the scheme. 

And further on: 

It is beautiful beyond description, and yet we may be certain that 
its builders never thought of mere beauty in its construction, but 
built purely to meet the exigencies of the situation, and to provide 
the best possible accommodation for the inhabitants of the monastery 
and their dependants. As one writer has put it, “ tlje beauty just 
happened.” It is only when we find builders striving after effect 
that we are face to face with decadent art. 

Such folly is pathetic. One would have thought that, 
face to face with the beauties of Mont St. Michel, even 
gross ignorance might have yielded to commonsense. 

Shelley's Letters to Elizabeth Hitchener. Edited by 
Bertram Dobell. (Dobell, 5s. neL) 

To Field Place, a country house in Sussex, at the 
beginning of last century, when the landed gentry 
were even more rigorously elect and respectable than 
they are to-day, a young man returned from Univer r 
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sity College, Oxford. He returned under a cloud. 
He had been “ sent down ” for holding opinions con¬ 
trary to the welfare of the Church. For he thought 
and declared the God in which the Church and State 
would have men believe, did not exist. He was not 
at all ashamed of these opinions, but vented them on 
principle whenever occasion offered, and he was a veri¬ 
table thorn in the side of the county magnates. Small 
wonder, then, that he did not stay long in their midst, 
but preferred to take lonely journeys into Wales. He 
stayed long enough, however, to make the acquain¬ 
tance of a strange woman who kept a school in the 
neighbourhood, and he persisted, in spite of his 
family’s position in the county, to treat this woman 
not only as a friend but as an equal. He was quite 
blind to the importance of social distinctions, and to 
the advantages of birth and breeding. The woman 
was older than he, and in the opinion of the county, 
who could judge a woman as well as they could judge 
a horse, and on much the same lines, she was not at 
all exceptional. Such is the background, as it were, 
to the story of Shelley’s devotion to Miss Elizabeth 
Hitchener. This book contains the letters which he 
wrote. Though we feel under an obligation to Mr. 
Dobell for publishing them in their entirety, for the 
delightful format of the book, and for the valuable 
notes which he has appended, we are not able to agree 
with his judgment of the letters. He describes them 
as “ effusions of overbubbling sentimentality and 
affected emotion,” which were chiefly inspired by the 
high-flown novels of the time. No man even in his 
youth felt more sincerely and more deeply than 
Shelley. No one cared so intensely for the truth. To 
what he considered the truth he was content to sacri¬ 
fice everything. In these letters Shelley is giving ex¬ 
pression to the truths which he felt so keenly, that 
the final effort to express them made him a supreme 
poet. They tell how he, at the age of twenty, went 
with Harriet, his wife, to Ireland to stir up in the 
Irish the spirit of freedom; they show his hatred of 
oppression and of injustice; and his belief in human 
nature, when unstifled by custom. That faith never 
left him though he often experienced what is known 
as disillusion: and in this unwavering constancy lies 
the inspiration of his life. Though he suffered as 
only a man like Shelley can suffer, he never became 
bitter, he never lost his power of joy, his brave glad¬ 
ness. These letters make one realise that the poem of 
his life was as beautiful as his own most beautiful 
song, and as sincere and true. 

Thf Man Eaters of Tsavo. By Lieut.-Colonel J. H. 

Patterson, D.S.O. (Macmillan, 7s. 6 d. net.) 

If half the travellers’ tales of this or any other age had 
the fascination of this simple story, the term would 
never have become a reproach. It has not fallen to the 
lot of many men to be the subject of a hymn of worship, 
extolling their bravery as that of a saviour. To fewer 
still, we should think, has come such an honour on such 
good grounds; and when to these distinctions Colonel 
Patterson adds that of telling the story without a trace 
of self-consciousness, and without the smallest touch 
of boastfulness, he may indeed be counted fortunate 
among men. The skill and nerve of the sportsman, 
resource, and modesty are, it is true, attributes which 
we are fond, not without reason, of regarding as the 
characteristics of our Empire builders; but it is not 
often that we are given the opportunity of appreciating 
their presence in one individual through the uncon¬ 
scious medium of himself. 

After all, it was his beloved Tsavo bridge that filled 
Colonel Patterson’s mind. It is as much upon the 
trials and humours of its building that he lingers as 
upQn the grim excitement of his campaign against the 
disturbers of the peace of-his encampments. But it is 


this very unconsciousness that brings into strong 
relief the ghastly strain that must have been imposed 
upon every soul in those beast-beleaguered tents. 
And the flashes of humour that betray us to an unex¬ 
pected smile, even in the midst of the excitement of a 
chase which is not one-sided, give us a vision of that 
happy, enduring patience which Africa, above all 
continents, seems to develop in her tamers. 

There is tragedy in the story too. Apart from the 
grim tale of coolie victims claimed by the man-eaters, 
the ghastly deaths of Mr. O’Hara and Mr. Ryall, and 
of the poor gun-boy, Bhoota, are recounted with tell- 
ing simplicity. Indeed, it is the artlessness, the lack 
of “ style,” which gives this book its force, and lifts 
it from the level of mere romance to that of living 
truth. One feels in reading that this was as it is 
written, and from between the lines emerges what is not 
written—that the personal factor bulked large in the 
turn of events. 

We should like to quote much, but there is one 
sentence which must be quoted, and which should serve 
to emphasise the first essential of true sportsmanship. 


Much as I should have liked to have added a giraffe to my col- 
lection of trophies, I left them undisturbed, as I think it a pity to 
shoot these rather rare and very harmless creatures, unless one is 
for a snecial DUTDOSe. 


Colonel Patterson used his camera instead of his 
rifle, and the charming picture he gives us is a far more 
telling result than any trophy couid have been. 

The pictures in the book are a special delight. There 
is one on almost every page, and they form a running 
commentary upon the text, which enables the least 
informed of readers to visualise each succeeding scene 
in the story. Incidents, comparatively unimportant in 
themselves, become essential parts of the background 
before which the story moves. And from cover to 
cover the fascination of the narrative holds, not only 
for a single reading, but many times over. 


FICTION 

Imperial Brown of Brixton. By Reginald Turner. 

(Chapman and Hall, 6s.) 

Mr. Reginald Turner is a well-known writer who has 
produced many novels that have attracted a great deal 
of attention, and have won him a host of admirers. 
But in his latest work he has forsaken the novel of 
manners and has produced instead a work of pure 
humour. How successful he has been will be seen at 
once when we say that no more amusing book of this 
kind has appeared since R. L. Stevenson gave us “ The 
Wrong Box.” From beginning t.> end of “Imperial 
Brown of Brixton ” the reader is kept in a constant 
roar of laughter, and if at times the hero seems to be 
getting into steep places, Mr. Turner quickly extri¬ 
cates him, and the method of extrication only adds to 
our amusement. 

Imperial Brown is an assistant at the Brixton 
Emporium, and he is sick of it—“ sick of putting the 
feet of socks round men’s clenched fists, a proceeding 
he had never been able to see the logic of, though he 
did it just as a doubting priest may minister the rite 
of baptism ”; his ambition has always been to see the 
world, and now at last a fortunate legacy makes it 
possible. He lands with his two bags and his “wee 
mercy ” at Mouleville, a watering place on the north 
coast of France, which seems to be Dieppe with a 
spice of Boulogne thrown in. At first he mixes almost 
entirely with English people, and stays at a hotel with 
an English landlord—who, by the way, is one of the 
gems of the book. But he soon tires of it all, and 
longs to probe the mysteries of French life: and he has 
not long to wait, for he falls into the clutches of an 
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English guide, who introduces him into the circle of 
a band of French criminals, under the pretence that 
they are impoverished aristocrats. He is induced to 
believe that he has joined a society of conspirators to 
restore Prince Louis Napoleon to power. He is fleeced 
first one way and then another, any excuse being good 
enough for the innocent Brown. Now he is helping 
the party with funds, now paying an exorbitant price 
for an inferior room under the belief that it was the 
bedroom of the great Napoleon; but he jibs at last, 
but not till he has been induced to fly from Mouleville 
in disguise, under the idea that he is the exact image 
of Louis Napoleon. His adventures are most thrilling, 
and at the same time most farcical, and at one time they 
seem likely to end in prison, for the whole gang, in¬ 
cluding poor Brown, are arrested on a charge of 
burglary. How it all ends Mr. Turner must be left to 
tell himself. 

The book contains many real characters, who in 
themselves are far from being farcical. Brown himself 
is a most interesting person, for whom no one can help 
having a real feeling of affection. Nor is he so foolish 
as might be thought; to him it is all a new world, for 
his knowledge and his experience are limited by his 
Brixton horizon. And herein lies the brilliance of Mr. 
Turner’s conception, the mirth is almost entirely pro¬ 
duced by the situations, while the interest in the story 
is maintained by the hold that the different characters 
have on the imagination of the reader. 

Among the chief of these characters is “ the lady of 
the Casino,” whom Mr. Turner has drawn with great 
cleverness, and almost touched with tragedy, and there 
is pathos, too, about the story of the disreputable 
guide, Duveen. They belong to a gallery of portraits 
that was begun by the late Bret Harte. To these must 
be added that most amusing person the landlord of 
the Hotel des Deux Globes. He is a gem of the 
first water, and to have met him in real life would have 
been a pure joy. Mr. Turner is to be warmly congratu¬ 
lated on a most delightful book. 

The Queen’s Friend. By Helene Vacaresco. (Werner 
Laurie, 6s.) 

The author of this book has been decidedly unfortunate 
in the form in which she has cast her matter. She is a 
poet, pre-eminently. We have never known a poet 
who could write a novel of any merit, though we 
remember several who have tried and failed. The 
rapture of a poet of distinction cannot last through 
the manual labour involved in padding out his expres¬ 
sion of it into a requisite and necessary eighty to ninety 
thousand words. There are passages of great beauty in 
“ The Queen’fe Friend ”—the title, by the way, is hardly 
justified—but there is no sustained exaltation. The 
author touches the heights of the sublime, only to trip 
and fall back into the mud of the almost ridiculous. And 
her movement is too slow: it is only somewhere about 
the hundredth pagfe that interest in the characters is 
awakened, though there is in the preceding chapters 
much to delight the senses. The character-drawing is 
remarkably good on the whole, though here again 
there are lapses that seem due mainly to the author’s 
boredom. The picture of the life of the English 
household, in particular, is well done. We wish 
that his relations with his Roumanian wife had been 
shown from a more intimate standpoint, and with 
greater detail. On the cover of the book the publisher 
informs the public that: "The close friendship be¬ 
tween the Queen of Roumania, Carmen Sylva, and 
Helene Vacaresco is well known, and also the romance 
of the projected marriage between the young poet and 
the royal prince of Roumania. This project was 
abandoned for State reasons, but it created an idyllic 


and legendary atmosphere round the author.” We sin¬ 
cerely hope that neither this nor the blatant advertise¬ 
ment which precedes and follows it will deter anyone 
from reading the novel. Apart from its poetic quali¬ 
ties and in spite of its many deficiencies, it has great 
charm. The picture of Roumanian life and scenery, 
drawn as it is from first hand knowledge, cannot fail 
to attract English readers. 

The Anchorage. By W. H. Koebel. (Francis 

Griffiths, os.) 

We are afraid Mr. Koebel’s book has been written too 
late to attain the success it deserves. It is too quiet 
for a twentieth-century reading public, which clamours 
for incident at any price and at least one chapter over 
which it is necessary to draw a veil. The author of 
“ The Anchorage ” tells his story with all the slowness 
and deliberation of the old three-volume novel. 
Nothing will induce him to hurry. His method sug¬ 
gests a football match at which the opposing teams 
have lined up and are waiting for the referee. The 
match is to last, say, only an hour, and it is thirty 
minutes before he arrives. Mr. Koebel, however, does, 
as it were, in the half hour of anxious waiting show 
you one player breaking away from the line and having 
a shot at goal with a practice-ball. And when the 
match really starts, though the play is very gentlemanly 
and keen and quiet, he describes the contest with 
great care. Nothing escapes him. Even when a player’s 
shirt bursts open at the neck, he notes the fact and 
the incident occasioning it with meticulous accuracy 
and a wealth of detail. . . . But perhaps our meta¬ 

phor is a little unfair to Mr. Koebel, for he is never 
dull and prosaic. Our only complaint is that in his 
description of New Zealand life his descriptions have 
never quite the breeziness of, say, Mr. Way Elking- 
ton’s “ Adrift in New Zealand.” He has not the power 
to transport us from the desk’s dead wood to the shade 
of the living tree. On the other hand, he is a more 
dispassionate observer. Mr. Elkington is a vagabond 
—a splendid vagabond. Mr. Koebel is not so satisfied 
to make his bed on the hillside, with the stars for 
quilt and the heather for couch; and therefore he sees 
life in more varied aspects, and if he has not Mr. 
Elkington’s descriptive charm, he is more trustworthy. 
In his picture of the man who finds anchorage in the 
New Zealand farm in which most of the action centres, 
he shows acute insight into and knowledge of human 
nature. “The Anchorage” is decidedly a book to 
read. 

The Golden Horseshoe. By Robert Aitken. 

(Greening, 6s.) 

To those who love to sit by the hearth and fire their 
blood with tales of wild and dashing adventure, we 
strongly recommend “ The Golden Horseshoe.” There 
is not a dull page in the whole book, from the first 
to last chapter, and the story is told with a verve and 
enthusiasm which carries the reader along, willy nilly, 
to the sound of revolver shots and strange Spanish 
oaths until, with a sigh of relief, he sees the fugitive 
safely on board their friend’s yacht, steaming out of 
the fatal harbour. Adventure follows adventure with 
kaleidoscopic rapidity; the characters escape, are re¬ 
captured, flee again and are retaken; they assume dis¬ 
guises and cast them off, to appear again, the women 
in men’s clothes, the men dressed as old women; they 
are besieged in a fortress and are only saved at the 
eleventh hour by a balloon and the intervention of a 
convenient earthquake. Time after time they are ap¬ 
parently lost, only to reappear triumphant in some 
totally unexpected quarter. It is a vigorous and strik¬ 
ing book. 
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DRAMA 

“A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM” 

Yesterday I was in Oxford upon a flying visit of in¬ 
spection, the subject of which was the yearly play by 
the members of the University Dramatic Society, and 
the result was an evening, if not quite of unqualified 
approval, certainly of much enjoyment. For many 
reasons these Shakespearean revels of undergraduate 
Oxford must always have their peculiar chartn, but I 
dare say that last night’s entertainment found me more 
sentimentally inclined than usual. Years and years 
ago (they say nine, but it seems ninety) when the 
O.U.D.S. last gave a A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
I saw it from the behind the footlights. In that 
blessed position one does not criticise—one enjoys; and 
though the performance is said now to have been the 
worst in the whole history of Oxford acting (a fact that 
modesty should perhaps forbid me to mention) to one 
at least of the players it seemed then that perfection had 
spoken her last word, and the memory of that unfor¬ 
gettably happy week gave me yesterday a tender 
interest in its successor. 

Those were the far-off days in which Mr. Bernard 
Shaw had but just surrendered the critical stall of the 
Saturday Review to the gentleman who now occupies 
it with such distinction. Then, possibly, Oxford still 
knew the latter’s worth better than London, and I well 
recall our emotion behind the curtain when it was re¬ 
ported that He—the Infant-Phenomenon of Letters— 
was in front. How eagerly, too, we listened to the 
words that fell from those wise lips during the feast 
that followed; and how much more eagerly we wel¬ 
comed, a week later, the printed words that might per¬ 
haps show us our own names glorified with His praise 1 
I do not think that we found them. To the best of my 
remembrance, indeed, the article was for three-quarters 
of its length a disquisition—witty, paradoxical, and 
brilliant, of course—upon the experience of revisiting 
Oxford, and the “ mimes ” themselves made but a cur¬ 
sory appearance in the tail of it. Poor mimes! We 
were sadly disappointed, and for my own part I date 
a suspicion of contemporary criticism from that hour. 

And now I am doing very much the same thing my¬ 
self. But, in truth, from, outside this matter bears a 
different aspect, and it is no slight to the performance 
at the New Theatre last evening to confess that it pro¬ 
vided only a part of my pleasure in the visit that it 
occasioned. Good, however, in many ways it was, not 
I admit the best of many that I have seen upon the 
same stage, but better certainly than could be given 
by any other company of amateurs I know of. The 
play itself, to begin with, is fortunately suited to its 
players. It is a masque, written, one feels, in a holiday 
humour, for it breathes the very extravagance and 
poetry of youth; and youth, happily, is the strong point 
of the O.U.D.S. They are all young, gloriously, 
undisguisably young, and the play is the better for it. 
Some arbitrary distinctions of age, it is true, the author 
has pretended to make, as that Egeus should be the 
elder of Theseus, and Starveling wrinkle his face and 
affect a quavering falsetto. What of that? No Athe¬ 
nian tailor over the age of nineteen could display such 
whole-hearted enthusiasm for a minor part in an indif¬ 
ferent interlude, and not all the trickery of Clarkson 
shall persuade me that any of the characters in last 
night’s comedy were other than the delightful and high- 
spirited boys whom Shakespeare himself had obviously 
intended them to be. 

It was youth, too, that made of Lysander and Deme¬ 
trius, the most difficult parts in the play, as gallant a 
pair of lovers as maiden might desire, and thus, inci¬ 
dentally, lessened our impatience over their somewhat 


slender and talkative intrigue. Youth confessed was in 
the heels of Flute and the grave-visaged Quince at the 
first notes of the Bergomask. As for the fairies, they 
were just as young as, and only a little taller than, real 
fairies are. Watching them, I remembered that other 
performance of which I have already spoken, and was 
grateful for so dainty a chorus. Last time, the 
ladies, kindly, enthusiastic ladies, who were good 
enough to help us—but I will forbear. Many of them, 
no doubt, are still alive. 

I repeat that, taking it all in all, it was an excellent 
entertainment, and much to the taste of an audience 
that, to the returned wanderer, was by no means its 
least interesting part. We applauded everybody, but the 
clown scenes especially roused us to a laughter for 
which your London playhouses might long in vain. 1 
only hope the actors on the stage enjoyed themselves as 
much. I believe they did. I like to fancy them moving- 
in that transfigured world of theirs, beneath strange 
heights of shadowy canvas, where unseen music sounds, 
and the scent of grease-paint is as the perfumes of 
Arabia.' Et ego in Arcadia vixil To-day, I think, 
there will be a great sale of newspapers in Oxford, and 
I know the haste with which certain columns in them 
will be scanned, till (skipping that inevitable reference 
to Mr. Arthur Bourchier—what praisers of time past 
are these dramatic critics 1) the readers may attain the 
more important mention of Second Citizen or First 
Attendant. 

I protest they shall be disappointed for me. Not but 
that I could if I would, for there was much last night 
that seemed worthy of notice. But the truth is, not 
only that in a performance such as this comparisons 
are unseemly, because the society is the important thing, 
not the individual, but that already I grow confused. 
There were more players, in my fancy, than ever ap¬ 
peared upon the stage, and other voices, now and 
again, seemed to speak in the familiar words. It might 
be that, unawares, I should praise the Theseus of a 
Treasury official, or an Oberon who has been Reverend 
these many years. Silence is better. 

But, lest that silence be mistaken,I beg here to take 
my successors collectively by the hand, and to tell them 
all, even those of them about whom it would not be 
true, that the O.U.D.S. has every reason to be grate¬ 
ful for their performance. “ A very good piece of 
work, I assure you, and a merry ”; the words of 
Bully Bottom might stand as a motto for the whole. 
Yet—to confess again—they were other words of his 
that lingered most in my own thoughts; that I found 
myself repeating as we came out of the theatre into 
the darkened streets, amongst the laughing crowd 
that was so like a hundred I remembered, so like and 
yet so strangely different: 

“ Where be those lads? Where be those hearts? ” 

Arthur Eckersuey. 


THE GATES OF THE MORNING ” 
AT THE STAGE SOCIETY 

A more remarkable play than this, by Miss Margaret 
M. Mack, has not been seen in London for a long time, 
and the members of the Stage Society are much to be 
congratulated on the courage of their committee in 
having produced it. As a first play by a new play¬ 
wright it shows a great deal more than mere promise, 
for here is an achievement of which many a well-known 
playwright might have been proud. In many ways the 
ideas that Miss Mack was trying to enforce were so 
complex that even the most experienced dramatist 
might have hesitated as to their suitability to stage 
representation, and perhaps I may be pardoned if I 
failed after seeing the play only once in catching hold 
of all the ideas it contained. 
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The play concerns itself with the attitude of several 
widely different characters on the subject of mother¬ 
hood. The principal character is a revivalist preacher 
named Samuel Wilson, who is also a linen-draper’s 
assistant; he is ardently sincere, but intensely conceited 
of his powers, and at the same time most amusing with 
his tags of Scripture and his commercial similes. He 
has recently married Alice Larne, who has a baby by 
a man who died too suddenly to have made her his 
wife. Wilson is quite aware of his goodness in having 
married her under the circumstances, but he is 
genuinely in love with her, and only anxious to be able 
to induce his wife to leave the child with her mother. 
Mrs. Larne is a rich lady, who has allowed her daughter 
to run away from home to go on the stage as a chorus 
girl, and who is entirely devoted to a pug dog. Then 
there is Miss Nancy Lame, Alice’s aunt, a young lady 
about thirty-two years of age, who lives with Mrs. 
Lame; she has been used for some years to act the part 
of the Madonna in a church mystery play, and though 
she is engaged to a young artist and is likely to be 
married at once, she is anxious to adopt a child, and 
Alice's baby seems a favourable opportunity; but she 
certainly has no desire for a child of her own. There 
is also, in the first act, a dying “unfortunate,” Mill 
Robyn, whom Wilson has “ converted,” but who 
relapses from time to time into her old ways of think¬ 
ing, and has to be brought back to grace by the most 
impassioned revivalist eloquence. It was a most 
curiously compounded play; at times it was so amusing 
that the audience did nothing but laugh, and then, 
again, it became so serious that many of the audience 
were shocked at the plain- speaking and unconventional 
arguments on the maternity question. The first act, 
which ends with the most impressive death of Mill, 
might almost have been a complete play in itself, and 
was entirely admirable. The second act, which takes 
place at Mrs. Lame’s house, contained many interest¬ 
ing features. The unavailing efforts of Wilson to move 
Mrs. Lame from her pug worship to take an interest 
in her grandchild, were as amusing as the fatuous com¬ 
placency with which the efforts were parried. But the 
real essence of the play came out in the third act, when 
Alice tries to regain her child from Nancy. Her violent 
denunciation of the others, including her husband, who 
lets out that he has prayed twice a day that he may 
never have any children, and her scorn of the sham 
Madonna in Nancy, lead to statements being made that 
I can only imagine the Censor failed to understand 
when he read the play in MS. If the play can at all 
justly be said to have missed success, the cause must be 
found in the fact that so little warning is given until 
near the end of how serious a purpose Miss Mack had 
in view in writing the play. One’s interest at'the be¬ 
ginning is so entirely taken up with the character of 
Wilson, that one naturally fancies that his sincerity in 
the face of difficulties is to be the theme, and though 
this certainly remains a serious feature to the end, it is 
entirely swallowed up by the importance of the thesis 
which is argued so minutely and unrestrainedly all 
through the last act. 

Mr. Norman Page gave an excellent performance as 
Samuel Wilson. He really became the half-educated, 
fervent, but self-deceiving revivalist, and one’s interest 
in him never wavered. Miss Sydney Fairbrother added 
another to her successes as the dying girl; there was 
that mixture of pathos and humour which only a great 
artist is able to represent. Miss Amy Lambom played 
with great restraint and yet real passion as Alice 
Wilson, and Miss Alice Mansfield gave a most amusing 
performance as Mrs. Larne. I am sure Miss Vera 
Coburn was a great deal too young looking for the part 
of Nancy, otherwise she acted very well. 

When I say that there was a ruthlessness in the argu¬ 
ments of the play that reminded me of Ibsen, and a 


wittiness ^ in the dialogue that was reminiscent of 
Bernard Shaw, I am trying to express my feeling that, 
even if imperfect, The Gates of the Morning is a 
genuine work pf art. A. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

BROWBEATING BOOKSELLERS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —The incurable optimism of critics is responsible for 
two deplorable events: (1) Now that nearly every book is 
praised indiscriminately readers have ceased to pay any atten¬ 
tion to reviews, (2) booksellers have come to regard all dis¬ 
approval of their wares as a malicious libel on themselves. 

Some years ago a very famous bookseller issued a very 
large book. I gave a frank opinion of it in a great Review. 
The bookseller immediately intimated that advertisements 
would be discontinued; he threatened even to cease sending 
books if he were flouted again. 

The other day a petty bookseller submitted a novel, and I 
warned the readers of John Bull that I had found it stupid, 
tedious twaddle. This happened to be my honest opinion. 
I could not have expressed any other without deceiving and 
defrauding the public. Messrs. Greening, however, imme¬ 
diately opened a campaign against me. Having no case for 
the defence of their book, they proceeded to heap personal 
abuse upon me, as though I were a pickpocket or an attorney. 

They began by inundating the press with advertisements, 
in which they sneered at me as “ notable or notorious ” and 
“ peculiar in ” my “ views,” as though only the wildest eccen¬ 
tricity could explain a failure to admire their foundling. 

Their next step was to issue an advertising circular, which 
they entitled “ the Imp, a Monthly Magazine.” It is almost 
exclusively composed of direct and indirect puffs of the firm’s 
books and their authors. On a previous occasion, however, 
they announced on their cover that purchasers would find an 
open letter to one Hall Caine. But if anybody was lured by 
this promise of personalities to purchase a copy, he must 
have been disappointed to find only an announcement that 
the “ letter ” had been suppressed in deference to the fears 
of the printer. 

Evidently, however, in my case the printer was less timid, 
for the March issue contains many riotous references to my¬ 
self. I am kindly reminded that I am “ no longer young ”; 
I am accused of being “ bald ” and “ bearded regrets are 
expressed that a “ saving piece (sic) of humour ” did not 
prevent me from making myself ridiculous; and there is a 
.final pronouncement that “ to be abused by Mr. Vivian is in 
itself a recommendation.” 

Now, sir, such graceful exhibitions of a fine frenzy do not 
cause me sleepless nights. Having fought with beasts in an 
electoral arena, I am not to be frightened by the false fire 
which belches from behind a bookseller’s barrow. But others, 
who share my belief that a critic’s duty is to criticise, may 
be silenced by the menace of personal recrimination. Some 
may be engaged in a perpetual struggle with the wolf at 
their door, and may dread dismissal by an editor whom pub¬ 
lishers have reft of his advertisements. Others may love 
admiration, and may fear the consequences of libels which 
attribute glistening crowns and hairy, germ-infested faces. 
Others, again, may intend to write books and will endeavour 
to propitiate booksellers at all costs, even at the cost of being 
accessories to the sale of trash. 

Bonaparte is dead, and there remains no one to mete out 
justice to booksellers. Will you not use your powerful influ¬ 
ence to protect critics, now resisted in the execution of their 
duty to the public? 

March 4. Herbert Vivian. 

CHARLES I.—HIS NAME 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— The question which your correspondent “ B ” pro¬ 
pounds in your issue of February 29th, as to the reason of the 
selection of the name “Charles” for the second son of James I., 
is an interesting one. Though documentary evidence has not 
been forthcoming to settle this matter, the following is a 

reasonable conjecture:— . . 

In Scotland the custom has existed for centuries, and still 
prevails, that the first son of a marriage should be named after 
the father or paternal grandfather, and the first daughter after 
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the mother or maternal grandmother. The second son was 
most frequently named after the father’s brother, or failing that 
connection, the grandfather’s brother. Subsequent children 
might be named after remoter ancestors. 

This method was exactly followed by James I. in naming his 
three sons. The eldest son was named Henry Frederick, the 
first name being after his paternal grandfather, Henry Lord 
Damley; and the second after his maternal grandfather, 
Frederick II. of Denmark. As King James was an only child, 
there was no uncle to supply the name for the second son, so 
a step further back in the genealogy was taken, and he was 
named “Charles,” after his grand-uncle, Charles Earl of 
Lenox, the brother of Henry Lord Damley, and the father of 
Lady Arabella Stuart. The third son, who only lived for 
three months, was named “ Robert,” probably after Robert II., 
the founder of the Stewart Dynasty. 

It may be asked, How did the names Henry and Charles 
come into the Lenox family? The answer is simple. Henry 
Lord Damley, was the grandson of Margaret Tudor, daughter 
of Henry VII., sister of Henry VIII., wife of James IV., and, 
by her second marriage, wife of Archibald Earl of Angus. 
Margaret Tudor’s daughter, Margaret Douglas, married 
Matthew Earl of Lenox, and was mother of Henry Stuart 
Lord Darnley. In the genealogy of the Stuarts and Darnleys, 
the name of Henry does not occur previous to the birth of 
Henry Lord Damley, so that the name must have come from 
the Tudors. In 1891 Lady Elizabeth Cust published (privately) 
a remarkable volume, entitled “ Some Account of the Stuarts 
of Aubigny in France,” in which the genealogy is clearly 
traced. The name “ Charles ” first appears in the family- 
names of Lenox with the advent of Charles Stuart, brother of 
Lord Darnley. As his uncle, John Stuart Lord D’Aubigny 
(brother of Matthew Earl of Lenox), was in high favour with 
Charles IX. of France, it is probable that the name was derived 
from that monarch, with whom the Earl of Lenox would be 
acquainted when he was a naturalised French subject at the 
Courts of Francis I. and Henri II. 

The naming of the daughters of James I. is also an interest¬ 
ing subject. The eldest was called Elizabeth, after the Queen 
of England, whom James wished to propitiate. The second 
was named Margaret, after her paternal great-grandmother, 
Margaret Douglas. The name of the third was Mary, after 
her paternal grandmother, Mary Queen of Scots. The origin 
of “ Sophia,” the name of the fourth, is obscure. 

Match. 2. A. H. Millar. 


To the Editor of Thb Academy 

Sir, —"The name of Charles was popular in France, and 
doubtless came over to Scotland with Queen Mary. Many 
French words did. I believe “ gigot ” is still used by Cale¬ 
donian housewives; also “petticoat-tail,” which is derived 
from petit gatel. 

Charles was the first name of James I., but King Charles 
the Martyr is said to have been named after his paternal great- 
uncle, Lord Charles Stuart (see “ The Life of Charles I., 1600- 
1625,” by E. Beresford Chancellor. London, 1886). 

It is interesting to note the derivation of the name Lat. 
cams, Fr. cher), and the fact that Draga, the natne of a 
Queen, who was also assassinated, is derived from a word 
meaning “ dear.” 

March 4. Jim Crow. 


THE FRENCH PEASANT 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —I hope you will allow me to protest against Mr. 
Machen’s quoting “ La Terre ” as an accurate portrait of the 
modern French peasant. It has been fiercely denied in 
quarters where they are qualified to pronounce an opinion. In 
“ Le Roman Naturaliste,” M. Brunettere devotes a chapter to 
“ La Terre,” in which, with a moral indignation very like 
Mr. Machen’s own, he denounces it as an outrage both on 
art and on the French peasant whom it professes to describe. 
Zola’s method, he shows, is to accumulate hideous stories from 
the police news, pile them together in a horrible dunghill, and 
call the result “ life ” I In another essay—I regret to say 
that I cannot give chapter and verse, but I am quite sure of 
the fact, for I possess the book, which is mislaid—M. Brune- 
tifere gives evidence from several authorities that the peasants 
of La Beauce, the scene of “ La Terre,” are extremely deli¬ 
cate, almost prudish in their language; and yet, according to 
the “ Apostle of Naturalism,” the earth could hardly match 


such a set of Yahoos 1 The poor, especially in cities, as 
M. Brunettere points out, are often degraded, and use horrible 
language—horrible to us, but not to them, being meaningless 
by vain repetitions—but even here there are often heroic virtues 
and life-long self-sacrifices, as the records of the Prix Montyon 
prove, which M. Zola never sees, or does not think worth 
recording, having an eye, like the old man with the muck-rake 
in Bunyan, only for the treasures of the dustbin. 

Jules Lemaitre calls the Rougon Macquart series a pes¬ 
simist epic of human bestiality: he goes on to remark that 
Zola is not a realist, an observer of actual life at all, as 
Daudet and others are, but in his way a prose Hugo, less of 
an artist, of course, but with the same turn for symbolism and 
flamboyant exaggeration of what he sees m his mind's eye. 

I have myself lived in France and talked to the French 
peasant, and found him full of tact and good breeding, in 
gentlemanly manners infinitely superior to our own lower 
orders, either in town or country; but, as I am an obscure 
person, let me quote a passage from Matthew Arnold’s essay 
on “ Equality ” : 

Mr. Hamerton is an excellent observer and reporter, 
and has lived many years in France. He says of the 
French peasantry that they are exceedingly ignorant. So 
they are. But, he adds, “ they are at the same time 
full of intelligence; their manners are excellent; they 
have delicate perceptions; they have tact; they have a cer¬ 
tain refinement which a brutalised peasantry could not 
possibly have. If you talk to one of them at his own 
home, or in his field, he will enter into conversation with 
you easily, and sustain his part in a perfectly becoming 
way, with a pleasant combination of dignity and quiet 
humour. The interval between him and a Kentish 
labourer is enormous.” 

Mr. Machen may be right, or wrong, as to the “ United 
States of Gehenna,” to which, however, I regret that no 
humorous American replied with a little criticism of our own 
failings ( acerrima proximorum odia ?— Tacitus) ; but I am 
quite sure that, with his fiery ecclesiastical prejudices, he does 
not understand the French peasant of to-day. 

H. M. 

[Mr. Machen writes: So far as I can discover the {joints in 
“ H. M.’s ” letter are these ; 

1. That M. BrunetiCre disagreed with M. Zola. 

2. That even in French cities heroic virtues are to be 
found. 

3. That M. Jules Lemaitre thinks that Zola was a pes¬ 
simist. 

4. That “ H. M.” likes French" peasants. 

5. That Mr. Hamerton liked French peasants. 

The second proposition I do not deny; the others seem to 
me more or less irrelevant. I mean they prove nothing in 
particular. I might say “ I admire York Cathedral,” and 
“ H. M.” might retort, “Yes; but Smollett hated it, and 
Smollett was a very keen observer and had no fiery ecclesias¬ 
tical prejudices.” Or, again, I might observe that I did not 
think very much of “The Epic of Hades”; to which, of 
course, “ H. M.” would answer, “ So much the worse for 
you, as John Bright thought Lewis Morris the greatest poet 
of the age, and John Bright had no fiery ecclesiastical preju¬ 
dices.” This sort of argument will qpt lead one very far; 
for my part I know, as all the world knows, that Zola was 
an honest man, and a fair man, and a lover of truth—he gave 
his proofs, let it be remembered—and that it is a monstrous 
absurdity to suppose that such a man would concoct a lying 
and malignant fiction concerning his own countrymen. In¬ 
deed, “ H. M.” should be the last to urge the Contrary to 
this proposition, since Emile Zola was certainly not a man 
of fiery ecclesiastical prejudices. Finally—to take a point of 
mere literature—“ H. M.” should be aware that Symbolists 
are the only true Realists.] 

[We will supplement Mr. Machen’s reply by observing that 
there is considerable corroboration of Zola’s view of the French 
peasant to be found in Balzac. “ Les Paysans ” is in its way 
almost as strong an indictment of the French peasant as “ La 
Terre.”— Ed.] 


COCKNEY RHYMES 
To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir,—I exceedingly regret to have overlooked the distinction 
drawn by Prof. Skeat, thereby incurring his just rebuke. I 
apologise to him and to your readers. 

March 2. T. S. O. 
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“FRANKLY IDIOTIC” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —The contention of Mr. Porter that it is not obvious 
that yain in Hebrew and oitios in Greek mean “wine” is 
undoubtedly true. It is not obvious; no more obvious than 
that khalab in Hebrew and gala in Greek mean “ milk,” 
and not a mixture of chalk and water: one cannot prove it. 
But when a new interpretation, which has never been heard 
of until within the last few years, is put upon these words— 
viz., that they denote a decoction styled “ unfermented wine ” 
—the burden of proof lies with those who put forward this 
theory : it is incumbent upon them to prove that such a thing 
as “ unfermented wine ” was known to the ancient world 
at all. 

Possibly the following extract from a private letter of a 
Jewish professor may be of interest: 

Wine was commonly so strong that it needed dilution 
with water. Unless it would bear dilution by at least a 
third as much water as wine, it was not regarded as 
deserving the name of wine. Hence the ordinary word 
for pouring out wine is maeag (lit. mix). There are many 
references to the intoxicating effects of wine, but modera¬ 
tion in drinking was strictly enjoined. Wine was held 
in very high repute as a food, as a medicine, and as a 
stimulant of joyousness. Wine was required at many 
religious ceremonies, especially at the Sabbath sanctifica¬ 
tion and in the Passover Eve. . . . “ Wine of the vat - 
i.e., wine before complete fermentation—was drunk as 
a beverage, but was not held in favourable repute, and 
was not normally used for religious ceremonial. ... As 
the law now stands in the Jewish codes, for the Passover 
red wine is to be preferred, but it may be very much 
diluted. Raisin wine, made by steeping or boiling raisins, 
may be used, and is very commonly employed. The tem¬ 
perate habits of Jews are by some attributed to the very 
fact that wine is so frequently associated with religious 
usage. Thus the sanctification of wine-drinking is held 
to produce a reluctance to over-indulgence and a feeling 
in favour of strict moderation. 

The fullest discussion of the whole question is to be found 
in A. M. Wilson’s book, “The Wines of the Bible” (1897), 
which is at the same time virtually a criticism of “ The Tem¬ 
perance Bible Commentary,” where the opposite side is 
argued. His conclusion is that so far as the ancients are 
concerned there was no such thing as unfermented wine. 

I fear that nothing can be inferred from the Vulgate calix 
mens inebrians, as the Hebrew undoubtedly means “ my 
overflowing cup,” and I fancy that most Roman Catholic 
writers interpret inebriate in the sense of “ saturate ” rather 
than “ intoxicate,” both here and in the well-known “ Anima 
Christi.” The reproach levelled at Our Lord of being a 
glutton and a wine-bibber is more to the point. 

It is a pity that teetotalers damage a good cause by over¬ 
statements : to me—who have been a total abstainer for six¬ 
teen years, and who intend to remain so until the rest of 
the world becomes temperate—it does seem “ frankly idiotic ” 
to denounce the temperate use of wine because of its abuse, 
as it would be to denounce the using of marriage because of 
the “ corruption which is in the world by lust, ” a corruption 
far more widespread and far more detrimental to the religious 
and moral sense than that caused by the misuse of intoxicating 
liquors. 

March 3. J. M. Newland Smith. 

EAST AND WEST 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Snt, — In The Academy of the 8th and 22nd February I 
have just seen two notices, under the above title, of a recent 
book of mine entitled “ The Crescent versus the Cross.” I am 
aware that it is not considered good form for an author to 
enter into a discussion with the reviewer of his book. Never¬ 
theless, I shaH expect from your courtesy that you will allow 
me to make a few remarks on the criticisms of my reviewer. 
I should read with equanimity the views of a literary re¬ 
viewer who kept the personality of the author out of his mind 
when treating the subject of his book, no matter whether the 
author were his friend or his foe. Your reviewer violates this 
dignified nife when he says, with evident disdain, that, in 
spite of my “academic distinctions,” my work is a super¬ 
ficial appeal ad populum. In reviewing my book along with 
some other works written with totally different objects, he 
compares only one portion of my book with theirs, with an 
evident confusion of judgment. He praises one of these 


authors, a Semitic writer who seems to have dealt with the 
comparative merits of Islam, Christianity, and Judaism; at 
the same time he attacks me, hinting that I am incapable of 
showing such scholarship in dealing with these subjects. His 
disdain blinds him to the fact that 1 have put forward no 
pretensions to being acquainted with Semitic literature, about 
which he makes so pedantic a display. 

Your reviewer reproaches me with confusing together the 
Gospel, nationality, customs, trade, politics, etc. His know¬ 
ledge of the affairs of the world is apparently very vague, 
and he therefore does not see that the Christian world has 
been confusing these things ever since medieval times, and 
that it was on account of such a confusion of thought that all 
the bloody wars were waged by Christendom against Islam, 
and more especially against my own nation. The reviewer 
remarks with pointless sarcasm that I am annoyed “ because 
the friends of the dead in the West, as in Turkey, care more 
for the manner of sepulture than the fact.” This is another 
misrepresentation of the views I expressed in my book. What 
I observed was that, as in the matter of birth and marriage, 
so in death also, superfluous ceremonies afford great oppor¬ 
tunities for the priesthood to uphold their old intolerant influ¬ 
ence among the superstitious masses. In order to find an 
appreciation of Islam your reviewer says, “ We will turn from 
the Efendi ” (which simply means Mr. and is, of course, not 
my title) “ back to Richard Burton, or to some of the in¬ 
structed officials,” who, he remarks, are embraced in my 
“ condemnation ” (such as, I suppose, the late Sir William 
Muir). No Mussulman who is a student of English literature 
would be grateful to him for this kind of appreciation, as the 
former gentleman is regarded by them as one of those Occi¬ 
dentals who like to entertain their European readers of sen¬ 
suous temperament by giving them shady traditions in vogue 
among the vulgar in the Orient, while the latter always pro¬ 
moted missionary efforts under the guise of Oriental scholar¬ 
ship and entertained a deep-seated hatred against Islam. 
After finding me devoid of any philosophic sense, your re¬ 
viewer concludes his criticism with a philosophic display of 
his opinion about Islam, which I find full of high-sounding 
phrases without much sense. I may add that “ The Crescent 
versus the Cross,” which the reviewer has treated with down¬ 
right abuse, has been regarded worthy of translation into the 
four great Oriental languages—namely, Arabic, Turkish, 
Hindustani, and Persian, and it will soon appear in these 
languages. 

Haul Halid. 

[Our reviewer writes that he has not the advantage of any 
knowledge whatever of the personality of the author, beyond 
what may be found between the covers of his book, and a 
very brief note in the public press stating that he had been 
chosen to represent the University of Cambridge at the Con¬ 
gress’of Orientalists. Our reviewer concludes that the author 
supposes him to be some acquaintance ill-disposed to him: 
this is entirely erroneous. Our reviewer does not allude to 
any Semitic writer who has dealt with the comparative merits 
of Islam, Christianity, and Judaism, nor to the late Sir Wil¬ 
liam Muir, nor to such portions of Burton’s “ Arabian 
Nights ” as are valuable to the curious in pornography. Nor 
does he suppose that any Mussulman would be “ grateful ” 
for any harfir appreciation of his religion; he Would suppose 
Mussulmans to be satisfied with it without such patronage.— 
ED.} _ 

FRENCH AND LANGUE D’OC 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —In an article entitled “ Burns’s Home-spun,” pub¬ 
lished in your issue of February 22nd, the following remarks 
occur: 

After many strange vicissitudes the ancient speech of 
Alfred lingers in scraps of patois among the orchards of 
Somerset, the fens of Linooln, on the downs of Wessex, 
in the dales of Cumberland, on the moors of Yorkshire, 
and in the solitary glens of Scotland. Exactly the same 
thing has taken place in France, where the peasant of 
the South employs the ancient language of the Trou¬ 
badours, the true Langue d’Oc, from which modern 
French has diverged so much that they are now practi¬ 
cally different tongues* 

Langue d’Oc and French have always been different 
tongues. Langue d’Oc,- more usually called Provengal, is an 
independent language derived, like French, Italian, and most 
other languages of Southern Europe, from Latin. During 
the Middle Ages it was spoken throughout the southern part 
of France, while in the North, French, or “ Langue d’Oil,” 
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as it was sometimes called, was employed. Provencal was 
used as a literary language by the southern French poets, the 
Troubadours, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, but after 
this period Provencal literature, for political reasons, began to 
decline, and almost ceased to exist in the fifteenth century. 
Lately an attempt to revive Provencal as a literary language 
has been made by Mistral and others. 

The language spoken to-day by the peasants of Southern 
France, and written by Mistral, is indeed the language of the 
Troubadours, but it has altered and developed from the medie¬ 
val language just as much as modern English has developed 
from the English of, say, Layamon, or modern French from 
the French of Chrestien de Troyes or any other writer of Nor¬ 
thern France in the twelfth or thirteenth century. 

March 3. Barbara Smythb. 

THE SICILIAN PLAYERS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I was glad to read the appreciation of the Sicilian 
Players which appeared in your last issue. It is so far 
removed from the cock-sure methods of the ordinary profes¬ 
sional critic as to be a really scientific document. There are so 
many of these gentlemen lying in wait for the opportunity of 
explaining a new thrill, that it is pleasant to find one who is 
anxious to temper his judgment by reason. For over the 
Sicilian histrionic methods a good many have lost their heads. 

As a student of acting, I have seen those people, and to 
find a parallel standard I have had recourse to an extensive 
experience of provincial acting, ranging from first-class to 
“ portable ” theatres. It is with the acting of the last-named 
houses I propose to deal. I hope I am doing no injustice to 
the actors I have seen in the “portables,” to say that the plays 
in which they appeared entirely concerned themselves with 
the crude and elemental passions. I think it was Zola who 
said that Art was Nature seen through a temperament. To 
gain the approval of their audience, it was necessary that 
they should use realistic methods. At bottom, realism is 
simply the representation of certain passions in so accurate a 
fashion that it shall give the simulation of Nature—and such 
simulation should set up the concomitant emotion, or passion, 
in the mind of the spectator; the cruder the nature of the actor, 
the more real will the effect of his acting be to an audience 
equally crude in its emotions. Hence your “ portable ” actor 
prides himself upon the realism with which he can depict a 
hand to hand struggle, the simulation of an epileptic fit, or 
the representation of the death of a lawless man. All these 
things the Sicilian Players can do well, because their racial 
qualities are elementary, and they are possessed of a tempera¬ 
ment to which these crude passions appeal as capable of 
mimicry. 

There is another thing in which the “ portable ” actor Is 
deficient or careless, that is stage management. As a rule, 
on “ portable ” stages, persons and things “ occur.” My point 
will be better understood when it is stated that the aim of the 
modern stage manager is to see that the characters in the 
background should move in perfect harmony with the actions 
of the characters in the foreground. The ideal of stage-man¬ 
agement may briefly be described as—to produce a series of 
pictures, the balance of which is so equably preserved that at 
no moment is the theme lost sight of through the over-pre- 
dominance of minor details. In the closing scene of Malta 
the only impression I carried away was that of a helter-skelter 
of people obtruding themselves towards the footlights—the 
principals struggling to break through to the front of the 
stage, the brouhaha of contending parties, a sudden tiger-like 
9pring, and then the curtain fell. What I had missed was the 
mimetic representation of overwhelming passion in the principal 
players—instead of witnessing the fierce combat of two rivals 
in love, with their elemental passions raising them to a pitch 
of tragic grandeur, the whole thing appeared to me to be 
simply a vulgar row. 

I refuse to accept Signora Aguglia as a second Duse or 
Bernhardt. To mention her in the same sentence is to degrade 
them. She is an exceptionally clever mime, capable of repre¬ 
senting certain crude passions. In my view, she failed to 
bring out the finer part of Iana in Malta. In those silent 
passages where, in the hopelessness of her love, she kneels 
before the image, I saw no trace of the struggle of conflicting 
emotions fighting for possession of her soul. Instead of that, 
there was the crude emotionalism which one associates with 
those of a grosser nature. Her movements of abandon were 
sheer animalism when they were not devoted to morbid 
mimicry of pathological states. 

But all these things do not make up the highest art. We 


have no lack of realistic actors in England. A sterling histrion 
like Mr. Warner can give you a horribly realistic representation 
of Coupeau, or the picture of a paralytic with astonishing 
accuracy. But that style of thing is no longer popular. The 
modern actor, if he be an artist, eliminates those repulsive 
details, so that cultured as the playgoer has now become, I am 
surprised at this sudden display of atavism on the part of the 
public—this eager assistance at what may be termed a success 
of curiosity. Those who saw the same players in La Figlia 
di Jorio could judge that, temperamentally, they were unable 
to depict the finer emotions in D’Annunzio’s play. As for 
Signor Grasso, he is the one brilliant exception, and as I have 
already.trespassed too. much upon the courtesy of your space, 
I must content myself by recording my gratitude for the 
privilege of witnessing the initial efforts, in England, of a 
really great artist. 

March 2 . Robb Lawson. 


CENSORSHIP OF PLAYS 
To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir, —We desire to express our sympathy with the dramatic 
authors in their demand for the abolition of the present 
system of censorship of plays. We are all anxious that the 
moral and educational influence of the drama shall be for 
good, but we agree that the present method of supervision 

has failed to achieve this object, and we should be glad to 

see the necessary public control secured by other means. 
William Agnew. Oliver Lodge. 

Maurice Baring. Lucas. 


Sidney Ball. 

H. Belloc. 

Arthur C. Benson. 

E. F. Benson. 

Max Beerbohm. 

Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. 

R. A. Bray. 

H. E. Butler. 

S. H. Butcher. 

R. J. Campbell. 

Edgar F. Carrit. 
Winston S. Churchill. 

B. A. Crackanthorpe. 
Walter Crane. 

Jennie Cornwallis West. 

G. Lowes Dickinson. 
Maria Theresa Earle. 

A. S. F. Farquharson. 
Everard Feilding. 

H. A. I.. Fisher. 

J. W. Fortescue. 
Douglas Freshfield. 
Roger Fry. 

Feodora Gleichen. 
Edmund Gosse. 

W. H. Hadow. 

H. Rider Haggard. 

H. L. Henderson. 
Stewart Headlam. 
Clemence Housman. 

H. W. B. Joseph. 
Herbert Jeykyll. 

K. Leeds. 

L. G. Wickham Legg. 
Bettv Lewis. 


Emily Lutyens. 

Lytton. 

Edith Lyttelton. 

H. J. Mackinder. 

Charles F. G. Masterman. 
P. Chalmers Mitchell. 

A. R. Orage. 

William Poel. 

Mary E. Ponsonby. 

A. Quiller" Couch. 

Robert T. Rait. 

Walter Raleigh. 

Charles Ricketts. 

G. Grant Robertson. 
William Rothenstein. 
Bertrand Russell. 

Margaret of Sarawak. 
Ernest de Selincourt. 
Charles Shannon. 

Edith Sichel. 

Ethel Smyth. 

Edward F. Spence. 

Henry Scott Holland. 

L. Alma-Tadema. 

R. J. E. Tiddy. 

T. Fisher Unwin. 

Allan F. Walden. 

Charles Waldstein. 

Emery Walker. 

Sidney Webb. 

Beatrice Webb. 

Frederick Whelen. 

A. E. Zimmem. 

F. de Zuluieta. 


FRAMEHOUSE = WORKHOUSE 
To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir, —On page ia of “ A Commentarie vpon the Fiftene 
Psalmes, called Psalmi Graduum, that is, Psalmes of 
Degrees: Faithfully copied ovt of the Lectures of D. Martin 
Luther, very frutefuU and comfortable for all Christian 
afflicted consciences to reade. Translated out of Latine into 
English by Henry Bvll. Imprinted at London . . . 1577.” 
one finds these words : “ And the common people are as it 
were, the framehouse of Satan, because they loth and despise 
that which is dayly taught them.” A marginal note to this 
says: “ The common people are the framehowse or worke- 
howse of the deuill.— Deut. 29.” These quotations might 
with advantage be added to “ The Historical English Dic¬ 
tionary in its next edition. 

February 29. Edward S. Dodgson. 


[Our List of Books Received has again been unavoidably held 
over.] 
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CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED 


DRINK THE 


WHITE 


MUOIOUS FOR BREAKFAST 
* AFTER DINNER. 

In making um I— Blau! 
strongar than ardlt 


..BLUE 


It balng aa muah 
OOFFEK. 


TKe Best Tonic 

For the reetoration'of energy and vitality'; the 
relief of mental and nervous eThnim i fon ’ im¬ 
paired digestion or appetite, there is no remedy 
so beneficial as 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

(Non-Alcoholic.) 

It is a scientific and carefully prepared prep¬ 
aration of the phosphates that provides the tonic 
and nerve food needed to improve general health. 

■4 - J* yonrchrantat does not har* it in itock he can obtain 

it from BoniS Ltd., 1H Old Street, London, K. a 
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1 I 'HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S Processes of Permanent Photo- 
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of the British Museum, the Local Government Board, many of 
the Learned Societies, and leading Publishers. 

COPIES OF COINS, SEALS, MEDALS, MSS., DRAWINGS, 
ENGRAVINGS. A&T OBJECTS, MICROSCOPIC WORKS, &c. 

For Limited Editiona the Autotype Processes of Booh Illustrations 
are cheaper than any existing methods of Block Reproductions, 
and yield Infinitely superior results. 

Inquiries are Incited from those requiring Book Illustrations of the very 
highest quality. SPECIMENS JIND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. 


The Autotype Pine Art Gallery 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Open Free Daily, 10 to 6 
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PUBLIC OPINION, answers a purpose in my Ufa. Although I read 
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popularly. Pram PUBLIC OPINION I get to know certain modern 
authors with whose meth ods at thinking I am in sympathy, and 
those 1 follow up further. Your paper does me the service to point 
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Your selection of current thought is worthy of all praise, for 
H gives one the wholesome feeling that the world is, after all, 
not going to the devil, but contains thinkers and good men ««■< 
woman. 

I wish you, with all my heart, continuous success with your 
Paper. Yours very truly, 

(Signed) HUBERT VON HERKOMER. 

DITRI ir ADTNTAN A weekly review of current 
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EDITED BY PERCY L. PARKER 

ThR P nrpow of PUBLIC OPINION is to provide information by means of a 
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activities which ma k e for religious, political, and social progress. 

PU ?£* IC OPINION can ba obtained from any Newsagent or Bookstall, or will be 
sent Post Free for om year to any addraae in the United Kingdom foe 10s. lOd.; and 
to any plaoe abroad for . Je. per annum. Orders should be addressed to— 

PUBLIC OPINION, SO * SI Temple House, Tallis St., 
London, E.C. 
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THE EVIL OF THE MILLIONAIRE 

By FRANCIS MINTON, Rector of Cottingham. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

HBW VOhUHfl OF SIR JAMBS RAMSAY’S HISTORY. 

The Dawn of the Constitution 

Op, The Reigns of Henpy III. and Edward I. 

AD. 1910-1807. 

With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 


HISTORY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 

(South of the Zambesi.) By G. McCALL THEAL. Yol. I.>—THE 
PORTUGUESE IN SOUTH AFRICA, 1505-1700. Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 


MENTAL PATHOLOGY IN RELATION 
TO PSYCHOLOGY 

By Prof. STORRING. Translated by Thomas Loveday, M.A., 
Professor of Philosophy in the South African College. Demy 8vo, 
10 s. 6d. 


THE WILL TO DOUBT; 

Op, The Place of Doubt in Human Experience. 

By ALFRED H. LLOYD, Ph.D., Professor ef Philosophy is the 
University of Michigan. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


LUDWIG II. OF BAVARIA 

By CLARA TSCHUDI. Translated by Ethel H. Hearn. With 
Coloured Portrait. Demy &vo, 7s. 6d. 


WILLIAM CLARKE 

A Collection of his Writings, with a Biographical Sketch. Edited 
by HERBERT BURROWS and JOHN A. HOBSON. Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 


PRODUCTION: A Study in Economies 

By P. H. CASTBERG, of Christiania. Diemy 8vo, IQs. fid. 


ATTENTION 

By W. B. PILLSBURY, Professor of Philosophy in the University 
of Michigan. Large 8vo, 10s. fid. net. 


THOUGHT AND THINGS, 

OR GENETIC LOGIC 

Vol. II. Experimental Logic. By JAMES MARK BALDWIN, 
Professor in the Johns Hopkins University. Demy 8vo, IQs. fid. net. 


DICTIONARY OF SPANISH 
QUOTATIONS 

By T. B. HARBOTTLE and MARTIN HUME, C. de la Rea, 
Academia Espanola, Lecturer in Spanish History and Literature. 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. With Authors and Subjects Index 
Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


EIGHTEENTH YEAR OF ISSUE. Price 3to. 64, net. 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR-BOOK, 1908 


SIXTH ANNUAL ISSUE. Price 7s. fid. net. 

THE SCHOOLMASTERS* YEAR-BOOK 
AND DIRECTORY, 1908 

" A book of reference that the educational profession and the Press have 
by this time found to be indispensable."—A ihenjEUM. 


From GREENING’S NEW LIST 

Send a post-cud lor Greening's 1908 Catalogue of General Literature. 

TO BB PUBLISHED OH 10th MARCH. 

Messrs. GREENING desire to apologise to subscribers for the delay in the 
publication of the new work by SAMUEL COWAN, entitled :— 

The Royal House of Stuart 

This work, in two handsome volumes, will positively be on sale at all the 
best booksellers on Tuesday, 10th March. Price for the two vols., £2 2s. net. 

The delay in publication is due to the elaborate nature of the work and 
the difficulty experienced in procuring some of the illustrations. The work 
contains the most complete collection of Stuart portraits ever published. 
Among others the authentic Orkney portrait of Mary Queen of Scots, now, 
for the first time, reproduced by permission of His Grace the Duke 0 i 
Sutherland; also the portrait of Queen Annabella Drummond, wife of 
Robert III., from the private collection, and by permission of Sir James 
Drummond, of Hawthornden. 

The ” Royal House of Stuart ” is undoubtedly the most interesting 
chapter we possess of Scottish History, and the author starts as far back as 
the Eleventh Century, when we get a glimpse of the Thanes of Lochaber. 
the progenitors of the Stuarts. The early part of the work is devoted to an 
outline in brief of the High Stewards of Scotland, the first time that a 
consecutive narrative of these officers of the Crown has bees attempted .and 
this is succeeded by a condensed narrative of the official life and adminis¬ 
tration of every Sovereign of the House of Stuart, concluding with Queen 
Anne, die last Sovereign of the Stuart line. 

The Royal House of Stuart 

_ By SAMUEL COWAN, J.P. gg 2a. Be t. _ 

By the AUTHOR of " THE CURSE OP THB ROMANOPPS." 

ROYAL LOVERS AND MISTRESSES 

The Romance ef European Sovereigns. By DA A. S. RAPPOPORTS. 

Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth. 16e.net. [Ready tf. April. 

AN IMPORTANT SOCIOLOOICAL WORK. 

EDUCATION, PERSONALITY AND CRIME 

A Study la Multiple PenoaaUty la It* relation to Crimp. 

The book will contain Notes selected from the study of abou ZOO criminals, i ncl ud ing 
murderers, thieves, pickpockets, loafers and burglars. 

By DR. ALBERT WILSON. Do y 8vo. cloth. 7a. 8d net. ilteaJf in April. 

GREENING'S NEW FICTION 

NEARLY 20,000 COPIES SOLD. 

BEAU BROCADE 

By the BABOHKB ORCZY, Author of " The Scarlet Pimpernel." Se._ 


THE WHITE ROSE MYSTERY. 

A Tale of Conspiracy by OBRALD BISS. Author of " The Dupe." Be. 



THE WHITE ROSE MYSTERY. 


By OBRALD BISS. SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 8a. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH says: "A breathlessly exciting novel. It is a wonderful story. 
In some imperious fashion of its own it compels attention. You simply cannot help r e a din g 
it. Its vivacity is infectious." 

44 A terrible bat a noble piece of work." 

VINCENZO'S VENDETTA. 

By JOSEPH PRAGUE. 

THE MORNING POST: "Mr. Prague writes as one who has mastered his art. and 
claims of right a high place among contemporary novelists. We expect a great future for 
the author, for he has painted in his hero a fit subjeet for tragedy, a man whose fall affects 
us lika the fall of a Roland, fires the imagination and purges the soul." 

VINCENZO'S VENDETTA. 6m. 


A P1NB P1BCB OP WORK BY A NBW AUTHOR . 

THE LOVE SEEKERS. 

A Dramatic Novel. By MABY WALPOLE. On. 

THE MORNING POST: " A book of carefully studied character drawing in which the 
characters are conceived and brought into relation in a proper philosophic ccbeaaa. . . . 
There is dramatic art in the telling. Miss Walpole has essayed an interesting study, and has 
done it well." 

THE SCOTSMAN: " Full of animation in its delineations of the wayward emotion 
of women." __ 

By the HON. MRS. WALTER FORBES. 

LEROUX. A Dramatic Novel. 6a. 

BY THE JEWISH KIPLINO. 

THE NEW GALATEA. By bamubl cordon. «•. 

Mr. Samuel Gordon is to be classed among the small but noteworthy band of novelists, 
including Maarten Maartens and Joseph Conrad, to whom English is an acquired language. 
In fact, Mr. Gordon did not speak or write a word of English till well in hU te— Bet 
that did not prevent him from earning, for his Jewish stories, the title of " The Jewish 
Kipling." However, for his novel. "The New Galatea." Mr. Gordon hea ohosen a 
thoroughly English group of characters, and handles a theme which in its boldness is 
reminiscent of the most advanced Continental writers, with a delicacy which cannot offend 
even the most Puritanical taste. 
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ABERDEEN ART GALLERY. 


The Art Gallery Committee are pre¬ 
pared to receive applications for the APPOINT¬ 
MENT OF DIRECTOR AND CURATOR of 
the Art Gallery and Industrial Museum. Salary, 
£300 per annum. The Curator will have to 
devote the whole of his time to the duties of 
the office and must be a competent organiser 
of Picture and Arts Exhibitions, and capable of 
lecturing upon Art subjects. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and 
previous experience, and accompanied by testi¬ 
monials, to be lodged with the Town Clerk on 
or before the 14th instant. 

W. Gordon, Town Clerk. 
Town House, Aberdeen. 


THE MOSHER BOOKS 


'J'HE NEW CATALOGUE FOR 1908 

is now ready, and will be sent free on 
request to booklovers anywhere that can be 
reached by mail. This Catalogue, like those 
that preceded it, is not made up of old and 
hackneyed quotations concerning books. You 
are not wearied by “ a jollie good book ” jingle 
and that sort of thing, but you are treated to 
some very genuine prose and verse not seen in 
every cut and decidedly dried anthology. 


Tiiomas B. Mosher, Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 8vo, boards, is. net. 

THE SLING. 

Remarks in connection with Lectures delivered 
in the Royal Institution, 

May, /905, to June, 1907. 

By VVM. LEIGHTON JORDAN. 


London : Simpldn, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd 


Typewriting 


TYPEWRITING promptly and 
accurately done. lod. per 1000 words. 
Specimens and references. — Address Miss 
Messer, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, 
S.VV. 


A UTHORS’ MSS., gd. per 1000 words, 
Sermons, Plays, and all kinds of Type¬ 
writing carefully done at home (Remington!. 
Good paper. Orders promptly executed. 
Duplicating from 3d. 6d. per 100—M. L. L., 18 
Edgeley Road, Clapham, S.W. 


TYPEWRITING,8d. per Thousand, 
including paper ahd postage. MSS. neatly 
and clearly typed. Satisfaction guaranteed.— 
Miss Drew, 84 Park Row, Bristol. 


NOTICE. 


All communications to 
the Editor should be ad¬ 
dressed to 63 Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, W.C. 


All business communi¬ 
cations must be sent 
to The Manager of "The 
Academy," 67 Long Acre, 
W.C. 


Books for Sale 


PARISH AND SHAW’S DICTION- 

x ARY OF THE KENTISH DIALECT 
AND PROVINCIALISMS IN USE IN THE 
COUNTY OF KENT (pub. los.), as., free— 
W. E. Goulden, Second-hand Bookseller, 5 St. 
Paul’s, Canterbury. 


£ WORKS BY CANON RAWNS- 

LEY :—Ruskin and the Lakes ; A Ram¬ 
bler’s Note-Book at the Lakes; Life and 
Nature at the Lakes ; Lake Country Sketches ; 
Memories of the Tennysons. Published at 
3s. 6d. net, for is. 6d. ; new.— Walker, 37 
Briggate, Leeds. 


ROOKS. - ALL OUT - OF-'PRINT 

" LJ and RARE BOOKS on any subject 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE. I make a special feature of 
exchanging any Saleable Books for others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I particularly want post free.— 
EDW. BAKER’S Great Bookshop, 14-16 John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. Oscar Wilde's 
Poems 21s., for 10s. 6d.; Ballad of Reading 
Gaol, 5s. Who’s Who, 2 vols., 1907, 1 is. net, 
for 5s. 


THE FAUNA OF BRITISH INDIA, 

A including Ceylon and Burma. Published 
under the authority of the Secretary of State 
for India in Council. Medium 8vo, with two 
coloured plates and numerous Illustrations. 
COLEOPTERA (Chrysomelida), Vol. I., 
Trice £ 1 . 

London : Taylor & Francis, Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. Calcutta and Simla : Thacker, 
Spink & Co. Bombay : Thacker & Co., Ltd. 
Burma: Myles Standish & Co., Rangoon. 
Berlin : Friedland^r &.Sohn, Carlstrasse, 11. 


THE 

BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 

Founded 1837. 

Patron— Her Majesty Queen Alexandra. 

Invested Capital .£30,000. 

a unique investment 

Offered to London Booksellers and their 
Assistants. 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can 
invest the sum of Twenty Guineas (or its 
equivalent by instalments) and obtain the right 
to participate in the following advantages 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of 
Adversity as long as need exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Phy¬ 
sicians and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country 
(Abbots Langley, Hertfordshire) for aged 
Members, with garden produce, coal, and 
medical attendance free, in addition to an 
annuity. 

FIFTH. A Furnished House in the same 
Retreat at Abbots Langley for the use of 
Members and their families for holidays or 
during convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral 
expense when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for 
Members only, but also for their wives or 
widows and young children. 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscrip¬ 
tions confers an absolute right to these benefits 
in all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secre¬ 
tary, Mr. Georoe Larner, 28 Paternoster 
Row, E.C. 


Books, etc., Wanted 


THE CAMBRIDGE LITERARY 

x AGENCY, which is placing Novels, Short 
Stories, Articles, and Poems with over 100 (One 
Hundred) Publishers and Periodicals, sold, on 
December 31, 12 Short Stories and a Serial by 
UNKNOWN WRITERS. Hundreds of unique 
testimonials. All MSS. submitted by George 
G. Magnus, 115 Strand, London. 


WILL PURCHASE AT ANY TIME. 

vv ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS,from 
the earliest times till the beginning of the XVIth 
Century ; Incunabula and other Early Printed 
Books ; Illustrated Books, Prints, from the XVth 
and the beginning of the XVIth Century. Rare 
Old Books and Prints— Jacques Rosenthal, 
Munich, Bavaria. 10, Karlstr. 10. 


U EE N SQUARE CLUB. 


A social club for men and women interested 
in politics, literature or art. Lectures, enter 
tainments, chess and bridge. An exquisite 
Queen Ahne club-house, close to the British 
Museum and Russell Square Station. Inexpen¬ 
sive lunch and dinner. Subscription two 
guineas—Apply Secretary, 9 Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury. 
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Science plus Apt 

in the making of 

The Historians’ History of Hie World 

No single generation can claim a monopoly of artistic genius, or an aggregate endowment 
of artistic genius evolved out of and advancing upon the genius of past generations. Are 
there sculptors living, for example, whose work renders superfluous the work of Phidias, 
of Praxiteles, of Michelangelo ? Are there painters living whose work makes us wish to 
dispense with the canvases o.f Botticelli, of Raphael, of Titian, of Rembrandt, of Velasquez ? 

Are there dramatists living whose works cause us to forget Sophocles, ^Eschylus and 
Euripides, Moliere and Corneille, Jonson, Shakespeare, Goethe, and Victor Hugo? 


Yet the knowledge of anatomy in which Michelangelo took 
such pride is the stock knowledge of thousands of students of 
to-day ; the technique of the masters of the Renaissance is 
at the finger-ends of other thousands; and the structure of 
the ancient dramas has been subjected to the scalpel of a 
thousand critics. If knowledge alone would suffice, thousands 
of students of to-day might surpass the greatest works of art and 
all the masters. 

But knowledge alone does not suffice. Knowledge alone may 
produce a science. It may explain and interpret an art, but it 
cannot create that art. For this there is requisite knowledge 
plus the something—often indefinable save through its results— 
called artistic genius. 

All this is true of every art whatsoever ; of the art of historical 
composition no less true than of the 
others. Mere knowledge may produce a 
Polybius, a Diodorus, a Dion Cassius, a 
Froissart, a Freeman, or a Gardiner; it 
could not produce an Herodotus, a Livy, 
a Macchiavelli, a Gibbon, a Froude, a 
Carlyle, or a Macaulay. And what is 
obviously true of these master writers and 
a score or two of their fellows is true in 
greater or less degree of some hundreds 
of less famous narrators, each of whom 
has contributed to world-history some 
description of an event, some estimate of 
a character, or some analysis of an insti¬ 
tution that bears the stamp not of know¬ 
ledge alone, but of knowledge plus 
something—enthusiasm, in sight, artistic 
feeling—that raises it out of the ordinary 
and makes it in its way an incomparable 
and priceless heritage. 

It was chiefly the pursuit of these well- 
told stories that led the editors of The 
Historians' History of the World to 
search throughout the mazes of historical 
literature, in all languages. For the most part such search was 
not necessary to establish mere facts. These could have been 
supplied by the direct contributors to The History—each in his 
own particular field—out of the resources of their own studies. 
Had nothing more been desired than the production of an 
authoritative, scientifically exact record of world-history, without 
pre-eminent regard to the literary quality of that record, by far 
the most facile method would have been to have each prominent 
contributor write de novo the entire history of the nation or the 
period of which his studies had given him supreme knowledge. 
Nor would the resulting history have lacked in literary merit, as 
.the names of these contributors will adequately testify. But 
these scholars, themselves would be the first to declare that 
their, joint efforts,, thus applied, could by no possibility hope to 


produce a narrative every part of which would bear com¬ 
parison, as a literary production, with already existing narratives, 
scattered throughout the literature of many peoples and of 
various ages. 

To find these ideal narratives, as we have said, the editors of 
The Historians’ History searched far and wide; in the highways 
of literature and in its byways. They searched with equal avidity 
through the literatures of all languages; they gave impartial heed 
to great names and names that were obscure ; they sought the 
writer who had the gift of story-telling wherever he might be 
found. 

How well they succeeded no one can fully realise who has not 
scanned at some length the pages of The Historians' History. 
But hundreds of critics have so examined those pages, and their 
almost unanimous voice has attested 
the extraordinary success of one of 
the most herculean of literary under¬ 
takings. Other hundreds of general 
readers who would lay no claim to 
literary insight have similarly testified 
to the engrossing character of the 
narrative which this ingenious method 
has produced. Meantime some scores 
of technical students attest that the 
literary pre-eminence of The Historians’ 
History has been achieved at no sacri¬ 
fice of scientific accuracy. It has more 
than once been said, and it may with 
full justice be repeated, that the book 
represents the happiest combination of 
historical scholar ship with literary acu¬ 
men that ever went to the production 
of a large historical work. 


INQUIUY FORM. 

®f»e fcUttfjS (Book Club), Date. 

380, Oxford Street, London, W. 

Please send me, gratis and post-free, the Descriptive Booklet 
of The Historians' History of the World, with specimen pages, 
particulars of prices in Various bindings, and the convenient 
terms of payment. 

Name ....... 

(Please write clearly.) 

Address ...... 

A. 3 . 


THE FREE BOOKLET. 

We have no space, even were it desirable, 
to extend the argument here. But a full 
account of The History is given, together 
with sample pages and illustrations, in a 
Descriptive Booklet which will be sent 
gratis and post-free on application. This 
Booklet explains the scope and plan of 
The Historians' History of the World — 
2 5 volumes covering the cnliic history of the 
world, from the earliest times to the present, 
in a continuous and fascinating narrative. 
It explains also the low price at which The 
History is now offered, and the easy terms 
of payment—amounting to only ^d. per 
day—on which it may be secured. The 
coupon enables yon to obtain the Booklet 
gratis and post free. 
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amount of money, and is now looking about for a site 
and a design. Doubtless they will get both, and the latter 
will ruin the former. On merely aesthetic grounds the 
little half-moon of green which Park Crescent folds in its 
arms is more beautiful in most lights than any product of 
modern architecture and sculpture is likely to be ; but 
aesthetic objections to the scheme are not the heaviest. 
Is it realised that if we build a memorial to Shakespeare 
in London we shall be putting him a little above Prince 
Albert, a good deal below Queen Victoria ? And have we 
forgotten Milton’s sonnet ? 


Registered as a Newspaper in the United Kingdom, and at the 
New York Post Office as Second-Class Mail Matter. Trans¬ 
missible to Canada at the Canadian Magazine rate of postage. 
Subsetiptions: Inland 15s.; Foreign 17s. 6d. a year, post free. 


All communications intended for the Editor should be sent to 
The Wilsford Press, Ltd., 63 Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 

The Publishing Offices of The Academy are at 67 Long Acre, 
London, W.C., to which address all business letters should be sent. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return unsolicited Manuscripts 
which ate not accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. The 
receipt of a proof does not imply acceptance of an article. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 

The recent publication of some of Queen Victoria’s 
letters has reminded the public of the amazing toleration 
extended to the late Baron Stockmar’s continual inter¬ 
ference in British affairs during the earlier part of her late 
Majesty’s reign. It is, therefore, not surprising that legiti¬ 
mate curiosity has been excited concerning the German 
Emperor’s letter to Lord Tweedmouth. We fully share 
in that curiosity, but we cannot share in the indignation of 
the majority of our most reputable contemporaries, against 
the Times, for having drawn public attention to the letter. 
Since we have no knowledge of the manner in which the 
Times obtained its information, we can express no opinion 
as to its legitimacy, but we cannot join in condemning our 
contemporary on the ground of its having exceeded the 
duties of the Press by publishing the information. 


Since there is no reason to suspect his Imperial Majesty 
of sinister motives in writing to Lord Tweedmouth, and 
every reason for trusting Lord Tweedmouth’s and Sir 
Edward Grey’s honour and independence, we have no 
sympathy with those individual members of the House of 
Commons who have shown a disposition to press for more 
detailed information than they see fit to give. It is time 
to admit frankly that public control over the details of the 
foreign relations of a great nation is a sheer fiction, and 
must remain impossible, if any consistent policy is to be 
maintained. Public control has never yet prevented war, 
and the most useless and ultimately disastrous wars have 
generally been the most popular. 


There is no reason, except the fetich of party govern¬ 
ment, why the services of distinguished statesmen, such as 
Lord Lansdowne and Sir Edward Grey, should not be at 
the disposal of the country simultaneously, in the conduct 
of foreign affairs. We rejoice that the opponents of the 
ridiculous and illogical system of party Government are 
gaining strength and speaking more plainly every day, and 
we are not sorry that Lord Lansdowne, Lord Rosebery, 
and Mr. Balfour have had this opportunity of showing that 
they will not allow party considerations to prevent Lord 
Tweedmouth and Sir Edward Grey from exercising their 
discretion freely in a matter of this kind, merely because 
they belong to a different political faction from themselves. 


We learn with some surprise and considerable regret 
that the project for a memorial to Shakespeare has not 
fallen through. The committee has collected a certain 


Memorials are erected from one or more of three 
causes : the impulse of personal affection driving to prac¬ 
tical expression ; the need for reminding the present and 
future ages of the work of the man or woman cele¬ 
brated ; the desire to boast before foreign countries. 
Neither of the first two causes is operative in the case of 
Shakespeare. We have no personal affection for him, not 
only because we never knew him personally, but because 
the Shakespeare of the public imagination is a purely 
fantastic being guaranteed by no evidence whatever. We 
may easily forget Canning, or Disraeli, or Havelock, or 
Hugh Rose, even Gordon, because war and politics are 
things of the moment, snow upon the desert’s dusty face. 
We can never forget Shakespeare. And as for boasting 
before foreign countries, it would be futile. France would 
smile, Germany is already quite dangerously jealous, and 
modern America pretends to be of English descent in order 
to claim its share. It would be much more sensible and 
more graceful to spend the money in putting up memorials 
to Goethe and Moliere. 


The idea of a Shakespeare Memorial is either ridiculous 
or offensive, or both. But a practical use might be found 
for the money collected. Sir John Hare suggests a 
National Theatre. There is much to be said for this ; but 
the money would be better spent, perhaps, in paying Mr. 
Tree never to produce Shakespeare again. A still better 
scheme would be to devote it to teaching people to act and 
dance and sing for themselves. Nothing is more deplorable, 
nor more socially dangerous, than the dependence of us all, 
rich and poor alike, on professional amusers. From the 
gallery-boy at the “ Mo ” to the Jew in the stalls of the 
Gaiety, we are helpless without the paid mime ; and if the 
money was ours, we should hand it over to Mr. Louis 
Parker, Mr. F. R. Benson, Mrs. Kimmins, and a few others, 
and send them up and down the country teaching the 
people the lost art of play. 


There would still be room in plenty for the professional 
who deserved it—for such an artist, for instance, as Miss 
Maud Allan, the dancer. The event of the week— 
the only event worth serious consideration, to the mind 
of the writer of this note—has been her appearance 
at the Palace. He believes this to be literally the first 
time London has had the chance of seeing the most beauti¬ 
ful of the arts perfectly exhibited. It is impossible to 
compare Miss Allan with Mile. Genee, because they move 
in totally different worlds. Each is perfect in her own art; 
but we hold Miss Allan’s art—the art of dramatic posture¬ 
dancing—to be the higher. We can imagine no better 
kalharsis for the Puritan than to witness Miss Allan's 
“ Salome ” dance; and we commend, as highly as her 
consummate art, that lady’s courage in devoting every gift 
and beauty she possesses to its service. ; 


What has become of the “ Baconians ” ? So far as we 
know, they have for some time forborne to shake the 
foundations of the literary world, and one is sorry for this 
silence. For, after all, there was something grandiose 
about the Baconian doctrine, and, since folly must always 
be with us, it is better that it should be on the great scale. 
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One thinks, with laughter, of Ignatius Donnelly’s “dis¬ 
covery ’’—that the whole of Shakespeare’s plays are a book 
intus et /oris scrip tus, containing a hidden history of the 
Elizabethan Age, and yet one cannot help envying the 
“ discoverer,” who was, no doubt, as fully possessed with 
a sense of the magnificence of his theory as was Columbus 
when the shores of the New World appeared on the 
horizon. How Donnelly must have enjoyed the working out 
of his scheme, the marshalling of those intricate systems 
of figures, the infinite labours of calculation, and, above all, 
the “results” which rewarded his toils. One hopes that 
he died a convinced Baconian; disillusionment would 
have been too cruel. 


And the later developments have not lacked their 
majestic and imposing follies. Puzzles are very well; one 
can have some good fun with many of them ; but how pale 
and trifling are their joys compared with those of a theory 
which makes all the literature of the late sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries one vast puzzle, which bids 
us scan misprints and decorative title-pages, and even 
watermarks, with a firm assurance that the minutest yod 
may be a fingerpost of the hidden mystery. Mr. W. H. 
Mallock once caused the frontispiece to the first English 
version of Montaigne to be reproduced in illustration of 
the great theory. In the centre—if one remembers 
rightly—there were displayed certain arches; you turned 
the page to one side, and these arches became capital B’s. 
The deduction, of course, was that Bacon wrote Mon¬ 
taigne’s essays; a simple but splendid logical process. 
Baconianism, it will be seen, was not long content with its 
haul of Shakespeare ; it went abroad and added Mon¬ 
taigne and Cervantes to Bacon’s achievements, and then, 
returning, swept in practically the whole of Elizabethan 
and Jacobean literature, including Burton’s “ Anatomy of 
Melancholy.” 


Nor was this enough. There was a lady who wrote a 
book to show that not only did Bacon write all the works 
of his age, but that he afso founded Rosicrucianism and 
Freemasonry, and that St. Paul’s Cathedral was con¬ 
structed from his designs. And, best of all, the Baconian 
activities persist to this day, and the Baconian Secrets—it is 
not quite clear what these are—are preserved in the keeping 
of the officials of the British Museum and of the great paper¬ 
making firms, as appears by the continued use of certain 
water-marks. And there is a school within a school which 
not only maintains that “Shakespeare” was written by 
Bacon, but holds that Romeo and Juliet is an allegory of 
the Orphic Mysteries. On a rainy day one shakes off 
gloom in meditating on these matters, and one cannot help 
wishing that it were all true. Still, one must not forget 
that there are real literary and historical mysteries which 
await solution. Is the whole of modern drama to be traced 
back to the dramatic “ performance ” of the Easter 
sequence Victimce Paschali ? What is the history of the 
root cam or gam (a word in common use in Shakespeare’s 
time) ? Is the French Compagnonnge, which celebrates— 
or did celebrate till quite recently—such curious rites, 
related to Freemasonry ; and is there anything to be said 
in favour of the theory which makes each body a 
descendant of the Roman Collegium ? 


Last week’s Punch contains a cartoon representing “ Mr. 
Punch” standing with two children while in the back¬ 
ground a Nonconformist minister, an Anglican Bishop, and 
a Roman Catholic priest are represented as indulging in a 
violent brawl. Mr. Punch has a grieved face, the face of 
the typical British Idiot who never can understand any¬ 
thing. He says “ These children want better education,” 
and the three brawlers in the background reply, “ Don’t 
interfere with us, we’re busy fighting.” This is the sort 
of thing one expects to see in a violent partisan paper like 
the Westminster Gazette , signed by “ The Office Boy ; ” but 
it is a disgrace that a paper with the traditions of Punch 
should thus ignorantly and maliciously attack the Esta¬ 


blished Church of this country and the Roman Catholics 
because, in the most dignified and strictly moderate lan¬ 
guage, they have announced their intention of resisting the 
efforts of unscrupulous political Nonconformists to seize 
their schools and compel their schoolchildren to adopt the 
religion of Mr. McKenna under pain of heavy penalties. 
The people of this country who are eccentric enough to 
desire that their children should be educated in the faith 
of their fathers and who are not attracted by “ the New 
Theology ” may well be thankful that their interests are not 
safeguarded by “ Mr. Punch ” in his capacity of the typical 
British Idiot. 


The current number of the Reperlorium fur Kunslwissen- 
schaft, so ably edited by Professor H. Thode and Dr. von 
Tschudi, contains an interesting note by Freiherr von 
Hadeln on two pictures in the National Gallery, No. 808, 
and No. 1440, which at present hangs immediately above 
Gallery VII. These half-length figures, now representing 
St. Peter Martyr and St. Dominic, were first attributed to 
Gentile Bellini by Morelli, who pointed out that the 
cartellini ascribing them to Giovanni are both additions. 
This attribution has been generally accepted, though the 
authorities of the Gallery still retain the old one. But, 
according to Freiherr von Hadeln, the figures were originally 
far from being what they now seem. He maintains that 
what Gentile actually painted was the portraits of two 
Dominican monks, and that these were transformed by 
additions of a much later date into representations of the 
saints whose emblems and names they now bear. He 
points out that the inscription “ Imago Fratris Theodori 
Urbinati ” can be distinguished under the later addition in 
the St. Dominic canvas, a fact which any one can see for 
himself by examining the canvas, or indeed by consulting 
the catalogue, though the compilers of the latter have com¬ 
mitted a precise inaccuracy which is quite inexcusable. 
They state that the date MDXV. is inscribed on the 
cartellino. It is not , but is upon the parapet below the 
original inscription, and in very much smaller characters, 
added apparently at a much later date even than the 
cartellino. 


Freiherr von Hadeln expresses the opinion that the 
pictures ought to be restored to their original state by a 
careful removal, not only of the cartellini, but also of the 
halos and other emblems. We must distinguish between 
the pictures. The St. Peter Martyr panel is, of course, in 
a better state, and might probably be successfully restored. 
But we find it less easy to believe that the St. Dominic 
canvas could now be brought back to a state which would 
enable it to rank, as Freiherr von Hadeln contends, with the 
“ Caterina Cornaro ” at Pesth, or the “ Sultan Mahomet ” in 
Lady Layard’s possession. It is only fair to observe that 
the authorities of the National Gallery, whether past or 
present, are not responsible for the suspicious appearance 
of the canvas, for it does not belong to the Gallery, but is 
a loan from the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


We have pleasure in announcing that Mr. Laurence 
Binyon will give a series of four lectures in the Theatre of 
the Albert Hall on Thursday afternoons from the 19th of 
March to the 6th of April, at half-past five o’clock. The 
lectures will each last for one hour, and will deal—First, 
with China in the Twelfth Century, one of the recurring 
Chinese periods of " illumination ” and culture ; the 
Second, with the growth of a National Art in Japan, which 
culminated in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ; the 
Third, with the Chinese Renaissance in Japan, which was 
triumphant in the fifteenth century, and the second wave of 
influence of the Ming art of China ; the Fourth, with the 
Later Art of China and Japan, showing the last impulse 
from China in Japan in the eighteenth century, and certain 
European influences. Tickets may be obtained from 
Messrs. Carfax and Co., 24, Bury Street, St. James’s, S.W., 
at the price of one guinea for the course, or 6s. for a single 
lecture. 
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Lady Grove contributed a characteristic letter to last 
Tuesday’s Westminster Gazelle. Her contention is that the 
entrance of women into the political arena would tend to 
leaven the “ hysteria ” by which mere men are liable to be 
infected in matters touching Imperial interests. Here are 
a few samples from her letter indicating the sort of 
soothing influence which might be expected to be infused 
into party politics by the accession to its ranks of the 
Suffragist sisterhood: 

I can say that a more mischievous exhibition of parly vindictive¬ 
ness under a false pretence of concern for high Imperial interests 
than (he action of the Times .... it is difhcult to conceive. 

Has the Times correspondent any idea what such rhodomontade 
would mean? I doubt if any other sane, intelligent human being 
does {sic). 

I imagined that they and this method of expressing them were con¬ 
fined to the utterances of half-educated nursery governesses or their 
charges. 


Now, irrespective of any opinion as to the justification 
for the “scare" raised by the Times in connection with 
the Kaiser’s correspondence with Lord Tweedmouth, 
we should like to point out that the person who is primarily 
responsible for the policy adopted by the Times in the 
present juncture is the military correspondent of that 
journal. He is unquestionably on: of the most able and 
brilliant men in his own line in this country. So far is he 
from being under any suspicion of being a mere party man 
that it is notorious that he supplied most of the details 
and materials for the attack on the late Government’s 
military policy, and that he has steadily supported Mr. 
Haldane’s policy under the present Government. In fact, 
he is in military matters conspicuously and notoriously free 
from any party bias whatsoever. Whether he was right 
or wrong in drawing public attention to a state of affairs 
which he considered dangerous is a matter of opinion ; but 
to speak of his action as “ mischievous exhibition of party 
vindictiveness ” is to betray a quite remarkable ignorance 
as to the real facts and motives underlying the policy of 
the Times as directed by him. Lady Grove’s letter will not 
advance the cause of Woman’s Suffrage, but as an object- 
lesson it is of inestimable value. 


THE DESTROYER 

He stands on high in the torch-glare, 

With planted feet, with lifted axe : 

Behind, a gulf of crimson air ; 

Beneath, the old wall that gapes and cracks. 

Tossed fragments crash to dust and smoke. 

Exulting life, aloft he stands 
And drives his unrepentant stroke, 

Nor heeds the havoc of his hands. 

Below, one lingers gazing. Why 
Within his heart does secret joy 
Quivering awaken and reply 
To each home-blow, Destroy, destroy ! 

Lulled in the casual feast of sense, 

Awed by the ages’ fortress-walls, 

Out of its slumber roused, intense, 

To the swung axe a demon calls ; 

Man’s Demon, never satiate, 

That finds nought made to its desire. 

How shall it to this world be mate,— 

To a world of stone, a heart of fire ? 

Laurence Binyon. 


REVIEWS 


POLITICS AND TARIFFS 

Sixty Years of Protection in Canada. By Edward Porritt. 

(Macmillan, 6s. net.) 

At the present moment Mr. Edward Porritt’s book on the 
working of commercial tariffs in Canada should secure a 
great many readers, for it is impossible not to see that the 
struggle in the British constituencies, whether we think of 
bye-elections or of the next general election, will revolve 
for some time round the proposals for tariff reform. The 
various political parties know this, and all our legislators 
know it, however paramount to any of them individually 
the claims of temperance or educational questions, for 
example, may seem ; the situation implied, therefore, is 
that every thoughtful man and woman among us should be 
acquiring information with a view to giving or to influencing 
a well-deliberated vote on this crucial matter of Imperial 
policy. Four or five years ago an attitude of neutrality 
towards the movement for tariff reform was reasonable ; 
a faith in which we were all brought up w T as rudely 
challenged on grounds that had not been well considered, 
and it was at that juncture the course of a prudent person 
to demand time in which to weigh the possibilities of 
numerous issues which were receiving no attention from 
either convinced reformers or equally convinced free 
traders. * There was sense four or five years ago in the 
attitude of those who refused to make up their minds imme¬ 
diately. But May, 1903, is now a fairly distant date, and, 
complicated though the whole matter of fiscal legislation 
may be, it will soon become a proof of pusillanimity rather 
than of sagacity to be found taking neither side. And as 
the assailants of the present order of things grow more 
aggressive it becomes more incumbent upon the free 
traders to defend their faith upon other than historical 
grounds. They have been feeling for some time the 
necessity of showing that a system which undoubtedly 
worked well in the middle of last century is still so 
essentially good that to tamper with it would be an act of 
almost impious rashness, and at this moment no efforts 
are being spared to demonstrate that in countries where 
protection is stringent real prosperity is absent. 

There is no country whose experiences it could be more 
pertinent to quote than Canada, because for many reasons we 
have of late been led to regard our vast western Dominion 
as among the most valuable assets of the crown. German, 
French, and American statistics, when urged for or against 
free trade, are regarded as interesting by most of us—and 
no doubt the conditions of these countries, as far as they 
are analogous to those prevalent in the British Isles have 
their lessons for us ; but it is impossible not to feel that the 
views of Canada, and the situation as existent in Canada, 
appeal with more direct force. In a measure this is right, 
as the policy of tariff reform is advocated largely on the 
ground that it would play an important part in welding our 
Empire into a homogeneous whole ; and in a measure it is 
wrong, as the social conditions of Great Britain much more 
closely represent, if only by the size of population and the 
magnitude and diversity of affairs, those of Germany than 
those of Canada. So we must not exaggerate the assistance 
to us that a knowledge of Canadian affairs may be when 
we are striving to arrive at an impression upon tariff 
reform that shall be sufficiently clear-cut to warrant our 
voting upon it; but at the same time we do well, of 
course, to learn what we can from Canada. 

Mr. Porritt loses no time in revealing the lessons which 
he wishes to teach us. His first chapter deals with what 
he terms “the grip” of the protected interests on the 
Canadian government and the Canadian press, and the 
text of this chapter is formed by the following words of 
Sir Richard Cartwright, the present Liberal Minister of 
Trade and Commerce in the Canadian Parliament: 

The moment you introduce the Protective system you create a class 
whose interests are essentially different from those of the people at 
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large, and who become the ready contributors to corruption funds, 
sharing with their masters the plunder which they have been enabled 
to take from the people. 

The quotation is not dated, and it probably belongs to the 
period of Sir Richard Cartwright’s career when he was one 
of the leaders of the Liberal party through many long 
years of opposition, during which time he became recog¬ 
nised as the chief financial critic of the Conservative policy 
of qualified protection. It is known that the Liberal party 
since they have been in office in Canada have modified 
their views considerably upon the whole question of fiscal 
legislation, so that a sermon preached from an old dictum 
of Sir Richard Cartwright loses much of its authority, as 
the author has repudiated, to a great extent, the views 
which he enunciated formerly—or, at any rate, is in a 
Cabinet which holds a very different opinion from those 
views. This does not daunt Mr. Porritt, however. He 
finds the old Sir Richard Cartwright—the man in opposi¬ 
tion whose duty it was to oppose—to be the real man ; and 
the new Sir Richard Cartwright—the man whose words as 
well as hisdeeds have to be tempered by the responsibilities 
of office—a negligible factor in Canadian politics. The 
same courage is manifested throughout the book, which 
is a frank and forcible pamphlet against protection, wherein 
every attempt is made to show the logic of free trade 
views by a recapitulation of the history of protection in 
Canada from 1846 until the present day—1846 being, of 
course, the date of the repeal of the Corn Laws in Great 
Britain by Sir Robert Peel. That history is told by Mr. 
Porritt so as to leave no doubt on the mind that protection, as 
demanded by the manufacturing interests in Canada, is the 
bane of the Dominion, and that the fiscal and commercial 
freedom accruing to Canada through the adoption by the 
mother country of free trade has been at the bottom of 
Canadian prosperity. So abundantly and overwhelmingly 
clear does he make this out to us that it is inevitable that 
we should suspect his reading of history, for if the advan¬ 
tages of free trade to Canada were as conspicuous as he 
believes them to be, the present differences of opinion 
could not exist. 

Mr. Porritt describes how the action of Sir Robert 
Peel was received at first with consternation in Canada, 
where many leaders of thought held that the only 
possible reply to such a disturbance of the commercial ties 
between the mother country and the colony was the 
secession of the colony. He does not minimise the 
seriousness of the disloyal feeling produced, but he passes 
very lightly over the actual and material effect in Upper 
Canada of the fiscal revolution in Great Britain. We have 
always understood that the Canadians—at least, many of 
those engaged in the grain and lumber businesses—suffered 
very severely when the preferential bond with Great 
Britain was divided ; but Mr. Porritt does not linger over 
this part of the story, preferring to state that “ the year of 
the adoption of free trade in England saw also the begin¬ 
ning of the era of fiscal freedom for Canada,” before 
passing to an elaborate review of the Elgin-Marcy treaty. 
This was the treaty of conditional reciprocity between the 
United States and Canada which followed upon the 
realisation by Canada that the home government had not 
insisted on reciprocity for the Dominion when throwing 
open the ports of Great Britain to the imports of the 
United States. The advantages which this treaty gave to 
the maritime provinces of the Dominion were undoubted, 
for which reason the United States abrogated it as soon as 
possible. This is all well explained in Mr. Porritt’s book, 
for he has the gift of exposition and knows the authorities 
whom it is best to consult; but the fact that the Elgin- 
Marcy treaty during its short life brought some benefits to 
some parts of Canada is not a proof that all Canada 
bloomed into prosperity under conditions attributable to 
the establishment of free trade in Great Britain. 

The last half of Mr. Porritt’s book can be described 
briefly as a denunciation of what is known in Canada as 
the National Policy—that is to say, a policy of protection 
of Canadian industries. Mr. Porritt adopts the picture of 
the situation drawn by Mr. Goldwin Smith, who has said 


that on the neck of the Canadian there rides an association 
of protected manufacturers making the community and all 
the great interests of the country contributory to their gains. 
The sage of Toronto is always eloquent, usually positive, but 
not invariably right. The facts which Mr. Porritt has 
recorded are undeniable, but there are other facts which 
would put a different complexion upon them. The pro¬ 
tectionist movement in the provinces of Ontario and Quebec 
between 1846 and the Confederation is an indication that, 
whatever the opinion of the maritime provinces, swayed by 
the profits of American reciprocity, may have been, 
Montreal, Toronto, and Quebec, three fairly important 
centres, did not share it. There was here a distinct feeling 
in favour of protection, and Mr. Porritt is reticent on the 
matter. He accounts for the present desire for protection 
as an expression of the grasping nature of certain groups of 
manufacturers, but for practical purposes those manu¬ 
facturers had no existence until thirty years or forty years 
after the adoption by Great Britain of free trade. The 
gap in the argument is sure to be supplied by the pro¬ 
tectionist, who will say that all along Canada has been simply 
shaping towards a self-supporting position, and that then, 
as now, her rulers have believed that some measure of 
protection, whether they approve theoretically of it or no, 
has been found necessary if the profits of development are 
to be turned to the best advantage for the country. 

Mr. Porritt writes With absolute sincerity, and after 
giving close personal attention to the situation ; but the 
virtue of his advocacy of the cause of free trade is 
detracted from by his inability to see the history of 
Canada from any standpoint save that of the convinced 
free trader. We began by saying that the experiences 
of a country like Canada in the matter of protective tariffs 
would be of particular interest to persons still striving to 
make up their minds which way they should vote in the near 
future at home. Many such persons may read this book, 
but we should not be at all surprised if the result proved 
exactly opposite to that desired by Mr. Porritt. Let us 
imagine the case of the elector—and his like must be 
numerous—who knows this much of Canada, that it is a 
country which of late years has made enormous progression, 
and has increased in riches, population, and importance 
day by day. He reads in Mr. Porritt’s book that all this fine 
result has been secured under a system of protection, and is 
asked by Mr. Porritt to curse the system because, if it were 
abolished, the country would be so much wealthier and 
happier. The elector may be convinced and registt r a free 
trade vote in England. But he may rebel against Mr. 
Porritt’s conclusions, which are necessarily based on theory, 
and regard only the material facts. He may argue to 
himself that the rise of Canada is an undeniable truth, that 
a higher rise under different conditions can only be a 
matter of argument, and find himself, after perusal of a 
well-informed and vigorous free trade tract, a recalcitrant 
protectionist. 


TWO AMERICAN MYTHO¬ 
LOGIES. 

The Mythologies of Ancient Mexico and Pern. By Lewis 
Spence. Religions Ancient and Modern. (Constable 
and Co., is. net.) 

If this volume can be taken as a true sample of Messrs. 
Constable’s series they can be highly congratulated. But 
though they have many contributors recognised as autho¬ 
rities in their several subjects, it is too much to expect that 
many of the volumes will reach the standard of Mr. 
Spence’s. It is a model of sound knowledge, crystallised 
in an attractive form, and enlivened by original criticism. 
Mr. Spence succeeds in giving his readers, in an hour, a 
comprehensive view of the nature of the Mexican and 
Peruvian religions, corrected up to the latest guesses of 
modern research, with sufficient detail of those terrible and 
picturesque rites and mythologies to attract the attention 
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and impress the memory. He performs this feat in some 
eighty small pages and some fifteen thousand words. The 
first and last of his six short chapters he devotes to epito¬ 
mising the latest surmises as to the origin of American 
peoples and religions, and the question of foreign influence 
on the latter. It is supposed that America was once 
united to Europe by land, of which Iceland and the Faro 
Islands are the remains. By this isthmus, it is likely that 
our remotest ancestors, the Proto-Europeans, migrated into 
America. It is possible that the “ Skraellings,” found in 
North America by the Norsemen in the tenth century, may 
have been the least mixed descendants of these first settlers 
from Europe. Similarly and more probably, Proto-Mongo¬ 
lians migrated by way of the Behring Strait. The variety 
of shapes in the crania of the Amerinds (American-Indians) 
shows that they were evolved from races of more than one 
type the Proto-Mongolian being the largest element. The 
Red man would, therefore, be the development of the Yellow 
man before he became Mongolian, with some admixture 
of the White man before he became European. By the time 
of the second discovery of North America, no race resem¬ 
bling “ Skraellings ” remained, and the type of the Red man 
had become mainly Mongolian. But the rapid approxima¬ 
tion of Europeans to the Amerind type, which is taking 
place before our eyes, may point to an apparent rather than 
real disappearance of the Proto-European element, which 
was evident in the “ Skraellings.” As regards the Mexican 
and Peruvian races in particular, at the time of the second 
discovery of America, both were, in their own countries, 
later races, which had imposed themselves by conquest on 
earlier, advanced civilisations, in the case of the Mexicans, 
only some four hundred years before the arrival of 
Columbus. Both countries also were at that time expecting 
the speedy fulfilment of legends, which promised the 
arrival of a beneficent race, which should be white and 
bearded. In Mexico, the influence of the white-clad 
priests of Quetzalcoatl, a deity probably adopted from the 
earlier inhabitants by their Aztec and Toltec conquerors, 
no doubt procured the friendly reception of the Spaniards. 
In the mythology and religion of both countries, there is 
very little trace of elements extraneous to America, though 
it is just possible that Buddhist priests from Cabul, 
according to the Chinese annals, visited those parts of 
America in the fifth century. Such influence would, of 
course, be traceable in the milder religion of Peru and the 
cult of Quetzalcoatl in Mexico, and not in the sanguinary 
rites peculiar to the Aztecs. The stories of Celtic visits— 
that of St. Brandan from Ireland, and that of Prince 
Madoc from Wales in the year 1170—have scarcely obtained 
any historical confirmation. We confine our remarks 
mainly to these less interesting chapters of Mr. Spence’s 
book, because something of the more interesting rites of 
both countries is well known through Prescott, whose 
works have been brought up to date by copious notes in 
recent editions easily obtainable. We desire rather, in the 
small space left us, to notice a few of the clear and per¬ 
tinent comments of Mr. Spence. He differentiates admirably 
between Totemism and Naturalism. “ Naturalism is the 
worship of some natural phenomenon,” whether it be the 
sun, or some animal, or plant. The religion of the Peruvians 
was much more naturalistic in thi 3 sense than that of the 
Mexicans. It was as naturalism, that the late Professor 
Max Muller and his companions attempted to explain all 
religions, and, in our estimation, threw no light on any. 
We welcome Mr. Spence’s impatience at a school which 
seemed to us, even in our early youth, full of dull char¬ 
latanism, and we now hope is fast disappearing. Totemism 
is the belief in blood-kinship of a family or tribe with an 
animal or plant, originally adopted as a symbol. The 
origin of the worship of Huitzilopochtli (“ the humming¬ 
bird on the left ”j was, Mr. Spence considers with great 
likelihood, partly totemic. That god was the Ares of 
the Aztecs, and their peculiar tribal deity. Totemism 
probably existed once among the Peruvians, but there is - 
little trace of it by the time of the arrival of the Spaniards. 
Mr. Spence also notices the absolutely theocratic nature of 
the empire of Peru : 


The Inca was the direct representative of the sun upon earth. 
He was the very keystone of a socio-religious edifice, to equal 
which, in intricacy of design and organisation, the entire history of 
man has no parallel to offer. 

All crime was a direct offence against the majesty of the Inca, who, 
as viceroy of the Sun on earth, had been blasphemed by the breaking 
of his law. 

Mr. Spence also notices that behind and above the 
theocracy of Peru, and the polytheism of both countries, 
celebrated as it was in Mexico by atrocious ritual massacres, 
was the idea of One Supreme Being, to Whom appeal 
was made, especially in the rites of confession and abso¬ 
lution. The many gods were but, as it were, the personi¬ 
fication of His attributes. Mr. Spence is of those who 
hold that “ the knowledge of that power is inalienable 
from the mind of man.” He notices also that the sacri¬ 
fices of the Mexicans were probably, and in some cases 
certainly, offered, not to appease the gods, but to nourish 
them. A possible parallel occurs to us in those curious 
texts of the Mosaic law and prophecies, which refer to the 
“food” {pabulum ) and the “ table” ( mensa ) of the Lord ; 
and more certainly in the narrative of Bel and the 
Dragon. 

Finally, we may for once disagree with Mr. Spence, for 
he finds it 

difficult to believe that a people so imbrued [as were the Mexicans] 
in a religion of bloodshed could have been punctilious in matters of 
morality. It seems certain, however, that as a race [they] were 
austerely moral, pious, truth-loving, and loyal as citizens, and even 
the sanguinary priests do not appear to have reaped any benefit from 
their terrible offices. 

We are not surprised, for such complete possession by 
Moloch seem3 to imply the exclusion of softer daemons. 


MR. HARDY’S DRAMA 

The Dynasts. A Drama. By Thomas Hardy. Vol. 3. 

(Macmillan, 4s. 6d. net.) 

It would be a brilliant thing to say that Mr. Hardy’s 
“ Dynasts ” is too philosophical to be good drama, and too 
dramatic to be sound philosophy; but unfortunately it 
would be untrue. The really true and candid thing to say 
is, we fancy, that the work is so extraordinary in aim and 
energy and scope that we are almost baffled in attempting 
to comprehend it. But it has—most clearly it has—the 
one quality which could make so large and various a thing 
coherently vital; it has philosophical unity. 

There are, of course, many people who read Mr. Hardy’s 
novels only for the story ; there are some few, doubtless, 
who read them only for their expression of the modern 
questioning mind at its highest; and there are others, far 
less numerous (we fear) than the former, but more con¬ 
siderable (we hope) than the latter, who read them as they 
read Romeo and Juliet, as they read of aught noble and 
profound in prose or verse 

Presenting Thebes or Pelops’ line, 

Or the tale of Troy divine. 

So the publication of the first volume of this work was an 
arresting event. The author’s deep interest in the 
Napoleonic period, and his acquaintance with men who 
bore their part in the burden of that great day, these are 
known to the readers of the Wessex novels. Those loud 
years of strife and menace form a background for the 
novelist’s imaginative operations, as they do in many of 
Balzac’s novels. In a drama of Napoleon, then, we 
said .... 

And again : Who among those who hold the true 
faith of the treasurableness and inspiration of the English 
Turgenev could fail to look with keen expectation for the 
work wherein a vaster theme and vaster events should be 
the medium of his imaginative activity ? The novels have 
declared so powerful a dramatic force, so sure a sense of 
dramatic “inevitableness” (to use a cumbrous phrase) 
that we have looked somewhat urgently for the completion 
of the promised trilogy. And lastly, we have wondered 
whether, in spite of his plain dramatic sense, the master of 
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irony would not find himself trammelled in his larger 
scheme by the limits of his ironic perception. Would not 
the ironei'st defeat the dramatist ? 

At least, we remembered, Mr. Hardy had never been 
delicately careful of the weed Reputation ; he had not 
hesitated to follow the long series of prose fiction with 
two volumes of short poems—receiving what thankful 
welcome from true lovers of true poetry is already known. 

Nothing in the “ Dynasts,” then—and we mean it as the 
highest tribute—has greatly surprised us ; our doubts are 
dissipated. There are a hundred fine things in it that we 
should like to mention. There is the singular gnomic 
force which Mr. Hardy expresses sometimes more clearly 
in his verse than in his prose. There is the old sense of 
sardonic laughter somewhere just behind yon cloud or 
flower, within this lichened rock, in the sunlight frayed 
from that line of tossing bayonets. There is, as always in 
his profcundest work, keen sense of: 

The heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible World. 

And there are a hundred fine, bright, natural things; 
dialogue as sharp and volleying as any to be found where 
quick-minded men meet, rustic humour as rich as—well, as 
Mr. Hardy’s best, for more we cannot say ; songs that have 

surely been overheard, so rightly sung are they. 

Does the reader remember this from the first volume ?— 

In the wild October night-time, when the wind raved round the 
land, 

And the Back-sea met the Front-sea, and our doors were blocked with 
sand, 

And we heard the drub of Dead-man's Bay, where bones of thousands 
are, 

We knew not what the day had done for us at Trafalgar. 

All) Had done 
Had done 

For us at Trafalgar 1 

The new volume contains another, sung by a Peninsula 
Sergeant: 

When we lay where Budmouth Beach is 
O, the girls were fresh as peaches, 

With their tall and tossing figures and their eyes of blue and brown ! 
And our hearts would ache with longing 
As we passed from our sing-songing, 

With a smart Clink! Clink! up the Esplanade and down. 

These clearly are the work of the author of “ Valen¬ 
ciennes ” and the other fine “ songs of action ” in “ Wessex 
Poems.” 

This trilogy, however, has more notable qualities. 
True it is bare of ornament: you will find no mere rhetoric 
permitted for rhetoric’s sake ; you will rather perceive a 
noble austerity and disparagement of unessential felicities. 
You must even be prepared for a certain harshness of 
verse, sign of an imperfect mastery of the medium, though 
it is strange how insignificant this defect appears in the 
whole drama, especially in the blank-verse parts, which are 
grave and weighty, often mightily kindling with the living 
fire. Outweighing every defect, however, there is a 
singular comprehensive power and clarity of imagination 
in the vast views which the author commands by a single 
phrase ; as when you look with him from a remote lofty 
eye-station upon “ four groups of moth-like transport ships 
silently skimming the wide liquid plain ; ” or, when, in the 
simple description of a linking “ dumb show,” he unfolds 
the immense panorama of conflict as a mere “ see-saw,” 
noting characteristically how close by a little stream 
“ continues to trickle unconcernedly to sea.” More plainly 
still is this power manifest in the brief vivid descriptions 
of the great campaigns ; and, perhaps, the best instance 
is to be found in the splendid and lurid confusion of the 
Waterloo scenes, with their powerful suggestion of the 
flinging gambler’s fury and failure, and the sombre disen¬ 
chantment following strife. 

We may say all this, and more, without approaching 
the vital point—that is, Mr. Hardy’s own attitude. It is, 
we take it, plain that he has not written three volumes 
simply in order to give us vivid pictures of crowded cam¬ 
paigns or a clear and sympathetic characterisation of 
Napoleon the Conqueror ; though these things he assuredly 


has done. Beyond all this he gives us what is more 
valuable than thirty volumes of vivid pictures ; he gives us 
a philosophical conception of the vast era, and suggests 
an interpretation of its national movements—indeed, of 
human progress itself. Here is the great theme. A finer 
background he could hardly have chosen, nor one more 
certain of appeal to thoughtful English readers. The 
Napoleonic spirit is not dead ; its mouthpieces change and 
pass, thinking they stand for themselves. Mr. Hardy tells 
us that Napoleon did not stand for himself only, nor for 
France only; he stood, as we may conceive, for man 
insurgent, awhile dominant, teased with glory, exposed, 
smothered. Mr. Hardy spares us the hateful gibe of sup¬ 
posing that lives vanished like smoke and tears fell like 
rain merely for the aggrandisement of an inordinately 
ambitious soldier. There is a Hand behind the Show ; 
but is that Hand moved blindly, or does it only seem to 
move blindly because beyond our comprehension? We 
are like children who, coming as we think to an irrespon¬ 
sible, hearty pantomime, are suddenly confronted with the 
Electro or The Ttojan Women. Puppets still, of pantomime 
or tragedy, are the dim figures on the distant dwarfed 
stage. But what of the Hand, the Brain behind ? 

It is with the answer to such obstinate questionings that 
the development of this profound drama is concerned. The 
suggestion of the activity of what Mr. Hardy calls the 
Immanent Will is repeated throughout by Spirits of 
the Pities and Ironies, the Spirit Sinister, and the Spirit of 
the Years; a Will hinted and glimpsed, distrusted, and 
finally praised. The pervading idea of the Immanent 
Will informing the affairs of an infinitesimal world gives 
unity to the survey thereof. It does more—it affords a 
persistent clue to the meaning of the mystery of the 
heaving, bloody earth, that else were merely grotesque and 
grim. It is the Immanent Will, 

The purposive, unmotived, dominant Thing 
Which sways in brooding dark men’s wayfaring ! 

The Spirit of the Pities, interpreting the motions of the 
all but inscrutable, discerns : 

Yet is it but Napoleon who has failed ; 

The pale pathetic peoples still plod on 

Through hoodwinkings to light. 

Napoleon himself perceives, as in a glass darkly, the 
Moving Finger writing : 

I have ever known 

That such a Will I passively obeyed 1 

but he, supreme Egoist, does not perceive that it is more 
than his own fate that is written, more than the fate of a 
dynasty ; to him the writing is indecipherable. For the 
vaster issues of the spinning world’s destiny are suggested. 
Brooding over the expiring frenzy of Waterloo, the Ironic 
Spirits determine of the Immanent Will .... 

A fixed foresightless dream 

Is Its whole philosopheme. 

But Mr. Hardy does not end with this. The illumination 
of the Will itself is indicated, and the consequent redemp¬ 
tion of the illimitable failure of the world. There is an 
After Scene in which the author’s conception reaches full 
height. The Spirit of the Years speaks of the “ Great 
Foresightless ” weaving its ‘‘ ceaseless artistries in Circum¬ 
stance ; ” of which “ but one flimsy ribbon ” is all that they 
have watched. The Pities sing the Will Beneficent : 

Who hadst not shaped such souls as we 

If tender mercy lacked in Thee 1 

And following the still sombre questionings of the Spirit of 
the Years and the Spirit Ironic, sounds the final chorus : 

But a stirring thrills the air 
Like to sounds of joyance there, 

That the rages 
Of the ages 

Shall be cancelled, and deliverance offered from the darts 
that were, 

Consciousness the Will informing, till It fashion all things fair 

Is it only years that have passed since Mr. Hardy wrote j 
the great and hopeless chapters of “ Tess ” and “ Jude the [ 
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Obscure”? However that be, we are happy to have the 
completion of a work wherein a great theme is developed 
in the great manner of which only a mature and powerful 
genius is capable. And thankful as we are to the author 
for the vital energy and fine distinction of his drama, we 
are yet more thankful for the profound conception by 
which it is illuminated and unified—conception of a finer 
and loftier wisdom than any discovered by the noblest of 
of his prose writings. 


TWO BOOKS ABOUT THE 
NAVY 

Champions of the Fleet. By Edward Fraser. (John 
Lane, 6s.) 

The Royal Navy. Painted by Norman Wilkinson. 
Described by H. L. Swinburne. (A. and C. Black, 
20s.) 

Public interest in the Royal Navy, the growth of which 
has been so marked during the last ten years, is naturally 
reacting on our literary activity. Not only is British naval 
history, formerly somewhat neglected, receiving that atten¬ 
tion which is its just due, but there is a tendency to produce 
“ popularising ” books on the subject of less austerity than 
the bulky tomes of the formal historian. 

The general standard of these works is high. The 
invincible spirit of our forefathers lives essentially in the 
history of the sea service, and cannot fail to inspire, in some 
measure, the pen of the writer. The two books here con¬ 
sidered, although very different in conception, are no 
exceptions to this rule. Like its title, Mr. Fraser’s volume 
of rambling naval history is discursive and loosely knit, 
but contains much that is of interest and value from anti¬ 
quarian, historical, and sentimental points of view. Herein 
are set forth the services and histories, from the building 
of their prototypes to the present day, of certain renowned 
men-of-war and of the officers whose deeds have given to 
those ships’ names their lustre. The book is defective 
in construction and displays some literary inequality. In 
Chapter I., for instance, the flavour of the excellent 
description of the first Dreadnought's exploits in action with 
the Armada is marred by the concluding “ flying glance ” 
at the Dreadnought of to-day—this “ glance ” consisting of 
jejune statistics about that very fine engine of war, 
and the application of exaggerated epithet to her 
capabilities. Appropriate to the moment, Mr. Fraser calls 
attention to the part which the Navy took in the military 
foundation of the Indian Empire. It will be new to most 
readers that naval guns had a decisive influence on the 
fortunes of the “ fiery few ” at Plassey, the renown of 
which, in most English minds, is exclusively associated 
with the name of Clive. There are nineteen illustrations, 
chiefly reproduced from contemporary prints. 

The “ Royal Navy ” is a book with which, at a moment 
when the Navy seems likely to be dragged into the 
disastrous arena of party politics, one could wish that 
potent individual, “the Man in the Street,” to be made 
acquainted. Even those “free and independent electors” 
who view Naval expenditure through the distorting prism 
of “anti-patriotic bias,” or, to go further, even a “bloated 
armament” sentimentalist, might acquire some historical 
ballast in reading it. Admirably printed and attractively 
bound, it contains, in a surprisingly limited space, a history 
of the development of the Navy from the reign of King 
Alfred to the present time. In spite of the necessary con¬ 
densation, Mr. Swinburne has done substantial justice to 
his fascinating subject. He writes concisely and to the 
point, and, although the ground covered is vast, there 
appear to be no serious omissions. In dealing with the 
war services of the Navy in modern times, however, he has 
fallen headlong into the pitfall of contemporary historians. 
Markedly i|j chronicling the naval side of the Egyptian 
and South African Wars he has devoted far too much of 
his small space to detail and to the relation of the personal 


services of individuals : this portion of the text standing, 
in these respects, in unhappy contrast with his admirably 
condensed history rf the Tudor Navy and of “Eighteen 
Hundred and War Time.” 

The book is provided throughout with beautiful repro¬ 
ductions of water-colours by Mr. Norman Wilkinson, illus¬ 
trative of the various types in the long evolution from 
Alfred’s “ King’s Ships ” to the modern man-of-war. These 
pictures should tend to convince even the most bigoted 
that, as regards fighting-ships at any rate, the coming of 
the Age of Coal and Steam has not meant the total destruc¬ 
tion of the Romance of the Sea, or the final loss of the 
artistic aspect of “ tall ships.” The book concludes with 
an article on the Seaman’s Dress by Commander C. N. 
Robinson, R.N., which is illustrated by J. Jellicoe. 


LORD CROMER’S BOOK-ITS 
PERSONAL ASPECT 

Part II. 

In a first article, published in The Academy of March 7th, 
I showed how little Lord Cromer’s habit of mind—con¬ 
tracted during his long years of diplomatic make-believe 
at Cairo—had suited him for the delicate task of historian 
undertaken by him in his book, “ Modern Egypt.” 
Neither the instinct of truth, unblunted by the daily 
necessities of a false official position, was his, nor a zeal 
for critical inquiry, nor that strong sense of justice which 
is so necessary in an historian ready, as a first duty, to 
reopen hasty decisions and repair wrongs, known to be 
wrongs. I showed how this was exemplified in Lord 
Cromer’s account of the Revolution of 1882, compiled, as 
it is, not from fresh and impartial sources, for he had no 
personal knowledge of that period, but exclusively from 
the stale record of the Blue Books arranged to suit the 
case for British intervention, whose special pleader he had 
made himself. To-day I propose to show how he has 
dealt with the years immediately following 1882, those of 
his own early diplomatic career as Consul-General at 
Cairo. Here his first object is to prove that England’s 
long stay in Egypt has been a fatality imposed on her, 
not by his mistakes, but by the nature of things, 
and her failure to fulfil her promises due only to 
the fact that the promises were impossible. Neither 
of these propositions is true. Lord Cromer’s method 
in attempting to prove them is as little straightfor¬ 
ward as in the earlier case. Ignoring the true reasons 
which made the intention of an immediate evacua¬ 
tion of Egypt fail, he lays the whole burden of respon¬ 
sibility on the Mahdist rising in the Soudan ; while, 
with regard to the promises made to the Egyptians of 
restoring to them some kind of constitutional selt-govern- 
ment, he contents himself with an attempt to show that 
Lord Dufferin’s “ Charter ” of 1883, poor reparation as it 
was for what they had lost, was never seriously intended, 
either by him or by the Government of the day in 
Downing Street which entrusted him with its drawing up. 
On both these points I have it in my power to contribute 
evidence in contradiction to Lord Cromer’s reasoning, 
evidence, which he cannot have been alto^ther ignorant 
of, and which is yec wholly absent from his book. 

I may begin by saying that, long before the date of Lord 
Dufferin’s mission to Egypt, I had the advantage cf 
knowing Lord Dufferin personally well. As a mere boy 
attached to the Athens Legation, and when Lord Dufferin 
himself was only thirty-four, I was fortunate enough to 
see much of him during some months that he spent in 
Greece on his way back home from a first tourist’s visit 
to Egypt in 1859. He was travelling at the time with 
his mother, to whom he was through life touchingly 
devoted, and both were kind to me, and the friendly rela¬ 
tions thus formed at Athens were, I am glad to remember, 
maintained between us while she lived and afterwards till 
his own death in 1902. It was consequently with some 
confidence that I looked to him, when he came on his 
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mission of reconstruction to Cairo after Tel-el-Kebir, for a 
fair judgment of the Egyptian case. Nor was I wholly 
disappointed. It is certain that the disclosures made in 
connection with the trial of Arabi disposed him to a course 
which, if it had been taken boldly and at once, would have 
solved the problem both of an early evacuation and of the 
placing of Egypt on a self-governing basis. The idea, as I 
heard it at the time, was to restore the National Party in 
its civilian elements to power, and so secure the co-opera¬ 
tion of the only body of opinion in the country really 
desirous of reform and constitutional progress. I do not 
affirm that this idea ever took the shape of a definite 
proposal made by Lord Dufferin to the Foreign Office, but 
it certainly underlay the project of recreating Egyptian 
liberty formulated in his celebrated dispatch. Sir Charles 
Wilson was, I know, mentioned as a successor to Sir Edward 
Malet in this connection, and the strong sympathy he had 
acquired at the time of the trial with Nationalism would 
have suited him well for the post. It was even half 
promised that Arabi himself might after a short interval be 
allowed with the rest of the exiles to return to Egypt and 
take part in the National reconstruction. I will tell what 
I know of this. 

On December 8th, 1882, General Gordon called on me 
in London and discussed the whole matter with me ; and 
I find the following note of what he told me on that occa¬ 
sion. He had read the first part of my narrative, published 
in the Nineteenth Century review, of the events before the 
war, and he advised me strongly to leave it for the present 
unfinished : 

“ You do not require it,” he said, “ for your own justification, and as 
to the Government, they are resolved now to do justice. You may 
have perfect faith in Mr. Gladstone, and I know that he intends to 
restore Arabi as soon as public opinion shall have cooled down, and he 
can do it without too sudden a reversal of his policy. Arabi will be 
back in Egypt in a couple of years, and you can then write your history 
far more effectively than now.” 

Three weeks later I received a letter, dated December 26th, 
in which he repeats the information : 

Arabi (Gordon writes) will be back in a couple of years, say in 
eighteen months. I think things are very critical in Cairo, and the 
day I called on you I went to Brett [the present Lord Esher, who was 
then Lord Hartington’s Private Secretary at the War OfiiceJ, and 
begged him to urge Government to assemble the Notables at once. 
Napoleon suffered far more from the revolts of Cairo than from the 
troops. Colvin is to be recalled. 

I have never learned in so many words precisely what it 
was that prevented an idea quite easy of execution at the 
time, and which alone could have solved the double 
problem of evacuation and liberal reconstruction, from 
being put into execution. It is, however, pretty clear 
to me that the true obstacle to it was the unfortunate 
identification of English policy with the maintenance of 
the Khedive Tewfik on the throne. Tewfik was both 
detested and despised in Egypt—detested by the 
Nationalists for having deserted the National cause to 
the enemy after the bombardment of Alexandria, despised 
by his own small Court party of Turkish pashas for his 
subservience to English orders. To have left him face to 
face with his own angry subjects unsupported by British 
bayonets would have been to risk another revolution. 
There was only one way in which the policy identified 
with Lord Dufferin’s name could have been made to work 
successfully, and that would have been to replace Tewfik 
through the Sultan by a more capable and less unpopular 
Khedive. For this extreme logic, however, the British 
Government was not prepared. It would have involved 
the admission of mistakes altogether damning, and there 
was behind all their counsels the constant pressure of 
Finance urging them to be content with a prince who 
had throughout made .himself the pliant servant of their 
interests. This was the true reason, I do not doubt it, of 
the failure. 

Of Lord Dufferin’s personal view of what he intended 
by his charter I have, fortunately, by me a written record. 
Among the conversations I had with him in later years 
about Egypt I find one set down in my diary exactly to the 
point. It was in 1892, when he had been for some time 


Ambassador at Paris, and it was at Paris that it occurred. 
I give it textually thus 

October igth .—Called on Lord Dufferin, who was in the same room 
that Lytton used to work in. He was very charming to me, asking 
me to give him a copy of my new book [the Keimscott Edition of the 
“ Sonnets of Proteus ”J for his “ Helen’s Tower," a library named after 

his mother.I then asked him to help me about Arabi’s 

release, and he spoke nicely of him, and promised to say a word in his 
favour next time he should have an opportunity. On the general 
question of Egypt he also volunteered some remarks. He said that, on 
the whole policy of retaining or abandoning a Mediterranean influence, 
no responsible person would be willing to give an opinion uncalled for ; 
but that, if Egypt was to be evacuated, there was only one way—namely, 
to build up some sort of self-government. He was especially opposed 
to Turkish rule, and had always intended, in the settlement he made, 
that the government should be in the hands of the native Egyptians, 
not the Turks. He had devised his “ Constitution ” for Egypt with 
that idea. He was not one of those who thought popular government 
foreign to Eastern ideas. On the contrary, the East had been the home 
of Councils and Mejiisses, and he had always been of opinion that, if 
you could put Egypt to work in vacuo, there was nothing to prevent 
success. He had been glad to see that Baring recognised the help 
rendered him by the Councils, and he had written to tell him so. We 
then discussed how the power of the Councils might be increased, and 
also the safeguards against interference from Constantinople. He talked 
with so much interest that his servant had to come in and remind him 
that he had an appointment to breakfast somewhere ; and so it ended. 

This, though brief, is an important record, and all the 
more so when it is recollected that it refers to a time when 
there was the opportunity, caused by the death of Tewfik 
and the accession of the present Khedive, for making a 
fresh start at Cairo, had Lord Cromer been willing, iu the 
direction of self-government. It was a private talk recorded 
at the time, and worth reams of official dispatches. 

A more curious bit of evidence is that which I have to 
give in regard to Mr. Gladstone on the same important 
point. The full detail of it is, in a manner, forced upon 
me by one of those little stiletto-stabs in the form of foot¬ 
notes appended to the text of Lord Cromer’s book, which 
I noticed in my first article. In it, under guise of defend¬ 
ing Mr. Gladstone from an unjust imputation, he seeks, as 
far as I can understand his motive, to minimise Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s secret sympathy with the cause of liberty I from 
time to time was pleading with him. The circumstances 
of the case were these. In the month of August, 1883, I 
was on the point of leaving England for India, where it 
was my design to inquire into the true condition of the 
native races, and especially of the Mohamedan community, 
with respect to eventual Home Rule. It was a year since 
I had had any communication with Downing Street or with 
Mr. Gladstone. Lord Granville and the Foreign Office were, 
as I knew, enraged at my interference with their plans in 
connection with the trials at Cairo, and Mr. Gladstone was 
estranged from me partly by this, and more especially by 
the common action which I had latterly taken with Lord 
Randolph Churchill, in our joint attempt to stop the per¬ 
secution of the Nationalists, which, after Lord Dufferin’s 
departure from Egypt, had been scandalously renewed. 
I was quite unprepared for any communication from Mr. 
Gladstone, nor had I seen his private secretary, Sir Edward 
Hamilton, the usual channel of my communications with 
him, for many months, when I received a message from the 
late Sir James Knowles, editor of the Nineteenth Century 
review, asking to see me. What happened at the interview 
that followed is related in two letters written by me at the 
time to a political friend : 

August 30th, 1SS3 .—At James Street I found many important 
letters, among others a note from Knowles, asking me to breakfast at 
Clapham ; there he gave me the news. He has seen Mr. Gladstone 
lately, and is assured he wilt both stay in office, and, if he can find 
some way for his pride, restore the National Party in Egypt. It 
appears they are quite aware the present state of things cannot be 
made to go on, and Sir Evelyn Baring has been appointed with 
carte blanche to devise a new policy in place of Malet’s and Dufferin’s, 
which have proved failures. Baring has written an article in the 
Nineteenth Century on Lord Ripon’s policy in India, full of the most 
Liberal ideas, which will come out in October, and Knowles thinks he 
will receive me with open arms. So he advises me to be there soon 
after he arrives, and thinks the Government,will be delighted if we 
can get Arabi returned [at the election for the General Assembly] for 
Cairo, and other Nationalists for other places. 

Sir James had on one or two occasions conveyed to me 
messages already from Mr. Gladstone, and, in consequence 
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of this new communication, I agreed to stop at Cairo on 
my way to India and see how the land lay. A second letter 
s&ys: 

September 8th, 1883.— We have taken our places at Suez, and hope 
to arrive at Cairo about the 25th, and by that time Malet and Colvin 
will have gone their way, let us hope for ever; and if there is any¬ 
thing in Knowles’s argument, I shall find the field open for me with 
Baring. At the same time I confess I feel far from sanguine. In the 
first place, I do not trust Mr. Gladstoneas you do. And then 1 know the 
difficulties ; these will be immense, and without really cordial co-opera¬ 
tion from Baring I could do nothing at all that would be any good. 
.... Half-an-hour’s talk with Baring will probably be enough to 
show me whether it is worth while my staying in Egypt, or whether 
I should not rather go on to India. .... There are still strong 
influences about the Sultan in favour of Arab independence in Egypt, 
and, if the English Government chooses, the party could be restored. 
But it all depends upon the action of our Government. 

Three days after this was written, and at the moment of 
my departure, another communication reached me, this 
time from Sir Edward Hamilton, also asking to see me. 
His note was from Downing Street, and I find the following 
in my diary: 

September 12th, 1883,— Spent the day in London. A letter had 
come from Eddy Hamilton by the morning’s post, asking to see me 
before I went abroad, and I went to Downing Street at one o’clock. 
Mr. Gladstone is away yachting, and Eddy is acting Prime Minister, 
and a very great man. I had not been to Downing Street since last 
year, just upon a year ago, when I went to ask for Arabi’s life. Eddy 
was extremely amiable this time, and asked me what I was going to 
do in the East. I told him my plans exactly—that I was going first *o 
Egypt, and should call on Baring, and, if I found him favourably dis¬ 
posed, should propose to him a restoration of the'National Party, but 
if he would not listen I should go on to Ceylon and India ; that 1 could 
not do anything in Egypt without Baring’s countenance, for the 
people would not dare to come to speak to me, but, if Baring would 
help, I thought I could get the Nationalist leaders elected at the 
elections ; but all depended on the action of our officials. Also, as to 
India, that I had no intention of inciting to rebellion [this in 
allusion to attacks recently made on me by the Anglo-Indian Press, 
and an attempt to induce Lord Ripon to forbid my visit] ; that I 
should go first to Lord Ripon, then to Lyall, and afterwards to the 
rovinces ; that the subjects I wished principally to study were the 
nancial condition of the country—that is to say, to find out whether 
our financial administration was really ruining India, and to ascer¬ 
tain the views of the natives with regard to Home Rule. Of both 
these plans Eddy seemed to approve, said that Baring would be sure 
to wish to sec me and listen to all I had to say ; and, though he did 
not commit himself to anything very definite about the rest, did not 
disapprove. I take it, therefore, that Knowles had authority for what 
he told me a fortnight ago, and that Mr. Gladstone, if not the rest 
of the Cabinet, really wishes to restore Arabi if he can only find an 

excuse.With regard to India, Eddy said he would write 

to Primrose, Lord Ripon’s private secretary, to show me all attention ; 

so, on the whole, I am highly satisfied with my visit.We 

had some talk about Randolph Churchill. He (Hamilton) said that 
my connection with him in Egyptian affairs did me harm ; but I 
don't believe that, and I look upon Churchill as quite as serious a 

politician as the irest with whom I have had to deal.He 

does not affect any high principles, but he acts squarely. 

I regret that I cannot give here even an epitome of 
what my journal has to tell during the month that followed 
this visit to Downing Street. It is of extreme interest in 
regard to Egypt, and of the policy which was being 
pursued there, and I shall publish it some day without 
reserve. Suffice it to say that I found what was almost a 
reign of terror going on at Cairo. The civilian leaders 
of the National Party, no less than the military leaders, 
had gone their way into exile. Sheikh Mohammed Abdu 
was in Syria, and the remnant of those who had taken any 
prominent part in the revolution were living in holes and 
corners in perpetual fear of arrest. The city was honey¬ 
combed with spies. Many patriots were in prison. I 
myself found in one of the prisons, to which I managed to 
get entry, amongst other proscribed persons the now well- 
known Saad Zaglul, Minister to-day of Public Instruction, 
and Lord Cromer’s latest ptotigi. The following is from a 
letter I wrote to Sir Edward Hamilton immediately after 
having seen Lord Cromer : 

Cairo, September 28th, 1883. —I promised to write to you, and I will 
keep my promise, but you must not expect me to say anything pleasant 
or flattering. I found Baring extremely amiable and willing to listen 
to all I had to say, and I believe he told me his own views frankly. 
Our ideas on many reforms wanted in Egypt were the same. His 
scheme for relieving the debts of the peasantry seemed a sound one, 
and he struck me generally as being a man of sympathy and courage. 
But when I have said this I have said all. On the main point of giving 


Egypt back her liberty we are worlds apart. He neither wishes it 
nor has the least idea of attempting it. “ What Egypt wants,” he told 
me, “ is peace and order, not another revolution. We have restored 
the Khedive and the Circassians to power, and I shall do my best to 
keep them there.” 

With regard to Dufferin’s famous charter, I find neither he nor any 
one else look upon it as in the least serious, or as the least important— 
and they are right. The elections are not serious, nor were ever 
intended to be by those who drafted the charter. The electoral lists 
are drawn up by the Government, ihe voting takes place under the eye 
of the Governor and in the Prefecture of Police, and in most instances 
the Governor or the Prefect of Police are the candidates chosen. It 
could not have been otherwise. The Circassians have been encou¬ 
raged to re-establish their rule by a reign of terror. There is no 
protection of any kind against arbitrary arrest, arbitrary confiscation 
of property, and imprisonment without trial. The prisons in the 
country districts are still full of untried men. There is no liberty of 
speech or of the Press ; and at Alexandria they began the elections by 
hanging two more men charged with instigating the riots of last year. 

. ... Yet, less than two years ago, there were both freedom of 
speech and of the Press, electionslfairly representative, and the beginning 
of a real Constitution. It may have been necessary for Imperial or 
International reasons to destroy this and to revert to a system of “ peace 
and order,” as Baring calls it. But it cannot be necessary to talk of 
having given the Egyptians liberty. 

This letter and a second, posted by me at Suez, October 
3rd, at'the moment of my leaving for Ceylon and India, 
were sent for submission, as had long been customary 
between Hamilton and me, to Mr. Gladstone. My second 
letter placed before him what was in truth the crux of the 
situation at Cairo—namely, the impossibility of re-establish¬ 
ing native self-government through the weak and unwilling 
instrumentality of Tewfik, regarded, as he was at that time, 
by all as a traitor to his country, cruel in his vengeance 
taken on the Nationalists, and a tool of foreign interven¬ 
tion. I expressed my view that if Mr. Gladstone was in 
earnest in his desire to restore liberty to Egypt some other 
prince must be placed on the Khedival throne—for choice 
Prince Halim, a liberal-minded man, who had also the 
advantage of being a candidate favoured by the Sultan. 
This was the only logical course. Sir Edward Hamilton’s 
answer will show that both letters were laid before Mr. 
Gladstone, and suggests the reason, already alluded to, 
why my advice was disregarded. Sir Edward writes : 

Haddo House, October 21st, 18S3 .—Your two interesting letters 
written from Egypt, for which many thanks, have both reached me 
while I am holiday-making in Scotland, but I have taken steps to 
secure their being seen by Mr. Gladstone. Your account of affairs 
in Egypt is, to say the least of it, depressing. I won’t make any 
comments on what you say. I will content myself with being the 
receptacle of bad news and the conduit-pipe of it to headquarters. 
I will only say that I can’t conceive how it would be possible, with¬ 
out the grossest breach of faith, for the English Government to 
countenance the ousting of Tewfik, whatever sort of fellow he may be. 

This seems to me conclusive of the true reason of Lord 
Cromer's failure to evacuate. The evidence given by the 
letters and the other contemporary records of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s secret understanding of Egyptian things at the 
moment of Sir Evelyn Baring’s entry upon the Cairo stage 
as British Resident will serve as a useful corrective of Lord 
Cromer’s official narrative. Its value is not impaired by 
the fact that .Mr. Gladstone employed an indirect method 
of communicating his wish to me, nor by the further fact 
that in an odd little mystifying note, quoted by Lord 
Cromer, he pretended ignorance of the how and why of 
his private secretary's correspondence with me: 

I know not how it is that he (Blunt) writes to Hamilton. 

That was Mr. Gladstone’s way of doing things; and it 
must be borne in mind that I was officially at the moment 
in Coventry at Downing Street. Mr. Gladstone was often 
at strange shifts during his periods of office between 1880 
and 1885 to reconcile his former principles with his 
present practice, and to run with his own liberty- 
loving hare while hunting with those conscienceless 
Whig hounds, his colleagues in the Cabinet. It does not 
even invalidate my testimony to remember that, when the 
story of Mr. Gladstone’s connection with my visit to Egypt 
was blurted out unexpectedly by Lord Randolph Churchil 
in Parliament, Mr. Gladstone affected entire ignorance of 
the whole affair and even got poor Sir Edward Hamilton 
to write him a note, which he read to the House of 
Commons, declaring that his conversation with me on 
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September 12th in Downing Street had been “wholly 
exclusive of politics.” These little deceptions are too 
common to count seriously. 

But again I have left myself no space for dealing fully 
with Lord Cromer’s version and perversion of things. The 
Gordon mission must for the present remain undealt with 
here. 

Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. 


THE HEART OF GAMBETTA 

It is possible that the heart of Gambetta was his most 
characteristic and most significant organ. Yet there was 
the nose of Gambetta, a short, eminently Semitic nose 
which marked the man. There was the eye of Gambetta, 
a goggled, protuberant eye, which, according to M. Henri 
Rochefort, who knew him in his youth, became such a 
disfiguring deformity that it had to be excised, and 
replaced by a glass substitute. It had helped, together 
with the other eye, to fix upon Gambetta’s features that 
permanent Levantine leer, robbing the face of dignity, 
and still lingering on the death mask, the preservation of 
which we owe to the Republican piety of M. Alphonse 
Legros. There was the tongue of Gambetta, over which 
flowed such tides of talk as never were before nor since— 
interminable streams of gab, converting his poor, ragged, 
yellow-toothed jaws into veritable Niagara Falls of irre¬ 
sponsible nonsense. Then there was the brain of Gambetta, 
which, after his death, was found to be of abnormally small 
weight—weighing little more than, in fact, if as much 
as, that of an ordinary orang-outang. Still the man was 
eloquent, physically and mentally active, not wholly bereft 
of ideals, both moral and political, and though one may 
laugh at the efforts of the mentally-undersized and 
morally-underbred Jackpuddings, the Laurs and the 
Reinaclis, who endeavour to place him upon a pedestal of 
immortality, to proclaim him as the saviour of France, 
the genius of modern progress, and the high priest of 
Democracy, one is obliged to recognise that, his intel¬ 
lectual limitations, his vices, and his vulgarity notwith¬ 
standing, he was in several honourable respects superior 
to many of his followers, certain monied and unmonied 
rapscallions, shifting sheenies, scurrying curs, who, in 
spite of their internecine squabbles (principally over a 
division of “ graft ”), continue to claim him as their 
common “ Master.” On the cover of Miss Violette 
Montagu’s translation of M. Francis Laur’s book, The 
Heart of Gambetta, the publisher (Mr. John Lane) has had 
the ingenious idea of stamping in gold a double heart. 
No symbol could have been more apt. Gambetta was a 
double-hearted man. This is not what the publisher meant 
to convey, but so it was. 

The double-hearted Gambetta may not have been 
wilfully insincere. Here was a moral condition which 
lay beyond the scope of his personal control. He was 
born, as it were, with a double heart. - His double¬ 
heartedness was a consequence of his descent from 
two equally strenuous and self-assertive races. On the 
father’s side he was a Jew of Genoese origin, on the 
mother's side he came of that energetic, voluble, calcu¬ 
lating stock peculiar to the town of Cahors, his birthplace, 
which in the Middle Ages produced the “ Cahorsins,” the 
usurers who took the place of the Jews in England after 
their expulsion by Edward the First—a Meridional race, 
harder-headed if no less talkative than the Marseillese, with 
a strong strain of Latin blood in their veins, and an ancient 
Semitic streak as well, which might have been initially 
Arab or even Phoenician. There could not have been 
much of the Frank, or the Gaul, or the Celt about Gambetta. 
His consciousness of this fact is visible in the persistence 
with which he called his disciples to witness that he 
was a Frenchman, and the most patriotic of Frenchmen. 
He was ever on his guard against a suspicion—which, 
during his lifetime at any rate, his bitterest enemies never 
Taised—that he might be mistaken for a foreigner. 

The anti-Semitic movement had no spokesmen in France 


at that time, if exception be made of Albert Regnard, whose 
popular influence was insignificant. Gambetta, more¬ 
over, was a professed Freethinker, and not a practising 
Jew. Yet he himself gives in these letters to his mistress 
an accurate and highly significant description of his dual¬ 
heartedness. “ Dear, adored wife,” he writes from Genoa, 
on February 15th, 1882, “what memories, and yet what 
poignant regrets, I feel in this spot! Here I walked with 
thee, adored, embraced thee, and thou art absent, and I 
feel too lonely in this great marble city, which always seems 
to me like my cradle. I breathe more freely here than 
elsewhere, and I feel myself quite at home; its history 
comes back to me like a tradition of my own family .... 
Though a true Frenchman, I feel a hereditary regret to 
behold once more all the great witnesses of the fortunes of 
the proud Genoese Republic and then, of course, comes 
the characteristic rhetorical caper without which Gambetta 
would have been false to his name, the peddling reclame 
of his own political wares—“ a Republic where strength 
and dignity walked hand-in-hand with the liberty of the 
people,” which, needless to add, is not true. 

That as a statesman Gambetta, as far as his nature would 
allow, was honest may be conceded ; but the letters to bis 
mistress which M. Francis Laur has published show how 
dangerously situated are nations that confide their destinies 
to double-hearted men. The Dictator that Gambetta had 
become, in consequence of the dementia of a people 
“ knocked silly ” by disastrous war and political upheaval 
and intoxicated by flaming words, did not hesitate to enter 
into secret negotiations with Bismarck, whom he called 
the “Monster,” a nickname the superficiality of which 
alone earmarks its inventor, and with Pope Leo XIII., in 
spite of the war-cry which he himself had raised of “ Le 
Clericalisme, voila l’ennemi.” The disciples of Gambetta, 
who never since his death have ceased to squabble among 
themselves, are in disagreement as to whether it should be 
admitted that he actually had a secret interview with 
Bismarck or not. Herbert Bismarck denied it; but that 
Gambetta should have invented the whole story—though 
quite possible—seems to be the least creditable solution of 
(he problem. 

These are the two political revelations—the Bismarck 
interview and the visit to the Vatican—in Gambetta’s letters 
to Leonie Leon which give historical value to the corre¬ 
spondence and justify its publication. Nothing else does. 
Outside of this, The Heart of Gambetta is a sorry tale of 
illicit love, ending in tragedy, which the comments of 
M. Francis Laur are unable to relieve, though written in a 
style pretentious to the point of burlesqueness. M. Laur 
has no sense of humour, for which one may occasionally 
be grateful, since, owing to this deficiency, such exquisite 
but highly characteristic touches as the following are 
allowed to pass. M. Laur is describing Gambetta’s early 
rendezvous with his mistress :— 

This time she is first at the place of meeting. Her tall, etegmt figure 
throws a harmonious shadow on the mass s of greenery rapidly fading 
at the approach of autumn. 

The great man arrives at last with hurried steps, a rather untidy 
bouquet in his hands. He gathered it himself as he came through the 
gardens of the Petit Trianon, for he knows the gardener. 

“ Here are some flowers to beg your forgiveness.” 

In the at first sight insignificant-seeming detail—“ he knew 
the gardener” —we have the germ of that Opportunist 
policy with which Gambetta’s name as a statesman is 
primarily identified. It is to the Opportunism, invented 
by Gambetta, that so many of the crises and scandals 
from which France has suffered during the thirty years 
are directly traceable. The Panamists, too, “ knew the 
gardener.” 

The last chapter of the tragedy of Gambetta is fruitful of 
a stern moral lesson, which M. Francis Laur fails apparently 
to perceive. Gambetta’s inconscience, his innate Bobe- 
mianism, blinded him to the fact that the illicit relations 
in which he openly lived with Leonie Leon were looked 
on with disapproval by French society, Which in those 
days was not a wliit less strait-laced than it is to-day, and, 
if anything, rather more so. The poor woman herself was 
_ fully conscious of the fact. The seandal was such that 
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when “ the Great Tribune ” died, literally from over-eating, 
the common people of the neighbourhood immediately 
spread about a legend, evidently untrue, but which has 
persisted to this day, that his mistress had shot him in 
a fit of jealousy. 

The end, when it came, was, M. Laur’s lyrics notwith¬ 
standing, miserable enough. How little could Gambetta 
have suspected as he lay on his deathbed that the name of 
Reinach would become as illustrious in the annals of 
criminality as that of Cartouche, that his own biographer, 
M. Laur, would be cuffed out of politics in the midst of 
the Chamber by another eminent Gambettist, M. Constans, 
who in his turn was to be the malleus of the Boulangists, 
a party which grew out of Gambettism, and to which, not¬ 
withstanding Mr. Macdonald’s statement to the contrary in 
the Preface of this book, M. Laur certainly belonged until 
he finally abandoned politics for business. Nor, it is to be 
hoped, could the Republican leader have foreseen, in that 
supreme moment, the abandonment of his then youthful 
henchman Delcasse, in obedience to a mere gesture on 
the part of Germany, or the collapse of his old friend 
Spuller’s effort to reconcile Church with State on the 
principles of an esprit nouveau. Yet to a statesman with 
half of his experience and insight it must have been 
obvious that the politicians he was leaving behind him 
were ill-equipped for the realisation of his brilliant 
schemes. The unhappy woman who had shared his last 
moments slinks guiltily from the house as soon as death 
enters it. Her tragedy, drawn out for another twenty-four 
years, is not less melancholy than his. 

Rowland Strong. 


HAPPINESS AND HORROR 

I suppose there are still many persons left who labour 
under the delusion that the age in which we live is the 
most wonderful, the most splendid, the most happy, and 
the most civilised age that ever has been since the foun¬ 
dation of the world. 

Of course, seventy or eighty years ago, any one wh > had 
ventured to doubt this proposition would have been thought 
quite mad. Macaulay’s work is permeated by the assump¬ 
tion that the whole history of the ages had been but a long 
and tiresome though necessary preparation for the First 
Reform Bill and the triumph of Whiggery in all the depart¬ 
ments of life. To begin with the Church : the martyrs 
had died, we are to presume, that the Church of England, 
freed from the errors and enthusiasms of Papists and 
Methodists, might be a moderate and useful branch of the 
Civil Service. All the architects of the world had painfully 
toiled at such fantastic trifles as the Parthenon, the 
Pyramids, Cologne Cathedral, and Westminster Abbey that 
we, the heirs of all the ages, might have the privilege of 
gazing at the supreme beauties of Gower Street. The 
feudal system was a hideous mass of terror and cruelty : 
we had supplanted it by the factory system, and under 
that happy regime the whole of England was being rapidly 
turned into a gigantic ashpit and coal-hole. 

One need not go on with the list: everything, in the 
estimation of Macaulay and the early Victorians, was 
infinitely better than it had ever been before, and all 
antiquity—for to Macaulay Greek Philosophy was as 
foolish as the Scholasticism of the Middle Ages—was in 
darkness and we were in light. As far as I remember, 
the one test by which the nineteenth century triumphed 
over all other ages was its astounding fertility in mechanical 
invention: on one side Macaulay marshals all art, all 
architecture, all poetry, all philosophy; and then trium¬ 
phantly proves that the nineteenth century alone had 
made the steam-engine— ergo, that the nineteenth century 
alone is truly civilised! It is, indeed, astounding that 
any one can ever have talked such outrageous nonsense ; 
it is extraordinary how any one out of a lunatic asylum 
could have believed that the factory sysfetn in crafts, the 
Civil Service Church in religion, the invention, of devices 


to make men’s lives more comfortable and convenient, the 
absence of all poetry and all imagination from every place 
and every region of humanity constituted the ideal world 
for a human being to dwell in. 

Of course, such a line of argument would be quite easy 
to understand if the speaker were not a man, but the 
Learned Pig. 

“ What I want,” the Learned Pig might very properly 
say, “ is a world in which my sty is warm and comfortable, 
well sheltered by improved appliances from rain and east 
wind. All the mountains must, of course, be levelled, the 
woods (beech woods excepted) must be grubbed up, and 
cathedrals and all that sort of thing must be cleared right 
away—because my end and aim in life is wash ; and all 
the earth is required to grow me meal, cabbages, and 
potatoes. I do not want Fine Art, or Poetry, or Religion, 
or Fine Talk of any description : kindly leave off wasting 
your time in such nonsense and devote your talents to 
inventing me a new mechanical wasbtub, with a patent 
arrangement by which I may suck Wash when I am 
asleep. When you have done this, it will be the Golden 
Age.” 

Now all this would be quite sound sense in the mouth 
of a Pig : because, as a matter of fact, a Pig’s aim in life 
is to secure as much wash as possible ; and the Pig who 
gets the most wash is the best Pig, the Ideal Pig. Men, 
however, are not Pigs. Their being, their aims are, in 
reality, entirely different, and we must not be tempted to 
confuse those two excellent but quite distinct creatures 
because they possess certain things, such as stomachs, in 
common. It seems to me that the whole of modern civili¬ 
sation, in its amiable as well as its unamiable aspects, is 
vitiated by this one false premiss—that Man on the whole 
equals Pig, and that if you see to his material comforts, his 
bodily ease, he will be quite happy. Conservatives, 
Liberals, and Socialists are all alike involved in this one 
error ; behind all their widely divergent arguments lies the 
wholly false proposition that Physical Comfort will bring 
about happiness, that Physical Comfort is happiness. 

In spite of all our experience since the days of Macaulay, 
we have not yet got this nonsense out of our heads. It 
was only the other day that I read in a daily paper that in 
a year or two happiness all round was bound to come— 
bound to come with a rush on the wings of flying 
machines, in the intestines of turbine engines and recipro¬ 
cating machinery. As one meets this rubbish in popular 
journalism, I suppose that the populace still clings 
to the gospel of Macaulay, to the theory which flings 
all philosophy and all art and all religion on one 
side as irrelevant, because philosophy and art and religion 
have no “ fruit ”—in other words, do not lead to 
the invention of machinery. But the newspaper on 
one side; I think that one comes across this notion of 
modern superiority in quarters very remote from popular 
journalism. It is my business occasionally to look through 
books of modern theology, and I find in almost .all of 
them the suppressed premiss that “ modern thought,” or 
the “ modern mind,” is somehow or other vastly superior 
to the ancient mind, or the mediaeval mind. So far as I 
can remember, this premiss is usually, at all events, a 
suppressed one—it is something to be taken for granted— 
and again and again I have wondered why it should be 
taken for granted, I have desired, all in vain, to see the 
conclusion of our superiority argued and demonstrated. 
I suppose, however, that the divines are really moved by 
much the same reasons as Macaulay and the newspaper 
writers. They know that we can get to Manchester about 
five times as fast as was possible a hundred years ago; 
ergo we are five times happier and better and wiser than 
our great-grandfathers—to say nothing of our remoter 
ancestors, who may have taken weeks on the journey. 
I admit the fact ot this higher speed of travelling, but I 
deny the minor. I say that the length of time in which it 
is possible to get to the cotton-factories from London is not of 
the smallest consideration in estimating the sum of human 
happiness, and I think that if the cost of this rapid 
transit were fairly accounted for and reckoned up-We 
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should find that we were paying for our corridor express 
train a most hideous sum, with interest calculated at the 
rate of about ten thousand per cent, per diem. For, you 
see, the fact is that Manchester—as modern conditions 
have made it—is not worth going to at all; on the contrary, 
any man not a maniac would pay heavily to be transported 
to some region where Manchester and places like Man¬ 
chester were impossible, unheard of, and wholly out of the 
question. 

But now there comes the rather important point as to 
what does constitute happiness—that is, real civilisation. 
Churchmen can have no difficulty here, for Churchmen 
cannot deny that all the aims of “ modern civilisation ”— 
the real aims, not the sometimes loudly-expressed aims— 
are, from the point of view of Christianity, entirely and 
utterly damnable. For the real aims of our day 
are entirely directed towards the increase of bodily 
co.mfort,convenience, and pleasure, towards the increase 
and improvement of all material goods. It is, of course, 
demonstrable, that the first Christians were exhorted 
to take no thought at all for any such matters, to 
purge their souls utterly of the notion that happiness of 
any sort or kind is obtainable through physical or material 
channels. It is clear, beyond contradiction, that the first 
Christians were taught a gospel which is in direct con¬ 
tradiction to all the common precepts of the present time. 
They were to take example by the lilies, to avoid saving 
money, to disregard, and indeed shudder at, material wealth, 
and never to bother about their material prospects in the 
future. I know that there is a party calling itself Christian 
which, somehow or other, escapes this conclusion as to the 
unimportance, or rather nullity, of material comforts in the 
Christian system. I have listened to a lecture which made 
the Magnificat into a sort of Socialist Programme. Frankly, 
I cannot understand this point of view ; I see no room for 
it on any reading of the early Christian documents. The 
rich are denounced in these, certainly; but there is no 
word said in favour of moderate prosperity all round as 
the way of happiness. Park Lane is dangerous to the soul, 
doubtless ; but there is nothing to show that salvation 
dwells in Peckham. 

But this is a side-issue. What I have to prove is that 
man is not the Learned Pig, and that measures which would 
ensure the happiness of the latter will not at all advance 
the happiness of the former. Well, I have mentioned 
Socialism ; I have declared my disagreement with its 
positive statement that the equalisation of wealth would 
make us all much happier. Now I want to declare my 
adhesion to its negative statement, its declaration that in 
modern civilisation, so-called, there is not merely a lack of 
happiness, but a great and ever-increasing horror, misery, 
ugliness, and degradation. I call the Socialists into the 
witness-box especially because I am not on their side, 
because they are under no suspicion of being the praisers 
of the bygone time, the friends of Toryism, or Religionism, 
or Reaction (as it is called) of any kind, If I said I once 
knew a country parson and a Tory squire who thought the 
whole modern system of things rotten and abominable, 
the witnesses might be suspected. But one cannot say 
that such men as Shaw and Wells and the rest of them 
are either parsons, squires, or under the thumb of 
either parson or squire; and so, with all confidence, 
I cite their opinions as to the machinery and con¬ 
ditions of modern life. It is Mr. Wells, I believe, who 
pictures humanity in modern times under the figure 
of a man struggling in a hideous swamp, and, with 
his very efforts to escape, sinking deeper and deeper 
into the foul, abhorred slime. And this is the result of our 
“ civilisation ”—that is, of our theory that man is the 
Learned Pig, that the more machines you give him the 
happier he will be. In a word, the Socialist conclusion is 
in direct contradiction to the Macaulay and daily paper 
conclusion, which is, briefly, the more machines the more 
happiness. 

And one does not need . to take any man’s word for the 
misery and horror and hideousness of our time. It is not 
necessary to go to Mr. Wells ; we can look for ourselves. 


We can go to Manchester direct and see what it is like, 
and wonder that human beings have allowed themselves to 
be brought to such a pass. I do not know how many 
square miles of abomination and horror that city contains; 
but when I think of it its existence seems incredible to 
me. We used to take all this sort of thing for granted, of 
course, in the Victorian days ; we were proud of our 
great industrial centres; we reckoned them a mark of 
civilisation, and a country such as Spain, which does not 
possess industrial centres, or possesses very few of them, we 
called uncivilised, retrograde, unhappy. I have never seen a 
bull-fight—it is a cruel sport, doubtless—but I have no 
hesitation in declaring that the Spanish peasant in his poor 
hut, with his Sunday Mass, and his crust of bread, and 
draught of wine that owes nothing to the chemist, is very 
much nearer to true civilisation than a cotton-spinner or 
steel-worker in Manchester or Sheffield ; and of the latter 
one does not know that there is much to choose between 
the fate of the master or of the man. We have accepted 
all those miles of horrors, we have been pleased with the 
infinite sub-division of labour in our factories, and we see 
the result—the modern manufacturing town, which is 
hideous, its suburbs which are more hideous still, and its 
industrial slave population which is most hideous of all, 
since by the very conditions of its existence, by the fact of 
its daily mechanical work, without interest, without 
invention, without the trace of art, without a drop of the 
most joyful cup of creation, it is fast losing the resemblance 
of humanity, it is fast parting with the differentia which 
distinguishes a man from a beaver or a bee. I do not 
insist on the fact that while wealth abounds in a few hands 
most of the workers are poor, and some are wretched; 
that, as a manufacturer’s wife has observed, the better the 
iron-trade, the more miserable the people seem to become. 
This is to be noted : that a scheme of things which has 
for its only excuse the production of money and material 
comfort has in practice worked out as a scheme which 
deprives the greater number of money and plunges 
them into the acutest material discomfort. That is amusing 
enough, but it is not my chief point, because, as I have 
said, I think happiness is a state which exists independently 
of material things. Probably—certainly—there have been 
many happy men much poorer than Lancashire or York¬ 
shire millhands ever have been, just as there are millionaires 
more wretched than the wretchedest slave in all the Black- 
Country. Here is a chief part of the whole squalid tragedy; 
the poor fellows who turn themselves into machines for 
ten or twelve hours every day doubtless imagine that if 
they could get more money they would be happy. This, 

I say, is the tragedy, since we know that they would be not 
in the least happy if each man had a thousand a year. 
What is the good of presenting the purple-nosed drunkard 
at the corner public-house with the key of a cellar well 
stocked with the purest vintages of Bordeaux? Suppose 
that he once possessed a palate, many years of the chemi¬ 
cal drench called four-ale and the poisonous corn-spirit 
called whisky have ruined that palate for ever ; to him the 
noblest magnum of Lafite were but sour wash. I will not 
say that no man can turn himself into an unintelligent 
machine and be happy; I do say that there is not one man 
in ten thousand who can accomplish this feat. There is, 
of course, the point of view which makes happiness consist 
in doing what one likes; but this position was confuted a 
long time ago by Socrates. He pointed out that if the 
fulfilment of desire, qu& desire, constituted bliss, then the 
man with the itch was ideally happy, since he desired to 
scratch himself, and did so—all day long. 

So far as I remember, Oscar Wilde, in his De Profundis , 
deplored the evils of the Renaissance—the ugliness to 
which it inevitably led. Candidly, I agree with him. I 
think that the Renaissance had in it all the seeds of death ; 
that in spite of its infinite technical perfection, its wonderful 
knowledge of anatomy, its musical skill, its sense of beauty 
in colour, its rapture over the Classics raised like young 
men that had been dead from the tomb, its delight (in 
England, at all events) in its discovery that the vulgar 
tongue was in itself an exquisite instrument of prose and 
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poetry, its sense of release as from a long, dark imprison¬ 
ment, its wonder over the new world beyond the seas, its 
dreams of strange things, yet to be made known—in 
spite of all these things, in the heart of the Renaissance 
lurked the architecture of Gower Street and Camden 
Town, the “ poetry ” of Pope and of Pope’s indifferent 
imitators, the life that Smollett and Hogarth have 
illustrated, the worse life that followed, the music of 
Stainer and Barnby, the painting—of many worthy 
persons. It is odd enough ; but the Renaissance, start¬ 
ing out, no doubt, with an immense sense of escape 
and liberty, with the exultation of one who has freed 
himself from weary loads, with a determination to be 
original, ended, in most of the arts, as a servile tenth-rate 
ape of antique models, wearying the world with imita¬ 
tions of architecture of which the world was weary in 
the sixth, century, tiring the reader with stuff about 
nymphs and shepherds which was third or fourth hand 
when Virgil and Horace made use of it. Credile posleri 
says Horace, with reference to some preposterous state¬ 
ment of his concerning fauns or satyrs ; and we know that 
posterity has never believed in those fauns, and that 
Horace himself, if he had really thought that he saw a 
faun or a satyr would have gone on the voyage to Antic} ra— 
where they sent lunatics. And yet that brave, original, 
daring Renaissance brought back these weary, worn-out 
“ stock ” nymphs and fauns and shepherds into literature, 
and if one wanders in desolate northern quarters of London 
one may see the influence of the Parthenon brooding, a 
shabby stucco ghost, over horrible little semi-detached 
villas. Well, the end of the Renaissance was death, as I 
say, in most of the arts at all events; and yet we must 
confess that at the beginning of the putrefaction, and for 
many years after it had begun, the hues were very splendid. 
The ch&leatix of Touraine, the dome of St. Paul’s, the 
work of Shakespeare—these are not things to be despised. 

I think that here is the distinction between the 
Renaissance and that illegitimate child of the Renaissance— 
modern civilisation, properly so-called. Not only are the 
ends bad, but the means are bad ; not only is there hell at 
the bottom of the descent, but the descent itself is by steps 
of pit-refuse and burning marl. Perhaps the Renaissance 
people were excessive in their joy over the rediscovery of 
the Greek classics; but at all events the “ Odyssey ” is some - 
thing and somewhat: it is not mere blatant nonsense, as 
are the modem discoveries that all men are born free and 
equal; that government should be by the people, through 
the people, for the people; that commercial prosperity 
leads to happiness ; that adulteration is a form of competi¬ 
tion ; that the drink traffic is a great evil; that factory- 
chimneys are better than cathedral spires ; that unlimited 
education is a pure boon and blessing to everybody. It is 
one thing to worship false gods or even devils—deplorable 
practices both, I am sure—but if we must serve demons, 
at least let us do so in a reasonably artistic temple, not in 
such a piece of tomfoolery as the Tabernacle in the 
Tottenham Court Road. 

But we have chosen to worship our false gods in squalid 
temples indeed ; witness America, which, I take it, is the 
most acute epitome of all modern ideals and methods. 
I need not reiterate “The United States of Gehenna j ” it 
is enough to say that the Judges are elected by the people; 
and the “ justice ” of the United States stinks to heaven. 
In America all men are equal before the law ; and the 
rich man can commit any crime with impunity, while the 
poor man is killed, with hideous tortures, by the most 
modern electric apparatus. The Government is for the 
people, by the people—and the rest of this ugly gibberish— 
and never since the beginning of the world, I suppose, has 
a people been so shamelessly and abominably robbed by 
its rulers, never has the whole machinery of government 
been so openly prostituted to the most disgraceful and 
wicked ends. Our House of Lords is an absurd 
anachronisrft, I believe, according to modern views ; but, 
at all, events, it is not in the grip of the Oil Trust. Bishops 
in the House of Lords are, of course, specially ridiculous ; 
but whatever their failings, they do not employ the 


sheriffs and law-courts to sell men into dreadful slavery. 
And there is the completest religious liberty, certainly, 
and with results that might make Bedlam envious, and 
Colney Hatch strive in vain in the endeavour to produce 
something still more maniacal in the way of so-called 
religion. I think a system called New Thought is the 
latest result of American liberty. It is a religion entirely 
suited to the parent soil: it does not promise the joys of 
Paradise, but I believe it guarantees a handsome income, 
if the directions are faithfully carried out. America, then, is 
the representative of modern civilisation in its purest form ; 
but America is only a very violent example of what our 
modern civilisation brings about. We ourselves in England 
are a little better ; but how have we fallen from what we 
once were ! Go to an old farmhouse in the country : you 
will see a dwelling-place which had ho more important 
designer than the local mason, which is yet altogether 
lovely and pleasant, and suited to its purpose. Inside there 
may be oak chests which the village carpenter made.; and 
to have such a house and such chests now we must employ 
an artist who will design for us copies of them more or less 
good as the case maybe. And the tavern hard by will, 
likely enough, have a sign swinging from curiously scrolled 
ironwork—the art of the blacksmith over the way ; to get 
such work now it would be necessary to go to an Art 
Guild, which would make a copy of sorts. And go into 
some of the old churches, and if you are fortunate you will 
see carved angels about the roofs, and grinning monsters 
and strange fantasies; and then you can think of the work¬ 
men who made these things and compare them with the 
workmen of our days—compare their lives, compare their 
thoughts. 

Or perhaps this is too high-flown. Well; think of what 
we eat and drink in this “ advanced ” age, in this age of 
material progress, with its everlasting “gas” about sanita¬ 
tion, its fine contempt for the dirty old times. How many 
children are poisoned every year with filthy milk ? How 
much nauseous muck have we swallowed with our beer— 
under the pleasing style of “ substitutes ” ? It is hard indeed 
that Man in modern times, having made up his mind that 
he is a Pig, and having acted accordingly, should be 
poisoned in his wash, should be given unmentionable filth 
instead of his legitimate tub of potatoes and cabbage. It 
is not without amusement that I think of an age which, 
having scoffed at the bread of angels, cannot get an 
unadulterated cottage loaf, which, having refused the wine 
of Heaven, can scarcely obtain a decent glass of common 
beer for love or money. 

And we cannot even contrive to be robbed with decency. 
I should think Robin Hood was a horrible nuisance. It 
must be quite unpleasant to be captured by a Sicilian 
brigand. But Robin did not pose as the benefactor of the 
people whom he despoiled, and the brigands, when they 
relieve you of your gold watch, do not say that they are 
promoting your commercial prosperity or developing your 
natural resources. Robin was a scoundrel I am sure, but 
he was not a company promoter. And real happiness, the 
real moycn de parvenir f Well; there was once a French¬ 
man who uttered a remarkable aphorism: “The philo¬ 
sopher, the good man, and the saint are all happy, but the 
saint is by far the happiest, so much is man made for 
sanctity.” 

Arthur Machen. 


“THE LIMIT” 

“ For poetry is nothing if not perfect,” remarks Virgil to 
hig faithful servant Eros, in Mr. T. H. Warren’s “ The 
Death of Virgil ” (Murray), and I can cordially say that I 
wish this were strictly true. If poetry that is not perfect 
were nothing, Mr. Warren’s “ Death of Virgil ” would have 
no existence, for it is about the very worst poetry I have 
ever had the misfortune to read. Mr. Gladstone wrote 
some pretty bad verse in his time, and Lord Cromer has done 
his share, but Mr. Warren easily beats them both. The poem 
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is in dramatic form, and the greater part of it is made up of 
interminable soliloquies on the part of Virgil, out of whose 
mouth Mr. Warren has caused to proceed a torrent of 
dreary platitudes, couched in a quite remarkably unme- 
lodious and halting blank verse. If Mr. Warren were 
merely an unknown young gentleman who had been 
rash enough to make the too common mistake of allowing 
his ambition to outrun his prudence by publishing a 
volume of verse, it would neither be necessary nor kind to do 
more than to say very briefly that his verse was very poor, 
and to advise him to abandon any effort to do that for which 
he was obviously unfitted. But Mr. Warren is President 
of Magdalen College, and is at present Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Oxford. Thus what would be merely a 
harmless error of judgment in the case of an unknown man 
becomes in his case a very serious lapse from that reserve 
and dignity which should distinguish his high position. 
It is not merely that Mr. Warren’s verse is bad in the 
sense of being dull and uninspired ; if that were all it might 
well be passed over in silence. Mr. Warren is a distinguished 
classical scholar, and many such scholars have written bad 
verses which were yet characterised by correct versifica¬ 
tion and at least some elementary knowledge of the tech¬ 
nique of the very difficult art of poetry. But Mr. Warren’s 
lines, in addition to being dull and uninspired, are abso¬ 
lutely faulty and false. The poem is supposed to be 
written in decasyllabic lines, yet over and over again he 
follows up a passage of ten-syllabled lines by an eleven, 
twelve, or fourteen syllabled one, the effect being exactly 
that of a child painfully playing a passage on the piano and 
suddenly coming down on an F natural when it should 
have played an F sharp. To quote examples : 

When the fierce sun bred thick in air and soil, 

Those seeds of lower life that slay the higher, 

To batten on its grave, and flourish most 

’Mid such “corpse cities," as he aptly called them— 

Nay, was it his friend, Sulpicius, or himself ? 

The gtand aid Orator, lard i f ifillicl. 

The italics arc mine. The last line is a syllable too long. 

Here is a line : 

I hope I shall not outlive all my friends, 
where, in order to make the line scan, the reader has to 
put the accenton the first syllable of outlive—thus: on/live— 
producing a very clumsy effect. 

Here again : 

And once it happened in the theatre, 

1 had stepped in quietly, and, as I deemed, unnoticed. 

The second line is no less than four syllables too long, 
recalling the delicious parody of a prize poem which 
appeared a great many years ago in the Oxford Magazine. 
The subject was Belisarius, and one of the most comical 
features ot the poem was the way in which, every now and 
then, one of the lines seemed to get altogether out of hand 
and run away. I remembtr one couplet: 

And thus affairs were brought into a state precai ious, 

As well as most annoying to a proud man like Belisarius. 

Here is another example from Mr. Warren : 

Rounding their edges like the mother-bear, 

That licks her lumpish whelp to shapeliness ; 

Manipulating name and theme intractable. 

The 1 ast line is a perfect Alexandrine. I am aware, of 
course, that Milton, in that superb passage in “ At a Solemn 
Music,” has a sequence of eleven decasyllabics, followed by 
one Alexandrine : 

That wc on earth with undiscording voice 
May rightly answer that melodious noise. 

To his celestial concert us unite, 

To live with him and sing in endless morn of light. 

But there the Alexandrine is the last line of the poem, and 
the effect is as grand as it is deliberate and artful; in Mr. 
Warren’s case the Alexandrine is sandwiched in between 
two ten-syllabled lines, and, quite obviously, owes its 
existence not to any desire to obtain a deliberate effect, 
but simply to Mr. Warren's defective ear for rhythm. To 
turn from defects in metre, of which I could multiply 


examples almost indefinitely, does Mr. Warren seriously 
think he is writing poetry when he stains fair white paper 
with this sort of thing ?— 

The one-sixth to the generous Maecenas, 

The residue of Varius and Tucca, 

With all my writings published and unpublished 
To be dealt with according to instructions. 

The passage, on account of the infinite bathos of the 
fourth line, surely gains a right to a place in Mr. Robert 
Ross’s contemplated anthology, “ A Thousand and One 
Gems of Bad Poetry.” Here is a couplet worthy of notice: 

Parodies out-Catullusing Catullus, 

Abuse without the excuse of personal passion. 

The accidental rhyme in the second line has a singular 

inelegance. , , 

When “ the Apothecary ” in Mr. Warren 5 poem suddenly 
appears at the moment of Virgil’s death, he remarks: 

I fear me 'tis no faint; it is the end. 

My opinion is that for the President of Magdalen and 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford to give 
publicity to a volume of verse which would disgrace a fourth- 
form school-boy is, as our American friends would say, 
“ the limit.” 

A. D. 


IRISH PICTURES 

Many are the painters with Irish names—“ Irish by birth 
or descent,” as a Guildhall catalogue once said; but 
genuine Irish painters, artists who have been trained in 
Ireland, live, work and exhibit in Ireland—and sell, of 
course, in America—these are, indeed, hard to find. After 
some searching, I can think of scarce half a dozen 
qualified to come into this second category. There is Mr. 
Nathaniel Hone, the veteran landscape painter, but his 
noble view of Nature attains to universality, and though 
Ireland should be proud to possess so distinguished a 
painter, it would be extravagant to detect a national or 
racial characteristic in his canvases. Less accomplished 
technically, Mr. George Russell—better known in England, 
perhaps, as the poet “ A. E.”—reveals more of the Celtic 
spirit in his sensitive, imaginative idylls. A painter of 
visions and dreams, of fairies, and the “ good people,” Mr. 
Russell, a modern Blake, is an interpreter of the ideals 
and aspirations, rather than of the life and aspects of his 
country. Of the few Irish painters who set out to depict 
their own time and country, it will generally be conceded 
that the two most interesting are Mr. Dermod O’Brien 
and Mr. Jack B. Yeats. The work of the former may be 
seen occasionally at exhibitions of the New Engb'sh Art 
Club; the latter is at the time of writing showing a collec¬ 
tion of his “Pictures of Life in the West of Ireland” at 
the Walker Gallery in New Bond Street. 

At once more realistic in his aims than Mr. Russell, and 
more consciously decorative in his methods, Mr. Yeats 
shares with his brother Irishman a naivcle of outlook and 
simplicity of means which may be styled appropriate to, if 
not actually characteristic of, the rising national art of 
Ireland. And this very directness, this straightforward 
way of going, as it were, to the heart of the whole to be 
expressed, instead of labouring in a pettifogging spirit with 
minor details of expression, is artistically to be counted 
unto Mr. Yeats for righteousness ; though in the sight of 
the pedant it renders his work unequal, and often faulty. 
But pedants are apt to forget that “ uncertainty in the 
delineation of form ” does not necessarily imply impotence 
in the expression of life, and there are many draughtsmen 
academically more correct than Mr. Yeats who might 
envy' him his power of suggesting action and move¬ 
ment. How many artists are there who could give us 
the same tumultuous whirl of life and. movement with 
the pure economy of Mr. Yeats’s “Catching a Run¬ 
away ” ? This power of suggesting movement and a 
remarkable insight into character seem to me the salient 
features of Mr. Yeats's art, and when they are com¬ 
bined, as in the little picture of “ The Circus Clown,” they 
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result in a work of sterling worth, which lacks nothing for 
completeness. It is this insight into character, pathetic in 
the case of the clown, which, pushed further into humorous 
extravagance, reveals Mr. Yeals as a caricaturist of surpris¬ 
ing powers. It is possibly in this department that he will 
eventually attain his highest distinction, and for sheer 
masterliness there is nothing in this collection so unassail¬ 
able technically and so irresistible in its appeal as the 
pungent satire on the Saxon entitled “ Beer.” In this little 
drawing of a typical London bar and its frequenters the 
essential sordidness of English low-life is expressed with 
the wit as well as the broad flowing freedom of a Rowland¬ 
son. It would be easy to multiply examples of Mr. Yeats’s 
ability in other directions, of his skill in giving the aspect 
of a crowd, of his talent for composing his subjects into 
decorative designs ; but these partake of the body of his 
art, and, as it has already been indicated, it is the spirit 
which renders this art most precious, an art which may 
unhesitatingly be termed Irish, an art which in these 
modest beginnings is still worth watching and cultivating. 

Frank Rutter. 


SHORTER REVIEWS 

Children’s Children. By Gertrude Bone. With Draw¬ 
ings by Muirhead Bone. (Duckworth and Co., 6s. 
net and 25s. net.) 

In studying the pleasant drawings by Mr. Muirhead Bone 
which illustrate Mrs. Bone's pastoral tragedy, “ Children’s 
Children,” we are carried back fifty years to the days of 
Millais and Houghton as book-illustrators. The book con¬ 
tains some sixty odd drawings, landscape and figure 
studies, all conceived in the sentiment characteristic of the 
early magazine illustrators. All are happy in choice and 
full of a country atmosphere. Some of the drawings of 
children show Mr. Bone’s intimate knowledge of child 
form and give a vivid suggestion of movement—qualities 
which would have delighted the author of “ Rab and 
his Friends.” One especially pleasing study, in which 
repose is depicted in every limb, is that of a sleeping child, 
lying with his hands tucked under his chin and his head 
sunk in a cushion. Full of action is the picture of the same 
small boy following the crawling baby to the cottage door. 
These two studies have been as evidently drawn from the 
model, as have the scaffoldings with which we must always 
associate Mr. Muirhead Bone’s name. Both show the same 
intimate knowledge of subject. 

The landscapes also contain the same atmosphere of 
quiet country life. Although they are confined to the 
smaller drawings, being often merely headings to chapters, 
a feeling of distance is suggested by a few inches of 
meadow stretching away to some far-off cottage or steeple. 
One specially successful chapter-heading depicts a village 
inn, the sign-post flapping in the wind, the docile cart¬ 
horse awaiting the pleasure of the labourer refreshing 
himself within. 

A cottage interior, with the company assembled round 
the open fire, suggests Rembrandt in treatment, while 
many of the studies of peasants in the fields carry our 
thoughts direct to the work of Millet. The book closes 
with one of its happiest illustrations—a full-page drawing 
of the lonely old hero of the tale seated at the fireside 
with Ills dog as sole companion. Into this we read more 
than the able modelling of old age—there is an unmis¬ 
takable impression of abject loneliness and sorrow. 

And yet, full of the charm of sentiment and the 
atmosphere of village life as these illustrations are, there 
is, perhaps, in them less sincerity and individuality than in 
many of Mr. Bone’s unequalled pencil-drawings. We 
feel that it is into his drawings of the scaffoldings of our 
vast interiors and of the exteriors of our London streets 
that he .has wrought the real strength of his art. 

Mrs. Bone’s story has been reserved for separate 
notice. 


A Family Chronicle. Derived from Notes and Letters 
selected by Barbarina, the Hon. Lady Grey. 
Edited by Gertrude Lyster. (Murray, 12s. net.) 
Private family records tend to remind one of that 
delightful verse : 

“ Oh skip your dear uncle," the bellman exclaimed, 

As he angrily tingled his bell, 

though there is sometimes good reason for presenting 
such archives to the public, in the family’s intimicy 
and correspondence with men and women of fame. To a 
limited extent there is some justification for the editor of 
this volume, which contains references to many well-known 
people, and letters from Lady Dacre, Miss Mitford, Fanny 
Kemble, Sydney Smith, the Hon. Mrs. Norton, and others. 
But they are mostly of slight importance, nor can the 
general reader find any connected interest in the book, 
which is much too discursive. It belongs to the class of 
work that might very well have been privately printed for 
the edification of the family. For example, two chapters 
are taken up with journals in which occur such entries as : 

Jan. 25, 1844. Papa and Uncle Will come to town for Aunt 
Balfour's funeral. They and Mr. Whitbread dined here, and very 
snug we were. 

Nov. 2, 1844. Granny and grandpapa went to town. 

Hisloiy of Mediaeval Civilisation , and of Modern lo the End 
of the Seventeenth Century. By Charles Seignobos, 
Doctor of Letters of the University Par. (London: 
T. Fisher Unwin, 5s. net.) 

This is simply a class-book of sketchy paragraphs marked 
with headlines, and gives the idea of lectures to novices 
expanded from notes, a procession of bald facts baldly 
statedr The range of the book is far beyond its limited 
compass. There is no real grasp of the development of 
civilisation, but an amazing inability to appreciate the 
culture of older countries. Criticisms on art and literature 
are absolutely crude. Two paragraphs are given to the 
Anglo-Saxons, in which we read that: 

Beowulf is the only Saxon poem that remains to us. 

In a very short chapter on the Renaissance we are informed 
that: 

The painter did not seek to give an air of holiness to the faces. 
Music is dismissed in two pages. A few more are devoted 
to architecture, and we are told that: 

No Gothic church has ever been finished. They ( sic !) lack towers, 
spires. 

Was Gothic building also suppressed? For later we read 
that: 

The Reformation suppressed the clergy, Pope, Bishops, priests, and 
monks. 

In a paragraph headed “ Progress of the Sciences ” we 
learn:— 

There were invented in Holland two kinds of instruments, which 
greatly increased the field of observation : the microscope (1590) 
showed objects too small, the telescope (1609) objects too far away to 
be seen with the naked eye. 

We do not pretend to know for what class of reader 
this sort of “primer” has been written. But we now 
better understand the American prig-child’s version of an 
old rhyme :— 

Twinkle, twinkle little star, 

I don’t wonder what you are, 

For I know so much, you see, 

More of you than you of me. 


FICTION 

The Nun. By Rene Bazin. (Eveleigh Nash, 6s.) 

M. Rene Bazin, whose former novels have dealt largely 
with the lighter and more idyllic side of peasant life in 
France, has given us, in “ Tne Nun,” a tragic picture of 
the social demoralisation which has followed as an almost 
inevitable consequence from the suppression of the 
religious houses: - His heroine, Pascale Mouvand, is a girl 
of an ardent and imaginative temperament, with infinite 
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capacities for happiness. A little afraid of life, however, 
she decides, after consideration, to enter a convent. Here, 
surrounded by stronger and austerer spirits than herself, 
the devotional side of her nature finds free expression, and 
the years go by in peaceful calm, broken only by the small 
duties incidental to convent life. At length the Govern¬ 
ment intervenes, and the small community of Sisters is 
turned adrift to fare as best it may. Pascale, cast suddenly 
upon the world, finds herself surrounded with temptations. 
Ultimately she succumbs, and, drifting by pure force 
of circumstance from bad to worse, we find her at last the 
unwilling agent of a brutalised souteneur. The book closes 
with her murder. She has offered herself as a voluntary 
victim to the man she hates. 

There is, perhaps, a touch of melodrama about the con¬ 
cluding pages, but the story is powerfully told, and with a 
fine artistic restraint that is more convincing than whole 
chapters of flamboyant rhetoric. M. Bazin is no mere 
pamphleteer, and it may be assumed that his object in 
writing “ The Nun ” was primarily to produce an artistic 
work of fiction. Nevertheless, the book is worth reading 
as an indication of the trend of modern democracy in 
France. 

Come and Find Me. By Elizabeth Robins. (Heine- 
mann, 6s.) 

Miss Robins has made a name for herself by her indu¬ 
bitable cleverness ; but with more than cleverness she is 
not endowed. She never penetrates below the surface of 
men or things; of the surface, however, she writes with 
sufficient vividness to hold the attention of the reader 
throughout the length of her stories. Though her cha¬ 
racters are machine-made rather than alive, the machine is 
of the latest pattern, and is manipulated with great 
dexterity. “ Come and Find Me,” like “ The Magnetic 
North," is a story of the ice-bound regions. Long before 
the rush of gold-seekers to Alaska, Nathaniel Mar had dis¬ 
covered gold in those regions. But he lost the nugget and 
the dust which would have helped to prove his state¬ 
ment, and no one would put any trust in his tale. So he 
married and settled in a bank—the Palmas Valley Bank of 
Valdivia. He is married when the story opens, and he 
tells the son of his friend Galbraith, whom he has adopted, 
the story of his adventure—to keep him good while he is 
sitting on the stool of penitence. His story is one of the 
most exciting episodes in the book. But thereafter comes 
a protracted account of the Mars’ life in Valdivia, which is 
not of great interest. Indeed, until Hildegarde, Mar’s 
daughter, starts for the Pole to fetch her father, who, 
though quite an old man, has at last managed to find time 
and money for his great enterprise, the book drags. We 
are not sufficiently interested in Hildegarde’s imaginary 
love for young Galbraith, or in her real love for Cheviot, to 
endure the length of its treatment. But the chapters 
describing Hildegarde’s great journey, and her adventures 
at the gold settlement, and her tragic return are thrilling. 
The excellence of the finale makes one regret that the earlier 
and middle portions of the book are constructed so vaguely 
as they are. 

The Gang. By David Whitelaw. (Greening, 3s. 6d.) 

There is a real fund of humour in “The Gang.” It is 
written in a spirit of frank levity, and it is refreshing to 
meet with a book as unpretentious as it is amusing. The 
curiously negative little agent, Mr. Piddington, who is torn 
from his peaceful and thoroughly British homestead 
(“ Mafeking,” Ladysmith Road, Tooting) and hurled into 
the midst of a burlesque civil war in “ Pilania,” where he 
is made to go through incredible and fantastic adventures, 
is described with a whimsical humour which is irresistible. 
There is no attempt at either wit or satire in the story ; it 
is pure, good-natured fun, and, if the humour is more that 
of farce than of comedy, it is not the less amusing for that. 
The revolution over—owing to a soldier in the rebel army 
getting “ rather badly hurt in the hand ”—Mr. Piddingtcn 
is permitted to return to his family. Unfortunately, he 
lingers in Paris on his homeward route, and another series 


of surprising mishaps overtakes him. The book is adorned 
with “ a few slight illustrations by the author,” which- are 
as unpretentious and original as everything else about this 
quaint production. 

Beau Brocade: a Romance of the Road. By Baroness 
Orczy. (Greening, 6s.) 

“ Beau Brocade, a Romance of the Road,” is the descrip¬ 
tive, if condensed, title of the three hundred pages of very 
conventional sentimentality which form Baroness Orczy s 
novel. “ Beau Brocade ” is all that a highwayman with 
such a name should be : handsome, chivalrous, brave, 
faultlessly attired, in spite of the fact that his nights are 
frequently spent in a ditch ; the rescuer of distressed 
damsels and the plague of choleric county magistrates. 
The “Romance of the Road” is very much the same as 
any other Dick Turpin tale. The gallant outlaw first 
frightens the lady, then dances with her on a lonely heath 
to the pastoral strains of a shepherd’s pipe ; he saves her 
brother, a Jacobite fugitive, from the King’s men ; is 
wounded in her service and staggers to her feet, a pale but 
fascinating wreck ; is pardoned by a gracious Royal Duke, 
and is last seen holding the lady “ closely, very closely to 
his strong, brave heart,” murmuring “ My dream! My 
wife ! ”—a very satisfactory if commonplace finale. 

The Chicliestei Intrigue. By Thomas Cobb. (Lane, 6s.) 

We have not a very profound sympathy with Mr. Lambert 
Amovy ; nor is the story of his search after proof of Miss 
Thornhill's true character very interesting. There is in 
the intrigue the material of a very pretty farce ; but farce 
is not at all the attitude adopted by Mr. Thomas Cobb. 
He writes in sober earnest about this upright man who 
plays the amateur detective with regard to the exact rela¬ 
tionship which Miss Thornhill had, as a girl, with his dead 
friend, Chichester, the handsome actor. He is actuated byr 
the noblest motives. His friend, Sir Hugo Warbrook, is 
likely to propose to Miss Thornhill. Amory is not very 
fond of his friend, but quite fond enough to make it his 
duty to be quite sure that the girl is (to use Mr. Cobb’s 
phraseology) fit to become a man’s wife. The difficulties 
in his honest way are many, because there are three women 
of the same name, each of whom might have written the 
incriminating letter. Sir Hugo learns enough to make the 
girl undesirable to him ; but Lambert learns more—that 
she only met Chichester at the railway station, and that the 
intended escapade was brought to an untimely end by the 
intervention of the actor’s jealous wife—and accordingly 
is overcome by pity and love and marries her himself. 
The intrigue makes a dreary tale, though Mr. Cobb has 
expended much care in the telling. 


DRAMA 

“THE HOUSE” & “MRS. BILL” 
AT THE COURT THEATRE 

Everyone interested in the progress of serious drama will 
regret to think that this is to be the last play produced by 
Mr. Otho Stuart. His management both at the Adelphi 
and at this theatre has been fruitful of so many really good 
plays that it seems surprising that he has chosen to say 
farewell with such a remarkably commonplace production. 
Mrs. Bill is called a “ slight comedy of pleasant people ” 
on the programme, and is by Captain John Kendall, who 
graces the famous mahogany table of “ Mr. Punch ” under 
the name of “ Dum-dum.” However amusing he may be in 
the pages of our contemporary, there was little sign of either 
wit or humour in his play, and it would be only charitable 
to suppose that, like many another man, he has yielded to 
the solicitations of his friends and given to the public what 
was intended for a mere private occasion. For this play 
simply reeks of amateur theatricals; and, though it has 
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been my lot to witness in the sacred cause of charity many 
a West-end success turned to this baser use, I do not ever 
remember to have seen the order reversed and skilled 
actors playing in what was apparently intended for the 
humbler duty. One can imagine how it all happened. 
The distinguished member of the Punch staff goes to 
spend his Christmas in the country.. He is besieged with 
entreaties to write a play that will suit the capabilities of 
his friends—two ladies’ parts and four men’s. And so the 
play gets written. The title-part is for the energetic lady 
who arranges the annual show ; and how it fits her ! Then 
there is to be a part for Uncle Henry, who rather fancies 
himself in “ Henry Kemble ” parts—Mrs. Bill’s husband ; 
and another for dear old Charlie, the Oxford Freshman, 
who has a reputation for his imitations of Mr. Hawtrey— 
Lieutenant Carter. But the crux of the whole thing is 
how to deal with the curate, who can’t act and must be 
included, and so the part of Captain Smith is invented, and 
a very clever invention under the circumstances it is. No 
one, however incapable, could possibly fail of success in 
it ; it is a part to be borne in mind by all organisers of 
theatrical entertainments where the caste has to contain 
one pronounced male duffer, and I am sure they will reap 
their reward. Mis. Bill played by amateurs cannot miss 
fire; it is like Gothic architecture—wholly suited to its 
purpose. 

T he scene is laid in India. Mrs. Bill is the match¬ 
making aunt, who wishes her niece Mabel to marry well. 
Mabel is entirely taken up with a young subaltern, who is 
always referred to as “ the mere boy,” and who is entirely 
ineligible. Then a great hero, Captain Smith, appears; 
he is eligible, and so Mrs. Bill supports him until it turns 
out that “ the mere boy ” has been left a thousand a year. 
Then Captain Smith is supposed to be killed, but he 
comes to life again just in time to marry Mabel, who has 
been settling her wedding-day with “ the mere boy.” It 
is not an exhilarating play, but the actors fought bravely 
with the difficulties. Miss Marie Iilington as the rather 
flirtatious aunt played cleverly, and gave great point to the 
conventional cynicism of her remarks. Mr. E. W. 
Garden took the part of her husband, a kindly 
old official, very much afraid of his wife, and got 
all there was out of it. Mr. Vivian Gilbert and Mr. 
Rudge Harding were distinctly good as “ the mere boy ” 
and Captain Smith respectively, and Miss Beatrice Terry 
acted very prettily as Mabel. Mr. Arthur Holmes-Gore 
had a silly part as the Colonel of the regiment, and was 
thrown away on it. 

On the night of its production Mrs. Bill preceded The 
House , by George Gloriel, but in the future the order is to 
be changed, and I fear that Mrs. Bill will appear even less 
attractive when it follows that wonderful play. For The 
House immediately grips the imagination ; it has been seen 
for some time past at the Court, but only at matinees, and 
up to the present I have had no opportunity of mentioning 
it here. The House, of course, deals with the workhouse, 
and is a satire on the extravagance of some Boards of 
Guardians in their administration of the Poor Law. In 
the first act is a family reduced to the direst straits 
of poverty, but still retaining all its abhorrence of 
anything in the nature of charity and a terror that any 
member of it should be branded with the name of 
“ pauper.” But the wife, with the utmost reluctance, comes 
to the conclusion that her old father must go to “the 
house.” The discussion between her and her daughter 
and her husband is of the most poignant and heartrending 
type, and the anguish and final submission of the old man 
brings down the curtain on one of the most tragic acts I 
have seen for a long time. To find anything to compare 
with it I must go back to the performance of the second 
act of Btand in 1893, or possibly of The Lower Depths by 
Gorki, produced by the Stage Society a few years ago. 
In the last act the atmosphere is quite different—the 
family is getting out of its difficulties and the old man is to 
return. In a scene of the most delightful comedy it gra¬ 
dually comes out that “ the house ” instead of being a hell 
is an earthly paradise : the old man has no intention of 
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returning to the hardships of self-respecting poverty, and 
he wins his hearers over to his view to such an extent that 
they too are to qualify and join in the comforts and luxuries 
of “ the house.” It is a curious mixture, this play with one 
act tragedy and the other comedy, but there is little doubt 
that it is the finest and most dramatic piece to be seen in 
London at the moment; and it is as excellently acted as it 
is conceived. Mr. Albert Chevalier as the old father, 
and Miss Alice Beet as his daughter, are perfect, while 
Mr. Arthur Holmes-Gore and Miss Mabel Garden fill the 
other two parts quite admirably. To miss seeing The House 
would be as great a mistake as, having seen it, to wait and 
see Mrs. Bill. 

A. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

"TANT.ENE ANIMIS CCELESTIBUS IR.E" 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—“A. D.’s” article in your last issue is most refreshing. 
The prevailing spirit of modern journalism is insincerity. Most 
of the writers of to-day on the Press lack convictions, or if they 
possess them, lack the courage to express them. This is due 
mainly to that cursed spirit of universal tolerance which, heralded 
as a great virtue, is, in fact, one of the most poisonous of vices. 
Modern tolerance is absolutely paralysing in its effects, teaching, 
as it does, that it really does not very much matter after all what 
a man believes, or says, or does. “ I would die for a candle,” 
said a Catholic preacher in a sermon I once heard. We want 
more writers on the Press who would be willing “ to die for a 
candle.” As it is, the newspaper proprietor of to-day regards 
convictions as a purchasable commodity. He hires his editors, 
his leader writers, and paragraphists, as he hires his stenographers 
and typists, and expects from them—and generally gets from 
them—the same unquestioning obedience. In the case of a 
sudden change of policy on his part, such as adopting Tariff 
Reform after having been a violent Free Trader, he sometimes 
thinks it wise slightly to increase the salaries of his editorial 
staff—as a tribute to decency. 

Even editors who are unhampered by proprietors of this kind 
frequently exhibit a terrible dread of expressing strong convic¬ 
tions. They desire to be safe. They are so afraid of hurting 
the feelings of some other editor or journalist who may some day 
be useful. They seem to have their eyes always on the silver 
teapot, which, if only they keep “ safe," they can rely upon having 
presented to them at the end of their careers as “ a mark of 
esteem ” from their “ fellow-journalists.” With that silver teapot 
(perhaps filled with sovereigns) ever in view a policy of universal 
propitiation must be followed. Now, Sir, “ A. D.” gets at the root 
of the matter when he says that anger, or " holy wrath," as it is 
rightly called, is one of the greatest incentives to effective writ¬ 
ing. What we want is a revival of intolerance—intolerance of 
cant, of humbug, of meanness ; intolerance that will not rest con¬ 
tent with things as they are ; intolerance that does care what a 
man thinks, because it knows that unless he thinks rightly he 
cannot act rightly ; intolerance of the foul cynicism that teaches 
that every man has his price. Many of us are filled with blind, 
inarticulrte fury at the things we see. Many of us feel things we 
can never express. Let those, at any rate, who can find words 
express what they feel at any cost. 

A. E. M. F. 

March 10. 


“FRANKLY IDIOTIC” 

To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir,—A s to the pretension of Mr. Caleb Porter, that the wine 
of the Bible was without alcohol, and only pure sweet grape- 
juice, let me kindly tell you that this is. utterly erroneous ._ The 
wine of the Bible is alcoholic wine, as it of necessity must be. 
Has Mr. Caleb Porter ever been present at the grape and wine 
harvest in a southern country ? Certainly not. For otherwise he 
would have seen what enormous quantities of ripe grapes are 
collected and have the juice pressed out of them. Now this wine 
is, of course, for the present, grape-juice ; but within some very 
few days (the quicker the hotter the climate is, and Palmstina is 
rather hot), it has changed into alcoholic wine by way of fermenta¬ 
tion. Ergo, when Mr. Caleb Porter pretends that the Jews of the 
Bible only drank wine unfermented— i.e., without alcohol—he 
makes believe that those people drank all their enormous stores 
of grape-juice within a fortnight ; for under the climate of Palers- 
tina they could not pi event the grape-juice —to the distress of the 
then teetotalers—turning into alcoholic real " wine ” in almost no 
time. And to drink the grape-juice in such quantities would 
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simply be suicidal; dysentery of the worst kind would be the 
consequence. 

So when Mr. Caleb Porter says that there is no proof that the 
wine of the Bible was alcoholic, it must be said that the wine of 
the Bible must be considered as being alcoholic as long as Mr. 
Caleb Poiler cannot prove that the old Jews knew how to prevent 
the fermentation of fresh grape-juice. 

As to the smoking of tobacco, I cannot understand why people 
with common sense lament just about this one kind of acting 
upon one’s nerves. Smoking is one only of those numerous 
stimulanticr, as tea and coffee, hot and cold baths are for instance. 
When people wonder what better work Hobbes, &c., would 
have done without the drug of tobacco, I could ask the question, 
How more logical would Mr. Caleb Porter be without the drug of 
tea ?—I take it as granted that Mr. Caleb Porter, as an Englishman, 
drinks tea regularly. Yes, tea 1 I can assure him that my nervous 
system reacts on a small dose of tea as on poison, for I do not 
drink the “drug”oftca. But a handful of cigarettes does me much 
good, and makes me feel happy and vigorous. Q.E.D. 

Robert Lutz. 

March 4. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— I agree with you when you say that the proposition— 
“ work of any kind done by a man who smokes is certain to be 
ill-done”—is proved to be contradictory by the instances of 
Hobbes, Tennyson, and Carlyle : but that proposition is far 
removed from Dr. Fairbairn’s, and farther still from mine. I think 
the doctor’s dicta were somewhat badly put, but his contention 
was that “ work done by the strength (italics mine) of alcohol or 
the soothing influence of the pipe is certain to be ill-done." I 
consider this to be, in the main, true, though it would doubtless 
prove more acceptable to your readers in sympathetic paraphrase. 
Yet even as it stands it is a very different thing to the proposition 
which you rightly assert to be contradictory. I am quite open to 
conviction. I am neither a teetotaler nor a non-smoker, and my 
only knowledge of Dr. Fairbairn is gleaned from your note in 
“ Life and Letters ; ” but I really do not see any reason for the 
“ frankly idiotic ’’ phrase. 

Tobacco and alcohol are narcotic poisons, and their use causes 
the divergence of the user from that state known as “ mens Sana 
in corpore sano." Work done in their strength is therefore 
extremely likely, if not certain, to be done—cleverly and bril¬ 
liantly, if you will, but—verily ill in comparison with the greatest, 
the best, the most enduring work, which I cannot help still 
thinking has never yet owed its inspiration to alcohol or tobacco : 

Shall I smite with a barren whip ? 

Shall I urge with a vulgar spur ? 

The womb of the whip is barren indeed, 

After its kind cometh seed from seed. 

I suppose it will not be denied that the finest work ever done 
by man in one particular direction is that of Fra Angelico, but it 
is easy to imagine his descent to the level of, say, Fra Filippo 
Lippi through indulgerce in drugs ; at any rate, the difference is 
clear in the work of these two great men, and the genius of the 
former is patently of that kind which “ cometh not forth but by 
prayer and fasting.’’ Whether Angelico drank wine or not, we 
may be quite certain that his best work did not owe its strength 
to alcohol. 

Where are we to draw the line between Tennyson’s pipe and 
Coleridge’s decanter of laudanum ? 

Men and women have been from all time, and are still, drug¬ 
taking animals the world over, but I should think it amounts to 
almost a mathematical certainty that work owing its strength to 
the use of alcohol, nicotine, opium, cannabis indica, tncinc, 
caffeine, cocaine, or any of the hundred and one poisons that 
the as yet unemancipated part of man's nature still craves, must 
be—in direct proportion to such use—ill-done, and this quite 
compatibly with its being work which shall delight both gentle 
and simple, the crowd and the choice, by undoubted brilliance 
and cleverness. 

Compare Dante with Coleridge, and note how the children of 
Coleridge’s brain are decimated by his “ barren whip.” 

As for the Psalmist, is it not a case of the “ pathetic fallacy ?” 
and what bearing can it have on the matter of alcohol ? David 
very probably drank a good deal of intoxicating wine during his 
life, out the beautiful Psalm in which the phrase mea calix 
inebrians occurs dees not strike one as being inspired by these 
potations. I'cms m'avcz comme enyvri de joyc might be spoken or 
chanted without impropriety by all the Bands of Hope or Total 
Abstention Leagues that ever tried to turn men from one form of 
vice to another. 

The subject of the wines of the ancients is an extremely inte¬ 
resting one. It seems fairly evident that a good deal of non¬ 
alcoholic wine was drunk, and I believe it was usual to start a 


dinner-party with a product of the grape very closely resembling 
the “grape-soup ” or red-currant jelly you mention. 

Then there is Joseph’s dream, and the pressing of the grapes 
direct into Pharaoh’s cup. 

In our version of the Scriptures drunkenness does not always 
imply alcoholism; repletion is to be understood in the follow¬ 
ing :—“ One is hungry and another is drunken “ Blessed art 
thou, O land, when thy King is the son of nobles and thy princes 
eat in due season for strength and not for drunkenness." No 
one doubts that wine has been used by many men famous for 
mighty works, but I take it that is not Dr. Fairbairn’s point at 
all; his point, as I read it, is that work which has relied upon a 
drug for its inspiration and strength is certain to be ill-done. I 
cannot for the life of me see where the “ frank idiocy ’’ comes 
in. I would myself be inclined to think that the ill-doing in 
some of the best work of some of our best men is directly or 
indirectly owing to a cowardly inhausting of the granum thuris 
in calicc vini, rejected by Him Who spake as no man ever spake, 
being drunk, not with wine, but with the Ghost of God. 

Caleb Porter. 

March, 1908. 

TWO REPLIES TO MR. VIVIAN 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— For Mr. Vivian to object to personalities in journalism is 
surely the height of cynical irony. Having himself introduced 
personalities into his review, he seemed to us fair game when we 
ventured to disagree with his verdict on the book. We are 
surprised that our mildly humorous remarks should have evoked 
such bitter resentment against The Imp. When we referred to 
Mr. Vivian as no longer young, it was mainly with the object of 
recalling a delightful phrase which appeared in an Academy 
note. Everybody knows that Mr. Herbert Vivian is neither 
“ bald ” nor “ bearded,” and that his appearance is, if possible, 
more youthful than his behaviour. We did not, therefore, con¬ 
template for a moment that our remarks could cause him any 
serious annoyance. Our “ piece ” of impudence would have been 
forgiven by any one with a “ saving grace (sic) of humour.” For 
the rest, we can only hope that Mr. Vivian’s abuse will not prove 
to be other than a recommendation. 

The Editor The Imp. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Mr. Herbert Vivian must really forgive us for having 
made fun of him. We ern assure him we had no desire to hurt 
his feelings. His solemn letter to you, in which be holds us up 
a “ petty ” firm of booksellers who desire to browbeat him and 
prevent him and others from writing honest criticisms on the 
books we publish, is so amusing that it is hard to take it seriously. 
But lest any of your readers should imagine that we resent, or 
ever have resented, adverse criticisms of our books, we trust you 
will allow us briefly to state the facts as they are, and not as they 
appear to Mr. Vivian’s heated imagination. For a weekly journal 
called John Bull Mr. Vivian reviewed “The White Rose 
Mystery” published by us. Not content with pouring out his 
scorn on this book, he further suggested that the Duke of Norfolk 
would have a good case against the author for criminal libel. 
We were so entertained by this idea that we thought it too good 
to be wasted, and as we consider we have as much right to use 
an unfavourable as a favourable notice, we introduced Mr. 
Vivian's remarks into our advertisements, thus making a pleasing 
change from the monotonous repetition of eulogies. It is trne 
that we prefaced our quotation by referring to Mr. Vivian as a 
“ notable ’’ or “ notorious ” critic, and stated that he was peculiar 
in his views, but we were under the impression that this could 
afford him nothing but gratification. As, however, he objects to 
the epithet “ notorious,’’ we promise to refer to him in future 
only as “ notable,’’ although we cannot help still considering him 
peculiar. This is the sum total of our transgressions, and it is 
surprising to find that our innocent endeavours to increase the 
sale of our book have appeared to Mr. Vivian in so sinister a 
light. So far from having experienced the “fine frenzy” to 
which he refers, or having desired, as he elegantly phrases it, 
“ to belch false fire ” from behind our “ barrow,” our attitude all 
along has been one of grateful expectancy. 

We disclaim as publishers all responsibility for the editorial 
comments in The Imp which Mr. Vivian has quite unwarrant¬ 
ably attributed to us as part of a deliberate campaign. We 
trust, therefore, that Mr. Vivian will consent to bury the hatchet, 
and in future allow us the same liberty in the compilation of our 
advertisements as we willingly grant him in the writing of his 
reviews. 

Greexixg & Co., Ltd. 

March 9. 
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HANDEL 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Your notes in this week’s issue defending Handel against 
adverse criticism, gave me much pleasure, as did also your allusion 
to Mr. Heathcote Statham’s “ Thoughts on Music." 

Attention might specially have been drawn, I think, to the 
beautiful style in which this book is written. The style and the 
soundness of judgment make the work one of the most interest¬ 
ing and valuable essays in criticism of Handel and other com¬ 
posers that we have. 

I first saw it at the library in St. Martin’s Lane three years ago, 
and have since read it at least a dozen times. 

W. M. 

March 9. 


THE SICILIAN PLAYERS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —When shall we Englishmen learn to distrust the intellect 
and the reason ? Where the final appeal is made always to the 
intellect there can be no honesty. 

These remarks are suggested by your critic and correspondent 
as touching the Sicilian Players. The critics of the Sicilian 
Players have, I think, one and all, at least as many as I have read, 
really been greatly surprised at the magnificent art of the Sicilian 
Players, of Cav. Grasso and the leaders of his company; but 
being always chary of acknowledging greatness, they have 
appealed to the intellect in order to reverse the verdict of their 
feelings, over which the sole control lies in the intellect or the 
reason. It is, however, chiefly with your correspondent that I 
should like to “ break a lance.” 

Now first, surely “realisation” is just as true a part of art as 
“suggestion.” There is room for both, it being arguable, of 
course, that the one is a higher form of art man the other, 
though each is good art or bad art according as you please. 
Your correspondent, however, relegates realisation or, as he has 
it, “realism” in art to the actors of the “portable" theatres, 
where, apparently, the lowest class of “ provincial acting’’is to 
be found ; and, instituting a parallel between the realistic acting 
of these, presumably, third-class actors and the realistic acting of 
the Sicilian Players, he thus, of course, at once dismisses the 
possibility of these players being anything other than third-class 
actors themselves, though he afterwards excepts Cav. Grasso, to 
call him a mere tiro of a “really great artist.” Not to argue this 
int, I would ask Mr. Lawson whether he would have us really 
lieve that a Frenchman, say, cultured in the truest sense of the 
word, but with a very slight acquaintance of English, could, after 
seeing a company of provincial actors, belonging to one of these 
“ portable ’’ theatres, in one of their plays “ entirely concerning 
itself with the crude and elemental passions ” (mark, crude ana 
elemental!), say with heartfelt belief, " I have never seen such 
wonderful acting before! ” Yet, “ change the parts and the 
scene,’’ and this is what is happening night after night now in 
London, each visit deepening the first impression. 

But, secondly, Mr. Lawson says of Signorina Aguglia, “ She is 
an exceptionally clever mime, capable of representing certain 
crude passions." And that is all I Now, what passion is more 
common and universally considered more ennobling than love or 
passion ? Further, apparently, Signorina Aguglia, in Mr. Lawson’s 
opinion, could not represent, for all her “ exceptional cleverness 
as a mime,” any but "certain” of the crude passions, and there¬ 
fore, of course, none of the higher, because not crude passions. 
(Would Mr. Lawson please tell us what these passions are ?) 
And, if there is one thing certain, it is that Signorina 'Aguglia is 
not " clever ” in any strict sense of the word. We do not 
ourselves think her a finished artist in the sense in which Cav. 
Grasso is a finished artist ; but we regard her, in the 
words of some critic, as an artist of remarkable promise. 
Does Mr. Lawson (and here he has many of the " intellectual ” 
critics with him) really think that Signorina Aguglia’s acting is not 
the outcome and outpouring of any soul-emotion or heart-emotion 
at all ? Is her sobbing—the truest to life that most of us have 
ever seen or heard—merely the result of close study ? Is it her 
mimetic powers that make her shed real tears ? Is it credible 
that any actor could, night after night, in scene after scene, 
merely by virtue of wonderful mimetic capacity, maintain so 
surely, so realistically, without ever once failing, as is admitted 
by all in the case of Signorina Aguglia, those marvellously swift 
transitions from harshness to sweetness through the whole gamut 
of the human voice, that complete commana over facial expres¬ 
sion, changing every moment, and that entire control over the 
body ? No ! Such a theory is incredible, impossible ! And it 
must continue incredible until such critics as Mr. Lawson bring 
conclusive evidence to support their theories. 

Finally, what does Mr. Lawson mean by " sheer animalism ” ? 
Our criticism suffers sadly fcom the use of terms unaccompanied 


by any explanation. Let Mr. Lawson explain what he means by 
“ sheer animalism ” ! This is a theory that has been advocated 
by many of those critics who, in Mr. Lawson’s words, "over the 
Sicilian players have lost their heads.” We sadly fear that Mr. 
Lawson has fared no better than those critics whom he thus 
lightly dismisses. At any rate, his theory is quite unintelligible. 

My excuse for writing must be that I cannot allow such 
unmeaning criticism, as it seems to me, of real greatness to pass 
unchallenged. 

W. H. Moramt. 

March 8. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —I quite agree with Mr. Robb Lawson’s interesting letter. 
I have played in “ portables" myself, aud, as he says, the render¬ 
ing of the various emotions is left to the impulse of the moment. 
This may produce a striking effect, but it is not the best art. 

A Playgoer. 

March 7. 


"THE CAUSE OF THE CHILDREN” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —The conscience of the nation has been aroused to the 
needs of the child, the outcome of which has been the Children’s 
Bill,recently introduced into Parliament. The Bill has the cordial 
support of the National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, which has long laboured in the cause of suffering child¬ 
hood. The extent and magnitude of the Society’s work in safe¬ 
guarding the lives of children throughout the land and rescuing 
them from systematic cruelty, starvation, and neglect is seldom 
realised. The records for the past month show that no less than 
3,888 cases were dealt with, affecting the lives of 11,426 children. 
It is sad to note that eighty-six of these cases ended in death. It 
is also a significant fact that 3,022 children were known to be 
insured for a total of £15,607. 

The aim of the Society is " that every child in the land shall 
live an endurable life.” Great as its efforts have been in this 
direction, there is room for considerable extension. There are 
districts yet untouched where children suffer, and where, if funds 
permitted, inspectors would be placed without delay. 

L. L. Hormbrook. 


CHURCH SCHOOLS’ EMERGENCY LEAGUE 

To the Editor'of The Academy 

Sir, — I have been directed by my Committee to send you the 
following resolution:— 

Resolution passed at a Meeting of the Manchester Centre of the 
Church Schools’ Emergency League— 

“ That this meeting protests against the unjust and reactionary 
character of the Education Bill, 1908, and calls upon all Church¬ 
men and others who care for the true interests of education, to 
resist it in every possible way.” 

T. E. Cleworth, Hon. Secretary. 

March 5. 


FRENCH AND LANGUE DOC 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— For purposes of classification philologists are wont to 
talk of the different dialects of one speech; but as there are no 
hard-and fast lines in Nature, so in language one dialect shades off 
imperceptibly into the other as the colours of a rainbow. If 
French, or Langue d’Oil, and Provencal, or Langue d’Oc, are 
both derived from Latin, they were originally the same, however 
wide the divergence now. My illustration, however, was a rough 
generalisation, to show that the degraded speech of the peasant 
of to-day is a remnant of the highly-inflected literary language 
of yesterday. In spite of the fact that Mistral, and before him 
Roumanille,' wrote in the ancient language of Provence, it is 
still the speech of the peasant, and is doomed. Mistral, whom I 
met three years ago at Arles, confessed this himself, and there is 
the same strain of regret, you will remember, running through 
the whole of his recently-published memoirs, in which folk¬ 
lore and legend are rescued from oblivion, car il est de mode 
aujourdhui de renter absolument tout ce qui est de tradition, 
as he says. All this is, of course, irrelevant to the main issue of 
an essay on the language of Burns, and, in my opinion, is not worth 
answering. 

James P. Parr. 

March 9. 
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THE NAME OF CHARLES I. 

To the Editor of The Academy 

.Sir, —I think there can be very little doubt that Charles I. wa* 
called after his father’s uncle—Charles Stuart, fifth Earl o* 
Lennox—who is, perhaps, best known to history as the father of 
the ill-fated Lady Arabella Stuart. 

It is rather curious that, from an historical point of view, the 
continuity of the actual service of our grand old Church is rarely 
insisted upon. 

On one of the shelves of a bookcase at home rests an old 
quarto volume, massively bound, with brass studs and a centre 
having engraved thereon “ R. G.” and entitled “ The Book of 
Common Prayer,” with a colophon, “ London : Printed by Robert 
Barker, Printer to the King's most Excellent Majcstie ; And by 
the Assignes of John Bill, 1637.” 

The monogram is that of its original owner, Richard Gladgie, 
and it does not require a great stretch of our imagination to 
picture him turning over the leaves from Sunday to Sunday, 
during the long years of anxiety and trouble of the later years of 
King Charles’s reign, repeating much as we repeat to-day the 
words of the prayer for our present Sovereign Lord, then with 
some slight difference of punctuation, and printed in quaint black 
letter, now so trying to some modern readers’ eyes :— 

• f A Prayer for the King’s Majestie. 

© Horn our fieabenlj? dtotfirr, fitgli anti 
imghttr, lung of lung*, Horn of lorn*, the 
onlg ruler of tfrfnre*, iohtch hoot from thg 
throne hehoRr all the ntoeller* upon earth, mo*t 
hearttlj) foe t>e*eech thee fotth thg fafeour to 
hehoin our mo*t grartou* Sboberetgne Horn 
Iting CHARLES, aun so replenish him fotth the 
grace of thg holg Jbptrtt, that he mag alfoag 
incline to thg foill, anh foalh in thg foag: enoue 
him p!enteou*lg Until heaUenlg gift*, grant him 
in health aun health long to H'Ue, strengthen 
him that he mag Uanquish anh obrreonte all hi* 
enemies, anh finallg after this life he mag attain 
eberlasting log anh felicitt'e, through 9e*u* 
Christ our Horn, &men. 

It often seems to me one of the great beauties of our Church 
and faith that the very words are not only sacred, but also sacred 
in a different sense, as old family furniture and portraits are, 
consecrated by the use and memory of our forefathers for many 
long generations. 

I fear I must apologise for a long digression. 

H. R. Leighton. 

March 4. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— In her “ History of Christian Names ” the late Miss Yonge 
has said that Charles the First was named after the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth. “ His name impressed James I. with the idea 
that this must be a fortunate name : when, in the hope of averting 
the unhappy doom that had pursued five James Stuarts in succes¬ 
sion, he called his sons Henry and Charles.” I do not know on 
what authority this statement rests. Of course, James was the son 
of Henry Lord Darnley, and the descendant of King Henry the 
Seventh. 

H. B. F. 

THE FRENCH PEASANT 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I think many people have questioned the general truth 
of the picture of the French peasant given in "La Terre.” I have 
been a great deal about France, and talked to many peasants; 
but, of course, to pronounce a really competent opinion, one must 
actually live some time in close contact with the peasants. George 
Sand gave a picture of the Berry peasants very different from 
Zola’s of the Beaucerons, and, though she wrote some time ago, 
it is not likely that the peasant character in that quiet district has 
altered perceptibly in the meantime. 

Balzac, I think, did not deal with peasant life in his beloved 
Touraine; but, had he done so, the results would surely have been 
such as to afford a pleasant picture of the tiller of the soil of the 
garden of France. “ Les Paysans,” I think, deals with peasants in 
quite another district. I have not the book by me. 

Rene Bazin has written several novels of peasant life in the 
Vendee, notably " La Terre qui Meurt,” the scene of which can 


easily be traced ; and the picture he gives of the peasants, though 
sometimes saddening, is not repulsive. 

Loti has introduced Brittany peasants into several novels, notably 
" Mon Frere Yves ’’ and “ Pecheur d’Islande; ” surely it would not 
be contended that on the whole he represents them in an ugly 
light. Yves drank too much sometimes, certainly ; but then he 
was a sailor. 

Maupassant has given us many sketches of Normandy peasants. 
On the whole these are unpleasmg rather than pleasing, but it is 
not so much that he represents the Normandy peasants as vicious, 
but as grasping, money-grubbing, and even callous. 

Constance A. Barnicoat. 
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CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


DRINK THE 




DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST 
ft AFTER DINNER. 


ILUE 


In malting, use less quantity, it being so much 
stronger than ordinary OOggSE. 


Nervous Disorders 


* A deficiency of the phosphates' causes a lower¬ 
ing of nervous tone, indicated by exhaustion, 
restlessness, headache or insomnia. 

Horsford’t Ml "Phosphate 

(Im-UmMUc) 

supplies the nerve oells with health-giving life 
force, restores strength and induces restful sleep 
without the use of dangerous drugs. 

An Ideal Tonic In Nervoua Dtmeaama 

• U roar chemist doe* not have it in itock bo can obtain 
it from BottU, Ltd., in Ok Street, London, K. C. 


PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 


THE SPHERE. 

6 <i. Weekly. 

A Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each week. Also List of Books 

Received. 

SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Office: Oreat New Street, E.C. 


The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 10 or 12 Pages Daily. 

Popular Features are 

The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes, Fall Resume of the Principal 
Musical, Art, and Dramatic Events. Science and Art specially dealt with. 

Fullest Reports of all Current Events and Special Telegrams 
from Correspondents Everywhere. 


THE ARUNDEL CLUB 

FOR THE PUBLICATION OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 
REPRODUCTIONS OF WORKS OF ART IN 
PRIVATE COLLECTIONS AND ELSEWHERE 

The Committee consists of the following: 


LOED BALC ABBES, M.P. 

SIB WALTEB ABM8TBON0. 
SIB HABTOf CONWAY. 
SIDNEY COLVIN, Esq. 

B. 0. WITT, Esq. 

LIOHEL COST, Etq., M.V.O. 
CLAODE PHILLIPS, Esq. 


0. F. WABNEB, Eiq. 
HEBBEBT COOK, Etq. 

JOHN S. SABOENT, Esq., B.A. 
BOOEB FBY, Esq. 

CHABLE8 BIC^ETTB, Esq. 
BOWYEE NICHOLS, Etq. 
ALBAN HEAD, Etq. 


Hon. Secretary and Hon. Treasurer: 

JtOBKBT'lOM, Esq., 15 Vicarage Bardens, Kensington,'London, W. 


Two Great French Classics 


5By Jinatole France. 

THAIS 

The Beautiful Actress of the 
Byzantine Empire (IVth Cent.). 
One Vol., cr. 8vo, on Hand-made Paper, 
Six Shillinge (free by poet). 

THE WELL OF 
SANTA CLARA 

Twenty fascinating stories, full of noble 
ideas, expressed in chaste and refined lan¬ 
guage, and distinguished by that exquisite 
grace and ironical subtlety for which 
Anatole France is peerless. 

One Vol., pott 8vo, on Hand-made Paper, 
10s. 6d. (free). 


CHARLES CARRINGTON, Publisher, 
13 Faubourg Montmartre, PARIS. 


Sir Hubert Von Herkomer 

AND 

PUBLIC OPINION 

Sir Hubert Herkomer, the distinguished artist, writing from Bushcy 
to the Editor of ' Public Opinion," says, on February i ith, 1908 

Hear Sir, It gives me great pleasure to tell you how your paper, 
PUBLIC OPINION, answers a purpose In my life. Although I read 
a great deal, I find It Impossible to keep abreast of the trend of 
higher thought that Is going on around me, which can only be 
gathered from various articles and letters In newspapers, and 
articles In magazines. But your paper gives me the assurance that 
I miss nothing which would be of use to me in the train ot thought 
upon which I may just be engaged, and seldom does a weekly 
issue of PUBLIC OPINION appear from which I cannot cull some 
useful suggestion. As a lecturer on art, I need all the suggestions 
on life that I can get into my hands, lor I treat art In all its phases 
popularly. From PUBLIC OPINION I get to know certain modern 
authors with whose methods of thinking I am in sympathy, and 
those I follow up further. Your paper does me the service to point 
to them. 

Your selection of current thought is worthy of nil praise, for 
It gives one the wholesome feeling that the world Is, alter all, 
not going to the devil, but contains thinkers and good men and 
women. 

I wish you. with all my heart, continuous success with your paper. 

YoUrs very truly, 

(Signed) HUBERT VON HERKOMER. 

Dlini IP flDlllinil * weekly review of current 
■ UDLIU UrlUlUIl :: THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY :i 

Every Friday. 


Twopence. 


EDITED BY PERCY L. PARKER. 

The Purpose of PUBLIC OPINION is to provide information by means of a 
weekly review of current thought and activity as they are expressed in the 
worlds newspapers, magazines and books, and to put on record the ideas and 
activities which make for religious, political, and social progress. 

PUBLIC OPINION can be obtained from any Newsagent or Bookstall, or will 
be sent Post Free for one year to any address in the United Kingdom for ios. iod. ; 
and to any place abroad for 13s. per annum. Orders should be addressed to— 

PUBLIC OPINION, 30 ff 31 Temple House. 
Tallis St., London, E.C. 

-SPECIMENS FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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RE-ISSUE OF 

THE DICTIONARY OF 

NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 

Bdited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEB. 

IN TWENTY-TWO VOLUMES 

Cloth, gilt top, 15s. net each ; or half-morocco, marbled edges, 21s. net each. 
The volume will be identical with the Original Edition in type and size of page. 
Errors have, as far as possible, been corrected, and some of the bibliographies have 
been revised, but otherwise the text remains unaltered. The price is one-third of 
that of the original edition, and the volumes will occupy about one-third of the 
space required by that edition. 

Volume L (ABBADIE BEADON) IS NOW READY. 

And a Volume will be published each succeeding month until the completion of 
the Edition in DECEMBER, 1909. 

Tha STANDARD aaym : “ Thuru la no »••«* ml thla 
Unto of day to oay anything In pralaa of tha maat 
axhauathra and moat varlad ploiura aooaaalbla or 
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third of tha original prloa—a ooncaaalon to atudanta 
and othar paopla of alandar puraa which havm "°* 
tha laaat doubt will ha not meraly gratafully raoog- 
nlaod but promptly rawardad by a great and oon- 
tlnuoua male ." 

V Protpectm, with Sp«cimen PAges, post-fret on application. 


THE ALIEN SISTERS. 

By Mrs. FBBCY DEABHEB, 

Author of "The Difficult Way,” " Brownjohn't,’’ Stc. Ac. 6s. 

SIDNEY Dark In the Daily Express says:—“A sincere human story; one of 
those rare novels that carries with it real intellectual pleasure and stimulus. 


BRITISH SOCIALISM : 

An Examination of Its Doctrines, Policy. Alms, and 
Practical Proposals. 

By J. ELLIS BtBKEB, Author of "Modern Germany," "The Rise and 
J Decline of the Netherlands,” Ac. Sm. demy 8vo., ios. 8 d. net 


The Daily Mail says : 
he reader should buy or t 


il says:—''* No review could do justice to this admirable book ; 
buy or borrow it and study it for himself." 


London : SMITH ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


A COMPLETE 

TRAVEL LIBRARY 

off over 1,000 PAGES 



iOUTH WALES 



"BSSHfl 


THE CORNISH RIVI 


B ppM 



Mart than 500 b—utltul photograph!^ 
Illustrations, Including raproducfiana 
of raluabla aid mapa and printa. 

The above series of Travel Books may 
be obtained by sending stamps or P.O. 
for 2/6 to the Superintendent of the Line, 
Paddington Station. London. W. 

JAMES C. 1NGL1S. General Manager. 



G. W. R, 




PROCLAIMED BY THE PRE8S 
TO BE THE NE PLUS ULTRA 
Of RAILWAY LITERATURE. 

* * y 

THE DAILY TELEGRAPH say .. 

“ Wholly admirable pictures and 
brightly-written letterpress well 
fulfil their purpose." 

THE SPHERE ..y.: 

"There i» not a tingle point of 
interest omitted." ^ ^ 

THE WORLD uyt : ' ' ' ’ 

“The literary matter it of con- 
- tiderable merit, and the illustra¬ 
tions are admirable." , * 

MADAME ssyt: ’ 

“ Both dainty and artistic, con¬ 
taining a mine of information 
written in ihe proper spirit of 
appreciation." 


From GREENING’S NEW LIST 

Send a post-card for Grocning’s 1908 Catalogue o! General Literature. 


TO BE PUBLISHED ON lOth MARCH. 

Messrs. GREENING desire to apologise to subscribers for the delay 
in publication of the new work by SAMUEL COWAN, entitled :— 

The Royal House of Stuart 

This work, in two handsome volumes, will positively be on sale at all 
the best booksellers on Tuesday, loth March. Price for the two vols., 
£2 2s. net. 

The delay in publication is due to the elaborate nature of the work 
and the difficulty experienced in procuring some of the illustrations. 
The work contains the most complete collection of Stuart portraits ever 
published. Among others, the authentic Orkney portrait of Mary 
Queen of Scots, now, for the first time, reproduced by permission of 
his Grace the Duke of Sutherland; also the portrait of Queen 
Annabella Drummond, wife of Robert III., from the private collection, 
and by permission of Sir James Drummond, of Hawthornden. 

The “Royal House of Stuart’’ is undoubtedly the most interesting 
chapter we possess of Scottish history, and the author starts as far 
back as the Eleventh Century, when we get a glimpse of the Thanes 
of Lochaber, the progenitors of the Stuarts. The early part of the 
work is devoted to an outline in brief of the High Stewards of 
Scotland, the first time that a consecutive narrative of these ofiicers of 
the Crown has been attempted, and this is succeeded by a condensed 
narrative of the official life and administration of every Sovereign 
of the House of Stuart, concluding with Queen Anne, the last Sovereign 
of the Stuart line. 

The Royal House of Stuart 

By SAMUEL COWAN, J.P. ^2 2b. net. 

By the Author of “THE CURSE OF THE ROMANOFFS.” 

ROYAL LOVERS AND MISTRESSES 

The Romance of European Sovereigns. By Dr. A. S. RAPPOPwllT* 

Illustrated. Deray 8vo, doth, 16s. net. [Ready in April. 


AN IMPORTANT SOCIOLOGICAL WORK. 

EDUCATION, PERSONALITY & CRIME 

A Study in Multiple Personality In It* relation to Crime. _ _ 

The book will contain Notes selected from the study of about 200 criminals, inclnmxig 
murderers, thieves, pickpockets, loafers and burglars. 

By Dr. ALBERT WILSON. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7 m - [ g*j^ , g- A f HL 


GREENING 'S NEW FICTION 

NEARLY ao,ooo COPIES SOLD. 

BEAU BROCADE 

By the BARONESS ORCZV, Author of “ The Scarlet Pimpernel." SB. 


THE WHITE ROSE MYSTERY 

A Tale of Conspiracy by GERALD BISS, Author of “ The Dupe. 6«. 


THE WHITE ROSE MYSTERY 

lty GERALD BISS. SECOND EDITION NOW READY. Bs. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH says : “ A breathlessly exciting novel. It is a wonderful story. 
In some imperious fashion of its own it compels attention. You simply cannot hdp 
reading it. Its vivacity is infectious." _•_ 

“ A terrible but a noble piece of work.’* 

VINCENZO’S VENDETTA 

By JOSEPH PRAGUE. 

THE MORNING POST: Mr. Prague writes as one who has mastered his art, and 
claims of right a high place among contemporary novelists. We expect a great future tor 
the author, for he has painted in his hero a fit subject for tragedy, a man whose fall 
affects us like the fall of a Roland, fires the imagination and purges the souL 

VINCE NZO’S VENDETTA. Bu. _ 

A FINE PIECE OF WORK BY A NEW AUTHOR. 

THE LOVE SEEKERS 

A Dramatic Novel. By MARY WALPOLE. 6s. 

THE MORNING POST : “ A book of carefully studied character-drawing in which 
the characters are conceived and brought inro relation in a proper philosophic scheme. 

There is dramatic art in the telling. Miss Walpole has essayed an interesting 
study, and has done it well." 

THE SCOTSMAN : •• Full of animation In its delineations of the wayward emotions 
of women." 


By the Hon. Mrs. WALTER FORBES. 

LEROUX. A Dramatic Novel. 6s. 


BYUTHB JEWISH! iKIPLINQ. 

The NEW GALATEA. By SAMUEL GORDON. 6s 

, Mr. Samuel Gordon is to be classed among the small but noteworthy band of novelist % 
including Maarten Maartens and Joseph Conrad, to whom English is an acquired Lan¬ 
guage. In fact, Mr. Gordon did not speak or write a word of English till wcU in 1 
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THE LATEST BOOKS 

AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. I 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

Messrs. GREENING have pleasure in announcing that they have now ready the I 
important work by SAMUE'. COWAN, J.P., Author of " Mary, Queen of Scot*,” [ 
•' The Gowrie Conspiracy," &c., entitled— 

THE ROYAL HOUSE OF STUART 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 2 Vola.. £2 as. net 
f This Work, the publication of which has been delayed owing to the immense 
difficulties of securing some of the pictures, is illustrated with portraits of all the 
Stuart Sovereigns, and CONTAINS THE MOST COMPLETE COLLECTION 
OF STUART PORTRAITS ever brought together, including a large number 
hitherto unpublished. By special permission of the Duke of Sutherland the 
famous Orkney portrait of Mary Queen of Scots has been now for the first tim e 
reproduced, while another valuable picture—the portrait of Queen Annabella 
Drummond, wife of Robert III.—is also given through the courtesy of Sir James 
Drummond of Hawthornden. 


NEW FICTION 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL.” 

BEAU BROCADE 

By the BARONESS ORCZY. 6th Edition. 

20th Thousand. 6s. 

THE TIMES—"A gallant swinging romance." 

MORNING POST.—“The book is a triumph of good rushing narrative." 


A THRILLING ROMANCE. 

LEROUX 

By the Hon. Mrs. WALTER FORBES, Author of "The Official," 
••A Gentleman," &c. 6s. 


A REALLY FUNNY BOOK. 

THE GANG 

Written and Illustrated by DAVID WHITE LAW. 

Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A rollicking farce, in which we rush all over Europe 

and hold our breath at the speed and diversity of complications.The 

illustrations, which are by the author himself, are extremely good and as highly 
diverting as the text "_ 


A FINE PIECE OF WORK BY A NEW AUTHOR. 

THE LOVE SEEKERS 

A Dramatic Novel. By MAR V WALPOLE. 6s. 

THE MORNING POST.—"A book of carefully studied character-drawing In 
which the characters are conceived and brought into relation in a proper philosophic I 
scheme . . . There is dramatic art in the telling. Miss Walpole has essayed an 
interesting study, and has done it well."_ 


"A TERRIBLE BUT A NOBLE PIECE OF WORK." 

VINCENZO'S VENDETTA 

By JOSEPH PRAGUE, Author of “The Abductors." 6s. 

THE MORNING POST. —Mr. Prague writes as one who has mastered his art, 
and claims of right a high place among contemporary novelists. We expect a great 
future for the author, for he has painted In his hero a fit subject for tragedy, a man 
whose fall affects us like the fall of a Roland, fires the imagination and purges the 
soul." 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “RICHARD THE BRAZEN.” 

THE BLUE OCEAN’S DAUGHTER 

A Romance by CYRUS TOWNSEND BRA .V. 6s. 


A REMARKABLE NOVEL BY THE “JEWISH KIPLING.” 

THE NEW GALATEA 

By SAMUEL GORDON. 6s. 

T Mr. Samuel Gordon is to be classed among the small but noteworthy band of 
novelists, including Maarten Maartens and Joseph Conrad, to whom English is an 
acquired language. In fact, Mr. Gordon did not speak or write a word of English 
till well in his teens. But that did not prevent him from earning, for his Jewish 
stories the title of " The Jewish Kipling." However, for his novel, “ The New 
Galatea,” Mr. Gordon has chosen a thoroughly English group of characters, and 
handles a theme which in its boldness is reminiscent of the most advanced 
Continental writers, with a delicacy which cannot offend even the most Puritanical 
taste. 


A DASHING TALE OF ADVENTURE. 

THE GOLDEN HORSESHOE 

. By ROBERT AITKEN. 6s. 

1 Mr. Robert Aitken Is a young English writer who lives in America. “The 
Golden Horseshoe" has had a phenomenal success there, over 20,000 copies being 
sold In a short time. The plot is full of stirring incident. Love and adventure are 
the keynotes of the book. It Is sound, healthy fiction of the best class, _ 


A DRAMATIC STORY. 

THE HARVEST OF DECEIT 

By CLIVE PEMBERTON. 6s. 

DAILY GRAPHIC.—" It is a a great subject, and, as treated by the author, it will 
find many readers. .... As a detective story writer, Clive Pemberton has 
shown real ingenuity.” 1 


(NEARLY READY).—LUCAS CLEEVE'S LATEST NOVEL. 

THE CARDINAL AND LADY SUSAN I 

Story of Intrigue by LUCA i CLEEVE, Author of “The Mascotte of 
_ Park Lane," &c. 6 s. 


HOUGHTON TOWNLEYS NEW NOVEL. 

THE SPLENDID COWARD 

_ __ The Story of a Double Life. 

By HOUGHTON TOWN LEV. Author of " The Bishop's Emeralds." Ac. 6s. 


SEND A P.c. FOR GREENING'S NEW CATALOGUE. 

GREENING & 00 ., Ltd., 91 St. Martin's Lana, W.O. 


MESSRS. DENT’ S BOORS. 

ST. CATHERINE OP SIENA. 

b j E r jnnn) o. gabdheb. 

With an Appendix oontaining some hitherto Unpublished Letters of St. Catherine. 
A Study in the Italian Religion, Literature, and History of the Fourteenth 
Century. Illustrated in Photogravure. 10s. net. 

" St. Catherine has been the theme of a good many recent books. • . • • Bat 
the most elaborate and comprehensive biography is that of Mr. Edmund G. 
Gardner, who writes with obvious sympathy and with a full knowledge of all the 
materials. .... An interesting book."—Daily Telegraph. 

“ No better Interpretati *n either of the character of dt. Catherine or the great 
part which she played in Italy in the dramatic century in which her lot was oast 
has ever appeared in the En gUBh language."— Standard. 

THE DISCIPLE OF A SAINT. 

A NoveL Befog the Imaginary Biography of Bauiero di Landoocio del PaglianeL 
Secretary to St. Catherine of Siena. 

By Vm A D. 8CUDDER, 

Author of 11 St. Catherine, as Seen in Her Letters." Crown 8vo., 4a. Sd. net. 

CITIES OP ITALY. 

By ARTHUR SYMONS. Crown 8vo., 4 a. «d- net. 

" The author haa many gifts which give his essays distinction and oharm.”_Daily 

Telegraph. 

“ Hr. Symons is always picturesque, and his hook is a delightful reoord of 
pleasant hour e in a sunny land."—Manchester Guardian. 

FLOWER GROUPING IN ENGLISH, 
SCOTCH, AND IRISH GARDENS. 

Text By ROSE KINGSLEY, “E, Y. B.,” the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS, 

Walter p. weight. Ac. 

With Notes and 56 Illustrations in Colons by HANG ABET WATEBFIELD. 
Square crown 4 to., 11 . Is. net. 


•Iv illustrate \ with picturioga of what haa 1 
done in many gardens of the United Kingdom. Mias Water-field has had the 
help of able oo .tributors, and baa given garden: lovers not only a. hook, hat an 
ideal—nay. many idetla."— Spectator. Pros foetus post-five. 

Fourth Edition.] Q AEI ) EN COLOUR. 

By Mr*. C. W. EARLE, “E. Y. B.,” BOSS KINGSLEY, Hon. YICASY 
GIBBS, fco. 

With orar 50 Foil-page Coloured Illustrations from Water-oolour Drawings 
by MARGARET WATEBFIELD. Square crown 4 to„ 1 L la. net. 

“ Full of * verbal ’ oolour and enthusiasm, this work will oome as a great treat 
into the bands of any person with a true lore of flowers. It will be donbly 
acceptable to those who take a keen personal interest in the growth of their 
flowers, harrng a nine far transcending that of the merely practical handbook."— 
Daily Tetigraph. 

SIGISMONDO MALATESTA. 

By EDWARD HUTTON. 

Illustrated in Photogravure. Square demy 8vo>, 12 s. Sd. net. 

A Study of a Fifteenth Century Italian Despot. 

** A fine work of art, oonoeived and carried out to the end in an artistic spirit 
that often deserves to be called consummate .... a living and a faithful 
picture of the stirring times and some of the strenuous men of the early Renais¬ 
sance."—Saturday Review 

THE OLD VENETIAN PALACES AND 
OLD VENETIAN FOLK. 

By TH 0 MA 80 KEY, Author of "Venloe audits Story" (now In its Third Edition). 
With 50 Illustrations in Colour and many in Line by TREVOR HADDON, B n a 
and aayeral Reproductions from the Work* of JOHN BUSKIN. 

4 to., doth, 11 . la. net. 

“A volume of qnite exceptional charm and interest.Mr. Haddon’s 

illustrations are very beautiful i he has osnght the true inwardness of Venetian 
scenery. .... Certainly a book to possess "—Guardian. 

Prospectus post-Jree. 

“ Guides to the spirit of the place."—Daily News. 

THE MEDIEVAL TOWNS. 

** LITERARY GUIDE-BOOKS." 

With numerous Illustrations, Reproduction*, and Maps. 

Fcap. 8vo. (pooketable), oioth, gilt, and limp paste grain roan bindings. 
Volume* now ready. 
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Cloth, Ss. 6d. net; leather, 4 s. 6d. net; also 
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Illustrated London News:—" They are guide-book*, books for study, and books 
for reference, and at the same time little galleries of art." 

Other Volumes in preparation. Please write for Prospectus. 


LES CLASSIQUES FRANCAIS. 

Edited by H. WARNER ALIEN. 

Each with an etched Fronti.pieoe by J. AYTON SYMINGTON. 
Cloth, la. 6d. net; leather, 9 s. net. 

Special List sent free on Application. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 

Mr. Harold Spender has written a very remarkable 
article in the Daily Chronicle on the burning question of 
the new Licensing Bill. He begins by a quotation from 
Holy Writ, paralleling the making of beer with the making 
of silver shrines for Diana of the Ephesians, from which 
it would appear that Mr. Spender looks upon brewing as 
being quite as grave an offence as idolatry. He goes on to 
ask how much “ the trade ” costs us in “ order, sanity, well¬ 
being, and domestic peace : ” 


than the Borgia poison, for this killed only the body, while 
that plunges body, soul, mind, and spirit, all things without 
and all things within, into utter ruin, misery, degradation, 
and death. On one side beer brings woe and desolation 
to the humblest cottage, on the other it threatens the whole 
State, the body politic of this fair realm of England. 
Ruin, utter, irretrievable, finally follows in its train ; all hell 
lurks at the bottom of every bottle of Bass. And what, 
then, does Mr. Harold Spender propose ? What can he 
propose but the swift and stern annihilation of all this 
horror; it shall not be felony, one would say, to brew 
small ale, but felony to brew at all, felony to sell, felony 
to drink—“ Delenda est Burtonia.” But who can hesitate ? 
If, by a mere Act of Parliament, it be possible to raise the 
sum of happiness, morality, sanity, wealth by an advantage 
of 50 per cent., what is to be done but to pass such an Act 
quickly, to make the mere possession of beer as dangerous 
as the possession of dynamite bombs ? And Mr. 
Harold Spender says that all that is necessary is 
to pass the Licensing Bill, which, so far as we 
understand, will largely diminish the number of public- 
houses, while leaving the “club ” free to establish itself in 
every byway. The dynamite emporiums are to be strictly 
limited in number; it will be necessary to walk six miles 
before buying dynamite on Sundays, the throwing of 
bombs will be forbidden after ten o’clock on Sunday nights 
under penalty of fine, and before inaugurating any club or 
society for the purpose of promoting assassination by high 
explosives it will be necessary to announce a series of 
lectures (to be delivered on the club premises) on Earth¬ 
worms and Aeronauts, so that the authorities may be 
convinced that such club is not merely and simply a 
dynamiting club. Of course, the analogy is feeble. Dyna¬ 
mite only kills the body of the especial victim or victims, 
while beer spreads madness, death, poverty, lunacy, misery 
wholesale. Still, the analogy will serve. 


What Is the price (he asks) we pay in prisons, workhouses, lunatic 
asylums, inebriate homes ? What in deaths, broken lives, shattered 
homes ? 

And then Mr. Spender proceeds to prove his case. First 
of all, as to crime ; the Chief Constable of Nottingham is 
cited to show that 50 per cent, of the nation’s crime is due 
to drink alone, then the official return of criminal statistics is 
quoted to the effect that: 

not in any single year since the beginning of this twentieth century 
has the number of offences against the law due to drink been less than 
200,000. 


And next comes Death. In England and Wales during 
1906 there were 2,281 deaths due to “ alcoholism ” and in 
the period 1896-1900 the rate per million of such deaths 
was 8S’8 ; and, in addition, coroners' juries in 1906 attri¬ 
buted 797 violent deaths to “ excessive drinking.” From 
these statistics Mr. Harold Spender draws the conclusion 
that the reaper Death is “ no mean ally ” of the firm of 
Bass and the Vicar of Burton-on-Trent. Moreover, these 
persons have another ally—his name is Madness, of which 
alcohol is conspicuous as a “ predisposing or exciting 
cause.” From 1900 to 1905 no less than 2,349 men ana 
989 women “ passed within the portals of lunatic asylums 
owing to drink.” As for poverty, Mr. Charles Booth 
found that, on an analysis of 4,000 cases of London poverty, 
14 per cent, were directly due to drink, while the Man¬ 
chester Guardians stated in 1884 lhat 51 per cent, of their 
cases were due to the same cause. And, furthermore, 
Mr. Spender points to the statistics of Inebriate Homes, 
and to the long list of “ separation orders ” tor drunken¬ 
ness. “ Red Ruin and the breaking-up of laws,” he says, 
“ are the true gifts of the brewers to the nation.”' Crime, 
death, poverty, madness, red ruin—these, he affirms, are 
the plain and manifest results of the brewing, sale, and 
consumption of beer. 


Well, the long and the short of all this is that Mr. Harold 
Spender denounces the whole trade in beer as the worst 
evil that has ever afflicted the human race. Beer is worse 


The election of M. Poincar6 to the French Academy 
seems so reasonable to those who know his work, that it is 
inevitable that we should feel surprised that he has not 
been asked already to sit among the forty. He is the great 
apostle of the doctrine of “ Science for the Sake of Science,” 
so that his devotion to the cause of science leads him often 
to appear as actually the opponent of science. For we are 
all of us wedded to a conception of the value of science 
which can be estimated by the material good which we 
can extract from its lessons. On a solid mathematical 
basis physical laws are founded, and, guided by those laws, 
we make the elements and forces of Nature earn dividends 
for us—therefore we reverence what we term the truth of 
science. M. Poincare will have no part in this sort of worship 
of science, which he regards as cupboard love. His ultra- 
philosophical mind enables him to regard the unassailable 
verities as conventions or useful methods of expression ; 
the facts of time and space are with him always relative— 
true to this extent, that if the premisses be exact, the deduc¬ 
tions are exact; but imaginary to this extent, that as the 
premisses are not absolute, but only the interpretations of 
the human brain, the deductions also are not absolute. M. 
Jules Sageret, in the Mercure de France of March 1st, has a 
timely little essay on la commodity scientifique, as he terms 
the position of Poincar6 towards science, and from this 
lucid little exposition of an attitude which requires a good 
deal of metaphysical explanation, we can gather how great 
a savant the new Immortal is, and how expansive and 
illuminating is his teaching. 


The phrase “ the dignity of labour ” has no more sense 
than “the dignity of natation” or “the dignity of perspira¬ 
tion.” All three actions are undignified for Cabinet 
Ministers in Hyde Park, and may be necessary to the pre¬ 
servation of life under other circumstances. The first 
hackneyed phrase was invented by or for those who have so 
little sense of personal dignity as to be secretly ashamed of 
their right to provide for their own necessities. Some one 
of a like class of mind taught the wretched agricultural 
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labourers that their useful and handsome smocks were less 
respectable garments than worn and ill-made coats. We 
have often wondered whether he was a candidate for 
demagogy, or an acute slop-shopman. But in what does 
the dignity of labour consist, in the act or the object ? Dr. 
Clifford, we suppose, thinks the mental and vocal labour 
of organising conscience-strikes immensely dignified. We 
wonder whether Dr. Fairbairn thinks there is any dignity 
in brewing. 


Our contemporary The Sphere publishes an interesting 
illustration of French ecclesiastics engaged in various forms 
of handicraft, ranging from ornamental painting—from the 
specimen offered to view, we deprecate this exercise—to 
bee-keeping. We include the last, because we believe that 
those working insects, like their present types, require 
peculiar manipulation. Our contemporary’s contributor 
also quotes the book, “ Les Metiers Possibles du Pretre de 
Demain,” and represents its author, the Abbe Louis 
Ballu, as: 

passing in review the employments which he considers compatible 
with the ecclesiastical dignity. 

We have not read the book, though we shall do so, but the 
contributor must surely unintentionally misinterpret the 
author. Since net-fishing and tent-making were not incom¬ 
patible with the pontifical and episcopal dignities, no 
labour is incompatible with the sacerdotal, nor, as far as 
we know, is any forbidden by ecclesiastical authority, in 
cases of necessity. French ecclesiastics are not the men 
to cherish vague illusions as to dignity or indignity in 
labour. 


To Monsieur l’Abb6 Ballu is apparently due the honour 
of having initiated a union of ecclesiastic workmen, formed 
with the object of supporting themselves under their 
persecution by the French Government, during hours 
when they are not occupied by their spiritual functions— 
at least, for so long as the Government permits them to do 
so. It is likely that this will not be for long, and the 
majority of our English contemporaries which applaud the 
dominance of French Fremasonry, may soon have to find 
excuses for further application of its peculiar notions of 
liberty. They can easily do so on the analogy of similar 
restrictions in England, applicable to the clergy of the 
Church of England. Though none such restrictions exist 
in the case of Nonconformist ministers, we do not fancy 
that many compete for “the dignity of labour” which their 
political brethren commend so loudly. 


Since the writers of these “ Life and Letters ” are not 
collectively unable, if necessary, to provide and cook their 
own food, raise their own vegetables, and otherwise shift 
for themselves with their own hands, we should have some 
right to congratulate these French ecclesiastics on their 
spirited action, if anything else were to be expected from 
men who have always shown the finest examples under 
persecution. We cannot attribute to them any increase 
or decrease of dignity for using their natural or acquired 
faculties for their own support. We do not ourselves 
exercise our own much, because we are engaged in the 
loftier occupation of providing amusement or wholesome 
irritants to our leaders. On the reverse side, we may be 
allowed to point out to those worthy persons who keep the 
Bible open with their fists, that when they begin to read it, 
they will find nothing in it about the labour of the Person 
Whose example they desire to follow. Christ’s work in 
the carpenter’s shop is traditional and consequently refer¬ 
ence to it is incompatible with “simple Bible teaching.” 
No single stroke of manual labour is recorded of Him in 
the Bible. His working of miracles—if not a Popish 
invention—was a distinct breach of the “ Laws ” of 
Science, by which our simple teachers desire to correct 
that purely sacerdotal compilation. 


The Jewish Historical Society of England this year for 
the first time is issuing to its members advance fascicules 


of Transactions. This is a good plan since it should keep 
up interest in the current work of the Society, and by sub¬ 
mitting it to wider criticism, should enable authors to 
modify their conclusions, and so give greater value to the 
more permanent yearly volume. The current fascicule , 
the second, consists of a paper on King Alfred and the 
Mosaic Law by Professor Liebermann, who considers that 
Alfred, when translating the Decalogue, “ must have used 
some text besides the Vulgate, which, however, seems 
now not to be known.” Professor Liebermann discusses 
Alfred’s purpose in prefixing the decrees of Exodus to his 
own code. It was not with any intention of giving them 
practical effect, but rather to show his people God’s legis¬ 
lation, in some respects more severe, in others milder, than 
the Anglo-Saxon laws. His object was “ half ethical, half 
political.” A curious example of both intentions is found 
in the fact that while he omitted the Second Command¬ 
ment as an apparent prohibition of Christian Saxon prac¬ 
tices, he diplomatically “appended the prohibition of 
metal idols from a later verse in Exodus, an insertion 
directed against the heathenism introduced by the Danish 
invaders.” Many other points are discussed, and the 
whole paper is full of interest. 


We are glad to announce that Miss Gertrude Kingston 
will deliver two lectures on “ The Drama and the Public ” 
at 20, Hanover Square, at three o’clock, the first on March 
26th and the second on March 31st. The scheme of the 
lectures is to consider historically the attitude of the public 
in England to the drama. The first lecture will deal with 
the Stuart Period, the beginning of the conflict; and the 
second with the Georgian Period, including the story of 
the interference of the State and of the censorship. Dis¬ 
cussion is invited at the end of each lecture, and tickets 
can be obtained (12s. 6d. for both lectures, or 7s. 6d. for 
either) from the Social Bureau, 30, New Bond Street; or 
from Mrs. Silver (Miss Gertrude Kingston), 24, Victoria 
Square, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. As a speaker, Miss 
Gertrude Kingston can compare with any in London of 
either sex, and since the subject of her lectures is one on 
which a great diversity of opinion exists, the discussion 
which will follow them is also likely to be very interesting. 


The recent manifesto signed by various “ eminent ” 
Congregational ministers, which appeared a little while ago 
in the leading newspapers, is a delightful sign of the times. 
It marks one more among the countless “ splits ” among 
Nonconformists, and it amounts practically to the excom¬ 
munication of Mr. R. J. Campbell from the general body 
of the “Free Churches.” Even the Congregational ministers 
have at last come to the conclusion that there must be 
some limit to their “ broad-minded tolerance,” and the 
denouncers of dogma have had to fall back, willy-nilly, on— 
Dogma. Mr. Stead has seized the opportunity to interview 
Mr. Campbell, and the “ interview ” appears in this 
month’s Review of Reviews. We apologise to our readers 
for quoting from it, but we feel that it is our painful 
duty: 

Oh ! (says Mr. Stead) there comes in my fundamental article of faith. 
That is, that we are all junior partners of God Almighty. Our duty is 
to do what He tells us, and it is our Senior Partner’s duty, which He 
duly performs, to give us straight tips as to what He wants us to do. 

This is the sort of thing that produces in our case what 
Stevenson called “deadly nausea and racking of the 
bones.” 


We learn that the feeling of the Welsh Nonconformist 
members of Parliament is very strongly opposed to the 
proposed census of attendances at “places of religious 
worship” in Wales. We are not surprised. The Noncon¬ 
formists, by a continual process of “ bluff,” and by false 
assertions constantly made in public and in their own 
organs, have succeeded in impressing on the country a 
belief that they represent at least half of the whole popula¬ 
tion of these islands. As a matter of fact they represent 
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about one-sixth, or rather less. If the real facts as to their 
comparatively small numbers were made apparent, as they 
would be if the proposed census took place, their political 
power would collapse like a squeezed balloon. Small 
wonder, then, that they dislike the idea of a census! 
However, census or no census, there seems every prospect 
that their weakness will shortly be exposed. It looks at 
present very much as if the next General Election would 
resolve itself into a struggle between Nonconformists on 
the one side and the rest of England on the other. For 
our part we can wish and pray for nothing better. 


Our remarks on March 7th concerning Mr. McKenna’s 
name as an element for rhyme have been taken rather 
more seriously than we intended, and we have received a 
considerable number of “ Limericks.” There is a great 
unanimity in the choice of either “ senna ” or “ Ravenna,” 
one rhymer alone has discovered “ duenna,” two use 
“ when a,” and two “ pen a.” In order not to disappoint 
the rhymers, we print the rhyme signed “S. T.,” which wc 
think the best, with apologies to the Minister of Education 
for this frivolous use of his name: 

There was a young man called McKenna, 

Who one day proceeded to pen a 
Preposterous Bill ; 

But the country felt ill 
And said, “ Go to Gehenna, McKenna ! ’’ 


THE CROWN 

To-morrow slowly bears to me the crown 
Of all my days and deeds, from fortune wrung 
With sword and smile, quick thrust and dallying tongue, 
Hates masked with love, and terrors trampled down. 

For not to me, by right of ancient wrong, 

Doth easy kingship fall from kingly sires ; 

No random throw of chance my life attires 
In regal purple ; but with labour long 
Of desperate day, and swift, unslumbering night, 

I smiled and slew and jostled through the years, 

Till, one by one, my foes were put to flight, 

And, one by one, behind me fell my fears. 

Now none withstands me ; and I feel, at last, 

The sceptre in my grasp ; for, when day comes, 

And dawn is startled by the roll of drums, 

My conquest, bruited on the heralds’ blast, 

Shall hail me king through all the cowering lands. 
To-morrow—yet to-night I may not sleep; 

But, like a robber, by the guards I creep 
Into the chamber where the great throne stands, 

To await the dawning majesty of day. 

No sound is there, no light, save from the moon 
Falls one dim ray to where, at stroke of noon, 

My knees shall bend before him who shall lay 
The gold upon my brow ; when I shall rise 
To stoop no more ; and, throned on mailed power, 

Shall sway the lands and peoples from that hour, 
Unchallenged, and a king in all men’s eyes. 

Yet dawn delays. Before the throne I kneel 
To await the morrow’s crown .... but, who art thou 
Who settest this cold circle on my brow, 

That grips my temples in a vice of steel ? 

Hark, hark the drums ! Yet terror chokes my breath ; 

I cannot rise; my limbs are turned to stone. 

Oh, who art thou who sittest on my throne ? 

“ I a® the king whom all men bow to—Death ! ” 

Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. 


REVIEWS 

IBSEN 

The Collected Works of Henrik Ibsen. Copyright Edition. 

Eleven Volumes. With Introductions by William 

Archer and C. H. Herford, Litt.D.,M.A. (Heinemann, 

4s. net each.) 

Ibsen. By Edmund Gosse. Literary Lives Series. 

(Hodder and Stoughton, 3s. 6d.) 

In the public mind Dr. Gosse and Mr. Archer are regarded 
as an Ibsen Trust; they have—it is more or less rightly 
supposed—made a “ corner ” in Ibsen, and though they 
do not ostensibly conduct operations in concert, the fact 
that “ There they are ! ’’ to some extent warns other people 
off. In Mr. Archer’s edition of the works he has received 
some assistance from Professor Herford ; but it will always 
be known, and rightly, as Archer’s edition. It will remain 
for long, probably for good, the standard edition, and it 
richly deserves the honour. It is practically complete— 
though we admit we should much like to have a look at 
Calilina; it is gravely, thoroughly, and critically edited, 
and the transladons are—save for occasional “ bookishness ” 
and occasional awkwardness, due mainly, no doubt, to a 
desire to keep close to the original—completely satisfying 
to those who are not knowledgeable in the Norse. In 
the same way, Mr. Gosse’s will probably remain the only 
Life for the present. Admirable as it is, light in 
touch, humorous, full of apt allusion, and particularly 
valuable for its insistence on the intellectual upheaval 
of Norway as a factor in Ibsen’s development, it is not 
a book, in our opinion, which could not be greatly 
improved on the issue of a new edition. Here and there 
it is, to tell the truth, a little thin, a little perfunctory, and 
a little slipshod, and we doubt whether Dr. Gosse read his 
proofs. Had he done so he would never have allowed 
“ Colonel Newcombe ” to pass him, nor have approved on 
second thoughts the word irradicablc (which can only 
mean “ impossible to root ”) instead of ineradicable , nor 
have printed two different translations of the same 
sentence from one of Ibsen's letters on pp. 190 and 192. 

To Mr. Archer and Dr. Gosse no one would grudge 
their command of the Ibsen Trust. Mr. Archer has stuck 
to Ibsen through thick and thin for thirty years, defending 
him against all kinds of foolish or malicious misconstruc¬ 
tion, enduring on his behalf all sorts of attack, by innuendo 
and otherwise, on his own motives, forcing Ibsen, to our 
great good, down our throats, and seeing that we got him 
as pure as could be in the circumstances. Dr. Gosse, on 
the other hand, was actually the first to introduce Ibsen to 
our then inhospitable shores. There are, however, at 
least two other names which the present generation, happy 
in its right comprehension of the great Norwegian poet, 
should not forget to honour ; and it is a pleasant duty to 
take this opportunity of recording that the first English 
translation of any Ibsen play, The Doll’s House , was the 
work of Miss Lord, and was actually produced and acted 
by a small company of enthusiasts in 1885, four years 
before Miss Achurch appeared as Nora ; and that the first 
English translation of Brand was that by Mr. “ William 
Wilson” published in 1891. Professor Herford makes no 
mention of his predecessor’s Brand; Mr. Archer allows 
only a slighting reference to Miss Lord’s courageous 
pioneering. And it is in our opinion particularly important 
to remember Mr. “ Wilson’s ” translation of Brand. Ceteris 
paribus , we would always prefer a prose to a verse transla¬ 
tion of a poem. We lose much, it is true ; but what we 
lose is exactly what we cannot get “ in its quiddity ” from 
anything but the original; and for those of us whom even 
the desire to know Brand or Peer Gynt in the original 
cannot spur to mastering the Scandinavian tongues, a prose 
translation—especially when the prose is as good as Mr. 
“ Wilson’s ”—is much safer. We want to know what the 
author said ; no translation can tell us exactly how he said 
it; and—to take an instance—the famous speech of 
Brand’s in Act IV. just after the departure of the Mayor 
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or Baillie gives us a much clearer and firmer idea not only 
of Brand’s peculiar religious views, but actually of the man 
himself in the sober prose translation than we receive from 
the spirited verse of Professor Herford. 

Echoes of old strifes linger in all these books—echoes 
of the days when Mr. Clement Scott and the other 
mid-Victorians railed at Ibsen for an obscene defiler 
of the purity of the home, and the Examiner of Plays 
declared him publicly to be “ too absurd altogether ” to 
be worth censoring. To others Ibsen was a gross pro¬ 
vincial realist, to others a revolutionary ; to others, again, 
in Mr. “ Wilson’s ” words, “ his theatre was the suburban 
chapel of a new denomination.” Present days are fortu¬ 
nate in that these struggles and mistakes have rolled away. 
We see that, “if men who ‘have missions’ engage in 
decent devotion before a gargoyle, and women of 
enlightened morality transpose the negatives in the Ten 
Commandments with respectable intentions, Herr Ibsen’s 
work is ill-interpreted.” Present days understand that 
Ibsen was right in always speaking of himself as a “ poet.” 
He is, indeed, a “ maker,” a poietes. He does not want to 
teach—though possibly Mr. “ Wilson ” goes too far in 
saying that his mind is unable to teach anything ; he 
wanted, as he himself said of Hedda Gabler, “to depict 
human beings, human emotions, and human destinies, upon 
a groundwork of certain of the social conditions and prin¬ 
ciples of the present day.” That sentence gives the clue 
to his work. Professor C. E. Vaughan, in his new and very 
interesting book, “ Types of Tragic Drama,” examines the 
realism of Ibsen, and decides that in only one respect 
is he a realist at all, in that he takes the material for his 
characters straight from the life of his own country and 
his own time—and that is why Dr. Gosse is so right to lay 
emphasis on the importance, in the study of Ibsen, of some 
knowledge of the Sturm und Drang of the Norway of those 
clays. But so soon as Ibsen has taken his material, he 
ceases to use it like a realist. He was the first, and is still the 
supreme example of a poet making great tragic stuff out of the 
minute study of common life. The finished thing, the 
play (which remains a poem even when the author was 
most determined to deny it all poetic ornament), is no 
piece of realism. It becomes symbolical, mystical, 
idealistic. Words cannot express the subtlety of the 
movings of the half-realised or unrealised, the vague, sub¬ 
conscious elements of the minds and characters of these 
people; symbol must be called in to help; and beneath 
the spoken dialogue there runs another unspoken but 
mentally audible dialogue, in which deep calls to deep. 
Still less are these plays tracts. It is easy to think of Ibsen 
as a glum and silent doctor. He comes abruptly into the 
sick-room. The first thing he does is to open the window ; 
the second to look at you with an expression that says 
unmistakably, “ If you want to be better, it’s you, not I, 
that can make you so.” He prescribes you no medicine, 
but he leaves you with the will to recover and the courage 
to get up. That is the limit of his advice. And to 
regard him only as a doctor, concerned with the healing 
of your own little ills, to imagine that his only work is to 
open your window and rouse your will-power, is grossly to 
misconceive the extent of the man’s activities and his 
importance to the world. 


TWO POETS 

New Poems. By Herbert Trench. (Methuen, 6s.) 

Interludes and Poems. By Lascelles Abercrombie. 
(Lane, 5s. net.) 

The accident of choice has brought together these two 
volumes by writers of various power and accomplishment, 
who are yet curiously alike in their absorption in ideas. 
In another respect, too, are they alike : they both treat the 
Muse unchivakously, forgetting that she has not been in 
any degree illiberal in her gifts to them. 

Mr. Trench is only less discourteous to the Muse herself 
than Mr. Abercrombie. He flings her a harsh epithet, cries 
roughly in her ear, and in her name is guilty of barbarous 


rhythms and impossible forms. Pure perversity seems 
answerable for this violence, and often, alas 1 the Muse 
herself retorts with perversity, standing afar, averted, all 
but inappeasable. And then she will not hear aught that 
Mr. Trench utters in her name, and he is discordant, 
untunable, uncertain; or she cries to him, as he himself 
has told us in his “ Stanzas to Poetry : ” 

Thy song shall be imperfect, never fear. 

When she is farthest from him and most obdurate in deaf¬ 
ness, he can but sing, of the “ Daughters of Joy 
You, from the dance yonder ? 

In tears, at this street-comer ? 

“ I am going home, my friend. 

(Strange, that you-knew me !) 

Dances are not for the sore heart, nor lights for the scomer.” 

At his worst he is strong ; never is he trivial; but, in all 
seriousness, we could wish he had yielded a heartier and 
humbler service to her who will not accept save of a man's 
best. There is a grave and often noble music in these 
singular poems which it is a happiness to detect, even amid 
the harsher rumbling of metrical conflict; and when he is 
disengaged from the trouble of that strife, and has indeed 
that meditative leisure of soul in which only may the still 
small voice of perfect poetry be heard, then we verily 
have cause to thank him. 

It were unfair, though hardly unreasonable, to judge 
the opening poem, “Apollo and the Seaman,” by the 
recent performance of the illuminated symphony of this 
title at Queen’s Hall. The new art of the blackboard, as it 
was termed, is as old as childhood ; but new or old, ill or 
good, it would be hard to discover anything in verse more 
grotesquely inappropriate as theme for such a perform¬ 
ance. The poem is a fine one, with a music of its own 
and a large general argument which is all that poetry 
can bear. But to argue with an orchestra and magic- 
lantern ! . . . . Enough of this! The subject of the 
poem itself is the loss of “the great ship Immortality" 
through the mutiny of Hell and the reproaches of the 
righteous; the anguish of the Seaman who hears of this; and 
Apollo’s consolation of him with the thought that, though 
Immortality is gone down like the sun, the race of man lives 
and wins from sea to sea, and the Seaman himself will live 
in his child, with whose life his own is really one. It is a 
large theme, rendered somewhat obscurely into throbbing 
words. If we cannot accept Mr. Trench’s melancholy con¬ 
clusion, and if we think that the Seaman’s natural objection 
to personal extinction is hardly well met by his bright inter¬ 
locutor, we are nevertheless conscious of the sincerity of 
the author. To an unfortunate lapse of judgment must we 
assign it that Mr. Trench, not content with using the form 
of the “Ancient Mariner” for a poem of the modem 
mariner of thought, should also borrow the machinery of 
that earlier work—hanging, in place of the Albatross, a 
token “Judge Thyself” round the necks of the Immortality’s 
rebels. Mr. Trench’s invention, surely, needed no such 
poor contrivance. And, moreover, since the original of the 
form adopted is thus brought to mind in reading this poem, 
unconscious comparison is inevitable. It is not in depre¬ 
ciation of Mr. Trench’s verse—which, if never magical, is 
frequently sonorous, noble, awakening—that we say it were 
far better had the comparison been rendered impossible. 
Of the other pieces in the book we have already spoken in 
general. Despite the creaking of the hinges, we like more 
than a little the “ Stanzas to Tolstoy,” and, unreservedly, 
the perfect little song “ I heard a Soldier.” We will quote 
one rare passage from “The Shepherd” for its antique 
loveliness, standing quite alone for beauty in the whole 
volume : 

Or I, a Shepherd, am in Thessaly ; 

And the twilight village cries, 11 Hath he not come 
On the last scented load of myrtle home ?".... 

He sits in the great valley wide and still 
Blocked by the snow-capt Mountain, and his sheep, 

Tawny and dark, roam far and crop their fill 
Along the pastures, by the river deep. 

His wandering fingers teach the stops at will 
Melodies cool as water, soft as sleep. 

That is, we think, the finest thing in a book which, but for 
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regrettable defects of form, would have been as entirely 
delightful as it is remarkable. 

Of Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie we frankly confess that 
we hardly know how to speak. Never, we think, have we 
found such fluency and power entangled with such grave 
imperfections. What a second book may reveal of Mr. 
Abercrombie we do not know, but his first volume is 
astonishing and irritating, as well as welcome, and makes 
us curious concerning a second. The rhythm of his blank 
verse is often of a breakneck kind; he affects strange 
words which drive us to the dictionary—or would, if we 
were not already bored. Here is a passage, no worse than 
another, from the first of these Interludes : 

Do some horrour upon me, send some worm 
Of eager malady to crawl my skin 
Tracking, or blow uncleanness on it, of sores 
Or vile obliterating trash, furfair 
Stiff in a stark mask. 

Responding to this forcible prayer, God appears and, 
promising protection of the devout lady’s virginity, enters 
into a discourse of His own Being. 

Mr. Abercrombie, too, is given to those large, loose, 
empty phrases behind which is no vision or thought: 

Thickets of stars, and windy plains of sky, 

Where slope space reaches the lower lifelessness. 

When He, thy Son, down to His promist judgment 

Rides out of Heaven upon Eternity 

Hamesst under His hands, and with one stroke 

Of wielded holiness on this clotted nature 

Breaks up mortality and turns to ghost 

The whole fixed starry creature of the world. 

There is generally a looseness and rapidity of verse, a 
tortuous vehemence of language, which would make the 
simplest matter difficult. Think, then, of the perplexity 
prepared for the reader when the subject is the nature of 
Sin, the nature of God, the World, Self. Bravely, even 
violently, does Mr. Abercrombie attack these ancient 
problems, and his force of language might be convincing 
if only his meaning were clear. So often it isn’t. The 
large ample phrases, the archaic words and strangled lines, 
go racing by, as though an assembly of the halt and lame, 
receiving power but not beauty of motion, were put to 
flight by sudden dreadful fear. Of the shorter poems 
at the end of the book, the first, “ Soul and Body,” 
unfortunately reminds us of a finer and loftier Ode by that 
incomparable singer, Coventry Patmore, “To the Body ;” 
but if the involuntary comparison be put by, this is one 
of the most satisfying of all the pieces in the book. 
There is, too, an Ode, “ Indignation,” which but a little 
more zealous care had made perfect in its degree. We are 
sure Mr. Abercrombie, who but lately was writing to The 
Academy on the subject of “Cockney Rhymes," must agree 
that his rhyming of “ sword ” with “ fraud ” and “ abroad ” 
is indefensible. A small thing, perhaps, in a glowing Ode, 
but all the fire of it will not quite burn up this mote from 
vision. 

It were mere waste of time to dwell thus tediously on 
the obvious faults of these poems if there were not fine 
and full evidence of real power ; nor could we expect the 
author to forgive us for what might seem churlish severity 
if there were no excellences to name. Despite the 
unrestrained profuseness of imagery, despite the almost 
inextricable tangle of thought in the other longer poems, 
Mr. Abercrombie has given us in the Interlude called 
“ Blind ” a vital and original thing. It is curious to note 
that, while Mr. Trench hears poetry, Mr. Abercrombie sees 
it. His finest metaphors are of things seen. Flame runs 
through the imagery of this dreadful little tragedy of blind 
hate. It is not impeccable ; the accuracy of the psychology 
may be doubted; the intrusion of metaphysics may be 
impatiently resented ; but the subject is one an Elizabethan 
had loved for its grimness, and one which our author’s 
singularly vehement manner is fully competent to develop. 
It is the simplest, the most direct of these Interludes, and 
it yields the best of the few passages quotable in illustration 
of the author’s best quality. Here are the closing lines : 


This crime is mine—O cramp is at my heart !— 

I have the guilt. I need not so have grieved 
About your eyes : it was I who was blind. 

I know not how to bear you close to me, 

The touch of your hands will be a fearful thing 
For me henceforth. Give me your hands in mine ; 

The Lord in Heaven knows nothing can be 

To any human soul more horrible 

Than these poor dreadful hands ; therefore I kiss them, 

And it may do for prayer. At Judgment Day 
Tell them, my child, you did not make his death. 

I will not share it. It is all mine. 

Even here there are hints of dangerous facility in the verse; 
bringing it a little nearer to prose than blank verse should 
dare to come. But if Mr. Abercrombie will occupy himself 
a little less darkly with questions of Why and Whence ; if 
he will drive from his ears all remembrance and echo of 
Browning’s verse—even, for a while, Shakespeare’s—and 
permit himself a more frequent simplicity ; if he will give 
himself to less unpleasant themes, he will, we believe, justify 
the highest promise of this book. 

UNIVERSITY REFORM 

John Bull and his Schools. By W. R. Lawson. (Black¬ 
wood, 6 s. net.) 

Should a great painter abandon his endeavours to paint a 
masterpiece and devote himself to producing pictures 
which will do well for Christmas supplements, or, perhaps, 
for bill-posters ? Should Mr. Pater have torn his 
“ Marius ” manuscript to pieces, and consecrated his 
undoubted talents to the service of Tit-Bits and Answers t 
Would it have been better if Poe had laid aside his studies 
in death and dissolution, and had come forward as a 
smart American journalist ? These are not frivolous 
questions, intended to excite idle merriment; they are 
queries which are forced on us by Mr. Lawson’s observa¬ 
tions on the ancient Universities of England. The past 
history of the ancient University, he says, gives it little 
encouragement to be either hopeful or self-confident; 

Throughout its seven centuries it has never been thoroughly in 
touch with the nation, and until a comparatively recent period it never 
showed much desire to be. Spasmodic efforts are now being made 
to atone for past neglect; but it may be that they have come too late. 

Oxford and Cambridge, regarded as national institutions, appear 
to have always been in a more or less false position. At no period 
liave they ever exhibited a large and definite policy worthy of their 
national prestige. 

This is very sad. And again, apropos of the fact that the 
native of India may substitute papers on English literature 
for the ordinary examination on Greek and Latin literature, 
Mr. Lawson says: 

The papers specially allowed to “ natives of Asia ” would make an 
ideal examination for English students, but in the University Babel 
no one can be permitted to use his own tongue. The youth who 
knows and loves Shakespeare has to talk Plato and Ovid, while the 
young Bengalee whose mind is steeped in the Vedas has to struggle 
with 11 Hamlet ” or “ Paradise Lost.” What a wide field for Gilbertian 
satire invites exploration in the Oxford and Cambridge Schools. They 
calmly proceed on the assumption that for academic purposes a general 
exchange of languages is indispensable. 

Turning to the title-page one sees that this book is 
addressed to “ Parents, Ratepayers, and Men of Business,” 
and that Mr. Lawson is the author of “ Spain of To-day,” 
“American Industrial Problems,” “American Finance,” 
“ Regulating the Money Market,” “ The Bank of England,” 
and “ London County Council Finance.” It is evident 
that Mr. Lawson has familiarised himself with the deepest 
problems of humanity; American finance, which has been 
the despair of sages and the bewilderment of saints, 
presents to him no difficulties. He does not affirm by any 
sign that he has studied at either of the ancient Univer¬ 
sities—at those “old, ancient colleges,” as a friend of 
Mark Twain once styled them. Perhaps a course at 
a Cambridge College might not have been amiss. The 
system has its disadvantages, but it tends to repress such 
a sentence as : , 

It ha» never been thoroughly in touch with the nation, and until a 
comparatively recent period it never showed much desire to be. 
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This phrase may appeal to parents, ratepayers, and men 
of business, but it leaves lovers of the English language 
cold, or even annoyed. 

Nevertheless, however deplorable the manner of this 
remark, its matter is interesting enough. It recalls us to 
our starting-point—the question as to whether Mr. Pater 
should have abandoned “ Marius ” so that he might com¬ 
pose chatty articles on “ How to Get On in the Grocery 
Business,” “ How to Make a Fortune in Six Months.” 
Clearly “Marius” is not in touch with the nation. No 
country tradesman ever thinks of issuing a reproduction 
of Rossetti’s work in his Christmas almanack, and Poe 
has always seemed morbid and unhealthy to the great 
mass of Englishmen. It is quite clear that if it is the duty 
of everything and everybody to be in touch with the nation, 
then the Fine Arts must cease to exist, and the artists must 
devote themselves to something which is in touch with the 
Great Heart. If one is careful and knows the law on the 
subject there is a good deal to be said for Company Pro¬ 
moting. The Adulteration of Milk has its bright side, too ; 
but, as Mr. Lawson notes, Commerce has not yet taken its 
place in the Scheme of National Education. 

Quite seriously, this will not do at all. Firmly, and for 
about the thousandth time, we must repeat that this 
criterion of being “ in touch with the nation ” is a criterion 
of no earthly or heavenly value—unless it implies, as it 
usually does, that the system, or work, or institution thus 
lauded is successful because it appeals to our beastliest or 
most sordid instincts. The nation, by which we must 
understand the vast majority of people, is by no means a 
good, or just, or competent judge of any single subject; it 
has not enough sense to see that it gets a good piece of 
beef or a good potato for its Sunday dinner, it has not 
enough sense to manage a workhouse, it has not enough 
sense to light its own streets, it has not enough sense 
to keep its hard-earned money in its pocket when some 
plausible rascal, who has been bankrupt under dis¬ 
graceful circumstances a dozen times over, comes along with 
his Prospectus, with his Mining Engineer’s “ Report,” with 
his farrago of obvious and infamous lies. In touch with 
the nation i It would be no worse, it might be more 
entertaining, to praise this or blame that because this or 
that was or was not in touch with Colney Hatch. In touch 
with the nation 1 With the nation that one year went into 
hysterics of joy because it was just not defeated by the 
Boer Sharpshooters ; that the next year thundered its 
applause at the name of “ Buller that finally placed “ Dr.” 
Clifford in power ; heaven help anything or anybody that 
is in touch with the nation I One were certainly on the 
safer side if one symbolised with the maunderings of 
softening brains and senile dementia. We do not know 
whether the common accusation against the Universities— 
that their system unfits a man for success in commerce or 
the industrial system—is true or false. If it be true, it is 
certainly the highest praise, and the greatest glory, and 
the supremest merit of these ancient and honourable 
schools of learning. 

We trust that we shall not be understood to maintain 
that the Universities, as they are, are perfect. On the con¬ 
trary, we believe that they are in urgent need of reform—in 
a direction directly opposite to that indicated by Mr. 
Lawson. Their chief fault is to be sought in their 
endeavour to assume an office for which they were never 
intended : Oxford was, surely, never meant to be the Daily 
Mail in stone ; it is sad enough to see poor, bewildered 
dons busily engaged in reading up obsolete absurdities 
from Germany and founding reputations (with the readers 
of “ Robert Elsmere ”) for fearless, desperate originality 
and heterodoxy. And, furthermore, a good deal might be 
justly said as to the horrible perversions which have crept 
into the teaching of Latin and Greek, as to the elaborate 
precautions which have been taken to disgust the ordinary 
student with the very name of “ classic,” as to the nauseous 
and nauseating “ editions ” ot great books. In all proba¬ 
bility the road of reform lies in the abolition of all exami¬ 
nations, in the return to the ancient method of exacting 
original .work and independent intelligence from the candi¬ 


date for degrees : this would make an end of the crammer 
and his pupil the parrot. The sage Mr. Lawson is 
strongly in favour of the abolition of compulsory Greek— 
and, indeed, the “ Odyssey ” is of little use in dealing with 
American finance. But the right way would, in all likeli¬ 
hood, involve the adoption of compulsory Persian ; and a 
knowledge of the elements of judicial astrology should 
certainly have great weight in the granting of honours. 


LETTERS FROM THE RAVEN 

Letters from the Raven. Being the Correspondence of 
Lafcadio Hearn with Henry Watkin. Edited by 
Milton Bronner. (Constable, 5s. net.) 

Whatever came from the pen of Lafcadio Hearn will be 
welcome to those who are sensitive to the elusive charm of 
his personality. Like some will-o’-the wisp, he hovers 
behind his subject, leading you on over the ghostly bye¬ 
way which he loved, and always as he flits he points out 
the beauties, faint, spectral beauties, unseen by a less 
discerning eye. You hear his clear, low voice, but just as 
the features are becoming shaped and visible they diminish 
and disappear. To his intimate friends even he seems to 
have been more like a loyal and beautiful shadow than a 
man. His mind, his being remains unrevealed, however 
intimately he may write. Mystery he encouraged, for 
mystery and ghostliness were a part of his nature. 

The present letters have been edited by Mr. Milton 
Bronner, and he has done his work well and reverently. 
We are, however, a little surprised that no mention should 
be made of the two large volumes which were published 
in the spring of last year, and edited as 14 The Life and 
Letters,” by Mrs. Bisland. To them this slender volume is 
a pleasant supplement. It contains letters which Hearn 
wrote to Mr. Henry Watkin, and to an interesting unknown 
lady in his youth. The latter letters were returned to the 
writer owing to a misunderstanding with the lady, and he, 
a little oddly, gave them to Mr. Watkin. 

Neither this lady nor Mr. Watkin are, we think, men¬ 
tioned in Mrs. Bisland’s book. But certainly Lafcadio 
Hearn’s letters to both these friends touch his character 
with the tinge of a colour which is not to be found in his 
other letters. Mr. Henry Watkin was the first man to give 
Hearn employment when he arrived in Cincinnati in 1869. 
He was then nineteen and Mr. Watkin forty-five. Mr. 
Watkin, a very old man, was still living at the time of this 
book’s writing in Cincinnati. Mr. Bronner records the 
following conversation which took place on their first 
meeting in the printing-shop : 

“Well, my young man, how do you expect to earn a living?" 

“ I don't know.” 

“ Have you any trade ?” 

“ No, sir." 

“ Can you do anything at all ?" 

“ Yes, sir ; I might write." 

“ Umph ! better learn some bread-winning trade and put off writing 
until later." 

And Hearn was installed as errand-boy to the printer. 
But very soon they were on more intimate terms than is 
usual between master and boy. He swept out the printer’s 
shop, and read the books in the printer’s library ; and, 
when he obtained a post as reporter on the Enquirer , he 
paid constant, almost daily, visits to his friend and bene¬ 
factor whom be called 44 Dad,” and who called him “ The 
Raven.” When he found Mr. Watkin was not at home, he 
used to leave pinned to the door insulting little messages, 
on which were drawn, with some skill, angry or sorry or 
dishevelled ravens, as the case might be. When Lafcadio 
Hearn left Cincinnati, and travelled to New Orleans in the 
South, he wrote long letters to his old friend. They contain 
accounts of the desperate straits in which he was to obtain 
work, how he fought with illness and hunger. But he 
describes the tremendous effect which the first glimpse of 
Southern scenery made upon him, and the passage is a 
memorable one: 

When I saw it fast—sunrise over Louisiana—the tears sprang to my 
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eyes. It was like young death—a dead bride crowned with orange 
flowers—a dead face that asked for a kiss. I cannot say how fair and 
rich and beautiful this dead South is. It has fascinated me. 

The deadly struggle soon began, and his letters are long 
and harrowing ; for over him hung always the terror that 
he would lose his sight. But just as he was coming to the 
end of his powers of endurance—■“ books and clothes all 
gone, shirt sticking through seat of my pants—literary work 
rejected East—get a five-cent meal once in two days—don’t 
know one night where I’m going to sleep next—and am 
d—d sick with climate into the bargain ”—he obtained a 
position as assistant-editor of a paper called the Item. 
“ Somehow or other,” as he puts it to the Dear Old Man, 
“ when a man gets right down in the dirt, he jumps up 
again.” Then come quaint schemes for making money 
quickly and enabling him to realise the dream, which 
always haunted him, of travelling to England, or Japan, or 
Greece, wherever the spirit moved him. But these 
schemes came to nothing. Very strangely these letters 
fulfil the prophecy which was made in one of the first. 
The passage illustrates the aloofness of Hearn’s character 
so clearly that it is impossible not to quote it in its entirety : 

Well, I suppose you are right. I live in and by extremes, and am 
on an extreme now. I write extremely often because I feel alone and 
extremely alone. By-and-by.Jif I get well, I shall write only by weeks, 
and with time perhaps only by months, and when at last comes the 
rush of business and busy newspaper work, only by years—until the 
times and places of old friendship are forgotten, and old faces have 
become dim as dreams, and these little spider-threads of attachments 
will finally yield to ‘.he long strain of a thousand miles. 

But he remained loyal to the friend who had helped him 
so greatly at the outset of his career until the last years of 
his life, though indebtedness is not wont to strengthen any 
bond of affection among men. No ear could catch any 
hint of coldness or of change in the last letter which 
Lafcadio Hearn wrote to Henry Watkin ; on the contrary, 
years had only deepened his affection : 

Dear old Dad—How nice to get so dear a letter from you ! 1 know 
the cost to you of writing it, and my dear old father must not imagine 
that I do not understand why he cannot write often. With his little 
grey Loy it is much the same now : he finds it hard to write letters, 

and he has very few correspondents.I have two or three 

dear friends in this world : is not that enough ?—you being oldest and 
dearest. 

The second part of the book contains Lafcadio Hearn’s 
sixteen letters to the unknown lady. They show the odd 
traits of his whimsical mind ; but they would be of greater 
interest if more details were known about the lady to whom 
they were written. We should then be able to distinguish 
between what he wanted to say and what he was obliged 
to say by her lack or power of understanding: so true is 
the axiom that it requires two to tell the truth. The book 
ends with extracts from the news-letters which Lafcadio 
Hearn wrote under the name of “ Ozias Midwinter.” He 
took the name from a character in “ Armadale,” a novel by 
Wilkie Collins. Mr. Bronner has with great skill drawn a 
parallel between the character of Lafcadio Hearn and the 
character in the novel. He has shown why Ozias must 
have made a special appeal to Hearn’s sympathy, and 
certainly the resemblances are most striking. 


A MISLAID POET 

In the closing years of my favourite last century, when poetry 
was more discussed than it is now (at all events as a 
marketable commodity), few verse-writers were overlooked. 
Bosola’s observation about “ the neglected poets of your 
time ” could not be quoted with any propriety. Mr. John 
Lane would make long and laborious journeys on the 
District Railway, armed bag-a-pied, in order to discover the 
new and unpublished; but now he has shot over all the 
remaining preserves ; laurels and bays, so necessary for the 
breed “ of men and women overwrought,” have withered 
in the London soot. There was one bright creature, how¬ 
ever, who escaped his rifle ; she was brought down by 
another sportsman, and thus missed some of the fame 
which might have attached to her had she been trussed 


and hung in the Bodley Head. Poaching in the library 
at Thelema, I came across her by accident. Her song is 
not without significance. 

In 1878 Georgiana Farrer mentioned on p. 190 of her 
“ Miscellaneous Poems ” “ I am old by sin entangled ; ” but 
this was probably a pious exaggeration. Only some one 
young and intellectually very vigorous could have penned 
her startling numbers. I suggest that she retained more of 
her youth than, from religious motives, she thought it 
proper to admit. In the 'eighties, when incense was 
burned in drawing-rooms and people were talking about 
“ The Blessed Damosel,” she could write of Paradise : 

A home where Jesus Christ is King, 

A home where e’en Archangels sing, 

Where common wealth is shared by all, 

And God Himself lights up the Hall. 

She was philosemite, and from the reference to Lord 
Beaconsfield we can easily date the following: 

You who doubt the truth of Scripture, 

Pray tell me then who are the Jews ? 

Scattered in all lands and nations, 

Pray why their evidence refuse ? 

It seems to me you must be blind ; 

Are they not daily gaining ground ? 

We find them now in every land, 

And well nigh ruling all around. 

Their music is most sweet to hear ; 

Jews were Rossini and Mozart, 

Mendelssohn, too, and Meyerbeer ; 

Grisi in song could charm the heart. 

The funds their princes hold in hand ; 

Their merchants trade both near and far 
Ill used and robbed they long have been 
Yet wealthy now they surely are. 

In Germany who has great sway ? 

Prince Bismarck, most will answer me ; 

Our own Prime Minister retains 
A name that shows his pedigree. 

Who after this will dare to say 
They nought in the-e strange people see 
Do they not prove the Scripture true, 

And throw a light on history ? 

The twenty-five years that have elapsed since the poem 
was written must have convinced those innocent persons 
who “ saw nought ” in our Israelitish compatriots ; and I 
never heard before that Prince Bismarck or Mozart were 
of Jewish extraction ! 

Mrs. Farrer was, of course, an evangelical, somewhat 
old-fashioned for so late a date, and fairly early in her 
volume she warns us of what we may expect; she is 
anxious to damp any undue optimism as to the lightness of 
her muse. When worldly, foolish people like Whistler 
and Pater were talking of “ art for art’s sake,” she could 
strike a decisive didactic blow : 

My voice like thunder may appear, 

Yet oft times 1 have shed a tear 
Behind the peal, like rain in storm, 

To moisten those 1 would reform. 

Then pardon if my stormy mood, 

Instead of blighting, does some good. 

Sooner a thunder-clap think me 
Than sunstroke sent in wrath on thee. 

With a splendid Calvinism, too rare at that time (if I may 
say so in The Academy without offending Mr. Machen), 
she would not argue beyond a certain limit; there was an 
edge, she realised, to every platform ; an ounce of asser¬ 
tion is worth pounds of proof. Religious discussion after 
a time, becomes barren : 

Then hundredfolds to sinners 
Must be repaid in Hell. 

If you think such men winners, 

We disagree. Farewell. 

But to the person who is right (and Mrs. Farrer was never 
in a moment’s doubt, though her prosody is influenced 
sometimes by the sceptical Matthew Arnold) there is no 
mean reward : 

I sparkle resplendent, 

A star in His crown, 

And glitter for ever, • ■ 

A gem of renown. 

From - internal evidence we can gauge her social position, 
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while her views of caste appear in these radical days a 
trifle demode. Her metaphors of sin are all derived from 
the life of paupers : 

Paupers, through their sinful folly, 

Are workers of iniquity, 

Living on Jehovah's bounty, 

Wasting in abject poverty. 

A pauper’s funeral their end, 

No angels waft their souls on high ; 

Rich they were thought on earth, perhaps, 

Yet far from wealth accursed they lie. 

Who are the rich ? God’s Word declares, 

The men whose treasure is above— 

Those humble working gentlefolk 
Whose life flows on in deeds of- love. 

Despised in life f may remain, 

Misunderstood by rich arid poor ; 

An entrance yet I hope to gain 
To wealthy plains on endless shore. 

No paupers in that heavenly land, 

The sons of God are rich indeed ; 

His daughters all His treasures share ; 

It will their highest hopes exceed. 

Those paupers who are “ saved ” are rewarded by material 
comforts such as graced the earthly home of Georgiana 
herself, “ one of the humble working gentlefolk .” She 
enjoys her own fireside with an almost Pecksniffian relish, 
and she profoundly observes as she sits beside her hearth : 

Like forest trees men rise and grow ; 

Good timber some will prove, 

Others, decayed as fuel piled, 

Prepared are for that stove 

That burns for ever, Tophet called, 

Heated by jealous heat, 

Adapted to destroy all chaff, 

And leave unscorched the wheat. 

Excellent Georgiana ! She could not stand very much chaff 
of any kind I expect. 

The alarming progress of ritualism in the ’eighties (pace , 
Mr. Machen !) disturbed her considerably, though it inspired 
some of her more weighty verses. They should be 
favourites with Dr. Clifford and Canon Hensley Henson : 

Some men in our days cover over 
A body deformed with their sin 
A cross worked in various colours, 

Forgetting that God looks within. 

Alas 1 in our churches at present 
Simplicity seems quite despised ; 

To represent things far above ns 
Are heathenish customs revived. 

This evil is spreading among us, 

And where will it end, can you tell ? 

Join not with the misled around us, 

Take warning, my readers .... 

While the veneration of the Blessed Virgin goaded her 
into composition of stanzas unparalleled in the whole 
literature of Protestanism : 

My readers, can you nowhere see 
A parallel to Israel's sin ? 

The House of God, at home, abroad 
Idols are there —that house within. 

Who incense burns ? are strange cakes made ? 

What woman’s chapel decked with gold 
Stands full of unchecked worshippers 
Like those idolaters of old ? 

The Blessed Virgin—blest she is 

That does not make her Heaven's Queen ! 

Yet some are taught to worship her ; 

What else does all this teaching mean ? 

What she denied to the Mother of God she accorded 
(rather daringly, I opine) to one Harriet, whose death and 
future are recorded in the following lines : 

Declining like the setting sun 
After a course divinely run, 

I saw a maiden passing fair 
Reposing on an easy chair. 

A Bridegroom of celestial mien 

Came forth and claimed her for His Queen ; 

One with His Father on His throne 
She lives entirely His own. 

Harrietolatry I thbught .was confined to the members of 


the defunct Shelley Society. But every reader of The 
Academy will feel the poignant truth of Mrs. Farrer’s view 
of the Church of England—truer to-day than it could have 
been in the ’eighties : 

The Church of England—grand old ship— 

Toss’d is on a troubled sea ! 

Her sails are rent, her decks are foul’d 
Mutiny on board must be. 

The winds of discord howl around, 

Wild disputers throw up foam, 

From-high to.low she's beat about; 

Frighten'd some who love her roam. 

I do not know if the last word is intended for a pun, but I 
scarcely think it is likely. ' • 

I would like to reconstruct Mrs. Farrer’s home with its 
stiff Victorian chairs, its threaded antimacassars, its pic¬ 
torial paper-weights, its wax flowers under glass shades, 
and the charming household porcelain from the Derby 
and Worcester furnaces. There must have been . a 
sabbatic air of comfort about the dining-room which was 
soothing. I can see the engravings after Landseer, “ The 
Stag at Bay,” “ Dignity and Impudence,” or those after 
Martin, “ The Plains of Heaven ” and “ The Great Day of 
His Wrath” and “ Blucher Meeting Wellington” after 
Maclise ; I can see on each side of the mirror examples of 
the art of Daguerre which have already begun to produce 
in us the same sentiment that we get from the early 
Tuscans ; and on the mantelpiece a photograph of 
Harriet in a plush frame, the One touch of modernity in a 
room which was otherwise severely 1845 ; then, on a 
bookshelf which hung above the old tea-caddy and cut- 
glass sugar-bowl, Georgiana’s library—“ Line upon Line,” 

“ Precept upon Precept,” “Jane the Cottager,” “ Pinnock’s 
Scripture History,” and a few costly works bound in the 
style of the Albert Memorial. The drawing-room, just 
a trifle damp, must have contained Mr. Hunt’s “ Light of 
the World,” which Mrs. Farrer never quite learned to love, 
though it was a present from a missionary, and rendered 
fire and artificial light in the apartment unnecessary during 
the winter months. Would that Mrs. Farrer’s home-life 
had come under the magic lens of Mr. Edmund Gosse, for 
it would now be classic, like the household of Sir Thomas 
More. 

Whatever its attractions, Mrs. Farrer was at times 
induced to go abroad, visiting, I imagine, only the Pro¬ 
testant Cantons of Switzerland. She stayed, however, in 
Paris, which she apostrophises with Sibylic candour : 

O city of pleasure, what did I see 
When passing through or staying in thee. 

Bright shone the sun above, blue was the sky, 

Everywhere music heard, none seemed to sigh. 

Beautiful carriages in Champs Elysee 
Filled with fair maidens on cushions easy. 

Such was the outer side ; what was within ? 

Most I was often told revelled in sin. 

Sad its fate since I left, sadder ’twill be 
If they go on in sin as seen by me. 

Let us hope, ere too late, warned by the past 
They may seek pleasures more likely to last, 

Or like to Babylon it must decline, 

And o’er its ruins its lovers repine. 

But London hardly fares much better, in spite of Mrs. 
Farrer’s own residence at Campden Hill, if I may hazard 
the locality: 

To the tomb they must go, 

Rich and poor all in woe, 

Strange motley throng. 

Wealth in its splendour weeps, 

Poverty silence keeps ; 

None last here long .... 

So much for thee London. 

Except in a spiritual sense, her existence was not an event¬ 
ful one. It was, I think, the loss of some neighbour’s 
child which suggested: 

Nellarina forced exotic 
Bom to bloOm in region fair, 

Thou wert to me a narcotic, 

Hope I did thy lot fo share. 

Any nfcar personal sorrow she does not seem to bare 
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experienced, I am glad to say, else she might have regarded 
it as a grievance the consequences of which one dares not 
contemplate ; you feel that Some One would have heard of it 
in no measured terms. Certainty and Content are, indeed, 
the dominating notes of her poetry rather than mere 
commonplace Hope: 

I am bound for the land of Beulah. 

There all the guests sing Hallelujah. 

No longer time here let us squander, 

But on the good things promised ponder. 

It would be futile to discuss the exact position on 
Parnassus of a lady whose throne was secured on a more 
celestial mountain, even more difficult of access. But I 
think we may claim for her an honourable place in that 
new Oxford school of poetry Of which Professor Mackail 
officially knows little, and of which the Vice-Chancellor 
(the President of Magdalen) is the distinguished protagonist. 
With all her acrid Evangelicalism she was a good soul, for 
she was fond of animals and children, and kind to them 
both in her own way ; so I am sure some of her dreams 
have been realised, even if there has reached her nostrils 
just a whiff of those tolerating purgatorial fires which, spelt 
differently, she believed to be permanently prepared for the 
vast majority of her contemporaries. 

Robert Ross. 


CANDLES 

One of the first of those thoughtful surprises which 
commonly follow the period of unconsidering acceptance in 
earliest childhood was, for me, a surprise of a most prosaic 
order. Nothing, in fact, but that the street-lamps should 
be left burning, burning through the incalculable night, 
and not—as I had taken for granted—extinguished at my 
bedtime. Children’s nights are indeed incalculable and 
infinite. To fall asleep in the soft “dimpsey” after an 
hour’s idle singing and drowsy speculation, and then wake, 
startled, into the profound, still darkness; to sleep and 
wake again, from dreams and fears intolerably prolonged, 
into the same blank heaviness ; yet again to sleep and feel 
yourself sleeping interminably, till you are heaved gently 
upon the sands of day—this is to have a sense of night's 
infinity. But that the courageous and steady lamp outside 
should burn unsmothered between the points of day and 
day, outlasting this infinity, was unthougbt-of, unthinkable. 

The lights I remember were not the lofty electric lamps 
that now outstare and audaciously confound our metro¬ 
politan darkness, lights white or amber or purple ; nor the 
piercing, afflicting green eyes of incandescent mantles. 
These were not; but the weary streets were lit, if lit it 
could be called, by those familiar yellow flickering gas- 
jets—so melancholy, secluded from rivalry one with 
another—lamps that served hardly to illuminate the road, 
but merely to mark its endless course. The lamplighter— 
at one time, I remember, a straight, austere-looking man, 
holding his rod with threatening authority as a flaming 
spear—must, I thought, be very familiar with the lamps 
he kindled. I took it for granted they were individual to 
him, thinking—since I knew not of number—he called 
them by name, as the carter called his horse ; for what 
reason or necessity of communication I never asked.' 
That, too, I took for granted. 

It was not long after my first notice of street-lamps that 
I recollect having a light in my room to ease the appalling 
terror of sudden awakenings from clamorous dreams. 
Hours and hours have I lain watching dully the still, 
shapely flame, wondering, if wondering at all, why there 
was such a strange diminishing of the white column on 
which the flame was so delicately poised. Never, surely, 
was such exquisite balance maintained by cunning juggler 
or circus-rider as was kept by the serene flame which, puff 
as I might, flickered, but never—as I wanted it to do—fell 
over. At worst it would go out with the little bubble of 
petulant breath that smote it, but I saw that even then it 
did not fall; it simply vanished, leaving me dark and 
scared; crying (my sole evidence of precocity) for having 


done what I had done. I might often cry now when I have 
done the thing I wanted to do. 

One night, in defiance of warning, of prophecy of 
ensuing distress, I had puffed my cheeks sore, and the 
candle, finally, out. Gratification struggled with regret, 
and in the midst of the struggle I was alarmed by a sudden 
rosy flicker on the wall. Darkness followed, and then 
another flicker of awful vividness. There was no more 
darkness, but a ceaseless play and counter-play of light 
and shadow in the room. Inevitably I connected, without 
understanding the absurdity of the connection, the asto¬ 
nishing stranger-light that invaded me with the puffing 
out of the patient candle-flame—patient no longer, I feared. 
But curiosity conquered fear, and I. slipped from the 
tumbled bedclothes and peered between blind and 
window-frame. Then I felt a quick glow of excited delight. 

Our garden was not a large one ; it was, in fact, oppres¬ 
sively small. Small as it was, however, it was sometimes 
called a wilderness—a word I didn’t then understand, save 
vaguely as a term of reprobation. There was a general 
green from wall to wall—green shadowed and chequered 
by two or three trees and a giant barrier reared high against 
the importunate sun. This barrier was huge stacks of 
timber, mighty planks of pine—(Was it pine ?)—brought 
from Norway and unshipped slowly, without aid of 
crane or pulley, at the neighbouring canal wharf. Strong 
men carried each plank, staggering with the burden, latx>- 
riously from the low barge to the ascending stack ; and I 
had sometimes watched them climbing the dreadful height 
on a single narrow tread where to falter was to fall. 
Strong men they needs must be ; and many of them were 
grey-haired men who through many years had tramped 
those narrow planks and bent under the weight of others ; 
strong men, with leathern wrist-bands and trousers 
caught below the knee with leathern straps and shining 
brass; and on their heads a kind of leathern cap or 
helmet, with broad neck-and-shoulder piece, whereon the 
load rested. Monstrous, threatening, and incredibly 
dreadful were those high stacks to me, standing four¬ 
square to all the winds that blow, and escaping none. 
Sometimes dull birds would rest in them, pigeons would 
circle around; but beyond these nothing ever lent the 
slightest amenity to the towering antagonists who reared 
themselves between the sun and our garden. 

Nothing, until this night. The rosy flicker, the vivid 
flicker, the incessant play and counter-play of light and 
shadow over my bedroom wall—for these I had to thank 
one of those antagonists, the one directly contiguous to 
the garden. He was in flames. The danger simply did 
not occur to me ; it was no more within my conception 
than the financial loss. I only • regretted that my own 
candle was burnt out—a most unintelligible regret. The 
stars were all gone, lost in the near glare, but it was a clear, 
brisk night; there was little smoke, and the cool wind 
caught the lovely flames, and provoked an ascendant 
rivalry of a hundred rapid, fiery tongues. Shoutings and 
gongs and ringing hoofs of horses, and the immense con¬ 
cordant clamour of general alarm—these I hardly heard, 
being absorbed, as was inevitable, in the living leap and 

roar of emancipated flame.Only when I was 

fetched away, and saw the scared faces of older people, 
did I know that I was expected to be afraid. 

It is from then that my conscious memory of things is 
to be dated. Indeed, I have but one earlier memory of 
any kind, conscious or other. It is of a sister who died a 
little before or a little after the fire—I forget which. And 
her I only remember as light. My mother has told me of 
her golden hair, long and abundant, and I have the memory 
of the golden light of it amid the garden’s monotonous green. 
I don’t remember her face or her voice, but most dearly 
do I retain the sense of that young harmony of heavenly 
gold and green. To this day I seldom (I think) am aware 
of a like harmony in the visible world, but I am aware 
also of that all but unknown sister playing still in the 
green shade. 

The fire was a solitary miracle, unrelated in its kind to 
anything else within my young experience; but the candle 
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was a nightly wonder. For some reason now obscure, I 
did not again send desultory breaths against its steady 
brightness; but in the regular interval between bedtime 
and sleep, and in the hardly less regular intervals of broken 
oblivion, I watched and watched the gentle, luminous shape 
with a patience as serene and unwavering as that of the 
balanced spire of light itself. Against the mean mockery 
of night-lights I protested ; lamps I was not to be trusted 
with ; there was no gas-pipe in my room, and besides, I 
loathed gas. Of course, there were frequent objections to 
the expense of candles, but these objections only gave me 
a better appreciation of the beautiful things, and a higher 
conceit of my own importance that could demand such 
treasures. Perhaps, therefore, it is not surprising that my 
recollection of certain events should be associated with the 
recollection of light. I remember, more clearly than the 
event, the perfect summer weather that reigned—it really 
did reign, and ordained for me, at least, many delights— 
when my uncle was buried, and I remember that, when 
the incongruity of burial with such beautiful weather struck 
me with an odd surprise, it was to my dead uncle that, 
childishly, I charged the incongruity—of which, perhaps, 
he himself was poignantly sensible. There was a day, too, 
of perfect light, exquisite in memory as a February bird’s 
song, when we all roamed for hours in a great forest, and 
played and rode and watched the wild things that flew and 
ran and crept, laying up for ourselves, unknowing, heavenly 
treasure for consolation of dark days. It was a grey and 
windy day of sombre light—I don’t know whether in 
autumn or spring—when, not long after the splendid fire 
(too splendid for the weak nerves of my seniors), we moved 
to a house that had been taken for two years, but in which 
we stayed exactly twenty-two. These days, and others, I 
remember only or chiefly by their light—no great marvel 
in that, after all. 

So I owe much to my humble candle—humble 1 nay, 
independent, effortless, faultless. Have we such another 
tiny perfection, the work of our hands ? Standing in the 
choir of Westminster Abbey, listening to the flame-like 
purity of the boys’ voices in Anthem and Psalm, I have 
watched, as if never before, the wavering light of the tall 
candles sheltered in clear glass bells inverted on the pews. 
And I have watched, too, the counterfeit candles employed 
for benefit of the choristers—tiny electric lamps of such 
an irreverent and vehement glare that they must needs be 
dimmed by paper screens. The contrast has distressed 
me, as I have thought of the fuiious enginry, half-naked 
men and furnaces at one end of the secret wires, and the 
fierce little electric eyes at the other ; while here, simple, 
sufficient, continent, with no such disturbing reminder of 
the ; sweating world a mile or a hundred miles away, 
shines the illumination of childhood and manhood, of love- 
letters written or received, of weary wakeful hours, of 
dreams and sicknesses, of death-watches, of distracted 
prayers, and of the noble ceremonial of public worship, 
when the candles shining starlike at the gleaming altar 
serve not more sacredly and not less usefully, than the 
candles shining upon the eastern’d faces of gathered 
worshippers. 

Like a simple, humble life, the candle burns down ; and 
happy the life that is consumed in service of the altar or in 
illumination of the prayerful aisles. Neither, however, is 
the whole service of the candle. In rude lamps of iron or 
cardboard, with a single eye of white or red glass, you may 
see the faithful flame on many a time-tinged house-front of 

L-. There was, in particular, one old woman who, by 

day, hobbled to and fro in the market-place on gossipy 
errands, living we knew not how unless by an “ inward 
fire ”—so cheerful was she—who, before night was well 
set, would stumble up from her cottage door, half sunk 
beneath the road, and hang, earliest of beacons, her little 
lantern high on the divers-coloured wall, mounting therefore, 
with infinite cautiousness, a stone step close by the low 
window. She was known as the Lantern Woman, and 
her sole possible pride must have been in the tiny guardian 
light hung, of her poverty, for use and guard of others. 
Perhaps she had felt the fascination of a candle, and could 


never have hung an oil lamp, as the gfand folk of 
L were wont to do—never have conceived or per¬ 
mitted the impersonal vulgarity of gas. Lights like hers 
are yet not more faithful and unforgettable than the 
poor wick burning in a bath of yellow fat—the nearest 

approach to the perfection of a candle that San S- 

had achieved when I knew it a few years since. San 
S—— bore an ill-repute for revolutions, murderous brawls, 
family strife, and all manner of violent iniquity. The very 
violence of its iniquity served, however, to protect weaker 
inhabitants against the subtler, smoother, unpenalised 
iniquity of fraud and chicanery to which in England we 
are well accustomed, almost reconciled. Desperadoes 
were there by the dozen—some men of substance, some 
of education, with no difference between them save that 
the substance often surprisingly disappeared, while the 
education left always a trace, a distinction, which even in 

San S- was not wholly disesteemed. Rich or poor, 

informed or ignorant, they lived much alike, with an alien 
splendour of silver and jewels amid rudeness and bareness, 
or with an unrelieved poverty not much different in its 
material privation from the squalid splendour. I came across 
one of these poorer bravos one night in a lonely brick house, 
his own habitation, but less frequently inhabited by him 
than the tavern in the town kept by an Irish American 
who had come South —not from choice. Dennis lay dying, 
alone. For weeks, for months, he had not been so sober, 
he confessed, lying there, in the garrulity which so often 
is the last failing and final comfort of the wretched. Bits 
of personal history he flung me (who knew by repute a 
little of his life), speaking often in comely words, with but 
a thin thread of the prevalent Southern slang. But all his 
talk and recollections were of comparatively recent years— 
of strife, raids, plots, efforts, failures, disappointments, with 
little regret save for the failures. Then he was silent, and 
heaved over to his right side and watched the sombre 
wavering of the uncertain light, a wick floating in a bath 
of nearly exhausted fat, multiplying and distorting the 
prolific shadows that lurked and flickered in each corner 
and recess. He watched and said : “ I’m like that, young 

mister ; nearly out.Wonder which’ll go first ? ” 

The flame seemed slowly to kindle remoter memories, and 
he added : “ That little tight reminds me of many things I 

thought I’d done with.Seems I shan’t die in 

peace. I used to watch the candles burning every day for 
years and years .... d’ye know where ? ” I shook 
my head, but he did not appear to heed my answer. 
“ Well, I suppose I should be ashamed to say it. I was in 
the choir at Westminster Abbey ; it’s a dirty river between 

there and here.I suppose the candles are 

burning there now ?” he added. I nodded, seeing he but 
wanted to talk, and not to listen; and I hadn’t the 
heart to tell him that there were now electric imitations 
whose immoderate glare must needs be defeated by paper 
screens. “Good deal of difference between those old 
candles and this,” he said, glancing at the poor little pool 
of yellow oil, gross, dirty, ill-smelling. “ Same sort of 
difference between the choir and me now, lying here 
nearly out.” He lay silent, summing up, I fancied ; and I 
wondered what the judgment at the candid Bar of Self 
must be, after the hearing of charge and counter-charge, 
*oath, evidence, and appeal. I don’t know if he followed 
my thoughts, but he must have followed my unconscious 
glance at the table where his bright six-shooter lay—that 
and memory alone faithful to him. “ Well, that’s done 
some mischief, perhaps, but it saved me a lot.” He said it 
judicially, not at all apologetically. Little more was spoken ; 
he grew bitterly weary; the light swayed and went 
suddenly out, and I lit another wick. " I’ve lasted that 
out,” he said, contentedly ; and soon after died. 

I smothered the new flare and went out softly, fixing a 
fragment of black cloth on the door for announcement of 
Dennis’s death. The dark and the death bore heavily on 
me, but above were the pure cleansing candles of the 
night, burning unconsumed and sacredly upon the Altar of 
Eternity. , 
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Keeper of the Royal Medicean and Laurentian Library 

in Florence. net 

Venice in the Eighteenth Century. By Philippe 
Monnier. 

Tuscan Feasts and Tuscan Friends. By Dorothy 

Nevile Lees. net 

In the Abruzzi. By Anne Macdonell . net 

Miscellaneous 

The Rhine. By H. G. Mackinder. net 

Assisi of Saint Francis. By Mrs. Robert Goff . net 

The Colour of Paris. Edited by M. Paul Descaves...nri 
The Greater Abbeys of England. By the Right Rev. 

Abbot Gasquet . ne \ 

Devon. By Lady Rosalind Northcote. .....net 

From the Foreland to Penzance. By Clive Holland ...net 
A History of Babylonia and Assyria. By Leonard W. 

King. In 3 vols. net 

A History of the Jews in England. By Albert M. 

Hyamson. ••• nc J 

The Paradise, or Garden of the Holy Fathers. Translated 

from the Syriac by Ernest A. Wallis Budge . net 

The Curse of the Romanovs. By Angelo S. Rappoport. 

net 

Melba. An Authorised Biography. By Elvin Tracey. 
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Messrs. CONSTABLE 

Fiction 

Lewis Rand. By Mary Johnston . 6/0 

Marotz. By John Ayscough . 6/0 

The Daughter. By Constance Smedley . 6/0 

Madame Daguerre. By W. E. Norris . 6/0 

Mr. Tuckerman’s Nieces. By Helen Dawes Browne ... 6/0 

The Burning Cresset. By Howard Pease . 6/0 

The Tree of Heaven : and other Stories. By Robert W. 

Chambers. 6/0 

The Ancient Law. By Ellen Glasgow. 6/0 

A Comedy of Moods. By Greville H. Tempany . 6/0 

Rose Macleod. By Alice Brown . 6/0 

The Little Brown Brother. By Stanley Portal Hyatt ... 6/0 

Miscellaneous 

The North-West Passage. By Ronald Amundsen. In 

Two Vols. net 31/6 

Ice-Bound Heights of the Mustagh. By Fanny Bullock 

Workman and William Hunter Workman. net 21/0 

The Making of Canada, 1763-1814. By A. G. Bradley. 

The Later Years of Catherine De Medici. By Edith 

Sichel . net 15/0 

Dante’s Lyrical Poems. By Edmund G. Gardner 
My School and my Gospel. By Sir Hubert Von 

Herkomer . net 21/0 

Memoirs of Monsieur Claude. Translated by Katherine 
Prescott Wormeley . net 12/6 

J ohn Greenleaf Whittier. By Bliss Perry. net 3/6 

,ife and Letters of H. Taine. Vol. III. Translated 

from the French by E. Spawel-Bayly . net 7/6 

Letters from the Raven. Edited, with an Introduction, 

by Milton Bronner . net 5/0 

Letters from India. By Alfred William Stratton. net 10/6 

The Stannaries. By George R. Lewis. net 6/0 

Romantic Tales from the Panj&b, with Indian Night's 
Entertainment. Collected and Edited from Original 

Sources by Rev. Charles Swynnerton . net 6/0 

The Soul of Spain. By Havelock Ellis . net 7/6 

Portuguese Architecture. By W. Crum-Watson. net 25/0 

Augustus St. Gaudens. By Royal Corlissoz . net 31/6 

A Snort History of Engraving and Etching. By A. M. 

Hind 

A Histoiy of the Volunteer Forces. By Cecil Sebag- 

Montenore . net 15/0 

Shropshire, Hereford, and Monmouth. By A. G. 

Bradley . net 5/0 

By Thames and Cotswold. By William Holden Hutton 

net 5/0 

Elizabeth Drama, 1558-1642. By Felix Emanuel 

Schelling. net 31/6 

New Poems. By St. John Lucas. net 5/0 

Abraham Lincoln. By Carl Schurz and Truman H. 
Bartlett . net 42/0 

Scientific Works. 

Sewage Disposal Works. By Hugh P. Raikes. net 16/0 

Heavy Electrical Engineering. By H. M. Hobart 

Cranes. By Anton Bottcher. net 42/0 

Hydraulics and its Application. By A. H. Gibson ...net 18/0 

Text-book of the Steam-engine. By John Richard¬ 
son . net 12/6 

Economics of American Railway Operation. By M. L. 

Byers . net 21/0 

Boiler Construction. By Frank B. Kleinhans . net 12/6 

Railway Shop Up-to-Date . •....net 12/6 

Messrs. DUCKWORTH & CO. 

Fiction 

Isle Raven. By Owen Vaughan (“ Owen Rhoscomyl ”) 6/0 

Rachel Chalfont. By Sophie Cole . 6/0 

No. 10 Downing Street. By W. Eyre Pascoe . net 21/0 

Adam Cast Forth. By C. M. Doughty. net 4/6 

Carotti’s History of Art. Vol. I., Ancient Art. By Dr. 

Giulio Carotti. English Edition. Revised by Mrs. 

Arthur Strong, L.L.D. net 5/0 

Wanderings in Arabia. By C. M. Doughty. 2 
vols. net 16/0 

Messrs. GREENING 

Fiction 

Blue Ocean's Daughter. By Cyrus Brady . 6/0 

Leroux. By Hon. Mrs. Walter Forbes. 6/0 

The Love Seekers. By Mary Walpole. 6/0 

The Splendid Coward. By Houghton Townley. 6/0 

Let Erin Remember. By May Wynne . 6/0 

The Golden Horseshoe. By Robert Aitken .. (Jo 


A Knight Errant in Turkey. By Arthur Oakstone . 6/0 

Beau Brocade. By the Baroness Orczy . 6/0 

Miscellaneous 

Royal Lovers and Mistresses. By Dr. A. S. Rappoport. 
Education, Personality and Crime. By Dr. Albert Wilson. 
The Royal House of Stuart. In 2 vols. By Samuel Cowan. 
From St. Ives to the Land’s End. By Mr. A. T. Folliott Stokes. 

Mr. JOHN LANE 

Art 

Hubert and John Van Eyck : their Life and Work. By 

W. H. James Weale . net 105(0 

Legend in Japanese Art. By Henri L. Joly. net 84/0 

Fiction 

The High Adventure. By Hugh de Selincourt . 6 0 

A Man of Genius. By M. P. Willcocks . 6/0 

The Bishop's Scapegoat. By T. B. Clegg. 6io 

The Finances of Sir John Kynnersley. By A. C. Fox- 

Davies . 60 

The Child of Chance. By Maxime Formont . 6:0 

The Chichester Intrigue. By Thomas Cobb . 6 0 

The Gates that Shall not Prevail. By Herbert M. 

Farrington. 60 

Ashes. By Helen Hester Colvill. 6 0 

Lady Julia’s Emerald. By Helen Hester Colvill . 6/0 

Absolution. By Clara Viebig. 6/0 

The Master Knot. By Alice Birkhead. 6/0 

Life’s Unresting Sea. By F. E. Mills Young . 6/0 

Life and the Ironmonger. By F. J. Randall . 6/0 

The Isle of Maids. By M.T. Hainsselin . 6/0 

Arthur’s Hotel. By A. Neil Lyons. 6/0 

Miscellaneous 

The Life of Sir Halliday Macartney. By Demetrius C. 

Boulger . net 24/0 

The Shakespeare Problem Restated. By George Green¬ 
wood . net 21/0 

The Diary of a Lady-in-Waiting. By Lady Charlotte 

Bury. In 2 vols. net 16,0 

Ceylon. By Caroline Corner. net 10/6 

The Daughter of Louis XVI. By G. Lenotre . net 10/6 

The Path to Paris. By Frank Rutter . net 10/6 

Birds of the Plains. By Douglas Dewar. net 10/6 

The King’s General in the West. By Roger Gran¬ 
ville . net 10/6 

Modernism and Romance. By Rolfe A. Scott-James net 7/6 

Apologia Diffidentis. By W. Compton Leith. net 7/6 

Cesar Franck. Translated from the French of Vincent 

d’Indy . net 7/6 

Holly, Yew, and Box. By W. Dallimore and Thomas 

Moore . net 7/6 

The Londons of the British Fleet. By Edward Fraser 

net 6/0 

Orthodoxy. By Gilbert K. Chesterton. net 5/0 

The Iliad of the East. By Frederika Macdonald. net slo 

Stained Glass Tours in France. By Charles Hitchcock 

Sherrett. net 5/0 

The Re-Birth of Religion. By Dr. A. S. Crapsey. net 5 jo 

French Novelists of To-day. By Winifred Stephens net 5/0 

Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 

The Origin of Vertebrates. By Walter H. Gaskell. 

Germany in the Dark and Middle Ages. Lectures. By 
William Stubbs. 

The Russian Conquest of the Caucasus. By J. F. 
Baddeley. 

India and the Empire. By the Hon. M. de P. Webb. 

English Local Government from the Revolution to the 
Municipal Corporations Act. By Sydney and Beatrice 

Webb . net 25/0 

Grant, Lincoln, and the Freedmen. By John Eaton in 

collaboration with Ethel Osgood Mason. net 9I0 

The Economic History of the United States. By Ernest 

Ludlow Bogart . net 9,0 

A Study of Splashes. By A. M. Worthington. 

Lathe Design for High and Slow Speed Steels. By 
John T. Nicolson and Dempster Smith. 

Work and Wages. By Sydney J. Chapman. With an 

Introduction by Lord Brassey . net 10/6 

Missions to Hindus. By Louis George Milne. net 3*6 

Parerga. By the Very Rev. Canon P. A. Sheehan. 

Scientific 

Thermo-Chemistry. By Julius Thomsen. Translated by 

Kallaune A. Burke... 9/0 

Stoichiometry. By Sydney Young.,,,,.. 7/6 
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Theology 

The Christ the Son of God. By the Abbe Constant 

Fouard. net 

The Holy Ghost the Comforter. By the Rev. G. F. 
Holden. net 


Messrs. MACMILLAN 
Biography, History, and Travel 

The Autobiography of Montagu Burrows. Edited by his 
Son, Stephen M. Burrows 

Modern Egypt. By the Earl of Cromer. net 

The Diary of John Evelyn, 1620-1706. With an Intro¬ 
duction and Notes by Austin Dobson . net 

Highways and Byways in Hampshire. By D. H. Moutray 

General History of Western Nations from 5000 b.c. to 
1900 a.d. By Emil Reich. 

American Nature Notes and Reminiscences. By F. C. 
Selous. 

The Story of the Guides. By Colonel G. J. Young- 
husband. 

Poetry and Drama 

Plays of Aeschylus. Translated into English Verse by 


E. D. A. Morshead. net 

Lyrical Poems of T. E. Brown . net 

General Literature 

The Life of Richard Cobden. By John Morley. In 

Two Vols. net 

Epic and Romance. By W. P. Ker. net 

Fiction 

The Prima Donna. By F. Marion Crawford . 

From Sea to Sea. By Rudyard Kipling. Vol. II. net 

The Naulahka. By Rudyard Kipling and Wolcott 

Balestier . net 


Theology 

Buddhist Essays. By Paul Dahlke. 

The Letters of Martin Luther. Selected and Translated 
by Margaret A. Currie. 

Messrs. MASTERS & CO 

Lancelot Andrewes. A Life by the Rev. Douglas 

Macleane . 

The Great Oblation. By the Rev. Archibald Campbell 

Knowles . 

The Old Order Changeth. A Story. By Phoebe Allen 

Messrs. METHUEN 

Educational 

Examples in Elementary Mechanics. By W.‘ J. Dobbs 
A History of Great Britain. By E. M. Wilmot Buxton 

A School Latin Grammar. By H. G. Ford. 

A Junior Latin Prose. By H. N. Asman. 

Outlines of Physical Chemistry. By George Senter ... 
An Organic Chemistry for Schools and Technical Insti¬ 
tutes. By A. E. Dunstan . 

Instruction in Cookery. By Miss A. P. Thompson . 

Fiction 

Scarlet Runner. By C. N. and A. M. Williamson . 

The Lady of the Barge. By W. W. Jacobs . 

Flower o' the Orange. By Agnes and Egerton Castle ... 

The Duke’s Motto. By J. H. McCarthy . 

Many Junes. By Archibald Marshall. 

Sheaf of Corn. By Mary E. Mann . 

The Virgin Widow. By Randal Charlton . 

A Poppy Show. By H. B. Marriott Watson . 

The Sentimental Adventures of Jimmy Bulstrode. By 

Marie Van Vorst. 

The Magistrate’s Own Case. By Baron Rosenkrantz ... 

The Scourge. By Warrington Dawson . 

The Crooked Way. By William Le Queux . 

The Bad Times. By G. A. Birmingham. 

The Coward Behind the Curtain. By Richard Marsh ... 

Colonel Kate. By K. L. Montgomery . 

Young Columbine. By Dorothea Deakin. 

Man and the Cassock. By Mrs. David G. Ritchie. 


Miscellaneous 

Jewellery. By H. Clifford Smith. net 

The Russian Court in the Nineteenth Century. By E. A. 

Brayley Hodgetts. net 

Woman through the Ages. By Emil Reich . net 

Early Woodcut Initials. By Oscar Jennings. net 

A History of Germany. By C. T. Atkinson . net 


6/0 

2/6 


24/0 

3/6 

6/0 


2/6 

2/6 
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5/o 
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6/0 
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6/0 
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6/0 
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6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 


25/0 

24/0 

21/0 

21/0 

15/ 0 


The Poems of William Wordsworth. With Introduction 

and Notes by Nowell C. Smith. In 3 vols. net 

The Romance of George Villiers. By Philip Gibbs...net 
The Summer Garden of Pleasure. By Mrs. Stephen 

Batson..... ....net 

The Life and Letters of Herbert Spencer. By David 

Duncan. 

The Complete Motorist. By Filson Young. net 

Tragedy Queens of the Georgian Era. By John Fyvie 

net 

Famous French Salons. By Frank Hamel. net 

The Brave de Lauzun. By M. F. Sandars. net 

Madame de Layfayette. By Lilian Rea. net 

A Commentary on Exodus. By A. H. M'Neile. 

Diseases of Occupation. By Thomas Oliver. net 

The Causation and Prevention of Tuberculosis. By 

Arthur Newsholme . net 

Bonaparte and the Consulate. By A. C. Thibaudeau 

net 

The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. By S. Baring- 

Gould . net 

The Trials of Five Queens. By R. Storry Deans... net 

A Star of the Salons. By Camilla Jebb . net 

The Complete Lawn-Tennis Player. By A. Wallis 

Myers . net 

Advanced Golf. By James Braid. net 

Home Life in Germany. By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick net 

Mr. JOHN MURRAY 

Educational 

The Year’s Work in Classical Studies, 1907. Edited by 

W. H. D. Rouse. net 

Murray’s French Texts. Edited by W. G. Hartog. La 

Mare au diable. Par George Sand. 

Confessions d’un ouvrier. By Emile Souvestre 

Fiction 

Graham of Claverhouse. By Ian Maclaren. 

The Silver Zone. By Kathleen P. Emmett. 

Dominy's Dollars. By B. Paul Neuman . t . 

Rodwell. By Miss F. Hawtrey . 

Caroline. By Clementina Black. 

Mothers in Israel. By J. S. Fletcher. 

The Three Miss Graemes. By Miss MacNaughtan . 

Miscellaneous 

The Plate Collector’s Guide. By Percy Macquoid ...net 
The Trial and Crucifixion of Jesus Christ of Nazareth. 
By M. Brodrick 

The Truth and Error of Christian Science. By Miss M. 

Carta Sturge . net 

John Thadeus Delane, 1817-1879, Editor of “The 
Timeshis Life and Correspondence. Compiled 
from hitherto unpublished Letters. By his Nephew, 
Arthur Irwin Dasent. In 2 vols. 

Correspondence of George Canning and some Intimate 
Friends. Edited by Joscelyne Bagot. In 2 vols. 

The Life and Correspondence of George, First Earl 
Macartney. By Mrs. Helen H. Robins. 

Catherine of Braganca. By Lillias Campbell Davidson. 
Memoir of Lettice Lady Falkland. Edited by Miss M. F. 
Howard. 

Some American Impressions. By Monsignor Count 
Vayde Vaya and Luskod. 

From Peking to Mandalay. By R. F. Johnston. 

The Latins in the Levant. By William Miller. 

Pearls and Parasites. By A. E. Shipley. 

The Pleasant Land of France. By Rowland E. Prothero. 
From Peking to Sikkim. By Count de Lesdain. 

The Law of Hospitals. By Arthur Tumour Murray. 

The King’s Customs. By Henry Ashton and Henry 
Hurst Holland. 

Indian Problems. By S. M. Mitra. 

A Critical Examination of Socialism. By W. H. 
Mallock. 


Mr. EVELEIGH NASH 

Fiction 

The Nun. By Rene Bazin . 

The Magic of May. By “ Iota.”. 

The Fifth Queen Crowned. By Ford Madox Hueffer ... 

The Thief on the Cross. By Mrs. Harold E. Gorst . 

A Misunderstood Man. By J. A. C. Sykes . 

The Lady in the Car. By William Le Queux. 

The Harvest Moon. ByJ. S. Fletcher. 

The Kiss of Helen. By Charles Marriott. 

Pedlar’s Pack. By Oliver Onions . 

Captain Spink. By Morley Roberts . 
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15/0 

15/0 
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Galahad’s Garden. By G. B. Burgin. 6/0 

The Worst Man in the World. By Frank Richardson... 6/0 

The Millionaire Girl. By “ Rita ” . 6/0 

The Pardon. By Marie Van Vorst. 6/0 

The Bloom o’ the Heather. By S. R. Crockett. 6/0 

Miscellaneous 

Old England. By W. Shaw Sparrow . net 24/0 

Hyde Park: its History and Romance. By Mrs. Alec 

Twoedie . net 15/0 

Beau Brummel and his Times. By Roger Boutet de 

Monvel. net 10/0 

Leaves from a Life . net 10/0 

The Life of an Empress. By Frederic Loliee . net 15/0 

The Diary of a Looker-on. By C. Lewis Hind . 7/6 

Voltaire, Montesquieu, and Rousseau in England. By 

Prof. J. Churton Collins . net 7I6 

Problems of the Middle East. By Angus Hamilton...net 10/6 
Sport and Life on the Pacific Slope. By Horace 

Annesley Vachell . net 10/0 

Nooks and Corners of Old England. By Allan Fea... net 10/6 

Messrs. SMITH ELDER 

Fiction 

Crossriggs. By Mary and Jane Findlater . 6/0 

Dan Reach : Socialist. By the author of “ Miss Molly,” 

“ Ingleheim,” &c. 6/0 

The Alien Sisters. By Mrs. Percy Dearmer . 6/0 

The Flemings. By Jessie and Charles Fielding Marsh... 6/0 

Wroth. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. 6/0 

The Grey Knight. By Mrs. Henry De La Pasture . 6/0 

Chateau Royal. By J. H. Yoxall, M.P. 6/0 

The Forefront of the Battle. By Andrew Loring. 6/0 

The Forewamers. By Giovanni Cena. 6/0 

Miscellaneous 

The Cradle of the Deep. By Sir Frederick Treves, 

Bart. net 12/0 

English Socialism of To-day. By the Right Hon. H. O. 

Arnold-Forster, M.P. net 2/6 

The Victorian,Chancellors. By J. B. Atlay . net 14/0 

Islands of the Vale. By Eleanor G. Hayden . net 7/6 

Animal Life. By F. W. Gamble . net 6/0 

My Alpine Jubilee, 1851-1907. By Frederic Harrison.ne/ 3/6 

The Passing of Morocco. By Frederick Moore . net 5/0 

Memories of Fifty Years. By Rudolph C. Lehmann, 

M.P. net 10 16 

British Socialism. By J. Ellis Barker. net 10/6 

Essays on Shakespeare and his Works. By Sir Spenser 
St. John . net 9/0 

Reprints and New Editions 

A Life of William Shakespeare. By Sidney Lee. net 10/6 

The Life and Letters of Robert Browning. By Mrs. 

Sutherland Orr . net 7/6 

Idlehursl. By John Halsham . net 5/0 

SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE 

Turbinss. (Romance of Science Series.) By Engineer- 

Commander A. E. Tompkins, R.N. 3/6 

Spinning Tops, (Romance of Science Series.) By Pro¬ 
fessor J. Perry, M.E., F.R.S. 2/6 

The Fundamental Conceptions of Chemistry. (Manuals 
of Elementary Science.) By Professor S. M. Jorgensen, 
Professor of Chemistry at the University of Copen¬ 
hagen. Translated from the latest German Edition by 
M. P. Appleby, B.A. 

Scandinavian Britain. (Early Britain Series.) ByW. G. 
Collingwood, M.A., F.S.A. 

The Old Testament in the Light of the Historical 
Records and Legends of Assyria and Babylonia. By 

T. G. Pinches, LL.D., M.R.A.S. 7/6 

The Epistle to Diognetus. (Early Church Classics.) By 
the Rev. L. B. Radford, M.A. 

Domesday Book. A Popular Account of the Exchequer 
Manuscript, so-called, with Notes of the principal parts 
of general interest which it contains. By W. de Gray 
Birch, F.S.A. 

Messrs. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 

History, Biography, and Belles Lettres 
Dictionary of French Quotations. By Col. P. H. Dalbiac 
and T. B. Harbottle. Third (cheaper) edition. 

History of the English Landed Interest: its Customs, 

Laws, and Agriculture. By Russell M. Garnier. 2 
vols. Second edition. 


New Classical Library. Edited by Dr. Emil Reich : 

1. An abridged edition of Seyffert’s Dictionary of 

Antiquibes. 

2. The Pandects (de verborum obligationibus) and the 

important parts of Gaius. 

3. Plato’s Dialogues (The Sophist, Parmenides, Politicus 

and Timaeus). By H. F. Carlill, M.A. 

The Dawn of a Constitution, or the Reigns of Henry 
III., Edward I., Edward II., and Edward III. (1216- 
1377). By Sir James H. Ramsay, Bart., M.A. 

The History ana Ethnography of Africa South of the 
Zambesi from'the Settlement of the Portuguese at 
Sofala in September, 1505, to the Conquest of the Cape 
Colony by Great Britain in September, 1795. By Dr. 

G. M. Theal, Three vols : 

Vol. II. Formation of the. Cape Colony by the 
Dutch. 

Vol. III. Account of the Dutch, Portuguese, Hotten¬ 
tots, and Bantu. 

The History of South Africa, i860 to 1872. 

The Wonderful Century : its Successes and its Failures. 

By Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace. With portrait, charts, 
and 107 illustrations. 

Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN 
Belles Lettres 

The Tragedies of Seneca. By Frank Justus Miller ...net 12 16 
The Novels of George Meredith. By E. E. J. Bailey net 5/0 
Within Four Walls, and Children at Play. By Leo 

Sarkadi Schuller . net 5,0 

Wild Honey from Various Thyme. By Michael Field net 5/0 

Artist Songs. By E. Richardson. net 316 

Songs of a Sourdough. By Robert W. Service . net 2 6 

Fiction 

Eve's Apple. By Alphonse Courlander . 6/0 

Paradise Court. By J. S. Fletcher ... 6 0 

The Traitor’s Wife. By W. H. Williamson . 6/0 

The Blue Lagoon. By H. de Vere Stacpoole. 6/0 

An Old Man’s Darling. By Lucas Cleeve . 6'o 

The Terror of the Macdurghotts. By C. E. Playne. 6/0 

Legions of the Dawn. By Allan Reeth . 6 jo 

The Dazzling Miss Davison. By Florence Warden. 6/0 

Father Alphonsus. By H. A. Hinkson . 6,0 

Marioza. By A. G. Hales . 6/0 

History 

A Literary History of Russia. By Professor A. 

Bruckner. net 12/6 

Ancient Italy. By Ettore Pais . net 21/0 

The Story of British Diplomacy. By T. H. S. 

Escott . net 16/0 

History of Ireland to the Coming of Henry II. By 

Arthur O’Cleugh . net ioj6 

Oriental Campaigns and European Furloughs . net 7:6 

Miscellaneous 

The Statutes of Wales. Collected, Arranged, and Edited 

by Ivor Bowen . net 21/0 

Criminal Appeal and Evidence. By N. W. Sibley ...net 15/0 
The Harrison Fisher Book. A Collection of Drawings 
in Colours and Black and White. With an Introduc¬ 
tion by James B. Carrington . net 10/6 

Chats on Miniatures. By J. J. Foster. net 5/0 

Chats on Book Plates. By W. H. K. Wright . net yo 

Chats on Oriental China. By J. F. Blacker . net 5<o 

Chats on Old Lace and Needlework. By Mrs. 
Lowes . net 5/0 

Politics and Sociology 

The Socialist Movement in England. By Brougham 

Villiers... net 10:6 

The Swiss Democracy. By H. D. Lloyd and John A. 

Hobson . net 6.0 

Adam Smith and Modern Sociology. By Albion W. 

Small . net 56 

Science 

The Age of the Earth and other Geological Studies. By 

W.JTSollas... net 6/0 

Nature Studies by Night and Day. By F. C. Snell. 5 ° 

Health at its Best v. Cancer and other Diseases. ....net S'° 

Travel 

The Scenery of Sherwood Forest. By Joseph 

Rodgers . net 21/0 

The Confessions of a Beachcomber. By E. J. 

Banfield . net 15/0 

Cults, Customs, and Superstitions of India. By J. 
Campbell Oman . net 10/6 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS 


8B00ND IMPRESSION BOW BEADY. 

MODERN EGYPT 

By the EABL OF CROMER. 

With Portrait of Author and Map. 2 Vola., 2 is. net. 
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LORD CROMER’S BOOK-ITS 
PERSONAL ASPECT 

Part III. 

Loro Cromer’s account of the Soudan disasters in 1883 
and 1884, and the defence he makes of his own share in 
them, and of the Gordon tragedy of 1885, stand as litera¬ 
ture in brilliant contrast with all that precedes it in his 
book. Historically speaking, they are an oasis of fertility 
in the otherwise sterile desert of his untrustworthy narra¬ 
tive. Here, having his own credit to defend, he casts off, 
as it were, his official coat and sets to work digging in 
earnest, not merely in the thin soil of published Blue 
Books, but in all sorts of private records for evidence 
which shall clear his character. In his zeal for truth he 
cares nothing for diplomatic etiquette, or the feelings of the 
Foreign Office, or the reputation of a national hero, or the 
fair fame even of England. Facts he will have at any 
cost; and a great many unpleasant truths he sets before 
his readers. I am the last man in the world to quarrel 
with him for this. It is a gain to history ; and, though his 
argument is of course not quite as candid as it seems, it 
still is a notable contribution to our knowledge of events. 

My own part in those astonishing years, though not 
altogether a passive one, was one rather of a spectator 
than an actor, an actor sufficiently behind the scenes to 
have fresh evidence to give, both for L^rd Cromer and 
against him. I knew Gordon and most of Gordon’s 
relatives ; I knew Colonel Stewart; I have talked with 
Zebehr; I was in communication with Downing Street 
during some of the most anxious moments there ; and, 
above all, my connection with the Egyptian revolutionists 
of 1882 caused me to be in the confidence of those 
Panislamists who were themselves in communication with 
the Mahdi. As Lord Cromer’s critic in his quarrel with 
Gordon I am able to maintain a detached attitude, having 
held all through that both he and Gordon were in the 
wrong. I know that their diagnosis of the Soudanese 
malady was on either side faulty—Gordon’s I think more 
so than Cromer’s—but of the two physicians who were 
killing the patient I believe that Gordon, if left quite to 
himself, might have blundered on to the right prescription, 
while Lord Cromer hardly could have done so. Between 
them prescribing different remedies the patient inevitably 
died. 

But before I go into the merits of their quarrel, I may, 
perhaps, be permitted to show how, before ever Gordon 
appeared upon the scene, the whole Soudan trouble might 
have been, without difficulty, avoided. In this I am able 
to speak as one wise, not after the event, but before it. 
Lord Cromer begins his account of the trouble of 1883 
with an elaborate argument of the uselessness of the Soudan 
to Egypt, and the necessity there was, especially after the 
defeat of Hicks by the Mahdi, of abandoning provinces 
which the Egyptian Government was incapable of defend¬ 
ing or holding to any profit. Now I, as an Egyptian 
sympathiser, had long been of the opinion that Egypt had 
enough to do with her own purely Egyptian affairs without 
ruling the Soudan. As long before as the year 1880, in 
one of my letters to Downing Street, I bad said : 

I cannot conceive why Egypt should charge itself with governing 
the Nile beyond the First Cataract, its old boundary. 

And this was the idea of most of the Nationalists of 1882. 
It will therefore easily be understood that, if Mr. Gladstone 
had had the courage to insist on a restoration of the 
National Party after Tel-el-Kebir, one of the first Nationalist 
reforms would have been in the direction of coming to 
terms with the Mahdi and retiring from the Upper Nile 
provinces. That this was in fact so, even before the defeat 
of Hicks, is proved by a pronouncement made through 
me by the exiled leaders of the party when I visited them 
In Ceylon in the autumn of 1883. Writing from Colombo 
on November 5th, after giving their programme of the 
reforms needed by Egypt, the following passage occurs : 

Although he (Arabi) is Of opinion that a certain connection will 
always' be necessary between the lower and upper waters of the Nile, 


he holds that in the present military and financial position of Egypt it is 
unwise to attempt the reconquest of all or, perhaps, of any of the lost 
provinces. He believes that the movement of the so-called Mahdi is 
not one merely of fanaticism, or that it is only a revolt of the slave- 
dealers. He thinks that Mohamed Ahmed commands the goodwill of 
the inhabitants, and that it would be far wiser for the Egyptian 
Government to come to terms with hint than to continue their military 
operations against him. The Soudan brings nothing into the Cairo 
treasury, and if Egypt is to enjoy liberty at home she should avoid 
ideas of conquest abroad. The terms that could be made with the 
Mahdi Arabi has been too long out of Egypt to judge ; but from the 
communications which reached him while in power he does not believe 
a friendly arrangement admitting Egypt’s suzerainty impossible. The 
suzerainty of Egypt the Soudanese would probably be glad to admit, 
for it would protect them against European aggression. 

Now this was written three weeks before the news of 
Hicks’s disaster reached Cairo, or before Lord Cromer had 
given his first note of alarm to the Foreign Office about the 
Soudan. Also its publication in the Times on the morning 
of December 13th coincides exactly with Lord Granville’s 
decision of that same day ordering the abandonment of 
Khartoum—a coincidence which can hardly have been 
fortuitous. It may, therefore, be taken as certain not only 
that Lord Cromer would have met with no difficulty on the 
part of the Nationalists in his resolve to withdraw the 
garrisons, but that, had a Nationalist Ministry been in 
power during the summer, Hicks would never have been 
sent to his death, the Upper Nile provinces would have 
been long ago evacuated, and as soon as the necessity 
arose a retirement to Assouan would have been their pro¬ 
gramme. Yet we find Lord Cromer in his book complain¬ 
ing that he was quite unable to find an Egyptian Minister 
willing, even two months after the disaster, to withdraw. 
None of the reactionary Court party he was maintaining in 
power would hear of it, and he could suggest nothing better 
than to threaten the Khedive with forming a Ministry of 
Englishmen, thereby undertaking for England new responsi¬ 
bilities which bound her with a stronger tie than ever to 
Egypt. Lord Cromer, of course, does not mention the Times 
pronouncement in his book; and his silence is only another 
instance of his unwillingness to admit the truth—namely, 
that every reform of importance introduced by him was 
borrowed originally from Nationalist suggestions. On the 
contrary, he would nave us believe that the Soudan imbroglio 
was one out of which there was no exit but a violent one, 
and that the whole fault of the seriousness of the situation 
lay with the Egyptians. 

It was in India that the news reached me of Gordon's 
mission to Khartoum. I learned it by a public telegram 
without any precise statement of its object, though rumours 
had preceded it, founded no doubt on his Pall Mall utter¬ 
ances. The year before I had discussed this very matter 
of the Soudan with Gordon, and had found him obstinate 
as to the necessity of retaining Khartoum under all circum¬ 
stances for Egypt. I was consequently alarmed lest he 
should make the mistake of trying now to hold it, knowing 
better than he did how all-powerful the influence of the 
Mahdi had become; and I wrote to warn him: 

Delhi, January 24th, 1884. 

My dear General —1 feel obliged to write to you about your mission to 
the Soudan. 1 see it announced to-day by telegraph without explana¬ 
tion of the object, but I cannot wait till more definite news arrives, and 
I desire to warn you. It may be you are going there to make peace 
between the Mahdi and our troops in Egypt, to acknowledge his 
sovereignty in the Soudan, and arrange terms for the evacuation of 
Khartoum. If so, I can only wish you God-speed. It is a good work, 
and you will accomplish it. But if, as I fear it may be from the 
tradition of some of those in power, the object of your mission is to 
divide the tribes with a view to retaining any part of the country for 
the Khedive, to raise men for him and scatter money, it is a bad work, 
and you will fail. Neither your courage, nor your honest purpose, nor 
the inspiration which has hitherto guided you will bring success. I 
know enough to be able to assure you that every honest Mohamedan 
in Egypt and North Africa and Arabia sympathises with the Mahdi's 
cause, not necessarily believing him to have a Divine mission, but as 
representing ideas of liberty and justice and religious government 
which they acknowledge to be Divine. For this reason you will only 
have the men of Belial on your side, and these will betray you. 

I beg you be cautious. Do not trust to the old sympathy which 
united Englishmen with the Arabs. I fear it is a thing of the past and 
that even your great name will not protect yon with them. Also 
consider what your, death will mean—the certainty of a cry for 
vengeance in England, and an excuse with those who ask no better 
than a war of conquest. I wish I could be'sure that all those who 
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are sending you on your mission do not foresee this end. Forgive me 
if I am wrong in my fears, and believe me yours very gratefully in 
memory of last year, Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. 

This letter reached Gordon—if, indeed, it reached him— 
too late to hinder the mistakes he made. These were, first, 
his misunderstanding of the Mahdi’s immense moral 
power in the Soudan ; secondly, his acceptance of service 
under Tewfik ; and thirdly, what Lord Cromer has well 
pointed out, his fighting instinct, which overbore all other 
feeling when it came to a doubtful choice between peace 
and war. I find in my diary of 1884 a number of interesting 
entries bearing upon all these points. I will quote here 
only one, written on my return to London : 

April' MetBrocklehurat, Gordon’s chief friend and 

correspondent,-and had a long talk-with him about Gordon. It 
appears that Gordon asked repeatedly for me when he. was starting 
for Egypt, and it. is a thousand pities I did not see him (being 
away in India), as I could have prevented' his making the mistake 
of going to Tewfik and not going to the Mahdi. Brocklehurst 
declares that Gordon from first to last has refused to believe in the 
Mahdi’s influence, and does not believe in it now. He says that, if 
he had done so, he would certainly have made friends with him. 

I have never ceased regretting that I was not at hand to 
argue these points personally with him before he started 
on an adventure so perilous, or that I did not telegraph 
my message instead of writing, for he would have received it 
just when he was making up his mind at Cairo. I could have 
warned him how useless would be any attempt such as he 
had in his head of setting up any government at Khartoum 
in opposition to the Mahdi; that his sole chance of with¬ 
drawing the garrisons lay in his putting himself at once into 
friendly communication with him, and that all idea of more 
than this was useless. I could have warned him how little 
respect the Khedive’s name any longer inspired, and how 
he would have had a better chance of treating for the 
abandonment without than with Tewfik’s firman. I could 
even, perhaps, have helped him in the matter of credentials 
if he went only as a messenger of peace. Lastly, I could 
have warned him against those who in England were 
making use of him to force Gladstone’s hand into a new 
venture as they had forced it into bombarding Alexandria. 
Unfortunately, however, I lost this opportunity, and in 
another week he was committed to a line of policy which 
had not the smallest possibility of success. What I believe 
was in his secret heart was that it would be possible for 
him to what the Pall-Mall Gazette called “ Sarawak ” the 
Soudan. It was an ignis fatuus that led him to his death. 

Lord Cromer’s sketch of Gordon’s character, though he 
is unjust with charging him with a dereliction of duty, is 
not otherwise than a true one. Gordon and Baring were 
in temperament the antipodes of each other. Baring, 
born in the financial purple, prudent, businesslike, persis¬ 
tent of purpose, intolerant of sentiment and of all untidi¬ 
ness of thought; Gordon imaginative, changeful, sympa¬ 
thetic to new ideas, venturesome to rashness, a man of 
genius in action, something of a mystic, something of a 
fanatic, untamably self-willed. It is no wonder that they 
did not agree. They had already had official words 
together in 1878, and had parted not friends. Gordon’s 
explanation of the quarrel with him is on record : 

Baring (he writes to his brother in that year) is in the Royal 
Artillery, while I am in the Royal Engineers. Baring was in the 
nursery when I was in the Crimea. He has a pretentious, grand, 

patronising way with him.When oil mixes with water 

we will mix together. 

It is not surprising, then, that Lord Cromer, while 
Recommending the despatch of a British officer of high rank 
to Khartoum, twice refused Gordon’s services for evacuating 
the Soudan when they were offered him by the Foreign 
Office. I do not say that from his point of view he was 
not right. Gordon irritated him. He knew that he would 

rove an insubordinate subordinate, and Lord Cromer has 

een always intolerant of independence in men serving 
under him. When he left London Gordon had a com¬ 
mission pretty free of Lord Cromer. He was to go to 
Suakim without passing through Cairo. Lord Cromer says 
that he would have failed to reach Khartoum by that road. 
Possibly it would -have depended on how he was accom¬ 


panied. Anyhow he did not let him pass. He was resolved 
to harness him. Gordon was waylaid by military friends at 
Port Said and brought to head-quarters. Lord Cromer 
made him see Nubar, the Prime Minister, and took him 
next morning to present him to the Khedive. Gordon was 
only too easily persuaded by them to accept a new 
mandate, and go to Khartoum as Tewfik’s Governor- 
General of the Soudan. I cannot see how it is possible for 
Lord Cromer to evade his responsibility for the change of 
plan. He says it was suggested by Gordon, and approved 
by Granville. But it is clear that he himself concurred in 
it, stipulating only that Gordon was to be not solely in the 
Khedive’s service, but dependent also'bn himself. The 
change of plan anyhow was vital. 

Lord Cromer in his book skilfully avoids giving the 
text- of tho firman of appointment issued to Gordon at 
Cairo naming him Governor-General, and-dwells instead 
upon a memorandum drawn up by himself' restricting 
Gordon’s duty in the Soudan within comparatively narrow 
limits under his own direction. The firman, however, is by 
far the more important document. It is of the widest latitude, 
by no means confining Gordon’s duty to evacuation :i 

You will fake the necessary steps (it says) for establishing an 
organised government in the different provinces of the Soudan for the 
maintenance of order and the cessation of all disasters and incitements 
to revolt. 

It is absurd to pretend that Lord Cromer, who con¬ 
sented to such words in Gordon’s commission, thought 
only, or even perhaps principally, of a withdrawal of the 
garrisons. My own belief on this important point—and it 
is all-important in view of Lord Cromer’s contention that 
Gordon failed to do his duty—is that there is still something 
undisclosed in the intention of those who drafted the firman. 
What I read in it is this—and I heard on my return to Eng¬ 
land that it was so. The sending of Gordon to Khartoum 
was, so to say, a political gamble. Besides his ostensible 
first duty of withdrawing the Egyptian garrisons, Gordon 
was to be given his chance of “Sarawaking” the Soudan. 
If he succeeded, well and good. The British Government 
would profit by it in public opinion at home, and was freed 
from an embarrassment in Egypt. If he failed, he would 
either be killed, or could be ordered back, or in the minds 
of some—I will not here say whom—Mr. Gladstone’s hand 
could be forced into supporting him with British or Indian 
troops. Mr. Gladstone, of course, was not made acquainted 
with this part of the plan. On the contrary, Gordon’s 
first commission “ to report ” was in all probability a blind 
to get the Prime Minister’s acquiescence. I doubt if Mr. 
Gladstone ever read the text of the firman till be saw it 
printed in the Blue Book. Hence his anger with Gordon, 
his unwillingness to send troops, the repeated delays. It is 
difficult to understand that Lord Cromer, who was con¬ 
cerned in drafting the firman, was blind to its only possible 
meaning. Or why is the text of it absent from his book ? 
If Gordon was to “ establish an organised government in 
the different provinces ” how can Lord Cromer pretend 
with any logic that Gordon, whom he forbade to treat with 
the Mahdi, was not to fight with him ? Also, is it possible 
that he did not all along foresee that he must be supported, 
if in difficulties, with a British army ? He says he would 
sooner for this reason have sent an Egyptian General who 
would not have necessitated English help. Quite right 
Yet it was he who had first suggested an English 
officer being sent. Failing this, he says, he would have 
liked to send Stewart, a plain Scotch soldier, cautious, 
imaginative, without Oriental sympathy, a man after Lord 
Cromer’s own heart. But Stewart ran precisely the same 
risk and more, except that he could be depended on, which 
Gordon could not, to return when recalled, and to accept 
the blame of failure when he failed. 

All that Lord Cromer succeeds in showing in his book is 
that he blundered a little less badly than the Government 
at home. It is clear that, in spite of his better knowledge 
of the situation, he allowed Gordon to persuade him that 
things at Khartoum were less than desperate ; that some 
sort of Government could be established there in opposi¬ 
tion to the Mahdi by “ dividing the tribes and scattering 
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money,” or why should he have allowed the insertion of 
that clause in the firman ? It was Lord Cromer who took 
Gordon to the Khedive and got him named Governor- 
General. After this initial blunder, both he and Gordon 
seem to have made, even on his own showing, every con¬ 
ceivable mistake. Gordon’s one reasonable idea at Cairo 
was to take Zebehr with him, and to take him at once. But 
Lord Cromer opposed and delayed. Zebehr was a man of 
the most distinguished Soudanese Arab type, perfectly 
acquainted by the whole situation in the Soudan. Though 
he could not have established himself as the Mahdi’s 
rival, nor would he have attempted it, he could 
have put Gordon into communication with him, and 
negotiated a withdrawal of the garrisons, probably a 
modus vivendi with Egypt. At any rate he would 
have prevented Gordon from embarking on his desperate 
enterprise without any reliable advice. As it was, with no 
one near him to explain the truth, Gordon was as a blind 
man at Khartoum, and became the tool of his Greek 
dragomans, who betrayed him in interpretation and stuffed 
him with tales about the Mahdi. Zebehr would at least 
have hindered that last crowning folly of offering the 
Mahdi a tarboosh and a Sultanate—a childish insult which 
sealed Gordon’s doom, leaving him no resource but the 
blind fighting instinct of his soldier-courage. 

I will not follow the whole tragic history here. Much 
as I honoured Gordon, my sympathies during the heroic 
siege were not with him; and, though I grieved for his 
death, I rejoiced with all Egypt when Wolseley was 
baffled at Metemneh and Khartoum fell. Gordon had 
put himself, towards the Soudanese he once loved, too 
wholly in the wrong for me to feel otherwise. His love 
had turned to bitterness, and the Soudanese were “ rightly 
struggling to be free” of him. Nevertheless, I resent 
Lord Cromer’s attitude to-day towards the dead hero. 
He has not my excuse. He loved neither the Soudanese 
nor freedom, nor did he love Gordon. I cannot find, though 
I have carefully read and re-read his book, just cause for 
his complaint that Gordon “failed to do his duty.” 
Gordon was given an impossible task to do, and was not 
allowed to do it in the only not quite impossible way. 
Lord Cromer subscribed to the conditions imposed, and 
did not insist upon his being allowed the means. If Lord 
Cromer could say that at any point of the affair he had 
distinctly ordered Gordon back to Cairo, he might have 
reason to complain of disobedience. But he admits that 
he did not do so. Short of this, Gordon alone could 
decide how best be was to fulfil his mission. The firman 
includes and justifies everything Gordon did, or failed to 
do, at Khartoum. While it remained uncancelled, no man 
can affirm, least of all Lord Cromer, that he exceeded his 
instructions, even when he included in it his wild resolve 
to “ smash the Mahdi.” If their heroic missioner had 
succeeded in doing so, we may be quite sure that both Lord 
Cromer and the Government at home would have taken 
credit to themselves for having ordered the “ smashing.” 

Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. 


SHORTER REVIEWS 

Saint Catherine of Siena. By Edmund G. Gardner, M.A. 

0 . M. Dent and Co., 16s. net.) 

Mr. Gardner describes this work as “a study in the 
religion, literature, and history of the fourteenth century 
in Italy.” It is, indeed, far more of a historical study than 
a biography. Many hitherto unpublished letters of the 
saint have been included in these pages, and the progress 
of historical research in Italy during recent years has 
placed at Mr. Gardner’s disposal a considerable amount of 
information inaccessible to his predecessors in the same 
field. All this is of immense importance, and the student 
of Italian history must acknowledge a deep debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Gardner for his painstaking labours. But 
this amplification of background has one serious defect: it 
tends to throw into obscurity the central figure. One is 


conscious, as one turns the pages of this volume of vast, 
anarchic forces at work in a semi-barbarous society, of a 
welter of chaotic conditions through which emerges at rare 
arid fitful intervals the radiant face of the holiest woman 
that ever even Italy gave to the world. 

And it is, after all, with the saint herself that our interest 
mainly lies. The long, dreary, story of the Papal schism 
and of the unhappy exile at Avignon has been told-before 
a thousand times, nor does Mr.. Gardner help us much 
towards a completer realisation of the facts. But no age 
can wither nor custom stale the infinite variety of such a 
character as Catherine of Siena. The daughter of an 
artisan, she held in her hand the destinies of Europe. 

In the midst of a world of strife and rapine she held aloft 
the standard of peace and justice. Her perfect meekness 
was more than a match for the warring passions of angry 
multitudes. In virtue of her marvellous sanctity she became 
the friend and counsellor of Popes and Bishops, the guide 
of the Church, the saviour of the Papacy. 

One may be sure that it was with a great reluctance that 
she entered the troubled world of politics. It was in the 
silence and solitude of her cell that the sweetest visions 
came to her. It was there that she beheld the Christ Him¬ 
self, Who instructed her, poor ignorant peasant that she 
was, in the secret mysteries of the Divinity. Those years 
of self-communing and ceaseless prayer were to bear rich 
fruit in her wonderful writings : 

The soul that already sees her own nothingness and knows that all- 
her good is in her Creator, entirely abandons herself with all her 
powers and all creatures, and immerges herself utterly in her Creator, 
in such wise that she directs all her operations primarily and entirely 
towards Him ; nor would she in any wise go out of Him, in Whom 
she perceives she has found every good and all perfection of felicity ; 
and from the vision of love, which daily increases in her, she is jn 
a manner so transformed into God that she cannot think, nor under¬ 
stand, nor love, nor remember aught save God, and what concerns 
God. 

It is inevitable that to the majority of twentieth-century 
readers the life of St. Catherine should appear something 
of au enigm3. Gibbon dismisses her with a characteristic 
sneer. Her legend, in the opinion of the sapient historian 
of the Roman Empire, “ might furnish some amusing 
stories.” The stories of her flagellations, her divine 
espousals, and her ecstasies are alike meaningless to such 
a witness. “ For the salvation of others,” writes Mr. 
Gardner, “ Catherine was prepared to endure the very 
pains of hell.” This, too, has, doubtlesSj its “ amusing ” 
aspect! Modern medical science would in all probability 
describe her as a neurotic cataleptic, of somewhat more 
than average interest from a purely pathological point of 
view. We are apt to judge the past from the standpoint 
of “ educated ” America. But it is worth while to reverse 
the process, to apply the tests of the fourteenth century to 
the religious and social life of our own time. Arraigned 
before that pure and awful tribunal, it might well seem 
that we, with our boasted industrial system and New 
Theology, had given hostages to hell. 

The Year’s Work in Classical Studies, 1908. Edited by 
W. H. D. Rouse, M.A., Litt.D. (John Murray, 
2s. 6d. net.) 

The second year’s issue of this invaluable year-book 
fully bears out the promise of the first. The several 
summaries of the various departments of classical progress 
are compressed into narrow limits, but form, none the less, 
a rapid and reliable guide to the literature of their subjects. 
Especially we would note Mr. S. L. Myres’s article (IV.) 
on Prehistoric Archaeology, whose wealth of footnotes 
forms an indispensable bibliography of the ever-increasing 
mass of writings upon this fascinating development of 
archaeology. The chapter “ Literature,” by Dr. Sandys, is 
of the utmost value, and the footnotes with the names of 
publishers and prices will come as a boon to every one 
who knows the misery of seeking for a book with incom¬ 
plete data. In the section on Roman Britain, by Mr. 
Haverfield, the most interesting work noted is that by Mr. 
Curie at Newstead. But of the whole book it is not too 
much to say that those seriously interested in the progress 
of classical study cannot do without it. 
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The Tinker’s Wedding. A Comedy in Two Acts. By ]. M. 

Synge. (Dublin : Maunsel and Co., Ltd., 2s. net.) 

Ireland, free from the irritating restrictions of a stage 
censorship, appears to be the one country in the British 
Empire where a serious national drama is being created. 
Mr. W. B. Yeats, Lady Gregory, Mr. Padraic Colum, and 
Mr Synge have all done excellent work in the develop¬ 
ment of Irish drama. Mr. Synge, indeed, occupies an 
unique position, since he draws his material from the 
common life of the peasantry. Unlike Mr. Yeats, who 
has sought to revive the splendour of an immemorial past, 
Mr Synge has gone straight to the life around him. He 
has achieved in his plays the union of realism with poetry. 
“ The Playboy of the Western World ” revealed him as a 
dramatist of an intense imaginative sympathy, with a keen 
appreciation of that poetry of dialect which still survives 
in Ireland. There is not a phrase in “The Tinker’s 
Wedding ” which might not have been overheard by some 
casual stranger passing through the villages of Ireland. 
There is not a phrase which is not instinct with a subtle 
beauty of expression. Mr. Synge has not been content 
with seeking for romance in the highways and hedges 
of his native land. He has rescued it from the very 

ditches. , .... 

“ The Tinker’s Wedding ” is an episode in the life of a 
couple of itinerant tinkers, who, after having lived together 
for many years, seek to obtain for their union the sanction 
of the Church. The experiment does not prove successful, 
but it is hardly with the story that the interest of the play 
lives. Conceived in a spirit of the broadest and most 
reckiess farce, “ The Tinker’s Wedding ” is yet a faithful 
and subtly-executed presentation of Irish character, 
l&ary Byrne, an old drunken hag, who succeeds, unwit¬ 
tingly, in frustrating the wedding, is a triumph of por¬ 
traiture, and it is quite in keeping with her character that 
her speech should assume the measured cadences of great 
poetry: 

I wouldn’t have you lying down and you lonesome to sleep this 
night in a dark ditch when the spring is coming in the trees, so let 
you sit down by the big bough, and I'd be telling you the finest story 
you’d hear any place from Dundalk to Ballinacree, with great queens 
in it making themselves matches from the start to the end, and they 
with shiny silks on them the length of the day and white shifts for 
the night. 

Mr. Synge’s work, with its freshness of outlook and 
spontaneity of expression, affords a refreshing contrast to 
the cramping conventions of English drama. He has 
provided an admirable substitute for what he has only too 
felicitously described as “the absinthe and vermouth of 
the last musical comedy.” 

Marshal Turenne. By the Author of “A Life of Sir 

Kenelm Digby.” (Longmans, Green, 12s. 6d. net) 

« If a literary landmark should be required,” writes the 
author of this interesting and elaborate resume of the life of 
Marshal Turenne, “we may observe that we start five 
years before the death of Shakespeare." So much for the 
period of European history with which the author deals. 
In illustration of his style and method of portraiture he 
supplies another landmark—-that of twentieth-century 
biography—in the fifth chapter of his book : 

Conde (be says) was neglectful of his dress and personal appearance ; 
and he allowed his hair to grow long and to hang as it would, unkempt. 
Judging from his picture, Turenne also never had his hair cut; and 
another celebrated contemporary warrior, Count Schomberg, was 
notorious for his long, uneven, and flowing locks. In those times it 
seems to have been considered the mark of a valiant soldier to waste 
no time at the hairdresser’s, in contrast to the custom at present pre¬ 
vailing among many officers of having their heads shorn like those of 
felons undergoing penal servitude. 

This gratuitous piece of “cheek” addressed to military 
men of the present day must, we imagine, have given 
something of a shock to Brigadier-General Francis Lloyd, 
C.B., D.S.O., who supplies an interesting Introduction 
to this Life of the great French commander. It is on 
all-fours with the following passage from the author’s 
Preface: 


To the obvious retort, “Then why did you write the book ? ” the 
author can only reply by saying, “ Why do most of us do many things 
which we ought not to ?” and by expressing the hope that any ludicrous 
blunders to be found in the following pages may amuse his military 
readers as much as it has amused him to make them. 

This is not very encouraging, though we presume it is very 
modern ; but, on the whole, the book is better than might 
have been expected from the above excerpts. A writer 
who thinks that there was anything singular in a French 
nobleman wearing his hair long at a period which began 
five years after the death of Shakespeare cannot be expected 
to give a recognisable picture of Turenne as a man and a 
courtier, in his social and political surroundings, for he 
evidently has not taken the pains to imagine life in France, 
or in any part of Europe, as it then was. But he relates 
the soldier career of Turenne clearly and fairly enough. 
It is a pity that an occasional lack of “ high seriousness,” 
without which the historian will always fail to convince, 
should have marred his work. He is quite right to blame 
Ramsay for denying imagination to Turenne : 

Would it not (he says) be almost impossible for a successful com- 
mander-in-chief to be wanting in this quality ? Could the strategist 
succeed unless he vividly imagined every movement which his adver¬ 
sary would be likely to make, in a given locality, under given circum¬ 
stances ? 

That Turenne had the imaginative temperament necessary 
for a successful strategist, as for a successful chess-player, 
his campaigns amply prove, but nevertheless it was really 
as a tactician that he showed genius. General Lloyd says, 
very justly, in his Introduction : 

Turenne’s march to effect a junction with Wrangel at Friedburg is 
one that has rarely, if ever, been surpassed in the annals of war, be it 
taken either as an exemplification of endurance on the part of an 
army, organisation on the part of a staff, or moral courage on the part 
of a leader. 

This march, however, belongs, strictly speaking, to the 
domain of tactics rather than of strategy, for, as General 
Lloyd himself admits a few sentences further on : 

In the modern sense of the term Turenne’s staff was non-existent. 
And he adds : 

What shall we say of the decision and moral power which enabled 
Turenne to make up his mind to enter upon so hazardous an under¬ 
taking? .... Certain it is that, if the modern soldier learns 
nothing else from the study of the campaigns of Turenne, it will be 
borne in upon him more than ever that all practices and all principles 
may pass away from the conduct of war save one—the moral. Of 
this Turenne was as great an exponent as the Corsican himself. It 
won them both many a battle, as much later it enabled Lee, aided by 
his great lieutenant, to keep at bay for so long the concenlrated might 
of the Federal cause, and r.s it will decide many an action of the 
future, be it fought with the quick-firing guns and far-reaching rifles 
of to-day or the boundless possibilities of the future, such as air¬ 
ships, armed with unknown weapons, of which we see only faint 
indications in the present. 

It was certainly the tactics, rather than the strategy, of 
Turenne which earned the admiration of Napoleon. 

The Mammoth-Hunters. By Alfred E. Carey. (Greening, 
6 s.) 

Mr. Carey, doubtless, wrote this book for children, and 
doubtless also children will find it a storehouse of fasci¬ 
nating lore. But if they leave the book about, the grown¬ 
ups will certainly appropriate it, and will not render it up 
to its rightful owners till they have read it from cover to 
cover. Profound students of Stone Age man may, and will, 
find much with which to disagree, and Mr. Carey’s views 
concerning Stonehenge would certainly arouse the wrath of 
Mr. Rice-Holmes, and we ourselves are rather irritated 
from time to time by such passages as the following : 

Is it too wide a field for the mind’s eye to traverse, to picture how, 
when the floods had begun to shrink and the seasons to grow more 
tolerable, and the little Neolith workmen were busy piling up Stone¬ 
henge, some hoary old mammoth may have come down, in the 
gloaming or at dawn, and wondered what it all meant, and pondered 
on the changes since he used to trot, as a calf, by his mother’s side ? 

But none the less there (is a haunting fascination in the 
idea. And if the youngsters learn, as any intelligent 
youngster should, to think about the wonderful old days, 
from reading this book, the seed of a more scientific 
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interest will have been sown, and it will be time enough to 
weed out the romance when the crop is ripening. 

The Epilogue, put into the mouth of a cockroach, is a 
delightful bit of writing, of the vivid, easy kind, that carries 
big ideas and tales of millennia as if they were feather¬ 
weight. And the language throughout is of a simplicity 
which might well be imitated by writers who appeal to a 
more mature public. 


FICTION 

The Virgin Widow. By Randal Charlton. (Methuen, 6s.) 

In many ways this is a remarkable book—in fact, so 
remarkable that it is with regret that we find ourselves 
unable to praise it unreservedly. But if it is necessary to 
point out its faults, it must also be understood that it stands 
on a higher plane than the majority of the books that 
are reviewed in this column. After reading but a little 
way into “ The Virgin Widow,” it becomes apparent that 
the method here is much the same as that of “ The Master 
of Ballantrae; ” there is the same sense of gloom that 
cannot be shaken off, and tragedy is in the air from the very 
first page. Here is a passage from the fourth chapter, 
which, even taken from its context, will show how Mr. 
Charlton is able to suggest the doom that is to come so 
swiftly and surely : 

It was Friday evening, aad so early that Francine, who had fallen 
asleep with her head on Ann's lap, had not yet gone to bed. Not a 
wind stirred, but the cold was like a blight. In this way it was with¬ 
out movement and intangible, yet severer than I can possibly describe. 
The air seemed to bite into my very bones when I crossed the garden 
in answer to the summons at th 1 outer bell. A visitor at such a time 
was so unusual an event that for once I remembered Edward's injunc¬ 
tions, and peered through the grille, or peep-hole, before opening the 
door. I was speedily reassured. Looking through the grille, I beheld the 
rotund figure of a Heavily-built man, who was bent half double over a 
stout wooden staff. A cumbersome pack, angular, and at first sight 
indescribable, was strapped upon his shoulders, and he appeared to be 
almost falling beneath its burden. Seen for that moment in the bleak 
darkness, silent and motionless, he first suggested to my mind an 
ancient pilgrim who had strayed from the direction of his shrine. I 
held my lantern up to the strange man's face and inquired his business. 

The period of the story must be somewhere about the time 
of William IV., though it would be hard to give a date 
until p. 161 has been reached; and it professes to be 
told by one of the principal characters of the book, John 
Bulmer, a middle-aged man, “ short in the left leg.” To 
this defect is traced the aloofness from his neighbours of 
the narrator, which enables him to observe without him¬ 
self being observed. He tells of his brother’s death, and 
how Ann. his widow—she had been but a wife in name— 
falls in love with a young man, Bramwell Moore, and 
thinks that her love is reciprocated, while all the time it is 
Francine, her adopted daughter, who is the object of his 
affections ; how Ann is blackmailed by an Italian named 
Garianni; how Garianni is murdered just outside their little 
farm, and how Moore is accused of the murder and tried ; 
how Moore is acquitted through Ann coming into the 
court and swearing away her own honour, and then how 
she discovers that it is not she but Francine who is to reap 
the reward of her sacrifice ; and then, finally, how Ann 
dies. Then, and then only, do we find out that John all 
the time had had a secret, passionate love for Ann, and 
that it was he who had murdered Garianni. 

There are many wonderful scenes in the book, but 
perhaps the most impressive descriptions are those of the 
murder trial and of Ann’s death, when the wretched 
narrator throws himself on the dead body of the woman 
whom he has always worshipped, and to whom he can 
only attain by her death : 

Yet am I glad to have her dead, 

Here in this wretched, wattled house, 

Where I can kiss her eyes and head. 

It is a very powerful story, but to us it seems to be 
marred by the deception of the narrator, who is deliberately 
misleading as to his actions on the night of the murder. 
In chapter xiv. there is a definite account of how be spent 
the night, which - entirely precludes the possibility of his 


having killed Garianni, and yet there is little room for 
doubt that in the last chapter of all he confesses that he 
did it. It is curious that so accomplished a craftsman as 
Mr. Randal Charlton shows himself to be should have 
allowed himself to be a party to such a fraud on the 
sympathetic and unsuspecting reader. Otherwise the 
characters are well-drawn. Ann especially is a very real 
creation, and one gets a very vivid impression of John, the 
narrator. 

The writing for the most part is of a high order of merit, 
but it is extremely mannered, and perhaps to this the 
story owes a great deal of its charm and interest. At 
times, however, the author’s desire to set down nothing 
that is commonplace runs away with him and leads to a 
certain preciosity, as in the following passage : 

That Bramwell would so far forswear his passion for her as to house 
such a proposition as marriage with another woman in the tenement 
of a transitory thought, evidenced to her, in a moment charged with 
human tumult, that his former professions were of undurable quality. 

And we cannot help thinking that “ crops were demolished 
by the dozen” is not a very happy expression. Apart 
from these faults that we have pointed out, Mr. Charlton 
seems to us to have written a book which should appre¬ 
ciably raise the reputation he has already obtained with 
“ Mave; ” and we look forward to his next novel with a 
feeling of real interest and pleasure. 

The Scourge. By Warrington Dawson. (Methuen, 6s.) 
Mr. Dawson belongs to that small but distinguished band 
of novelists who deal with the great problems that arise 
from distinctive social and national conditions. There is 
something more than mere fiction in what he writes. He 
has keen gifts of observation and analysis. Hehas a thesis. 
He is a prophet preaching from a text. And he talks of 
what he knows. He is a novelist with a purpose, as 
every novelist must in some measure be who is a con¬ 
scientious student of life; and in “ The Scourge ” his 
purpose has been to show the effect upon life and character 
in the Southern parts of the United States caused by the 
clash of the old social elements with the new, of the 
invasion by the Yankee, the German, and the Jew of that 
once exclusive territory, which was the paradise of the 
old-world planter and slave-owner. This elder fype of 
American had many first-class qualities, which are all the 
more noticeable when contrasted with the coarse-grained 
characteristics of certain modern types. It is the Southerner, 
the legendary Virginian, that the Englishman still has in 
mind when he figures to himself the ideal American 
gentleman. The Southerner, as painted by Mr. Dawson, 
has a pride of race and ancestry which his own 
cousins of the same stock in England would hardly 
share in like degree, or would certainly not express in the 
same way for fear of making themselves ridiculous. But 
in its native simplicity this is none the less an admirable 
trait. The Southerner was, and presumably is still, a fine 
speciman of manhood, and to his noble traditions of living 
and high example the United States undoubtedly owes a 
not-sufficiently-appreciated debt. This Mr. Dawson con¬ 
vincingly points out, but his task has also been to show 
that the South must modify its outlook upon life in face of 
the new state of affairs, or resign itself to subordination or 
ruin. It is the invasion of the South by the North which 
constitutes the scourge. The author has contrasted very 
cleverly the characters of Alfred Elkins, the pushing, self- 
made tobacco-manufacturer from the North, who revolu¬ 
tionises the Southern town of Paulsville, and Major 
Melville, the Southerner, his gentlemanly, refined factotum, 
whom Elkins both bullies and envies. Elkins’ adopted 
son, “ Bloke,” is an exceedingly clever creation, even more 
in contrast with his surroundings, and, therefore, more of 
a psychological revelation than Elkins himself. The story 
is quite engrossing, but it is as a study of transitional 
national attributes that it has enduring value. 

Beatrix of Clare. By John Reed Scott. (E. Grant 
Richards, 6s.) 

The hero of Mr. Scott’s new novel is a young knight in 
the service of the Duke of Gloucester, and, consequently, 
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Richard III. is adorned with many virtues which the his¬ 
torians have not seen At to allow him. Sir Aymer de Lacy, 
however, is his enthusiastic follower from the moment he 
is tended by Beatrix, Countess of Clare, to the end of a 
story which conveniently stops a short time before the 
battle of Bosworth Field. Historical novels are written very 
glibly nowadays, and it is seldom that a writer can avoid 
the use of the well-known ingredients. “ Beatrix of Clare ’’ 
begins with a highway robbery, Sir Aymer being the victim, 
and the scene is conducted with a chivalry that does credit 
to all concerned. Beatrix, the richest heiress in England, 
meets the wounded knight, and the result is love at first 
sight. Of course, there is the bold, bad rival; and when 
the heiress is kidnapped by the wicked Lord Darby, Sir 
Aymer proceeds to rescue her by a series of daring exploits. 
Space is found, however, for such historical incidents as the 
crowning of Richard, the executions of Hastings and the 
Duke of Buckingham, and the deaths of the Princes in the 
Tower. On the whole the book is interesting, mainly 
because it makes no great tax on the imagination ; and 
Mr. Scott writes forcibly, and with an enthusiasm for the 
mediaeval that suggests an American origin. In this con¬ 
nection the reviewer is tempted to point out the incon¬ 
gruity of a spelling which, though for the most part 
American, occasionally drops into the employment of the 
obsolete. Words like “ traveler” and “ favor ” are followed 
by “ gayety ” and “ gayly.” This is a fault that will irritate 
the observant reader. However, “ Beatrix of Clare ” can 
be recommended to those in search of a readable novel. 
There is almost as much colour in the prose as there is in 
the illustrations of Mr. Clarence Underwood. 

The Vision of the Foam. By John McEnery. (Greening, 
6 s.) 

It can be said in favour of “ The Vision of the Foam ” 
that many worse books have been published ; but that is 
about all. The story of Dr. Mowbray’s romantic meeting 
with Edith Busch and the events following her tragic 
death are not told with any great skill. There is too much 
of the conventional phraseology of the melodramatic writer 
to please the critical taste, and the book bears internal 
evidence of having been originally intended for serial 
publication. The trial of Rial Greton, however, is described 
very well, and the examinations and cross-examinations of 
the various witnesses give one the impression that Mr. 
McEnery is thoroughly acquainted with criminal procedure. 
If the book had been written in the same manner through¬ 
out, one could award unstinted praise to the author. As 
it is, “ The Vision of the Foam ” is unlikely to give him an 
auspicious start as a novelist, because he puts all his poorest 
work into the first half of the book. 

The Place Taker. By Peter Earlston.' (Greening, 6s.) 

The “Place Taker” is Theodore Wright, alias Thomas 
Caldwell, who is acting as secretary to James Hickson, 
Australian millionaire, when his employer comes to an 
untimely end mountaineering in Switzerland. Caldwell 
trades on his likeness to the dead man, and impersonates 
him, using his fortune to carry on a scheme for the 
foundation of scholarships all over Europe, in which the 
millionaire has been deeply interested. The first half of 
the story deals with the efforts of two would-be murderers, 
a hired agent from America and an Italian workman bent 
on revenge to compass the death of the unfortunate 
Hickson. After several clumsy attempts the American 
agent, by dint of “ doctoring ” a rope, succeeds in preci¬ 
pitating his victim down a crevasse, and the rest of the 
story is given up to the career and ultimate discovery of 
the “ Place-Taker ” Caldwell. The details of the plot are 
ingenious, and Mr. Earlston makes good use of an evi¬ 
dently intimate acquaintance with the German University 
towns. 

St. David of the Dust. By Mrs. Fred Reynolds. (Hurst 
and Blackett, 6s.) 

Mrs. Reynolds is an experienced writer, with a fondness 
for poetic description, which finds the fullest scope in the 


subject of her latest book. The “ St. David ” of the some¬ 
what fanciful title is a dreamy, visionary youth, living in a 
Welsh mountain village. Of unknown, nameless parentage, 
and adopted by a childless old quarryman and his wife, 
the lad’s moody aloofness, passionate love of Nature, and 
habit of expressing strange thoughts earn for him among 
the country-people the name of “ St. David.” From half 
regarding him as moonstruck or an imbecile, the 
impressionable and yet keenly practical inhabitants of this 
Welsh village come to look upon him as one on whom the 
spirit of the bards had descended. There is thus much 
idealistic writing, dropping often into unconscious blank 
verse—pages devoted to the rhapsodies and day-dreams of 
this village mystic, who, despite all Mrs. Reynolds’s efforts, 
remains an unreal and shadowy figure. She is more 
successful in her less-studied pictures of the life of the 
ordinary inhabitants of this quarry village. In particular 
she has caught that deep-rooted suspicion, if not hatred, 
which the Welsh peasant entertains for all things English. 
A too persistent sentimentalism however is the pre¬ 
dominant note of the book. 


MISS MAUD ALLAN’S SALOME 
DANCE 

We have the largest Eastern Empire the world has ever 
seen, and yet we not only neglect to study Eastern thought 
and custom, we even shrink with horror, which is instinc¬ 
tive, but which we like to believe virtuous, from anything 
Eastern. That is the real reason why such dancing as that 
now being exhibited by Miss Maud Allan at the Palace has 
never before been received with even lukewarm sentiment 
in England. Racial instinct, island prejudice, and national 
conceit have kept our eyes closed to a whole garden of 
beauties, and have condemned to flow in a narrow channel 
an art which should spread its beneficent charm over all 
the fields of life. Posture-dancing is not a Western 
growth. In the earliest days we may imagine that the men 
and maidens who danced at the coming of spring or the 
mid-winter feast were content to “ foot it,” clumsily 
enough no doubt. Long before Puritanism dawned on 
the world, even before Christianity came to hallow the 
common sacraments of life, we may believe that m 
the West the dancing was essentially “ proper.” Out 
of that coarse and scanty seed we have evolved the type 
of dancing of which Mdlle. Adeline Gen6e is the supreme 
exponent. In its strict conventions, its complicated laws 
of practice, its minute and delicately-finished beauties, it is 
as different as could be from its rude, bucolic origins. 
But meanwhile the East has been evolving its own type of 
dancing. Out of the mere provocative posturing of the 
body, upon which a more matter-of-fact moral code than 
ours has always looked as legitimate entertainment, there 
has grown, possibly under Western influence—the influence 
of the Roman pantomimist, for instance, who, though pro¬ 
vocative enough, was provocative in a different way—the 
totally different art up to which Miss Allan is now educating 
the London public. 

This art has rules less strict, and conventions fewer 
and less imperative, than the corresponding art of the 
West. In European dancing everything is wrapped in a 
cloud and done by implication. Certain movements of 
the fingers over and round the face, for instance, imply 
admiration for the beauty of the person at whom they are 
aimed. How does the Salome at the Palace express 
admiration for the head of St John ? By no conventional 
movements, by no movements at all that can be noted and 
written down. It is done by attitude, by the flow of rhythm 
in the moving limbs, by the expression of the face, by the 
transformation of the whole body into a musical instrument 
striking that one note. And so with other passions—the fear, 
the horror, the exultation which are so vividly expressed. 
The rudiments of the Western art can be mastered by any 
agile young body; such dancing as Miss Allan’s is only 
possible to an imaginative artist, who can create, without 
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conventions or symbols to save trouble, the poetic impression 
desired. It is not possible to dance in the Western manner 
like Mdlle. Gen6e, unless, like Mdlle. Gende, you are a great 
artist. It is not possible to dance in the Eastern manner 
at all unless, like Miss Allan, you are a great artist. Your 
posturings may be pretty, but they will mean nothing ; and 
the chances are that you will slip back into the old and 
gross appeal from which the flower sprang. 

For the essence of this art—which is Eastern, though 
Miss Allen has never been to the East—is that it is dramatic. 
Much of Western dancing (we exclude from this term the 
peculiar Spanish dancing, which doubtless owes much to 
Moorish influence, and has never progressed far) is not 
dramatic ; there is no drama in a pirouette, whatever 
pleasure may be gained from it when perfectly performed. 
Drama is the soul of the other art, and it cannot be doubted 
that it has been from very early ages dramatic. What was 
the “ dance of the two armies ” which the Shulamite 
danced in the “ Song of Songs,” and which led to the 
outburst of “ How beautiful are thy feet with shoes, O 
prince’s daughter 1 ” and- the glowing imagery which 
follows ? It was a dance, clearly, with some sort of story 
in it. All Miss Allan’s dances that we have seen are 
dramatic ; most of all the wonderful “ Salome.” We know 
now how Salome danced ; not toule nue, as in some 
mediaeval illustrations, nor “ tumbling,” standing on her 
head, as in others ; but clothed in jewels and with these 
marvellously beautiful sinuous movements in which the 
dancer’s will and emotions play upon the lovely instrument 
of her body to produce what music she will. The beauty 
of these movements there is no describing. 

Did Miss Allan realise when she came to London how 
bold a thing she was doing ? It was nothing less than 
beginning our education in a branch of art which we have 
persistently neglected, and mainly through our uncomfort¬ 
able suspicion of its “ propriety.” Courage is usually 
rewarded, and Miss Allan has conquered. Night after 
night crowds flock to see this princess of the East first 
win the head of her victim and, having won it, go through 
a torrent of mingled passions over it, all sublimated by art 
into things of beauty. And so far, we believe, there has 
been no whisper of ribaldry or prudery. Not all the 
visitors to the Palace, we suspect,.have read Browning’s 
" The Lady and the Painter,” but it looks as if all had 
realised its message—the “absolution,” in Browning’s 
mistaken phrase, won by artist’s model and dancer alike. 

J. C. F. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE LIMIT 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, — I must thank you for vindicating Magdalen, the most 
romantic if not the most distinguished College in Oxford. I have 
been appalled at reading Mr. Warren's verses. Their publication 
seem to me particularly sad and discouraging in regard to the 
future of my old College, which nurtured Prince Arthur, Prince 
Henry, Prince Rupert, Grocyn, John Colet, Reginald Pole, 
Wolsey, Hampden, Addison, Sacheverell, Gibbon, Oscar Wilde, 
and Charles Reade. Less known to the outside world was Dr. 
Routh, of whom some one significantly said, “He was a scholar, 
and what he published was good, but he published very little.” 
His successor might have done worse than follow his example. 

M. B. 

March 18, 1908. 

THE SICILIAN PLAYERS 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —When shall we learn to distrust the intellect and the 
reason ? If Mr. Morant wishes me to surrender both, the assump¬ 
tion is that I shall be honest. Well, I shall try to retain both of 
these useful qualities, and trust I may not be considered dishonest 
in doing so. 

What is magnificent art ? According to your correspondent’s 
estimate its effect is to carry one out of himself. Because 
certain of our critics have not been so affected, I suppose he 
.would argue they are devoid of feeling. On the other hand, it is 


ossible he may regard them as persons so cultured that they 
ave no passions left. Against that I can only point out that they 
have been strangely moved at times by various actors and 
actresses, as their testimony, printed and signed, witnesseth. 
Why they have not been moved by Aguglia and her comrades is 
because the passions they exhibit are so crude as to take them 
back to the childhood of the race. They are elemental because 
they pertain to the simple and elementary as exhibited, say, in 
the savage. I have seen in various East-end quarters certain 
little incidents in which crude passions—passions exhibited 
in this crude manner—such as joy, grief, fear, anger, 
hatred, jealousy, and love, have been exhibited, but I cannot 
say I have been moved, except by the fact that it was 
pitiable to realise how little removed these people were from the 
savage races. A love affair in a sordid street, with costers kicking 
and biting each other, is sheer animalism. “ Sheer animalism’ 5 
is the state of being actuated by sensual appetites only. The 
spectacle of Lazzaro grovelling on the floor of the cave before 
the cowering, gibbering form of Mila is sheer animalism. 

When I say crude passion, I refer to the manner in which, to 
take a concrete example, a child will represent the passion of 
anger—by stamping the feet, by shaking the arms, or seizing the 
first object at hatid, and venting its wrath upon that. That is an 
elemental passion. The average adult manifests bis anger in 
another way : it is usually by the upraised chest, the erect head, 
and the passion is revealed by a torrent of words, accompanied 
by a flashing eye. Now, with an uneducated adult most of the 
earlier manifestations cease, and the mime of that type who 
wishes to represent anger reverts to the old-fashioned method of 
“ ranting.” The late Barry Sullivan used to play Richard HI. in 
this “ ranting ” fashion, representing the mere externals of the 
character, and little of the soul of the man. The method 
Henry Irving employed was to represent the spirit of the mam 
the more intellectual way, therefore the more appreciated. 

As to the matter of “ realisation,” let us revert to La Figlia di 
Jorio. How does D’Annunzio wish his characters to be 
realised ? I venture to think that he desires the witch to suggest 
the weird mystery of tier personality, the transforming power of 
love upon that personality changing her into part devil, part 
angel, and part child. What does Signora Aguglia do ? In the 
first Act you see a poor hunted thing huddled in a heap by the 
fire, absolutely terror-stricken, and when Aligio attempts to lay 
hands upon her, the vision of an angel beside her stays his hand. 
But there is nothing in the acting of Aguglia to prepare you for 
this sudden revelation—no weird fascination to help you to 
understand why Aligio is haunted with the vision of Mila. In the 
love scene (second Act) she is adequate, but as for the horrible gross¬ 
ness of the Lazarro scene, I find it difficult to believe the author 
intended this. As for the third Act, Aguglia's powers are. mostly 
spent, and she can only “ rant ’’ in a diminished key. In spite of 
the fact that the author intends the denouement to reach the 
heights of antique tragedy, and that Signora Balistrieri and Cav. 
Grasso make us believe this is the intention by their dignified 
attitude, Mila reduces her acting to the level of melodrama. 
There is nothing wonderful in that—our “ third-rate ” mimes do 
it every day. 

As to these marvellously swift transitions from harshness to 
sweetness, if you possess a paucity of voice-tones it is very pro¬ 
bable you change these very quickly—at least, it seems obvious. 
My complaint is that she has little versatility in her voice—it 
varies from a flute-like quality to a husky, sharp, staccato note— 
and her face is not sufficiently mobile to permit of a wide range 
of expression. Grasso’s case is different. He has complete com¬ 
mand over his technique, is able to reserve and abandon himself 
at will, and varies his expressions by infinite nuances and charac¬ 
teristic actions. 

Now for the theory. It is very old, and it leads to the con¬ 
clusion that crude natures are capable only of representing crude 
passions. Marcus Aurelius touched upon this subject when he 
regretted that the high lessons of comedy had sunk to mere 
mimic dexterity, to exhibitions of sheer animalism. St. Augustine 
was dealing with a similar theory when he claimed a distinction 
between the lower and the higher forms of the drama—between 
the lower and the higher passions. Schiller taught that the 
uncultivated taste embraces first the novel and surprising, the 
extravagant and bizarre, the vehement and wild, and avoids all 
calmness and simplicity. It delights in harsh transitions, 
dazzling contrasts, pathetic tones. That represents the Sicilians’ 
position, contrasted with a supposedly refined audience, possess¬ 
ing a softness which has degenerated into effeminacy, and 
mistakes violence of desire for energy of feeling—the energy of 
feeling which would have arisen had they been treated to really 
intellectual acting. I think the cultured Frenchman whom Mr. 
Morant indicates will be in possession of those ideas, and, 
assuming that, cannot imagine the exclamation of wonder coming 
from him. 

If acting were merely the art of imitation, then Diderot would 
■ be justified. But it is admitted that the possession of certain 
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mental powers are required as well. Mental action is the con¬ 
tinuous differentiation and integration of states of consciousness. 
These mental powers are the re-representative feelings of the 
actor. A reference to Herbert Spencer will inform us that the 
minds that are most developed emotionally, like those which are 
most developed intellectually, are filled with imagination, in 
which the degree of re-representation reaches its extreme. In 
the most famous mimes you will find this gift of introspective 
feelipg is great. Talma could remember his own personal 
emotions, and reproduce these when he wished to simulate them 
in certain characters. The primitive actor states and accentuates 
the elementary and physical attributes of a character, the modern 
devotes himself to the task of revealing mental states ; he seeks to 
adumbrate the intellectual qualities more than the merely external 
passions. The Sicilians emphasise the latter, the elemental part 
of their characters ; but I for one could not perceive anything of 
their vie intime. One wanted to understand why they did certain 
deeds, not how they did them. The audience were moved at the 
condition of the actors in certain pathetic situations, they were not 
moved with them—an important difference. Compare the effect 
produced upon an audience witnessing Paolo and Francesca with 
that produced on one witnessing Malia. Both deal with “the 
ennobling passion of love,” yet one is concerned with the higher 
passions and the other with the lower. In Paolo and Francesca 
we know something of the state of the lover’s souls ; in Malia we 
only see the baser physical passions. 

As for tears—real tears—any capable actress can give you the 
trick of them. Henry Siddons used to tell how the great Mrs. 
Siddons grew pathetic or tragic on a bottle of stout! East Lynne 
is a tear-provoking play, yet I have heard no one belaud the tear- 
stained actresses who produced that lachrymose effect. 

Cav. Grasso is an artist because he is possessed of the two main 
qualifications for the actor’s art—sensibility and intelligence. In 
other words, his passions, save on one or two occasions when 
he is tempted to emulate his fellows, are tempered by intellect 
and reason. Most nearly of all his company he approaches the 
ideal of the actor as being the interpreter of the human heart. 
And now will Mr. Morant state what his objections are to this 
theory ? 

Robb Lawson. 


THE FRENCH PEASANT 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —I thank you for printing my letter. I did not intend to 
defend the French peasant only. I think Mr. Machen is too 
severe on human nature generally. Mathew Arnold, in “ Essays 
in Criticism : Pagan and Mediaeval Religious Sentiment,” quotes 
from a Roman Catholic source a terrible description of life and 
morality under paganism and the Cresars, and observes :— 

“ The colours in this picture are laid on very thick, and I, 
for my part, cannot believe that any human societies, with 
a religion and practice such as those just described, could 
ever have endured as the societies of Greece and Rome 
endured, still less have done what the societies of Greece 
and Rome did." 

In the same way, although I believe the French are now a 
decadent, or, at least, a very old, race, I do not think that Zola is 
a true portrait-painter of any portion of their social life : his 
mind has been compared to a distorting mirror in which objects, 
mostly phallic, are horribly exaggerated. Brunetiere, in the 
essay in “ Le Roman Naturaliste,” to which I called attention, 
compares (page 352) the cruel, contemptuous treatment of the 
poor in the novels of the French realists, from Flaubert down¬ 
wards, with the kindly touch of Tolstoi, Dostoievsky, Dickens, 
and George Eliot; and observes that the lack of sympathy in the 
observation of the French writers named is the cause of a barren 
superficiality which dees not promise well for their permanence 
in the future. 

If we take the poor in Great Britain as lovable and virtuous 
because Scott and Dickens have so depicted them, and the 
French poor as sordid and wicked because certain novelists have 
seen nothing else in them, I think every one must agree with me 
that we should make a serious mistake: for, assuredly, the 
Eternal Power does not favour us with all the good grain and 
our neighbours with all the tares ! Any reader interested in the 
question will find another emphatic denial of the truth of “ La 
Terre ” as a veracious document in the first volume of Anatole 
France’s “ La Vie Litteraire.” 

In conclusion, though it is a purely personal matter, I can 
assure Mr. Machen that I am incapable of quoting Smollett 
(whom I detest) on any question of Art, or any poliitcian on a 
question of Poetry. In either direction I should a thousand times 
prefer Mr. Machen as a guide, though I do sometimes think him 
a little intolerant 1 

H. M. 

[Mr. Machen writes:—I have already given my reasons for 


believing that Zola’s report is to be trusted ; I have said that it 
does not seem probable that the man who was ready to endure 
persecution and banishment in the cause of justice was likely to 
be the author of a malignant libel on his fellow-countrymen. 
Brunetiere, I think, was a student of books rather than of men; 
and I see no grounds for giving such preponderating value to his 
opinions on the subject of the French peasantry. It may be 
pointed out, by the way, that it is not “immorality” (in the 
common sense) which constitutes the gravest accusation of ” La 
Terre,” but rather a mixture of ferocity and avarice. I disagree 
with the theory that “ sympathy ” is necessary to literature that 
would be immortal; there is, on the contrary, a remarkable lack 
of sympathy in Swift’s account of the Yahoos. Finally, on the 
personal point, I would assure “ H. M.’’ that there is no intole¬ 
rance involved in the statement that the result of two added to 
two is four.] 


THE LATE SIR JAMES KNOWLES 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir—The Academy of the 22nd ult. mentions Professor 
Seeley as being one of the four survivors of the Metaphysical 
Society, founded by the late Sir J. Knowles. Seeley died in 1895, 
and the successor to his chair, Lord Acton, is dead also. 

T. Bowman. 


ALCOHOL AND TOBACCO 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I f it be not already too late, may I be allowed to express 
a view upon one of the questions that Messrs. Robert Lutz and 
Caleb Porter have been discussing in the columns of your inte¬ 
resting journal ? 

Even if isolated cases could be proved wherein tobacco and 
alcohol were found to have been deleterious or the reverse, even 
so, isolated cases in a matter such as this prove nothing. What, 
in Heaven’s name, does Mr. Caleb Porter or Mr. Robert Lutz 
know of the inner workings of Fra Angelico’s or Tennyson's 
brain when these artists were inspired ? Who can analyse an 
inspiration ? Flaubert said he could think best when in repose; 
Nietzsche said his mind was most active when he was walking. 

It appears to me that the question should be approached from 
a totally different direction if we are to be at all clear about it. 
Tobacco and alcohol as “ Dinge au und fur sich ’’ have no voice 
in the matter. Why have not Messrs. Caleb Porter and Robert 
Lutz asked themselves what it is that constitutes genial artistic 
work ? I suppose no one will deny that genial artistic work is 
that work which is done while the artist is wholly possessed by 
his inspiration. It is work which the inspiration accomplish^ 
through the subjected artist; it is work in which the artist's will 
surrenders to the will of the inspiration. But the will of an 
inspiration is so despotic that it abominates interruptions. What 
is it, let us ask, that causes interruptions in the expression of an 
inspiration ? The answer is, that interruptions are the result of 
self criticism. “That self-criticism can be exercised during the 
execution of a genial piece of artistic work,” ought to be an 
impossible proposition—it is, in fact, a contradiction in terms. 
Once the work is done the artist may become a self-critic if he 
choose, and all conscientious artists do, at this period in their 
work, become self-critics ; though, should they become so at an 
earlier period, their work is surely flattened. 

A simple example of my meaning may be sought in the 
practice of reading aloud. Every one who is in the habit of 
reading aloud knows perfectly well that the excellence of his 
declamation depends to a great extent upon his remaining 
unconscious of how he is reading. So long as he remains 
unconscious the reading flows regularly and sweetly; but the 
moment he attempts to criticise himself—the moment he becomes 
self-conscious of the working of his muscles—the regular flow 
stops, his reading becomes halting and lame, and he finds himself 
stammering over a word, or forgetful of the correct intonation 
which the punctuation prescribes. 

Now in Coleridge’s decanter of laudanum and in Tennyson s 
pipe I see but the weapon which these artists instinctively sought 
in order to wield them against their inspiration’s bitterest enemy— 
“self-criticism.” The inspiration must be master at all costs. 
“ But I am morbidly self-conscious,” said Coleridge in his heart 
of hearts. “ I am hard to please, and am most hard to please 
where my own work is concerned,’’ said Tennyson to his artist s 

soul-; hence Coleridge’s decanter of laudanum and Tennyson s 

pipe. 

If a proof of this theory be required, let us ask ourselves why it 
is that technical errors so often creep into work which we are 
bound, in spite of all pedantic prejudices, to class as masterly. 
Musset’s poems are genial; they content de source. Yet technical 
errors abound in Musset’s poems, errors he would not have com- 
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mitted had he been constantly sell-critical. But had he been 
constantly self-critical his poems would not have been genial. 

Anthony M. Ludovici. 

March 17, 1908. 
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Ruskin, John. The Ethics of the Dust. Routledge, is net. 

Ecce Homo. Routledge, is. net. 

The Storm of London. By F. Dickberry. Long, 6d. 

Gulliver’s Travels. By Dean Swift. The Bible in Spain. By 
George Borrow. Nelson, 6d. each net. 

Martineau, James. What is Christianity f Allenson, 6d. 

Marlowcs Tragical History of Dr. Faustus and Goethe’s Faust. 
Part I. Translated by John Anster. Oxford University 
Press, is. net 

Chaucer, Geoffrey. The Parliament of Birds. Chatto and 
Windus, is. 6d. net. 

Sir William Temple upon the Gardens of Epicurus, with other 
XVIIth Century Garden Essays. Chatto and Windus, is. 6d. 
net. 


The Poets Royal of England and Scotland. Edited by William 
Bailey Kempling. Chatto and Windus, is. 6d. net: 

Sand, George. La Mare au Diable. Bell, 5s. net. 

Gasquet, Francis Aidan. The Black Death of 1348 and 1340, 
Bell, 6s. net. 

Ruskin, John. Unto this Last. Allen, is. net. 

Bronte, Charlotte. Villette. Austen, Jane. Sense and Sensibility. 
Pnde and Prejudice. Dickens, Charles. A Childs History of 
England. Scott, Sir Walter. Quentin Dutward. Nelson, 
6d. each net. 

Scott, Sir Walter. The Heart of Midlothian. With notes and 
introduction by J. Harold Boardman. Black,. 2s. 

Balzac, Honore de. Euginie Grandet. The Clarendon Press, 
2S. 6d. net. 

The Works of Edmund Burke. Vols. V. and VI. William Cowper's 
Letters. The Poetical Works of Robert Browning. Vol. II. 
Reynolds!s Discourses. Emma, by Jane Austen. Frowde, 
is. each net. 

The Spectator. Vol. V. With introduction and notes by George 
A. Aitken. Routledge, is. net. 

The Complete Poetical Works of George Darley. Edited by Ramsay 
Colles. Routledge, is. net. 

Jonson, Ben. Every Man in His Humour. Griffiths, is. net. 

Beaumont, Francis, and John Fletcher. The Maid's Tragedy. 
Griffiths, is. net. 

FICTION 

Warden, Florence. The Half-Smart Set. John Milne, 6s. 
Whitelock, W. W. When Kings go forth to Battle. Grant 
Richards, 6s. 

Wynne, May. Let Erin Remember. Greening, 6s. 

Fox - Davies, A. C. The Finances of Sir John Kynnerslcy. 
Lane, 6s. 

Diehl Alice M. An Actor's Love Story. Hurst & Blackett, 6s. 
Rives, Hallie Erminie. The Castaway. Collier, 6s. 

Bindloss, Harold. By Right of Purchase. Long, 6s. 

Gerard, Marie. John Montcalm. Long, 6s. 

Cleeve, Lucas. An Old Maris Darling. Fisher Unwin, 6s. 
Waight, J. F. King of the Barons. Sisley, 6s. 

Agnew, Georgette. The Night that Brings Out Stars. Heinc- 
mann, 6s. 

Robins, Elizabeth. Come and Find Me. Heinemann, 6s. 
Askew, Alice and Claude. Not Proven. Ward Lock, 6s. 

Brown, Helen Dawes. Mr. Tuckerman's Nieces. Constable, 6s. 
Thorburn, S. S. India's Saint and the Viceroy. Blackwood, 6s. 
Charlton, Randal. The Virgin Widow. Methuen, 6s. 

Crossways, Diana. A Melton Monologue. Alston Rivers, 3s. 6d. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Mackinder, H. J. The Rhine: its Valley and History. Chatto and 
Windus, 20s. net. 

Griffis, William E. The Japanese Nation in Evolution. Harrap, 
6s. 

Curie, Richard H. P. Aspects of George Meredith. Routledge, 6s. 
Prelooker, Jaakoff. Heroes and Heroines of Russia. Simpkin, 
Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, 10s. net. 

Smith, A. L. Frederic William Maitland. The Clarendon Press, 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Prayer Manual. Compiled by Gerard Sampson. Mowbray. 

n.p- 

Doughty, Charles M. Wanderings in Arabia. In 2 volumes. 
Duckworth, 16s. net. 

Hall, H. Fielding. The Inward Light. Macmillan, 10s. net. 
Lyster, Gertrude. A Family Chronicle. Murray, 12s. net. 

La Bataille dAusterlitz. Traduction de L. Leroy. Paris: H. 

Daragon, n.p. 

Forschungen zur Geschichle von Florenz. Von Robert Davidsohn. 
Berlin : Mittler, n.p. 

Charles, Edwin. Keys to the Drood Mystery. Collier, is. net. 
McCarthy, Callaghan. The Causes of Poverty. King, 2s. net. 

Hyamson, Albert M. A History of the Jews in England. Chatto 
and Windus, 4s. 6d. net. 

Flosculi Groeci Boreales. Decerpsit Joannes Harrower. Aber- 
doniae : Apud Typographos Academicos, n.p. 

My Baby. A Little Record for Mothers. Compiled by Mary 
Pendered. Sisley’s, n.p. 

Harris, David Fraser. The Functional Inertia of Living Matter 
Churchill, 5s. net. 
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Amold-Foreter, The Right Hon. H. O. English Socialism of 
To~day. Smith, Elder, 2s. 6d. net. 

McDonnell, Michael F. J. Ireland and the Home Rule Movement- 
Maunsel, is. net. 

Harrison, Frederic. My Alpine Jubilee. Smith, Elder, 3s. 6d. net. 
Sir Walter Scott. By the Right Hon. George Wyndham, M.P. 
Macmillan, is. net. 

Wallace, William. The Threshold of Music. Macmillan, 5s. net. 
Memoiis of the Comtesse de Boigne. Edited from the Original 
MS. by M. .Charles Nicoullaud. Heinemann, 10s. net. 

Spence, Lewis. Mythologies of Ancient Mexico and Peru. 

Constable, is. net. . _ .. 

Death— Life's Birthday. By Pauline W. Roose. Assisted by David 
C. Roose. Skeffington, 5s. net. 

Mallock, W. H. A Critical Examination of Socialism. Murray, 6s. 
Adam, H. L. The Story of Crime. Laurie, 12s. 6d. net. 

The Programme of Modernism. Translated from the Italian. 
With an Introduction by A. Leslie Lilley. Fisher Unwin, 
5s. net. 

Pais Ettore. Ancient Italy. Fisher Unwin, 21s. net. 

Lipsius Justus. A Brief Outline of the History of Libraries. Naude 
Gabriel. 

Walker, Colonel Thomas Nicbolls. Through the Mutiny. 
Gibbings. 

A Brief Discourse of the Troubles at Frankfort. Attributed to 
William Whittingham. Elliot Stock, n.p. 

Porritt, Edward. Sixty Years of Protection in Canada. Macmillan, 
5s. net. 

Tschudi, Clara. Ludwig the Second. Swan Sonnenschein, n.p. 
Weale, B. L. Putnam. The Coming Struggle in Eastern Asia. 
Macmillan, 12s. 6d. net. 

Hope, James F. A History of the 1900 Parliament. Vol. I. 
Blackwood, 7s. 6d. net. 

Memorials of Old Warwickshire. Edited by Alice Dryden. 
Bemrose, 15s. net. 

Fisher, H. A. L. Bonapartism. The Clarendon Press, 3s. 6d. net 
Cole, the Rev. F. G. Mother of all Churches. Skeffington, 3s. 6d. 
net. 

Dowdall, the Rev. Lancelot D. Pithy Thoughts for Pulpit Teaching. 
Skeffington, 2s. 6d. net. 

Pearson, R. Hooper. The Book of Garden Pests. Lane, 2s. 6d. 
net. 

A nti-Suffragelle-itis. A Protective Preparation for the Gentle 

Sisterhood compounded of True Womanliness and Common 
Sense. By Two of Themselves. Griffiths, is. net. 

Saltus, Edgar. The Lords of the Ghostland. Werner Laurie, 
3s. 6d. net. 

Raester, Olga. Chats on Violoncellos. Werner Laurie, 3s. 6d. net 
Watson, the Rev. J. B. S. Formation of Character. Allenson, 
is. 6d. net. 

The English Catalogue of Books, 1907. Sampson, Low, Marston, 
6s. net. 

Leaves from a Life. Eveleigh Nash, 10s. 6d. net. 

Ogilvie, W. H. My Life in the Open. Fisher Unwin, 5s. net. 
Townsend, W. G. Paulson. Embroidery, or the Craft of the Needle. 
Truslove & Hanson, 3s. 6d. net. 

Seignobos, Charles. History of Mediaeval Civilisation. Fisher 
Unwin, 5s. net. 

Davenport, Cyril. The Book: Its History and Development. Con¬ 
stable, 6s. net. 


The G.B.S. Calendar. Jackson Orage, is. net. 

Magister F. Ch. Lankhards Lcben und Schicksale. 2 Bande. 
Stuttgart: Robert Lutz. 

Fynds Moryson's Travels. Vols. III. and IV. Maclehose, 12s. 6d. 
net per volume. 

Bruce, M. C. The New Transvaal. Alston Rivers, is. net. 
Memories of Old Norfolk. Edited by H. J. Dukenfield Astley. 
Bemrose, 15s. net. 

Kidd, Benjamin. Principles of Western Civilisation. Macmillan, 
5s. net. 

Vaughan, C. E. Types of Ttagic Drama. Macmillan, 5s. net. 
Glasgow, Ellen. The Ancient Law. Constable, 6s. 

Lucy, Henry W. Memoirs of Eight Patliamenls. Heinemann, 
8s. 6d. net. 

John Greenleaf Whittier. A Sketch of his Life by Bliss Perry. 
Constable, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE DE LA MORE PRESS 

LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE AND INDUCTIVE. 


By CARVETH READ, M.A., Professor of Logic at University College. 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown *vo. 


Third 


THE 8TUDY OF PLANT LIFE FOR YOUNG 


PEOPLE. 

By M. C. STOPES, D.Sc. London. 


Numerous Diagrams. 


Designed Cover. 
Royal 8vo., cloth. 


Illustrated with Plates and 

as. ecl.net 


A FIRST GER1IAN COUR3E FOR SCIENCE 
STUDENTS. 

By Professor H. G. FIEDLER and F. E. SANDBACH. Withi Diagrams..Square 
8 v 0 [Ready.] 2*. M. net 

This book is intended for science students who desire to read, with the expenditure 
of the minimum amount of time, scientific text-lwok. in German. The mannnabcal 
portion is simple in arrangement and brief, whUe the leading examples will be found of 
great assistance and the diagrams Illustrating scientific Instruments and experiments 
help to fix the names in the memory. 

A SECOND GERMAN COURSE FOR 

SCIENCE STUDENTS. 

Readings from recent German scientific publications, selected, arranged, and 
annotated by H. G. FIEDLER, Professor of German at the Uni versity of 
Birmingham, and P. E SANDBACH. Lecturer In German at the Umvernty of 
Birmingham. Square 8vo., cloth. "■ n*L 

THE NORLAND SERIES. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF SONG AND STORY 
FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. [.Beady. 

A first reader on improved Lines for little children. Post 8vo„ cloth gilt, f idledt 
edge, picture cover, 2 *. 6d. net Also in cheaper form. 2 S. 

MY LITTLE FRENCH FRIENDS. 

Bv LINA OSWALD. Demy 8vo., cloth. ... 

A first book in French, written in every-day speech profusely IHustrated. tad con¬ 
taining songs with simple music, as weU as stories. Uniform with Little German 
Folk." 

LITTLE GERMAN FOLK. 

By MARGARETA SCHRAMM and ARTHUR I. MAYHEW, BA, of New 
College, Oxford, and Berlin University. ... ¥****:, 

With Illustrations on nearly every page. Part L -Simple Sentences UluriraUng tte 
occunations of child-life. PART II.—Children's Stories, Poems. School Songs Riddlca. 
&c Attractive Picture Covers, and printed in English type throughout PoriSro., 
cloth. "" 

the NORLAND READERS. 

Edited by E. E. SPEIGHT, B.A., Editor of “The Temple Readers." A New 
Series of Readers in Romance and Literature for Primary Schools. Profusely 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo.. cloth, picture covers. lOtf. net. 

ROOK I Contents : The Boy in the Bam—The Red Cottage Hop. Hop! Robinson 
B °^Onis^—StmpleSinKW^-Jack and Jock-Granfa Glg-hfy UtUc Husband-Mary 
and the Stream—The Two Sparrows—My Black Hen—Little Briar Ro6e—The 
Winds—The Clucking Hen— Little Robin Redbreast—The Elves—The Babes in the 

wood_jhe Little Hen—The Piper’s Son—Over in the Meadow—This Little Pig 

Tbe^ ouseintheWood—The little Man’s Gun-Cock 

in a Tub-Old Mother Hubbard—Booman and ^kadoodJc-doo—The Cowboy's 
Song—Little Poll Parrott—The Princess and her Shoe—The Elves Dance—Skyhrgh 
and Cloudbeard—Spelling Lists—Multiplication Table. 

LATIN PICTURE STORIES. 

For original Latin Prose Composition. A series of Twelve Cards, each containing 
Six Illustrations, with short sentences in Latin as keys to the story depicted. 

IS* net per set. 

The object of these cards is to afford practice In composition which wiUnrevrot it 
from degenerating into a merely mechanical search for Latin equivalents of English 
words and phrases. Such exercises are meant to supplement and not to supersede 
translation. 


BNGLISH COMPOSITION. 


A Text Book for Primary Schools with sets of Graded Exercises. An important 
new work on new lines written by AMY KIMPSTER, Lecturer in the Derby 
Training College, late of the Royal Holloway College. Part I. (300 pag es).— 
The Teaching of English Composition-a study of style and a guide to Literary 
Composition, largely Illustrated^ means of quotations from the best prose and 
verse in the English language. Crown 8vo., cloth. "• 

Note —The exercises can be had separately In Six Stages or Standards at ad. each. 
Any number not less than twelve of these will be sold at trade price. 

ATIN GRAMMAR RULES. 

With an Introduction by W. H. D. ROUSE. M.A., D.Litt, Head Maxtor ofthe 

Thl.™ “te“s^ply aS^^Sgs under which (with 
perviaion) a boy may class the simpler syntactical constructions he win meet with 
len first attempting an easy Latin author. 

KAMMER GRETHEL’S FAIRY TALES. 

A New Edition of these charming stories, in which the original and best English 

translation by EDGAR TAYLOR is used, and CRUIK|HANI« .rtorUhto 

illustrations are reproduced In facsimile. Mr. LAURENCE HOUbMAN con¬ 
tribute* a Preface. New and attractive Cover Design printed in Colouration 

fl^EdUion wtSfslmpler Cover and gilt top can be supplied at 3*. fid. n et) 
"This is far away thi best coUectlon of fairy stories wEtah the season has brought. 
It speaks much for the vivacity of the narrative that, numerous as were the 
lims upon our time, we read through Uie volume from cover to cover. —S otes and 

^The Cruikshank illustrations are inimitable.”— Outlook, _ 

THE DE LA MORE PRESS. 
Alexander Moring, Ltd., London, ^V. 
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CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 




DRINK THE 




DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST 
ft AFTER DINNER. 




In making, use leas quantity, it being so much 
stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 


THe Best Tonic 

I 

For the reetoration'of energy and vitality"; the 
relief of mental and nervous exhaustion, im¬ 
paired digestion or appetite, there is no remedy 
so beneficial as 

Horsford’t Acid Phosphate 

(Non-Alcoholic.) 

It is a scientific and carefully prepared prep¬ 
aration of the phosphates that provides the tonic 
and nerve food needed to improve general health. 

...If yonr chemist does not have it in stock ha can obtain 

it from Bonll, Ltd., 1 M Old Street, London, K. C. 


PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 


THE SPHERE. 

6 d. Weekly. 

A Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each week. Also List of Books 

Received, 

SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS' 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Office: Qreat New Street, E.C. 


The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 10 or 12 Pages Daily. 

Popular Features are 

Tho Review, of Boole, and Literary Not... Full Resume of the Principal 
Mualcal, Art, and Dramatic Events. Science and Art specially dealt with. 

Fullest Reports of all Current Events and Special Telegrams 
from Correspondents Everywhere. 


THE ARUNDEL CLUB 

FOR THE PUBLICATION OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 
REPRODUCTIONS OF WORKS OF ART IN 
PRIVATE COLLECTIONS AND ELSEWHERE. 

The Committee consists of the following: 


LOBS BALCABBE8, H.P. 
SIB WALTEB ABH8TB0NG. 
SIB ftABTnr CONWAY. 
SIDNEY COLVIN, Esq. 

B. C wrrr, Esq. 

LIO 'EL OUST. Esq., M.V.O. 
CLAUDE PHILLIPS, Esq. 


0. F. WABHEB, Etq. 
HEBBEBT COOK, E:q. 

JOBE f. 8ABSENT, Esq., B.A. 
BOG EE PBY, Esq. 

CHARLES EICKETTS, Esq. 
BOWYEB NICHOLS, Esq. 
ALBaN HEAD, Esq. 


Hon. Secretary and Hon. Treasurer: 

BOBEBT BOSS, Esq., 15 Vicarage Gardens, Kensington, London, W. 
The only Rule of the Club is that intending members must join for at 
least two years. Any one can become a member on payment of two 
guineas. 


A COMPLETE 


TRAVEL LIBRARY 

of over 1,000 PAGES 

T °‘-2h 



Mora than 500 beautiful photographs 
Illustration, Including reprom/ctiona 
et valuable eld maps end print*. 

The above series of Travel Books may 
be obtained by sending stamps or P.O. 
for 2/6 to the Superintendent of the Line, 
Paddington Station. London. W. 

JAMES C. INGLIS, General Manager. 



G. W. R. 


PROCLAIMED BY THE PRE88 

TO BE THE NE PLUS ULTRA 
OF RAILWAY LITERATURE. 
or or or 

THE DAILY TELEGRAPH uyt . 

“ Wholly admirable pictures and 
brightly-written letterpress well 
fulfil their purpose." 

THE SPHERE ..y.: * 

"There is not a single point of 
interest omitted." 

THE WORLD nyt -. — 

“The literary matter is of con¬ 
siderable merit, and the illustra¬ 
tions are admirable." 

MADAME uyi: 

" Both dainty and artistic, con¬ 
taining a mine of information 
written in the proper spirit of 
appreciation." 


Sir Hubert Von Herkomer 

AND 

PUBLIC OPINION 

Sir Hubert Herkomer, the distinguished artist, writing from Bushey 
to the Editor of '* Public Opinion," says, on February nth, 1908 

Dear Sir,—It gives me great pleasure to tell you how your paper, 
PUBLIC OPINION, answers a purpose In my life. Although I read 
a great deal, I find It Impossible to keep abreast of the trend of 
higher thought that Is going on around mo, which can only be 
gathered from various articles and letters In newspapers, sod 
articles in magazines. But your paper gives me the assurance that 
I miss nothing which would be of use to me In the train of thought 
upon which 1 may lust be engaged, and seldom does a weekly 
Issue of PUBLIC OPINION appear from which 1 cannot cnll some 
useful suggestion. As a lecturer on art, I need all the suggestions 
on life that I can get into my hands, for I treat art In all Its phases 
popularly. From PUBLIC OPINION I get to know certain modern 
authors with whoso methods of thinking 1 am In sympathy, and 
those I follow up further. Your paper does me the service to point 
to them. 

Your selection of current thought Is worthy of all praise, lor 
It gives one the wholesome feeling that the world Is, after all, 
not going to the devil, but contains thinkers and good man and 
women. 

1 wish you, with all my heart, continuous success with your paper. 

Yours very truly. 

(Signed) HUBERT VON HERKOMER. 

DIIDI IH ADIIIinil * WEEKLY review of current 
rUDLIIl urimun thought and activity :: 

Every Friday. 


EDITED 


ay. Twopence. 
PERCY L. PARKER. 


The Purpose of PUBLIC OPINION is to provide information by means of a 
weekly review of current thought and activity as they are expressed in the 
world s newspapers, magazines and books, and to put on record the ideas and 
activities which make for religious, political, and social progress. 

PUBLIC OPINI ">N can be obtained from any Newsagent or Bookstall, or will 
be sent Post Free for one year to any address in the United Kingdom for ios. lod. ; 
and to any place abroad for 13s. per annum. Orders should be addressed to— 

PUBLIC OPINION, 30 & 31 Temple House, 
Tnllis St., London, E.C. 

SPECIMENS FRBB ON APPLICATION. 
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EAGLE 

Insurance Company 


Established 1807 


LIVES 


ANNUITIES 


Jiead Office: 

79, PALL MALL, 

LONDON, S.W. 



@ity: 

41, THREADNEEDLE 

STREET, E.C. 


5B ranches: 

Eagle Insurance Buildings in 
BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, LEEDS, MANCHESTER 

The Company’s ^Debenture Policies, with guaranteed ^Benefits, 
afford an attractive form of Insurance in the Non-Participating 
Class, at very moderate rates. 


Apply for XXth Century Prospectus, showing 
Simple and Liberal Conditions 


Print*! lor the Proprietors, The Wilsford Press, Ltd, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C, by ODHJUis, LTD, 5, Burleigh Street, Strand, London, 

and Published by them at 67, Lone Acre. W.C. 
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A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE » ART 


No. 1873 MARCH 28, 1908 Price Threepence 


Art 


CHEPHERD BROS’. SPRING 

0 EXHIBITION 

of Early British Masters includes choice works 
by 

Reynolds Hoppner Raeburn Cotman 
Gainsborough Crome Wheatley Vincent 
Romney Constable Wilson Stark, &c. 
Shepherds’ Gallery, 27 King Street, St. 
James's, S.W. 


THE MOSHER BOOKS 


THE NEW CATALOGUE FOR igoS 
is now ready, and will be sent free on 
request to booklovers anywhere that can be 
reached by mail. This Catalogue, like those 
that preceded it, is not made up of old and 
hackneyed quotations concerning books. You 
are not wearied by “ a jollie good book ” jingle 
and that sort of thing, but you are treated to 
some very genuine prose and verse not seen in 
every cut and decidedly dried anthology. 


Thouas B. Mosher, Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 8vo, boards, is. net. 

THE SLING. 

Remarks in connection with Lectures delivered 
in the Royal Institution, 

May, igos, to June, 7907, 

By WM. LEIGHTON JORDAN. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd) 


Typewriting 


'TYPEWRITING promptly and 
accurately done. iod. per 1000 words. 
Specimens and references. — Address Miss 
Mmser, The Orchard, CotteriM Road, Surbiton, 

o.W. 


^UTHORS MSS., qd. per 1000 words, 
Sermons, Plays, and all kinds of Type¬ 
writing carefully done at home (Remington). 
Good paper. Orders promptly executed. 
Duplicating from 3d. 6d. per 100.—M. L. L., 18 
Edgeley Road, Clapham, S.W. 


'TYPEWRITING,8d. per Thousand, 

including paper and postage. MSS. neatly 

S& SS 


THE PICTURE OF 
DORIAN GRAY 


J^R. CHAS. CARRINGTON begs to remind 
Subscribers to the UNIFORM EDITION 
of OSCAR WILDE’S COMPLETE WORKS, 
now in course of publication in London, that 
DORIAN GRAY will be issued by him, on the 
10th April next, in the same style IN ALL 
RESPECTS as the UNIFORM EDITION. 
Price 12s. 6d., on hand-made paper, and 42s. 
on Japanese vellum. Address: 13 Faubourg 
Montmartre, Paris ; or through a Bookseller. 


Books for Sale 


QLD WEST SURREY. Some 
Notes and Memories by GERTRUDE 
TEKYLL. 330 Illustrations from photographs 
by the Author. 8vo, art cloth as issued. Long¬ 
mans, 1904. 12s. 6d. net for 6s.— Walker, 

37 Briggate, Leeds. 


PARISH AND SHAW’S DICTION- 
A ARY OF THE KENTISH DIALECT 
AND PROVINCIALISMS IN USE IN THE 
COUNTY OF KENT (pub. 10s.), 2s., free— 
W. E. Goui-den, Second-hand Bookseller, 5 St. 
Paul’s, Canterbury. 


THE 

jgOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 

Founded 1837. 

Patron— Her Majesty Queen Alexandra. 

Invested Capital £30,000. 

A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 

Offered to London Booksellers and their 
Assistants. 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can 
invest the sum of Twenty Guineas (or its 
equivalent by instalments) and obtain the right 
to participate in the following advantages :— 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time 
Adversity as long as need exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Phy¬ 
sicians and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country 
(Abbots Langley, Hertfordshire) for aged 
Members, with garden produce, coal, and 
medical attendance tree, in addition to an 
annuity. 

FIFTH. A Furnished House in the same 
Retreat at Abbots Langley for the use of 
Members and their families for holidays or 
during convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral 
expense when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for 
Members only, but also for their wives or 
widows and young children. 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscrip¬ 
tions confers an absolute right to these benefits 
in all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secre¬ 
tary, Mr. George Larner, 28 Paternoster 
Row, E.C. 


g WORKS BY CANON RAWNS- 

LEY :—Ruskin and the Lakes ; A Ram¬ 
bler’s Note-Book at the Lakes; Life and 
Nature at the Lakes ; Lake Country Sketches ; 
Memories of the Tennysons. Published at 
3s. 6d. net, for is. 6d.; new—W alker, 37 
Briggate, Leeds. 


"ROOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT 
and RARE BOOKS on any subject 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE. I make a special feature of 
exchanging any Saleable Books for others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I particularly want post free.— 
EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16 John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. Oscar Wilde’s 
Poems 21s., for ioe. 6d.; Ballad of Reading 
Gaol, 53. Who’s Who, 2 vols., 1907, ns.net, 
for 5s. 


X HE FAUNA OF BRITISH INDIA, 

including Ceylon and Burma. Published 
under the authority of the Secretary of State 
for India in Council. Medium 8vo, with two 
coloured plates and numerous Illustrations. 
COLEOPTERA (Chrysomelid*), Vol. I' 
price £1. 

London: Taylor & Francis, Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. Calcutta and S'imla: Thacker, 
Spink & Co. Bombay : Thacker & Co., Ltd. 
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THE LATEST BOOKS 

AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

Messrs. GREENING have pleasure In announcing that they have now ready the 
important work by SAMUEL COWAN, J.P., Author of “ Mary, Queen of Scots,” 
“ The Gowrie Conspiracy,” &c., entitled— 

THE ROYAL HOUSE OF STUART 

Demy 8vo, cloth, a Vols., £2 an. net. 

T This Work, the publication of which has been delayed owing to the immense 
difficulties of securing some of the pictures, is illustrated with portraits of all the 
Stuart Sovereigns, and CONTAINS THE MOST COMPLETE COLLECTION 
OF STUART PORTRAITS ever brought together, including a large number 
hitherto unpublished. By special permission of the Duke of Sutherland the 
famous Orkney portrait of Mary Queen of Scots has been now for the first time 
reproduced, while another valuable picture—the portrait of Queen Annabella 
Drummond, wife of Robert III.—is also given through the courtesy of Sir James 
Drummond of Hawthornden. 


NE W FICT ION 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL" 

BEAU BROCADE 

- TTy The HAROHETBBORCZY. 6 UT Edition; . 

20th Thousand. 6s. 

THE TIMES—“A gallant, swinging romance.” 

MORNING POST.—"The book is a triumph of good rushing narrative.” 


-- A thrilling ROMANCE. 

LEROUX 

By the Hon. Mrs. WALTER FORBES, Author of "The Official" 
_ “A Gentleman.” &c. 6s. _ 

A REALLY FUNNY BOOK. 

THE GANG 

Written and Illustrated by DAVID WHITELAW. 

Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—" A rollicking farce, in which we rush all over Europe 
and hold our breath at '.the speed and diversity of complications. .... The 
illustrations, which are by the author himself, are extremely good and as highly 
diverting as the text” •_ 


A FINE PIECE OF WORK BY A NEW AUTHOR. 

THE LOVE SEEKERS 

A Dramatic Novel. By MARV WALPOLE. 6a. 

THE MORNING POST.—“A book of carefully studied character-drawing in 
which the characters are conceived and brought into relation in a proper philosophic 
scheme. . . . There is dramatic art In the telling. Miss Walpole has essayed an 
interesting study, and has done it well.” _ 


“A TERRIBLE BUT A NOBLE PIECE OF WORK” 

VINCENZO’S VENDETTA 

By JOSEPH PRAGUE, Author of “The Abductors.” 6s. 

THE MORNING POST.—Mr. Prague writes as one who has mastered his art, 
and claims of right a high place among contemporary novelists. We expect a great 
future for the author, for he has painted in his nero a fit subject for tragedy, a man 
whose fall affects us like the fall of a Roland, fires the imagination and purges the 
soul.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “RICHARD THE BRAZEN." 

THE BLUE OCEAN’S DAUGHTER 

A Romano, by CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY. 6s. 


A REMARKABLE NOVEL BY THE "JEWISH KIPLING.” 

THE NEW GALATEA 

By SAMUEL GORDON. 6s. 

T Mr. Samuel Gordon is to be classed among the small but noteworthy band of 
novelister 1 — Iwd ia g Maarten Maartens and Joseph Conrad, to whom English is an 
acquired language. In fact, Mr. Gordon did not speak or write a word of English 
till well in his teens. But that did not prevent him from earning, for his Jewish 
stories, the title of “ The Jewish Kipling.” However, for his novel, “ The New 
Galatea,” Mr. Gordon has chosen a thoroughly English group of characters, and 
handles a theme which in Hs boldness is remintoeent of the most advanced 
Continental writers, with a delicacy which cannot offend even the most Puritanical 
taste. 


A DASHING TALE OF ADVENTURE. 

THE GOLDEN HORSESHOE 

Bv ROBERT AITKEN. 6s. 

^ Mr. Robert Aitken is a young English writer who lives In America. "The 
Golden Horseshoe” has had a phenomenal success there, over 20,000 copies being 
sold in a short time. The plot is full of stirring incident. Love and adventure are 
the keynotes of the book. It Is sound, healthy fiction of the best class. 


A DRAMATIC STORY. 

THE HARVEST OF DECEIT 

By CLIVE PEMBERTON. 69. 

DAILY GRAPHIC.—" It is a a great subject, and, as treated by the author, It will 
find many readers. .... As a detective story writer, Clive Pemberton has 
shown real Ingenuity.” 


(NEARLY READY).—LUCAS CLEBVE’S LATEST NOVEL. 

THE CARDINAL AND LADY SUSAN 

A Story of Intrigue by LUCAS CLEEVE, Author of “The Maseotte of 
Park Lane,” &c. 6s. 


HOUGHTON TOWN LEY'S NEW NOVEL 

THE SPLENDID COWARD 

The Story of a Double Life. 

By. HOUOHTON TOWNLEV. Author of "The Bitbop's Emerald*” «e. «s. 


' ■ •' SEND A P.C. • FOR' GREENING S' NEW CATALOGUE. 

GREENING & GO., Ltd., 91 St. M&rtm’a Lana, W.C. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

CRITICAL ESSAYS OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY 

Crown 8vo, VOL I. 1605-1650. VOL II. 1650-1685. 

Ss. net each. Edited by I- E. SPINGARN. [lmmditltl). 

ENGLISH SOCIETY IN THE ELEVENTH 

CENTURY 

Essays in English Mediaeval History. By Di. PAUL 
VINOGRADOFF. 

The Scotsman.—" Displays, with a minute and exact laran? 
which must make the work invaluable to students of the sod 
history of the period, the features of a time of transition. 

8vo, I6s. net. The work embodies, enormous amount of solid aodweD- 

digested learning in a field of historical inquiry rich in lessor 
bearing upon the political and economic problems of today.” 

FREDERIC WILLIAM MAITLAND 

Two Lectures and a Bibliography. By A L SMITH. 

Spectator .—“ This is a tribute of praise worthy of the man to 
whose memory it is paid—more It would not be possible to say, 
. . . . No one could be better qualified to speak of hu 
8V0. 2s. 6d. net. work than Mr. A. L. Smith. He knows it wdl, and he can 
appreciate it in a way that shows a real mastery of the wbject 
whether he Is speaking of the general temper of the man, or ot 
special instances in which he brought an illuminating genius to 
- bear on problems of history, he always puts the case with 
remarkable clearness.” 


special instances in which he brought an illuminating genius to 
bear on problems of history, he always puts the case with 
remarkable clearness.” 


8vo, 12 b. 6d. net. 


BONAPARTISM 

Six Lectures delivered in the University of London. By 
H. A. L. FISHER. 

The Athenaeum. —" We mean no disrespect to Mr. Fisher that 
historical impressionism is the chief characteristic of the narra¬ 
tive, for it is impressionism of the best kind. Deftness of touch 
8ro, 3 b. 8d. net. and a happy choice of illustrative details are among the attrac¬ 
tions of this volume, and scholars will feel instinctively that 
stores of learning are held in reserve which would suffice to 
make a bulky tome." 

A CALENDAR OF THE COURT MINUTE, Ac, 

Of TEX EAST INDIA COMPANY, 1635-1639 

By ETHEL BRUCE SAINSBtJRY. With an Introdudiac 
and Notes by WILLIAM FOSTER. (Published tinier ths 
8yo, 12 b. 6d. act. patronage of his Majesty's Secretary of State for lab in 

Homing Post.—" Mias Sainsbury has edited these andtnt 
documents with consummate order and regularity, l« Us 
benefit ot posterity." 

Proipeotaaa* on Application 

London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, 
Amen Corner, E.C, 


- A COMPLETE « 

TRAVEL LIBRARY 

of over 1,000 PAGES 



lEfefJTWra.vi.r.i'n J 

pgaaffl] 


more then 800 bnnutltul phningr^Mn 
llluttratlnn*, Including mprpaueOmn 
nt cglugtd* eld map* and print*. 

The above series of Travel Books may 
be obtained bv sendiny mmnt or P.O. 

for 2/6 to the Superintendent of the Liao. 
Paddington Station. London. W. 

JAMES C. INGL1S. General Manager. 
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/// 
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"Wholly admirable pidan*» 
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fulfil their purpose." f 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 

The Archbishop of Canterbury’s letter to Mr. G. M. 
Scott, secretary of the diocesan branch of -the Church 
of England Temperance Society, comes none too soon to 
save the face of the Bishops. Although couched in 
cautious language, it practically amounts to a counterblast 
to the Bishop of London’s reckless and ill-considered 
remarks on the Licensing Bill. Dr. Ingram has a positive 
genius for doing and saying the wrong thing, and in his 
haste to bless Mr. Asquith’s “temperance” Bill, he did 
not hesitate to make use of language which must have 
appeared, to the unfortunate sufferers whose property 
would be swept away if the Bill became law, either cynical 
or hypocritical. We give the Bishop of London every 
credit for the best possible intentions, but he has before 
now given evidence that the wisdom of the serpent is 
lacking to his character. It will not be forgotten that he 
was guilty of the profound and far-reaching error of 
publicly, in the pulpit, expressing his enthusiastic approval 
of a vulgar and blasphemous sensational novel, and thereby 
giving it an advertisement which its publishers were not 
slow to turn to their and the author’s advantage. 


The Bishop of London has no claim to speak for the 
Church of England, and his sentiments on the Licensing 
Bill represent the personal sentiments of Dr. Ingram, who 
thought “When It Was Dark” a fine and noble work, no 
more and no less. The Archbishop of Canterbury has 
pointed out that the Church of England Temperance 
Society is by no means committed to approval of the Bill: 

So far (he says) as the financial details are concerned, the Society has 
deliberately expressed its readiness to await further discussion and 
elucidation before committing itself to the opinion that as they now 
stand they are just or fair. 

Nobody wishes or expects Bishops to be trained actuaries, 
but in a matter so intimately connected with finance 
as Mr. Asquith’s Licensing Bill we do expect them to 
listen to those who are competent to speak with know¬ 
ledge before rushing into a position which can be made 
use of by unscrupulous party politicians for their own ends. 
This, according to the Archbishop of Canterbury—who 
speaks with authority and wisdom—is precisely what they 
intend to do, and we have no fear that they will ultimately 
be found willing to be parties to any proposals which 


involve injustice and spoliation, or to consent to do wrong 
in order that possible good may come. 


It is not necessary to “ review ” Mr. Upton Sinclair’s new 
book, “ The Metropolis ” (Edward Arnold), in the pages of 
Thit Academy. We have dealt more than once in our 
columns with the horrible corruption that has penetrated 
into the veins and sinews and bones of the body politic of 
the United-States-7-and we-need only call attention to 
“The Metropolis” as the corroboration of all that we 
have said, as the justification of our most severe accusations. 
Of course no such justification was necessary; the daily 
paper gives almosf'day by day details sufficient to convince 
the most prejudiced reader ; stiff, it is as well that Mr. 
Sinclair, who stirred the world with his account of the 
material poisons which America manufactures, should have 
drawn this vivid picture of the social and spiritual venoms 
which are being distilled by this body of death and 
corruption. 


“ The Metropolis ” is by no means a great work of art, 
it is a vivid and impressive tract. Here is a passage 
which describes the city of New York : 

It was a city ruled by mighty forces—money forces ; great families 
and fortunes, which had held their sway for generations and regarded 
the place with all its swarming millions as their birthright. They 
possessed it utterly—they held it in the hollow of their hands. Rail¬ 
roads and telegraphs and telephones—banks and insurance and trust 
companies—all these they owned ; and the political machines and the 
legislatures, the courts and the newspapers, the churches and the 
colleges. And their rule was for plunder ; all the streams of profit 

ran into their coffers.A great editor'or Bishop was a man 

who taught their doctrines ; a great statesman was a man who made 
the laws for them ; a great lawyer was one who helped them to out 
wit the public. 


Mr. Sinclair does not attempt to give the causes of thit 
great pourriture; and his remedy, one judges, is a social 
revolution. Doubtless a revolution of some kind is 
inevitable, but we question its remedial effects. America 
may be roughly divided into the enormously rich and the 
wretchedly poor, but there is no reason to believe that the 
latter are possessed of more wisdom or of more virtue 
than the former. The United States are a commonwealth, 
or a congeries of commonwealths, which have been built 
up and welded together in direct defiance of every known 
principle of good—of such defiance “The Jungle” and 
“ The Metropolis ” are the natural and inevitable results. 
No more deadly punishment can be awarded to man under 
certain circumstances than to give him what he asks tor. 
The child who cries to play with the fire is, new and then, 
so unhappy as to get the fire. The United States clamoured 
for hell and death—of course, under certain specious 
aliases—and they now possess the desire of their hearts. 


It would be unfair to lay the offences of another American 
book in any special sense on America. “ The Home Life 
of Poe,” by Susan Archer Weiss (Broadway Publishing 
Company), is one of the-most contemptible books that we 
have ever read ; but one fears that its object—to vilify the 
memory and to enlarge on the weaknesses of splendid 
genius—illustrates a weakness, a .malevolence rather, that 
is common to all races. The truth is that the profane 
vulgar (who are to be found amongst peers as well as 
amongst peasants) hate the great artist, and have always, 
perhaps, hated him. It is possible, no doubt, that here we 
have another facet of the jewel Equality ; it may be that 
the mob resents the fact that John Smith, who looks like 
one of themselves, sees visions that they cannot see, hears 
voices that they cannot hear, speaks words that their lips 
cannot utter or understand. At any rate, the fact remains: 
John Smith is hated, secretly or openly, and the only relief 
is to discover that he sometimes took too much to drink. 
Susan Archer Weiss tells us—we knew it before—that the 
great Edgar Allan Poe, being poor, grief-tossed, neglected, 
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starved, occasionally got drunk. The greater part of this 
deplorable book is made up of idle gossip and hearsay ; 
still there is no doubt that Poe, a man of an exceedingly 
nervous temperament, did now and then exceed, and the 
race that persecutes the prophets and throws filth on their 
graves will be rejoiced accordingly. John Smith was not 
such a wonderful man after all! It is a pity that Susan 
Archer Weiss did not inform herself that Poe never wrote 
a poem called “ Ullalume ,” and that his life was never 
written by a person named “ Ingraham.” The man—or 
woman—with the muckrake should at least be accurate. 


In the current volume of the “ Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature,” to which we have already referred, 
is an interesting paper on Dante’s British Allusions, by 
Mr. W. A. E. Axon. All are, of course, well known to 
students of Dante, who will, nevertheless, welcome this 
convenient collection. Some are familiar to all students of 
literature. Such are the allusions (“Inferno,” 12, 118) to 
the heart of Henry of Cornwall, the nephew of Henry III., 
“ which is still venerated on the Thames; (“ Inferno,” 28, 
118-142), to "the young King,” more probably Henry, 
eldest son of Henry II., at enmity with his father by the 
incitement of Bertrand de Born ; (“ Purgatorio,” 7, 131), 
to “the King of simple life, Henry [III.] of England.” 
Another point—the question concerning the “ Inferno,” 
30, 49-135, whether “ Maestro Adamo,” until recently 
called “ Da Brescia,” the counterfeit coiner, was not 
actually an Englishman—will be newer to most people. 
We protest in passing against the misuse of words evolved 
by the misplaced patriotism which includes Richard of St. 
Victor and Michael Scott under the term “ British.” We 
have no objection to the inclusion of St. Anselm, because 
he is one of the chief glories of an English See. The term 
“British,” applied collectively to literature and the other 
arts in Scotland and Ireland in the thirteenth century, 
cannot be justified. 


To one question, long debated among Dante scholars, 
we call the attention of our readers, and especially of 
collectors of curios and amateurs of mechanics, since they 
may be able to throw light upon it. In the Paradiso 20, 
139, &c., Dante likens the wheeling and antiphonal chant¬ 
ing of certain saints to a clock : 

Che l'una parte e l'altra tira ed urge 

Tin tin sonando con si dolce nota. 

It has been suggested by the late Dean Plumptre of Wells, 
and others, that Dante refers particularly to a clock at 
Glastonbury, made by Peter Lightfoot, a monk of that 
monastery, in the early part of the thirteenth century, and 
now extant in Wells Cathedral. The suggestion has been 
made on the analogy of the revolution of the figures of 
armed knights when the clock strikes with the circling of 
the saints described by Dante. Dean Plumptre could not 
find any trace of such a clock elsewhere before the middle 
of the fourteenth century. 


From Dante’s possible reference to such a clock the 
Dean drew the inference that Dante may possibly have 
visited Glastonbury. It appears to us and many com¬ 
mentators by no means certain that Dante refers either 
to any particular clock, or to any clock adorned with 
moving figures ; his simile is equally just in the case 
of a clock without them. If the experts on clocks 
can cite the existence of another clock similar to 
Peter Lightfoot’s as early as his, their discovery would 
weaken the possibility, which is all that Dean Plumptre 
claimed for his suggestion. Mr. Axon is careful to point 
out that the presence of Dante in England at all remains 
a desirable, but improbable possibility. No argument 
worthy of the name of evidence can be found in Dante’s 
works. The genuineness of Boccaccio’s Epistola to 
Petrarch is unproved, and even if it were certainly genuine 
the words: 

Traxerit ut iuvenum Phoebus per .... extremosque Britannos 


prove nothing as against Boccaccio’s silence in his “ Vita 
di Dante ” and elsewhere. Nor, as Mr. Axon also points 
out, does Serravalle’s unsupported statement in his bod:, 
written in 1417, prove more than a polite desire to gratify 
two Of his' patrons, the English Bishops of Bath and 
Salisbury. 


The fragment of the uncanonical Gospel found at Oxy- 
rhynchus in December, 1905, recently published for the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, edited ana translated, with a 
commentary by Mr. Grenfell and Mr. Hunt, is not so 
interesting as the two former discoveries of Logia. It 
relates an altercation between Christ and a certain 
Pharisee, a chief priest, possibly named Levi, concerning 
ritual and moral purification, which arose because He 
walked with His disciples in a certain “ place of purifica¬ 
tion ” within the Temple and looked upon “ holy vessels," 
contrary to the law. Christ retaliates by accusing the 
priests of performing their ablutions in “the pool of 
David,” whereinto “ dogs and swine were cast day and 
night,” and by likening them to “ harlots and flute-girls, 
who anoint and wash and wipe and beautify for the lust of 
men.” 


The teaching conveyed is but a weak expansion of 
passages in the Gospels concerning the cleansing of the 
cup and platter. The use of the term “ the Saviour ” as a 
simple designation of Christ strikes even the mere Bible- 
reader as strange. The editors confirm this impression 
by pointing out that “the Lord” was His common 
designation until Origen used " the Saviour.” Its use may 
denote Gnostic influence. Apart from grammatical pecu¬ 
liarities, the chief points of scholarly interest are the use 
of the words ayvtvrfiptov in connection with the Temple; 
the correct reference to the white garments worn by 
officiating priests ; and the use of red in the manuscript 
for the purposes of attracting attention or of correction. 
The chief questions raised are: Where were “ the pool 
of David ” and “ the place of purification ” ? and To which 
of the holy vessels does the author refer? The chief 
importance of the MS. is its length. It contains forty-five 
lines written on the two sides of a single vellum leaf, on a 
written surface only just exceeding two square inches' 
The editors decide that a later date cannot be assigned 
to the fragments than the fifth century, and suggest that it 
is possibly of Egyptian origin. 


Following close on the heels of “ Le Grand Guignol,” “ the 
Play Actors ” produced last Sunday night at the King’s Hall, 
Covent Garden, four little plays, one of which, The Masked 
Girl, might have found a place in the exciting repertoire of 
the Parisian Company. The masked girl turns out to be the 
lost sister of the pierrot who has conducted her home from 
the fancy ball at which they had met, and the play ends by 
the pierrot stabbing the clown, who comes in to claim his 
rights. Perhaps it would be more just to describe the 
piece as theatrical rather than dramatic, but it produced 
something of the thriU which is so marked an object of 
“ Le Grand Guignol” programme. The other three plays 
were not particularly exciting, though Breaking it Gently 
would make a very fair lever de rideau. To us the feature 
of the evening was the acting in the latter play of Mr. 
Edward Rigby as George, the unpleasant little clerk, who 
has made money in Canada, and who is afraid lest bis 
sweetheart, whom he has known in less prosperous times, 
may disgrace him. It was an admirable performance, and 
redeemed what would otherwise have been a rather 
commonplace entertainment. 


Even in the most advanced and militant Radical 
quarters it is now generally admitted that Mr. McKennas 
Education BiU is dead. As we pointed out from the 
first, it never had any chance of passing into law, and, what 
is more, was probably never intended to pass. The »«£ 
minster Gazette, which professed a few weeks ago to he 
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astounded at the ungrateful attitude of Churchmen towards 
“ the generous treatment ” meted out to them in the Bill, 
has quite changed its tone, and now (March 25th, .after 
Peckham) in a leading article we find it saying, “ Let an 
effort be made, for instance, to see whether some middle 
term may not be found between Mr. McKenna’s Bill and 
the Bishop of St. Asaph’s Bill.” The Westminster Gazette 
may take it from us that no such Bill as that which 
it suggests will be accepted for a moment by Churchmen. 
The Bishop of St. Asaph’s Bill will meet with as 
firm and uncompromising opposition as Mr. McKenna’s, 
and it is, therefore, unthinkable that a middle course 
between the two will be accepted. In this connection we 
refer our readers to our correspondence columns, where 
they will find expressed the views as to the Bishop of St. 
Asaph’s Bill which are held by the Church Schools Emer¬ 
gency League. What the Westminster Gazette calls “ the 
forces of reaction"—in other words, the conscience of the 
nation and its belief in the sanctity of the Eighth Command¬ 
ment—have made it clear that the House of Lords has a 
plain mandate from the country to reject any Bill which is 
not purged of the principles of plunder and spoliation. 
The Church has no intention of surrendering her plain 
rights and her own property at the bidding either of Mr. 
McKenna or the Bishop of St. Asaph or any one else. 


INSOMNIA 

My sleepless eyes look forth upon the night, 

And lo ! the enchantress moon with silver wand 
Makes of the winter world a new delight, 

A solemn fairyland. 

No sound at all, in air or earth or sea. 

The little shrouded streams lie stiff and cold ; 

The dun flock huddle close for company 

Within the frozen fold. 

Yet large and healing peace hangs brooding there. 
The weary Earth sleeps in the silver haze, 

Sleeps, and is young again, and fresh, and fair, 

For all her toilsome days. 

Sleep, weary Earth ! ’tis meet for thee to rest; 
Thou’rt sport for biting frosts and parching suns, 
And day by day thou openest thy breast 

To feed thy little ones. 

Yet not for naught, dear Earth, is thy distress. 
Instant reward thou hast in all the brood 
Of glorious sons and daughters who confess 

Thy mighty motherhood. 

But some, thy weaker babes, for whom thy love 
Not all-sufficient is, who start apace 
To search the Hell below, the Heaven above, 

And find no resting-place ; 

We toil all day upon the fruitless deep, 

But no day brings us further on our quest, 

And every night we lay us down to sleep, 

And never once to rest. 

And what if Death should mock us with vain shows 
Of sleep at last in his eternal night ? 

What if our trusting eyelids should but close 

To wake to sorrier sight ? 

Oh I when my little life’s expiring flare 
Is quite burnt out, and all my room is dark, 

I pray no Watcher may be waiting there 

With kindling oil and spark. 

H. C. 


REVIEWS 

THREE JAPANS 

Present-day Japm. By Augusta M. Campbell Davidson, 
M.A. (T. Fisher Unwin, 5s.) 

Old and New Japan. By Clive Holland. With Fifty 
Coloured Pictures by Montagu Smyth. (J. M. Dent 
and Co., 15s.) 

The Japanese Nation in Evolution. By William E. 
Griffis, D.D., L H.D. (George G. Harrap and 
Co., 6s.) 

Japan is in serious danger of incurring the fate of Aris¬ 
tides, unless British readers, who already show symptoms 
of ostracism through sheer disgust at perpetual eulogy, 
be warned in time of what books may be regarded as 
transitory and what books preserved as valuable records of 
competent observation. In truth, historical, if not geo¬ 
graphical, there are three Japans, as described by three 
classes of writers, whom it is most essential to distinguish. 
There is first the fairyland of choses vues. The writer, 
often possessing great skill and sensibility, records what he 
or she has seen, giving us only the evidence of the eye, 
for barriers of language prevent any but a superficial and 
inadequate picture. The archetype of this kind of book 
at its best is “ Madame Chrysantheme,” and M. Loti repels 
as much by obtuse ignorance as he charms by delicate 
appreciation. Then comes the fairy-tale about this fairy¬ 
land, based chiefly on choses lues. The author has perhaps 
never set foot in the country he undertakes to expound. 
Judgment and ability may indeed save him from falling 
into gross errors, but since his information is at two 
removes from actuality, and caflnot be adjusted by per¬ 
sonal experience, his views, though wider, are not likely 
to be either fresh or independent Lastly, we have the 
chronicler of choses vecues , rare enough, but a reliable 
witness, who has enjoyed opportunities of living the life 
under propitious conditions of the Japanese themselves. 
This is the man for our money, if he be but candid and 
competent. 

Miss Davidson has yielded to w frequently-made sugges¬ 
tions ” that a book based on copious letters to personal 
friends 11 might prove to be not without interest to a wider 
circle.” Undoubtfedly the original recipients of these con¬ 
fidences are to be congratulated on a fearless correspondent, 
who spared no pains to give her impressions in vivid and 
truthful shape. It is pleasant to travel in company with 
such an enthusiastic and fair-minded tourist. But she 
seldom crosses the border of that enchanted Japan which 
has been mapped out again and again. Her method of 
welding second thoughts to first impressions so as to com¬ 
bine freshness with accuracy is not always successful. It 
is thus a little disconcerting to read : 

I have only as yet seen one of these performances, so I cannot tell 
yon much about them from personal knowledge, more especially as 
I never made out from beginning to end what they were about. I 
understood, however, .... 

Then follows a brief summary of the characteristics 
which she would have perceived if her education in such 
matters had been more advanced. It is to be feared that 
“a wider circle” knows all about Yokohama, Nikko, 
Danjuro, as they strike a Westerner on first acquaintance. 
Two chapters, however, in Miss Davidson’s record, devoted 
to “ The National Faith ” and “ Buddhist Rites and Sects,” 
are admirably written. She starts with the felicitous idea 
that Shintoism is “ rather a plain white wooden religion,” 
and proceeds to analyse its hold on the race, comparing it 
not ineptly with the Italian cult of the " Penates ” through 
all the vicissitudes of Rome. Still more edifying is her 
exposition of the various Buddhist rites and teachings to a 
rash and stay-at-home sectary, who dismissed Buddhism 
in a phrase as “childish idolatry.” Miss Davidson had 
been present at the Goma “ litany of fire ” and had attended 
with an open mind many orgies of picnic and prayer. Her 
receptive and kindly intelligence has enabled her to present 
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this phase of Japanese life with peculiar force. One can 
only regret that so skilful a pen was denied access to less 
hackneyed material. 

Mr. Clive Holland is at once more pretentious iand less 
satisfying. Encouraged by the success of a hybrid love- 
story of the “ Madame Butterfly ” type, and thus associated 
by the general public in a vague fashion with the Far East, 
he undertakes to deal in less than three hundred pages 
with the religion, origin, customs, legends, language, arts, 
and commerce of “ Old and New Japan.” Needless to say, 
his “ ambition o’erleaps itself,” though provided by many 
unacknowledged predecessors with convenient jumping- 
boards. The amount of his indebtedness to Professor 
Chamberlain, Miss Bacon, the late Lafcadio Hearn, and 
many others need not be set down, but should have at 
least been indicated. Justice compels us to add that his 
subjects are adroitly handled. As a populariser of esoteric 
knowledge, reaping where the expert had sown, he is 
by no means unwelcome, particularly as his collaborator, 
Mr. Montagu Smyth, has contributed illustrations in colour 
which alone are worth the price of the volume. Less 
hard and photographic than Mr. Mortimer Menpes’ 
similar series, they afford romantic and hazy peeps at 
Fairyland. While Mr. Holland is to be praised for his 
minute portraiture of definite places and customs—the 
chapters on gardens, temples, and games, for instance—one 
must deprecate his habit of sweeping assertion on points 
where first-hand authorities disagree. Is it certain that the 
Japanese have “ no trace of Aryan blood in their veins”? 
Do facts warrant the assertion that “ Buddhism is now 
merely a formal religion , yearly more neglected, if not positively 
increasingly despised ” ? It is plain that Buddhism suffered 
a temporary eclipse during the war, when Shinto cere¬ 
monies, so inextricably bound up with patriotic pride, were 
more in evidence; but in the last two years the Aryan 
faith has given proof of recuperative power. The insurance 
societies, whose funds are administered from Buddhist 
temples, and the new Buddhist seminary at Kyoto testify 
to reviving influence. Why, in conclusion, does Mr. 
Holland print as a couplet, and with erroneous punctuation, 
thereby ruining both sense and metre, the charming 
butterfly quatrain, which is given correctly on p, 158 of 
Hearn’s “ Japanese Miscellany ” ? 

To serious seekers after truth Dr. Griffis’ “ The Japanese 
Nation in Evolution ” cannot be too highly commended. 
Every page is packed with interesting nfatter ; theories are 
based on wide knowledge and long experience. Its author 
was one of the first yatoi (foreign teachers) to take employ¬ 
ment under the Lord of Echizen in 1870. Every step in 
the evolution from feudal to constitutional government has 
been followed and estimated by him both as critic and 
collaborator. Not only so, but the folklore and history of 
the country from the earliest times have found in his 
previous books their first introduction to the outside world. 
One greets, therefore, with peculiar pleasure this series of 
side-lights on Japanese growth, whereby hitherto obscure 
corners and doubtful crevices are brightly illuminated. 
By far the most striking chapters deal with the thesis 
that, after all, the Japanese have “ Aryan blood in their 
veins,” thus inheriting aptitude for Aryan ideals to a higher 
degree than the Malay and Mongolian races, to whom they 
are also more obviously indebted. These Aryan ancestors 
are no other than the aboriginal Ainu, whose former 
prowess and importance are very naturally ignored by 
Japanese native historians. Dr. Griffis from the first had 
remarked their physical unlikeness to the typical Nipponian 
in the colour of hair, eyes, and skin ; had traced in the 
Kojiki beneath the mask of Chinese characters many Ainu 
names of places and heroes ; finally, found full confirma¬ 
tion of his suspicion that the Ainu tongue must take rank 
with Aryan languages by the publication in 1905 of the 
Rev. John Batchelor’s Ainu grammar and dictionary. For 
further evidence of shell-heaps and dolmens, and indica¬ 
tions that the Ainu were largely absorbed and not finally 
quelled by the Japanese invaders until the sixteenth century 
we must refer readers to Dr. Griffis, who is scrupulous in 
citing authorities. 


Many graceful superstitions, which adorn idealised 
Japan, are dispersed by this ruthless, historian. Yon 
have heard, doubtless, of the Golden Age of lyeyasu, when 
the Happy Islands were sealed to the outer world and the 
nation enjoyed perfect peace. It appears, nevertheless, 
that during this halcyon period population decreased and 
oppressive laws checked progress and prosperity. There 
was also a quiet but persistent trickling of European 
science through Dutch channels. The amiable assump¬ 
tion .that re li gious persecution.w^is unknown before Jesuits 
and Dominicans courted disaster by political interference 
is also refuted. Need it be added that this devotion to 
truth is consistent with the writer’s whole-hearted admira¬ 
tion of the present policy and aspirations of the Mikado’s 
Empire ? 

A word of protest may be directed to the abuse of 
analogy, which mars an otherwise attractive style. Japan, 
it seems, has had its Mazzini, its Jeroboam, its William 
Lloyd Garrison, its Napoleon (twice), its Thomas Jefferson, 
its Versailles, its Ireland. Koto had a “ Shaksperian intel¬ 
lect,” and Wang was the possessor of a “ Washingtonian 
mind.” So be it But these labels are too frequent to 
be impressive. How many claimants would dispute Dr. 
Griffis’ claim to be styled “ the Japanese Columbus" ? 


SEALS 

Seals. By W. de Gray Birch. “The Connoisseur’s 
Library.” (Methuen, 25s. net.) 

There is a legend of a Western hotel, at which a visitor 
ordered a modest meal. Placing a steaming dish on the 
table, the host said, “ Stranger, you are not going to have 
chicken, you are going to have hash, and, stranger 
covering him with his revolver—“ you are going to like it.” 
In the absence of some such incentive we protest that we 
do not like Dr. Birch’s book, which is hash of the flavour¬ 
less variety. The subject is a good one, seals are objects 
of intrinsic beauty, of historical value, and of sentimental 
interest, while the author of “A Catalogue of Seals m the 
British Museum ” si non setipsisset is the man of all others 
whom any editor would have sel'ected as a collaborator. 
Unfortunately, Dr. Birch has not taken advantage of 
the opportunity afforded him. The work before us 
contains nothing of any value that is not already in 
the “ Catalogue,” and the larger part of its illustra¬ 
tions are familiar to every student of the subject, 
either as plates in the “ Catalogue ” or as sheets in a 
collection of British Museum photographs made mpy 
years ago, and indexed by Dr. Birch himself. It is a little 
difficult to write with becoming moderation of the his¬ 
torical Introduction provided : if the author had decided to 
limit himself to summarising British Museum publications, 
he might at least have consulted the invaluable handbooks 
to the Babylonian and mediaeval collections drawn up by his 
late colleagues, and spared his readers a rambling account 
of the history and development of seals, beginning with 
instances of Old Testament uses and ranging discursively 
over the Eastern world. Towards the end of the chapter 
we do, indeed, get a date for the Babylonian seals—“they 
begin to occur at a period of about two thousand two 
hundred years before the Christian era.” The earliest is 
dated by every competent scholar at 4,000 B.C., one in 
the de Clercq collection at Paris is Of 3,800 ac., and 
examples of 2,500 b.c.- are comparatively common. 
Dr. Birch’s ignorance is not limited to ancient history. 
He was unaware when he wrote the “Catalogue" that 
the so-called " fourth ” Great Seal of Charles I. was not a 
Royal Great Seal at all, but was the seal of the Parliament 
at war with him, made in pursuance of an ordinance ot 
November nth, 1643, its use being prohibited by Charles 
on the 24th of the same month ; and, to all appearance, he 
is still ignorant of the tact. The “ third ” seal remained 
in use till the surrender of Oxford in June, 1646, after 
which it was solemnly broken with the other Royal seals 
in the presence of the Long Parliament We cannot even 
assume in Dr. Birch a complete knowledge of the Museum 
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collection, for he omitted from his “ Catalogue ” what 
we believe to be the unique perfect example of the Great 
Seal of Ivan the Terrible, preserved in the oldest collection 
in the British Museum. It should have been figured here, 
as a very early example of the Russian arms. 

The arrangement of this book follows generally that of 
the “ Catalogue ”—more convenient to the author than 
helpful to the collector. A classification by countries is all 
very well for a Museum Catalogue, but the general idea of 
a collection is thereby entirely obscured. Mediaeval seals 
may be divided, first of all, into two great classes—those 
which render the document to which they are affixed 
ipso facto authentic, and those which do not. The seal 
of a private person, not lord of an independent juris¬ 
diction, was of no more value on a legal document 
than a signature, and had to be proved by witnesses 
in the same way. On the other hand, certain seals by 
their mere presence prove the authenticity of a deed, 
amongst these being those of sovereigns, lords of high 
and low justice, bishops, cathedral chapters, great monas¬ 
teries, communes, and corporations, these last on grants 
by the king, &c. As occasions for these authentica¬ 
tions grew, municipal corporations often adopted a 
special seal for them as distinguished from their own 
affairs, the seal ad cansas. In England these latter are 
comparatively rare, as grants of land were put on record 
by friendly actions at law, and other transactions were 
entered on the Close Rolls, or in town books. 

Much might be written as to the history of seals. They 
become comparatively common from the tenth century, 
and their use is universal from the twelfth to the fifteenth. 
English seals are at their best at the close of the thirteenth 
and through the fourteenth centuries, and far excel any 
Continental ones in beauty and vigour, as shown by the 
famous Merton Priory seal, described but not illustrated 
by Dr. Birch. The colour of the wax seems to have been 
of no importance in England, but in France, for example, 
a Royal grant was only perpetual if sealed with green wax 
and affixed to the deed by green or red silk ties. Red wax 
was used for the affairs of Dauphiny, or Italy. 

The romance of sigillography demands a chapter of its 
own. What collector would not desire to have a Great 
Seal of Oxford in 1643-6 in preference to one of Charles’s 
earlier and happier years, or an example ot his seal of the 
Court of Wards of the same period, with its “distinction 
of the Prince of Wales’s feathers and coronet,’’ apparently 
unknown to our author ? Who would not wish tor one of 
the seals which made a bale of English cloth current money 
all over the known world, or for an impression showing 
some Greek gem, converted to a talisman in the East, and 
brought home by a Crusader to be set in his seal, or for 
sets of the most important series of privy seals in 
Christendom, the annuli piscaloris of the Popes which 
authenticate the Papal briefs ? The handling of objects 
like these bring us sensibly near to their original owner, 
whose seal was his most sacredly-guarded possession, so 
much so that a Chancellor of England has been drowned 
by the weight of the Great Seal carried in his bosom. 
Even as late as 1693 England was alarmed and astonished 
by a successful attempt to rob a Secretary of State of his 
seal, to facilitate the passage of Jacobite emissaries between 
England and France. And a writing sealed with an 
authentic seal could not be invalidated, even in such a 
case as that of the Chancellor of Henri IV., who retained 
the Great Seal for five years after the King’s death, 
sealing innumerable false patents. Dr. Birch, when writing 
about seals for collectors, should surely have told them 
something about all this, and also about forged seals, 
ancient and modern. 

It must not be concluded from our strictures that Dr. 
Birch has written a misleading or useless book. This 
would be less than just. Within his limitations he is an 
acknowledged authority. He does not write interestingly, 
he has little sense of the logical connection which must 
underlie any successful presentation of the facts with which 
his book is crowded, and he seems to know names and 
dates rather than actual living history. But, with all these 


faults of omission and a few actual mistakes, his book will 
be of very great value to those students who have the 
opportunity of seeing the originals in London, and in a 
smaller measure (owing to the absence of an index 
nominum) to every one making a collection. It is unfor¬ 
tunate that such an opportunity of popularising the results 
of a lifetime’s work has been lost by Dr. Birch. We 
cannot conceive of any one being induced to take an 
interest in seals by the perusal of this book. 


POETRY 

Music and Light, and other Verses. By A. W. Brazier. 
(Printed, illustrated, bound, and published by the 
Author in Melbourne, n.p.) 

Blank Verse Pastels. By Clinton Scollard. (G. W. 
Browning, $1.25.) 

The Web of Life. By W. W. Gibson. (Samurai Press, 
10s. 6d. net.) 

Poems. By the late Mrs. Archer Gurney. (Longmans, 
Green and Co., 2s. 6d. net.) 

Verse, Fancies, and Facts. By Harold Robbins. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co., Ltd., 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Day’s Journey. (Samurai Press, 5s. net.) 

Wild Earth. By Padraic Colum. (Maunsel and Co., 
Ltd., is.) 

Nugae Lalinae. By the late Edward Conolly. (Black- 
well, 2s. net.) 

It was a delightful notion of Mr. Brazier’s to make a book, 
print, bind, and illustrate it all at home, and Stevenson’s 
blessing would rest upon the attempt. The photographic 
blocks are less interesting than the woodcuts of native 
Australian plants, which are done with zest, and perhaps 
might be looked upon with more zest if the author-printer 
had remembered to number his pages. The reader's 
sympathy with the pleasant audacity of this home-industry 
will carry him cheerfully through the verse, and sometimes 
he will find passages to reward him, as in the lyric on 
“Evening,” parts of the “Sweet Suicide of Eros,” and 
particularly in the poem which names the book. Mr. 
Clinton Scollard, on the contrary, comes in all the glory of 
full-deckle Strathmore antique, is delightfully printed and 
precious, but his pastels, like pastels, do not travel well, 
perhaps. Did slender hyacinths really, at Tintem, sway 
around him “ cheir peerless, purple bells,” and was the 
wild-plum then in bloom ? Blank-verse is the severest test 
a poet can have, and Mr. Scollard has hardly apprehended 
that fact. His mood of the “ Marsh’s Morning ” is good, 
and so are the lines, “At Roxmor,” but these are not 
enough to make up for a good many inferior pastels. The 
“ Web of Life ’’ is a strong volume of verse, and keeps a 
high level throughout: 

Before me through the fleecy mist she went, 

And ever and anon her body bent 

To gather milk-white mushrooms, dew-besprent, 

That huddled closely, waiting the noon heat, 

Or : 

For he Who sings is lord of kings, 

And song doth shake the golden throne, 

And rend the walla and towers of stone, 

are good, sound poetry, and “ Helen in Rhodos ” is some¬ 
thing still better, in parts, and so is “ Surrender,” and also 
“ Passion’s Harvest.” This is a volume worth re-reading. 
Mrs. Archer Gurney’s little legacy of verse will be welcome 
to her friends, and not unwelcome to those who had not 
the honour of knowing her. The poems of “ Annunciata ” 
and “ Lament ” are the best in the volume, and are simple 
and sincere. In the former the lover’s hate, expressed in 
the fiercest terms, melts immediately at the presence of the 
beloved, and in the latter the grief for the dead is tenderly 
set forth. Mr. Robbins, on the other hand, has not the gift 
of word-melody, nor any strong message to splutter through 
the unmanageable jangle of bumping syllables. The author 
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of the “ Day’s Journey,” and of nine other books of verse, has 
many things to say, and sometimes manages to say them; but 
she does not possess a file nor yet a friend with a sense of 
humour, or she would prune her lines. Can a key be sane 
or mad ? as she makes it in “ Spending.” She is peculiarly 
fond of similes from fox-hunting. The soul’s hounds bring to 
bay the flesh, and the dull are defined as people who never 
harry “ with hounds of keen thought” the “ red foxes of woe 
and of shame,” and the will is likened to a gold fox which 
man hunts with the black and white hounds of day and 
night: 

The old, wary, gold fox, whose bright tail twinkles still 
Through the gaps in the hedge of the universe bounds. 

But, unfortunately, man, while chivvying the fox snatches 
fiercely and “eats his desire’s bitter fruit.” Really few 
huntsmen, if any, eat the fox. Foxhunting has been 
unkindly defined as “ the unspeakable pursuing the 
uneatable.” 

Mr. Colum (why Padraic and not the baptism spelling ?) 
wakes the reader’s interest. Every one hopes that 
Ireland will give us a poet some day, and there does seem 
to be so much gold-dust about, that the miners any day 
might find the matrix. Lines like : 

And O! the swallows forget many wonders 
When walls with the nests rise up once more! 

are imaginative lines, and : 

Then the wet, winding roads, 

Brown bogs with black water ; 

And my thoughts on white ships 
And the King o' Spain’s daughter 

are musical. But there is not a single poem out of the 
twenty-five which will make men feel : this is an achieve¬ 
ment : but enough is done to make the reader angry that 
he cannot say so : 

And I who have lost her—the dear, the rare— 

Well, I got me this ballad to sing at the fair, 

'Twill bring enough money to drown my care 
Over the hills and Jar away. 

A man who can write that, deserves to be reviewed 
savagely for not working harder in the service of the muse 
whom he courts and loses. 

Mr. Papillon has done well to edit the late Mr. Conolly’s 
pleasant Latin verses. The desire to tag his favourite tit-bits 
into easy and melodious Latin verse is the mark of a man 
who has been taught classic literature, and not classic cram. 
To achieve that laudable desire is given to few, and only 
those who have tried their hands, say, at “ Phyllis is my 
Only Joy ” will understand how exquisitely Mr. Conolly 
has succeeded with that difficult young lady, in spite of 
her tricks: 

Sin paulo prtcibus favet rogantis 
Nil suetae memini protervitatis. 


THE STUDY OF NATURAL 
HISTORY 

Birds of the Loch and Mountain. By Seton P. Gordon. 
(Cassell and Co., 7s. 6d.) 

Some Nature Biographies. By John J. Ward. (John 
Lane, 5s.) 

The part which mechanical inventions have played in 
fostering and developing a love for the study of natural 
history is a curiously interesting one. The production, for 
example, of good microscopes at a moderate cost brought 
forth an army of enthusiasts intent on the study of the 
infinitely little ; wayside ditches and ponds were explored 
with tremendous zeal—mud and milk, fish-scales and 
feathers, fur and fleas were alike laboriously examined, and 
every possible device was adopted to bring new features 
thereof to light. While some, indeed, followed this 
pursuit rather with the object of collecting pretty objects 
than of unravelling the mysteries of Nature—that is to say, 
they found in the microscope an end in itself—others used 


the microscope only as a means to an end. But both 
contributed immensely to add to the sum of human 
knowledge and to the improvement of the microscope. 

More recently dry-plate photography and cheap cameras 
have turned the tide of Nature-study into other channels. 
The nearest ditch no longer suffices. In search of subjects 
for the camera men now risk their lives in climbing pre¬ 
cipitous cliffs, or lying hid for hours in bitter cold or 
broiling heat, to secure some coveted picture of bird or 
beast. More or fewer of these hunters—for hunters they 
are, though killing is, happily, no part of their hunting- 
sooner or later try their hand at writing a book wherein 
the story of their adventures is duly set forth and suitably 
illustrated. Of many of these books but little can be said 
save that they contain pretty pictures. Some, however, as 
might be expected, breaking entirely new ground, make 
really valuable additions to our knowledge of animals and 
plants in their native haunts ; while others, if of lesser 
mark, serve at least as most helpful and delightful guides 
to the wild places of Nature, or as fascinating companions 
to the less fortunate stay-at-home naturalists. 

Of the many books of this kind which have recently 
appeared, a small volume by Mr. Seton P. Gordon maybe 
taken as an excellent sample. He writes of the “ Birds 
of Loch and Mountain ” (Cassell & Co.), and in a way 
which shows that he is a good and accurate observer as well 
as a photographer of no mean skill. Some of the pictures 
which enliven these pages are, indeed, exquisite; while 
others, if less beautiful from a pictorial point of view, have 
a high scientific value. 

We heartily sympathise with his strictures on the insane 
persecution to which many of our most beautiful and most 
useful birds are subjected, in the interest, mostly imaginary, 
of game-preservation. The way in which owls, hawks, and 
eagles have been shot down, and trapped, and in many cases 
wholly exterminated to provide increased targets for 
“ sportsmen ” is nothing less than diabolical. And among 
the most fiendish of these must be reckoned that most 
barbarous engine the pole-trap, which, though prohibited 
by law, is, as a matter of fact, still commonly used. What 
the “ sportsman ” leaves to us the mere egg-collector takes; 
so that, between the two, in a few years our avifauna will 
have become reduced to sparrows and “game-birds”! 

The author of this book, however, lays himself open to 
a suspicion of insincerity, inasmuch as, though he professes 
to deplore the slaughter of the Golden Eagle, for example, 
he dilates on the " havoc ” which this bird makes among 
the grouse, though he must know that the damage be 
speaks of is grossly exaggerated. Furthermore, he goes 
out of his way to afford instruction as to the best way in 
which the nestlings of this fine bird may be captured! 
Such information one would have imagined he would have 
withheld 1 

But the mountain and moor are Elysian fields which 
only a very few can hope to explore. Most of us must be 
content with more humble hunting, though this need be 
no less fascinating. What a world of wonders lies at our 
very door is revealed to us by Mr. John Ward, who, in a 
small volume on “Some Nature Biographies” (John 
Lane & Co.), describes the life histories of a number of 
butterflies and moths, the strange metamorphoses of 
jelly-fish, and some of the marvellously beautiful micro¬ 
scopic animals such as the radiolaria. Besides these, 
however, he gives us some interesting chapters on botany, 
such as that on the horse-chestnut bud and its development 
into leaf, fruit, and flower ; “ A Piece of Coal; ” and the 
glassy skeletons of those microscopic plants known as 
diatoms, the skeletons of which, in their exquisite beauty 
of form, are to be reckoned among the greatest marvels 
in Nature. Though so minute as to require the highest 
powers of the microscope to make out their parts, these 
skeletons yet form a very considerable portion of the solid 
ground on which we tread ! 

Tastefully bound, and profusely illustrated by very 
beautiful photographs, this little book should prove a most 
valuable addition to the Children’s Library of Natural 
History Books. 
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STORIES OF ENGLISH 
CARDINALS 

Story of the English Cardinals. By the Rev. C. S. Isaac¬ 
son. (Elliot Stock, 6s. net.) 

There always seems to be a demand for books that deal 
with Court life, more especially should they give promise of a 
spice of scandal; and of late years we have had a veritable 
flood of literature purporting to let us behind the scenes 
(more or less) of the brilliant entourage of the Grand 
Monarque, and so forth. In the same way there would 
appear to be a lurking curiosity to pierce the inner circle 
of the Papal Court; and the Rev. C. S. Isaacson, M.A., has 
followed up his “ Story of the Later Popes ” by a pleas¬ 
antly-written “Story of the English Cardinals.” The 
prospectus of the volume before us assures the expectant 
reader that “ although this book is not written in a contro¬ 
versial spirit, many side-lights are thrown upon Roman 
Catholic methods and Jesuit intrigues.” Here and there 
the author seems to hint that “ he could an he would a 
fearsome tale unfold ; ” but those who, on the strength of 
the bait offered by the prospectus, get the book in the hope 
of revelations, are destined to be disappointed, for we 
learn nothing that we do not all know, or think we know, 
already. In fact, the volume can hardly be said to supply a 
want or to fill a void. It is merely a chatty, readable recast¬ 
ing of other men’s work, without any pretence to original 
research or without any attempt to elucidate difficulties. 
Indeed, it could hardly be otherwise, judging by the list of 
books used by the author in its compilation, for this exhibits 
an extraordinary jumble of more or less useful, and some 
certainly valueless, works. Such being the case, it would 
be unfair to judge this volume by too high a standard, for 
the pervading slipshodness would tend to cast some doubt 
on the general accuracy of the author’s methods. Thus, 
the “ list of books used ” starts with “ The National 
History of Biography ” (usually quoted by its own superior 
title of “Dictionary of National Biography”). John of 
Gaunt is said (p. 98) to have died in 1309. Wolsey’s 
creation as Cardinal is put down to the year 1555, twenty 
years after his death, I hat is not a solitary slip, for on 
the same page (148) he is said to have received the 
Great Seal as Lord Chancellor in the same impossible year. 
The date of a letter from the Bishop of Rochester to 
Cromwell is given as December 22nd, 1554, some years 
after the death of both writer and recipient (p. 171); and 
Dr. Richard Smith is stated (p. 220) to have been Vicar- 
Apostolic of All England in 1555. He was not even bom 
at that date, and died in 1655. Such errors may be due 
to inattentive proof-reading; they are nevertheless dis¬ 
quieting and destroy confidence. But the statement that 
Adam Easton became “ a monk of the Benedictine 
Order at the Blackfriars convent at Norwich” (p. 66) 
is an item of information which needs explaining, 
for it is difficult to understand how a man could be pre¬ 
pared for the Benedictine mode of life in a Dominican 
house ; it would be like saying that a cadet at Sandhurst 
was being trained for the Engineers or the Artillery. 

Of course the earlier Cardinals are, on the whole, of less 
interest than the later ones, and the material for their 
biographies is necessarily in many cases very scanty ; but 
when we approach modem times, when materials are 
abundant, it is trifling with the reader to be told, for 
instance (p. 259), that: 

The details of [Cardinal Manning's] administration have been so fully 
and so recently described in Purcell's remarkable biography that it 
seems unnecessary to repeat them here. 

It may be assumed that not all who read these pages have 
seen Purcell’s “ Life,” or could have ready access to it, 
or would care to tackle the two bulky volumes which 
contain it. 

On the whole, this volume gives a not unpleasant picture 
of remarkable, or prominent, or kindly men, of whom their 
countrymen may be justly proud, for they have upheld 
England’s prestige in the battle of wits with the pick of 


the ecclesiastical intellect of Europe during eight or nine 
hundred years. Nor will Roman Catholics, we fancy, have 
any reasonable cause to complain of this book, though here 
and there, possibly, exception might be taken to the 
personal opinions and obiter dicta that occur. Thus, it is 
averred that: 

With Pole the Pope was first and his lawful Sovereign second 
(p. 181). 

This would be countered by the Dislinguendum est of the 
chopper of logic: as to spirituals, transeat, concedilur; 
as to temporals, negatur; and, it may be presumed, he 
would proceed to justify his distinction. 


THREE GARDENING BOOKS 

Flower Grouping. Sketches in Colour and Notes in English, 
Scotch, and Irish Gardens. With Fifty-six Sketches 
in Colour. By Margaret Water field. (Dent, 21s. 
net.) 

Gardening for Women. By the Hon. Frances Wolseley. 

(Cassell and Co., Ltd., 5s. net.) 

The Booh of Garden Pests. By Hooper Pearson, F.R.H.S. 

(John Lane and Co., 2s. 6d. net.) 

Miss Waterfield’s book consists of a number of 
water-colour sketches from a variety of gardens in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, supplemented by writings, more or 
less bearing on the pictures, by a variety of authors. These 
give information which may be divided under three heads— 
a good deal of vaguely suggestive matter ; some lists which 
may prove valuable to gardeners who have not yet tried 
their hands at colour-grouping ; and some more particular 
information about the culture of certain bulbs and plants, 
which any handbook of gardening gives, and which strikes 
us as superfluous in a book of this description. 

We must not expect too much of letterpress so 
evidently written round pictures, but must rather look to 
these to justify the existence of the book. This, we think, 
they certainly do, though the sketches vary a good deal in 
quality, some being obviously more suited to the colour 
process employed than others. The more successful 
ones are those in which Miss Waterfield’s feeling 
for an architectural point has been gratified by the 
presence of a sundial, a tazza, or an old tower showing 
above a wall. The value of both clipped and Irish yews, 
treated as architecture, has also gone to the composition 
of some of Miss Waterfield’s most successful sketches. 
We find many of those in which this architectural touch is 
absent wanting in definition. The eye may wander over 
a tangle of flowers with pleasure and yet find it hard to 
recall the pleasure, when faced by some of Miss Water- 
field’s rather indefinite blotches, where all flower indi¬ 
viduality has been lost, without any compensating gain in 
mass form. 

The prints facing pp. 3, 52, and 126 are good examples 
of the avoidance of this error, and rise above the rather 
monotonous level of the majority. As far as can be judged 
without comparison with the original sketches, the colour 
reproduction is good, and the whole volume is attractively 
produced by Messrs. Dent. We should describe it as a 
very pleasing gift-book, for which, indeed, the author 
probably designed it, without claiming for it a permanent 
place in the literature of gardening. 

In Miss Wolseley’s book we have a collection of 
information which should prove very useful to women 
wishing to enter on a career as horticulturists. The 
author is careful to point out the drawbacks of gardening 
a3 a profession for women ; but in spite of this care she 
leaves us with a distinct impression that the thing is well 
worth doing, and well within the powers of the average 
healthy woman, if she be provided with the two qualities— 
tact and taste. Miss Wolseley is firm in pointing out that, 
as physically, woman, however athletic, cannot compete 
with man, so it must be by bringing intellect to bear on 
matters often banded over to an uneducated male, that she 
must enter the market as competitor. 
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The book contains much useful information as to means 
of training, with syllabuses of work in some foreign as well 
as English training colleges, and many addresses of clubs 
and institutes formed by or in aid of women with profes¬ 
sions. 

The “ worm i’ the bud ” we have taken on trust from 
poets and others, but the number and variety of worms, 
caterpillars, scales, &c., with their cures, as set forth in Mr. 
Hooper Pearson’s handbook, suggest that the garden of 
the future may consist rather of chemicals for the exclusion 
of pests than of the flowers they are used to protect. That 
the book will prove invaluable to the practical gardener is 
undoubted, as in easily accessible form it places accurate 
drawings and a clear text within reach of all who need 
this kind of information. 


THE JEWS IN ENGLAND 

The history of the Jews in England is, in the main, a 
history of money: 

Whether Jews were settled in England before the Conquest or not, 
it is certain that a Jewish immigration into England took place early 
in the reign of William the Conqueror. The exact date of their settle¬ 
ment is again unknown, but they came from Rouen, and their advent 
was one of the direct consequences of the Conquest. England at the 
period of the Norman invasion was inhabited almost entirely by land¬ 
holders of various grades, villeins, and Churchmen. A small propor¬ 
tion of the population was engaged in trades, but the commercial class 
was entirely unrepresented. The country was divided between the 
upper and lower classes, while of the middle there were as 
yet neither representatives nor substitutes. So long as the English 
were content to remain at home, either on their estates or in 
their villages, and took no praotical interest in external affairs, 
the ordinary produce of the soil and district was sufficient to 
supply their wants, and the baron, his retainers and villeins lived 
at home in plenty, and found sufficient to enable them to visit their 
neighbours on either friendly or hostile errands. When, however, the 
desire to leave that somewhat narrow orbit arose other needs came. 
Payment in kind when attempted beyond the smallest limits became 
so cumbersome as to be hardly practicable, and the wider one’s 
interests spread the more pressing became the necessity for a reliable 
and convenient means of exchange. To satisfy the requirements of 
the advance in the state of civilisation that marked the advent of 
the Normans to England, in the first place, coin and, in the second, 
the machinery of commerce were required. Both could be supplied 
by the Jews. Driven by persecution from almost all other callings 
in life, the Jews of Europe had perforce been compelled to devote 
themselves more and more to finance and trade. In these twin 
occupations, reinforced by their superior intelligence, due doubtless 
to the continual sharpening by persecution that Jewry had even then 
undergone, the Jews of the Middle Ages excelled. In the economy 
of Norman England the lews were well fitted to take the place of 
the middle-class, then lacking, and in the natural course, whether at 
the special invitation of the King or at their own initiative, the 
Jews must inevitably have found their way into the country. 

With this statement by Mr. Albert M. Hyamson in " A 
History of the Jews in England ” (Chatto and Windus), 
there is no neecf in the main to quarrel. Exception, how¬ 
ever, should be taken to two at least of the expressions 
which the author employs, which are shibboleths among 
the philo-Semites. “ Driven by persecution from almost 
all other callings in life ” does not fairly represent the con¬ 
dition of the Jews in Europe, or England, during the early 
and Middle Ages of Christian civilisation. In point of fact 
the Jew, and here is his singular force, has never allowed 
himself to be expelled from any situation in which he had 
discovered, or foreseen, the possibility of profit-making. 
This characteristic has given rise to the proverbial saying 
about the Jew, that “ if he be thrown out of the door he 
will come back through the window.’’ Pananti, the illus¬ 
trious Italian poet, who in 1808, or thereabouts, was made 

risoner in Algiers, and has left a picturesque account of 

is residence in the pirate citadel, put this question to an 
Algerine Jew named Durand: “ How is it that the Jews, 
who are treated by the Algerines as the lowest of slaves, 
who are liable to be tortured and murdered on the smallest 
excuse, and without any redress, persist in re maining 
here?” “You forget,” replied Durand/' the profits that 
we make!” Durand was at that time the so-called 
“King-” of the Algerine Jews—that is to say, the chief 
of the free Jewish community in. Algiers, but that did 
not prevent, shortly afterwards, a fanatical janissary from 


striking his head from his shoulders for the simple reason 
that he was a Jew. A similar fate awaited Bacri, who 
succeeded him as King of the Algerine Jews, and whose 
descendants were the prime movers in the ultimate down¬ 
fall of Algiers and its conquest by the French. Mr. Hern)’ 
Nevinson, the distinguished correspondent of the Daily 
Chronicle, made the same remark as Pananti in connection 
with k the massacre of the Jews in Russia, of which he 
was an eyewitness. A Jew might have had his whole 
family slaughtered in his presence, his house might have 
been burnt down, and his commerce destroyed. A few 
days later he would be selling cigarettes off a barrow in the 
street He had declined to budge, and was once more 
in business on the ruins of his home. There is no lack of 
evidence, moreover, to show that even the wholesale 
expulsions of the Jews from England by Edward the First 
did not prevent many Jews from returning to this country. 
Antony Munday, in his additions to StoWj refers to “ the 
unconscionable broking usurers, a base kind of vermin” 
that had crept into Houndsditch, “ discredit of the age, and 
of-the place where they were suffered to live,” and this 
could have applied at that time only to the Jews. It is 
more than improbable that the Jew could have been 
successfully excluded from any trade which he had really 
wished to ply. It has not been, and is not possible, to prevent 
the Jew from becoming even a Catholic priest, with respect 
to which point Borrow supplies valuable details in the 
“ Bible in Spain.” If, then, he became a usurer, the common- 
sense conclusion is that this trade better suited his tastes 
and inclinations than most kinds of manual labour. For 
many years, however, the Jews have been instilling into 
the minds of the Christian Simple Simons, the unsophis¬ 
ticated Protestants of this country, that but for the action 
of the bigoted Church, which forbade usury to all but 
Jews, the Jew would willingly have been a tiller of 
the ground 1 Alas 1 persecution cut this same ground 
from beneath his feet 1 Thus we see how evil deeds 
come home to roost. Shylock was a usurer because the 
Christian Church willed it so. He was a morbid out¬ 
come of Christianity, a product of persecution, the 
ugly child of our own misguided beliefs and principles. 
This theory must indeed lay soothing unction to die soul 
of the Jew, supposing that for one minute he believes if. 
But like that blessed word “ persecution,” upon which the 
Jewish communities have been morally and physically 
thriving for centuries past, it does not bear the test of 
impartial historical research. 

There is another phrase in the above lengthy quotation 
from Mr. Hvamson’s “History of the Jews in England 
which needs a note of interrogation. He speaks of the 
Jews who had come over in the wake of William the 
Conqueror’s army as “ being reinforced by their superior 
intelligence.” The author is referring to finance and com¬ 
merce more than to anything else, but none the less this 
pert theory that the Jew is more intelligent than the 
Gentile, which is so often brought forward with a general 
application by philo-Semites, should not be allowed to pass 
without protest. Clearly it cannot be maintained with any 
show of reason that the pickpocket is by the mere fact of 
his successful theft more intelligent than the man whose 
pocket he has picked. That the picking of pockets is a 
profession which requires audacity, skill, and intelligence 
is incontrovertible. A community of thieves would cer¬ 
tainly number a larger number of intelligent persons vw 
a higher average of brain-power and knowledge of the 
world than would be found in any ordinary English 
village. But that is where our estimation of their intern- 
gence must stop. It is so with the Jews; though I am tar 
from accusing all Jews of being dishonest. The brain ? 
the Jew has never proved itself to be a superior bram 
except in the successful carrying out of the more or »s 
shady money dealings whicn Mr. Hyamson calls, a Wtie 
euphemistically, “ finance.” In all other departments 0 
human work in which the mind has the largest share tn 
Jewish intellect has reached a very high, but, at best, on y 
second-rate level of accomplishment. .. 

• Mr. Hyamson explains cleariy-and, on the whole, fan? 
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the circumstances under which it fell to the Jews to 
establish money in England as the basis of commercial 
life and as the smews-oLthefuture.political life..of the 
nation. For this work, which was, of course, anything 
but disinterested, England owed a debt of gratitude to the 
Jews, which has, however, been more than amply repaid. 

Rowland Strong. 


“TOIL AND TROUBLE” 

Many efforts have been made to express in literature 
the life and mind of those who can only eat bread in the 
sweat of their faces. The object is excessively difficult of 
attainment, because toil has no artistic expression in itself, 
and literature requires in those who have undergone it 
the faculty of divesting themselves of the very mind which 
they are about to express. In the pastoral story, 
“ Children's. Children,”* Mrs. Muirhead Bone breaks new 
grou nd, the wrapping cl ay of ru r al life in its .deadest 
English species. We know well that this*clay can raise 
crops of aimed men'able to make empires both moral and 
material, but at the cost of what absorbing labour, and in 
literature by the criterion of what searching ordeals 1 I 
welcome Mrs. Bone’s book as the most remarkable work 
of fiction which has appeared for a long time ; or shall I 
call it rather, the most accurate study of life P 

There is no more terrible picture in the “ Comedie 
Humaine,” than the incarnation, in “ Les Paysans,” of the 
surd struggle between the cunning retentiveness of the 
soil, and the more intelligent acquisitiveness which would 
extract its treasures. Here Balzac deals with generalities ; 
he knows that the peasantry has little individual character 
expressible in words. He therefore avoids the character¬ 
isation, of which he was the greatest of masters. In “ Les 
Paysans” he creates no Vautrin, Cambremer, Michu, 
Marche-a-terre, Taboreau, Goriot, Grandet, nor Rogron. 
With Dickens, those who toil are either vehicles of his 
inimitable irony, immortal puppets in the-iroupe of Punch ; 
or mere solvents of the lachrymal glands. They end 
according to their deserts, in jail by the way of their own 
wits, or in comfortable circumstances by the way of their 
friends’ assistance. In any case, they must rise or fall; 
Dickens’s barometer cannot register their mean. George 
Eliot cannot approach the expression of toil nearer than 
Mrs. Poyser, Adam Bede, Hettie, Silas Mamer. They are 
the exponents of her moral or religious theories. They echo 
her reminiscences of her own mind under those of her expe¬ 
riences which most resemble theirs, recorded after she had 
passed under other influences. Elizabeth Gaskell wrote a 
powerful story too much forgotten, "The Crooked 
Branch.” Its appeal lies in the tragedy of sorrow, played 
by devoted parents, “ paying in heart’s care and heaviness 
of soul” for the crimes of their only child. Similarly 
in Monsieur Ren6 Bazan’s story, “ La Terre qui 
Meurt,” toil is clothed in the pathos of disappoint¬ 
ment in the fidelity of a son, and in surprise at the con¬ 
stancy of a hired servant. Juliana Horatio Ewing mitigates 
the dulness of toil, not itself very arduous, with her 
own gentle humour, and by treating of it in its relation to 
very kindly employers like herself. Lady Tennant now 
gives us cnarming sketches in a similar vein. In verse, 
Wordsworth idealises toil to such a degree, that every 
labourer becomes a philosopher in the employment of the 
Kosmos. His peasants, though expressed in totally different 
terms, are no more real than are the shepherdesses of 
Watteau. Barnes, an amalgam of toil and poetry, 
expresses truly exceptional classes only, such as grave¬ 
diggers, cobblers, and weavers—in fact, the “odd fishes” 
of rural life—whatever other sorts he may intend to 
pourtray. Crabbe, somewhat like George Eliot, writes of 
labour from memory, but in its severer forms. He observes 
it with a curious and much more human eye, and dissects it. 
But he translates its triviality by triviality of another sort. 

_ v» 1 i ■ ■ \ ■ . — * — :v” 1 "v 1 - ~ 

* “ Children’s Children.” By Gertrude Bone. With Drawings by 
Muirhead Bone. ’(Duckwbrth and Co:, 6 s.*and 25s. net.) - 


When he is not trivial, he is terrible, because he is 
describing positive tragedies or crimes. He cannot 
recreate the trivialities of labour, as Jane Austen recreates 
those of the society which she knew, though his power of 
realism is as great as hers, and he has far profounder 
sympathies. As to the country lads of Mr. A. E. Housman’s 
exquisite lyrics, they are all poets, pupils of the palaestra 
transported to Shropshire. 

There sleeps in Shrewsbury jail to-night, 

Or wakes, as may betide, 

A better lad, if things went right, 

Than most that sleep outside. 


And sharp the link of life will snap, 

And dead on air will stand 
Heels that held up as straight a chap 
As treads upon the land. 

Even in their crimes they are much simpler, tenderer, and 
more pathetic creatures than those of any of the poets 
I have, named, but therefore even further removed from 
any resemblance to the true English “ yokel.” Through a 
certain affinity between the authors, which I feel, but 
Cannot stop to analyse, I pass to Lady Gregory’s wonderful 
scenes, such as, 11 At the Jail Gate.” Lady Gregory does 
recreate truly the Irish peasant, as did Ouida the Italian 
peasant. Alas ! that we should have to speak of Ouida’s 
work as finished. But both the Irish and the Italian 
peasant are much more amenable than the English to 
expression in Art, because both move in the atmosphere of 
a religion which, whether it be truer or more moral or no, 
is more human than any atmosphere which has surrounded 
the English peasant for a very long time. Catholicism, 
and nothing else in Europe, if it encourage superstition 
(I hope so) or retard progress (Toward which pole ?) does 
give form and colour to country clay. Similarly in Scotland, 
a certain stem glare is cast on the poorest country life, by 
the amazing interest which the Scottish people take even 
. in theology, not to say divinity, and especially in that side 
of eschatology which deals with hell-fire—in fact in all 
kinds of religious controversy. It is well known that the 
itinerant medicine-man in Scotland cannot sell a single pill 
at a fair, without a preliminary discourse on Saving Grace 
or Original Sin. And I am told that this lullaby is still 
crooned with unction over Scottish cradles : 

The black-bull Popery he’s broken oot, 

And we'll all be murdered in our beds, 

Of that there’s n’ere a doot. 

Scott himself centres all the interest in those who toil in 
Scotland, either in their feudal devotion to their masters, 
as in Caleb Balderston, or in the profession of such 
monstrous creeds as that of douse Davie Dean. Once only 
does he appeal to their purely human interest; in the hero 
of that curiously modern ana despised story, “ The Two 
Drovers.” Even here the main interest of the story is, 
of course, its positive tragedy. The story seems to me to 
contain a germ of the later work of a great living writer, 
who throughout has more affinity with Scott than appears 
on the surface—Thomas Hardy. But “ Jude the Obscure," 
Mr. Hardy’s most elaborate study which approaches my 
subject, depends for its interest on the exceptional 
character of the hero among his fellows, and on such 
philosophic considerations as George Eliot uses to assist 
the course of her stories. 

In great labour there is Titanic interest The sweat of 
Vulcan in his workshop, the labours of Hercules, all the 
thews and sinews beloved by Michael Angelo, suggest the 
efforts and the triumphs of the human race. Recently 
Charles Read knew well the value of deadly violence as a 
setting to his study of labour in “ ’Tis Never Too Late to 
Mend,” and he used with effect the red glow of the 
furnaces and the flickering yellow flames of the glass- 
blowers’ ovens, in the infernos of Sheffield or Wigan. As 
Hilda Wangel would say, “ How thrilling! ” I do not 
forget Bums. Though I am little troubled by dialect, and 
find Scotch ballads the most beautiful that exist, I must 
frankly confess “imperfect sympathy.” I cannot read 
Bums. I must therefore admit that Burns may have 
■Achieved all that -I claim for Mrs. Muirhead Bone, for I 
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cannot compare them. But I do compare her achieve¬ 
ment with that of the writers whom I have mentioned, 
even of Balzac, Dickens, Scott, and Mr. Hardy. I have 
recalled them particularly because they all either decorate 
or impersonalise their subject. Mrs. Bone has no recourse 
to appeals to the imagination. She has personalised the 
sheer type of the hind under “ the slavery of making an 
impossible livelihood,” his toil, his trouble, and his very 
mind. Her theme is toil pure, the lifelong, unintelligent, 
scarcely productive toil of the very small English 
cultivator, hardly extracting his daily bread from the 
“ cursed ” ground, “ in the sweat of his face,” gradually 
sinking into the ground “ from which he was taken,” to 
feed in his turn its crop of “ briars and thistles.” It is 
such kind of toil that Mrs. Bone isolates absolutely and 
incarnates in Jacob Pyrah and his daughter Tamar. He 
works his own farm, he is neither master nor man, he 
has neither known nor shown fidelity. By his consuming, 
ill-directed toil he has supported himself, and for part of 
the time his wife and one daughter, until he is nearly 
eighty. He has been debarred the double blessing of 
corporal charity. He is not poor enough to receive, and 
he is too poor to give. When the story begins his wife is 
dead, and his daughter is just returning with her two 
small children, aged four and two, to live at the farm, tired 
of a husband who will not work. She has never known 
Love. She married as she will die, in the course of nature. 
She has never known hatred nor cruelty. Her husband 
was an unprofitable partner, and she dissolved partnership 
in the ordinary course of business. The children open 
a door to such, marks of love as these two poor hinds are 
able to show. They soon fall into an unfenced pool and 
are drowned. Their mother dies of a common sickness, 
and the old man is again left quite alone, waiting to fall 
into the grave, without sign of knowledge whether he is 
seed or husk. This is Mrs Bone’s theme, and these two 
are her protagonists. She groups round them four other 
persons. An elderly brother of Pyrah represents rural 
levity—Mrs. Bone burdens us only with as much as is 
essential to her canvas. A weak-minded woman, who is 
badly treated by the cold cunning of another peasant, 
supplies in her history the element of misdemeanour neces¬ 
sary to truth. A “converted” mason, John Eglathome, 
with the late Mrs. Pyrah, represents religious imagina¬ 
tion, and all idea, even the most rudimentary, of 
any deity whatever; Pyrah and his daughter express 
none of any kind, not even of Providence. It may 
be assumed that, by reflexion from the pious Mrs. 
Pyrah, they perhaps exercise one supernatural virtue— 
patience; but, like their love, it is rather the instinct 
of those mild gregarious beasts which nourish their 
young, and low or bleat when one of their kind falls into a 
pit. In this restraint Mrs. Bone is absolutely realistic; her 
first and greatest achievement is in the re-creation of these 
two harmless human beasts, and her success in interesting 
her readers in them. She has expressed the inexpressive, 
which all former writers have found inexpressible. But it 
is impossible for any art to do this by other means than 
that of contrast. It is by means of religious imagination 
in the other personae that Mrs. Bone gives these two 
characters their salience. 

The phenomenon of what is called “ Conversion ” has 
never been more simply or more sincerely treated than she 
treats it in the scene in the village meeting-house. I would 
willingly quote here the whole six pages which tell how a 
student had been sent trudging seven miles through the 
rain and mud to conduct the Sunday prayer-meeting, how 
he arrived wet and cold : 

. . . depressed with the knowledge that he was always sent to 
these out-of-the-way congregations, which were invariably the same- 
two or three serious old people, a labourer or two, who would 
fall asleep in the indoor warmth, a handful of whispering boys 
and girls, and a woman with a baby which would wake up 
and cry when the hymn stopped. He hung his dripping coat on 
a nail behind the pulpit .... and doggedly began his service. 
A hymn rose feebly in several keys, but the boys and girls knew 
the chorus, and finished each verse with a run. It was lacking in 
dignity, and tne words were solemn. At the end of. the hymn 
they bad to wait until an old deaf woman, who sung it at her own 


time, had finished. A boy tittered, and his mother shook her head 

at him.The student began to pray. He was feeble in 

prayer, and he knew it. An “ Amen 1" arose at regular intervals from 

an old man who sat among the children.The weight o( 

lifting this congregation heavenward pressed heavily on the student 

A feeling of compunction stole over him at his lack of 
interest, and he began the usual final pleading more 
earnestly: 

“ Is there one such soul in this house ? One sinful soul that needs 
cleansing and pardon, one weak soul that needs guidance, one whom 
no man stretches out his hand to save ”- 

Suddenly, from the back of the drowsy congregation came a 
shuffling of feet, and a hoarse voice with a painful stutter called out: 

“ That's me !” 

Every one turned, wide awake as though a peal of thunder had 
roared unexpectedly outside. The boys in front screwed themselves 
round and knelt on the bench, staring with open months at John 
Eglathome, who was on his feet, looking at the preacher. 

“That’s me, Mester!’’ he repeated with the same stutter; "that's 
what I want! ” 

There was a dead silence. The student's pulses began to beat 
heavily, and he opened his mouth to speak, but no sound came A 
young girl began to cry. It was as if one of the bulls from the meadow 
had entered the chapel and bellowed with articulate words. It 
might even be as dangerous. The old man who sat among the children 
rose from his seat in the other aisle, and made his way round the front 
of the pulpit to the back of the chapel, his white hair shining under 
each lamp in turn. Every one watched him. He caught John EgU- 
thome’s attention also as he drew closer. John sat down heavily in 
his seat, onoe again repeating, “ That's me!" this time a little 
sullenly. 

“ Yes, that’s you, John 1 ” said the old man, cheerfully. 


The old man, keeping his hand still on John’s arm, began a little 
timidly to pray, when John, without any warning, burst into sobs. He 
made no attempt to cover his face, which was at every violent ay 
distorted hideously, as if the muscles would be rent apart by this 
unwonted human feeling. Through his tears be still watched the old 
man, who, relieved of his timidity by this sudden human contact, went 
on with his prayer: 

"O God! Thou knowest that we’re all sinners in Thy sight, and 
this ’ere man has been a great sinner before Thee. I've knowed 'im 
ever sin he wur born, and he’s been no good to man or b-sast, but a 
by-word for cadging and wickedness. But his hard heart's broken 
now, Lord, and he’s crying like a child because of his wicked ways 
He's feeling after Thee, Lord, same as a weaned child its mother. 
O God 1 Thou’st spoke peace to many a soul in this house of prayer. 
Give this poor penitent pardon for his sins as Thou hast many a one 
before, and let ’im rise up a new man in this very hour. Take 'im by 
the hand and lift ’im up on his feet as Thou didst that sinful man in 
days of old, and say to 'im, 1 Go, and sin no more.’ Lord, help this 
poor lad that’s crying for 'is wicked ways. Thou didst overtake many 
a one of us in our sins, and now Thou's caught ’old of this lad that 
nobody else had a mind of. Bring ’im to the Cross, Lord Jesus, and 
let 'im have a sight of Thee suffering for 'im and dying for his sod. 
Wash ’im dean again from all his sins. 4 Neither passion nor pride 
Thy love can abide, But melt in the fountain that flows from Thy side; 
Come then from above, Its hardness remove, And vanquish his heart 
By a sight of Thy love.’ While he’s crying here before Thee, speak 
peace to 'ira. Come in this very hour, Lord Jesus, and save his soul 
an Thy love and mercy. Amen ! ” 

The old man ceased, but his lips still moved. The woman in the 
front pew murmured at intervals, “Lord, save souls! Lord, save 
souls 1 ” with a deep respiration. A baby who had been sleeping at 
the breast gave a querulous cry, followed by the hurried hushing ot 
its mother. 


[The lad] watched the old man with an obedient and attentive p*- 
He, opening his eyes and meeting his look, smiled, and with confident 
simplicity said, as if speaking to a child : 

“ He wants you to be a good lad, John." 

John nodded. 

“ Would you like to get up on your feet and tell 'em so ?" asked the 
old man, giving his hand. John took it, and with another scuffle, 
holding tight to the bench, said, with a stutter of interminable length: 

“ I’m going to be a good lad for ever and ever. Amen.” 

** Amen 1 ” echoed one or two voices, and thee John shuffled in his 
old way out of the chapel. 

What it portended no one knew. Old Summers believed that the 
Spirit of God had passed by and breathed on the outcast, but be was 
so old that no one took much notice of him. 

44 I hope he's not going to do anything like that again,” said a young 
woman in a thick voice. “ He did frighten me—my heart’s beating 
ye ‘" 

“ He shouted out 4 That's me 1 ’ and I jumped up," said a man- ,' 
didn't know wheer I was. 4 That’s me ! ’ he shouts, as if somebody« 
got hold of him.” 

This remarkable description is retrospective of the con¬ 
version of John Eglathome, which resulted in a mete ** 1 
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of some five-and-thirty years of virtuous conversation. 
Later in the book (pp. 232 to 241) Mrs. Bone describes in 
passages on a still higher plane the exquisite sympathy 
which this same Confirmed convert shows to Pyrah and his 
daughter overwhelmed by the drowning of the children. By 
doing violence to the most sacred secrets of his own heart, 
he seeks to relieve their dumb sorrow by giving it vent. He 
reveals his own spiritual experiences concerning the death 
of his wife, whom he had loved tenderly. It is a masterly 
picture which I shrink from spoiling by selection. Mrs. 
Bone achieves the almost dramatic realisation of practical 
piety. 

In these passages, and generally throughout her story, 
Mrs. Bone shows a power of self-effacement very rarely 
combined with a power of personalisation such as hers. 
Throughout her whole book she keeps one end only in 
view—the expression of the mind of her characters. She 
gives no hint of any problem or theory. Her silence 
represents the dumbness of the peasant’s mind, she makes 
his one mode of expression, the religious mode, her own. 
Does she find his hymns grotesque or devotional ? She 
makes no sign. To him theyare the outpourings of the Spirit; 
she records them as the response from the abyss of certain 
human hearts to the abyss of God, without seeking to 
measure relative human profundity. She deals with inani¬ 
mate Nature similarly. She has much of Jefferies’s feeling 
for Nature, but she will not allow herself to caress her as 
he does, less she should identify her with herself, as he 
does so completely. She sets aside the mood in which she 
begins her story, and schools herself to regard Nature as 
the subject of toil, the wilful creature from which the 
labourer extracts his life. She forces herself to regard the 
folding of the plains as “ the land ; ” trees, as timber ; the 
chequer of cloud and sunlight, as weather ; the snowflakes 
and the raindrops, as manure; “ the tender bowed locks of 
the corn,” as crops. Nothing must divert attention from 
the dumb, cloaked persons of her drama. I have spoken 
of her intense realism in forcing expression out of them ; 
she is so absorbed in that object that she sacrifices photo¬ 
graphic accuracy in presenting their surroundings. Such 
would detract from their life. A branching elm over¬ 
hanging a steep bank is not felled en masse, as she 
describes, but with much lopping of its great branches. 
She calls a hoe “ antiquated ; ’’ I submit to her the emen¬ 
dation “ worn out,” for I much doubt whether the agricul¬ 
tural hoe has changed, except in material, since the days 
of Cain. She forgets that a sampler in a picture-frame 
could scarcely hold together for a year exposed to the 
English climate in an open churchyard. These trifles 
do not detract in the least from the vivid truth of 
the story. Mrs. Bone makes one, more serious mis¬ 
take. The change of John Eglathorne from “a half¬ 
witted lad ” to a self-supporting workman is a psy¬ 
chological impossibility. “Conversion” may possibly 
develop the moral faculties, but it cannot so entirely 
change the mental. Again, she is chronologically inexact. 
She places her story too late. This is of small importance; 
she has given enduring life to a type, whether it continues 
contemporary with us or not. But considering what I 
have said, it would be unjust to the spirit of progress not to 
acknowledge frankly that it is fast abolishing the type, if it 
has not already done so. It would be unjust to the men 
of the Oxford Movement not to point out that Mrs. Bone’s 
village would now be bard to find in England. Apart from any 
religious consideration, the men of that movement realised, 
perhaps largely unconsciously, that the' Zeitgeist close 
upon them was the Instinct of Expression. By providing for 
it in the only civilising influence which affects the hind, Reli¬ 
gion, they imposed no education upon him ; they provided 
for his demands. The movement was the precursor of the 
growing instinct, and we do not always realise how much 
we owe to it incidentally, for colouring and forming the 
clay, nor how widely it has spread, ritualising, as it has, 
the most puritanic deportment, and touching with wilful 
decoration the severest spiritual utility. 

.- -- . - ’ - • M. A. - 


RICHARD JEFFERIES 

During the last few years the fame of Richard Jefferies 
appears to have passed under a cloud, and his works have 
been made the subject of much adverse criticism. There 
are not wanting, however, indications of a revival of 
interest, and it may be worth while to inquire whether the 
author of “ Field and Hedgerow ” and “ The Gamekeeper 
at Home” may not, after all, be destined to occupy a 
permanent niche in the Pantheon of English literature. 

It is obvious that his appeal must always be to a com¬ 
paratively small number of readers. His form was at 
times faulty, and his sentences not infrequently bear the 
marks of hurried and careless composition. He was not, 
like Izaak Walton, a great artist. One need not be an 
ardent devotee of rod and line to enjoy the measured and 
stately prose of “ The Compleat Angler ; ” but Jefferies 
demands from his reader an interest in his subject-matter 
almost as keen as his own. Without that interest he will 
infallibly prove dull, tedious, and uninspired. 

His critics have accused him of declining into a mere 
compiler of catalogues, and Mr. Quillcr-Couch, in an 
amusing essay, has pressed his charge home with consider¬ 
able force. There is, it must be admitted, some truth in 
the indictment; but the offence is, at the worst, pardon¬ 
able. I think it was Mr. E. V. Lucas who once wrote a 
paper on the poetry of a rose-grower’s catalogue, and 
there must be quite a lot of people, beside myself, who 
experience an intense joy in the repetition of such words 
as “ celandine,” “ violet,” “ woodspurge,” or " primrose.” 
The works of Richard Jefferies are full of this nomen¬ 
clature of the fields and woodlands. They are fragrant 
with the breath of honeysuckle and wild thyme, and all 
the varied odours of a country lane. He could never have 
enough of Nature, and it is possible that he occasionally 
miscalculated the requirements of his reader. In “The 
Pageant of Summer,” one of the finest of his essays, he 
has described, with an almost microscopic minuteness, the 
appearance of a country meadow on a day in June. There 
is nothing that escapes his attention, for there is nothing 
that he does not love. 

His worst fault would appear to have been a false and 
distorted sentimentality. It is difficult to realise that he 
was a contemporary of Darwin. He was, indeed, hope¬ 
lessly out of touch with current scientific thought and 
speculation. While Tennyson was writing of Nature, “red 
in tooth and claw with ravine,” Jefferies was inditing 
panegyrics on the friendliness of the flowers. He affords 
a marked contrast in this respect to such a writer as Thomas 
Hardy, who discerns in external Nature the working of 
those pitiless and cruel laws which appear to direct and 
control the life of man. In one of the finest and most 
characteristic of his poems Hardy describes how, in a 
moment of weariness, he sought relief from the cares and 
vexations of City life in the sylvan peace of a wood, only, 
however, to be rapidly disillusioned : 

Sycamore shoulders oak, 

Bines the slim sapling yoke, 

Ivy-spun halters choke 

Elms stout and tall. 

But in the ears of Richard Jefferies the pipes of Pan are 
never shrill. The gods above may be pitiless or impotent, 
but in the life of the fields there is love, and helpfulness, 
and warmth. 

Jefferies had little of the scientific spirit. The dominant 
note in his writings is a sensuous enjoyment of the life of 
Nature, tempered by an intellectual pessimism which was 
probably the result of ill-health. He had a vivid apprecia¬ 
tion of colour, and loved to describe the effects of light on 
flowers, or the blue shadows chasing each other across the 
downs. For the jargon of the laboratories he displayed 
the profoundest contempt, and he would gladly have 
burned all books of botany. “ The books have yet to be 
written,” be wrote; and, again, in a moment of genuine 
illumination, “ I want the soul of the flowers.” 

. It was through Nature that he looked for the ultimate 
and supreme revelation-to mao; He was-never tired of 
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dreaming of a larger life, a life that should be free from 
commonplace duties and sordid cares, a life at one with 
the trees, the rivers, and the hills : 

I hope (he writes) that at some time, by dint of bolder thought and 
freer action, the world shall see a race able to enjoy it without stint, a 
race able to enjoy the flowers with which the physical world is 
strewn, the colours of the garden of life. To look backwards with 
the swallow there is sadness, to-day with the fleck of cloud there is 
unrest; but forward, with the broad sunlight, there is hope. 

This conception possessed him fo such an extent that it 
succeeded in crowding all other interests out of his mind. 
He could not find words with which to express the new 
emotions and ideals which clamoured for utterance, and in 
“ The Story of my Heart ” he attempted the impossible. 
He became sublimely inarticulate. 

It is, I think, on his earlier works that his fame must 
ultimately rest, and particularly on such books as “ The 
Gamekeeper at Home ” and “ The Amateur Poacher.” His 
delineations of rural landscape are executed' with a grace 
and delicacy which have never been surpassed in English 
descriptive literature. 'Something of the charm, of a fast 
Vanishing perlod'.isjfl'eserved irr these records, the gracious 
and leisurely life of an English homestead-In days when 
the countryside afforded an ample sustenance to the farmer 
and the agricultural labourer, the gossip of a village ale¬ 
house, the pleasant intercourse between squire and peasant 
It is surely not too much to assert that Richard Jefferies 
will be read and loved when the life which he described 
so faithfully shall have disappeared before the advent of 
multitudinous factories and the tramping of great armies. 

T. Michael Pope. 


THE FANATICS 

The human mind, as psychology reveals it to us, is a 
strange and wonderful organism. Thoughts, often 
wild and curiously disconnected, sometimes almost 
supernaturally clear and coherent in the rare inspiration 
of genius, flit through it from the dim and vast sub- 
consciousness that lies beyond the threshold of all 
conscious being, uplifting saint and poet to the Divine 
on the wings of Imagination, but driving the unimagi¬ 
native materialist, if he cannot break free from them, 
into the frenzied fancies of heretical -fanaticism. For 
the basis of all heresies and the motive-power of all 
fanaticisms is a mental obsession: the mind, by long 
dwelling upon a single isolated truth, gradually over¬ 
emphasises its importance and loses sight of its pro¬ 
per relation to the whole body of Catholic doctrine. 

Frequently this religious obsession is associated with 
a morbid spiritual vanity that amounts to moral per¬ 
version. 

It was Sunday evening and a grey fog hung over the 
city, saturating everything with its moisture and ob¬ 
scuring, as with a thick veil, the familiar landmarks. 
Groping my way through a network of narrow streets 
I reached the “ Horsefair ”—an open, railed-in tri¬ 
angle, the favourite haunt of loafers, out-of-works and 
itinerant evangelists. I paused for a moment, uncer¬ 
tain of my direction, when, from somewhere in the 
centre, came the sound of a man’s voice—the voice of 
a raucous Boanerges, whose tongue of triple brass 
was denouncing the terrors of hell upon all and sundry 
who should refuse' to accept the message of this self- 
appointed prophet. Guided by the hubbub—for there 
were frequent interruptions—I crossed over and joined 
the outskirts of a small crowd surrounding the central 
arc-lamp, which dimly illumined their upturned faces 
and the wet asphalte beyond. The preacher, a short, 
dark man, with a heavy moustache and a mass of 
tangled brown hair, the grime of many days upon his 
collarj and a tattered Bible in his hand, was gesticu¬ 
lating wildly, amid the scarcely-concealed mirth of the 
bystanders, as he thundered impartially against Society 
®dd Socialism, Churchmen and •Nonconformist's—in 


short, everyone except a few like-minded fanatics, 
whose election to salvation had apparently set them 
above the moral standard exacted of publicans and 
sinners. 

A tirade against Socialism, containing few facts, but 
much offensive mud-throwing, provoked one of the 
crowd to retaliate, and a duel of words ensued—the 
preacher, heated and abusive, aspersing his opponent’s 
morals and consigning him to the bottomless pit; the 
Socialist, cool and argumentative, stolidly indifferent 
to the other's personalities, and cynically enquiring 
whether they might be taken as a fair sample of 
Christian charity. 

Disgusted with the altercation, I was about to pass 
on, when physical exhaustion compelled the preacher 
to stop, and my attention was drawn to his comrade, 
who now took up his parable and prayed. A tall, 
gaunt man, with iron-grey, hair .wearing a thread-bare 
overcoat that may.on.ce have been black,.but had be¬ 
come a curious nondescript shade of-green, -on his 
heat a round felt hat, much battered, which looked as 
if it might have been the cast-off head-gear of some 
Dissenting minister, and in his eyes the far-away glint 
that betokens a visionary, he might well have passed 
for a typical example of one of Cromwell’s “ Fifth 
Monarchy ” men. In marked contrast to his prede¬ 
cessor, he spoke throughout in a quiet, even tone; 
volcanic fire and energy had given place to a glacier- 
like coldness; yet here, too, there was no attempt at 
argument, but crass ignorance and unqualified denun¬ 
ciation; for these men rely blindly on the fantastic 
promptings of a disordered sub-consciousness—and 
deem them direct inspirations from the Most High. 
They alone are the elect of God; the rest of tis are 
marked with the sign of the Beast. A distinguished 
scientist, a prominent Dissenter, and a Socialist leader 
are linked together as a Trinity of Evil—representing 
severally No Bible, No Blood, and No God. And 
the unemployed are exhorted to pray for work and then 
—sit down on their hams and wait till it comes to their 
doors! 

I recognised the man. A cobbler by trade, he pre¬ 
ferred to loaf about the “ Horsefair,” babbling of the 
mysteries that are beyond the ken of him and all his 
kind, while his poor, suffering wife toiled all day as a 
charwoman, and his children lacked bread to eat. Only 
the other day I endeavoured to persuade her to go into 
the hospital for an operation; but it was impossible, 
she said. Who would look after her home and her 
children? Yes; she had tried remonstrances; she had 
begged him to stick to his last; she had told him that 
a man’s wife and children should be his first care; but 
she had only been beaten for her pains. One night, 
when she had broken down and cried, he had clutched 
her by the throat and threatened to choke her if ever 
she interfered with him again. Since then she had 
not dared. 

And this was the man who expounded the Scriptures 
in the “ Horsefair ” and exhorted sinners to wash 
them in the Blood of the Lamb and be clean! It is the 
old Antinomian heresy; an exclusive obsession of the 
doctrine of justification by faith—the elect can do no 
wrong. Like a noxious weed, it takes root and 
flourishes in the congenial soil of Puritanism, to bring 
forth its fruit in due season—hypocrisy and corruption 
and all manner of uncleanness. For it is to these that 
the Apostle applies the proverb: “The dog is turned 
to his own vomit again; and the sow that was washed 
to her wallowing in the mire.” 

The preacher had finished, and the little crowd of 
human souls, filled, like the prodigal son, with “the 
husks that the swine did eat,” was slowly swallowed 
up. in the fog. And as I turned away there arose be¬ 
fore mine eyes a vision of an England after Mr. 
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McKenna's own heart—an England of “ simple Bible 
teaching,” where every child was left to interpret the 
Divine Mysteries according to the darkness of his own 
ignorance, and false prophets thundered at every 
street-corner, blind leaders of the blind into the ditch 
of heresy and schism; where the “saints” multiplied 
and sinned exceedingly, and the gospel of- hypocrisy 
and ugliness brooded over the land. And then—faint 
and low—came the rise and fall of a chant from a 
church hard by, as the choir sang the “ Clamavi in 
toto corde meo.” I stood beneath the chancel win¬ 
dow and listened ; the psalm had struck a sympathetic 
chord; its words were strangely in harmony with my 
mood. For they sang the concord of words and deeds, 
of faith and works, which makes the lives of those who 
have it a:veritable .symphony of celestial music, bring¬ 
ing to. all-'who hearken to its- strains the-greatest of 
God's gifts—His-'peace. : - • • - - 

: - - * Ernest D. Lee. • 


SOTTO VOCE 

When time shall have adjusted the reputations of our 
.Victorian writers, clipping a little here, and, perhaps, 
giving in some tribute of conscience-money there, it 
will, when all is done, remain true that the group was 
splendid, and numerous enough to be called a crowd. 
The age of the last Queen Regnant will bear, at least, 
comparison in literary importance with that of Eliza¬ 
beth or Anne. The second Mary never reigned alone, 
or was in anything but name a Queen Regnant at 
all, as indeed there was no reason why she should have 
been even a Queen Consort: the first held too brief a 
page, and filled it too full of sombre event to leave 
room for literature upon it. 

No doubt some unborn champion of the Victorian 
age will claim for it a literary eminence as great as that 
of the age of Elizabeth, and, if Shakespeare gives him 
trouble, he will urge that Shakespeare belongs to no 
age, as the Teutonic critic already refuses to acknow¬ 
ledge that he belongs to any country. 

As for the present new-born era—no one seems 
about to be delivered of any immense literary reputa¬ 
tion ; a mountain or two may have announced itself in 
labour, but only mice have been, so far, brought 
forth. And now seven years of the new century are 
gone. ■ 

It may be a relief, perhaps, instead of scanning the 
horizon for a reputation to come, to cast a glance or 
two back on those that stand over from the late century 
and reign that ended so nearly together. If that is 
done, it will be inevitable that we should catch sight 
first of what seems least removed, so that our atten¬ 
tion will be arrested by three great figures not really 
belonging to this new age, spluttering in its cradle, but 
leaning over into it, as trees may into a garden where 
they did not grow. 

To speak of Mr, Swinburne and Mr. Thomas Hardy 
as nineteenth-century survivals may seem odd when it 
is remembered that both are younger than Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain; nevertheless, it is true that both they and Mr. 
George Meredith do belong to the great literary age 
which is finished, and not to that which we are quite 
ready to see begin. 

Mr. Swinburne is destined to afford subject matter 
for much discussion and speculation by the historians 
of letters in a future generation. Why was he never 
Laureate ? Who were supposed to have been his com¬ 
petitors, seeing that he long outlived the only two 
English poets of his time who could ever have been 
weighed against him as rivals ? 

No doubt it will be remembered who some of the 
Laureates have been, and the explanation of Swin¬ 
burne’s unlaurelled brow will be found in the breathed 
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heads of Shadwell, Nahum Tait, Nicholas Rowe and 
Eusden, Colley Cibber and Henry James Pye. A 
chaplet that could fit them was scarcely to be crammed 
on Swinburne-—yet Spenser had worn it big enough for 
Ben Jonson (though Samuel Daniel must have lost it 
many leaves): and his friends seem to have thought 
that it fell down loosely over Wordsworth’s face, some¬ 
what obscuring his cold radiance. Swinburne’s radi¬ 
ance was, at all events, never cold; though we need not 
discuss now whether poetry must be “ moral,”- or 
art either: it is enough to say here that, if all were 
removed that the dullest criticism could disapprove, 
enough would remain to furnish forth a dozen such 
Laureates as we have named (if only it could have been 
shared among them) with bays to hide their baldness, 
and leave its owner a poet still. Not onfy is he im¬ 
mensely, a poet, but he has tire rarer distinction of 
being a poet only. Browning was in the first place, a 
thinker, caring, as it seems, so much more for his 
thoughts than for his poetry that he thrust them on 
the latter’s company over roughly, over copiously, so 
that the too tightly packed chariot of his muse had 
not always room enough for the muse herself, who got 
smothered in corners, and crammed away behind a 
plethora of ideas that might as well have walked. 
Tennyson was all for expounding, but he had not 
always quite so much to expound as he fancied: when 
he had anything to say it was always an even chance 
he would oversay it. If Browning had commonly too 
many ideas for his words, Tennyson had often too 
many words for his ideas, and. he did not know how 
to leave off singing when he had got to the end of his 
tune. Both great poets have paid their penalty. 
Numbers of readers accuse Tennyson of being univer¬ 
sally shallow because his profundity is not invariably 
alarming, and of being flatly verbose because he did 
sometimes write poetry when there was no particular 
occasion for him to write anything at all. Of Brown¬ 
ing it is, on the other hand, glibly assumed that he is 
incomprehensible, malignantly involved, purposely 
difficult, and repulsively dry. The result is that many 
who are not really stupid are shy of the trouble of 
reading Browning; whereas Tennyson’s punishment is 
that the stupid are the most ready to read him, out of 
a wrong idea that he is just the tuppeny-halfpenny 
poet for them, and they do not change their minds till 
they stumble into some of his better work; nor 
necessarily then, for they are always capable of mistak¬ 
ing it for his worse. 

Swinburne does not lift his voice to preach, cr to 
teach either, but because he has to sing, and cannot 
open his mouth without pouring music from it. It is 
the melody he fills the ear with, and it is for the song 
he cares. The words are enough and their beauty is 
their power. They could not be translated into prose 
any more than the throstle’s song, or the nightingale’s, 
could be rendered in score. Nevertheless the bird’s 
lyric teaches, though he pours it forth in “ unpremedi¬ 
tated art,” with no care at all of teaching, and though 
we ourselves could never analyse his lesson, or dissect 
it into phrases, and dissolve it into themes. God’s 
sublimest messages may be without speech; and he 
who wrote of Wisdom knew that the circle of the 
stars, the sun and moon and the great water were also 
among the prophets. Every teacher is not conscious 
of his own teaching, or master of it; it is often deeper 
than himself, and stronger, with significance he can 
only half divine. Yet God has sent him, as He sent 
Balaam. 

The sea and the sun, the woods and meads of green 
and gold, the storm and summer shower, have more to 
tell of God than all the preachers have ever drawn 
from' them: thus every song that is lovely sings of 
Him, • whatever the theme be;,every instalment bf 
beauty a hint of the splendours that gem His gar- 
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ments; every sweet odour a reminder of the fragrance 
of His Feet. 

A great poet cannot help being a great teacher, 
though he may strike no pose of instruction. Nor do 
we mean in saying that Swinburne’s words are of 
themselves sufficient, in their vocal perfection, that 
they in fact voice nothing. One needs no knowledge 
of Italian to be swayed by the glorious, sublime 
sonance of Dante; and perhaps an Italian with little 
English would, if he had the ear for music, be moved 
by the Triumph of Time; language is Swinburne’s pipe 
on which he plays to the heart, through the ear, of 
everyone who can listen. Words are his angels, and 
every syllable from his lips a feather in their wings. 
He gives colour to sound itself, and weaves pictures 
of arras out of harmony. Expression with him is not 
merely an acquired knack, but an innate, an inevit¬ 
able function of life, like breathing. It carries him out, 
as on a tide, into the irresistible ocean of poetry, where 
his themes themselves are but islets, jewels in a greater 
sapphire sea, where one may land and linger, or just as 
well gaze upon, leaving their guessed beauties un¬ 
invaded. Swinburne, like Shelley and Keats, is a poet 
because he cannot help himself. Some are born great, 
some have achieved greatness, and some have had it 
thrust upon them: these three were born poets, had 
it thrust upon them by a fate that loved them, and 
achieved it. 

No one would compare the other two great 
survivors, Meredith and Hardy, and only the 
factious must be forever contrasting. One is essentially 
English, though great English writers are not always 
massive, as Mr. Hardy is. He takes us out of doors, 
where Thackeray would have pulled us by the elbow 
upstairs (the back stairs, mostly), £0 sneer at the people 
in the drawing-room. Dickens was usually indoors, 
too, hanging about kitchens, and not always even 
knowing the difference between the kitchen and the 
housekeeper’s room. Nor did he much care to know. 
He prefers parlours behind shops, or in mean lodgings, 
or in debtors’ prisons. Hardy never wants to go near 
town houses at all; his folk would be out of drawing 
in them; they need wide-spaces, free air, and broad 
distances, large foregrounds, and deep backgrounds. 
He has not much to say of what people eat and drink, 
or of what they wear; the life to him is more than the 
meat, and the body more than the raiment. He has no 
great nose for a snob, and is no truffle-dog of sub¬ 
terraneous vulgarities or piteously disguised mean¬ 
nesses. Even vulgarities on the surface do not cry out 
to him for castigation. His humour is the back-front 
of pathos. He is not comic like Dickens, or malig¬ 
nantly witty like Thackeray. He cannot be profane 
with humanity, or flippant with it. He does not love 
to see the image of God in plush, or care to watch it 
over-eating itself. He is not a burly Popd, as 
Thackeray aimed at being, or a slum-Congreve, as 
Dickens nearly was. Pope was of his own time, and 
Congreve of his; Hardy’s is not the mere local 
cleverness of a period, for his men and women 

are of the eternal sort like Shakespeare’s. They 

do not owe their interest to fashion, or their 

quaintness to the lack of it. No one pre¬ 
tends that Thackeray had not genius to portray 
human beings, but he did not care for the most human 
part of them; the adjective was dearer to him than the 
substantive: the spots on a man’s face were 

more to him than the man, the false accents 
more than the voice, especially if it were min¬ 
cing, or had a brogue in it; and he dressed 
mankind in their blemishes with a gusto none the less 
cruel because it was insufferably instinctive and suc¬ 
cessful. Blemishes were his stock-in-trade, and he 
dealt wholesale; while absurdities were Dickens’s 
stock that he could retail almost ad infinitum. 


Whether Dickens could draw real people or not his 
critics are not certain, but it is certain that he did draw 
chiefly caricatures, each character being chiefly dif¬ 
ferentiated by its absurdities and peculiarities. Of 
course, the absurdities are irresistible, and the world 
would be loath to be disinherited of their possession, 
and the peculiarities are revealed and inimitable. But 
one may end by trying to resist the former, and many 
have been drawn on to the weary attempt at imitation 
of the latter. 

Great as both these masters were, each unapproach¬ 
able in his sphere, it is their own fault if they leave us 
finally unsatisfied. Life is not really mean, or even 
wholly ridiculous. 

These remarks are no impertinent effort to belittle 
greatness, or even a paltry attempt to measure it. 
Thomas Hardy is no more a rival of either of these 
colossi than he is their imitator. Nevertheless in his 
way he is larger than them, though less diffuse and 
admittedly less dazzling. He is more humane than 
Thackeray and more human than Dickens; for he is 
more sincere than the former, and more genuine than 
the latter. Mankind is not the point of his joke or the 
butt of his sneer. He is a creator, not a costumier, nor 
a devilish-sharp detector of sordid motives, or even a 
rollicking mimic of queer habits. Above all, he is a 
creator: he says of his characters “ Let them be,” and 
they are, with no dependence on after-thoughts and 
after-touches. Dickens never created off-hand, his 
people are mostly evolutions, at so many stages a 
month. Out of a bibulous, semi-imbecile little proto¬ 
plasm evolved the amiable, almost respectable, Mr. 
Pickwick, and out of the merely priggish Mr. Pecksniff 
evolved a complete villain. Mr. Hardy’s people are 
each as big as himself, and would mostly be far too 
big for the mincing pages of “ Vanity Fair ” or “ Barry 
Lindon.” They are not all respectable, but even the 
disreputable are not despicable, or (what is worse) 
made to appear so by the unscrupulous cruelty of their 
maker. In a sense, they are archaic, but they are much 
less obsolete than Thackeray’s snobs or even Dickens’s 
cads. It is not pretended for a moment that they are 
more amusing: though the pitiless wit of “Vanity 
Fair ” draws tears from the heart of any decent reader, 
and the pathos of “ Little Nell ” is enough to make a 
cat laugh. Hardy is not perpetually in pursuit either 
of our sobs or our grins: life is not so jocular, accord¬ 
ing to him, or so sentimental or so banale as that 
comes to. 

Of Mr. Meredith we must not speak in a postscript: 
and perhaps in speaking of him, if we are allowed 
space to do so in a further note, we may be permitted 
to allude to another lesser, but great, literary per¬ 
sonage standing over from the late century. 

Jonx Ayscough. 


SHORTER REVIEWS 

Ancient Italy. By Ettore Pais. Translated by C. 
Densmore Curtis. (T. Fisher Unwin, 21s. net.) 

We are afraid that to the ordinary reader Signor Ettore 
Pais’s work will rank with Browning’s Grammarian's, who 
Settled 8ti 'a business—let it be -- 
Prcperly based of* 

Gave us the doctrine of the enclitic Si .. . 

for the subjects of the majority of the monographs that 
compose the book are—highly specialised study apart—of 
quite minute or even exiguous interest. But as the 
specialisation of the reader increases, so also will his 
interest in the work and his gratitude to the author. We 
suppose that in no other branch of humaner letters has 
the system and method of study changed so much in so 
short a time as in history. Even the most elementary of 
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students is now no longer content to take as original 
authorities the unsupported statement of Pseudo-Scymnus 
on the one hand or even Thucydides or Aristotle on the 
other—to take the two extremes of reliability ; and while 
our grandfathers were not above accepting even Lempriere 
and Herodotus as scientific authorities, their grandsons 
are trained to go behind even contemporary historians, 
and to try and piece together for themselves, either by 
actual spade-work or by the study of inscriptions, the 
history of the time. Such a method is naturally slower and 
more laboured, but the whole-hearted devotion of the 
various schools of archaeology working side by side through¬ 
out Egypt, Greece, the Islands, and Italy, has accomplished 
much—far more, indeed, than might have been expected, 
considering how shamefully starved some of them are 
financially. 

There are twenty-six monographs in the present work, 
all dealing with separate, definite points in the early history 
of Italy, Sicily, and the neighbouring islands. The import¬ 
ance of these points varies considerably. In two of the 
chapters Professor Pais discusses at considerable length 
the Siceliot, Italiot, Samnite, and Campanian elements in 
the earliest history of Rome. In another he considers two 
Greek inscriptions found in Sardinia, the longer of which 
consists of three words and the shorter of four letters. 
The former of these are, perhaps, the most generally inte¬ 
resting chapters in the book, for Professor Pais traces the 
debt owed by Rome to Greece both in custom, religion, and 
political machinery. His case is put with great cogency 
and clearness, and we realise that long before the physical 
subjection of Greece by Rome the moral conquest of Rome 
by Greece, of which Horace speaks, had began. With 
the easy adaptability of an unimaginative and uncreative 
people, the early Romans adopted deity after deity ; and, 
more wonderful still, even such “ essentially Roman ” 
institutions as the Tribunate are early traceable, according 
to Professor Pais, to the irpoorartie tov Snpov, whom 
readers of Thucydides will remember at Syracuse. This 
latter city, and its position among its sister cities in 
Sicily and Magna Graecia, naturally recurs continually in 
the various chapters, and by his research and careful 
weighing of evidence Professor Pais has done much t<^ 
settle many points of political and topographical dis¬ 
cussion which up to now have remained vexed. 

The price and matter of the book will undoubtedly limit 
the number of its readers, as its author admits in his 
Preface ; but if those who read it are few, they will at least 
be appreciative—a quality beyond all others in value when 
serious work is to be judged. 

Discoveries: a Volume of Essays. By William Butler 
Yeats. (Dun-Emer Press.) 

There are many obscure and some very fine things in this 
beautifully-printed little volume. The following is, perhaps, 
the best of all: 

I am orthodox, and pray for a resurrection of the body, and am 
certain that a man should find his Holy Land where he first crept 
upon the floor, and that familiar woods and rivers should fade into 
symbol with so gradual a change that he never discovered—no, not 
even in ecstacy itself—that he is beyond space, and that time alone 
keeps him from Primum Mobile , the Supernal Eden, and the White 
Rose over all. 

There is here somewhat of the grave music of Jeremy 
Taylor, and the thought is as beautiful as the expression. 
Excellent, also, is the observation that “of all artistic 
forms that have had a large share of the world’s attention 
the worst is the play about modern educated people.” 
Nothing can be more true, but one questions (so far as 
England is concerned, at all events) the propriety of 
naming this form “ artistic.” The modern “ serious ” play 
to which Mr. Yeats is referring has nothing to do with 
art; it is an entertainment, and sometimes a very clever 
one. As Mr. Yeats says, educated and well-bred people 
do not storm and rave; “when they are deeply moved 
they look silently into the fireplace ”—or, it might, be 
suggested, they may mutter a few commonplace and 
broken sentences. Dr. Traill once remarked to a friend 


that, as modern conversation is largely a series of grunts, 
a play in good and forcible English is necessarily 
an artificial product; and the “ Thesis ” drama, which 
Mr. Yeats mentions with some approval, has the 
disadvantage of being undramatic. The pity is that our 
playwrights have not recognised the unfitness of their 
medium for high tragical and emotional effects. They will 
go on making would-be “ serious ” plays out of stuff that 
could be moulded into excellent farce. If the very unwise 
second marriage of Mr. Tanqueray had been handled in 
the right spirit we might have had a farce of permanent 
value, better even than Dandy Dick. But, indeed, our 
" seriousness ” (it is wholly a sham seriousness, by the way) 
renders us incapable of enjoying the old masterpieces as 
they are meant to be enjoyed. There is a story of a certain 
revival of the School for Scandal. Joseph was plying Lady 
Teazle with his cajoleries, and a lady was heard to murmur 
to her friend, “ Ah ! poor thing ! I hope she won’t give 
way to him.” It is curious that the right understanding 
of comedy had departed from players and audience in the 
’twenties of the nineteenth century, for Lamb notes that 
the intention, the atmosphere of the piece were quite 
corrupted by that time. And as for high emotion in a 
drama of modem life, well, the result is either tinsel and 
red fire—melodrama—or else an exhibition which is more 
degrading and offensive than any bull-fight in Spain. 

Florence and the Cities of Northctn Tuscany, with Genoa. 

By Edward Hutton. (Methuen, 6s.) 

Mr. Hutton is a writer with a temperament. He reveals 
his sympathies and his prejudices on every page of this 
strangest of guide-books. The modem spirit, the 
Reformation, and Protestantism are anathema to him. He 
betrays a very definite dislike for Genoa and the Genoese. 
He contrives to do something less than justice to 
Savonarola, in whom he sees merely a pleasure-hating 
fanatic. He is a lover of joy and of the sunshine, a hater 
of austerity. The book is one that should be read by every 
lover of Italy. It is full of a generous ardour, a passionate 
enthusiasm for the beauty and traditions of that lovely 
land. Mr. Hutton’s style, however, is sadly lacking in 
restraint. He is addicted to a too sedulous cultivation of 
the purple patch, nor is he always careful to observe that 
line of demarcation which separates the sublime from the 
ridiculous. He tells us, for instance, of a walk from 
Florence to Vallombrosa : 

There were trees full of cherries, too, so full that in the sunshine 
they seemed to dance for joy, clothed all in scarlet, so red, so ripe was 
the fruit. Presently I came across an old man high up in a tree 
gathering them in a great basket, and since I was thirsty I asked him 
for drink, and since I was hungry I asked him for food. 

Here, surely, is a great pother over a small business; but 
it is characteristic of Mr. Hutton’s method. With all its 
defects, however—and they are the defects of youth, of 
immaturity, and of an unregulated enthusiasm—the book 
cannot be neglected. The chapters on the Florentine art- 
galleries and the Casentino are especially admirable, and a 
word of praise is certainly due to Mr. William Parkinson’s 
excellent illustrations. Unfortunately, there is a profusion 
of printer's errors. 

Embroidery; or, the Craft of the Needle. By W. G. Paulson 

Townsend. (Truslove and Hanson, 3s. 6d.) 

With the authority and knowledge gained by long expe¬ 
rience of practical designing for embroidery, Mr. Townsend 
has addressed this handbook to students of the art of the 
needle; and, beside the illuminating diagrams of com¬ 
plicated stitches and appliances, there are many excel¬ 
lent illustrated descriptions of old and modern examples 
of this charming and delicate art that should recommend 
the book to those who are interested in the beauty of 
decorative needlework, as well as to students who wish to 
work for their own profit and pleasure. For these latter 
there is nothing of the technique of embroidery that cannot 
be learnt from Mr. Townsend’s book. Embroidery, from 
its remote beginnings, through the years when it flourished 
as a vital art, until now in the attenuation of survival, has 
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been a woman’s art exclusively. It seems probable that 
the idea first sprang from the brain of a woman, inspired 
by the worship of some strange god—Ashtaroth, perhaps, 
or Baal, or some grotesque ana impassive Egyptian deity— 
and that her devotion found expression in the first tentative 
efforts to beautify by her needle the garments of the priests 
or of the god itself. 

There is at this moment a great revival of interest in 
everything connected with the art of the needle, largely 
due in England to the exertions of the late William Morris. 
If the hurry of the present day does not allow ladies to 
spend the enormous time on needlework that they devoted 
to it in the Middle Ages and later, there are nowadays few 
cultivated persons who do not wish to know sufficient about 
the art to distinguish between the genuine old work arid'its 
modem imitation. From all these points of view and niariy 
others Mr. Townsend’s book will be of the utmost service 
to amateurs. 

My Life in the Open. By Will H. Ogilvie. (Fisher 
Unwin, 5s. net.) 

Mr. Ogilvie is a poet who writes very practical prose. 
Eleven years’ experience of Australian farm and bush life 
have had this effect upon a writer who is evidently a strong 
believer in hard work. 11 My life in the Open ” is a collec¬ 
tion of short essays descriptive of life in Scotland, America, 
South Africa, and Australia. They are, of course, well 
written, if undistinguished in an age when there are so 
many who can write “ fairly, well.” Mr. Ogilvie is a better 
poet than his prose would suggest. He is never strikingly 
original in this book, though anybody who can appreciate 
thoughtful essays on open-air life will find it very soothing. 
The most characteristic chapter is that entitled “ The River- 
roads.” The great highways have fascinated writers for 
many years, and a large library could be formed consisting 
of road-books alone. Mr. Ogilvie’s description of the river- 
roads of Australia is the best piece of writing in the book, 
and it is easy to see that his temperament is essentially 
Australian, for as soon as he deserts that Continent his 
prose falls away in quality. The various phases of 
farm life are treated by the author very sympathetically, 
and at times enthusiastically; indeed, so much geniality 
and suavity have seldom been found within the covers 
of a single book. Mr. Ogilvie, we are informed by the 
writer of the Introduction, has a great following in 
Australia, where thousands enjoy his poetry. Doubtless 
this volume of prose is intended as an epic of the open-air 
life, but it contains too much information to be anything 
like a sentimental analysis. However, there is some criti¬ 
cism of American methods as applied to the advertising of 
farms and farmers, and the ten essays on Scottish life 
contain a few pointed remarks on the local men and their 
methods which redeem the volume from monotony. Poets 
are notoriously proud of their prose, and that Mr. Ogilvie 
had a serious object in giving us this book is the obvious 
inference of the Introduction. He has gained a reputation 
that is quite deserved, and the share he has taken in esta¬ 
blishing the Australian school of writers entitles his efforts 
to careful consideration. 11 My Life in the Open,” if it is 
advanced as a specimen of the writer’s style, can be 
summed up as a good piece of work, though it scarcely 
merits the implied compliments of the author of the 
Introduction. Mr. Ogilvie is not of the school of 
Stevenson, and “ My Life in the Open ” has no kinship 
with “ Across the Plains.” 

Norlhanget Abbey. By Jane Austen. With Twenty-four 
Coloured Illustrations by C. E. Brock. (T. M. Dent 
and Co., English Idylls, 5s. net; in vellum, 8s. 6d. net.) 
Les Mat Ires Sonneurs. Par George Sand. Preface d’Emile 
Faguet, de l’Academie Franyaise. Illustrations de 
M. V. Wheelhouse. 

La Mare an Diable. Par George Sand. Notice Analytique 
de Sainte-Beuve. Illustrations de Gertrude Leese. 
(Bell and Sons, les Classiques Franyais Ulustr6s, publies 
sous la direction de Daniel O’Connor, 5s. net.) 

These books are examples of two attractive collections 


which will fit almost exactly irito the same shelf. All three 
are of an idyllic nature. Tne chance which brings the two 
collections together here suggests that Messrs. Dent’s 
Idylls would make as charming reading for French girls as 
Messrs. Bell’s two tales by George Sand would make for 
English girls. “ Northanger Abbey ” is not the best 
example of Jane Austen’s work, but the fact that the scene 
is mostly laid in Bath, one of the few towns in England 
which retain their proper character, makes it particularly 
attractive to foreigners. It has also a stronger romantic 
element than is usual with Jane Austen, which adds interest 
for young people. Mr. C. E. Brock interprets the period 
prettily ; he is best in his portraiture of Mr. Allen, in 
which he shows good drawing, and in that of the heroine, 
when treated in his statelier style, since he does not keep 
her physiognomy quite sufficiently uniform for drawings 
intended really to illustrate a story.- 
Miss Wheelhouse and Miss Gertrude Leese also supply 
pretty illustrations to George Sand, and have succeeded 
very fairly in imitating French colour-tones. But this is 
exceedingly difficult for foreigners, and without in any way 
criticising the artists’ capacities as English illustrators, 
Messrs. Bell would render their attractive series more self- 
consistent if they entrusted the illustrations to French artists. 
The black-and-white illustrations are not so nearly French, 
though often very pretty in their own way. Since George 
Sand’s other reputation is more jvidely spread in England, 
it is fair to insist, as Monsieur Emile Faguet points out in 
his Preface, that “ Les Maitres Sonneurs ” and “ La Mare 
au Diable” belongs to her early romantic period. It is 
hazardous to give a positive opinion, considering the 
diversity of views on the subject, but, from a cursory 
glance, these two stories seem as irreproachable pour les 
jeunes files , as “ Northanger Abbey.” All three books should 
be useful as presents or prizes, to entice French and English 
girls to learn each other’s language. It must be admitted 
that English girls will have the advantage in George Sand’s 
superior precision of style, for “ the immortal Jane ” is 
often very careless. They will also hav$ the further 
advantage of Sainte-Beuve’s and Monsieur Emile Faguet’s 
Introductions. On the other hand, Jane Austen’s vivid 
sincerity places her on a far higher level than George Sand, 
especially as an historian of contemporary manners. 


FICTION 

The Death Man. By Benjamin Swift. (Chapman and 
Hall, 6s.) 

The position of the common hangman in social life is an 
extraordinary one. From no point of view can it be said to 
be a desirable one, and we have no doubt this book will 
set many people thinking and wondering on the subject. 
Mr. Benjamin Swift has dealt with the question in a very 
vivid and interesting manner, and has described die 
daily life and feelings not only of the hangman himself, 
but of his neighbours in the East Coast town in which he 
lived. When the story opens Martin Sheldrake had held 
his office for several years, and the cloud of dislike with 
which he was surrounded had become thicker and thicker ; 
and now dislike had grown into active hatred and hostility, 
for it had been his duty to execute the sentence of the law 
on Ned Wilks, the most popular man in Eastwold, where 
they both lived. The story is cleverly contrived and 
the little society of the place is presented with a sympathy 
that is reminiscent of George Eliot So many of the 
inhabitants play a natural and important part in the tale, 
and before long one seems to know quite intimately the 
miller and his daughter Phoebe, and Aubrey Singleton, the 
chemist’s son, and Mr. Peckney, the draper and under¬ 
taker; and then there are Mrs. Sheldradte and her 
son by her former marriage, Harry Rodrum. It would 
be doing but poor justice to Mr. Swift’s novel to try 
and sketch the plot at all fully and tell how gradually 
Sheldrake becomes more and more isolated until even 
his wife and stepson abandon him, and then how 
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nearly the executioner comes to having to hang his own 
stepson. Looked upon simply as a story, it is most absorb¬ 
ing ; but to many the most interesting part of the book 
will be the way in which the different characters develop. 
Sheldrake’s own character is of peculiar interest, but 
perhaps the personage who will attract most attention is 
Father Harling, the Roman Catholic priest, who learns the 
innocence of Ned Wilks and the name of the real murderer 
in the confessional-box. His struggles with his conscience 
and his sense of duty are most ably depicted, and if his 
attitude in the . end be displeasing to some readers, none 
can deny that his behaviour is at any rate plausible. It is a 
long time since we have reviewed a book in this column 
which combines so excellent a story with such strongly- 
drawn characters. The atmosphere of the Suffolk fishing- 
town with its summer visitors is admirably suggested, and 
the whole book abounds in signs of the author’s knowledge 
of the various—and they are very varied—subjects with 
which it deals. Mr. Benjamin Swift’s reputation, high as 
it has always been, should be appreciably raised by this his 
latest work. 

Vincenzo's Vendetta. By Joseph Prague. (Greening, 6s.) 

The title of this book is unhappy. In the first place, 
Vincenzo and the other characters are all Italian, and not 
Corsican, and in the second place, his pursuit of his 
betrayer does not begin until two-thirds of the book are 
done. Nor, in our opinion, does the main interest of the 
book lie either in the betrayal or its consequences, so 
much as in the carefu 1 study of the life and characters 
of the dwellers in Little Italy. It is a strange life, quite 
out of harmony with the surroundings, as those of us 
who know “ the Lane ” know by observation. For those 
to whom it is unexplored country Mr. Prague will prove 
a faithful guide. Here, if nowhere else, caelum non 
animum is proved to the hilt. Light-hearted, and care¬ 
less in spite of the grey skies and wretched poverty; 
hot and passionate in their loves and hates in spite of the 
chilly, depressing atmosphere, these strangers in a strange 
land live just as they did at home—gossiping and playing 
tnota in the open-air, smoking and quarrelling at the 
wine-shop. When trouble comes it is settled by the 
stiletto, not the fist, and forgiveness is unknown. 

Mr. Prague has chosen a theme suitable in its eternal 
simplicity to his characters. It is the old story of the 
marriage of convenience, the worthless lover, and the 
inevitable tragedy. Vincenzo and Raffaelle are well con¬ 
trasted. The one—simple, inexperienced with women, 
who loses everything because he will take nothing which 
is not given as freely as he himself gives, is no match for 
the practised squire of dames—idle, dissolute, unprin¬ 
cipled—who takes all, and never even thinks of giving 
anything in return. Peppina, the woman of debate, is also 
admirably conceived. She is no wanton, but a woman 
who loves passionately, but is compelled by tradition of 
race to submit to her parents’ barter of herself to the man 
who wants her. Even then, had Vincenzo been less 
chivalrous or less ignorant of women, the tragedy might 
have been prevented. But as he respected his wife too 
much, so did he lose any chance he might have had of 
gaining either her affection or respect. Mr. Prague shows 
this primitive characteristic in his heroine quite cleverly. 
Civilisation has, of course, modified if not destroyed the 
truth of the adage ; but civilisation apart, the gospel of “ a 
woman, a spaniel, and a walnut-tree” would appear to be 
founded on fact. 

Julian Winterson. By Charles Gleig. (T. Werner 
Laurie, 6s.) 

We have always been of opinion that an excellent novel- 
might be written round an analysis of physical 
cowardice, and, in spite of certain crudities in style and 
method, “ Julian Winterson ” confirms that opinion. 
Concerning cowardice many opinions may be held, and 
some of his readers will probably be inclined to disagree 
with Mr. Gleig’s premises. For he unquestionably 


places it in the category of congenital defects as a kind 
of moral deformity for which there is no cure. 

Julian Winterson is by family tradition destined for 
the Navy. His father had won the V.C. for con¬ 
spicuous bravery, and all his ancestors had been fight¬ 
ing men. Julian himself, however, is, for the Winter- 
son stock, a freak. He is sensitive, artistic in tempera¬ 
ment, and physically a'coward. This cowardice does 
not extettd to' hi$'tnoral character, however, and so 
long as physical pain is not threatened he. can face any 
danger. ‘ He is' strong, clever, honourable—but bodily 
pain he fears. Mr. Gleig is at great pains to insist on 
this distinction, and shows his hero’s character quite 
clearly in both aspects. But he gives no explanation, 
either by heredity or early shock, of this weakness. 
Julian is, as we have said, a “ freak.” 

The book, naturally enough on these lines, is a 
tragedy. Julian funks a fight on the Britannia, and 
earns his father’s title of V.C. as a nickname of dis¬ 
grace. He passes his exams, brilliantly, and only fails 
to pass out as a midshipman owing to a piece of moral 
bravery. Once in the Navy he rises quickly, thanks to 
his brains; but when his chance of active service comes 
on the West Coast, he is guilty of cowardice in the field 
and his career is ruined. 

As a contrast to Julian, Mr. Gleig places the ignorant 
son of an earl, whose intellect is bucolic, but whose 
bull-dog courage is only equalled by his back-stairs 
influence. He, of course, succeeds where Julian fails, 
and that in spite of his stupidity and not too high sense 
of honour. Mr. Gleig, we think, makes a mistake in 
choosing so inferior a foil to his hero. His purpose 
could have been achieved quite as well had he chosen 
a less detestable type as a contrast. But perhaps he 
wished to show that the physical courage of the brute 
is the only virtue in the Navy, and painted his picture 
accordingly. 

Mr. Gleig evidently knows his Navy well, and writes 
as one with .authority. At times his book reminds us 
of those of Herr Bilse, so evident is the iron in the soul. 
If this supposition is correct, there is, at least, this con¬ 
solation to be gained—that, unalluring as the picture 
is, it is on every count cleaner and healthier than either 
“ The Little Garrison -” or “ Dear Fatherland.” 

Clementina’s Highwayman. By Robert Neilson Stephens 
and George Hembert Westley. Illustrated by 
Adelaide Everhart. (Hurst and Blackett, Ltd., 6s.) 

Page 7.—Late on a fine afternoon in 1742 a young man strolled 
musingly along the narrow streets of London. To any observer who 
noted nis moody brow, &c. 

Page 370— She smiled, but made no reply. She was ready to go 

to the end of the world with him.In a few moments it 

was all over, and Clementina Melwood, wooed and won in this strange 
fashion, passed with her highwayman lover out into tbe night. 

These sentences, which respectively open and close the 
story of “ Clementina’s Highwayman,” leave small necessity 
for any further description or criticism of Messrs. 
Stephens’s and Westley’s work. Of course, the highway¬ 
man was not really a highwayman, but the young and 
gallant Lord Eastcourt in disguise. So character after 
character, incident after incident, chapter after chapter, is 
reproduced true to the scale and pattern of the rapier and 
“ he-rapped-out-an-oath ” school of fiction. One cannot 
but admire, indeed, the thoroughness with which-these 
two American authors have learned their lesson and the 
deftness with which they have told an old, old story in the 
old, old way. That the book was originally written as a 
play is apparent, and that this comedy, with its puppets 
shedding sawdust at every pore, will sooner or later grace 
a London stage is probable, if deplorable. 

The Cable-Man. By Weatherby Chesney. (Chatto and 
Windus, 6s.) 

There is an ingenuous little note on the cover of this 
book, in which the publishers point out that Mr. Weatherby 
Chesney is probably the first novelist to lay his scenes in 
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the Azores and to choose his hero from the men in the 
submarine cable service. They also call the book “ very 
remarkable,” which it certainly is not, being merely a 
pleasant piece of sensationalism, only redeemed from the 
commonplace by a certain freshness of characterisation. 
As we have remarked in a good many books of this 
character recently, the author, though lavish with impro¬ 
babilities, does not succeed in making his story propor¬ 
tionately exciting ; but he has drawn the character of 
Val B. Montague, the proprietor of an American circus 
touring in the islands, with admirable humour and restraint, 
and some of the other characters are very good. We need 
hardly say that there is no particular reason why the hero 
should have been a cable-man, nor has the book left us 
with any very definite impression of the Azores. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

GEORGIANA FARRER 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—M r. Ross's article on Georgians Farrer is a signal example 
of the superficial methods of modern journalism. I consider that 
I have as private a property in Georgians as Mr. Sydney Lee in 
Shakespeare or Mr. Shorter in the Brontes. For consider the 
facts. I discovered her almost in my boyhood. Mr. Ross tells 
us that he came across her by accident in the library at Thelema. 
He owes that accident to me, for I introduced her to Thelema. I 
am generally acknowledged to be a specialist in Georgiana. 
Though I may know nothing about the subjects on which I write, 
1 do know ner, and, therefore, I have never ventured to write 
about her. But Mr. Ross comes “poaching in the library at 
Thelema," has the luck to pitch upon Georgiana, glances through 
her book, is not struck with awe as a real student would be, but 
at once proceeds to make copy out of it. It never occurs to him 
to consider the relations of Georgiana to the Zeitgeist, or the con¬ 
dition of her text (so obviously corrupt that it calls for the atten¬ 
tion of the editors of Blake), or the true nature of her message, or 
the essentials of her philosophy. He gauges her social position 
from “ internal evidence.” Is this what modern scholarship and 
research have come to ? He proceeds to reconstruct her home, 
and yet he does not even know where she lived, and I venture to 
assume that he has never investigated her poems line by line for 
evidence on that difficult point. He discovers that she has been 
in Paris, but never asks himself whether she had ever been to 
Rome, or even whether she had actually seen that Niagara which 
she compares to sin. He is content with the information that 
Nellarina was a forced exotic and, to Mrs. Farrer, a narcotic. 
He never considers the question of her relationship to the poet, 
or whether she may not have been the same person as Harriet; 
for both died young. He attempts no explanation of the 
problems suggested by the difficult poem which begins: 


For three long days, beneath the deep, 

In fish's belly dark laid he; 

How horrible, methinks, his state. 

May no such terror fall on me. 

But I need not labour the point that Mr. Ross has chosen to 
write on a subject of which he knows very little. He is qualified, 
no doubt, to produce a Georgiana Farrer birthday book or 
calendar (uniform, I suggest, with the G. B. S. Calendar), or to 
write on her for the new series of the English Men of Letters. 
But when I produce my definitive edition of her works I shall 
not come to him for assistance. 

A. Clutton Brock. 


To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir, —I have read with a good deal of interest Mr. Ross’s article 
in this week's Academy upon the poetical works of Georgiana 
Farrer—a genius, as he says, who somehow managed to elude 
the vigilant eye of our genius-discoverer from Vigo Street 
Turning this evening to one of my more remote shelves, I 
disinterred a little volume of verse by another singer of the fair 
sex, whose technique and depth of expression almost rival Mrs. 
Farrer’s. She is an Australian writer, and the book, entitled 
“ Poems,” is dated 1900, and bears the following modest preface: 

My reason for publishing these poems is to satisfy the 
wishes of my many friends, and it is to them I dedicate this 
little volume. 

From one of the first poems, entitled “ England’s Sympathising 
Queen,” you will, perhaps, allow me to quote two verses: 

Who is this that rides along 
On Balmoral estate ? 

It is the Queen of England, 

Victoria, good and great. 

Our gracious Queen, she comes in haste 
To one whose heart is full 
Of grief because his own dear wife 
Is killed by an angry bull. 

Browning, we remember, immortalised Alfred Domett in 
"Waring” and “The Guardian Angel;" “In Memoriam” is 
Tennyson’s tribute to his friend ; Mrs. Fry has endeavoured to do 
as much by those she loves. Here is the beginning of a poem 
" To the Rev. Allan Webb ” : 

A call has come from Melbourne 
To Reverend Allan Webb. 

'Tis from our Baptist brethren 
In this their time of need. 

For this we must excuse them 
As once we did the same ; 

We therefore think our Sister Church 
Is not so much to blame.” 


Can Mr. Ross find anything superior to this, in tolerance and 
technique, in the verse of Mrs. Farrer ? 

Australis. 

March 21,1908. 


Alabama—Alabama, 

Who can say beneath the sky ? 

Alabama—Alabama, 

Sing the saints of God on high. 

He does not mention the light thrown on the poet’s early years 

by the verse: 

In twilight once I groped along, 

Delighting in a thoughtless throng; 

With others, called rash deeds a lark, 

Not caring that my mind was dark. 

Or the evidences in her work of classical and mythological study 

Adonis, by heathens uncovered, 

And Venus, immodestly shown, 

Quite clearly declared their defilement— 

Jehovah’s pure love was unknown. 

Or this hint at a dark experience : 

Hear men swearing. 

Oh, how daring I 
From their curses swiftly flee. 

Their caressing, far from blessing, 

Shall destruction bring on thee. 


METRICAL EXPERIMENTS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir —[The longest real line of serious English verse known to 
me is that which appears in Tennyson’s “ To Virgil ” and “ God 
and the Universe.” It is termed nine-stress trochaic metre. 
Further extension is attempted in the following quatrains, which 
do not pretend to be poetry, only metrifaction. The difficulty, 
of course, is to make true single lines, not merely several separate 
lines printed as one. It would be easy to prolong these lines 
much further, but would any sense of unity survive ? Does it 
survive as they stand ?] 

Ocean’s hollow deeps resounding thunder back the tortured 
surges' rage and foam ; 

All the rocky shore is beaten white with league on league of 
desolating spray. 

High above the noise and fury shine serene afar the guiding lights 
of home; 

Shall the tempest-tossed, bewildered bark attain its peaceful 
haven in the bay ? 

II 


Or this of another even more mysterious : 

While you sit still debating 
What best is to be done, 

Your foes go on inflating 
Themselves with foulest fun. 

He omits all mention of the poem called “ Jonah,” and of this 
verse in particular; 


With a rush and a roar from the crest of the mountain adown to 
the valley the hurricane sweeps in his frenzy of wrath. 

The forests are shattered, their Dryads and Oreads tremble and 
shriek to the inmost recesses of sylvan abode. 

As the sea with its wrecks, with destruction, and ruin of all that 
was peerless in beauty is strewn his demoniac path ; 

Over pasture and comland and vineyard and hamlet effaced 
and abolished his terrible chariot urges its road. 
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hi 

In toil of hand and feet we slowly clamber heights that endless 
rise and rise immense above. 

Still unsubdued, though seamed and scarred by cruel crag and 
boulder, inch o’er painful inch we rise. 

At length, at once, what sudden-bursting, far-extending dream of 
glory greets our dazzled eyes ? 

The heights are vanquished; all around is one refulgent heaven 
of light and peace and warmth and love. 

T. S. O. 


THE SICILIAN PLAYERS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —I fancy I detect in Mr. Lawson’s letter something more than 
a little wavering. I flatter myself that latent therein is a surrender 
of much which in Mr. Lawson’s former letter aroused my best 
passion—namely, anger. Who would suppose in the light of his 
second letter that Mr. Lawson had called Cav. Grasso a mere tiro 
of a " really great artist,” and had said of Aguglia, “ She is an 
exceptionally clever mime, capable of representing certain crude 
passions ” ? Still, it is due to Mr. Lawson that I should consider 
his second letter. 

Well, in nearly all the instances which Mr. Lawson adduces to 
support his argument I can only categorically say' that his 
opinions are by no means universally held. Mr. Lawson makes 
the second part of the Third Act of La Figlia di Jorio do too much 
duty. One example out of so many that offered themselves to 
him proves nothing. Mr. Lawson calls this scene a “ scene of 
horrible grossness.” Really that is a matter of taste. And, if I so 
desired, I could quite well maintain that this scene is one of the 
most beautiful scenes in the whole play, and quite rightly from 
one point of view. At any rate this is certain, that the scene is 
the pivot round which the whole play turns. And indeed 
throughout I might charge Mr. Lawson with blaming the players 
for that for which the plays (if anything) are responsible. 

However, revenons a nos moulons. I cannot but think Mr. 
Lawson has not understood D’Annunzio’s play. D'Annunzio, as 
I think, has purposely made the witch in the personality, of Mila 
latent. That element is just there; we are just conscious of its 
presence all the time, though it never obtrudes itself. I for one 
think that Aguglia’s art was very manifest in the wonderful and 
intelligent way in which she realised this. I, contrary to what 
Mr. Lawson thinks, felt when I saw the play, and still feel, that 
Aguglia made the “ magic element ” neither too obtrusive nor too 
unobtrusive, but that she realised it enough to make us all just 
conscious of its presence. It was a fine piece of art, and to my 
mind showed conclusively that Aguglia has got that “ control ” 
which, from some points of view, is perhaps the most valuable 
element in art. And here Mr. Lawson will be pleased to learn 
that I am inclined to the belief that such control is largely the 
sphere of the intellect. 

On the other hand, take such a play as Russida. It is truly 
unfortunate that Aguglia has no part in this very admirable little 
play. Here, at any rate, there is no “ sheer animalism which is 
sensual appetite.” Here I can safely admit Mr. Lawson’s argu¬ 
ment as to the necessity of the eliminating intellect, and yet 
maintain that Grasso and Balistrieri showed themselves great 
artists. And I ask Mr. Lawson once more whether in the light of 
his play—of Feudalismo —he is prepared to maintain that the 
acting of Grasso is that of a tiro of a “ really great artist.” It was 
against this and the above-quoted judgment on Aguglia that I 
wrote my letter. It is, apparently, “artistic restraint” that Mr, 
Lawson believes to be lacking to Aguglia. Well, I appeal to the 
First and Second Acts of Feudalismo. 

Then, again, Mr. Lawson denies to Aguglia sufficient “ mobility 
of face to admit of a wide range of expression.” Well, has 
Mr. Lawson ever seen the Second Act of Malia, the Third Act of 
La Figlia di Torio, the Juan Jost, and the First and Second Acts 
of Feudalismo f Unlike Mr. Lawson, I appeal to more than one 
play. As for myself, in the Second Act of Malia she exercises 
the most superb mobility of face, such that I never hope to see 
any one better in this respect. 

Again, Mr. Lawson should, instead of trying to disprove— 
what no one has maintained—that the Sicilian players are 
universally the greatest of actors, have proved that they were 
third-rate actors in that class of play which forms their repertoire. 
Instead of this, he judges them from the point of view of 
“universal" art, and even compares Paolo and Francesca with 
Malia, although, as all the world knows, there can be no manner 
of comparison between them, Malia being simply, as it were, a 
page taken out of the book of life. Malta is essentially a drama 
of ordinary human peasant life. Without maintaining that the 
art of the Sicilians is necessarily the highest art, I do maintain 
that in their own province of art they are extraordinarily good. 
But Mr. Lawson has seen fit to desert the points at issue in our 
former letters. 


However, Mr. Lawson has shown a desire, leaving the shell, to 
get at the kernel of the matter. Now I think his letter is a perfect 
example of the dangers into which our excessive trust in and worship 
of the intellect is leading us. It is responsible for the essentially 
modern drama of Ibsen and Shaw, and Mr. Lawson seems to think 
that all drama has got to be intellectual drama. So much are we the 
prey of our intellects that Mr. Lawson has judged the Sicilians by 
the same measure by which he would judge this intellectual drama 
of Ibsen. He seems to think that love is merely affection, whereas 
I assure him that not only is love not yet “ eliminated ” by our 
superior culture and superior intellect, of which Mr. Lawson is 
so proud, but that it is even nearly if not quite as common as 
ever it has been. And I assure him, further, that love is still, 

“ not to speak it profanely,” affection and desire. And, again, 
the veneer of culture, on the contrary, is so superficial that any 
man in a fit of anger or jealousy does knock the chairs out of the 
way, just as is done in the plays in question. The fact is, I deny 
that there is any such distinction between the passions as Mr. 
Lawson would have us believe. And I deny that a man possessed 
of jealousy, love, hate, or any other of the “ crude passions,” cares 
one jot for the cold dictates of his reason. It is not to the point 
what your blue-blooded gentleman, cultured to effeminacy, does. 
On the other hand, Mr. Lawson may have heard of a poet called 
Wordsworth, who grasped the fact that it is in the moments of 
love and hate and jealousy that men of the peasant class truly 
live, and say beautiful things, and do beautiful things—“ That's 
the true pathos—sublime of human life.” Of this the plays acted 
at the Shaftesbury have afforded notable instances. 

Finally, there are two ways of acting. Those who excel in 
either are equally to be called artists. One way is to retain one’s 
consciousness while one acts, the other is to surrender one’s own 
personality completely in that of the role one impersonates. 
Whichever way one chooses to adopt, one has got first to be 
capable of emotion, of sympathy. All I wanted to show was 
that Aguglia, by virtue of this genius for intense sympathy, is 
entitled to tfe considered a great artist, whether in posse or in 
esse. Art is emotion, a heightening, a “ holding of the mirror 
up to Nature.” 

An actor, if he is to be an artist, must bear the same relation to 
the play as the critic, for they are both the interpreters through 
the intellect of pyschology. Such, put briefly, is, I take it, Mr. 
Lawson’s position. It is a position I cannot understand. As I 
say, it puts the intellect in the wrong place—in the first instead of, 
the second place. I agree with Mr. Lawson as much as another 
that the " reason ” should temper the “ sensibility,” but I do not 
think Mr. Lawson has made good his point that Signora Aguglia 
is without this intelligence. It is a little ungracious in him and in 
others to deny the existence in Signora Aguglia of greatness in 
posse, and, as I think, to no small extent in esse. Artistic restraint 
is notoriously absent in youthful work. Keats and Ruskin, where so 
many instances suggest themselves, were great, though without this 
valuable restraint from the beginning of things. Accepting Mr. 
Lawson’s argument, the one thing the Sicilians do is to reveal mental 
states by expression of emotion. A mental or psychological state 
must give rise to outward acts and external appearances, or, to 
all intents and purposes, such state is non-existent. Personally 
I found Malia rendered quite intelligible, which, if I understand 
Mr. Lawson aright, is what constitutes art in acting. And an 
actor is an artist when besides intelligence there is the more 
important projection of himself, which projection of personality 
is, perhaps, “ creation.” Myself I do get this projection most 
pronouncedly in Cav. Grasso and Signora Aguglia. 

A friend of mine once very wittily said, “ How can any one feel 
in a stiff shirt-front ? ’’ I must still maintain that the Sicilians 
have been judged from a wrong point of view. One did not go 
to the Shaftesbury for Ibsen. 

I must apologise for the space I have already taken; much, 
however, still remains unsaid. 

W. H. M. 

March 24,1908. 


THE FRENCH PEASANT 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —I congratulate Mr. Machen on having two British 
qualities in an eminent degree (prejudice and obstinacy). He 
reminds me of what a French general said of some British square 
at Waterloo, “One might kill the beggars, but their corpses 
remained rigid in the unbroken square ! ” 

Mr. Machen, like the Holy Inquisition, has no intention of 
believing in the innocence and virtue of any heretics, whatever 
evidence may be forthcoming in their favour; like Jonah, he 
hungers for the destruction of Nineveh, and forgets the more 
than six-score thousand persons that cannot discern between 
their right hand and their left hand who are always with us. Let 
me recall the beautiful story of Abraham who interceded again 
and again even for the Cities of the Plain. 

If he will read the account of the artist’s parents in Sensier’s 
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“ Life of Millet,” he will see how morally beautiful French peasants 
often are ; and again in the “ Life of the Cure d’Ars," from which 

I extract a story that should find grace in his eyes. An old 
peasant who often went into a little wayside chapel to kneel by 
the crucifix was asked what he said to the Lord, and replied, “ I 
say nothing. I contemplate Him, and He me.” 

Zola, I believe, never records outside the priesthood, if even 
there, any example of the religious type, because he did not 
believe in the spiritual side of man. He often observed with a 
sigh that a- g ood- d ianer -was- the on ly r e al pUoouvo ia- ltfe. 
“11 n’y'a que fa /” To this poor man, to quote Carlyle’s pungent 
phrase, the belly and its adjuncts were emphatically the grand 
realities. Even his death in a vitiated atmosphere was purely 
symbolic, and was exactly shown (as was pointed out at the time 
by a well-known astrologer) by a direction of the Ascendant to a 
vitiated Venus afflicted at birth. 

When Laplace, who was called an atheist, was dying, his 
favourite pupil brought him word that Bessel, in Germany, had 
discovered something which confirmed one of his pet theories. 
He received the news with a chilly indifference, and murmured : 
“ Tout fa e'est une blague l L’homme ne poursuit que des chimeres. 

II riy’a de vrai que ramour.” Here the last word of Science was a 
repetition, perhaps unconscious, of the last lovely line of Dante’s 
great poem:— 

L’amor che muove il sole e l’altre stelle. 

“All great Art is Praise,” which is another word for Love. 
" Intellect without love,” said Walt Whitman, “ is a fiend ; Satan 
the most perfect expression thereof.” " All great thoughts come 
from the heart,” wrote Vauvenarges. Their lack of love is 
probably a considerable element in the fact that Swift and 
Nietzsche both died insane. 

H. M. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “SEA" 

To the Editor of The Academy * 

Sir,—T o primitive man the sea must have seemed more shiny, 
open, and seeable than the land, which is blocked with hills, and 
covered with a hull of woods and forests. Whether 0 Xij and 
silua, sylua are connected with Old-English hulen, Icelandic hylja, 
Gothic huljan, is for philologists like Dr. W. W. Skeat to say. 
But may it not be that, just as Latin metre appears to come from a 
root meaning to shine, to gleam, so the Gothic saiws r= the sea, is 
akin to Gothic saihwan = to see t In the Carpathian Mountains 
there are lakes known as “ eyes of the seaand in Baskish a 
spring of water is called ur-begi, literally water-eye. The Greek 
is linearis, and is thought by some to come from linit = swift, but is 
it not possible that its etymon is the same as the Latin oculus, and 
other Indo-European words meaning eye 1 

Edward S. Dodgson. 

Wolsey House, Oxford, March 23rd, 1908. 

THE ST. ASAPH SURRENDER 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—T he Bishop of St. Asaph has dealt a grievous blow to 
Voluntary Schools in the Bill which has been printed by order of 
the House of Lords. Will you permit me to point out some of 
the reasons why this Bill should be repudiated by all Church- 
people as strongly as they oppose that of Mr. McKenna ? 

1. The scheme has never been submitted to the judgment of 
the Church, and has no authority but that of the Bishop himself. 
It is directly subversive of the National Society’s policy. There 
can be no settlement of this education question until the views 
and necessities of all considerable sections of Church-people are 
considered and met. 

2. It involves the abolition of all the Voluntary Schools, which 
number two-thirds of the schools of the country, and educate one- 
half the children. The past history and present services of these 
schools are worthy of a very different reward. 

3. It proposes the destruction of Church trust-deeds, and the 
complete reversal of the religious purposes for which the schools 
are held. Only the slightest extension of the trusts would be 
needed to remove all legitimate Nonconformist grievances, with¬ 
out any violation of the principles of those trusts. 

4. Trustees are to have power to “transfer” their schools, 
which means in plain English to betray their trust. Parliament 
may sanction such trucking with trust property, but it can never 
be made to square with the Eighth Commandment. 

5. This Bill gives unequal treatment as between trust-deed 
religious teaching and Cowper-Templeism, between Noncon¬ 
formists and Church-people. Cowper-Temple religion is to be 
established in the place of Church teaching in Church Schools, 
and is to be paid for out of the rates: Church teaching is to be 
extra and exceptional, and is to be paid for out of the pockets of 
Churchmen. Nonconformists are to have everything they require • 


at the public cost. Churchmen must pay three times over for 
the education of their children. They nave provided and main¬ 
tained the premises of over eleven thousand schools, they must 
pay rates and taxes for education, and, in addition, pay again 
for their own religious teaching in their own schools. 

6. This Bill would destroy all security for any religious teach¬ 
ing whatsoever. No teacher need profess any religious belief, 
nor belong to any religious denomination, nor attend any place of 
worship, nor be required to give any religious instruction. Here 
the figment “ no religious test" runs wild. 

7. The Bishop’s Bill makes no provision for Roman Catholic 
schools. Is he prepared to give them “ special treatment ” while 
he destroys the schools of his own Church ? 

“ Peace at any price ” is the only motive which can be alleged 
for this gratuitous and wholesale surrender of our rights, prin¬ 
ciples, and property. But such surrender is never toe way of 
peace. The grievance of Nonconformity which it Is sought to 
remove is as dust in the balance to the burden of wrong and 
injustice which would be imposed upon the Church, and the 
strife of the past would be as nothing compared with the conflict 
which must be waged in defence of our schools, our children, and 
our faith. 

T. E. Cleworth, Hon. Secretary, 

Church Schools’ Emergency League. 

March 23. 

ROYAL AMATEUR SOCIETY 
To the Editor of The Academy 

StR, —His Majesty the King has graciously lent five drawings 
of Old Westminster, from the Royal Collection at Windsor, to the 
Exhibition of the Royal Amateur Society, which will be held this 
year, by permission of the Speaker and Mrs. Lowther, at Speaker’s 
House, Palace of Westminster, from April 2nd to 5th. Pre¬ 
sident, her Majesty the Queen. It will include a collection 
of old engravings of Westminster, and a selection of work by 
members of the "Societe Artistique des Amateurs” of Paris. 
The charities to be benefited are the Parochial Mission Women’s 
Fund, the East London Nursing Association, and the Westminster 
Hospital. 

F. M. Lyte. 
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it from Bonil, Ltd., in Old Street, London. E. C. 


_ PUBLISHE RS* MEDIA 

THE SPHERE. 

6 d. Weekly. 

Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each week. Also List of Books 
Received. 

SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Office: Orest New Street, E.C. 


The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE. io or 12 Pages Daily. 
Popular Features are 

The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes, FuU Resume ol the Principal 
Musical, Art, and Dramatic Events. Science and Art specialty dealt with. 

Fullest Reports of all Current Events and Special Telegrams 
from Correspondents Everywhere. 


THE ARUNDEL CLUB 

FOR THE PUBLICATION OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 
REPRODUCTIONS OF WORKS OF ART IN 
PRIVATE COLLECTIONS AND ELSEWHERE. 

The Committee consists of the following: 

LORD BALCABRE8, M.P. Q. p. ‘WARMER, Esq. 

SIB WALTSB ARMSTRONG. HERBERT COOK, Esq. 

SIB MABTIN CONWAY. JOHN g. SARGENT, Esq., R.A. 

SIDNEY COLVIN, Esq. ROGER FEY, Esq.' - 

B. C. WITT, Esq. CHARTER RICKETTS. Esq. 

LIONEL COST, Esq., M.V.O. BOWYER NICHOLS, Esq. 

CLAUSE PHILLIPS, Esq. . ALBAN HEAP,. Esq. 

Hon. Secretary and Hon. Treasurer: 

BOBEBT ROSS,-Esq., 15 Vicarage Gardens, Kensington, London, W. 
Th e onl y Rulf of .the Club is that intending members must join .for at 
least two years. Any on* can become a member on payment of two - 
guineas. 


Sir Hubert Von Herkomer 

AND 

PUBLIC OPINION 

Sir Hubert Herkomer, the distinguished artist, writing from Bushev 
to the Editor of “ Public Opinion,’' says, on February 11th, 1908 

Puni'ic n’mmn “* “™ t ple “ ur0 to •*" y°“ how you® P«P»r, 

PUBLIC OPINION, answers a purpose in my life. Although I read 
a great deal, I find it impossible to keep abreast oi the trend of 
higher thought that Is going on around me, which can only be 
gathered from various articles and letters In newspapers, and 
articles in magazines. But your paper gives me the assurance that 
I miss nothing which would be of use to me In the train of thought 
upon which I may Just be engaged, and seldom does a weekly 
Issue of PUBLIC OPINION appear from which I cannot cull some 
, u suggestion. As a lecturer on art, I need all the suggestions 
on life that I can get Into my hands, for I treat art In all Its phases 
popularly. From PUBLIC OPINION I get to know certain modern 
authors with whose methods of thinking I am In sympathy, and 
those I follow up further. Your paper does me the service to point 
to them. 

Your selection of current thought Is worthy of all praise, for 
It gives one the wholesome feeling that the world Is, after all, 
not going to the devil, but contains thinkers and good men end 
women. 

I wish you, with all my heart, continuous success with your paper. 
Yours very truly, 

(Signed) HUBERT VON HERKOMER. 

PUBLIC OPINION ‘■srssz?" 


PUBLIC OPINION 

Every Friday. Twopence. 
EDITED BY PERCY L. PARKER. 

The Purpose of PUBLIC OPINION is to provide information by meane of a 
weekly review of current thought and activity as they are expressed in the 
world s newspapers, magazines and books, and to put on record the ideas and 
activities which make for religious, political, and social progress. 

PUBLIC OPINION can be obtained from any Newsagent or Bookstall, or will 
be sent Post Free for one year to any address in the United Kingdom for ios rod • 
and to any place abroad for 13s. per annum. Orders should be addressed to— 

PUBLIC OPINION, 30 & 31 Temple House, 
Tallis St, London, E.C. 

SPECIMENS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


the Academy 
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PRICE THREEPENCE. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 
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Globe 8vo., cloth, 4s. net per Volume. 


8 Vols. 


Matthew Arnold's Works. 

Poems. 3 Voia. 

Essays In Criticism. First Series. 

Essays In Criticism. Second Series. 

American Discourses. 

Letters, 1848-1888. Collected and Arranged by G. W. E. Russell, a Vols. 

A Memoir of Jane Austen. By her Nephew, J. E. 

Austen Leigh. To which is added “ Lady Susan,” and Fragments of two other 
Unfinished Tales by Miss Austen. 

The Evereley Bible. Arranged in paragraphs, with an 

Introduction by J. W. Mackail, M.A. 

Voi. n. Deuteronomy—2 Samuel. 

Voi. hi. I Kings—Esther. VoL iv. Job-Song of Solomon. 

Voi. v. Isaiah—Lamentations. voLVi. Ezekiel Malachl. 
VoLVli. Matthew -John. VoLVlll. Aets-Revelatlon. 

The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 

Essays by George Brimley. Third Edition. 

Calderon. Eight Dramas of Calderon freely translated. 

By Edward FitzGerald. 

Chauoer’8 Canterbury Tales. Edited by A. W. Pollard. 

2 Vols. 

Dean Churoh’s Miscellaneous Writings. Collected 

Edition. 9 Vols. 

Miscellaneous Essays. I Dante, and other Essays. 

St. Anselm. I Baeon. I Spenser. 

The Oxford Movement. Twelve Years, 1833—1845. 

The Beginning of the Middle Ages. (Included in this series by 
permission of Messrs. Longmans and Co.) 

Occasional Papers. Selected from The Guardian, The Times, and The 
Saturday Review, 1846—1890. 2 Volt. 

Life and Letters of Dean Churoh. Edited by his 

Daughter, Mart C. Church. 

Leoturea and Essays by the late W. K. Clifford, F.R.8. 

Edited by the late Sir Leslie Stephen and Sir Frederick Pollock. 
Third Edition. In 2 Vols. 

Emerson’s Colleoted Works. 6 Vols. With Introduc¬ 

tion by JOHN Morlkv, M.P. 

Miscellanies. I Essays. I Posms. 

English Traits and Representative Men 

The Conduct of Life, and Society and Solitude. 

Letters and Social Aims. 

Letters of Edward FitzGerald. Edited by W. Aldis 

Wright. 2 Vote. New Edition. 

Letters of Edward FitzGerald to Fanny Kemble, 

1871-1883. Edited by W. A. Wright. 

More Letters of Edward FitzGerald. Edited by W. 

ALDIS WRIGHT. 

Pau8ani&8 and other Creek 8ketohe8. By J. G. 

Frazer, D.C.L. 

Coethe’8 Maxims and Reflections. Translated, with 

Introductions, by T. Bailey Saunders. 

The Scientific and Artistic Maxims were selected by Professor Huxley and Lord 
Leighton respectively. 

Thomas Cray’s Colleoted Works In Prose and Verse. 

Edited by Edmund Gosse. 4 Vols. 

Poems, Journals, and Essays. 

Letters. 2 Vols. 

Notes on Aristophanes and Plate. 

J.* R. Cre8n’8 Works. 16 Vols. 

History of the English People. 8 vote. 

The Making of England. 2 Vols. 

The Conquest of England. 2 Vote. 

Stray Studies from England and Italy. 

Oxford Studies. 

Historical Studies. 

Stray studies. Second Series. 

Guesses at Truth. By Two Brothers. 

Earthwork Out Of Tueoany. Being Impressions and 

Translations of Mauricb Hewlett, Author of "The Forest Lovers.” Third 
Edition, Revised. 

R. N. Hutton’s Colleoted Essays. 7 Vols. 

Literary Essays. 

TheoloEleai Essays. 

Essays on Some of the Modern Quldes of English 
Thought In Matters of Faith. 

Criticisms on Contemporary Thought and Thinkers. 
2 Vols. 

Aspects of Religious and Scientific Thought. Edited by 
his Niece, Elizabeth M. Roscoe. 

Brief Literary Criticism. Edited by hte Niece, Elizabeth M. Roscoe, 

The Choice Of Books, and other Literary Pieces. By 

Frederic Harrison. 

The Meaning of History, and other Historical Pieces 

By Frederic Harrison. 


the 


Poems Of Thomas Hood. Edited, with Prefatory 

Memoir, by the tate Canon Ainger. In 2 Vote. 

Voi. i. Serious Poems. 

Voi. 11 . Poems of Wit and Humour. 

With Vignettes and Portraits. 

Thomas Henry Huxley’s Colleoted Works. 12 Vols. 

Method and Results. I Darwinians. 

Science and Education. 

Science and Hebrew Tradition. 

Sclenee and Christian Tradition. 

Hume. With Helps to the Study of Berkeley. 

Man’s Place In Nature, and other Anthropological Essays. 
Discourses i Biological and Geological. 

Evolution and Ethics, and other Essays. 

Life and Letters. 3 Vote. 

Frenoh Poets and novelists. By Henry James. 
Partial Portraits. By Henry James. 

Modem Creeoe. Two Lectures delivered before 

Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, with Papers on “The PTOgreSfcof 
Greece* and "Byron In Greece.” By Sir RICHARD C. Jkbb, LitLD., D*L. 
LL.D. Second Edition. 

Utters of John Keats to his Family and Friends. 

Edited by Sidney Colvin. 

Eplo and Romanos. By Prof. W. P. Ker. 

Charles Kingsley’s Novels and Poems. 13 Vols. 

Westward Ho I a Vote. I Yeast, i VoL 

Alton Locke. 2 Vols. Hypatia. 2 Vote. 

Two Years Ago. a Vote. I Poems, a Vols 
Rereward the Wake, a Vote. 

Charles Lamb’s Colleoted Works. Edited, with Intro¬ 

duction and Notes, by the late Rev. Canon AiNGER, MA. 6 Vote. 

The Essays of Ella. 

Poems, Plays, and Miscellaneous Essays. 

Mrs. Leicester’s School, and other Writings. 

Tales from Shakespeare. By Charles and Mary Lamb. 

The Letters Of Charles Lamb. Newly arranged, with Additions. 
1904. 2 Vols. 

Life Of Charie8 Lambs By the late Canon Ainger, 

M.A. 

Hl8torioal Essays. By the late J. B. Lightfoot, D.D., 

D.C.L., LL.D, 

The Poetloal Works of John Milton. Edited with 

Memoir, Introduction and Notes, by DAVID MASSON, MA, LL.D. 3 Vote. 

John Moriey’8 Colleoted Works. 14 Vols. 

Voltaire, i VoL Rousseau, a Vols. 

Diderot and the Encyclopaedist*, a Vols. 
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Voi. ’ I. Poems. I. Voi. II. Poems. 

Voi. in. Enoch Arden 1 In Memorlam. 
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Seleotiono from the Writings of Thoreau. 

E8eays in the History of Religious Thought in 
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The Works of Wordsworth. Edited by Professor 
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FRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION, 
A 1908 

SHEPHERD’S BUSH. MAY TO OCTOBER 


THE GREATEST EXHIBITION EVER HELD IN 
LONDON. DEMONSTRATING TO THE WORLD 
THE PRODUCTS AND RESOURCES OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE, AND OF FRANCE AND HER 
COLONIES. 

HIS MAJESTY THE KING HAS EXPRESSED HlS 
WARM APPROVAL OF THE EXHIBITION. 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, K.T., Honorary President. 
THE EARL OF DERBY, K.G., President. 


Vice-Presidents: The Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Duke of Bedford, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Earl 
Cadogan, Earl Cromer, Earl Egerton of Tatton, the Earl 
of Jereey, the Earl of Minto, Viscount Knutsford, Lord 
Avebury, Lord Rothschild, Lord Strathcona, Sir Ernest 
Cassel, and the Lord Mayor of London. 

VISCOUNT Selby, Chairman Executive Committee- 
Sir JOHN A. COCKBURN, Vice-Chairman Executive 
Committee. 


Lord Blyth, Chairman Organising Committee. 
Lord Welby, Chairman Finance Committee. 


Lord Desborough, President Olympic Games and 
Chairman Sports in the Great Stadium. 

Commissioner-General: Imre KlRALFY, Esq. 
Chairmen of Group Committees: 


Charles C. Allom, Esq. 

Sir Hugh Bell, Bart. 

The Earl of Bessborough. 
Sir Alexander Binnie. 

H. Cosmo Bonsor, Esq. 
Frank Debcnham, Esq. 
Maurice Deacon, Esq. 

I ames Dixon, Esq. 

)r. Francis Elgar, 

Dr. R. T. Glazebrook. 

Prof. W. Gowland. 

H. Percy Harris, Esq. 
Henry E. Jones, Esq. 

Sir Will iar 


Sir William Lee Warner. 
Sir Thomas J. Llpton, Bart. 
Sir Norman Lockyer. 

Sir William Mather. 

Sir Charles McLaren, Bart. 
Alfred Mond, Esq. 

Sir Edward J. Poynter. 
LieuL-Col. l 3 . Grain. 

T. Hurry Riches, Esq. 

Sir Bo vert on Redwood. 

Sir Clifton Robinson. 

Sir C. E. Howard Vincent. 
The Lord Weardale. 

H. White. 


RELATIVE AREAS OF EXHIBITIONS. 

Great Exhibition in London, 1851 .. { £ ££, Gildings. 

International Exhibition London, 1862 buddings. 

FRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION ) 140 acres : over 

1908 j 40 acres buildings. 

Four of the best British and French Military BANDS 
will perform dally. The MOST NOVEL and REFINED 
ATTRACTIONS ever presented in London will be placed 
in the Pleasure Gardens of the Exhibition. 

SEASON TICKETS, for Ladies or Gentleman, £1 is* 
each; for children under 12, 10s. 6d. each. Now on Sale at 
all the principal Agencies and Libraries. These tickets will 
also admit on the Opening Day of the Exhibition, and to 
the dedication of the Stadium. 

THE GARDEN CLUB. In the Central Gardens. 
Ladies as well as Gentlemen are eligible for Membership. 
Subscription : Gentlemen, £3 3s.; Ladies, £2 2s. 
Membership of this Club includes admission to the 
Exhibition. 

The ALLOTMENT of Exhibit SPACE in the various 
Exhibition Halls is now approaching completion. CON¬ 
CESSIONS for the erection of PAVILIONS in the various 
Gardens of the Exhibition for the Sale of Confectionery, 
Cigars, Cigarettes, and Tobacco, and numerous other Con¬ 
cessions, arc now being concluded. Exhibitors and Con- 
cessionnaircs desirous of securing the remaining available 
space should apply immediately to the Secretary. 

EXCURSIONS from all parts of the UNITED KING¬ 
DOM and the CONTINENT are now being arranged, 
Educational. Scientific, and other CONGRESSES and 
CONFERENCES will be held in the Congress Halls. 

Full particulars on application to the Secretary, 56 
Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 

THE OLYMPIC GAMES, 

In which 22 Nations compete, will take place in the 
Great Stadium, capable of nolding over 100,000 people. 

INTERNATIONAL AND NATIONAL SPORTS. 
ALL BRITISH OLYMPIC TRIALS. CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


Amateur Athletic Associa¬ 
tion. 

National Cyclists’ Union. 

A uto-Cycl<*Union. 
Amateur Fencing Associa¬ 
tion. 

Royal Life-Saving Society. 


Amateur Swimming Associa¬ 
tion. 

National Wrestling Associa¬ 
tion. 

London Private Fire Brigades. 
National Physical Recreation 

Finchley, Polytechnic, Hfghgate, and Queen’s Park Hamers, 
Essex Beagles, Amateur Swimming Club, and Zephyr 
Swimming Club, etc. etc., Sports’ Meeting, and many other 
Meetings, before and after the Olympic Chimes. 


NOTICE. 


All communications to 
the Editor should be ad¬ 
dressed to 63 Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, W.C. 


All business communi¬ 
cations must be sent 
to The Manager of ’’The 
Academy," 67 Long Acre, 
W.C. 


Books for Sale 


QLD WEST SURREY. Some 
w Notes and Memories by GERTRUDE 
TEKYLL. 330 Illustrations from photographs 
by the Author. 8vo, art cloth as issued. Long¬ 
mans, 1904. 12s. 6d. net for 6s.— Walker, 

37 Briggate, Leeds. 


PARISH AND SHAW’S DICTION- 

A ARY OF THE KENTISH DIALECT 
AND PROVINCIALISMS IN USE IN THE 
COUNTY OF KENT (pub. ios.), 2s., free.— 
W. E. Goulden, Second-hand Bookseller, 5 St. 
Paul’s, Canterbury. 


K WORKS BY CANON RAWNS- 

LEY :—Ruskin and the Lakes ; A Ram¬ 
bler's Note-Book at the Lakes; Life and 
Nature at the Lakes ; Lake Country Sketches ; 
Memories of the Tennysons. Published at 
3s. 6d. net, for is. 6d. ; new.— Walker, 37 
Briggate, Leeds. 


ROOKS. — ALL OUT - OF - PRINT 

■ LJ and RARE BOOKS on any subject 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE. I make a special feature of 
exchanging any Saleable Books for others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I particularly want post free.— 
EDW. BAKER’S Great Bookshop, 14-16 John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. Oscar Wilde’s 
Poems 21s., for 10a. 6d.; Ballad of Reading 
Gaol, 5s. Who's Who, 2 vols., 1907, 11s.net, 
for 5s. 


QUEEN SQUARE CLUB. 

A social club for men and women interested 
in politics, literature or art. Lectures, enter¬ 
tainments, chess and bridge. An exquisite 
Queen Anne club-house, dose to the British 
Museum and Russell Square Station. Inexpen¬ 
sive lunch and dinner. Subscription two 
guineas.—Apply Secretary, 9 Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury. 


Art 


QHEPHERD BROS’. SPRING 

0 EXHIBITION 

Early British Masters includes choice works 
by 

Reynolds Hoppner Raeburn Cotman 
Gainsborough Crome Wheatley Vincent 
Romney Constable Wilson Stark, &c. 
Shepherds’ Gallery, 27 King Street, 

St. James’s, S.W. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 8vo, boards, is. net. 

THE SLING 

Remarks in connection with Lectures delivered 
in the Royal Institution, 

May, 1 905, to June, 1907. 

By WM. LEIGHTON JORDAN. 


London : Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd 


Books, eto., Wanted 


A UTHORS 1 The Cambridge Lite- 

rary Agency, 115 Strand, W.C., has just 
sold to a leading 6d. Weekly a short story which 
the author writes to say she herself had been 
trying to place for 7 (seven) years ! We sub¬ 
mitted it to the right editor the first time. Call 
and see the letter. All MSS. submitted by 
George G. Magnus—“an expert in knowledge 
of the literary market.” 


Typewriting; 


A UTHORS’ MSS.,gd. per 1000 words, 

Sermons, Plays, and all kinds of Type¬ 
writing carefully done at home (Remington). 
Good paper. Orders promptly executed. 
Duplicating from 3d. 6d. per 100.—M. L. L., 18 
Edgeley Road, Clapham, S.W. 


pLAYS, Novels, Circulars, &c., 
promptly and accurately typed, 8d. per 1000 
words, inclusive of paper and postage.—Miss 
Leroy, 45 Primrose Mansions, Battersea Park. 


'TYPE WRITING. —The West 

1 Kensington Offices.— Authors' MSS., Trans¬ 
lations, Sc. Legal and general copying. 
Circulars, Sc., duplicated. Usual terms. 
References. Established 15 years.— Sikes and 
Sikes, 229 Hammersmith Road, W. (Private 
address, 13 Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith.) 


TYPEWRITING promptly and 
A accurately done. iod. per 1000 words. 
Specimens and references. — Address Miss 
Messer, The Orchard,Cotterill Road, Surbiton, 
S.W. 


TYPEWRITING, 8 d. per Thousand, 
A including paper and postage. MSS. neatly 
and clearly typed. Satisfaction guaranteed.— 
Miss Drew 84 Park Row, Bristol, 
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Some Representative Opinions 

on 



new World-History 


We here print a few representative opinions on The Historians’ History 
of the World, chosen out of the hundreds which have reached us from 
men and women of every profession and school of thought; from 
statesmen, administrators, social economists, scholars, historians, 
scientists, men of letters, business men, clergymen, teachers, &c. 

If these readers have found The History so interesting, is it not worth 
your while at least to send for the Free Descriptive Booklet, which 
tells what this new World-History is? See the coupon below. 


The Duke of Argyll s 

An excellent work of reference. 

Lady Henry Somerset: 

In observing how social life and social 
problems are treated in The # Historians' 
History, I note with satisfaction that it is 
in the best sense of the word a popular 
Work; that is to say, it is adapted to 
general needs, it reveals no. bias, it is 
strictly impartial. The classification and 
general arrangement appear to me to be 
excellent. 

Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P.: 

For a work on bo vast a scheme, I think 
the result is remarkably good. Ondipping 
into any volume the interest was seized and 
held, the imagination stimulated, and the 
min - fortified by essential facts md 
elements in the long tale of universal his¬ 
tory. These volumes adequately and effec¬ 
tively meet the challenge of my previous 
words. The distinguished authors have 
risen to a great opportunity, and the world 
of thought and reading is rioher for their 
expert and vivid work. 

W. Alison Phillips, Esq.: 

I have no hesitation in saying that for 
the ordinary man The Historians’ History 
of the World will form in itself an his¬ 
torical library better than be oonld p«aibi| 
hope to get together at a much greater cost. 
It has, moreover, from this point of view, 
another merit; for one of the most satis¬ 
factory features of the book is the series of 
very full bibliographies, which, with the 
short appreciations of the various his¬ 
torians, will prove an excellent guide to 
those who wish to pursue any particular 
period or point of history further. The 
chronological tables will also prove very 
useful 1 and, last but not least, the book is 
provided with an excellent index. 

T. P. O’Connor, Esq., M.P.: 

Turning over these volumes, I had the 
sense that for a long time to come there 
was one great department of human know¬ 
ledge as to which my resonroea were now 
complete. I need never fray another his¬ 
tory ; for such purposes as oome within my 
sphere of journalist, I can say, with these 
volumes on my shelves, to the whole world 
of bookmakers and book publishers," Nuno 
Dimittis." I have got all I want. 

Sir George Bartley: 

I trust that The Historians’ History of 
the World being published at so low a 
price will enable our schools to make use of 
this -work. If this is the oase, these 
volumes may be the means of doing much 
for the patriotio education of those who 
are more and more beooming the actual 
rulers of our country. 


Lord Cromer: 

A most valuable addition to my library. 

Dr. Furnlvall: 

I have given a few hours to testing the 
volumes of the History of England in The 
Historians' History of the World, and they 
have impressed me favourably. I haven’t 
found a dull page in them, and they Beem 
free from partisanship. The treatment of 
England gives me confidence in that of the 
other countries, and the gain of having a 
well-made summary of the history of all 
the chief nations in suoh a moderate com¬ 
pass is very great. 

Sir John Carrington: 

For thoee who like to read history in a 
large and handsome book—and I confess 
to being of that number—the format of 
the volumes is ideal. But, though large, 
they are not in the least heavy or cumber¬ 
some in the hand. The paper and typo¬ 
graphy are both good, and the illustrations 
are generally well-chosen and well-printed. 
The text is fully np to the high standard 
of its material presentation. It is mar¬ 
vellous in how full and comprehensive and 
deeply interesting a manner the great 
panorama of the world’s history is unfolded 
in the pages of the work. 

The Hon. W. W. Vernon: 

It seemed to me a work of immense com¬ 
prehensiveness and vast research, and, as 
far as I could see from a superficial inspec¬ 
tion, the result seemed admirable. 

J. H. Yoxall, Esq., M.P.: 

This is a magnificent and wonderfully 
useful set of volumes; as a student of his¬ 
tory, a writer, a reader, and a oonsnlter of 
references, I have dipped into them again 
and again with both profit and delight 
The illustrations alone, taken by them¬ 
selves, afford to the noticing eye a very 
considerable amount of education. 


Sir Donald Mackenzie 
Wallace: 

As to the spirit in which this work has 
been written, thefoUowingremark by the 
Editor may be quoted : “The desire to be 
free from all prejudice in the judgment of 
historical facts is the keynote of all our 
philosophy of historical criticism; and the 
desire to retain interest—human interest— 
is the keynote of ourphilosophy of historical 
composition.’’ The unbiassed oritio can 
say conscientiously that those two desires 
have been realised to a remarkable extent 

Sir W. P. Treloar, Bart.: 

I have already had an opportunity to 
glance at one or two of the volumes, and I 
think it is one of the most wonderful pro¬ 
ductions of this or any other age. 

It is in itself a complete and magnificent 
library of History. 

Admiral Sir John Hopkins: 

Of the form that the general grouping 
together of the “World's History" ss 
issued by the Timet takes, one cannot 
speak too highly, as formerly one had to 
dive about in all directions to find what 
was wanted, and then probably found the 
Historian yon oonsultea so biassed by some 
political considerations as to present one 
view of events only. 

G. Harwood, Esq., M.P.: 

The greatest reoommendation of the 
book, to my mind, is that it is a “ His¬ 
torians’ ’’—end not an advocate’s—History. 
Here is the advantage of its being written 
by various authors, all of whom are well 
qualified by knowledge, yet none of whom 
are known to be identified with any 
“ viewB ” or " theories." Here, for almost 
the first time, we have a History which is 
an interesting narrative, yet which pnts 
fairly all the salient facts. The printing 
and illustrating certainly add to the 
pleasure of UBing the book. 


Would yon not like to learn something more about this monumental work! We lure 
a Free Descriptive Booklet, which gives yon all necessary information about the nature, 
scheme, and method of The Historians’ History, and tontains many specimen pages and 
illnstratione taken from the work. This will be sent to yon on receipt of the coupon below. 
Ton will not regret the time spent in its perusal. 


The Historians’ History is a complete world- 
history, in 25 super-royal octavo volumes, com¬ 
prising 17,000 pages and about 11,000,000 words 
with over 3,000 illustrations. It comprises a 
complete narrative of universal history, covering 
the earth from pole to pole, and stretching from 
5000 B.C. to 1907 AJ). 

Each volume contains four timet at much as 
an ordinary oetavo, and compares favourably 
in paper, print, and binding with guinea boohs ; 
yet the work is sold for only 7t. Gd. ptr volume; 
and this price may be paid on taty terms, at the 
rate of only 4d. a day. 


INQUIRY FORM. 

The Times (Book Club), Date.. 

380 , Oxford Street, London, W. 
Please send me, gratis and post-free, the 
Descriptive Booklet of The Historians' History 
of the World, with specimen psges, particulars 
of prices in various bindings, ana the con¬ 
venient terms of payment. 

Name . 

(Please write clearly) _ 

A.4. * 

- Address ... 
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Church is, after all, likely to be the winning one, they may 
be depended upon to come round to it again with striking 
promptitude and unanimity. ' 


Quite apart from moral considerations, and considered 
as a pure matter of tactics, what could be more senseless 
than this Bill of the Bishop of St. Asaph, which is hailed 
as a happy compromise by the Standard and the Times? 
The Westminster Gazette of March 30th published an inter¬ 
view with “ Dr.” Clifford with regard to the Bill. This is 
what this person is reported to have said : 

In the first place, it comes from the House of Lords, and I find it 
difficult to expect that any beneficent result will ensue from that 
quarter. Secondly, it is the product of an individual Bishop—and 
a Welsh Bishop—who probably does not understand educational 

matters in all their details as affecting England.At present 

I have not felt inclined to pay any serious attention to the Bishop’s 
Bill. 


All communications intended for the Editor should be sent to 
The Wilsford Press, Ltd., 63 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 

The Publishing Offices of The Academy arc at 67 Long Acre, 
London, W.C., to which address all business letters should be sent. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return unsolicited Manuscripts 
which are not accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. The 
receipt of a proof does not imply acceptance of an article. 


So that all the Bishop of St. Asaph gets, in return for his 
well-meaning offer to sacrifice the interests of the Church 
in the hope of conciliating the Nonconformists, is con¬ 
temptuous rudeness on the part of the leaders of that body. 
What, in the name of common sense, is to be gained by 
attempting to compromise with Nonconformists when this 
is the way they receive these proposals of compromise ? 
We repeat that, considered on the ground of tactics 
alone, it is obvious to an intelligent man that the only thing 
is to fight them to a finish. When they are conquered the 
time will have come to treat them with every possible 
generosity and kindness. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 

There has been a pitiable surrender in a portion of the 
Unionist press to the principles of the Bishop of St. Asaph’s 
Bill. As we have already explained, the Bill is almost, if 
not quite, as objectionable and unjust as Mr. McKenna’s, 
and it passes our comprehension how a paper like The 
Standard, which has done good work in resisting Mr. 
McKenna’s Bill, can reconcile its views with acceptance of 
the new Bill. The Times has adopted an equally abject 
attitude on this question. We can only console ourselves 
by the reflection that nowadays these so-called great papers 
have ceased to exercise any appreciable influence. The 
mass of people have discovered by bitter experience 
that the daily papers are absolutely unreliable as guides. 
Instead of educating the public, or making an honest 
effort to do so, they advance and recede, take up and 
drop again this position or that in obedience to 
some process of secret wire-pulling, the ultimate aim 
and end of which is always increased circulation and 
larger dividends. The word “ compromise ’’ is elevated 
by them into an idol before which they bow down and 
worship. The result is that while they may be successful 
in their efforts to capture the shekels (though we deny that 
such tortuous ways are necessary even for that object), 
they have ceased to have any influence. 


Nothing was more striking at the time of the introduction 
of the Tariff Reform cry than the complete failure of the 
newspapers—which were almost unanimously in its favour— 
to make the slightest impression on the electors. If these 
latter have come round, or are coming round, to that policy, 
which certainly seems incontestible, it is because they have 
thought the matter out for themselves, taking nothing on 
trust from the newspapers, and caring absolutely nothing 
what the Times or the Standard or the Daily Mail or the 
Daily News had to say about it. We hope and believe that 
tbe same process will take place in the present case. As 
soon as the Times and tbe Standard and the Daily Mail and 
the rest of them begin to find out that tbe/pauseof the 


On Monday, in the House of Lords, the Bishop of St. 
Asaph moved the second reading of his Bill. In the result 
the debate was adjourned sine die. Lord Lansdowne 
struck a vigorous note of warning, the Bishop of Birming¬ 
ham protested forcibly and ably against the Bill, and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury made one of his characteristically 
cautious and non-committal speeches which may mean 
everything or nothing. The blessed word “compromise,” 
of course, figured largely in the debate, and altogether it is 
impossible to say what was the general effect produced. 
The real battle will, as before, be waged not in Parliament, 
but in the country. On the same day, at a meeting of the 
Church Schools Emergency League in the Church House, 
Westminster, Lord Robert Cecil is thus reported in the 
Standard: 

It [the St. Asaph Bill] was a Bill which would be conceivable when 
they had been routed and driven from the field of battle, and they 
might then submit to it if they could get no better terms ; but to put it 
forward at the beginning of the battle as what they proposed for 
themselves seemed to him to be but very little short of insanity. 

To which we cordially say, “ Hear, hear.” 


The Mercure de France for the 1st and 16th of March 
contains a notice by M. Albert de Bersaucourt of Balzac's 
periodical La Revue Parisienne, which appeared in three 
numbers only on the 25th of July, August, and September. 
1840. This was tbe fourth short-lived periodical founded 
by Balzac alone, or as a predominant associate. With the 
exception of one unimportant notice and two copies of 
verses, to one of which Balzac added a long note des¬ 
criptive of the sexline, the whole Revue was written by him, 
and what was not included in the edition definitive of his 
works has been already reprinted by M. de Louvenjoul. 
There was, therefore, nothing new left for M. de Bersau¬ 
court to reprint. He has made a serviceable collection of 
quotations from other writers on the subject, and recalls 
literary controversies of the period, many of which remain 
very interesting. Gozlan, of course, is much in evidence, 
especially concerning the wonderful Bketch “ Z- Marcas,” 
which Balzac first published in the July number of the 
Revue. Gozlan’s lively gossip is, we fancy, fairly well 
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known in England, and requires no further comment. It 
is more interesting to recall the curious prophetic resem¬ 
blance of Z. Marcas, Balzac’s own creation, with Gambetta, 
which was first noticed at length by Anatole de la Forge. 


Both Z. Marcas and Gambetta were of obscure origin, 
were beset by enormous difficulties, were born orators, and 
acute and far-sighted politicians. Even Balzac’s descrip¬ 
tion of the physiognomy of Marcas resembles Gambetta. 
Both died in middle life of the same internal disease, 
worn out with work. Of this disease and its moral 
correspondence, Balzac writes of Marcas with his amazing 
and characteristic power of realisation much as follows 
(one cannot wait to disentangle his exact words): 
“ Semblable a Pitt .... qui s’etait donne a l’Angle- 
terre pour femme, Marcas portait la France dans son coeur, 
il en Atait idolatre. . . . . La France au troisieme 

rang ! Ce cri revenait toujours dans ses conversations. 
La maladic intestine du fraye avait passe dans ses entrailles. 
Marcas devait mourir de cette maladie-la.” The com¬ 
bination of coincidences is really remarkable. Anatole 
de la Forge added to them the reminder that Gambetta 
died at Les Jardies, where Balzac wrote “ Z. Marcas.” 


The conclusions which have been drawn from the tone 
of this story, that Balzac’s opinions were undergoing a 
change at the time he wrote it, are totally unwarranted. 
The more so, because, as Monsieur de Bersaucourt points 
out, Balzac reiterates for the hundredth time his Catholic 
and Royalist sentiments in the Revue itself. The disinclina¬ 
tion to accept the fact that such were his views, or the 
incapacity to understand their combination with his liberty 
of expression, may partly account for the futility of English 
criticism, even the best, on Balzac and his works. More 
light is thrown upon them, and more just appreciation of 
their essential qualities, in Monsieur de Bersaucourt’s short 
and quite unpretentious notice, than by the whole body of 
English criticism, including that of Mr. Henry James and 
Mr. George Moore, which is the nearest approach that 
we have yet made to the real Balzac. 


It is with real pleasure that we record our sincere 
approval and appreciation of Mr. Birrell’s Irish Universities 
Bill. To find anything to admire in the present Govern¬ 
ment is a luxury as delightful as it is unusual. Mr. Birrell 
is himself so deservedly popular with people of every shade 
of opinion, and is, moreover, so honourably connected with 
literature, that the successful launching of his measure 
becomes a matter of widespread personal gratification to a 
very large number of people. The Academy is not a party 
journal, and it is bound to rejoice when, at last, an oppor¬ 
tunity of heartily endorsing the policy of the present 
Government presents itself. 


The Symphony Concert at the Queen’s Hall last Satur¬ 
day was altogether delightful. The programme was very 
nearly an ideal one, and, if Wagner’s Overture to Rienzi was 
hardly able to hold its own as a representative of its com¬ 
poser’s genius with the Concerto for two pianofortes and 
orchestra (No. 17, in E flat) of Mozart and the great Con¬ 
certo in C major, for two pianofortes and orchestra, of 
Bach, we, at any rate, can find nothing to complain of in 
that. Time and the fluctuating waves of superficial 
opinion make no real impression of the supremacy of the 
great classical composers. Madame Sandra Droucker and 
Mr. Gottfried Galston gave an exquisite interpretation of 
these two masterpieces ; if we were asked to decide we 
should give the palm rather to their rendering of the Bach 
C.onC6fto-than that cf Mozart. If Time makes no impres¬ 
sion on the supremacy of Bach and Mozart and the other 
great classical composers, it may almost as truly be said 


that he makes none of the power of Sir Charles Santley. 
His renderings of “Non piu andrai”and“O Ruddier than 
the Cherry ” were astonishing manifestations of his superb 
artistic method. Any one closing his eyes would surely 
have refused to believe that the voice that filled the 
Queen’s Hall proceeded from a man of his age, and, even 
if one saw him quite plainly, it would be hard to believe, 
judging from his appearance, that he was much over fifty. 


We note with satisfaction the bare fact that a book by 
Mr. W. I. Gordon, Round the North Pole, published by 
Messrs. Murray, is partly illustrated by woodcuts. Some 
of them are by Mr. Edward Whymper. Whether some 
of the illustrations are cliches or no, we welcome them 
because they are woodcuts, quite irrespective of their 
merits, which we have not even examined. As we have 
before lamented, it is now rare for any book not published 
ad hoc to contain woodcuts. Cheap*—-and, We cannot but 
think, ugly—photographic reproduction has driven out 
that charming and expressive art. It is not long ago that 
a highly-qualified hereditary wood-engraver, thoroughly 
approved by such learned artists in all kinds of engraving 
as Mr. Frederick Shields and Mr. William Strang, was 
forced to give up the practice of his art in order to earn a 
living by producing water-colour drawings, for which he 
had little capacity. We wish that some measures could be 
taken to enable such artists to continue their proper art to 
some profit. 


Mdlle. Scialtiel gave the last of a series of interest¬ 
ing causeries on “ La Femme et la Poesie ” at the Salle 
Erard on Thursday, March 26th. Her programme was even 
more varied than on the previous occasions. Two of the 
items had not only piano, but also violin accompani¬ 
ments, specially written for Mdlle. Scialtiel by Monsieur 
Francis Thome. As a composer of musical adaptations 
Monsieur Thome has few rivals, for he thoroughly realises, 
especially in his “ Elfes ” and “ Rapelle-toi,” that the 
accompaniment should interpret the poem and not, as is 
frequently the case, obscure it. In Paillerai’s “ La Poupee ” 
ana Vicaire’s “ La Fee ” Mdlle. Scialtiel was particularly 
happy, delivering them with much charm and delicacy, and 
her versatility was conspicuous, for, inithe intensely dramatic 
poem “ La Feu,” of Richepin, she showed a command of 
emotion quite unexpected in a recital of this nature. 


The “ Oxford Book of French Verse,” published by the 
Clarendon Press, consists of an anthology of French poetry 
from the twelfth century to Paul Verlaine. The selection 
has been made by Mr. St. John Lucas, with whose admir¬ 
able work readers of The Academy will be acquainted. 
Mr. Lucas is himself a poet of great distinction, and his 
selection is made with taste and discrimination. The book 
is further enriched by an introduction which reveals Mr. 
Lucas as a subtle and learned critic of French poetry. 
This book is exactly what is wanted by those who 
wish to acquire a general acquaintance with French 
poetry which can form the basis of more special know¬ 
ledge. We can heartily recommend it. 


We referred last week to the advertisement given by a 
Bishop from the pulpit to a very bad novel. Why 
is it, we wonder, that Bishops and other exalted persons 
whose commendation is, for some extraordinary reason, 
so valuable an advertisement, almost invariably bestow 
their approval on bad work? We can remember no 
case in which really fine work has been publicly praised 
from the pulpit or from other exalted quarters. The 
latest exhibition of this sort of criticism ex cathedrd has 
occurred in the case of a tenth-rate publication, emanating 
from Harmsworthian quarters, called the “ Children’s 
.Encyclopaedia.” We intend in a future issue to deal with 
this shoddy, catchpenny work, which is “ ornamented ” by 
a Preface by Mr. Harold Begbie. 
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A SONG AGAINST CARE 

O Care ! 

Thou art a cloak too heavy to be borne, 

Glittering with tears, and gay with painted lies 
(For seldom—seldom art thou stained and torn, 
Showing a tattered lining, and the bare 
Bruised body of thy wearer) ; thou art fair 
To look at, O thou garment of our pride ! 

A net of colours, thou dost catch the wise ; 

He lays aside his wisdom for thy sake .... 

And Beauty hides her loveliness in thee .... 
And after .... when men know the agony 
Of thy great weight of splendour, and would shake 
Thee swiftly from their shoulders, cast aside 
The burden of thy jewelled bands that break 
Their very hearts .... often it is too late. 

They fear that foes will meet them and deride 
When they are stripped of all their golden state. 

But some are brave .... but some among us dare 
Cry out against thy torment and be free ! 

And I would rather a gay beggar be, 

And go in rags for all eternity, 

Than that thy clanking pomp should cover me, 

O Care! . . . . 

Olive Douglas. 


SWINBURNE 

In the most tender morning of the world, 

When the old gods had speech with common men, 
They took a wandering mist upon the fen, 

Soft music, where the earliest fountain swirled, 

And the first lovely look from eyes dew-pearled 
When Aphrodite waked; the joung soul then 
Singing, they hushed asleep within a glen 
Where evermore the sea’s white waters hurled. 

The soul hath wakened, and the song may be. 

The strong, sweet notes of passion played, and woe, 
Thrill to the radiant laughter of a child— 
Make answer to the crying of the sea— 

Beating to music that none else may know 

A song like fire, half-tamed and wholly wild. 

Ethel Talbot. 


REVIEWS 

ROMANCE, REALISM, AND 
SYMBOL 

Types of Tragic Drama. By C. E. Vaughan. (Macmillan, 

5s. net.) 

The Symbolist Movement in Literature. By Arthur Symons. 

Second Edition, Revised. (Constable, 5s. net.) 

Mr. Vaughan’s book is composed of lectures delivered in 
the University of Leeds, where he fills the chair of Professor 
of English Literature; and each chapter bears on its face 
some of the characteristics of a lecture as distinguished 
from an essay. There is much that is rhetorical and 
repetitive in form ; there are horrible old cliches like 
“ hung trembling in the balance.” On the other hand, 
there is much of the merit of a good lecture : its brightness, 
its vivacity, its broad and simple structure ; and the book 
is able, sound and interesting. Its object is to trace the 
development of tragedy on its passage from ^Eschylus to 
Ibsen, from the classical form through the romantic to the 
symbolic, taking account of its throw-backs in France and 
Germany to the classical type. And his thesis is this: 

The more we study the history of the drama, the stronger in ail 
probability will be our conviction that the general line of development 
has been from exclusion to inclusion, from a less to a more complete 
idealisation of the material offered by human life, from a narrower to 
a wider rendering of all that the heart of man presents for our obser¬ 
vation. ... It has been, on the whole, a change from the presenta¬ 
tion of action to the presentation of character, a gradual shifting of the 
scene from that which is without to that which is within. 

The change from classical to romantic is thus a change 
from clearly defined issues, sharply cut problems, broadly 
conceived character and rigidly confined action to some¬ 
thing at once wider and deeper. It is far more than a 
mere change of treatment or relaxing of convention. It 
implies a determination to bring into the realm of drama 
much more of the many-coloured, quickly-changing phan¬ 
tasmagoria of life as we know it, in which motives are not 
always clear, issues are often confused, and characters are 
capable of infinitely more subtle gradation and intermix¬ 
ture than the strictly classical tragedy permitted. At the 
same time it must be remembered that from the earliest 
days of tragedy the romantic element—like cheerfulness 
into the mind of the man in Boswell who wanted to be a 
philosopher—“keeps breaking in.” Euripides can be 
romantic enough—especially if we take into consideration 
the other meaning which Mr. Vaughan gives to the word, 
the searching of the inner recesses of the human conscious¬ 
ness ; and as to Seneca, the tragedian whom our early 
Elizabethan playwrights, in common with all the Renais¬ 
sance, took as the model of the classical drama, 
his form may be classical, his spirit is often completely 
romantic. The development, as Mr. Vaughan traces it, 
was an inevitable development. The classical form might 
give a more finished and exalted beauty. The ever- 
increasing curiosity of the human mind demanded a form 
of drama which the classical mould could not contain ; and 
so we have the loosely-knit, all-embracing tragedies of 
Shakespeare, due partly, no doubt, to the very nature of 
the stage on which those tragedies were written to be 
played, but still more to the increased content they were 
compelled to hold. And that content went on increasing, 
as Mr. Vaughan traces the story (and he traces it fairly and 
judiciously, with no Procrustean fitting of the facts to his 
thesis), until it embraced the “ mysticism ” of Maeterlinck, 
the “ symbolism ” of Ibsen, in which curiosity has plunged 
so deep into the hidden waters of the human soul that 
speech cannot express its discoveries, and symbol must be 
employed to make them plain to those who are able to 
understand. There have been few books on the drama 
so suggestive, so stimulating, or so interesting as Mr. 
Vaughan’s, which shows a width of outlook, and a subtle 
strength in the handling of detail which are too often 
absent from discussions of that much-discussed subject. 
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On laying down Mr. Vaughan’s book we took up the new 
edition of Mr. Arthur Symons’s book on the Symbolists. 
There is a wide difference between the two critics; 
but that is not our business for the moment. Few 
living writers are so competent to deal with the 
Symbolists as Mr. Symons, for few have either 
so sensitive a perception or a style at once so 
delicate and so penetrating. The interesting point for the 
moment in this symbolism of which he writes is that he 
carries on for us the story told down to a certain point by 
Mr. Vaughan. We have seen the change from the classical 
tragedy, with its clear outline of a statue seen in full day¬ 
light, to the half-lights, the vague outlines, the shifting, 
changing life of the romantic, and have passed through 
that stage to the threshold of symbolism. Mr. Symons’s 
book admits us to the arcana of the Symbolists. Theirs is 
“ a literature in which the visible world is no longer a 
reality, and the unseen world no longer a dream.” The 
epoch, he points out, of the Symbolists, of Gerard de 
Nerval, of Villiers de L’Isle-Adam, and the others, was also 
the epoch which included Baudelaire, Flaubert, Zola, and 
Leconte de Lisle. We can, in fact, see this insatiable 
human curiosity working in two totally opposite directions. 
On one side the Realists, like the Symbolists the heirs of 
romanticism. Their aim is, roughly expressed, to catch 
and pin down, to petrify, to documcnter for all time the 
variegated life which the romantics had only half expressed. 
They want to drag it into full daylight, to see it all, and put 
it all on record. And beyond that life they do not pierce. 
It is enough for them, as it were, to make sure of what 
they can see clearly. On the other hand, the Symbolists 
feel that this daily life has been, as it were, worked out. 
What men do and say is, after all, but a small part of 
them. Even what they think is but a shadow of the truth. 
The real truth lies behind all that, in a world that is not 
this world, a world whose laws are different and very often 
the exact contrary of the laws of the visible world. And 
in that world, though they may not know it or deserve it, 
all human minds have part. Behind and beneath their 
conscious life is the great unexplored ocean of half¬ 
conscious or all-unconscious life ; and it is here that the 
truth is to be found. 

But how is the truth to be expressed ? The Realist’s 
task is easy enough by comparison. He has only to catch 
and record the exact words in which men say this or that, 
the exact things they do or think in such and such circum¬ 
stances. The Symbolist is only anxious to escape from 
the exact words and the exact description of the deed, for 
such things are only superficial truth, or not truth at all. 
Words, then, when used in the ordinary way, cannot 
express the real truth ; for it is precisely words which are 
the common coin of the unreal, the visible and audible 
world. The result is all sorts of devices. We might use 
as instances the “ second dialogue ” of Ibsen ; beneath the 
realistic spoken dialogue, which, as Mr. Symons remarks 
with some justice, is “ degraded below the touch of the 
characters whom it attempts to express,” there moves the 
spirit-dialogue, as it were, in which soul speaks to soul, 
and one deep calleth another. And here, surely, in 
this extraordinary combination of the Realist and the 
Symbolist, lies the deep significance of Ibsen’s work. 
Or, again, there is the remote, formal dialogue used by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, whose people talk primly and 
strangely, not because he cannot, but because he does not 
want to make them talk naturally, when his object is to 
dive beneath the natural to the spiritual. Or again, there 
is the haughty language of Villiers de L’Isle-Adam, with its 
patrician scorn of common speech; the incoherence of Gerald 
de Nerval, gasping in the dizzy air of the unseen world ; 
the aristocratic obscurities of Mallarme. One thing unites 
all these—including even Ibsen—and many others ; the 
effort to make words more than counters for exchange in 
the market. To the average writer, words are coins ; to 
the Symbolist they are medals. To the average man they 
are units of exchange, merely acquired in order to be given 
away for something else. To the Symbolist they are things 
of beauty, which will buy nothing, but which, pondered 


over and absorbed, will open the dream-world to the souls 
that have the right of entry to it It is, after all, the old 
story, that of all art feeling its way towards the conditions 
of music. Human curiosity, as existing in these rarer spirits, 
has exhausted the common life, has even acquired a kind 
of nausea for it. It takes perilous and lonely journeys into 
the unknown, and finding itself unable to recount its 
adventures, it 'creates anew by symbote a spiritual 
atmosphere in which we may apprehend what cannot be 
heard or spoken. 

IN THE BEGINNING 

Adam Cast Forth. By Charles M. Doughty. (Duck¬ 
worth, 4s. 6d. net.) 

It is a joy—difficult, perhaps, but indubitable—for a 
reviewer to discover a book which he feels is, ultimately, 
past description as it is past mere praise. Sometimes, 
even in these oft-impeached days of denial, we find a 
book which stands for more than it expresses, which is, 
indeed, much like a finger-post pointing to an unknown 
pleasaunce. Is there not, in the best, the familiar books, 
something rare, uncapturable, indefinable, perhaps involun¬ 
tary, which is yet as the perfume of a flower, lodged you 
know notprecisely where, but expressing the three beauties— 
the beauty past, the beauty present, the beauty to come ? 
And is there not, more rarely still, a solemnity in some 
books, a rich, slow, strange choral movement, which 
swells and fills all the listening chapels of the soul, waking 
even humblest thoughts to a low, noble music ? We know 
not how to describe, save in some such indirect fashion 
as this last fancy, the grave beauty, the strangeness, the 
fulness of this echoing poem. 

It is short, and oddly called “ A Sacred Drama in Five 
Songs ; ” properly, there are no songs, though there is a 
chorus. No one but Mr. Doughty could have written it, 
and fools will say that no one but Mr. Doughty can read 
it. Assuredly, those who shrank from “The Dawn in 
Britain ”—from the verse as well as the size of that epic— 
will not care to attempt even the few pages of this book. 
The poet’s manner is more singular and irregular than 
ever ; his vocabulary is still rich and recondite, his rhythms 
still sometimes harsh, though more often buoyant and 
sweet; his whole expression is tense, masculine, perplex¬ 
ing. It is but a week or two since The Academy was 
noticing Mr. Doughty’s wonderful “ Wanderings in Arabia,’’ 
which affords a memorable example of a fine harmony of 
prose. Yet more lofty, individual, unconceding is the 
verse in this volume than the prose of those travels. The 
style is one no man in his senses would imitate, and no 
man could soberly devise. Reading it impatiently, or 
wonderingly, you decide that the only conceivable reason 
for writing such verse, the only conceivable excuse, 
is that the style is simply inevitable—is the man. 
Else inexcusable. But how fit and cherishable it is. 
This verse has the sound of the great Biblical tongue— 
its musing gravity, its solemn clearness, as of great waves 
breaking on the western shore; its deep sincerity. Yet, 
all this said, there remains another thing to say: yon 
cannot properly estimate Mr. Doughty’s manner of verse, 
apart from his subject and attitude. It is his profoundly 
religious habit of mind, his religious acceptance of the 
world, and his religious conception of the immensities of 
life that are expressed in the strange music of this poetic 
speech. 

Of course, we duly regret Mr. Doughty’s choice of mere 
tradition for subject; how much finer, how much more 
“ modern,” would have been a Poem of Protoplasm ! 
Surely, the only chance for poetry is that it should embody 
“ scientific truth,” since science alone has any future ; and 
a poem which should be touched with the Tennysonian 
hankering after science, which should describe the first 
authentic wriggling of matter into consciousness, were 
certain at least of a five years’ fame. What Mr. Doughty, 
in his singular conservatism, has written is a poem 
“ founded on a Judaeo-Arabian Legend of Adam and 
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Eve,” in which—type of the world’s wanderers—Adam 
and Eve, cast out from the Garden’s bliss, and separated, 
are re-united, restored in strength, tried and purged as by 
fire, and led, through nakedness of earth and spirit, 
into a new land of mortal habitation. Frankly, to our¬ 
selves the benefit of his p6em has been by no means 
small. The author has humanised for us characters so 
remote and vague as to be almost unreal, owing, no doubt, 
to defective apprehension in childish years. Persons of 
thfe {>rTm'ar drama, containing all potentialities, containing. : 
Moses and Socrates, David and Shakespeare; patents of a 
vast incomprehensible humanity, With-promise in their 
eyes of unimaginable destiny and memory in their hearts : 
of lost bliss unspeakable—they have yet been to us almost: 
as shadowy and mythical as any riiodem-idea’d man would 
like them to be. But in this !< Sacred Drama ” Mr. 
Doughty, acting on “ mere legend,” has made more clear, 
human, vital the august figures standing lonely between an 
unforgettable past and an inscrutable future. 

Had a less religious mind pondered and brought forth a 
poem on this subject, the result would have been intoler¬ 
able. Imagine so lofty a theme subjected to the purple 
and fury of Mr. Stephen Phillips, or the windiness of Mr. 
Noyes! We do not want to depreciate the talents of 
these poets, but—if we may be permitted to say it—we 
are thankful the theme has escaped them, and that it has 
become the secure inspiration of Mr. Doughty. For he 
has treated it with the austerity, the simplicity, the weighty 
grandeur of sincerity, which alone could justify any man 
in his choice of it. Take the following for'proof, the 
opening of the second “ song ” : 

Blind Adam 

I wake from sleep, and Sarsar rageth not! 

How fallen is a great stillness on earth’s dust! 

I dreamed was Adama with me, my loved wife, 

Whose voice was in the Garden mine heart's peace. 

Ah ! now my vision fadeth 1 

Adama 

Dayspring is : 

Hearest not thou, O Adam father, birds’ glad voice ? 

Feel’st not thou this new wafted from the earth, 

Which in the Eden was, fresh morning breath ? 

Adam 

No dream is this ; but my loved Adama’s voice ! 

Her arms be these, ah ! about my neck embraced. 

Adama 

I do behold new greenness of the ground, 

Whereon white dew of heaven is fallen this night. 

I have not His pearled dew seen since we driven 
Were from the Eden ! 

Adam 

I, to-night, in vision, 

Beheld with these dark eyes both field and grove ; 

Wherein, with God’s new blessing, shall we live. 

How cometh unto my sense such flowery breath 
As in the Garden was ! 

Adama 

We have found Grace. 

Could thy dark eyeballs see, it is the breath 
Of lilies, which the Lord hath caused this night 
To spring up and to blow round our bed-placc. 

Adam 

I lilies do remember of the Garden, 

For beauty as the sunbeams, that wont spring 
Up in the footprints of God’s holy Angels. 

Reach of this dew down to me, on the branch. 

Beloved, that I therewith might wash my-face ; 

Likewise these palms ; and lift them and my voice 
To Him Who formed me. . 

Or -thisj of Adam’s rehevvak - 

• How even now is. allayed thelong disease, ■. ... . y • 

'•And quickened the old languor of my being! 

How, whiles 1 .hi the bubbling rupdels wash, ' 

Confirmed be these loose joints t in this warm wave 
My pithless loins recover former force ; 

Aye 1 and wonder of the Lord, these pupils dim 
Receive, how O I plainly see, their, light 1 

From these extracts, perhaps unduly long for a short 
book and short review, will be seen, we hope, at once the 
singular strength and sweetness which Mr. Doughty seems 
alm ost to have at command. We do not say the poem is 
faultless ; there are a score of poets who can write faultless - 


lines, but can we seek and find in their work aught of the 
religious earnestness, the grave beauty, with which “ Adam 
Cast Forth ” is endued ? 

Here is music of a master. 


FIFTY YEARS OF MODERN 
.... . PAINTING . 

Fifty Years of Modern Painting: Corot to Sargent. By 
j. G. Phythian. (Grant Richards; 10s. 6d. net.) 

This book has considerable merit. Those who disagree 
with some of Mr.. Phythian’s opinions or feel that he has 
not touched some part of his subject which seems to them 
very important should consider the difficulty of treating 
the subject at all. To write the history of modern painting 
is like writing the history of Germany before it became an 
Empire. There are as many different tendencies in it as 
there were States in Old Germany. But whereas the 
States of Germany had some permanence, the tendencies 
of modern painting are always changing before our eyes, 
and it is almost impossible for us to decide which of them 
are mere fashions and which are part of a natural process 
of growth. We may feel some certainty about the merits 
or defects of particular painters. We may be pretty sure 
that Monet’s pictures will be admired by posterity and that 
Leighton’s will not. But we cannot be sure that Monet 
has founded a school for posterity, any more than the 
Pre-Raphaelites founded one. In these days schools rush 
so quickly into extravagance that they produce a reaction 
against themselves in their moment of triumph. Fashions 
in painting change so rapidly and violently that they 
obscure the deeper tendencies that underlie them. 

Mr. Phythian has done his best to distinguish between 
fashions and the movements which, so far as we can tell, 
do express the purpose and tendency of the age in paint. 
But the mere sub-title of his book, “ Corot to Sargent,” 
proves how difficult his task has been. What clear 
purpose or tendency can we find in an age which begins 
with Corot and ends with Sargent, with intermediate 
episodes like those of the Pre-Raphaelites and Puvis de 
Chavannes and Gustave Moreau and Whistler ? It would 
be impossible to make a consecutive narrative of French 
painting alone through all these changes, even if it only 
dealt with great painters. But Mr. Phythian has had to say 
something about painting in all the countries of Europe 
where painting is of any account, and in America. He 
has also thought it necessary to speak of a great many 
painters who are of no importance whatever. Here, we 
think, he has made a mistake. A book of this kind will be 
most useful if it teaches the reader who are the really 
important artists of modern times; and it can do this most 
easily by saying nothing about those who are not impor¬ 
tant. Mr. Phythian seldom speaks of a small painter as if 
he were great, but he uses up too much of his space in 
explaining that small painters are not great. He gives, 
for instance, about six pages to Leighton, and though 
most of them are taken up with a statement of his 
deficiencies, they would surely be better occupied with 
a statement of the excellences of some great man. But 
since the .bo.ok is intended to be a popular one, no doubt. 
it was considered necessary that popular painters should 
be fully treated in it, even if they were not treated very 
kindly. The consequence is that it lacks even the amount 
of coherence which it might have possessed.- Worthless 
painters are not in any movement; they only express 
fashions, and. there is no more logical development in the 
fashions of modern painting than in the fashions of modern 
dress. . 

Yet, hampered as he. is, Mr. Phythian makes a brave 
effort to discover the real movement of modern art. 
He begins with what is only an episode in it, the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood. He then proceeds to speak 
of its main current in a long chapter with the title “ The 
Impressionists and their Allies.” Impressionism is a word 
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vaguely used by some and narrowly by others. Mr. 
Phythian tries to use it neither vaguely nor narrowly. The 
most determined and the most fruitful effort of modern 
painting has been to escape from the predominance of the 
Old Masters, both in subject and in treatment. Except for 
one or two forerunners, the eighteenth century is over¬ 
shadowed by the art of the past. It was the end of the 
Renaissance in painting. In the nineteenth century there 
was a rebellion—indeed, many rebellions—against the 
Renaissance. Mr. Phythian would call nearly all the 
great rebels impressionists, to distinguish them from 
painters like Ingres, who merely developed certain 
tendencies of the Rena'issance painting and from those 
also who, like the Pre-Raphaelites, went back behind 
the Renaissance for their tradition. He has nowhere, 
we think, clearly expressed this distinction, but he implies 
it in many places ; and it is the main distinction between 
the two classes of modern painters who are of any account. 
There are many individual painters who cannot be put 
absolutely in one class or the other. Corot, for instance, 
though Mr. Phythian would call him an impressionist, was 
half a follower of Claude. Watts, though he followed the 
traditions of the Renaissance, was half an impressionist. But 
still the distinction holds good ; and the movementof revolt 
from the Renaissance has grown stronger and more 
extreme with time, especially in landscape painting. 
There is a great deal of the Renaissance in Corot. There 
is nothing of it in Monet. He observes the old traditions 
neither in treatment nor in subject. He has been developed 
out of what was most new in the art of Constable and 
Turner and the Barbizon painters. 

It is in France that the revolt against the Renaissance 
has been most extreme, and the reason is that France was 
more subjected to the tyranny of the Renaissance than 
other countries. Most of the later English painters have 
a tendency to Italianise, just because they are further away 
from Italy than the French. But since Corot and Millet few 
good French painters have Italianised at all. Even Puvis 
de Chavannes has far less of the Renaissance in his 
design than Burne-Jones or Watts. He is more of a 
medievalist than the most consciously medieval of English 
painters ; and it may be that a great new art of painting, 
if it ever arises, will combine medieval simplicity of design 
with the impressionist passion for light. There is no doubt 
that impressionism cannot be combined with the elaborate 
design and complex sentiment of the Renaissance. That 
design and sentiment have already been combined with 
a fulness of illusion perfectly appropriate to them in the 
works of Raphael and Titian and Tintoret and Michel¬ 
angelo. What they did cannot be done over again with 
a different kind of illusion. The arc oi painting, if it is to 
have another prime, must simplify itself in one direction 
to compensate for its greater elaboration in another. And 
it will only have the strength to do this if it becomes once 
again decorative, if it turns from the artificial problems of 
the frame to the real problems of the wall-space. It is 
inevitable that Mr. Phythian in his book should say 
scarcely anything of decorative painting, for he deals with 
a period in which decorative painting was only practised 
by a few great men and a multitude of tradesmen. 
Shall we see a change in the next fifty years, and the 
beginnings of a new school of mural painters? If not, 
there will be no new Renaissance, but only a more feeble 
continuation of the struggle to imitate or escape from the 
old one. 


TWO TRAVELLERS 

The Pulse of Asia. By Elsworth Huntington. (Con¬ 
stable, 14s.) 

In the Footsteps of Marco Polo. By Major C. Dalrymple 
Bruce. (Blackwood, 21s. net.) 

David said in his haste “ All men are liars,” and this sweep¬ 
ing statement has received the endorsement of hundreds 
of generations. More especially has the compliment been 
lavished upon travellers in distant lands, whose tales of 


things seen have been drunk in to the accompaniment of 
lavish helpings of salt, with the usual result of an insatiable 
thirst for more. In vino veritas , and the proverb is true of 
stories of travel as of the juice of the grape. With the 
imbibing of stories told not twice, but many times over, 
comes an appreciation of the fact that “ there is much in 
what they say.” It is also true that the crude flavour of some 
vintages of travel has given even to the finer sorts an evil 
reputation, which it is hard to forget. But modern travel, 
to abandon a metaphor which threatens to get out of hand, 
rests on a different basis to that of five centuries ago. To 
Marco Polo, who, of mediaeval travellers, most concerns us 
in relation to the two books under review', travel was 
merely a means of getting from one place to another, 
and his story is a genial collection of memories, com¬ 
piled rather for entertainment than with any scientific 
object in view. The Venetian was a merchant first, 
an adventurer secondly and by the way, and an author 
by accident. Nowadays we travel into the uttermost 
ends of the earth for the sake of travel, or rather for 
the sake of what we may learn and teach thereby, and 
the book that results was, given a safe return, a foregone 
conclusion before ever we packed our bags and set out for 
Charing Cross. And in consequence, our books of travel, 
though they may hold the advantage in accuracy of 
observation and in co-ordination of facts, though, in short, 
they may prove something that called for proof, lose sadly 
in spontaneity and in that inexpressible joy of life that is 
the portion of the traveller who observes en amateur. 

There clings to the serious American traveller, however, 
scientific though his object be, something of the childhood 
state of his nation. He sees with young, and sometimes 
with strangely discerning eyes, not merely the things that 
he set out to see, but the little unimportant details that fill 
in the picture, just as a schoolboy notes with feverish delight 
the peregrinations of the fly that crawls across the very 
figures that he is engaged in copying from the blackboard. 
The American traveller will interrupt himself in the midst 
of a really valuable account of a geological formation in a 
remote corner of the world to tell of tea-parties and 
ceremonious hospitality, or to chat about the engaging 
characteristics of his interpreter. It is utterly unconscious, 
this inconsequence, and not without its charm. 

Mr. Huntington, however he may stray into by-paths of 
the picturesque, nevertheless sticks very consistently to the 
main object, both of his journey and of the book he has 
written concerning it. The proposition that physical 
geography exercises a preponderating influence upon the 
history of man seems too obvious to need support ; but the 
amplification of that proposition which puts forward the 
claim of climatic changes to a similar part in history has 
not been accorded the welcome which is undoubtedly its 
due. The theory is, indeed, very generally accepted, but 
the extent and importance of climatic change within the 
compass of our era has probably been underestimated by 
the historian, if not by the geographer. Nor is it to the 
earthquake, or the volcanic eruption, or to any of the 
sudden and cataclysmal changes in the conformation of a 
region that the most permanent changes in the course of 
history are due ; but rather to those slow and scarcely per¬ 
ceptible modifications of climate which give man time to 
act, and opportunity to adapt himself almost unconsciously 
to changing conditions. 

The desiccation of great tracts of the earth’s surface is a 
phenomenon which is not confined to Central Asia ; but it 
is in Central Asia that it has left the most unmistakable 
traces, and, in all probability, it is to a long-gone phase ot 
the process that the civilisation of modem Europe is indi¬ 
rectly due. The sand-buried cities and waterless, deserted 
settlements of the Lop-Nor Basin, hard by the empty 
watercourses and dry wells, are eloquent testimony to the 
enormous world-power of thirst. By no other means can 
Nature conquer man more certainly than by drying up her 
living waters. And the great tamarisk-mounds of gnarled 
and dead trunks and roots, wind-gnawed below and wind- 
piled above, that lie around the sand-buried ruins of Chira, 
are Nature’s tally-sticks of*her work ; and Mr. Huntington 
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gives a sufficiently vivid picture, both of that work and of 
its effects upon the human beings who come within its 
influence. We are tempted to quote largely from his 
extremely clear account of the formation of the Lop Basin, 
but still more, from his shrewd, careful, and kindly estimate 
of the Chantos, the typical oasis-dwelling agriculturists 
of the world. Mr. Huntington’s contentions are more 
effectually strengthened by this description than by many 
of his more elaborate and more fanciful arguments.” 

Major Younghusband describes the Chantos as “ the 
essence of imperturbable mediocrityand his estimate of 
their moral qualities is not flattering. Mr. Huntington 
admits the force of his remarks, but supplements them by 
a careful analysis of the leading features of the Chanto 
character, and an investigation of their climatic causes ; 
and he arrives at the conclusion, which appears irre¬ 
sistible, that this character, with its weak amiability, is the 
immediate and inevitable result of environment, and further, 
that the same climatic and social conditions will induce a 
like result in the case of other peoples whose natural 
tendencies under more invigorating conditions lie rather in 
the direction of excessive activity. The weakest go to the 
wall it is true ; but if the wall is sunny and sheltering, and 
life is easy, they are very well content to stay there and 
vegetate, outside the push and bustle of a more strenuous 
existence. 

That climate is ultimately the deciding factor in the 
determination of national character seems pretty widely 
acknowledged. And the special conditions obtaining in 
this dying land are such, and so placed, as to influence 
not merely their immediate surroundings but the whole 
history of the world. Mr. Huntington appears to have 
established, on good data, his theory that such basins 
as those of Lop-Nor and Turfan have been subject to 
fluctuations in the desiccative process, and he Appeals 
both to Marco Polo and to the Chinese historians of the 
second century of our era to bear him out. He has 
travelled over deserts which, for Marco Polo, were peopled 
with devils, and which the Chinese describe as seas of 
unfathomable slime ; he has used his eyes and his brain 
to some purpose on the spot; and his account of his 
purposeful wanderings leaves nothing to be desired as a 
storehouse of data for future investigators. The risks he 
has run have not been small, and he never fails to pay his 
tribute to the pluck and devotion of those who shared his 
dangers, while a quaint sense of humour pervades the 
whole of his story. His English is at times slovenly to a 
degree—he slips into such phrases as “ Nor were they far 
from wrong,” and “ he wasout of his head.” Still, as we have 
said before, we deem it beside the mark to quarrel with 
the language of the United States, which grows less and 
less like English every day. But his book was worth the 
■writing, and we cannot help thinking that the personality 
of the author has stood him in good stead in his dealings 
with the people whom he describes so sympathetically. And 
ever he holds before his eyes the idea with which he set out, 
an idea not new, not even obscure, but to which he gives a 
greater value and importance than has hitherto been its 
portion, by the dramatic suddenness with which he uses it 
as the moral of some tale of adventure which of itself was 
all enough to claim the attention and fascinate the imagi¬ 
nation. The story of Handum Bai and the lost camels is 
worthy of a high place among tales of adventure, and it 
concludes thus : 

Judging by what I later saw of the topography, the man must have 
travelled twenty-five miles each way in his chase after the camels— 
fifty miles in twenty hours without food or water. The experience 
was to me a revelation of the inexorableness of the desert. It was 
still more remarkable as an illustration of the intensity and endurance 
which lifelong contact with the desert in the care of his camels had 
developed in Handum Bai, a man of the mild Chauto race. None of 
my other men would have done so hardy a deed—only Handum, who 
from early childhood had endured heat and cold and fatigue in the 
desert, far from the enervating influence of the easy agricultural life 
of the oases. Such intensity is often supposed to be a result of 
Mohamedan fanaticism and fatalism. More probably it is tbe-result 
of life in the desert. There none succeed.except those who, though' 
often lazy and dilatory, are capable at times of becoming almost mono¬ 
maniacs, fanatics, animated by the' will to do some (ked "in spite of 
heaven-or hell. • ... .. .- - 


The two supplementary essays at the end of the book, on 
“The Caspian Sea and its Neighbours ” and “ The Geo¬ 
graphic Basis of History,” are equal in interest, but, we 
cannot help thinking, very unequal in value. Mr. Hunting- 
ton is led to believe by his observation of the great fluctua¬ 
tion of the level of humidity in the Central Asiatic basins 
that the level of the Caspian may have varied to an extent 
almost if not quite great enough to account rationally for the 
continual variations in the accounts of ancient geographers, 
from Herodotus to Ptolemy, concerning the supposed 
inlets and outlets of this fickle stretch of inland sea. Adding 
to these ancient variants the mediaeval accounts of the 
Persian and Arab writers, we have a pretty series of con¬ 
tradictions, which can only be reconciled or accounted for 
on some such hypothesis as that of Mr. Huntington. 

But when we come to the last chapter we are sorry, for 
it seems to us to go just beyond those bounds of probability 
within which the author had kept so far. The extrava¬ 
gance, panic, hysteria, and crime of the great cities of 
America—all the crises in political, social, and financial 
history, are fathered upon the weather, and we think that 
the burden is greater than it can bear. The less rain and 
the more wind, the more crime ; a hypothesis which, while 
it might account for the “immorality” of the Chantos 
aforesaid, could not account also for their amiability, for 
that is a quality not conspicuous in the midst of a Western 
financial scare; and surely on such a hypothesis the 
English character should be even more a mass of contra¬ 
dictions than it is. 

After this book, written with a mission, albeit most 
readably written, it is interesting to turn to another equally 
interesting, for totally different reasons. Major Bruce owns 
at the outset that he wandered for the love of it, and he is 
troubled by no speculations concerning vast issues. But 
he justifies the title of bis work by careful reference to the 
statements of Marco Polo as to topography and customs, 
with the result which no longer surprises us, that the 
Venetian is nearly always corroborated. And he marks 
each step of his route by reference to the great travellers 
of old time, among whom not the least interesting is he 
who first introduced the news of Buddhism into China, 
Chang C’hien, who passed over this very Khotan-Lop-Nor 
route 140 years before our era. 

Very delightful it is to read these two books—that of the 
American scientist and that of the English soldier—side by 
side. For the two men passed over practically the same 
main route, with their eyes wide open, and seeing every¬ 
thing from two totally different points of view : 

Being unable to devote ourselves (says Major Bruce), much to our 
regret, to the study of buried cities, we decided instead to accept the 
offer made by the Beg (of Niya) to hawk and hunt boar with him on 
the following day. 

We venture to think that the difference is not merely 
individual, but national. And by the side of Mr. Hunting¬ 
ton’s appreciation of Handum Bai we would place this 
description of the Beg of Niya : 

There .... he left us, but I can see his tall, upright figure 
now. Built in a larger mould than is usual among his compatriots, 
he was a man of silent, reserved character. Possessing in addition 
a tireless frame, a keen love of the open, and a very warm heart, our 
friend was as good a specimen of one of nature’s gentlemen as could 
be found. 

It is the man that matters to Major Bruce, not his 
environment nor his scientific significance. And a charac¬ 
teristic touch is conveyed in the sentence : 

I have said that the site of Lou-lan lies north-cast of Lopnor, and 
have unintentionally [the italics are our own] introduced what is 
known as the Lopnor controversy. 

Indeed the charm of this book, which is undeniable, 
lies in its racy characterisation, its unfailing good humour, 
and its sportsmanlike enjoyment of life in many varying 
aspects. We must conclude an already over-long notice 
by quoting a delightful passage concerning the ceremonial 
visit of an Amban ........ 

. Before the visit was concluded he began to complain of a cough, 
besides detailing the symptoms, from which a brother who lived with 
him, he said, was suffering. A few minutes previously we had been 
unwise enough to allow him to see the small medic inecasrwe carried, 
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which we ought to have known would be quite sufficient to inoculate 

him with all the diseases it was designed to cure.We 

promptly recommended, and handed to his head factotum for the old 
gentleman’s use, four Dover powder tabloids. When it came to pre¬ 
scribing for the absent brother .... Dover powders, our own 
favourite medicine, we did not like to prescribe ; as in the East, 
etiquette forbids an inferior even to suffer from the same form of 
malady as a superior, and the Amban was already booked for Dover 
powders. There seemed nothing for it but to strike out a new line 
and hope for the best; so to ensure the absent brother receiving 

every chance we fell back on that ever-popular remedy, quinine. 

We eventually helped the Amban into his Peking cart, triumphantly 
bidding him what, in spite of prescriptions, we hoped was only a tem¬ 
porary farewell. 

We do not wish to imply that this book is no contribu¬ 
tion to the literature of Central Asiatic exploration, for that 
would be a totally false impression. But it is a book that 
may be read as well in an idle hour as for the purpose of 
gleaning the valuable information that it contains. 

economics ; from Norway 

Production; - a Study in-Economics. '.By P? H.- CasT-beRG. 

(Sonnenschein, 10s. 6 d.) 

The greaf merit of Mr. Castberg’s book is its concreteness. 
This is probably due to the fact that he is not a professor 
of economics, but a business, man who has studied the 
economics of industry in direct contact with its actualities. 
Economics has, it is well known, lost much of its abstract 
and pedantic character in recent years. In this respect 
Mr. Castberg is extremely modern. One looks, fortunately, 
in vain, for those theoretical discussions often merely about 
words and figments of the economic imagination which 
ruled so largely in the days when economic formulae 
figured as unalterable laws of Nature. Assumptions 
a ptiori have disappeared, and instead we have an analysis 
of the actual process of production, distribution, and 
exchange in contemporary industrial society. It is not 
philosophy nor science, but an explanation of a practical 
empirical system such as we know it at present, plastic, 
and which has nothing final about it any more than have 
a nation’s laws. Economics loses its literary and academic 
prestige, but gains in usefulness. We learn more thoroughly 
the mechanism of industry, but it would be impossible to 
say of Mr. Castberg’s pages that they tend to culture. 
They set out and explain a very complex set of facts 
which are very useful and necessary to be known by 
business men or other men of affairs, but are quite 
dehors of any scheme of liberal education. Men used 
to read a text-book of economics as they would read 
logic or mathematics. Adam Smith taught them to con¬ 
sider it as a branch of ethics. Economics in this sense 
has been exposed and deposed, and now it has about as 
much of philosophy as the tables of weights and measures. 

We see this very clearly in Mr. Castberg’s treatment of 
Protection and Free Trade. He is a Norwegian, and 
Norway is a Free Trade country with a tendency, as we 
gather, towards trying the method of Protection. Norway 
is, like the United Kingdom, one of the few relics of the 
system which, in the days of the economists of doctrine, 
prevailed generally over Europe. Turn up our own 
economists of to-day, and it will be found that they are 
sitting on the rail and are dubitative whether to get down 
on one side or the other. Dogmatism has disappeared, 
and they give up their own so-called science declaring that 
it is not competent to settle the issue between Protection 
and Free Trade—a curious conclusion when we remember 
that all the economic text-books, from the “Wealth of 
Nations” downwards, had Free Trade as their funda¬ 
mental axiom. When the sweet simplicity of a theory 
vanishes nothing remains but to wrestle with the 
hard facts; and judged by their text-books, the 
economists have found them too stubborn to be reduced 
to any definite conclusion. Mr. Castberg is no excep¬ 
tion. He balances and balances one fact against another, 
and the upshot of it all is very undetermined. In the case 
of small nations he appears to be rather decided that they 
will not gain by Protection. As to the greater nations, we 
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think it may be fairly inferred that he believes they benefit by 
Protective duties. This book, then, like all recent text-books 
on economics, may be eliminated as far as the controversy 
between Free Trade and Protection is concerned. They 
none of them speak authoritatively ; and they have dropped 
all pretensions to do so. It is a desirable change from the 
time when they lorded it over us with dogmatic doctrines 
that have done incalculable harm. Mr. Castberg recognises 
the limits which separate economics from sociology and 
politics, and, we may almost say, from metaphysics; for 
discussions on wealth and value are generally too remote 
and abstract to have any relation to ordinary usage and 
practice. We may mention that the book was originally 
intended for Norwegian students, but this is really an 
irrelevant consideration. 


:, FRANCOIS VILLON 

ThE ^Qlitic^l'propjtgacndist in. search; of telling “ election 
literature:" has before now owed much to' fjhe poet. The 
supporters' of Mr. Asquith’s “temperance” proposals might 
do worse- than to borrow from Francois Villon’s. “ Ballade 
Joyeiise des Tayerniers.” By slightly altering -the last line, 
which forms the refrain, they could turn it into a very 
telling denunciation Of those wicked and detestable persons 
who indulge in the pernicious habit of selling alcoholic 
liquor. It is, true that Villon himself, being a poet, was so 
far from being an enemy to the vendor of good wine that 
his “ Ballade” is directed exclusively against the adulterator ; 
but this little detail need not, and surely would not, trouble 
a “ temperance reformer 

Prince, de Dieux soyent maulditz leur boyaulx, - 

Et crever puissent par force de venin ’ 

Ces faulx larrons, maulditz et desloyaux, . 

Les taverniers qui brouillent nostre vin. 

So runs the envoi to Villon’s “ Ballade,” and the whole poem 
is made up of a vivid and genial denunciation of these 
erring taverniers, on whose heads he calls down a list 
of pains and penalties which would warm the heart and 
satisfy the “sense of justice” of the most advanced 
disciple of the cold-water school. It is a delightful poem, 
full to the brim of high spirits and geniality, though to 
read it casually one might suppose that Villon, who in 
reality was incapable of being unkind to a fly, was a 
terrible sort of person. Poor Villon has never been given 
the credit due to him for the beautiful qualities of human 
love, of sweet humility, of warm-hearted kindliness that 
distinguished him all through his miserable life. Even 
Stevenson, in the sympathetic essay he has left us on this 
great and splendid poet, has not been able to resist the 
temptation of giving an impression of Villon which amounts 
to a caricature of the real man. Theophile Gautier, in his 
essay on Villon, has this fine and touching thought. He 
says :— 

Je trouve un singulier plaisir a deterrer un beau vers dans un 
poete meconnu ; il mesemble que sa pauvre ombre doit etre consolee, 
et se rejouir de voir sa pensee enfin comprise ; c’cst une rehabilita¬ 
tion que je fais, e’est une justice que je rends ; et si quelquefois mes 
eloges pour quelques poetes obscurs peuvent paraitre exagercs a 
certains de mes lecteurs, qu’ils se souviennent que je les loue pour 
tous ceux qui les ont injuries outre mesure, et que les mespris 
immerites provoquent et justifient les panegyriques excessifs. 

I feel the same about Villon’s character. His poetry is 
secure in the opinion of all lovers and judges of good 
poetry. He is incontestably one of the very greatest poets 
that France has produced, and modern French poetry 
owes to him an inestimable debt. But his character is in 
sad need of rehabilitation. It is quite true that Villon was 
an outcast and vagabond, sometimes a thief, that he con¬ 
sorted with scoundrels and cut-throats and harlots, and that 
he narrowly escaped being hanged ; but to assume that 
therefore he was necessarily a wicked man, to be execrated 
by all honest people, is to adopt the attitude of the Scribes 
and Pharisees. In the pit of all.filth and impurity, and 
wickedness and despair, and horror that Villon lived we 
see enshrined this miracle which justifies the ways of God 
to men, that he ^preserved a beautiful and serene splendour 
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of soul, a divine and constant light of better things. He 
sinned and suffered, and bore imprisonment and starva¬ 
tion ; he was condemned to, and received, the punishment 
of the lash ; he was sentenced to be hanged, and reprieved 
at the last moment; he lay for nearly a year in the 
noisome dungeon of Thibault d’Aussigny, fed on bread and 
water, and brought to the verge of death by starvation (for 
some trifling ecclesiastical offence), and yet he never 
cursed God or even, altogether, man. This is how he 
speaks of the Bishop who meted out to him this inhuman 
treatment: 

Peu m'a d'une petite miche, 

Et de froide eau, tout ung este. 

Large ou estroit, moult me fut_ chiche. 

Tel luy soit Dieu qu’il m’a este. 

Voycy tout le mal (jue j’en dys : 

S'il m’a este misericors, 

Jesus, le roy de paradis, 

. Tel luy soit a l’ame et au corps ! 

S'il m'a este dur et cruel 
Trop plus que cy ne le racompte, 

J e. vtleil ique le Dieu etemel . 

.uy soit doncq 'semblable, a ce ccmpte ! 

Mais l’Eglise nous dit et compte 
Que prions pour nos ennemis ; 

Je vous dis que j’ay tort et honte : 

Tous ses faicts soient a Dieu remis ! 

Even in the case of this his deadly and cruel enemy he 
cannot bring himself to curse outright; his bitter sense of 
injustice and persecution breaks out into a cry of resent¬ 
ment and anger, but the words are hardly out of his mouth 
before he repents of his outburst and reproaches himself 
for his very natural expression of resentment. It seems 
to me that it is a pretty fine thing for a man to be able to 
undergo the most cruel and brutal persecution, the most 
unmerited torture and agony of mind and body, and yet 
to be able to keep from bitterness of thought or word. 

That in the actual facts of life Villon sounded at times 
the lowest depths of degradation there can be, unfor¬ 
tunately, no doubt ; the brilliant, ruthless, and appalling 
lk Ballade de la Grosse Margot,” which is so terrible a poem 
that it leaves the reader physically sick and shaking, is 
evidence enough of this without the corroboration of con¬ 
temporary history. I cannot do better than quote Gautier 
again on this subject. He says : 

Ce qui sanctifie cc tableau impur, ce sont les deux vers sombrcs et 
dcsespcrcs qui en sont comme la derniere touche : 

Ordure avons, et ordure nous suyt; 

Nous defuyons l'honneur, et il nous fuyt. 

Incidentally I will ask my readers to pause and reflect 
on the splendour of the French language. Sombres ct 
desesperes. What heights and depths of imaginative horror 
are contained in those three words. 

There was through all Villon’s life one element of purity 
and beauty which never left him—it was his love for his 
mother and. his mother’s love for him. Often as I have 
read his “Ballade k la Vierge,” which he made for his 
mother T have never read it without tears : 

Femme je suis povrette et ancienne, 

Ne Hen ne s?ay ; oncques lettre ne leuz ; 

Au moustier voy dont suis paroissienne 
Paradis paincl, ou sont harpes et Iuz, 

Et ung enter ou damnez sont boulluz : 

L'ung me faict paour, l’aultre joye et liesse, 

La joye avoir faict moi haulte deesse, 

A qui pecheurs doibvent tous recourir, 

Comblez de foy, sans faincte ne paresse. 

En ceste foy je vueil vivre et mourir. 

Elsewhere he has this touching reference to her : 

. . . . ma bonne mere 
Qui pour moi eut douleur amere, 

(Dieu le Scait) et mainte tristessc. 

And this love for his mother sanctifies and defends his 
whole life ; he took it with him down into the depths, and I 
for one will never believe that it did not raise him up again 
into the heights at last: 

Many waters cannot quench love, neither can the drown it;. If 


a man would give the whole substance of his house for love it would 
utterly be contemned. 

Even for that lower love for a mistress who died he could 
find this beautiful phrase : 

Deux estions et n’avions q'un cceur— 
a phrase surely which it would be difficult to match for 
the simplicity of perfect art in any literature of any age. 

Villon has been found fault with by certain critics 
because he was untouched by the beauties of Nature ; it 
seems to me that one might as well blame a child born 
and bred in one of the most hideous slums of one of our 
great cities because it preferred the melody of the barrel- 
organ to the voice of the nightingale. Beauty in art is 
“ that which cometh out of a man,” and it is the glory of a 
great poet like Villon that he turned the common, and 
often hideous, things of his own life into phases and 
images of beauty. As has been said of another more 
recent man of genius, who, in the tragedy of his life, had 
no small affinity with Villon, he found : 

Under the common thing the hidden grace, 

And conjured wonder out of emptiness, 

Till mean things put on Beauty like a dress. 

This is the glory of the poet’s art, and such lives as 
Villon’s, for all their seeming sordid failure, yet blossoming 
as they have done into the glorious flowers of perfect 
poetry, are more than equal in the Scale of Eternity to 
thousands of lives of outward respectability and unctuous 
rectitude. As Gautier remarks : 

Les bons poetes sont encore plus rares que les honnetes gens 
quoique ceux-ci ne soient guere communs. 

A. D. 

N.B.—For the benefit of those who are not familiar with 
fifteenth-century French I have compiled a Glossary of 
words used by Villon, and quoted by me in this article, 
with their modem French equivalents. The first quotation 
is plain sailing. In the second, the lines on Thibault 
d’Aussigny, Peu = nourri; miche —pain ; moult, of course, 
is beaucoup ; misericors = misericordieux ; cy—ici. In 
the “Ballade a la Vierge,” ne = ni; luz=luths ; paour— 
peur; La joye avoir faict moi—fais moi avoir la joie ; 
doib-vent—doivent; fainctes=momeries ou mascarades. 


SIMPLE BIBLE TEACHING 

He was a very old-fashioned country parson. He told me 
that he was the ninth in succession of his family to hold 
the benefice of Llanfihangel Ystrad, and a good many of 
the books in his study looked as if they had descended 
to him from the first Rector of his name. He was a 
thorough Churchman, rather of the antique Caroline than 
of the modern “ ritualistic ” type, and the parish was so 
remote, so lost in a maze of mountains, that the church had 
remained as it had been in times past. It had only been 
necessary to set up a rood with St. Mary and St. John on 
the otherwise perfect rood-screen, to drape the two stone 
altars on each side of the chancel-door with carpets of 
decent stuff, and, in the way of defence, to withstand a 
High Church squire who wanted the fifteenth-century oak 
benches to give way to pitch-pine horrors; there was 
nothing more to be done. And so it was with more than 
astonishment that I heard old Mr. Meyrick, holding up a 
measure of old port in an old wineglass, drink a fervent 
toast to the health of Mr. McKenna. 

“ Joking ?” he said to me. 11 Certainly not; why should 
you think so ? Is not this new Bill of Mr. McKenna’s 
going to secure Simple Bible Teaching in every school in 
England and Wales ? ” 

“ Yes, I know,” I replied ; “ but you don’t understand.” 

“Understand? What is there to understand? The 
phrase is a perfectly clear one. Simple Bible Teaching is 
what we’ve wanted for the last three hundred years ; it’s 
the lack of it that has brought us to the verge of ruin ; the 
omission to give such teaching has been the shame and 
scandal -of the English Church, and I, at all events, have 
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always considered that the enormous exodus from the 
Catholic Church into Anabaptism, Wesleyanism, Congrega¬ 
tionalism, and such fraudulent folds is amply explained by 
our gross neglect of our plain and obvious duty. Depend 
upon it, if men can’t get the real article they will do the 
best—or the worst—that they can with the adulterated and, 
maybe, poisonous substitute. If you refuse to give people 
the Word of God, they will provide themselves with the 
word of Calvin or the word of Blavatsky. No, we have 
been terribly blameworthy ; but now everything is going to 
be set right. So I drink again to Mr. McKenna and Simple 
Bible Teaching.” 

“ Do you really imagine that the Nonconformists mean 
to .... ” 

“ My good man, you seem to treat Nonconformists with 
an utter lack of charity, to ascribe to them motives and 
methods which would disgrace the worst Jesuit in popular 
Protestant fiction. I confess that I have had fault to find 
with them now and again. John Williams, for example, 
of this parish, was an enthusiast for the Sunday Closing 
Act; and I am afraid that there is no doubt that he has 
been keeping a ‘shebeen’ ever since. Still, let us be 
fair ; we must not condemn the whole body of Dissenters 
for the faults of a few of them ; and I must say that their 
attitude to the new Education Bill does them honour. Of 
course, the teaching of the schools will have to be supple¬ 
mented on Sundays by the parson ; still, when the State 
gives us Simple Bible Teaching, it will be giving us Church¬ 
men a boon that we ought to have provided for ourselves 
a very long time ago.” 

He looked happy and contented ; his face was what 
is called “ straight; ” he really did not seem to be joking. 
I asked him, after a bewildered pause, how he defined 
Simple Bible Teaching. “ How do you define simple 
arithmetical teaching ? The teaching of the contents of the 
arithmetic book, surely ? The pupils of such a course 
would be expected, I suppose, to make themselves 
acquainted with certain facts and rules and processes as 
contained in their text-book, whatever it might be. The 
teacher would not be expected to enter into any explana¬ 
tion of the Pythagorean theory of numbers, nor would he 
be allowed to quote from the ‘ Philosophe Inconnu,’nor 
to explain a problem by Algebra. Surely it is all very 
simple—simple in every sense.” 

“ But would you mind going to the point: What is Simple 
Bible Teaching ? ” 

“ I am really afraid that you are an example of the 
Church’s neglect ; you will have to go through a course in 
good Mr. McKenna’s schools when they are established. 
Well, let us take the first chapters of Genesis. Without 
going into needless and excessive detail, you have in those 
chapters the story of how the whole human race was 
ruined by disobedience to what appears to us to be a purely 
technical and material regulation. The teacher, of course, 
need not deduce from this fact the evident conclusion that 
in the Bible material channels, material actions may, and do 
bring both grace and disgrace ; he is at his desk to impart 
the simple contents of the book. Then, to pass on to the 
next great event—the giving of the law ; the children will 
learn the bare and simple outlines of the ritual and cere¬ 
monial law of Israel, will be taught that this immense 
scheme of ceremony was inspired by the Most High, that 
the chosen religion given from heaven to the chosen race 
of heaven was by no means a system of vague piety, of 
good feeling all round, of social endeavour, of philanthropic 
effort, but rather the combination of a strict moral code 
with a vast and minute ritual process by which the unseen 
world of Reality and Divinity was to be brought to men. 
The master will read out such texts as these : 

“ And of the blue, and purple, and scarlet, they made cloths of service, 
to do service in the holy place, and made the holy garments for Aaron ; 
as the Lord commanded Moses. 

“ And he made the ephod of gold, blue, and purple, and scarlet, and 
fine twined linen. 

‘‘Arid the curious girdle of his ephod, that was upon it, was .... 
of gold, blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine twined linen ; as the 
Lord commanded Moses. 

“ From such passages pupils of moderate intelligence 


will deduce the natural conclusion that neither ceremony 
nor even attention to the smallest minuiia of ceremony 
can be pronounced foolish, trifling, or displeasing to 
Heaven. Further, the Simple Bible teacher will show that 
this Divine religion was also a sacrificial system, and a 
system that was to be administered by priests ; and, again, 
children in quite low standards will see for themselves that 
sacerdotalism (or a priestly Church) cannot be repugnant 
to the Divine Mind. Passing on through Jewish history, 
the description of Solomon’s Temple will, as naturally, 
enforce the lesson that extreme splendour and magnificence 
in the earthly temple, which is the dim image of the 
heavenly, are pleasing to the Most High ; and if some of 
the little boys and girls are moved to make odd com¬ 
parisons—well, that cannot be helped. On Friday they 
may have read: 

“ So Solomon overlaid the house within with pure gold ; and lie 
made a partition by the chains of gold before the oracle ; and he over¬ 
laid it with gold. And the whole house he overlaid with gold, until 
he had finished all the house ; also the whole altar that was by the 
oracle he overlaid with gold. 

“ They may have read, I say, many such glowing and 
golden descriptions, while they will also have been 
instructed that Solomon, who caused all these glories to 
be made, was by no means of the fetish-worshippers’ order 
of intelligence, as appears from his exclamation : 

“ But will God indeed dwell on the earth ? behold, the heaven and 
heaven of heavens cannot contain thee; how much less this bouse 
that I have builded ? 

"Well; if some of the children, after all these splendours 
and majesties, are a little disappointed on Sunday with the 
architecture and decoration—say, of Bloomsbury Baptist 
Chapel, or of ‘ Dr.’ Clifford’s meeting-house, or of the City 
Temple—that will not be the fault of Simple Bible 
Teaching. We cannot corrupt the Bible; we cannot 
make Solomon' inlay his temple with stucco within and 
without; we cannot say that with the cheapest grey bricks 
did he build it in a cheap and nasty parody of a foreign 
cathedral; nor can we affirm that the front thereof was 
exceeding showy, and the architectural ornament thereof 
maniacal; but the back parts thereof were as it were in 
the similitude of a disused warehouse. We cannot, I say, 
venture so to tamper with the Sacred Text, for if we did 
so we should not be giving Simple Bible Teaching. And if 
some tiny tot should ask his teacher why there were no 
Pleasant Sunday Afternoons or political meetings (with 
‘ cheers ’ and 1 No, no’s ’) in Solomon’s Temple—well the 
master must remind the child that his question is sectarian 
and denominational. 

“ There will be, of course, more general lessons; the 
children will be shown that the whole Bible, from the first 
chapter to the last, is full of wonderful and supernatural 
events ; they will be more particularly instructed in such 
occurrences as the Incarnation and Resurrection and 
Ascension ; they will be thus placed on their guard against 
a state of mind which, I am afraid, is prevalent in certain 
quarters—a state of mind which may be condensed into 
the sentence, ‘ I have lived for twenty years in Westboume 
Park, and have sat under Dr. Clifford during the whole of 
his pastorate, and I have never seen anything remotely 
resembling the Glory of the Lord; therefore there can be 
no such thing.’ 

“ Then will come the great question of all. The children 
will naturally wish to understand the relation between the 
Old Testament system and the New. They will ask whether 
the Christ in theory and in practice did not reprobate and 
condemn the whole legal system, both in morals and cere¬ 
monial ; whether He did not point out the folly of sacer¬ 
dotalism, the vanity of elaborate services, the futility of 
material splendour as applied to the Temple of the Most 
High. The task of answering this question will be simple 
enough ; the master will be forced to instruct his pupils 
that the Christ gave fhe most express and solemn appro¬ 
bation to the entire Jewish Order. It is true that He 
dispensed His disciples, on occasion, from certain cere¬ 
monies of daily life (such as the washing of hands), but, on 
the other band, He bade them in general terms carry 
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out all the directions of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
because they sat in Moses’ seat. He was obedient 
in His own Person to the ritual requirements of the law, 
He ordered the lepers that had been cleansed to fulfil their 
obligation to the sacerdotal order, and so far from repro¬ 
bating external observance, He pointed out the hideous¬ 
ness of the contrast between the outward splendour and 
the inward corruption. For the Temple He had the 
greatest reverence, not only frequenting it daily, but purging 
it of those who treated it as a place of business. Once and 
for all the Simple Bible scholars must be instructed that, so 
far as the Jewish Regulations have been repealed, this is 
the work of the Church and not of the Christ, and that 
there is no warrant from the Christ for the abolition of the 
Sabbath and the institution of that totally different festival, 
the Dies Dominica. Indeed, the pupils must be taught that 
there is not so much as a Biblical warrant for this par¬ 
ticular change, for the statement of St. John that he was in 
the Spirit on ‘ the Lord’s Day ’ cannot be made to mean 
that the Sabbath had been abolished and that the Lord’s 
Day had taken its place. They must be specially warned 
against the vulgar belief that our Sunday stands in any con¬ 
ceivable relation to the Jewish Sabbath—so far as the Bible 
is concerned—and if they make further inquiries on this 
point they must be referred to their respective pastors. 

“ The result, then, of the question as to whether the 
Christ reprobated Jewish ceremonialism and sacerdotalism 
is a decided negative ; and the intelligent child will be 
prepared to be told that not only did the Christ applaud 
and approve the old ritual and the old ceremonial, but 
that He Himself gave the highest of all sanctions to the 
sacramental system by the foundation of the two great 
sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper; that He 
ordered His disciples to use oil as a sacrament for the cure 
of the sick ; that He made use of the sacrament of clay 
when He gave sight to a blind man ; that there is no 
foundation whatever for the belief that the Christian reli¬ 
gion as taught by Christ is solely a matter of good nature 
and social kindness. It will appear, on the other hand, 
from a study of the New Testament, that, while the literal 
morality of Judaism has been ineffably exalted into a 
transcendent morality, that while the Rite of Initiation is 
now Baptism and not circumcision, the great and palmary 
distinction between old and new is to be sought in the 
Eucharist which propounds an object which Jewry had 
never dared to dream of—the actual union ot God and 
men, by means of a sacramental, mystic, and sacrificial 
feast. The Jew was ordered to do this or that that his 
“ days might be long in the land,” in that land which was 
to be his earthly paradise. The Christian hears the words : 

“ lie that eateth My flesh and drinketh My blood dwelleth in Me and 
I in him. 

The teacher will call the attention of his pupils to this 
passage; he will cause them to compare it with the 
account of the institution of the Lord’s Supper in the three 
other Evangelists, and also with St. Paul’s admonition to 
the Corinthians on the same matter. He will not fail to 
point out that the Jews who were present when this great 
doctrine was first uttered by the Christ seemed unable to 
understand or believe it. 

“ Well, of course, there are many other topics that will 
suggest themselves. Simple Bible Teaching will naturally 
include the foundation of the Church as a visible, ordered 
society, with its recognised heads, the Apostles, with its 
sacraments as before mentioned, with its ritual observances, 
with a Divine promise that the powers given should be 
perpetually continued. Further, it will be shown that the 
Apostles, to whom these promises were made, really 
believed in them and acted on them ; that they believed 
themselves, for example, to have the power' cf conferring 
the Holy Ghost by the imposition of hands and by breath- 
jpg, and that the Simple Bible actually informs us in many 
places that, the Holy Ghost was really aud veritably given 
in this ritual and sacramental manner. It will also appear 
that the Apostles assumed that they possessed, the power of 
continuing their own Order, just as a Master in Free¬ 


masonry possesses the power of making another Master, 
and that this power was exercised in the case of Mathias, 
chosen and consecrated in the place of Judas, who, it may 
be stated by the way, was the determined foe of ritual 
observance. And, again, there will be no avoiding of the 
phrase, ‘ it seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us,’ used 
by the Apostles ; nor will the master forget to record the 
Apostolic warning against the dangers of the private inter¬ 
pretation of the Bible; nor, again, the Apostolic admonition 
to reverence tradition and to be guided by it. Finally, a 
year’s course of Simple Bible Teaching will fitly conclude 
with some simple lessons from the Apocalypse, showing that 
as on earth in the Old Dispensation there was ordained an 
elaborate ceremonial, so in Heaven for the New Dispensa¬ 
tion there is also ordained an elaborate ceremonial, with 
incense, lamps, vestments, and prostrations. 

“You see, then, don’t you, the immense debt of gratitude 
that the Catholic Church will owe to Mr. McKenna and to 
Simple Bible Teaching ? ” 

"Do you imagine for a moment,” I said, “that the 
scheme you have outlined is what McKenna and the 
Dissenters mean by the phrase that they are always 
using ?” 

“ Yes, I do,” he replied. “ I am compelled to believe 
it.” 

“ Why ?” 

“ Because if I did not believe it, if I thought that when 
they talked of simply teaching the Bible they really meant 
simply teaching the opinions of * Dr.’ Clifford, or of Mr. 
Campbell, or of Mr. Hocking, about the Bible—well, then 
I should have to believe that they were a pack of the most 
impudent liars and hypocrites that the earth has ever seen. 
And I should be sorry to have to adopt such a conclusion.” 

Arthur Machex. 


ENGLISH FOLK-SONG 

The collection of English folk-song is work which will 
not wait. Those who are devoting themselves to it tell us 
that a pure melody is never obtained from a singer under 
the age of sixty years, and that those who have a large 
store of songs stowed away in their memories are generally 
nearer to eighty than sixty. Obviously, then, in another 
decade it will be impossible to record the vast majority of 
the songs which the old people of to-day treasure, but 
which the last two generations have discarded in favour of 
more fashionable town-made music. If the enthusiastic 
musicians who have taken up the matter were to spend all 
their efforts at present in garnering the harvest while still 
there is time, no one could, blame them, in spite of the fact 
that the actual collection of the songs is a very small part 
of the work which has to be done. Mr. Cecil J. Sharp, 
however, has realised that it is better to carry on the 
important work of discrimination and classification of 
material concurrently with that of collecting, and 
while it is still possible to test theories and form 
conclusions from actual practice. He has, therefore, 
given us a valuable contribution to what may be called the 
theory of folk-music in a volume called “ English Folk¬ 
song—Some Conclusions.” These conclusions, drawn 
with the utmost directness, go to the root of the matter. 
The chapters on the definition of folk-song, its origin and 
evolution, are admirable, and must help to clear away the 
mists which still surround the subject. The distinction 
between folk-song and popular songs cannot be too much 
insisted upon, and in explaining what is meant by the 
evolution of a tune Mr. Sharp lays the ghost of an old con¬ 
troversy once and for all: 

Every note, every phrase of a folk-tune proceeded originally from 
the mouth of a solitary singer. Corporate action has originated 
nothing and can originate nothing. Communal composition is unthink¬ 
able. The community plays a part, it is true.Its part is 

then to weigh, sift, and select from the mass of individual suggestions 
those which most accurately express the popular taste and the popular 
ideal; to reject the rest. • • 

' The analogy of the flight of a flock of starlings illustrates 
the process very happily : * 
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Many thousands of these birds will fly together in a compact mass ; 
hey will wheel about in the air and describe orderly evolutions without 
hesitancy and with a precision which argues complete unanimity of 
purpose. If attention be concentrated upon the bounding lines of the 
moving and living mass, it will be noticed that these are not so clearly 
deflned as, when casually observed, they appear to be. The edges, 
instead of being smooth and even, are rough and jagged. Further 
observation will show that these irregularities are due to the aberra¬ 
tions of flight on the part of individual birds, who are constantly 
separating Siemselves from their fellows, darting out at acute angles 
to the line of flight and then swiftly returning to the flock. Every now 
and again, however, it will be seen that one of these birds is followed 
by all the rest, and the course of flight of the whole mass is imme¬ 
diately changed. 

So with the folk-tune; variations are continually sug¬ 
gested by individual singers ; but only when the suggestion 
happens to appeal to the taste of the community does it 
make a permanent addition to their melodic store. Mr. 
Sharp gives plenty of illustrations of tunes and their 
Variants, and shows boW—as, for instance, in the case of 
“ Come all ye faithful Christians a combination of many 
causes will sometimes transform a tune out of all knowledge. 
Chapters on the “ modes ” and their treatment by. English 
folk-singers follow. Whatever he tells of his personal 
experience among folk-singers, of their preference for cer¬ 
tain modes, and their way of treating them, is of great 
value, and will be of still greater interest if it leads other 
collectors to give us their experiences of a similiar kind 
for purposes of comparison. When, however, Mr. Sharp 
leaves this personal side of the question and begins to lay 
down rules for the harmonising of modal melodies he does 
not carry his readers with him unreservedly. He only 
gives one positive rule, that the harmoniser should : 

Confine himself—at first, at any rate—exclusively to the notes of the 
mode, and seek to realise and to feel the relative values and specific 
qualities of its seven diatonic common chords. 

But that is where the difficulty comes in. What are these 
“ relative values ” ? They have never been defined with 
any clearness for harmonic purposes, except as regards the 
modern major and minor modes. Take, for instance, the 
Aeolian mode, in which Mr. Sharp gives an example of 
Brahms’s misuse of modal harmony to the tune of “ Der 
Reiter.” He says : 

The G natural, which occurs in the melody six times, is throughout 
treated not as the seventh note of the Aeolian scale of A, but as the 
fifth degree of the major scale of C. 

As a matter of fact the six G’s only make three harmonic 
progressions, and out of those three Mr. Sharp harmonises 
one, just as Brahms does, as a part of the triad of G 
leading to that of C. But, apart from the mere failure in 
his example, by what authority should the chord of E 
minor take a more prominent place in the scale than the 
chords of C or G, which will harmonise the seventh note 
of the scale equally well ? Surely Mr. Sharp gives it 
prominence because as a modern musician he still has in 
mind the idea of E as an harmonic dominant of A minor 
even when deprived of its leading note ; but it was not so 
felt originally in modal music, and it was only when the 
leading note became raised in musica field , and so could 
only be harmonised as part of the chord of E that its 
position became assured. 

As the book makes no pretensions of being a treatise on 
modal harmony, and the subject is compressed into a few 
short pages, it is only necessary to emphasise it as a point 
demanding special attention. More important is the 
chapter on “ Rhythmic Forms and Melodic Figures,” 
which examines the melodic structure of English folk-song. 
The result is a little disappointing. Though Mr. Sharp 
brings forward many melodies in which the phrases are 
arranged in distinct patterns, with repetitions of phrases 
at stated intervals to produce balance of form, yet, on the 
whole, the shapes are of the obvious kind, and scarcely an 
instance shows a highly-organised melody. The rhythms, 
too, are rarely striking or forcible, and in the frequent 
instances of what are called irregular rhythms there is 
evidence to show that often they result rather from an 
imperfect sense of rhythm in the singer than from a highly- 
developed one. Mr. Sharp admits that the English folk- 
tunes “ will more often squander their ideas than husband 


them and his evidence in the shape of examples goes 
to prove that they excel in a wealth of expressive melody 
which has very few leading characteristics. 

This fact has to be remembered in judging of the 
value of what evidently is Mr. Sharp’s fondest dream— 
that ultimately a new English school of music will 
arise founded upon our national folk-song. The question 
of whether English folk-song can form the foundation 
for such a school is a wider one than whether the folk¬ 
song is in itself beautiful and worthy of preservation. 
Any dozen tunes chosen at random from any trust¬ 
worthy collection will prove the latter point conclusively, 
but it would require a close scrutiny of the whole field to 
discover the germ of a new school underlying it. The 
mere fact that Russia and Norway have built up a distinc¬ 
tive style from their folk-music proves nothing for England 
until we can take a more comprehensive view of opr folk¬ 
song ' than can be done at present. These last pages, 

ing, partly because of the author’s deligMful-enthusiasm and 
partly because he throws off the judicial attitude of the 
investigator and frankly revels in speculation. In the 
former at least we can join him heartily, and there can be 
no doubt that his book will do much to bring recruits to 
his cause. It may, perhaps, induce some to make 
pilgrimages into the country in search of folk-tunes, and to 
beginners in this quest Mr. Sharp gives some practical 
hints. It will certainly arouse the interest of many who 
can take no practical share in the work and give them more 
accurate knowledge of the subject; and, lastly, it forms the 
starting-point for a critical and scientific literature on 
English folk-song, and by clearing the ground of pre¬ 
liminary questions prepares the way for the writer and 
others to arrive at more authoritative conclusions, and to 
place them before the public. 

H. C. C. 


THE THEOLOGY OF NEWTON 
HALL 

The first course, called the “ Creed of a Layman,” 
instructed the neophytes of Newton Hall in what they 
were to believe—and there was a good deal of it, and it 
took a lot of believing. Now the student is to account for 
and defend his creed if called upon to do so, and, conse¬ 
quently, he has an enchiridion * here put into his hands by 
one of the generals of what we must still call (pace Mr. 
Harrison) the atheistic Salvation Army. Of course, 
theology is an unkind term, for the brethren have abolished 
all such ; so when they explain their creed they call it 
philosophy. But why common sense ? There is no com¬ 
munal sense about it. The three hairdressers, the milk¬ 
man, the milliner, the four professors, and the two 
housemaids who form the congregation do not profess to 
represent the community, or to body forth the humanity 
they worship. Nor is their sense common—meaning usu al 
or vulgar—for they are a most chosen people ; and when 
they picnic at Shakespeare’s grave, or sing in chorus the 
“ Marseillaise ” or “ Ring out wild bells,” there is nothing 
common about their senses, no ordinary humour, and when 
they hawk Harrisonian creeds “at cost price” they are 
most uncommon persons. But there is in this book some 
tentative overture to the man in the street, some wistful 
glancing towards a general consciousness, and it may 
be in this hope that it is entitled common sense. The 
hope is but a sporting chance, for however much you 
scratch and re-scratch the ordinary man you will 
not find a Positivist in him until you plant it 
there, and even then it usually gets lost. You can find 
much that belongs to Mr. Harrison, but nothing that is 
peculiar to him. The ordinary man hates “ metaphysic ” 
and its jargon. His head aches with the terms. He feels 
he is blindfold among possible horse-thieves, and he dees 

.... ..i... .. . . ' A. ' . . '- i Ji ; * 

* The Philosophy of Common Sense, By FREDERIC Haeeison.' 

(Macmillan and Co., 7 ». 6d.) 
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not want to think what he knows already. He is with Mr. 
Harrison in this and also in his respect for religion in the 
abstract, as the one force which is stronger than lust and 
selfishness ; but when he is told that questions such as Who 
made the world ? What is the chief end of man ? Do folk 
live after they are dead ? and so on, are frivolous questions 
and should never be asked, then he sees that he is in a 
philosophy of the rarer sense or .nonsense. When he is 
further invited to ascribe a ritual reverence to humanity, 
then he is so far from feeling that this was his real but 
unexpressed notion always that -he laughs. Now it is very 
naughty to laugh. Mr. Huxley laughed heartily and 
boisterously, and spoke of eviscerated Popery and bowing 
down to a wilderness of apes. I t has saddened Mr. Har¬ 
rison for all that Huxley has been dead these thirteen years, 
and lie gravely explains that he does not adore anything or 
anybody, not even Newton, and that he-is not an undiluted 
humbug like. Joe. 'Smith the .Mormon,.and feels very hurt 
indeed, when called such things, and indeed he does not 
worship Mrs. and the Misses..Harrison, as .Comte told him, 
and he implies that he does., not. even touch reverently 
the several organs of his body every day—a practice 
which was recommended, as more scientific than private 
prayers. He does not see why Agnostics should be so 
hard on other Agnostics, just because he says that 
Agnosticism cannot be a permanent resting-place, for even 
the three hairdressers get tired of “ I do not know, I am 
sure ” for an answer and go off sneakingly to their parish 
churches. We must have something to love and revere, 
explains Mr. Harrison, and the Unknowable, even if spelt 
in capitals, will not do, and that something must be known 
to us by science, or else gentlemen with scalpels and 
microscopes will scorn us. Consequently we suggest 
“ humanity.” And wbat is that ? says the delighted reader. 
Do you mean all the garlic-breathing, red-nosed, gin¬ 
drinking, forked radishes I see about me ? or am I to see 
Robespierre’s grisette, la belle Raison, on a dais in Newton 
Hall and ogle her with erotic hymns ? No ! replies the 
general. I mean the “ permanent and collective power of 
the human organism ; ” for that you must feel gratitude, 
love, and reverence. Permanent bolts out the flatulent 
catarrhal element, collective the anti-Social roguery in us 
all, and organism—well, organism is a fine word, and may 
refer to civil society, law, the commercial system (which 
the prophet Comte so dearly loved), or to the synthesis of 
bones and muscles in the frame of man as required. Why 
not the permanent and collective power of the canine, 
stellar, or angelic organism ? you ask. Not dogs, says the 
Positivist, for men have “ infinite capacities of intellectual, 
moral, and practical life ” which other animals have not. 
Surely this is most provincial and a grievous falling away 
for an Agnostic and an Evolutionist ? Passing the trifle 
of the infinite, here (p. 147) recognised and affirmed, 
surely there lurks in the dog—in Ponto and Toby— 
all the capacities of evolution which reared Newton 
from the amoeba? Stars, of course, are different. The 
relativity of knowledge shows that if telescopes were 
smashed and eyes put out the stars would fall from their 
courses. Besides, if not, the heavens declare the glory of 
Tycho Brahe, and the firmament showeth the handiwork of 
Sir William Christie and the Magi, consequently the collec¬ 
tive power of stars is quite human after all. As to angels, 
they cannot be allowed in Newton Hall, where Gloria in 
Excelsis Deo is ruled out of order compared to the 
“ Marsellaise.” Dr. Bridges, too, has shooed all nine 
orders of them most effectually, leaving humanity— i.e., 
Smith, Brown, Jones and Co.—free to form a permanent 
and collective organism, if they can ; and even if they 
cannot, they may each enjoy an exhilarating form of 
Immortality, the immortality of a stone flung into a pond, 
which sinks immediately into the mud, but sends ripples 
all ovef the surface, rocking the baby gnats and tossing the 
duckweed and the potamagons for several seconds still to 
dome.-- Humanity, too, is to be known by science. That 
is puzzling. Most of us know what we do of it by rocking* 
cradles, milk, -kisses, fisticuffs,-tears, winke, - becks, -nods, 
whistles, frowns, and such like, not by science, unless 


every experiment is science, and not only ordered things 
tied up in trusses. Still, in case humanity is too elusive for 
worship, Mr. Harrison tells us that there are two more 
gods (of course, he does not call them gods, only dominant 
objects of human regard) whom we can cultivate. These 
are Earth and Space* Humanity is apt to dive into fobs, 
to put its hand into placket-holes, to get old and deaf and 
theological and less positive than it ought. It must be most 
refreshing to have earth and space in reserve in the back¬ 
ground. Thus, like Antaeus, Mr. Harrison draws in new 
power from the wormy mother, and although he is decidedly 
fearful lest some priestly Hercules strangle him in mid-air, 
yet at the last resort there is still space, and plenty of it; 
a little cold, perhaps, but quantity rather than quality is no 
mean asset in a god. It seems unkind to suggest that 
“ science ” has not yet told us what humanity means, or 
what ether means, or what elements mean, or what proto¬ 
plasm means, or what sensation is ; and that Mr. Harrison 
belongs to a generation which was cocksure about very 
doubtful thesis. Re falls foul of Mr. Balfour, who first 
doubts everything, and inclines to doubt the Catholic Faifh 
less than most things. That may be, and is, a weak con¬ 
clusion, but the philosophy of common sense cripples the 
robustest credulities. It is not common, not philosophy, 
and not sense. Yet Mr. Harrison lives by his salt, and 
there is no little of that in his book. Here is some of it: 

The profound instinct of all healthy spirits recognises that a state 
of no-religion, of deliberate acquiescence in negation, of non-interest 
on principle in these dominant questions is weak, unworthy, even 
immoral. It is in vain that the man of science and the man of affairs 
ask to be left alone to do their own work in their own way, to leave 
these ultimate problems to those whom they concern, or to those who 
care for them. The instinct of all good men and women feels that a 
man without a genuine religion—a man to whom the relation of Man 
to the World, Man to his fellow Matt, is a mere academic question, a 
question to be put aside—is a source of danger and corruption to his 
neighbours and the society in which he lives. 

C. L. Marsox. 


“NAPHTHA” 

The usual account of naphtha is that which derives the 
Greek word from an Arabic form ; but, as is pointed out 
in the “ New English Dictionary,” the latter seems to be 
merely the Greek name with an Arabic spelling, which 
represents the Greek Ih by the sixteenth letter of the 
Arabic alphabet. There is, however, another form, naft 
or ni/t , spelt with the common l, which is the third letter 
of the alphabet. Both forms are given in Palmer’s Per¬ 
sian Dictionary ; the first in col. 658, and the second in 
col. 657. The distinction seems to be that, whilst the first 
form is borrowed from Greek, as said above, the simpler 
second form seems to be a real Persian word, and may be 
taken as the ultimate origin of the Greek and Arabic 
forms. 

I take this statement from Horn’s Etymological Persian 
Dictionary, Section 1035. He says that the Pers. neft (as 
he spells it), meaning “ naphtha,” is to be compared with 
the Zend napta-, meaning “ moist.” If this be right, the 
word is Persian, and its origin becomes known. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “SEA” 

I am afraid that hardly any of the conclusions suggested 
in Mr. Dodgson’s letter are likely to be accepted by the 
best authorities. 

The Gothic huljan is allied to the Latin celare, and 
cannot be connected with siltia. 

The connection of the Latin mare with a root meaning 
“ to gleam ” is just a possible guess, but cahnot be said to 
be convincing. 

-The Greek for “ocean” is spelt with a kappa, and 
cannot be connected with the Latin oculus, the root of 
which appears in Greek with a pi, as in our borrowed word 
ajMws, and is-therefore not-«*-, but 

The connection of the Gothic satms, sea, with saihwan, 
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to see, is impossible. It is unlucky that Gothic uses the 
symbol ai in two different and unconnected ways; but 
such is the fact. In saihwan the ai represents short e, and 
the root takes the form seq. But in suites the ai is really a 
diphthong, and the Germanic type is either saiteiz, or else, 
as Uhlenbeck writes it, saigwiz , on the strength of a pos¬ 
sible connection with the O.H.G. gi-sig, a lake or pool. In 
other words, the forms saihwan and saiws have nothing in 
common except the initial s. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


SHORTER REVIEWS 

Leaves from a Life. (Eveleigh Nash, 10s. net.) 

The author of this work has been pretty soundly castigated 
by reviewers on the score of ill-taste. It is, of course, 
only right that reviewers should point out a fault, and yet 
there seems to be something ungrateful in doing so in the 
present instance, for if they were at all human they cannot 
have helped being amused by the passages to which they 
take exception. Most people’s recollections are so sugary 
and insipid when they speak of their friends and acquaint¬ 
ances, that this lady’s trenchant frankness is really 
refreshing, however much to be deplored. “Another 
eccentric couple, whom I, at any rate, hated,’’ is a refresh¬ 
ing change, say what you will, from the “ Another celebrity, 
whom, with his charming wife, we were privileged to 
know,” which an ordinary memoir-writer would have said. 
One is indignant, no doubt, at being told that the mother 
of somebody still living was not “ a pleasant inmate of any 
young household,” that a famous person—it would be 
imitating the indiscretion to give names—made himself 
ridiculous by—well, it doesn’t matter—and that various 
other people did silly or painful things ; still, if indignant, 
one is interested. The book cannot be agreeable reading 
for the children of those people, and they have a right to 
complain. It is to be said, hmvever, that the indiscretions 
are by no means all the book, and that otherwise it is a very 
bright and vivid chronicle of the artistic and literary world 
in the ’sixties and ’seventies. 

The anonymous author is obviously a daughter of Mr. 
Frith, R.A., and it is fair to say that if she is frank about 
the weaknesses of other families, her own does not alto¬ 
gether escape. Charming children they must have been. 
They were staying with friends in the country, and : 

Monsieur Lombinet painted beautiful little landscapes, and one of 

our duties was to take him his luncheon.Much as we liked 

him, we could not refrain from playing him a trick. He had to cross 
a plank over one of the ditches on his return home, and he was always 
curiously nervous over this simple performance. We bided our time, 
got a shorter plank, and placed it so that it looked quite all right, but 
so nicely balanced that the moment the unfortunate artist stepped on 
it, it went up in the air, and he and all his paraphernalia went head¬ 
long into the ditch, from which he emerged one mass of mud, and 
speechless with rage and fright. 

One can imagine the joyous laughter of the little darlings- 
At another time they played a trick on their grandmother 
which made the old lady think she had a paralytic stroke, 
and : 

We found great joy in furtively watching her pinch herself now and 
then to be quite sure that feeling had not left her arms and legs. 

It is not surprising, perhaps, that this angel child has grown 
into a woman not very careful of other people’s sensi¬ 
tiveness. All the same, it is an extremely amusing book. 

War Songs of the Greeks, and other Poems. By D. R. 

Fotheringham. (Deighton Bell, 3s. 6 d. net.) 

Mr. Fotheringham is well remembered as having done 
good service in his capacity of Chaplain to the Philhellenic 
Legion in the disastrous Greco-Turkish War of 1897, and 
his enthusiasm for the Greek and for the Greek cause, 
though it was not always shared by those who followed the 
course of events, none the less calls for admiration, in that 
it took so practical a turn. Indeed, that war is an ever¬ 
lasting puzzle to many of those who,, like the .present 


reviewer, know the Greeks and have good reason to appre¬ 
ciate their many high and lovable qualities; but the 
influences which brought about the series of painful 
incidents that figured as a war were far less traceable to 
the weakness of the individual Greek character in the face 
of danger than to the weakness of organisation and the 
instability of central authority, which were in ancient times, 
as in 1897, the danger of the Greek States. That there 
were steadfast souls in the Greek Army no one who remem¬ 
bers Malonna and isolated incidents at Domoko will be 
likely to deny. And in the light of such knowledge it is 
possible, if not to excuse, at least to explain the wide 
difference between the fighting of ’25 and ’97. Mr. 
Fotheringham is able to claim that knowledge in a special 
degree, and in publishing these excellent renderings of 
some of the Klepht songs he brings forward not only the 
inextinguishable poetic genius of the Greeks, but also the 
fighting spirit, which is their true though tarnished inherit¬ 
ance. 

The translations themselves are, on the whole, good, 
though not distinguished. Seeing that the Greek metres 
are so easily adaptable to English verse, it is sometimes a 
pity that the translation has not preserved the metre of the 
original, especially when the metre actually adopted differs 
only in the matter of a syllable or so : 

II poenira Aii/io rtf llcuray, rpooKvva T&r jStff/njr. 

is not strictly translated by 

Now, yield thee to the Sultan, and kneel to his command, 
either in sense or metre; and in 

Oh ! this is not Janina, where soft the fountains play 
the accent of the place-name is violently misplaced : 

Air flv* 48u> rd T dvrum 0 XuLaijt capdifidria 

But the poems are well selected, and the enthusiasm of 
the translator, to say nothing of his personal part in the 
scenes on which these songs are so melancholy a comment, 
renders the book an acceptable one to lovers of Greece of 
to-day. 

The Old Venetian Palaces and Old Venetian Folk. By 
Thomas Okey. (J. M. Dent and Co., 21s. net.) 

“ I never saw palaces anywhere but at Venice,” wrote 
Hazlitt; “those at Rome are dungeons to them.” Mr. 
Okcy’s beautiful book is an eloquent tribute to the departed 
glories of the great Republic. It must be said at the outset 
that Mr. Okey demands from his reader a sufficient 
acquaintance with the main facts of Venetian history and 
more than a casual knowledge of the topography and 
architecture of Venice. Happily, Mr. Trevor Haddon has 
come to his aid, and, with the help of bis delightful illus¬ 
trations, it is possible for even the untravelled student to 
wander at will through the streets and byways of the city 
on the lagoons and view the wonders of the Grand Canal. 

It is of the golden age of Venice that Mr. Okey writes for 
the most part—that resplendent period when the Queen of 
the Adriatic flaunted her magnificence before the gaze of 
an astonished world. One wonders what ghosts still haunt 
the corridors of those great patrician palaces which remain 
in this twentieth century as the eternal witnesses to a time 
when life loomed large and opulent for a gay and pleasure- 
loving people, a time when neither sumptuary laws nor 
conventual regulations availed to check the extravagance 
or the vice of men who claimed to have found the segrelo 
per esse felice, and who assuredly were no half-hearted 
votaries in the pursuit of their pleasures : 

Here on earth they bore their fruitage ; mirth and folly were the crop : 
What of soul was left, I wonder, when the kissing had to stop ? 

Mr. Okey has had frequent recourse to the diaries of 
that indefatigable writer Marin Sanudo, and from those 
chroniques scandaleuses —a little too frank, maybe, for 
modern taste—he has rescued many a piquant story of 
Renaissance life and manners. Those eight volumes of 
local gossip have, indeed, proved of inestimable value to 
the modern writer on Venice. No incident is too trifling 
for the garrulous old writer to chronicle. He shares to the 
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full the scepticism of his time, and is impatiently contemp¬ 
tuous of those signs and portents which imposed on the 
credulity of a superstitious populace. Here is a charac¬ 
teristic story, not without interest at the present moment, 
in view of certain controversies with regard to the so-called 
“ Modernist ” movement: 

On August 26th, 1520, the Patriarch's Vicar presented a Papal Bull 
to the Council damning the scienta and the works of Fra “ Marin " 
Luther, the German. None is to read or possess his books under pain 
of excommunication. Licence was given to the Vicar to repair to the 
shop of the bookseller, Zordan Tedesco, at S. Maurizio, together with 
the Secretary of the Ten, and seize and confiscate all his stock. “Yet,” 
chuckles Sanudo, “ I have one, and it is still in my library.” 

So does history repeat itself! 

To lovers of Venice—and who that has known her can 
fail to love her ?—this book will prove a most welcome 
acquisition. Mr. Okey writes with all the fervour of the 
genuine enthusiast of this city of splendid palaces and slow- 
gliding gondolas: 

A fairy city of the heart, 

Rising like water columns from the sea ; 

and he has succeeded in communicating something, at 
least, of his enthusiasm to the reader, while the more 
dispassionate student of history will be grateful for a work 
so truly illuminative of the Renaissance period, and written 
with such evident care. 

The Bible Beautiful. A History of Biblical Art. By 
Estelle M. Hurli.. (Sisley’s, Limited, 7s. 6d. net.) 

Christmas Faith and Fact. Readings on the Incarnation* 
Illustrated by Painter and Poet. Arranged by Agnes 
L. Illingworth. (Mowbray and Co., 3s. 6d. net.) 
The Resurrection and the Life. Readings for the Great 
Forty Days and Whitsuntide. Arranged by Agnes 
L. Illingworth. With Twenty-six Full-page Illustra¬ 
tions, (Mowbray and Co.) 

The writers of these three books are interested from 
different points of view* with the same great subject—the 
service of Art to Religion. Mrs. Hurli follows the history 
of that service, and Mrs. Illingworth directly contributes 
to its restoration. In order to obtain for Mrs. Hurll’s 
book the attention which it deserves, it is unfortunately 
necessary to advertise at the outset that its very unpre¬ 
possessing cover is no indication of its merits. The title is 
not a very happy one, for Mrs. Hurli does not treat of 
beautiful copies of the Bible, but of scenes from the Old 
and New Testament, used as subjects for decorations, and 
later for easel-pictures. In the space of some two hundred 
and fifty pages Mrs. Hurli can, of course, do no more than 
sketch her comprehensive theme. This she does with 
care and judgment, so far as she follows established 
criticism faithfully, but she has not enough independent 
ctitical faculty to judge of later artists, and her last two 
chapters “ The Bible in Modern Art ” would have been 
better omitted. Her comparison between the Nazarenes 
and the Pre-Raphaelites, for instance, and her estimate of 
the latter, are not at all to the point. In the first 
eight chapters she gives a clear sketch of Biblical 
subjects to be found in the catacombs, in mediaeval 
decorated books, in the sculptures, mosaics, frescoes, 
and oil-pictures of Italy, the Netherlands, and Germany, 
up to and including the Renaissance, not forgetting 
the German engravers. She adds indices of the artists, 
places, and subjects mentioned in her book, and 
two very useful appendices—one giving an outline of lhe 
subjects in the “ Biblia Pauperum,” and another selections 
from the “Byzantine Guide to Painting.” She shows a 
real love of pictorial art and great interest in Biblical his¬ 
tory, also her fairly broad-minded but frankly Protestant 
principles, which she satisfies occasionally by protests 
against preference of scenes from the legends of the saints 
over those from the Bible narratives. Her book contains 
over forty rather good and distinctly well-chosen half-tone 
illustrations. 

Mrs. Illingworth has collected passages from writings on 
the Incarnation,ranging from “The Shepherd of Hennas” 


and St. Ignatius’s “ Epistles ” to the present day. Her 
object (as she tells us plainly in her preface) is “ for the 
‘ more confirming of the Faith.’ ” To this end she adds 
some forty reproductions of pictures representing the 
Nativity or the Adoration of the Magi, by painters ranging 
from a decorator of the catacombs to Rossetti. She intro¬ 
duces them aptly by a passage from Faber, beginning, 
“ Christian art, rightly considered, is at once a theology and 
a worship.” Mrs. Illingworth’s list of authors is com¬ 
prehensive. The great names are there, of course: the 
saints, from St. John and St. Paul to St. Teresa ; Aristides, 
Origen, Tertullian, Thomas a Kempis, Tauler ; the great 
Anglicans—Hooker, Law, Jeremy Taylor, Liddon, Pusey, 
Isaac Williams, and (still living) Dr. Illingworth and Bishop 
Gore. But the book contains some surprises : 

I cannot think that any estimate of our Lord’s work and Person 
which starts from the ethical aspect can be other than fatally deceptive. 
This was not that which the Apostles preached, and this could not have 
conquered the world. 

It is the positive vigour of the late Bishop Westcott that 
we find surprising in this passage, not his orthodoxy ; also 
the definite orthodoxy of the passage from Frederick 
Denison Maurice. We are still more surprised to find 
Bunyan “ so orderly led ” thither : 

In the midst of the throne, thought I, there is the Godhead ; in the 
midst of the elders, there is His Manhood. 

But we have been most curious to see what Mrs. Illingworth 
could deduce from Lafcadio Hearn on the subject. It was 
notuntilthe last line of the passage that we divined her mean¬ 
ing. Hearn tells how he saw a hardened Japanese criminal 
brought to contrition by the influence of personal love ; 
Dr. Illingworth’s book. “ Personality Human and Divine,” 
supplies the appositeness of the quotation. Mrs. Illingworth 
has chosen her illustrations’with very great taste, and shows 
her knowledge of pictures by including so many more 
rarely reproduced. This makes her book much more 
attractive to less actively pious readers, and carries out her 
object, enticing them to make themselves acquainted with 
the written dogmas which the pictures figure. She has not 
been so successful in her selection of poetry. Some of her 
quotations are mere reverent expressions of piety in verse, 
and do not approach the same level of art as her pictures ; 
of course, Milton’s four stanzas, and in another genre, the 
exquisite carol, “ Lullay, by by, lullay,” are on that level at 
least. 

Mrs. Illingworth’s former book has already obtained its 
own public. We draw attention to it here because it is 
arranged on the same plan as the present one, our remarks 
apply generally to it, and it is particularly suitable to the 
coming festival. 

The Life and Voyages of Joseph Wiggins, F.R.G.S., Modem 
Discoveret of the Kara Sea Route to Siberia. Based on 
his Journals and Letters. By Henry Johnson. (John 
Murray, 15s. net.) 

I have a prejudice about book-writing, for I think a man has no 
occasion to write of his deeds and doings until he is on the point of 
finishing his work. Then, when he has nothing else to do, he may 
sit down and detail the labours of his life. 

These are the words of a strong man who set out to do 
certain things—and did them ; a man of action, determina¬ 
tion, initiative, and resource. He knew that the Sea of 
Kara was to be conquered, and he conquered it. He 
knew that the opening (or reopening to the punctilious) of 
the Yenesei route to Siberia was feasible, and he proved it. 
The tale of his life, set forth with much care and loving 
kindness by Mr. Johnson, is an inspiriting and inspiring 
one ; he had to fight heavy odds, to assert himself, to 
further his scheme in different ways and against strenuous 
opposition. He has been compared to Hawkins and 
Frobisher. Sir Robert Morier called him “ a great 
historical man.” He was above all a pioneer, for 
Wiggins was practical from the top of his head to the 
soles of his feet; he did not work for honour and glory 
alone, although a due meed of these were surely his, but 
he had a definite commercial object in view, and this was 
his goal throughout the long winters of his discontent. The 
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book is well done, sufficiently illustrated, and fully 
indexed—a worthy record of a noble man. 


FICTION 


The Kiss of Helen. By Charles Marriott. (Eveleigh 
Nash, 6s.) 


This is no ordinary novel. - The reviewer,-conscious-of 
the triteness of the phrase, is impelled to its use by sheer 
necessity. Mr. Marriott, we might add, is no . ordinary 
novelist. He is accustomed to bring a critical and ques¬ 
tioning intelligence to bear upon the myriad problems of 
life—a little scornful, it would seem, of the facile solutions 
and frank evasions of the man in the street or the.student 
in the library. 

In subtlety of characterisation and trenchancy of 
dialogue “The Kiss of Helen” registers the high-water 
mark of Mr. Marriott’s art. His hero, Paul Trecarell, is 
very much the ordinary man. We find him an aspirant for 
the priesthood, we know him, for the most part, as an 
architect, and we leave him a public orator. He appears 
in the first chapter as a somewhat colourless though 
distinctly impressionable boy of seventeen. For the 
development of a mere male into a man a woman is 
generally required, and in the case of Paul Trecarell it 
needed two. The first—her name is Joan Keverne—he 
had met and kissed in Cornwall, where she bad been 
spending a short holiday. The morning after she had left 
suddenly, leaving no trace; maddened with disappointment, 
Paul hurries to London and institutes inquiries. He dis¬ 
covers, to his horror, that the virgin goddess of his adora¬ 
tion had been living under the “protection” of a man 
named Colmore, a sort of bloodless statistician, and that 
she had recently left him. In the revulsion of feeling that 
followed, he determined to dismiss her from his thoughts : 

She had been merely the occasion of a passion which he now knew 
to be guilty. It was impossible, he thought, to love innocently an 
immoral woman. 

Some years afterwards he meets Ierne Pixell, proposes, 
and is accepted. At this stage of the narrative Joan 
reappears. Paul finds her the keeper of a tea-shop for 
artists somewhere in Chelsea. The old passion reasserts 
itself, and a holiday in Cornwall with the Pixell family 
reveals to Paul many things, among them the fact that the 
most deep-rooted passion of his life is in no way connected 
with Ierne. Ierne is domesticated, but perceptive. She 
releases Paul from his engagement, not without a certain 
generosity and grace of manner. Shortly aftenvards the 
tea-shop is raided by the police under a misapprehension, 
and, in the trial that follows, the Colmore incident leaps to 
light. Joan’s distress appeals to Paul as his opportunity, 
and he asks her to marry him. She refuses, regretfully, but 
very definitely. For them, she gives him to understand, 
there can can be no marriage, as the world uses the term. 
She had never forgotten, it appeared, the kiss given in 
Cornwall many years ago, and since that time she had lived 
for a certain ideal. So she offers Paul love, without 
“ confectionery: ” 


There was, after all, a free love that was neither the ludicrous 
complication of marriage generally understood by the term nor a 
foolish denial or cowardly evasion of se*. 


That is Mr. Marriott’s solution of the problem. We may 
congratulate him, in conclusion, on a great artistic achieve¬ 
ment. Furthermore, " The Kiss of ’Helen 7 ’ is a "book'that 
sets one thinking. . . • 

Many Junes. By Archibald Marshall. (Methuen and 
Co., 6 s.) • - ... r 

There is always a certain distinction about Mr.' Archibald 
Marshalls novels, though few novelists so persistently 
elude any attempt at classification. He excels in that 
quality vaguely but conveniently known as " atmosphere.” 

Many Junes ’ is full of atmosphere. It is the atmosphere 
of the English country-side—a little melancholy, as when 


the twilight is stealing over the landscape, and the first 
pale stars appear—an atmosphere that subtly suggests the 
buried hopes of forgotten days. 

Mr. Marshall has taken as his hero a man whose life is 
dominated throughout by disappointment, who somehow 
always contrives to miss the prizes that life holds for the 
more fortunate. So slight is the theme that in the hands 
of a less experienced artist it would have inevitably courted 
disaster, but Mr. Marshall is sure of his ground, and it 
has to be said that he lias given us a novel of vivid and, 
indeed, entrancing" human interest. "We are first intro¬ 
duced to Hugh Lalacheur as a shy and somewhat sensitive 
boy, whose affection centres round his sister. This sister is 
removed by marriage, and, later,, more irretrievably- by 
death. His father, a naval officer of an obstinate and 
irascible temperament, dies while Hugh is still young, 
leaving his son to face the world as best he may. There 
follow some years of loneliness, relieved only by a solitary 
friendship. At last, in sheer despair, as it would seem, 
Hugh seeks relief from the aching monotony of life in 
marriage. But Mabilia Churton is a heartless vulgarian, 
and Hugh is scarcely engaged before he realises the hope¬ 
lessness of his position. At about this time the death of a 
cousin in Norfolk leaves him the possessor of some con¬ 
siderable estates and a baronetcy of ancient origin. He 
goes down to Norfolk to survey his new property, and 
there he meets Margaret Paston. For a few days life 
becomes an idyll, but it is only for a few days. The ugly 
truth, which could not well be suppressed, leaks out, and 
Margaret, horrified but still faithful, yields her lover to the 
other woman. So the years pass by, each laden with 
disappointment and disillusion, and we leave Hugh, a 
grey-haired and silent man, feeding vainly on dreams and 
fond regrets for a happiness that might have been. “ I 
was always a little afraid of happiness,” he said on one 
occasion. But the story is something more than a tragedy 
of temperament, for we cannot resist the conclusion that 

the Fates themselves had been a little unkind to this hero. 

• 

Isle Raven. By Owen Vaughan (“Owen Rhoscomyl”). 

(Duckworth and Co., 6s.) 

A tale full of thrilling incident. Too much incident and 
too thrilling, perhaps, for the year of which it is written— 
Coronation year of this our twentieth century. It begins 
with a motor-car mishap—a motor upset by a harrow 
driven across the road to stop it—and in the incident four 
out of the six principal characters are involved. It ends 
with all six in a cave below ground, approached only by 
a shaft fifteen feet high, and with bloodhounds baying at 
the mouth of the shaft. 

Isle Raven is possessed of a population with primordial 
passions—with a love of the soil surpassing that of Western 
Irishmen—relics of a seventeenth-century buccaneer and 
his followers. It was granted by Prince Rupert to Michael 
Poynz (Black Michael) for his services to King Charles 
at sea. 

There are several claimants to Isle Raven—firstly, the 
islanders who are in possession when the tale begins and 
ends ; then the owner of the upset car, Rossiter Armitage, 
who, with his lawyer Yale, comes to assert his right to 
succeed his uncle, Armitage Rossiter, who nearly perished 
in his yacht off the island, which he finally bought; 
thirdly, Elen Walwyn, who, with her lame sailor-lover, 
saved Rossiter from shipwreck, and whose devotion he 
repaid one day, sitting above a cliff over the sea, by a deed 
conveying to her the possession of the island—but at the 
cost of her own undoing. She'flfirig'the silver base tvith 
the deed enclosed over the cliff, and it fell on the Stack 
rock—‘H pinnacle Which rises ' froth the sea quite elosfe 
to where the shameful Offer was made. Kate Silefant 
is another-of Black. Michael’s Would-be heirs, and boys 
from Armitage his reversion ; and Watkin, Elen Walwyn’s 
foster-brother, represents the wild' islanders. It is a 
triangular duel. The islanders are against all claimants— 
Armitage, represented by his lawyer, Yale; Elen Walwyn, 
backed by Lawyer John Mathias, with the spitfire Kate 
Silifant in reserve. Mathias is her devoted lover. Yale 
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falls a victim to Elen Walwyn’s charms with great good 
judgment, for she is the. one real lovable character in the 
book. By a curious chain of emotions Mathias is led to 
scale the Stack rock to rescue the silver case containing 
Elen’s title-deeds, and so to annul the title bought by Kate 
from Armitage, and jumps from the top of the Stack into 
the sea to save Kate from drowning at the hands of 
Watkin, the island champion, and for the moment her ally. 

Then Watkin catches all the other actors (literally) in his 
net and lowers them into the cave, with the exception 
of Mathias, who finishes a series of Titanic combats with 
Watkin'by falling, hugged in his grip, to the bottom of 
the shaft, where he dies, after handing to Elen Walwyn 
her title-deeds. The tale is marred by the use of 
twentieth-century slang whenever Armitage appears ; other¬ 
wise he is rather a nice young man. And really we recom¬ 
mend that in a new edition Mr. Rhoscomyl should put back 
the clock two hundred years or so. The wonderful adven¬ 
tures contained in these 301 pages are rather hard to 
digest, told of these modern times. There is much pretty 
appreciation of scenery and the writing is generally graphic. 
But it is hardly artistic to end a romance with an epithet 
hurled at a lady indescribably thus—“ You-.” 

A Comedy of Moods. By Greville H. Tempany. (Con¬ 
stable, 6s.) 

Mr. Tempany’s “.Comedy of Moods” has many defects— 
and one outstanding virtue. It is too short, too slight, too 
careless in some respects, too careful on one particular 
occasion, and it is undeniably clever. If it be, as from 
its amateurish technique we judge that it is, its author’s first 
essay in fiction, it is rich in promise. It contains, indeed, 
one portrait—that of Sir Cullingham—that is masterly : 
a study in egoism that comes very close to Mr. Meredith’s 
work. To Sir Cullingham the man “ who would be hero " 
all the other characters are subordinated, and Mr. 
Tempany’s perspective is faulty. We consider, too, the 
apparent lack of observation (the impression may be due 
to the author’s lack of interest) displayed in some of his 
pages inexcusable in the creator of Sir Cullingham. With 
the exception we have noted, only Lady Hexley stands 
out clearly and distinctly—a sympathetic sketch of a 
charming, vivacious, clever woman. For these two 
characters—more particularly, of course, for the first—we 
could forgive our author more serious faults than we find 
in his book. Some of his dialogue reaches a level that is 
seldom touched by the best of our modern novelists. We 
confess that Mr. Tempany has not only delighted us—he 
has piqued our curiosity. We shall look forward with a 
keen anticipation to his next book. There should be a big 
future for a man who can write as he can at his best. 

She Loved Much. By Alfred Buchanan. (Fisher 
Unwin, 6s.) 

The title of Mr. Buchanan’s book evidently refers to 
Elsie Lorraine, who lives with Norman Blair, a Man¬ 
chester journalist, for two years, and then deserts him 
for some unaccountable reason. The author thinks 
it is because she has a delicate feeling that her associa¬ 
tion with the “ coming man ” is not for his good, but, 
as analysed by Mr. Buchanan, her emotions are some¬ 
what superficial, not to say false. As it is, Norman 
goes to London alone, though he has, while in Man¬ 
chester, made the acquaintance of Genevieve Jay, 
“ the great London actress,” and she is interested in 
him. Of course, the journalist has to struggle to¬ 
wards the height of fame via poverty, humiliation, and 
the rest of the-difficulties encountered on the conven¬ 
tional pathway to Parnassus. Equally conventional 
are the persons Blair meets, beginning with the all- 
powerful and cynical critic, Wilfred Storer—a very 
familiar type by now—the Hon. Walter Courtney, the 
lover of Miss Jay, Mrs. Wintersmith, the modern 
seeker after budding genius for her drawing-room, 
and Lieutenant Hale, who wishes to marry Elsie Lor¬ 
raine, despite the two-year episode at Manchester. 


Courtney is the fairy godfather of the piece. He sends 
Elsie to his country house, orders Wilfred Storer to 
make Norman Blair famous, and behaves with gener¬ 
osity towards the struggling author, though anybody 
else would have noticed that his fiancee, Miss Jay, was 
really in love with Blair. She proposes to him, and is 
refused, and when later Norman writes a farewell 
letter from “ the banks of the Yalu ”—he is by now a 
war correspondent—she casts aside her passion and 
accepts the Honourable Walter. Throughout the 
'book we.get a few glimpses of Elsie, and all her actions 
tend to mystify the reader as to what the author meant 
by the title of his book. The reason is, of course, that 
Mr. Buchanan is not equal to the task he set himself, 
and the death of Elsie comes as a relief to his pen, for 
he writes better when the girl is out of the scene. It 
would be unfair to him, however, not to admit that his 
book bears evidence here and there that he can write 
with some distinction, and, if “ She Loved Much ” 
cannot be described as a success, the author should 
improve with experience. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE BISHOP OF LONDON AND THE LICENSING 

BILL 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— I am sure that a great many laymen of the Diocese of 
London will have read your remarks respecting this matter with 
sincere approval. If the Bishop of London only knew what 
some of the best laymen in his Diocese are saving of his perform¬ 
ance at the teetotal, Dissenting Memorial Hall gathering last 
Saturday he would be a little more careful. That meeting was 
called a "conference,” but, judging by the reports, it was a rabid 
teetotal meeting of the ordinary type. The Bishop of London 
only a week or two before declined to enter into any argument 
about the Bill with Mr. Boulter, who had sent him a reasoned 
statement of the case from the brewers’point of view. He also 
said that he would reserve himself for the House of Lords when 
the Bill reached that assembly. Had his lordship made the 
promise to go to that Dissenting flare-up when he wrote that 
letter to Mr. Boulter, or did he forget, when urged to take part in 
the affair, what he had said to Mr. Boulter ? The letters were 
published in most of the newspapers. It is surely not surprising 
that diocesan funds are suffering, and that the hat has had to be 
sent round with such persistence for the Portrait Fund, which 
still lacks some hundreds of the sum required. 

A London Layman. 

London, S.W., March 28. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —II n'y' a dc vrai que Iamour. Are the opening words in 
this week's Academy quite in harmony with those quoted by 
your correspondent “ H. M." on p. 626 ? For you denounce the 
Bishop of London as having no claim to speak for the Church of 
England merely on theground that some years ago he recommended 
an ephemeral book written for a special purpose, and declare 
him to have a positive genius for doing and saying the wrong 
thing. This will hardly be the note struck in the Egyptian Hall 
to-morrow (March 30th), at the presentation of the Bishop's 
portrait by the Lord Chancellor—but this is by the way. How¬ 
ever, the reason for your sweeping reproof is not hard to discover: 
you dislike his brave support of tne Licensing Bill I It seems to 
me that you give the Bishop no credit at all for his noble motive 
in either case, and that is to be guilty of a breach of charity. 
For when he publicly mentioned the said book it was at a time 
when the fact, the great cardinal fact, of the Resurrection of 
Christ-was being made the common topic, and he saw the neces¬ 
sity of counteracting it on its own level in popular style, and he 
would.probably allow that parts of the book are as you describe 
them; and now. that he is advocating the cause of temperance 
his motive is nothing less, than the salvation of thousands from 
the deadly grip of drink, that noisome demon which has deso¬ 
lated so many of the homes of this fair land, and robbed the 
nation of its choicest asset in the honour and self-respect of men 
and maidens. Sir, in the course of a longish life I have learned 
enough of the countryside to be sure that if it were not for the 
multitudinous taverns and their low associations England would 
not be having to deplore, far and wide, the beggary and shame, 
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the falls from virtue, the stupid barbarities and vile passions, the 
ruined homes and forsaken altars, that bear witness to the cruel 
spite of “ Legion,” the drink-demon, and its sister Lust. 

A. W. H. 

March 29, 1908. 

[We were careful in our note to say that we gave " the Bishop 
of London every credit for the best possible intentions.” But 
people with the very best intentions very frequently do the most 
unwise things. A. W. H. describes the Bishop’s support of the 
Bill as “ brave ” and “ noble.” There is nothing brave or noble in 
supporting a measure which one approves. It is simply what one 
expects from any ordinary decent man. And why is it any more 
brave and noble for the Bishop of London to support the Bill 
than for the Bishop of Chester to oppose it ? All this foolish talk 
about bravery and nobility in connection with a matter of politics 
and economics should be relegated to its right place—the stump 
of the demagogue. It is what one expects from the mouth of 
Mr. Lloyd-George and the rest of his class of politicians. We 
have no place for it in The Academy.—E n.] 


"THE METROPOLIS” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —While I agree with your allegations regarding the extent 
of the corruption which exists in the American cities, especially 
New York, I hardly think it fair to assume or suggest that 
American society, as a whole, is rotten with it. The population 
cf all the big cities of the United States is practically of the same 
character and racial origin as that which pollutes with its presence 
the Whitechapel, Soho, and other districts of London, Manchester, 
and Leeds. To expect this Yiddish, Italian, and Slavonic rubbish 
to breed anything but vice, ignorance, crime, and corruption is as 
unreasonable as it would be to expect pigs to produce anything 
but filth. The freak-dinner society Mr. Sinclair describes is com¬ 
posed of this imported carrion grown rich. Like our own smart 
society, which Father Vaughan arraigns in his sermons, and 
Messrs. Sutro, Pinero, and Shaw depict in their “ society plays,” 
it is Semitic rather than Anglo-Saxon, and, therefore, the decent 
Anglo-Saxon society of the United States should not be 
held responsible for its acts. It is as absurd for the reader 
of Sinclair’s book to assume that all American society is 
corrupt as it would be for the American witness of our Jewish 
or Irish written society dramas to imagine therefrom that all 
English society is corrupt. Sinclair describes only that portion 
of American society he has become personally acquainted with, 
just as Pinero, Sutro, and Shaw depict only that portion of English 
society which they have become acquainted with. 

The success of Sinclair’s “ Jungle," to which you refer, was due 
to his extraordinary good fortune in publishing it about the same 
time the Chicago packers decided to stop advertising in the 
American and English newspapers. Previous to then many 
unsuccessful attempts had been made to expose the methods of 
the Chicago packers, as these methods were well-known in 
Chicago. When in that city I wrote to several London news¬ 
papers on the subject, but, as the packers were then advertising 
very generously in the London dailies, my letters appeared only 
in the waste-baskets. The decision of the packers, however, to 
stop advertising had the same effect on the Press of both countries 
as did the decision of Messrs. Lever Bros, to curtail their 
advertising expenditure. Until, therefore, the packers saw the 
error of their ways, and restarted advertising, the “Jungle” was 
boomed very extensively in the American and English Press, and 
the methods of the packers exposed. 

It is possible that if all the Jewish sovereign-cure mongers, and 
free-watch philanthropists of this country were to stop advertis¬ 
ing, the alien and Celtic crooks who have captured the London 
daily Press would be moved to boom a certain little book I am 
publishing, called “ England under the Jews.’’ 

Joseph Banister. 

89, Farringdon Street, E.C., March 28, 1908. 

[The whole question of American corruption [which is by no 
means confined to New York, or even to the big cities of the 
Union) has been dealt with so extensively in our columns that we 
do not care to reopen the subject. Occidit miseros, and the readers 
of The Academy are probably tired of America and its unpleasant 
ways. But, at the same time, we cannot think that Mr. Banister 
is justified in assuming that the abominations of America are to be 
attributed chiefly or solely to the Jewish, Italian, and Sclavonic 
“ rubbish.” It must be remembered that if the scum rises freely 
it is boiling in an Anglo-Saxon pot; in other words, that the whole 
framework of the United States cosmos is of Anglo-Saxon origin. 
The Sclav and the Italian are by no means bad fellows in their 
own countries; at all events, they show no inclination for the 
frantic follies which are one of the chief marks of social life in 
the States, and, if we are not mistaken, the names which appear 


in the often-recurring American “ scandals ” are not often of 
Sclavonic or Italian colour. And, again, we believe that the Irish¬ 
man in America is distinguished chiefly as a successful keeper of 
“corner-saloons” and as a potent influence, both of hand and 
brain, in what are called “politics” in American and general 
scoundrelism in English. Now, the Irishman of the Galway coast 
and of the Connemara bogs has doubtless fruits (like the rest of 
us), but it is the great Anglo-Saxon democracy which transmutes 
him into a noxious and dangerous Yahoo. 

We are afraid that there is a good deal to be said for the 
“advertisement" theory as advanced by Mr. Banister. The 
question is delicate enough, but those who have some pride in the 
English Press must be grieved when they see a whole column in a 
paper of repute devoted to the praise of some new powders which 
“cure cancer.’— Ed.] 


COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —As a student of comparative philology for more than 
forty years, and as a sincere friend of The Academy, I most 
earnestly entreat you, as you value the representation of The 
Academy as a literary and scientific weekly review, not to admit 
letters from Mr. E. S. Dodgson on the subject of comparative 
philology. In the letter which appears in this week’s Academy 
on the etymology of “ Sea,” there is scarcely a line which does 
not contain a gross blunder. The letter clearly shows that 
the writer is absolutely ignorant of the elements of old English 
or of Gothic-scholarship. There is not a single etymology which 
is suggested in this astounding letter that would not be laughed 
out of court by any competent scholar. 

I am quite sure that if you had only been told how bad the 
communication was you would never have given it the hospitality 
of your columns. I tell you now so that you may be warned in 
future. 

You listened to my advice on philological letters in the case of 
the late Mr. Hall; I think that it will be to the interest of The 
Academy if you listen to me now, or at any rate take the advice 
on the matter of some competent scholar. 

A. L. Mayhew. 

18, Bradmore Road, Oxford, March 28,1908. 

[We do not editoi ially profess to be authorities on comparative 
philology and we decline responsibility for views expressed in 
our correspondence columns. We constantly admit to its 
hospitality correspondents with whom we are in profound 
disagreement, and the responsibility for any mistakes and blun¬ 
ders they may make must rest on their own beads. Admitting 
that Mr. E. S. Dodgson’s etymology is at fault, of which there 
appears to be little doubt, the value of his letter lies in the fact 
that it has drawn from Professor Skeat an authoritative pronounce¬ 
ment. Regarded from this point of view, correspondents who 
write and make inaccurate statements in the columns of The 
Academy are really often conferring a benefit on our readers, 
since they afford the means for the exposure of error.—E d.] 


THE SICILIAN PLAYERS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— If Mr. Morant detects any wavering in my attitude, that 
is purely a matter of fancy on his part. I have looked in vain in 
my first letter for any indication of having called Cav. Grasso 
“a mere tyro of a really great artist.” The description in itself 
is absurd. I did say something about “the initial efforts, in 
England, of a really great artist,” which is quite a different 
thing. I still hold to that statement, that he is a great artist. I 
said Signora Aguglia was an “ exceptionally clever mime.” There 
are many English actresses in melodrama to whom I would apply 
the same description. The late M. Lauri, the animal impersonator, 
was an exceptionally clever mime. 

My contention was that the Sicilians’art did not rank very 
high, and I expressed my regret that some people should have 
vastly overrated it. And Mr. Morant, who formerly spoke of 
their “ magnificent" and “ wonderful" acting, now says : 

Without maintaining that the art of the Sicilians is 
necessarily the highest art, I do maintain that in their own 
province of Art they are extraordinarily good. 

Well, I have endeavoured to locate that “ province,” and it seems 
that in doing so, in company with several other critics, I am to 
be labelled effeminate, in addition to having Ibsen and Shaw 
thrown at my head. Why drag Ibsen and Shaw into the contro¬ 
versy ? 

If Mr. Morant seriously contends that a man possessed of any 
of the passions he names does not care a single jot for the cold 
dictates of reason, then I can only say that my knowledge of 
human nature leads me to a different conclusion. 
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I maintain that the mental states supposed to be present in 
Malia were not, in certain instances, perfectly presented—notably 
by Signora Aguglia in the second Act—although I went to the 
Shaftesbury Theatre minus “ the stiff shirt-front,” and therefore 
fully prepared to give vent to my feelings. In fact, it was because 
I was disappointed of my emotional feast that I have penned 
these complaints. 

If Mr. Morant cannot accept the theory adduced, which has the 
weight of historical evidence with it, I am sorry I cannot invent 
any other. As he says that, in his case, it is a matter of taste, 
and he makes certain definite statements regarding Signora 
Aguglia's acting which I have already denied, I do not think any 
useful purpose will be served by my continuing the argument. 


March 30. 


Robb Lawson. 


THE STIBBERT ART COLLECTION 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—The Academy published a letter of mine so long ago as 
October 18th, 1906, denouncing “it gran’ rifiuto," as it may be 
appropriately termed, of the British Government to assume the 
care and protectorate of Mr. Stibbert’s vast art-legacy to the 
English folk residing in Florence. 

Up to the 26th inst., according to the Florence Herald, the 
Museum remains severely left alone, and only a solitary curator 
bars the threshold. 

A board of control has not yet decided to whom and when the 
English or other visitors can be allowed to enter, nor is it likely 
to decide, as it is said “ never to meet" and only a few of the 
members have united in "a picnic ” eighteen months ago for the 
purpose of considering if £32,000 bequeathed to endow and 
maintain the villa is a sufficient maintenance. 

Between the lethargy of our Government and the accustomed 
torpor of the Florentine Municipality the gift horse seems con¬ 
demned " to cat its head off’’ 

This “ scandalous affair” has ended so far that, quoting the 
Florence Herald, “ literally nothing has been done in two years, 
and there is no sign of the Museum ever being opened.” 

!sSir Edward Grey so busy caring for the past negligence of 
the Foreign Office that he has no wish or time to cultivate the 
fine arts since his accession to office ? " Glance and pass on ” is 
the worn-out motto of an establishment which obeys to the letter 
any formula which saves trouble and expense. 

I speak from knowledge and sad experience. 

William Mercer. 

8, Stevehage Road, Bishop’s Park, Fulham, S.W., 

March 30, 1908. 


TOLSTOY'S EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY 
To the Editor of The Academy 

, . SlI ?'T* n September of this year Count Leo Tolstoy completes 
his eightieth year, and it is proposed to celebrate his birthday a: 
an event of international importance. The peoples of all civilisec 
countries are asked to join in doing him honour, both as the 
greatest representative of Russian literature and as a socia 
reformer who has set a high ideal of life before the world 

A central committee has been formed in Russia with the 
intention of inviting representatives of literature and socia 
progress and of the learned societies from all parts of the worlc 
to unite for the occasion in St. Petersburg or Moscow. Beside 1 
the international address which it is proposed to present tc 
Count Tolstoy at that time, two further schemes in his honoui 
have been suggested—first, to issue a cheap edition of his prin 
cipal works in the leading languages of Europe; and, secondly 
»o secure his home as a public possession, to which pilgrimage 1 
may be made in future times, as to Stratford-on-Avon. 

To assist in these objects a committee has already been formec 
in Pans, including such well-known members of the “ Institut ’ 
as M. Anatole France, M. Leroy Beaulieu, and M. le Marqui: 
Melchior de Vogne. H 

The British committee is now in process of formation. Thi 
following have already consented to give their support to th« 
proposal:—George Meredith, Thomas Hardy, H. G. Wells 
Mr. Henry James, Mr. J. M. Barrie, Mr. J. Galsworthy, Proi 
G. Murray, Hon. Maurice Baring, Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, Mr 
Laurence Irving, Sir Donald Wallace, Mr. Aylmer Maude, Prof 
P. Vmogradoff, Mrs. Garnett, Mr. H. W. Nevinson. Mr. Edmunt 
Gosse has kindly consented to act as president of the committee. 

It is hoped that our country’s share in the proceedings will bi 
•worthy of the high service we have received from this grea 
artist and teacher, and of the wide admiration with which ne i 
regarded arnong us. 

The- British committee proposes to work in co-operation witl 


the Russian, the secretary of which (M. Michel Stakhowitch, 
Marshal of Nobility for the province of Toula, in which Count 
Tolstoy resides) has lately visited London, 

C. Hagberg Wright (Hon. Sec.), Reform Club, 
London Library, S.W. 

P.S.—Contributions may be sent to Messrs. Barclay and Co., 
Ltd., 1, Pall Mall East, S.W. Cheques to be made payable to 
“ Tolstoy Fund.” 


ALCOHOLISM AND INSANITY 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— Mr. Harold Spender’s article in the Daily Chronicle on 
the new Licensing Bill is a typical production of the extreme 
temperance (so-called) advocates. On the question as to whether 
alcohol is one of the most frequent causes of insanity, there is 
good reason to believe that they confound cause and effect. Dr. 
F. W. Mott, F.R.S., Physician to Charing Cross Hospital, and 
Pathologist to the County Asylum, holds a brief for neither side. 
That gentleman read a paper at the meeting of the British 
Medical Association at Exeter entitled “A Discussion on Alcohol 
and Insanity.” 

In this paper Dr. Mott made a general attack on the statistics 
relating to insanity that are usually quoted, giving details showing 
the nature of the investigations upon which the assertion is based 
and arrived at the conclusion that alcohol as an efficient cause of 
insanity is not so great as the published reports of the Lunacy 
Commission indicates ; the Doctor goes on further to show that 
alcohol does not per se produce a permanent mental derangement 
such as constitutes our definition of insanity. In short, alcohol 
only produces insanity when it is associated with some other 
cause, either a latent, congenital, or acquired defect. 

P. W. 

March 26. 


THE VEDRENNE-BARKER MANAGEMENT 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Will you let me express a little regretful surprise that a 
recent lamentable event should have passed without notice in 
your columns ? It is to the closing of the Vedrenne-Barker 
management at the “ Savoy ” that I refer. 

For two or three years we have had an almost continuous 
series of plays which, though liable to various adverse criticism, 
at least have stood for an advance in the work of humanising and 
intellectualising the stage. True, there was perhaps too much of 
Mr. Shaw, but when it is remembered that, apart from Mr. Shaw, 
plays by Mr. John Galsworthy, Mr. St. John Hankin, and Mr. 
Granville Barker himself (to name merely those that occur to me 
at the moment) were produced, you will, no doubt, agree that 
there was a serious and honourable attempt to offer “ the public ” 
something more worthy than is to be found in the Haymarket or 
Strand. 

Well, the attempt has failed. From whatever immediate cause 
the failure has proceeded, I think there can be only one ultimate 
cause—thatis, “ the public” simply do not want good and thoughtful 
plays. I am not asserting that only at the “ Court ” or “ Savoy ” 
have good plays been presented, but it is perfectly well-known 
that only at these theatres, and only under the Vedrenne-Barker 
management have we been given a succession of serious and 
valuable plays, adequately produced, and represented with a 
uniform excellence that is quite impossible under the present 
“ star ” system obtaining elsewhere. 

Well, again, the courageous attempt has failed, after a fairly 
prolonged fight. There is not, apparently, a sufficent public 
among London’s six millions to support a theatre where drama is 
produced for drama’s sake. Why, then, should we lament any 
longer the enormous and humiliating disparity between the 
intellectuality of the modern play and the intellectuality, say, of the 
modern novel ? Why not recognise frankly that we have precisely 
the drama we want ? It is only a few weeks since you yourself, 
Sir, were reminding us that we have the journalism we deserve ; 
it is equally clear that we have the plays we deserve. 

Is it not a little singular that the month which has seen the 
Shakespeare Memorial controversy fanned into some faint degree 
of warmth should also see the extinction of almost our last claim 
to possess _ drama worthy of the inheritors of Shakespeare ? 
Remembering your recent remarks about journalism, one is 
tempted to think that it would be as ridiculous to erect a Shake¬ 
speare Memorial—theatre or statue—as it would be superfludus 
to erect a Harmsworth memorial—statue or madhouse. 

J. F. 

March 30. 
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THE PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION SOCIETY 
To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir, —May I ask whether yon will direct public attention to the 
April issue of Representation, and particularly to Sir Richard Cart¬ 
wright's advocacy of Proportional Representation as the remedy 
for the evils arising in Canada from defective electoral methods ? 

Will you also kindly announce the meeting to be held in Caxton 
Hall on April 10th, under the auspices of this Society ? In 
France Proportional Representation meetings are being addressed 
by members of all the Parliamentary groups, and the Caxton Hall 
meeting will, in like manner, be addressed by representatives of 
different parties. 

John H. Humphreys. 
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Messrs. Methuen's New Books 


THE POEMS OP WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

With Introduction and Notea by NOWELL C. SMITH, late Fellow of New 
Collego, Oxford. With 3 Frontispieces. In 3 Tola., demy 8ro., lie. net. 

Mr. Nowell Smith aims at giving the reader an accurate text aooording to the 
lateat edition of the poet's lifetime, with an Introduction, a Chronological Tnri«T to 
the poems, and Notes. In the Notes compression has been much studied, hut it 
has t beenMr. Nowell Smith's aim to leave no passage about which the average 
cultivated reader might feel a difficulty without an explanation or an attempt 
at one, and. by indicating the sources of quotations, to assist in appreciating 
Wordsworth s literary affinities and methods. 


ADVANCED GOLF. By James Braid, Open Champion, 

1901, 1905, and 1906. With over 90 Illustrations. Demy 8vo.. 10a. 6d. net. 

This book is intended for all players wbo have already obtained some knowledge 
of the game, even if only a alight one. By taking it for granted that the reader 
has thus had some instruction in the most elementary principles of the game, and 
has practiced it a little, the author is enabled to dispense with many chapters 
usually contained in books of golf, and the spaoe thus set free is devoted to a 
complete exposition of the fine points of the game such as has never been made 
before. 

THE COMPLETE COOK. By Miss L. Whitling, late 

Staff Teacher of the National Training School of Cookery. With many 

Illustrations. Demy 8vo , 7s. fid. net. 

Two special features are—first, the footnotes given with most recipes, suggesting 
how to simplify, enrich, or vary the ingredients, utensils, mode of cooking, Ac., in 
such a way that the actual number of recipes given is almost doubled. Second, the 
simple measures used in lieu of scales and weights, which are valueless to travellers, 
to those stationed abroad, and to the average cook with her racial antipathy to 
their use. 

The Principles of Cookery and the rules deducted from them are given almost 
for the first time in print. 


A STAR OP THE 8AL0NS. By Camilla Jebb. With 

20 Illustrations. Demy 8vo., 10s. fid. net. 

The life story of MUe. de Lespmasse, her times (1732-70) and her contemporaries, 
her strange ear y history, her friendships and her love story. 

FOLK-LORE AS AN HISTORICAL SCIENCE. By 

O. L. GOMME. With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo., 7s. fid. net. 

[The .Antiquary'* -Books. 


THE REAL INDIA. By J. D. Rees, C.I.E., M.P. Demy 

8vo., 10s. fid. net. 

This work gives an abstract of the history of Indio, showing how the present dis¬ 
pensation arose, and how it differs from its predecessors. Chapters deal with how 
India is actually governed, with the land system, with the Native States, with the 
frontier question, with the problems of the present day in India, and possible or 
desirable reforms. 


THE ROMANCE OP GEORGE VILLIERS, FIRST 

DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, AND SOME MEN AND WOMEN OF THE 
8TUABT COURT. By PHILIP GIBBS. With many Illustrations. Demy 
8vo., 15e. net. 

'* A lucid, impartial, and most entertaining account.''—Daily Chronicle. 

"Pull of interest and action, this new biography must be pronounced a sound 
and attractive contribution to the lighter side of seventeenth-century history." 

—Manchester Guardian. 

"This career, unfolded with painstakingrsferenoe to authorities, is as fascinating 
os any romance ."—Glasgow News. 

" With deft, felicitous touches Mr. Gibbs reveals the heart of the man beneath 
the velvet and pearls, a heart so courageous and gallant that men and women alike 
3 folded to its charm. ’—Daily Telegraph. 

"A flowing narrative, packed with scholarly detail, and diversified by general 
pictures of the life of the English Court in the reign of the first two Stuarts. 

— 8coteman . 

ON NOTHING AND KINDRED SUBJECTS- By 

HILAIRE BELLOC, M.P. Fcap. 8vo., 5e. 

" The reader of this delicious book will enjoy the fruits of a wit scintillating and 
self-sufficing."—Doily Telegraph. 

" It is all delightful writing, with that particular smock of quaintness in the 
English that is Mr. Belloc’s own."—Outlook. 

" Luminous, humorous, and uplifting pages."—Daily Chronicle . 

“ It is all very delightful."—Daily News. 

FURTHER STUDIES IN THE PRAYER BOOK. 

By JOHN DOWDEN, D.D., Hon. LL.D. (Edinburgh), Bishop of Edinburgh. 
Crown 8 vo.. fis. 

This book deals with some of the more minute problems in the history and 
interpretation of the Book of Common Prayer. The Order of the Holy Communion 
receives special attention. A guide to the literature of Prayer Book history and 
criticism Is prefixed. 


PRECES PRIVATE. By Lancelot Andrewes, Bishop 

of WinchMter. Translated hr F. E. BBIOHTMAN, M. A.. Canon of Linooln. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by A. E. BURN, D J>. Small pott 8vo., doth, 
doth, 2s.; leather, 2s. fid. net. [Library of Devotion. 


THE CRIME8 OF ALI PASHA AND OTHERS. 

By ALEXANDRE DUMAS. With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8 to., 6a. 

THE SAINTS IN ART. By Margaret E. Tabor. 

With 90 Illustration.. Foap. 8vo., 3a. 3d. not. 

This book give, abort account, of all the more important mint, represented In 
art, with the legend, connected with them, and explanation, of their attribute., or 
symbols. 

FAMOUS FRENCH SALONS. By Frank Hamel. 

With many IUnatrations. Demy 8ro., 12s. Gd. net. 

The book deal, with those in the very forefront among Salonieres—namely, 
Madame de BtmbouUlet, la Grande Mademoiselle, the incomparable Ninon de 
Imnoloi, Madame de Sdvignd, Madame de Main ten on, Madame an Deffand, Mils, 
de Lespinaaae, Madame da BtaCl, and Madam. Steamier. 


DISEASES OF OCCUPATION. By Thomas Oliver, 

M.D. With IUaatratlona. Demy 8ro., 10s. 6d- net. 

[Tht New Library of Medicine. 

The object of the book is to present to the general reader, to statesmen, 
employer, of labour, medical men, and all interested in industrial hygiene a short, 
but comprehensive, aooount of dl.sn.ee due to occupation. 

FUNCTIONAL NERVE DISEASES. By A. T. 

SCHOFIELD, M.D., Hon. Phys. Friedenheim Hospital. With 3 Diagrams. 
Demy 8vo., 7*, 6d. net. [The Neic Library of Medicine. 

FICTION. 

MANY JUNES. By Archibald Marshall , Author of 

" Exton Manor." Second Edition. Grown 8vo., fis. 

" A complete picture, wholly interesting."—Morning Post. 

" A finished and delightful work .”—Morning Leader . 

" From the first page to the last the story grips and interests; it is full of 
observation, and contains many passages ox great tenderness and beauty."— 
Country Life . 

THE SENTIMENTAL ADVENTURES OF JIMMY 

BULSTBODE. By MARIE VAN VOBST, Author of “The Sin of George 
Warrener.” Crown 8ro., 6s. 

“ Imagined with gnat originality and described with much charm and 
subtlety.”—S«o(tmau. 

“ Extremely refreshing to read, the situation and the sentiment are so extremely 
wholesome, sane, and dignified."—Daily Graphic. 

THE DUKE’S MOTTO. By J. H. McCarthy, Author 

of " If I were King." Crown 8vo.. fis. 

" In quiek invention, rapid movement, and brilliant colouring it is worthy of 
taking a place among the best things of its kind."—Scotsman. 

" In this gay and gallant romance we have revived for us something of the 
spirit of Dumas at his best."—Glasgow New*. 

" A capital story with a thrill on every page."—Daily Express. 

" A charming and irresistibly attractive romanoe."— Dundee Courier. 

THE COWARD BEHIND THE CURTAIN. By 

BICHABD MARSH. Crown 8ro., 6*. 

“ A story in whiah romanoe and humour are admirably blended.”—Glasgow Newe. 
" Mr. Marsh is at his beet—both his olevereet and hie highest—in Q»l« delicious 
story.”—Scotsman. 

FLOWER 0’ THE ORANGE. By Aones and Egerton 

CASTLE. With a Frontispiece in Colour. Third Edition. Crown 8 to., 6s. 
“ In eaob there are the sparkle of romanoe and the glow of the adTenturona and 
impatient spirit of youth. —Scotiman. 

“ The winds of chivalry and elegant passion blow through these pegea.”—Daily 
Chronicle. 

“A casket of gemr ."—Birmingham Gantts. 

THE VIRGIN WIDOW. By Randal Charlton. Crown 

8 vo., 6s. 

"A fine novel written with masterly instinct and knowledge."—Daily Expreee. 

"A tale that throbs with passion from first to lost, and is kept admirably in 
character.”— Sunday Times. 

“ It is a powerful story, in whioh there are many wonderful scenes."—Academy. 

COLONEL KATE. By K. L. Montgomery, Author of “ The 

Cardinal's Fawn.” Seoond Edition. Crown 8ro., 6s. 

“ An eventful story, stirring, full of colour, and marked by true literary work¬ 
manship.”—Daily Mail. 

“ A romanoe full of spirit and the joy of life.”—Daily Naim. 

THE BAD TIMES. A Novel. By George A. 

BIRMINGHAM. Seoond Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

“ A strong, wholesome book, partly political, partly romsntio, and wholly inte¬ 
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A Famous Novelist 

discusses 

The Romantic Appeal of History 

Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P., here tells us what, in his - 
opinion, a World-History ought to be, and states that 
The Historians’ History of the World fulfils this ideal. 


" The serious mistake that people make in 
regard to history," said Sir Gilbert Parker 
in a recent interview with our representative, 
“ is to think of it merely as an accumulation 
of facts and dates. That is why history is 
badly taught, and why children and many 
older folk look upon historical reading as a 
dull exercise. Dates are nothing more than 
milestones—century-stones—marking various 
periods and events along the highway of 
history. It is useful to know them, but 
there are other things better worth knowing. 
As a boy I was an omnivorous reader of 
history, but I was often muoh distressed 
because I could not keep dates in my mind, 
yet I could remember by heart vivid pages 
of histories I had read; my imagination was 
set on fire by the glamour of great historical 
characters, by the stirring scenes, the great 
deeds, the adventures and romance in the 
lives of nations. The pageant and march and 
living force of history remained in my mind, 
though the dates escaped. 

The Continuity ol History 

“ After all, the dates did not much matter. 
They can be got from a dictionary, and what 
people Bhould be taught to understand is that 
history is not a mere record of events, of iso¬ 
lated facts, but that it is a great continuous 
chronicle of personalities. History goes, not 
from date to date, but from man to man, from 
people to people, from the man and people of 
one age to the man and people of another age. 
It narrates the movements of peoples and of 
nations, as well as of individuals, and if history 
is well written the story of a reign or of an 
epoch should be as interesting, as human, as 
fascinating, as the life-story of a single great 
character. For, after all, government is the 
executive act of a people, as anything done by 
one man is the executive act of an individual; 
and just as the human being grows from child¬ 
hood to manhood, from weakness to strength, 
from ignorance to knowledge, so a nation has 
ts evolution, its growth, and its decay. 

The Historical Imagination 

“Historians above all things need imagina¬ 
tion and human sympathy. Take Froude— 
inaccurate certainly, sometimes in detail, and, 
therefore, appalling to the expert who finds a 
button on the coat missing, as it were; but 
Froude had the power of painting vivid, reveal¬ 
ing pictures which make a lasting impression 
upon the imagination, of getting to the heart 
of a character and of a people, and so making 
them life-like and real; of seeing men and 
women, mobs and armies, homes and work¬ 
shops throbbing with life, behind great national 
movements; of putting upon'the stage the 
drama of history. 


''Accuracy, of course, is important—vastly 
important. It is bad if the historian is loose 
in detail and careless in research, but the 
merely accurate man goee often just as wrong, 
errs more, indeed, than the historian who is 
sometimes inaocurate but has imagination and 
humanity. History can only be truly accurate 
when it is written with human sympathy. 
Unless a historian has the power of placing 


The Free Booklet 

You will find full details of The Historians' 
History in the Descriptive Booklet, which the 
annexed coupon enables you to obtain gratis 
and post free. In this interesting Booklet we 
give you an adequate, though necessarily 
brief, account of the nature, scheme, and 
method of the work. 

The Historians’ History is a complete 
world-history, in 25 super-royal octavo 
volumes, comprising 17,000 pages and about 
11,000,000 words with over 3,000 illustrations. 
It comprises a complete narrative of universal 
history, covering the earth from pole to pole, 
and stretching from 5000 B.C. to 1907 AJD. 

Each volume contains four times as much 
as an ordinary octavo, and compares favour¬ 
ably in paper, print, and binding with guinea 
books; yet the work is sold for only 7s. Cd. 
per volume; and you may pay this price on 
easy terms, at the rate of only 4d. a day. 


himBelf in the position of the people and the 
characters and the events he is describing, of 
understanding emotions, of realising forces, of 
seeing the meaning and trend of movements 
no aoottraoy of fact will save him; because his 
deductions from the facts will be false. 
Macaulay, of course, had the supreme gift of 
throwing himself into an epoch and living, as 
it were, in the characters of history. Froude, 
as I have said, had the same gift, and Freeman, 
and Green, and Lecky. 

The Vivid Appeal of History 

“Then take a historical writer from the 
other side of the water—Francis Parkman, 
author of 'Montcalm and Wolfe."The Oregon 
Trail,' Ac. Some of his scenes have made an 
indelible effect on my imagination. Even as I 
speak I can see, vividly and strongly, some of 
his pictures in pi ose. I can see the new-made, 
red-sanded streets of Biohmond, Virginia, with 
their low-pillared 'Colonial' houses. I can 
see the Cavaliers galloping through them in 
the bold costume of the period, the surf of 
dust rising behind. J oan hear'the clatter of 


their accoutrements and the loud laughter 
of the gallant pioneers. I oan feel the atmos¬ 
phere of a virgin land throbbing with life, 
burning with hope, thrilling with energy. That 
is the way to write history, that is how it 
makes an irresistible appeal to the imagina¬ 
tion." 

Since granting this interview, Sir Gilbert 
Parker has examined, over the period of a 
fortnight, The Historians’ History of the 
World. In a later interview with our repre¬ 
sentative he thus expressed the result of his 
examination: 

“ For a work on so vast a scheme 
I think the result is remarkably 
good. On dipping into every volume 
the Interest was seized and held, the 
imagination stimulated, and the 
mind fortified by essential facts and 
elements in the long tale of univer¬ 
sal History. 

“These volumes adequately and 
effectively meet the challenge of my 
previous words. The distinguished 
authors have risen to a great oppor¬ 
tunity, and the world of thought 
and reading is richer for their expert 
and vivid work." 

The opinion here printed oomee with great 
force from Sir Gilbert Parker. To the sound 
comprehension of the ideal of good history 
which is expressed in this interview he adds 
that wide and varied knowledge of human 
nature which equips the successful novelist, and 
that instinot for practical problems which marks 
the serious politician. Can you afford to neglect 
a work which such a man praises so highly? 
Would you not be wise at least to acquaint 
yourself with its scope and object by sending 
for the free Descriptive Booklet—and by doing 
so to-day? 


FREE BOOKLET COUPON. 

Ths Times (Book Club), Date. 

880, Oxford Street, London. W. 
Please send me, gratis and post-free, ths 
Descriptive Booklet of The Historians* Hi story 
of the World, with specimen pages, particular* 
of prioes in various bindings, and the con¬ 
venient terms of payment. 

Name ..•... 

(Please writ* clearly.) 

Address . 

A.S. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 

It was a curious coincidence that the resignation of the 
late Prime Minister was announced on the very day on 
which the Licensing Bill was set down for its Second 
Reading. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s retirement 
has postponed the Bill in question—not exactly to the 
Greek Calends or to Nevermas, but still for some weeks— 
and one wonders whether during this interval the voice of 
common sense will succeed in making itself heard. And 
it may be remarked that by the voice of common sense we 
do not mean the voice of the great brewing companies. 
The brewers have been vilified in the silliest fashion ; it 
has been impossible to read some of the teetotal speeches 
without being reminded of that famous animal which was 
michant —“when you attack him he defends himself.” 
Still the brewers are shopkeepers, and the interests of the 
shopkeeper are not necessarily those of the lieges. The 
problem to be solved is not so complicated that a Dupin 
should be called into consultation ; it is, we take it, some¬ 
thing like this: “ There is an enormous deal of drunkenness 
in England, and therefore an enormous deal of misery ; 
how is this evil state of things to be bettered ? ” 


Not, surely, by any such plan as that propounded by the 
Government. A witty journalist has pointed out that the 
habitual drunkard is a fellow of diabolical ingenuity and 
infinite sagacity : you close his favourite haunt, the Red 
Lion, at No. 20, and he is by no means at the end of his 
resources ; he simply walks up the street and goes on 
getting drunk at the Blue Bull, No. 40. Such misapplied 
ingenuity seems incredible, but we are assured that it is 
so. And even if you shut up every tavern within his reach 
for a whole Sunday his tortuous brain rises to the height 
of this new emergency, and he actually “ gets the stuff in ” 
on Saturday night. Those who have been in Glasgow on 
a Sunday night are aware that the drunkenness of that city 
is of the most hideous and disgusting sort; and dwellers 
in South Wales are said to have strange tales to tell as to 
the Sabbath revelries of the pious" Cymrf. And, by the 
way, it is curious to note in a Sabbatarian country how in 
quite small Scotch ‘ towns the chemists’ shops are open all 
Sunday. No ; if experience goes for anything, it is clearly 
enough proven that by halving the licences you do not 
halve the drunkenness. - 


It is odd how often the obvious solution of a difficulty 
seems to elude the eye. There are certain puzzle-pictures 


in which you are required “ to find the tiger,” and after 
gazing for a quarter of an hour or so you will see the tiger 
positively leaping at you out of the picture. There was 
once on a time a firm of brewers whose business went 
down by leaps and bounds year by year. Meetings were 
called, the matter was argued, the most elaborate financial 
reasons for the downfall were given; but no one even 
hinted that the taste of the beer might conceivably have 
something to do with the trouble. And, in the same way, 
no one seems to have speculated on the possibility that the 
drink mania—the drink disease—is very largely to be 
accounted for by the infamous and abominable poisons 
which, in the words of Hardy, disgrace the name of 
“stimmilent.” There have always been drunkards, there 
always will be, just as there will always be scattered cases 
of plague and leprosy; but it is to be noted that drunken¬ 
ness—the disease, the mania, the national evil—is a thing of 
modern growth, coincident with the free vending of every 
kind of venomous liquor under specious designations such 
as beer and whiskey. Let all this poisoning of the popu¬ 
lace be absolutely and entirely forbidden ; let beer be solely 
made of malt and hops; let whiskey be the product of 
malted barley, distilled in a pot still, with a Government 
guarantee of sufficient age ; let it be as easy (on payment 
of a licence) to open a tavern as to open a sweet-shop— 
well, neither the brewers nor the teetotalers would be 
pleased, but the benefit to the public would be immense. 
And the solution of the problem would be advanced still 
more if the duty on beer were very much diminished, 
and the duty on spirits were largely increased. Whiskey 
is a Highlander’s necessity, perhaps; but it is an English¬ 
man’s luxury, and they wno desire luxuries may fairly be 
called upon to pay for them. Here, then, are the outlines 
of The Academy’s Licensing Bill, which will, no doubt, 
become law when honesty and common sense prove 
stronger than the dividend-hunters and the furies of an 
insensate Manicheeism—in other words, a la venue des 
Cocqcigrues. 

The most interesting article in the March number of 
The New Quarterly is a study by Mr. Clutton-Brock on the 
causes of failure and success in “ Prometheus Unbound.” 
We cannot subscribe to his conclusions unreservedly, but 
he has much to say of a thoughtful and suggestive order 
(and naturally avoids the obstructive flood of parallel 
passages from other poets which characterises the writing 
of critics of another school). Mr. Clutton-Brock’s thesis is 
that the poet’s form is imposed upon him by his public, 
and that this constitutes the life of his form. He gives 
Keats’s appreciation of the fact that the form of “ Hyperion ” 
had ceased to interest his contemporaries as the reason 
why he gave up writing that poem. Mr. Clutton-Brock 
judges that Shelley never arrived at a full consciousness of 
these difficulties. As he observes justly, it was impossible 
for 44 Prometheus Unbound ” to be wholly successful as a 
drama, because there are no characters in it, “ but only 
forces and voices,” and again, because though his 44 intellect 
could concern itself with political processes, . . . . his 
imagination could not be fired by them.” Shelley, indeed, 
recognised that the “ essence ” of this poem 44 was not 
action .... but the expression of emotions caused by 
certain events that were left obsetire.” 


Returning to the question generally propounded by 
Edgar Allen Poe, Mr. Clutton-Brock proceeds to consider 
. 44 whether 4 Prometheus Unbound ’ has any real form at all, 
or whether the plot is only a pretext for a number of 
separate poems.” “The great value of form in a work of 
art is,” says Mr. Clutton-Brock, 44 that it gives a cumulative 
power to all the parts of that work.” He well compares 
the form of Shelley’s poem rather to that of a symphony 
than of a drama, also' calling it 44 one extended and diversi-' 
fied lyric,” and expressing his doubt 44 whether any poet 
except Shelley ever experienced an emotion so compre¬ 
hensive and persistent.” Expressing what we take to be 
Mr. Clutton-Brock’s meaning, we would slightly alter his 
expression, for the purposes of this note, and describe the 
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emotion of the poem as progressing by accumulation 
rather than by development; for he refers in one passage 
t o a “ development of emotion.” There is a good deal more 
of sensitive criticism in Mr. Clutton-Brock’s article, but we 
have said enough to indicate his line of vision. 


We have received two very attractive “ Winchester 
Charts of Italian Painters,” compiled by M. J. R.—the first, 
“ Schools of Florence, Umbria, and Siena,” lithographed 
by Messrs. Warren, of Winchester, and the second, 
“ Painters of North Italy,” published by Messrs. Mansell. 
They present at a glance, in a species of genealogical tree, 
distinctly printed in different colours, and mounted on 
thin canvas, the main body of Italian painting, with 
the influences which formed each painter. Tables of 
contemporaneous events and of painters of foreign 
schools help to fix the dates on the memory. The 
trees and the short notes are added in convenient 
corners, based on the criticism of Mr. Berenson. A 
feature of the charts is their attractive covers, which 
consist of well-printed chromo-lithograpli facsimiles of 
two celebrated bindings. The first represents the exquisite 
twelfth-century Byzantine ivory covers of a Psalter, 
which were probably executed for Melisenda, Queen- 
consort of Jerusalem (1131). The second is a copy of the 
tooled-leather Venetian binding to the “ Hynerotom'achia ” 
of Polyphilus, now in the British Museum. The latter 
especially does Messrs. Mansell much credit. It is very 
cunningly reproduced, even to the extent of a suggestion 
of a slight “tack” belonging to old leather. We fully 
endorse the opinion of a writer in these pages on the value 
of ocular demonstration in impressing information on the 
memory, and if these charts are as correctly drawn up 
as they are attractively produced they ought to be very 
serviceable to all amateurs of Italian painting. As the 
compiler points out, plenty of space is left for the insertion 
of the names of painters which have been omitted, an 
arrangement which will make the charts all the more 
useful. 


We have loyally supported the Stage Society, which, 
now that the Court management has practically ceased to 
exist, is the chief cradle of the drama in England. But 
the production at the Haymarket last Sunday evening 
strained the loyalty of ourselves and a great many members 
of the Society to the breaking-point. The Stage Society 
was not founded for the production of half-witted plays 
about half-witted people, which could only be represented 
by half-witted actors. Though Mr. John Hare and Mr. 
France did their best to conceal their intelligence, all the 
artists naturally failed to be intelligible ; and this is, of 
course, greatly to their credit. The Committee of Manage¬ 
ment made a very great mistake in producing the play, 
thereby laying itself open to the charge of having done so 
purely because it was prohibited by Mr. Redford. It is 
impossible to suggest any other reason for its production, 
and it would be interesting to learn what merits that able 
body found in it 

In response to a somewhat jejune note on woodcuts in 
our issue of April 4th, we have received a copy of a new 
magazine, 7 he Mask, which appeared for the first time in 
March, and had escaped our notice. The Mask describes 
itself as “a Monthly Journal of the Art of the Theatre: 
illustrated with wood-engravings, lithographs, etchings, &c.” 
Its publishing office is in Florence, where it can be obtained 
for one shilling a month, also apparently from the London 
agent, Mr. D. J. Rider, 36 St. Martin’s Court, Charing 
Cross, who informs us that “It is the intention of the 
editor to have the paper illustrated principally with wood- 
cuts.” The first number is mainly devoted to Mr. Gordon 
Craig. Most of the articles are either written or illustrated 
with woodcuts by him or are about him. The best of the 
woodcuts is on the cover. We confess that we are more 
interested in Mr. Craig as an artist of stage decor. An 
article by Mr. Edward Hutton on “ The Real Drama in 
Spain,” and “A Note on Masks” by Mr. John Balance 
are of interest. Of greater value is an extract from a 


learned letter by Mr. Herbert Home on the provenance ol 
the wonderful and well-known figure of a geometrised 
man, which is reproduced on the first page of the number. 


Mr. Horne points out that the reproduction is made 
from the “ Vitruvio, in volgar lingua reportato ” (printed in 
Perugia in 1531), by Caporali, who took it from Caesariano’s 
translation of Vitruvius, printed at Como in 1525. Mr. 
Horne’s judgment is : “ That the design is Lionardesqne 
(that indirectly it was derived from Lionardo) there can be 
no doubt.” He also supplies the description of the figure 
inscribed on Caesariano’s version: “ Hutnani corporis 
mensura et ab eo omnes symmetrias enrythmiatas et pro- 
portiones geometrico schemate invenire ut adest figura.” 
As to Caesariano’s explanation of the cut, even Mr. Horne 
admits that it is “ terribly abstruse.” The figure is so 
striking that it alone would make the magazine worth its 
shilling. 

There is also an attractive article, with reproductions, 
consisting of a treatise “ upon the construction of a theatre 
in wood: upon scenery and the different contrivances for 
lighting the scene,” extracted from Sebastiano Serlio’s book 
on architecture, published at Bologna in 1560. It is well 
translated, and contains copious extracts in the original 
Italian. The two plates of designs for the comic and the 
tragic scene are particularly interesting. The tragic scene 
especially marks the purpose for which the bizarre pen and 
water-colour designs of certain rather obscure Italian artists 
were executed. These are not often met with in England. 


These two articles mark the object of The Mask, which 
is floridly announced thus : 

Not to ... . assist in the so-called reform of the modem 
Theatre (for reform is now too late), not to advance theories which 
have not been already tested, but to announce the existence of a 
vitality which already begins to reveal itself in a beautiful and 
definite form based upon an ancient and noble tradition. The Afast 
represents the Theatre of the Future [which"] necessarily embraces 

all that has to do with the Theatre of the Past.The hope 

of the Theatre of the Future is rooted deep in the fulfilment of the 
Theatre of the Past. 

The type in which the magazine is printed is agreeable in 
form, but trying to the eyes. If many of the intending 
contributors are able to exercise any measure of the 
charm of one of them—Miss Ellen Terry—the success of 
the undertaking should be indeed assured. 


Mr. Robert Blackie has been writing to the papers 
indignantly protesting against a statement which has been 
publicly made that the National Liberal Club is one of the 
biggest drinking-places in the world. He says: 

I beg to give this statement an unqualified denial, and unhesitatingly 
state we have in this club a large percentage of abstainer, and res 
alcoholic drink consumed per head per member than any similar clan 

We regret to have to contradict Mr. Blackie quite flatly 
and categorically. It is perfectly true that the National 
Liberal Club is one of the largest drinking-places in the 
world. And if, as Mr. Blackie says, there is a large per¬ 
centage of abstainers—and we don’t doubt it for a moment-- 
that only proves that the other members who are not 
abstainers make up for the abstainers. Unlike Mr. Blache, 
we do not make statements of this kind without supports? 
them by proofs. In the year 1905 the National Liberal 
Club made a clear profit of £390. The receipts from the 
sale of provisions, wines, spirits, beer, stouts, cigars, an 
cards amounted to ,£33,183. The cost was £ 24 t 4 °°>® 
the profit in this department was £8,703. By analysing the 
item “ stock in hand,” £10,048, and finding that wines, spirit 
beers, and mineral waters made £9,701 of that amount, 1 - 
may be concluded that nine-tenths of the profit of £°J> 
comes from this source. This meanb, of course, t#> 
the National Liberal Club subsists on the profit which 
makes out of the trade in liquor. We are indebted 
these figures to Mr. T. W. H. Crosland’s wise, witty, ® 
valuable book, “ The Beautiful Teetotaler’’ but we W 
also taken care to verify their accuracy. Tne figoj * 8 
given in public by a Member of Parliament. We 
Mr. Blackie to repeat his statement in face of these ngu" 5 - 
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THE JOURNEY 

All day he drowses by the sail 
With dreams of her, and all night long 
The broken waters are at song 
Of how she lingers, wild and pale, 

When all the temple lights are dumb, 

And weaves her spells to make him come. 

The wide sea traversed, he will stand 
With straining eyes, until the shoal 
Green water from the prow shall roll 
Upon the yellow strip of sand— 
Searching some fern-bid tangled way 
Into the forest old and grey. 


She will not look, or speak, or stir, 

But with drowned lips and cheeks death-white 
Will lie amid the pool of light, 

Until, grown faint with thirst of her, 

He shall bow down his face and sink 
Breathless beneath the eddying brink. 

Then a swift music will begin, 

And as the brazen doors shut How, 

There will be hurrying to and fro, 

And lights and calls and silver din, 

While through the star-freaked swirl of air 
The god’s sweet cruel eyes will stare. 


REVIEWS 


Then he will leap upon the shore, 

And cast one look up at the sun, 

Over his loosened locks will run 
The dawn breeze, and a bird will pour 
Its rapture out to make life seem 
Too sweet to leave for such a dream. 

But all the swifter will he go 
Through the pale, scattered asphodels, 
Down mote-hung dusk of olive dells, 

To where the ancient basins throw 
Fleet threads of blue and trembling zones 
Of gold upon the temple stones. 

There noon keeps just a twilight trace; 
'Twixt love and hate, and death and birth, 
No man may choose ; nor sobs nor mirth 
May enter in that haunted place. 

All day the fountain sphinx lets drip 
Slow drops of silence from her lip. 

To hold the porch-roof slender girls 
Of milk-white marble stand arow ; 

Doubt never blurs a single brow, 

And never the noon’s faintness curls 
From their expectant hush of pride 
The lips the god has glorified. 

But these things he will barely view, 

Or if he stay to heed them, still 
But as the lark the lights that spill 
From out the sun it soars unto, 

Where, past the splendours and the heats, 
The sun’s heart’s self for ever beats. 

For wide the brazen doors will swing 
Soon as his sandals touch the pave ; 

The anxious light inside will wave 
And tremble to a lunar ring 
About the form that lieth prone 
Before the dreadful altar-stone. 


SOME RECENT SHAKESPEARE 
BOOKS 

“The Shakespeare Library.’’ Robert Lanehauis Letters. 
Edited by F. J. Furnivall. The Rogues amt 
Vagabonds of Shake peare's You h. Edited by Edward 
Viles and F. J. Furnjvall. Greene’s “ Pandosto.” 
Edited by P. G. Thomas. Brooke’s “ Romeus and 
Juliet.’’ Edited by J. J. Munro. (Chatto and 

Windus, each 5s. net) 

“The Elizabethan Shakespeare.” Loves Labour's Lost. 
The Merchant of Venice. Edited by William Henry 
Hudson. (Harrap, each 2s. 6d. net.) 

Shakespeare's Legal Maxims. By William Lowes 
Rushton. (Liverpool: Young.) 

Shakespeare's Use of the Supernatural. By J. Paul S. R. 
Gibson. (Cambridge: Deighton Bell; London: 
George Bell, 3s. 6d. net.) 

The first four volumes on our list are items in an 
admirably-planned Shakespeare Library recently under¬ 
taken by Messrs. Chatto and Windus, a scheme which 
includes an “ old spelling Shakespeare,” the “ Shakespeare’s 
England,” to which “ Laneham’s Letter ” and the " Rogues 
and Vagabonds ’’ belong ; and the “ Shakespeare Classics,” 
among them the works of Greene and Arthur Brooke in 
the list above. The general editor is Dr. Gollancz ; but 
the moving spirit at present is evidently Dr. Furnivall, that 
noble old scholar who touches nothing without making it 
surprisingly interesting, and whose boisterous enthusiasm 
for English literature gives him a pleasure even in “ The 
Historians’ History of the World,” and is more infectious 
than the schoolboy’s joy in cricket or the woman’s in new 
hats. Look at him over Laneham’s Letters I What are 
the facts ? Robert Lanebam was a London mercer, and 
(like his editor) “ a most amusing, rollicking chap.” He 
went to Kenilworth to see the great entertainment given by 
Leicester to Elizabeth in the summer of 1575. On one of 
the nineteen days the men of Coventry revived their “ olid 
storiall sheaw,” the Hock-Tuesday play ; and at the head 
of them marched a friend of Laneham’s—one Captain 
Cox. Now Captain Cox enjoyed the rare distinction in 
those days of owning a library; and Laneham, being, 
as we have said, something of a Furnivall himself, 
dashes off from the Hock-Tuesday play to give seme 
account of Captain Cox’s library. It was, indeed, a most 
interesting library, containing many things that modern 
students would give one eye to have a look at. At any 
rate, it is Dr. Furnivall’s chance. And as Appendix to 
Lanebam’s little letter we have three times as many pages, 
and more, of right Furnivallesque comment, description, 
criticism, and detail about Captain Cox’s books and ballads, 
written in a style that varies between Carlyle, the British 
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Museum Catalogue, and the cricket reports in the Sports¬ 
man. And a great treat it all is for the student of old litera¬ 
ture, the bibliographer, and the mere man. Crammed with 
learning, bubbling over with enthusiasm, and deliciously 
fresh in style and spirit, it is a pure delight: 

Mr.- doesn't know much about Early English, but his book 

may be bandy to many who can’t get at the original. 

Our pity for Mr.-(who is probably dead, for that 

note on his work was originally published nearly forty years 
ago) cannot blind us to the advantages of Dr. FurnivalPs 
style. 

Laneham’s letter has been for many years inseparable 
from Dr. Furnivall and Captain Cox, but there is one other 
thing which has kept it alive. It is the locus classicus for the 
Hock-Tuesday play in which Captain Cox took part. The 
play was, even in. -Elizabeth’s days, not -a .survival, but a 
revival. It had been " woont too bee plaid in oour Citee 
yeerely,” but was “ noow of late laid dooun .... by 
the zeal of certain theyr Preacherz, men .... sum- 
what too sour in preaching awey theyr pastime ”—inter¬ 
fering Puritans, of course, who hated all innocent merri¬ 
ment. Tradition had it that the play was instituted to 
commemorate the massacre of the Danes by King Ethelred 
on St. Brice’s Night (November 13th), 1002, or the national 
deliverance from the Danish usurpation by the sudden 
death of Hardicanute at the accession of St. Edward the 
Confessor. The game consisted in a fight, with many 
evolutions, between the Danish “ launsknights on horsbak” 
and the English, with alder-poles in their hands. At the 
end the Danes were defeated, and led away captive by the 
English women. Tradition is probably wrong. Folk¬ 
lorists see in the Hock-Tuesday game the same origin as 
they see in hockey and football, and the Haxey Hood in 
Lincolnshire, and such children’s games as “ Oranges and 
Lemons ”—the attempt to win from rivals some part (in 
the case of hockey and football, the head) of the sacrificial 
victim, which, buried in the fields, may bring fertility during 
the coming year. That was what the men of Coventry 
did—though they knew it not and supposed their game to 
date from the fifteenth century—on Hock Tuesday, the 
Tuesday following the second Sunday after Easter. And 
there might be some excuse for the “ sour Preacherz ” too, 
if only we could suppose them aware that it was a pagan 
custom they put down. Another point of interest is that 
the revival before Elizabeth was one of the last flickers of 
the amateur dramatic performer, who was finally snuffed 
out by the victorious professional in the great days of the 
English drama. 

“ Rogues and Vagabonds ” is another delightful, 
Fumivallesque book, which the editor produced originally 
in 1869. It consists of Awdeley’s “ Fraternitie of Vaca- 
bondes” (1561), Harman’s “Caueat” (1566), and certain 
plagiarisms of both works ; and one of Dr. Furnivall’s 
bibliographical achievements is to show that Awdeley was 
the first, not the second, in the field. Both Awdeley and 
Harman describe the rogues and vagabonds, male and 
female, the “rowsey, ragged rabblement of rakehells,” 
which the dissolution of the monasteries and the economic 
conditions of the time, and, let us add, a truly English 
love of not being bothered or “ mothered,” let loose on 
the country-side and in the streets. Good company they 
are. The account of them inspires us with a longing to 
make the acquaintance of some of these “ roges ”—Mr. 
Waren, say, or Humfrey Warde—whose names are 
perpetuated by Harman, and of their attendant “ mortes,” 
“doxies,” and other female companions, graduates in the 
thieves’ strict orders of precedence. Harman in particular 
is worth studying. He is an admirable teller of stories, 
and he has one which would not disgrace a Nuremberg 
Schembartlaufen , a French puy, or the Wife of Bath. It is, 
indeed, one of the drollest fescennine stories in print. And 
the whole picture of the villainous, gay, free crew is vastly 
refreshing in these days of public or municipal inter¬ 
ference with private liberty—when they want to send the 
gypsy children to school. 

In the “ Shakespeare Classics ” we are on more serious, 
though not perhaps more important ground. Shakespeare— 


as all but critics of the Coleridge-Bradley order have come 
to realise—was the master-plagiarist. He took his materials 
where he found them, and showed himself Shakespeare in 
the way he used them. Nihil tetigit —but we need not 
continue the misquotation which has forced its false Latin 
on the unscholarly world of Fleet Street Read Arthur 
Brooke’s lumbering, wobbling (we feel sure that Dr. 
Furnivall has used that word somewhere, though we 
cannot now trace the passage) poem of “Romeus and 
Juliet,” and compare it with Romeo and Juliet. Even 
if some one discovered the other lost poem or 
play which Mr. de Wulf Fuller recently established 
as the original of the Dutch play on the subject, and in 
part of Shakespeare’s play as well, the comparison would 
only help to prove all over again that Shakespeare could 
borrow, and borrow and be a creator. Greene’s “ Pan- 
dosto ” we are glad to -have for its own sake, no less than 
for that of “The Winter’s Tale,” for Greene,-among 
those earlier University men who came to transform our 
literature, is one of the most interesting and delightful. 
Both volumes are ably edited, especially the “ Romeus and 
Juliet,” which has a model introduction. 

Messrs. Harrap have conceived the happy thought of 
issuing their admirable reprint of the First Folio (edited 
two years ago by Charlotte Porter and H. A. Clarke) in 
separate volumes, with new introduction, notes, and so 
forth by Professor W. H. Hudson. Mr, Hudson is one of 
the best of our popular lecturers on literature. He adopts 
a very sensible view of Shakespeare, which appears clearly, 
for instance, in his remarks on the pedagogic theory in 
“ Loves Labour’s Lost,” and the little volumes are 
thoroughly attractive and sound. 

We are glad also to welcome a reprint of Mr. Rushton’s 
valuable little illustration of Shakespeare’s knowledge of 
the law by the quotation of legal maxims, together with 
the passages clearly founded on them. There are some 
annoying misprints in the Latin, and Mr. Rushton has not 
made as clear as he doubtless wished the exact story of 
the misprision and confusion which have given his book a 
rather strange history ; but its substance is of great service. 
Finally, Mr. Gibson publishes the essay on Shakespeare’s 
Use of the Supernatural, which won the Harness Prize at 
Cambridge last year. He would not wish it to be taken, 
no doubt, as a piece of profound criticism ; but it usefully 
collects and arranges all the passages in which Shakespeare 
deals with fairies, ghosts, witches, and so forth. He should 
not have omitted such important ghost-plays as Chapman’s 
Bussy D'Ambois and The Revenge of BussyD’Ambois from his 
comparison of Shakespeare’s ghosts and devils with those 
of other contemporary dramatists; but that part of the 
work is, on the whole, well done, and the book shows 
sense as well as care. 


THE FATHERS OF OIL-PAINT¬ 
ING AND THEIR CHRONICLER 

Hubert and John Van Eyck: their Life and Work. By 
W. H. James Weale. With Photogravure Plates and 
other Illustrations, many Reproduced for the first time. 
(John Lane, £5 5s.) 

The great altar-piece of Ghent, representing the Adoration 
of the Lamb, with its twenty-three attendant pictures is, 
if the words be strictly understood, the most a ntin g 
monument of oil-painting that exists. It is, perhaps, of all 
the great pictures of the world the best known to the 
general public in England, both by reason of the proximity 
of Ghent, and also through the colour reproductions of the 
old Arundel Society and a host of others. The knowledge 
that it was the work of two brothers, Hubert and John 
Van Eyck, whose united lives lasted from about 1365 to 
1441, that they invented oil-painting, and that this was 
their first and most important work, is quite sufficiently 
accurate for the purposes of the public. It merely needs 
reminding when it visits Ghent, that the four central 
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panels only of those which it sees in the little chapel 
in the Cathedral are the actual work of the Van Ecyks; 
all the rest are inferior copies. The originals of these 
now hang in the Royal Gallery of Berlin, with the 
exception of the Adam and the Eve, which hang in 
that of Brussels. The work of the two brothers cannot 
therefore be seen at once in its entirety. The portrait 
of John Amolfini and his wife attracts, by its brilliancy, 
its minuteness of detail and its lifelikeness, the least 
observant visitor to the National Gallery. Every one 
knows that it was painted by the younger brother John. 
Nearly as well known to every student of art is the name 
of Mr. W. H. James Weale. Since before 1859, when he 
published an archaeological guide-book, he has devoted his 
life to the elucidation of the fifteenth-century art of the 
Netherlands. No one has brought more patience, enthu¬ 
siasm, and critical acumen to bear upon that difficult subject. 
Even now, at the age of seventy-five, with his characteristic 
courage, he bids us hope in the “ Foreword ” to his hand¬ 
some book, that: 

He may yet issue similar volumes on Petrus Christus, Hugh Van 
der Goes, and Roger De la Pasture [Roger Van der Weyden]. 

But we must for the moment regard his present volume as, 
at least in form, the magnum opus of his life. Critics 
approach to write of it reluctantly. We should like to 
express our congratulations to Mr. Weale in a chorus of 
praise. But he asks in his “ Foreword ” for criticism, not 
panegyric, and he, if any writer, is entitled to judgment in 
accordance with his avowed object: 

Should any .... omission be remarked, he will feel greatly 
obliged by his attention being called to it. He particularly wishes 
those who may consult this work to remember that it has no preten¬ 
sions to literary merit, the author's aim being simply to provide those 
who, in the future, may attempt to write the history of the school of 
painting in the Low Countries in the fifteenth century with as com¬ 
plete a guide as possible to all that has been published concerning its 
founders up to the present date. 

The late exhibition at Bruges stimulated valuable criticism 
on the whole subject. In England alone, that safest and 
most comprehensive of critics Mr. Claude Phillips has 
written on the Van Eycks particularly, with Mr. Roger 
Fry, who has now, alas ! to “ voice.” America, and another 
writer always conspicuous for fine natural taste—Sir Martin 
Conway. . this raises for us another difficulty; and there 
is a third. Youth is knocking at Mr. Weale’s door, very 
critical, very learned, and as appreciative of Mr. Weale’s 
immense services as the rest of us. Elisha’s shoulders are 
already broad enough to wear the master’s mantle. Our 
third difficulty has been the question whether we should 
wait and risk the duty of disloyalty to the succession, or 
deal with Mr. Weale’s book in haste and risk being torn 
in pieces afterwards. We personally chose the first 
course, and are now cast on another dilemma. We must 
either skirt the subject, as we have been doing, or echo Mr. 
Eric Maclagan’s admirable and exhaustive article in the 
February number of the Burlington Magazine , as we now 
intend doing to some extent, without further acknowledg¬ 
ment. 

After the " Foreword,” from which we have quoted, Mr. 
"Weale gives a “ Chronology,” comprising the years 1422 
to 1441, the year of John Van Eyck’s death, noting the 
ascertained events in the lives of both brothers, and public 
events closely connected with John’s. The Documents on 
•which this list is based follow, mainly transcribed in extenso. 
These are so collected, and one, Mr. Weale tells us, is here 
printed, for the first time. Next comes a Bibliography, first, 
of Manuscripts and Early Printed Books from about 1430 
to 1795 ; secondly, of Later Books on the Biography and 
Art of the Van Eycks, from 1753 to 1907 ; and thirdly, of 
books on their Discoveries and Technique, from 1678 to 
1907. Next comes a Biography, necessarily very short, of 
Hubert, and a separate one, much longer, of John. The 
main section of the book, “ Paintings,” is divided into 
chapters on The Adoration of the Lamb'; on paintings by 
J ohn ; on those attributed to either brother or both ; on 
those that have been lost; and General Observations. 
Some six pages of Addenda, and a general Index close the 
book. 


The main question concerning the Van Eycks is the 
discrimination between their works, and the main ground 
of dispute is, of course, the great altar-piece at Ghent. 
Until the almost simultaneous discovery in 1823 of a 
manuscript containing four lines said to have been inscribed 
on the frame, and of those lines themselves which state 
that Hubert “incepit ” and John “perfecit ” the picture, it 
may be roughly stated that the whole body of their paint¬ 
ings were ascribed to John. Since then the claims of 
Hubert have been constantly growing. The more enthu¬ 
siastic Hubertines are represented in England by Mr. 
Claude Phillips, and in perhaps a rather less degree by 
Mr. Roger Fry. Mr. Weale has expressed himself equally 
strongly in former works, in the same sense, assigning in 
the altar-piece the Adam and the Eve only to John. 
He now reaffirms this decision. There is no reason to 
suppose that he has changed his opinion as regards other 
works, but in the present volume, in accordance with his 
design, he expresses himself guardedly, generally merely 
placing references to his own works with those of other 
writers in the list which he prints after his description of 
each picture. On the other side, Mr. Eric Maclagan is 
a pronounced Johannist. As regards the altar-piece, the 
question seems to us, in company with so great an autho¬ 
rity as Dr. Bode, to be at present irresoluble ; and since 
the altar-piece is the only work in which the participation 
of Hubert is proved by extrinsic evidence, his authorship 
of other works cannot be ascertained until we know more 
surely what the essentials of his peculiar style were. At 
present there is much arguing in a circle. Intrinsically, the 
differences in style now visible in the altar-piece seem to 
us equally compatible with the development in the work 
of one man during the years in which it was in progress, 
as with the work of two men in such intimate association 
as were the two brothers. For it must be remembered 
that Hubert was considerably older than John and must, 
until his death at least, in 1426, have exercised a direct 
influence over John’s development. Nevertheless there are 
diverse elements to be found in the body of painting 
recognised as Van Eyckian, which may be called Hubertan 
and Johannine, and . the Hubertan element seems to. us 
most absent from the majority, but not from quite all of the 
eleven works included by Mr. Weale in the chapter of his 
book entitled “Paintings by John Van Eyck.” On the other 
hand, we do not find the Johannine elements sufficiently pro¬ 
nounced in any part of the altar-piece to attribute it mainly 
to John, unless it be in the portraits of the donors and the 
Adam and Eve. Among the works ascribed to one or 
the other of the brothers, we cannot suppose that any of 
the versions of The Vision of St. Francis were painted 
by either of them. Of the other works included under 
this category, The Portrait of a Goldsmith, The Portrait 
of an Esquire of St. Anthony, the Dresden Madonna 
and Child Enthroned, the Staedel Madonna and Child, 
and the portraits of Amolfini, and of Sir Baldwin de 
Lannoy, seem to us to exhibit the Johannine elements 
most, in varying degrees. 

We have little reluctance in expressing these general 
opinions, and let us assure our readers who have most 
reverence for authority that they may do likewise with 
safety, because highly competent critics have confidently 
assigned nearly every panel of the Ghent altar-piece to 
both brothers exclusively. As to the other works, the 
voice of authority is still more polyphonous. The famous 
Fountain of Living Water at Madrid, of which the original 
disappeared before 1815, is nevertheless attributed by 
Madrazo to John ; Kaemmerer thinks that it may have 
been painted by Christus ; Bode states that it was not, but 
agrees with Seeck that it is probably a copy of a picture 
by Hubert; while Hymans says that Van Eyck can have 
had nothing to do with either its composition or execution. 

Not the least valuable part of Mr. Weale’s book for 
purposes of identification is its numerous illustrations, over 
forty in photogravure and nearly one hundred in half-tone. 
We would say one word on the form of the book. It is 
evident that the number of books such as this, so valuable 
to students, must decrease unless they can be made to pay. 
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We therefore make the following suggestion, distinctly 
subject to that requirement. We would ask publishers to 
consider whether the text could not be issued in a more 
portable form, with sufficient margin for annotation, 
accompanied by the illustrations loose in a separate 
portfolio. If necessary, such an addition might be issued 
concurrently with the present volumes, even at the same 
price. At present, in order that the illustrations may be 
on a sufficient scale to show detail, the volumes become so 
bulky that they can neither be carried nor read con¬ 
veniently. Since the pictures which these books collect 
are scattered throughout Europe and even in America, 
students are deprived of the use of their copy precisely 
when they most require it for reference. 


HELLAS IN A HURRY 

Greece and the Aegean Islands. By Philip S. Marden'. 

(Constable, 12s. 6d. net.) 

Of all the light-hearted yet solemn, merry yet conscien¬ 
tious people in the world, the American in Greek lands is 
the most lavishly endowed with these contradictory quali¬ 
ties. His eyes are everywhere, his reminiscences of 
classical story are ever ready to bubble forth, his inaccuracy 
is as alarming as his sentimentality. And, in the repre¬ 
sentative person of Mr. Marden, he writes a book which 
brings back, almost poignantly, the light and the life, the 
humour and the pathos of Greek travel, to those for whom 
Hellenic days are, for the time, out of reach. How well 
we remember that American enthusiast, endowed as he 
was with a buoyant persistency which more than made up 
for a total lack of the speech of modern Greece: the kind 
of American, who, though a grave, grey-bearded professor 
in some strangely-named Transatlantic University, could 
find it in his child-like heart to weep aloud with joy at the 
sight of the home of Odysseus; who, in the guise of a 
business man ordinarily shrewd, could allow himself to be 
outrageously swindled by some peripatetic vendor of sham 
antiquities, for the sheer joy of carrying off to “ my 
country ” some shameless forgery of an “ Attic vase; ” the 
young schoolmaster, who, covering half the world in a 
honeymoon that was a very debauch of sentimentality, 
could, with his no less sentimental bride, find his eyes dim 
with sympathy for those long-gone brides of death who 
still toy with their jewels in the Kerameikos. He is an 
engaging type whatever form he may take, and there is 
ever a schoolmaster and a Professor among his number. 
We have met many Americans in many lands, but in 
Greece they are nearly all alike in this one trait of over¬ 
flowing, slipshod sentimentality. 

We love them for it, and we welcome Mr. Marden’s 
book for its revival of many pleasant hours and days spent 
in their company amid the scenes that he describes. There 
is not, we think, a single new fact in the book ; it cannot 
be relied upon in matters of history and archaeology ; it 
lays no claim to profundity of learning ; even its observation 
of modern things is of the most slapdash order. For 
example, the prison at Athens, near the monastic station, 
is labelled “ Old Church in Turkish Quarters, Athens.” 
True, the prison was once a mosque, and that, no doubt, is 
good enough. The Kapnikarea Church, one of the most 
striking churches in Athens, is robbed of its name, and 
the fact that the making of a new road was not enough to 
cause the uprooting of an old church seems to afford much 
amusement to the child of a new world. 

He is sweeping in his epithets throughout, and, perhaps, 
limited in his opportunities for observation : for the trail 
of hasty travel is over all his writing. Otherwise we should 
resent such a collocation of words as “treeless Attica.” 
Are the olive groves that surround Athens nothing ? 
Have we not wandered for the best part of a day through 
the woods of Elatias, or the green thickets of Tato'f ? 

A little investigation, too, would soon have satisfied this 
hasty maker of a delightful book, that the fustanella is not 
“ the old-time garb of the Greek.” The loot of Epirus 
and the fancy of King Otho made it the “national 


costume ” of Greece after the revolution, and that was not 
the day of “ old-time Greece.” Imagine Pericles in a 
petticoat, or Plato in pappoutzia! 

But never mind. The flowering meads of the Branchidae 
have lingered in Mr. Marden’s memory: woody Samos was 
a delight to him : and, most of all, scarred Santorini found 
its way into his heart. For that we can thank him: for to 
us Thera will always stand out as Nature’s great paradox- 
a paradise upon the very lips of hell. And despite the 
shortcomings, stylistic or material, in which our hasty 
traveller’s book abounds, wc can honestly say that it 
reproduces the atmosphere and the scene of Greece and 
the Isles far more truly than many graver records of travel 
and observation in the same historic corner of the world. 


AN EPOCH-MAKING BOOK 


Discoveries in Hebrew , Gaelic, Gothic, Anglo-Saxon , Latin, 
Basque, and other Caucasic Languages. By A E. 
Drake, Sc.M., M.D., Ph.D. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner, and Co.) 


It cannot be disguised that this is a most ambitious work, 
and claims, in fact, to be an “ epoch-making ” book. The 
author takes up once more the old question as to the 
possible relationship between Semitic and Aryan, with 
the express object of “ showing fundamental kinship of the 
Aryan tongues and of Basque with the Semitic tongues." 
The net result, however, is not so much that there is a 
cognate relationship between them, as to show, for all 
practical purposes, that the Hebrew is really the original 
whence a great part of the Aryan languages was borrowed. 
This is more clearly expressed in the postscript, where it is 
said that especial attention should be paid to “Gaelic, 
Anglo-Saxon, and Gothic," because : 

These languages have changed least of the Aryan tongues since 
separating from ancestral Semitic. 


The book contains, in fact, a list of 803 Hebrew roots; 
and a good idea as to the relative values of the various 
Aryan tongues can be obtained from the results. It 
appears that of all these the most valuable is Anglo-Saxon, 
which exhibits nearly 600 derivatives ; next comes Gaelic, 
with over 450 ; next Gothic, with about 425 (only it must 
be remembered that the remains of Gothic are but scanty, 
or it would loom more largely) ; next Latin and Basque; 
and lastly Greek and Sanskrit. The Sanskrit derivatives 
are only 173, showing that it is the poorest and most 
corrupt of the whole set ; in opposition to the preconceived 
notions of many. 

The arrangement of the work is admirable. The system 
of transliteration adopted involves mathematical symbols 
that cannot easily be here introduced; but it is 
simple and precise. Thus there are four letters denoted by 
h, but differently numbered—viz., alpha, he, cheth, and ain. 
and so on. It is perfectly easy to refer from these to 
Gesenius’s Dictionary. As each root is numbered, w« 
here refer in each case to the number where results wffl 
be found. ' . 

The author has no doubts, or but very few. He ma* * 
it clear that he is wholly opposed to the “ etymologists, 
and that he looks upon the modern system of comparativ 
philology as being quite inadequate. His new eviden 
will be “found to be abundant, unquestionable, an 
unequivocal.” . . 

Seeing that the results are “ unquestionable,” it is n 
for us to question them ; we are humbly content toprese 
them for consideration. . ^ 

The leading idea of “ etymologists ” has certainly owj 
to frame exact and rigid laws of phonetic change; 
especially to exhibit the perfect harmony of the system 
vowel-gradation which is so admirably preserved, 
example, in the seven strong conjugations of Germa 
But all this is but lost labour, and may safely be neglec ' 
because the system of triliteral roots practically assum 
that the vowels are of no account at all. Neither do 
consonants matter much ; for the table on p. 34 s - 10ffS 
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once that a Hebrew p appears in Anglo-Saxon as p, b, or/; 
and the same is true of the Hebrew b and v. All labials 
are, in fact, equivalent. Among the gutturals the range is 
still wider. The Hebrew h2 and A3 (he and cheth ) appear 
in Anglo-Saxon as h, hw, w, c, or g; while kaph also appears 
as h, hw, w, c, g, or even as cw. The range of koph is pre¬ 
cisely the same. 

There was no original distinction between w and hw, 
nor between w on the one hand and c ( k) on the other. 
The knowledge of these fundamental facts is obviously all 
clear gain. The liquids are nearly all interchangeable ; at 
any rate, l appears in Anglo-Saxon as either / or r, and m 
and ft both become m, n, or r indifferently. 

Grimm’s Law, as it is called, is really of no value. Just as 
the schoolboy, when asked whether the sun went round 
the earth, or the earth round the sun, impartially said that 
it was sometimes one and sometimes the other ; so it is 
with this famous “sound-shifting.” Sometimes the Lat. g 
became Eng. c, as in comparing L. ager with E. acre ; but 
it might easily be the other way about, as in comparing 
L. capere with E. give, both being from the “ Heb. qabal, 
to take, receive, accept” (647). Or the g may remain 
unaltered, as in comparing L. ager, sick, with A.-S. 
eglian, to ail, both being from the “ Heb. h-l-h (cheth-l-he), 
to be weak, sick ” (No. 246). An A.-S. b answers either 
to L. /, as in L. forare , E. bore (80), or to L. v, 
as in E. bread, L. vorare, to devour, from “ Heb. 
barah, to eat,” where h means he (112). The author further 
includes, under the last number, the Gk. bora, food ; the 
Welsh bara, bread, seems to have escaped him. Brug- 
mann and others are thus seen to be absurdly wrong in 
their treatment of the b in the Gk. bora as if it were a 
labialised velar g. They are equally wrong in connecting 
the Gk. bous, Lat. bos, and Gaelic bo with the E. cow ; for 
they are all three from the “ Heb. baqar, cattle, oxen ; ” 
No. 106. The E. cow, on the other hand, is from “ Heb. 
gahah (gimel-ain-he), to low whence also “ A.-S. cm, cow ; 
L.ceva, a kind of small cow ; L. vacca, a cow ; Gaelic eigh, 
to cry, shout; L. voco, to call, vox, voice ; Gk. iacho, to cry, 
shout.” So that the cow is “ the shouter; ” No. 142. 
It is well explained that “ the radical g has become c in 
L. ceva and v in L. vacca ; radical ain has become v in L. 
ceva and cc in L. vacca." Two notes are appended ; one 
is that “ etymologists have not considered L. ceva cognate 
with L. vacca ; ” and the other is to the effect that “ I do 
not feel certain that Gael, eigh, L. voco, belong to this 
entry.” Neither do we. 

Space fails us to give even a slight indication of the vast 
number of whol'y new results given in this remarkable 
work. The merest statement of a few must suffice. Actual 
reference to the numbers given will supply the proof in 
each case. 

The A.-S. gat, shortened from Goth, gaitin, a kid, is 
closely allied to L. gulta, a drop ; because both the kid and 
the drop are little (664). The c in L. creo, I create, and the 
g in Goth, aigan, to own, are identical in origin ; though 
“ etymologists have not considered Goth, aigan cognate 
with L. creo ” (674). The A.-S. boon, “ to be,” only differs from 
A.-S. habban, “ to have,” in having lost radical h (he); and 
the same is true of L. fui in comparison with habeo (176). 
The E. ttce explains the -ter in raj-tcr and the -trurn in 
L. ara-trum, a plough (236). The original sense of E. less, as 
the comparative of’ little, is given by the L. lassus, faint, 
tired (252). The E. hasel is far older in form than the 
L. cotylus; it preserves the original h — i.e., cheth (263); 
and “ etymologists consider the r in corylus to be from 
earlier s.” For once, they are right. The L. vago, I 
wander, and quaero, I seek, are mere variants (273). Ttee 
is the same word as with-y, all but the suffix ; compare also 
L. vitis, the Basque adar, a branch, and the Basque ota, a 
pole of a hen-roost (236). Wolf is a variant of whelp (352). 
Naked is closely allied to night, from “ Heb. nagad, to tell, 
declare, to exhibit, to show openly.” So that night means 
‘'the revealer” (445). London appears in Gaelic as 
JLunnainn ; from the Heb. Iwn, to pass the night, lodge ; it 
is a place where you can get lodgings for the night (384). 
"We doubt whether justice has been done to the root qatal, 


to kill, slay (663). All that is obtained from it is the Gael. 
Gaidhcal, a Gael, which is entered here “in query, of 
course, as the real meaning of the word has long been 
forgotten.” But we would remark that it is exactly pre¬ 
served in the E. word kettle, with an obvious reference to 
2 Kings iv. 40, “ there is death in the pot.” 

We regret that want of space forbids us from doing 
justice to this great work. It is quite certain that it must 
be estimated in one or other of the only two possible ways— 
either it is the most important book on philology that has 
appeared of late years, or it is the most worthless. The 
author’s methods are so clear and explicit that no moderate 
opinion is possible. The reader must decide for himself. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


THE COMING STRUGGLE IN 
EASTERN ASIA 

The Coining Struggle in Eastern Asia. By B. L. Putnam 
Weale. (Macmillan and Co., 12s. 6d. net.) 

This comprehensive volume is a warning to the world to 
prevent a Yellow Peril becoming a reality. It is admirably 
written and illustrated, and by consecutive evidence and 
closely-reasoned argument lays before us the economic and 
political conditions now existing as the* result of the war 
which ended with the Peace of Portsmouth, and it contains 
a careful revaluation of the old forces in the Far Eastern 
situation. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part I. deals with 
the Russian Empire in Asia, with a useful study of military 
conditions during and after the war ; Part II.—the New 
Problem of Eastern Asia—deals with Russia’s great rival, 
Japan; and in Part III. the wonderful and growing change 
in China receives careful examination, and certain aspects 
of the position in the Pacific—notably, the attitude of the 
United States—are clearly outlined. In Part I. Mr. Putnam 
Weale takes the reader on long journeys in Russian Asia, 
and they are full of interest and of picturesque backing. 
First we go to Vladivostock, Queen of the Far East, then up 
the Ussuri Valley Railway to Khabarovsk, the seat of 
government of the Pacific provinces, and so, by water, the 
great River Amur, to Nicolaievsk, where at the mouth of 
the river and on the sea of Okhotek (ice-bound half of the 
year) the Russian population exceeds the English popula¬ 
tion of any town in Asia. Two thousand miles of steaming 
up the Amur brings us to Stretensk, and so inhospitable 
are its banks that probably the Amur can never be more 
than a chain 2,000 miles long connecting Lake Baikal with 
the sea. 

West of Lake Baikal a wonderful development is sketched 
from 1643, when the first Cossack expedition reached the 
Amur, until to-day. Here in the country ranged by Girghis 
Khan and his Tartars a Europe has sprung up in Asia, and 
it is urged that the true Eastern boundary of Russia is now 
Lake Baikal, and not the Ural. 

Before leaving Russian spheres of interest the city of 
Harbin is passed, where two pioneers encamped in 1897 
on bare veldt, and where now are 80,000 Russians and 
twice as many Chinese and Koreans. Harbin stands 
in the fertile valley of the Sungari, which can provide over 
three million pounds of flour a day—enough when the 
Peace of Portsmouth was signed to have rationed two 
million men with bread. 

We are assured that the war has not lowered Russia’s 
prestige with her Chinese neighbours, with whom Russians 
are on much better terms than are the Japanese, to whose 
sphere in Manchuria we now pass. Chang-tufu, the most 
northern Japanese station, is 113 miles south of Harbin. 
There we are in a new world, a world of Japanese activity, 
an activity which seeks to banish that of all other nations 
and to create a monopoly in everything. The open door, 
the equal opportunity, has not yet appeared to appeal to. 
the busy occupiers. 

Part II. opens with an admirable digest of the two 
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prevailing lines of thought about Japan and her people—an . 
optimistic idealism, or suspicious pessimism. The author ', 
seems to suspect that this gifted people 4 

Hide in secret depths an ardent desire for the hegemony of Asia, and 
to this end are .quietly and steadily planning the downfall of the 
Caucasian in the Far East (p. 325). 

We are given a sketch of the dynastic and political history 
of the country from the restoration of the power of the 
Mikado in 1868 to the grant of a Constitution in 1889—but 
a Constitution which leaves to the Emperor such Imperial 
powers that he can govern the country for months without 
the aid of Parliament. Three chapters are devoted to 
Finance, Industry and Commerce, and the Army and 
Navy, and Japan is represented to be working up to 
the next climax of her history—1915—when her treaty 
with England will expire. Ample tables analyse details 
of revenue and expenditure, of trade and commerce. 
The progress of trade is great, but, with greatly-increasing 
expenditure on armament and with a huge debt-charge, 
Mr. Putnam Weale estimates that the development of 
Japan’s export trade is of paramount importance for the 
ultimate security of the interest on the money she has 
borrowed. 

The history of the Japanese Army, from the introduction 
of conscription in 1871 to the hour of its trial in 1904, is 
very interesting. When war with Russia began there were 
actually available 750,000 men. So elastic and progressive 
is the military system that in a few years Japan will dispose 
of double that number, and in 1915 of more than two 
million men. Half a chapter is devoted to the Japanese 
Navy, which this year will be three times as strong as it was 
in 1904, and for which in the 1907 Budget there has been 
provided an immense building programme. The first two 
battleships designed and built in Japanese yards will be, 
when completed, the two most powerful warships in the 
world. And others have been laid down still larger and 
more formidable. Mr. Putnam Weale insists that such a 
Navy is not needed for defence. The Russian Pacific 
squadron has disappeared. Japan must, then, be preparing 
to meet some new flag in Far Eastern waters. He con¬ 
cludes that it is the flag of the United States. 

Then follows a chapter on Greater Japan : 

The possible Japan of to-morrow—which is only as unlikely to arise 
as would the British Empire of to-day have appeared to people living 
in the eighteenth century (p. 500). 

In Korea, Manchuria, and Formosa this Greater Japan is 
in the making, and an overspill of population is encouraged 
into all adjacent lands, fostering the growth of Japanese 
interests and spreading this one idea—the restriction of all 
development work inspired by Europeans, because all such 
influences (in China, for instance) will have to be overcome 
by a Power which aims at substituting in the future its 
own culture, its own interests, its own system. 

Part III. deals with the later development of China. At 
last a real attempt is being made to prepare China for a 
Constitution—to educate the people to rule themselves. 
And as the basis of a reformed Empire there seems some 
prospect now of an efficient Army being called into being. 
Funds have been provided for a cadet school where 1,000 
boys will be trained, and military education for 4,000 cadets 
will soon be provided. Arsenals are being organised (a 
fair field for British enterprise). As for the Navy, China’s 
present effort is limited to policing her great rivers, but 
she has many cadets (officer and seaman) on board British 
warships who may form the nucleus of a Navy of the 
future. Railways need vast development. China has 
5,000 miles of railway made or in the making—20,000 
miles are wanting. But for a constructive policy revenue 
is required, and Mr. Putnam Weale urges the Powers to 
follow England, and to sign the new Chinese commercial 
treaties which will secure to Pekin a revenue independent 
of the Provincial Viceroys. 

The Chinese are the most honourable of all commercial 
people, and England’s name is good with them and our 
trade position is fairly upheld. But again our allies, the 
Japanese, are competing very actively, and are doing their 


utmost -to supplant us in the .richest, of. all fields—the 
Yangtse" Valley—our. own special sphere , of influence. In 
railway construction and mining the Chinese are stubborn 
and exclusive. And this Chinese stubbornness is welcomed 
by Mr. Putnam Weale, whose fear of the immediate future 
is a collision between the United States and Japan. With 
Russia profiting by the opportunity thus offered of taking 
her revenge, and the consequent summons which England 
would get to go to the help of her ally, he welcomes the 
American fleet to their Pacific seaboard ; for the two only 
barriers to the domination of Japan which he trusts are 

(1) Chinese stubbornness and Chinese rivalry (“ which may 
suffice until the completion of the Panama Canal ”), and 

(2) a naval combination of all Anglo-Saxondom. We hope 
that the friendly invitation proffered by Japan to Admiral 
Evans's squadron to visit Yokohama may bring to Mr. 
Putnam Weale some measure of calm. 


MRS. DEARMER’S NEW BOOK 

To call Mrs. Dearmer’s latest book (“ The Alien Sisters," 
Smith Elder) a very good novel would be to give a very 
inadequate and, indeed, a misleading idea of it. It cer¬ 
tainly is a good novel, in my humble opinion the best novel 
that has appeared for a very long time, but the word 
novel covers such a very large sphere of writing that it has 
a great vagueness. A novel may be a piece of comedy- 
writing with a dash of tragedy, or a tragedy with a dash of 
comedy. It may be a story of imaginary people going 
through certain adventures because the author chooses that 
they should. He tells you that A fell in love with B, and 
you are bound to believe it, it is the thing postulated. 
Being unused to reviewing novels, I feel that I am failing 
to make clear my meaning, and the only thing is to put it 
in another way. There are novels which never give you 
the opportunity of forgetting that you are reading a novel 
as you turn over their pages : they may be good or bad ; 
if they are bad, there is nothing more to be said about 
them ; if they are good, it is because there is pleasure to 
be got from the art of the writer and not from the novel 
itself. Such, for example, are the delightful novels of 
Jane Austen. They are really comedies of manners, the 
people who move in them are actors, puppets, and they 
have no real existence. However highly one may rate 
the art of this sort of novel-writing, it is not, I think, the 
highest. 

It is very difficult in dealing with contemporary art in 
any of its branches to be absolutely certain that it is really 
great. Living in the midst of the whirl of artistic and 
inartistic production, it is surely almost impossible to see 
contemporary work in its absolute value. How can one 
view such work in its true proportion, and how measure 
it accurately ? If Mrs. Dearmer were a poet I would 
venture with greater certainty (or, as my enemies would say, 
cocksureness) to make a definite assertion, for I happen to 
flatter myself (perhaps quite mistakenly) that I am an excep¬ 
tionally good judge of poetry. When it comes to novels I 
don’t flatter myself at all. I am reduced to that lamentable 
state of mind which finds voice in the time-honoured words 
of the typical philistine : “ I know what I like.’’ (All this, 
by the way, is sheer modesty, and does not proceed from 
a desire to “ hedge.”) I consider then that “ The Alien 
Sisters ” incontestably belongs to the sphere of the higher 
form of novel-writing, and even in that sphere I should 
place it very high. The strength of the book is that it is 
not a mere story, it is not a comedy of manners, though 
there are some very pretty comedy scenes in it; it is a 
book in which events happen and people do certain things 
because it is inevitable that they should. One feels 
instinctively and immediately after reading a few chapters 
that Mrs. Dearmer is one of those who realise in an 
exceptionally strong degree that all material life is 
controlled ceaselessly by spiritual forces, by forces of good 
and evil, by principalities and powers, by angels of light 
and darkness. In many senses it is a terrible book, terrible 
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in its calm relentlessness. Mrs. Dearmer understands what 
so many writers of fiction forget, that tragedies in real life 
do not often happen in tragic scenes and settings. Life 
goes on to an accompaniment of laughter, of conversation, 
of trivialities, of breakfast, luncheon, and dinner; and 
under it all, unseen and slow, tragedy, splendid or sordid, 
winds to its inevitable catastrophe. 

“The Alien Sisters” are two daughters of Sir Raymond 
Templeton : Rose, the daughter of his mistress, Rosalie de 
Winton, whom on his marriage he pensions off, and Ruth, 
the daughter of his beautiful and saintly wife, Elizabeth. 
Fate throws Hugh Templeton, the nephew and heir of Sir 
Raymond, into Rose’s way. .He is a fascinating, brilliant 
'young man, extraordinarily good-looking and clever, 
absolutely unscrupulous (I don’t think a man would have 
had the heart to make him quite such a scoundrel), and 
an epicure in vice, to the extent that in its sphere excess 
of any kind would never commend itself to him. He 
takes Rose away to live with him in a cottage in 
Cornwall, and then, going away on a visit to Templeton 
Manor, he meets his cousin Ruth, the other sister; 
the relationship between the sisters is, of course, at this 
stage, quite unknown to them or to any one else, except 
to Rosalie, Rose’s mother, and her father. At Templeton, 
Hugh falls in love with and becomes engaged to Ruth, 
abandoning Rose as cynically as he had taken her. The 
story of the development of this simple but poignant 
situation must be left to the reader. I am not to spoil 
their pleasure in reading the book by “ giving it away.” 
I will only say that it is worked with tremendous power 
and emotional force, and with admirable artistic restraint. 
There are some wonderful studies of character in the book : 
Rosalie de Winton, Rose’s mother, is a gem. Never have 
I read a more faithful and telling portrait of the worst type 
of lady who, to take refuge in French, is a leading light 
in la haute prostitution; it is both witty and terrible, and 
for sheer realistic comedy it would be difficult to beat the 
scene in the third chapter, when Rosalie tackles the servant 
girl who has announced her intention of leaving, and 
whom she blackmails into giving back her week’s wages 
by threatening to give her in charge for stealing two lamb- 
cutlets. Mrs. Dearmer explains in the Preface that Rosalie 
is studied from life : 

Perhaps it is as well (she writes) to state that Rosalie alone of my 
personages is drawn not from general, but particular, observation ; her 
cruelties and meannesses merely reproduce the real actions of a woman 
whom chance once brought in my way. I witnessed myself the death 
of the over-affectionate dachshund, which is casually recounted by her 
to Lord Berkhampstead. 

(Rosalie throws it out of a third-floor window into the 
street.) The fact that the character is studied from life 
does not detract from the extremely brilliant art of 
portraiture that Mrs. Dearmer has brought to bear on it. 
Rosalie will stand for a very long time in English literature 
as the supreme cocolte of modern fiction. I should not like 
to be misunderstood or to be suspected of the pharisaism 
of condemning or libelling a whole class. She is only 
typical of one sort of cocolte, and she is exactly that type of 
which it cannot be said that “ she is what men have made 
her.” The drawing of the character of Rose, the daughter 
of this horrible woman—a sweet, beautiful, tender drawing 
of a girl, who, cruelly wronged and afterwards degraded, 
is yet through it all lovely and lovable—is a masterpiece ; 
she is necessarily so much the more interesting of the two 
sisters that Mrs. Dearmer has perhaps been more successful 
with her than with Ruth. At any rate, I must confess that 
I find it hard to imagine that any man of taste would have 
left her—at any rate so soon. The average man of the 
world’s criticism of the character-drawing of Hugh Tem¬ 
pleton would, I suppose, be that no man of his birth and 
breeding would be such a scoundrel as to leave a girl like 
Rose practically without money. “ We may be immoral, 
but we pay,” he might justly say. The answer is that 
Hugh Templeton is not necessarily to be regarded as 
typical of tiie whole of his class of sensualist any more 
than Rosalie is of- here. He is an exceptional scoundrel, 
tbat is all'. But exceptional or‘not he is a convincing 


portrait. “ The Alien Sisters ” is a very great book, con¬ 
taining a very great moral purpose. 

A. D. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE 
SECRET TRIAL 

By One Who Knows 

[On Friday morning the Oxford crew rowed a secret trial. Nothing 
is known of their performance .—Daily Paper. 

“ Old Blue ” ought to have been able to take the joke in better part 
than he has done, even if they did invent a little ruse to get rid of 
him .—Daily Telegraph . J 

A few days before last Saturday’s race an event took place 
which we think it right to lay before our readers without 
further comment. The Government will, no doubt, know 
what to do when the facts narrated by The Academy come 
to their notice. We have never shrunk from revealing the 
shortcomings of other people, at any cost to ourselves; 
and it is not for us to estimate, on this occasion, the 
gratitude felt for our self-sacrificing candour by our 
astonished but determined readers. 

Though a large number of the general public were on 
the towpath at the time, Mr. Muttlebury and Mr. Escombe, 
the well-known Cambridge coaches, threw discretion to 
the winds and bade the Light Blue Eight come out into the 
open where they could be seen. The boat was launched 
in broad daylight amid the murmurs of the bewildered 
Oxonians ; and after a little natural hesitation the men 
came forward beneath all the blinding light that beats upon 
a University Crew. Among the first to surmount this 
pardonable timidity was Stuart, whose clarion tones of 
encouragement re-echoed from the Concrete Wall as he 
called on his gallant comrades to dash her through the 
foam. 

The click of a hundred cameras rose above the roar of 
lead-pencils hurrying over cream-laid paper, as one reporter 
after another spied his helpless prey ; and the peaceful 
atmosphere of that pleasant space of Putney waterside 
was rent by the remorseless ticking of a score of chrono¬ 
graphs. Still Stuart stuck gamely to his task. Pale, but 
determined, Mr. Muttlebury held the launch upon her 
course, until both he and Mr. Escombe began to breathe a 
little freely in the more secluded waters near the milepost. 
The crew were easied. 

A face once well known at Tattersall’s, rose from the 
rushes near the Craven Steps, and quickly disappeared, its 
features blanched with terror. The whirr of a powerful 
motor was heard soon afterwards, evidently making its 
way with all speed to the City. The Cambridge Eight 
moved slowly on. 

Behind the wall of Harrod’s the eagle eye of the junior 
mentor on the launch detected the flutter of some dark 
blue cloth. A low word, hissed from between Mr. 
Escombe’s clenched teeth, was enough. The faithful Bill 
East knew his duty, and he did it. Swiftly the quiet 
ripples of the reach were cloven by the strong shoulders 
of the Royal Bargemaster, who had slipped silently and 
grimly into the stream. A short struggle on the bank 
ended in a stifled cry, and all was over. “ No one shall 
know the dreadful secrets of the Cambridge style,” 
muttered Mr. Muttlebury, as the launch swept on her 
way. “ What ? ” said a cool but determined voice behind 
him: “No one? Ha! ha! you are observed.” Beneath 
the rough but serviceable habiliments of Bossy Phelps a 
form stood motionless behind the startled coach. He 
might have remained unrecognised but for the instinctive 
twirl he just then gave the stiff moustachio which bristled 
upwards to his dauntless cheek-bones. “ Your Majesty,” said 
Mr. Muttlebury, with his usual ready tact, “Fear nothing, 
dread nought aboard this gallant ship. The torpedoes 
in her hold are not, believe me, for a Friendly Power.” 
“’Tis well,” replied his Imperial interlocutor; I have but 
on‘e simple question, and I will land at Thornycroft’s. 
'fweedmarch has offered to bet me three to one on Oxford. 
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Shall I take him ? ’’ For once the celebrated Cambridge 
heavyweight was speechless. His manly features, suffused 
with a dull purple, were turned away ; his tongue refused 
its office. The launch drew up near the Doves, and the 
mysterious visitor landed, with the one cryptic farewell: 
“ You shall see Berlin at Henley.” 

“At last,” breathed Mr. Escombe, with very evident 
relief, as the Cambridge crew, followed by their devoted 
adherents on the towpath, armed to the teeth, paddled on 
with slow determination down the Devonshire meadows. 
As they neared Barnes Bridge a shadowy form might 
have been detected on the girders of that uncomely but 
indispensable structure. Around its neck were hung three 
phosphorescent stop-watches, a fourth was on the right 
foot, two more were firmly clenched in each hand ; the 
strap of a pair of Zeiss glasses encircled its short but burly 
frame, and from a breast-pocket protruded the brass eye¬ 
piece of a nautical telescope. “You cannot escape me, 
gentlemen,” said the shadow, merrily. “ Oxford were out 
before you, and I have their time. Between friends, I 
may tell you it was 28 minutes 30 seconds, and the speed 
at which the timbers were immersed on passing Ashlone 
Road was 59. I had a cyclist concealed upon the balcony 
of the Thames Rowing Club, another in the swamps of 
Chiswick Eyot, a third astride upon the Stone at Mort- 
lake. Each stopped his watch as the Crew went by, 
my own was started as they vanished in the distance. It 
was a simple task to re-unite my happy band of toilers in 
yon railway-wagon, add up their various totals, subtract 
the full strength of the tide at Greenwich, and arrive at 
the infallible conclusion I have just imparted to you. 
Sir, there are no flies on Oxford—or on me." He spoke 
and vanished. It was the ghost of old Ed. Plummer, who 
had left his daily task of clocking Charon on the Styx and 
visited our upper earth again as soon as tidings reached 
him that the Dark Blues were to do a secret trial. 

The gloom of evening had fallen over Putney. The 
racing ship apparently reposed in peace upon her usual 
stools within the London boathouse. The oars apparently 
were rested in their usual place close by. The launch 
apparently was waiting at her usual station off the Hard. 
Suddenly the click of buttons upon thowls, the hoarse 
whisper of a coach’s voice, the swish of blades through 
wind-swept water, broke on the silence of the coming 
night. A stranger paced the towpath anxiously, for he 
had lost his sense of humour and was looking for it eveiy- 
where. His ear was attracted by these unwonted sounds. 
He asked for information from a waterman. “ Is that a 
foreign crew?” “No.” “Americans?” “No.” “Pro¬ 
fessionals ?” “ No.” “ Then wlut are they?” “ A University 
crew, witli dark blue on their blades.” “Oh, rubbish!” 
said the stranger." “ You can’t take me in with a silly 
little joke like that.” 

T. A. C. 


THE ART OF DICKENS 

Does one admire the “ Odyssey ” chiefly (or even at all) 
because of the clever and consistent character-drawing it 
contains ? Do we read it because Ulysses is so admirably 
depicted ; an individuality and yet typically Greek, adven¬ 
turous and yet cautious, a lover of the Sirens’ Song and 
yet wise enough to stop the ears of the crew and to get 
himself tied to the mast, brave enough when bravery is 
necessary but never foolhardy ? Well, I doubt very much 
whether we admire the “Odyssey’’for any such reason ; and 
so I should like to quarrel—quite mildly—with Mr. John 
Ayscough over his pleasant article called “ Sotto Voce ” in 
The Academy of two week’s ago. 

For Mr. Ayscough, in instituting his comparisons 
between Dickens,-Thackeray, and Hardy, adopts in the 
main this matter of character-drawing as his great test 
and touchstone, and I think that he is unsound in his choice 
of a criterion ; while, by the way, he does injustice to all 
the three great men that he names. To take the least 
important question first, is it just to say that the spots on. 


a man’s face were dearer to Thackeray than the man him¬ 
self ? Nay ; let us go gently, but surely this will never 
pass ? I have no extravagant admiration for Thackeray, 
but surely the performance of the task that he set himself 
is worthy of heartier commendation than this. The task 
in question seems to me by no means of the loftiest; it was 
simply the observation of the society about him with the 
keenest eyesight, the nicest accuracy, and then it was the 
task of combining all the mass of facts that had been 
gathered into some sort of a cosmos—say, into “ Vanity Fair,” 
into “ The Newcomes,” into “ Pendennis.” One admits, quite 
readily, that this task is by no means of the highest, that 
no message from the eternities ever reached Thackeray’s 
ears, that he was never inspired to sing the inex¬ 
pressive .song, that neither dawn nor dusk made for 
him any sacrament of mystery, that the voice of 
the fairy birds never penetrated to his cosy and well- 
arranged study. But how well he did the work that he 
found at his hands, with what keenness, with what admir¬ 
able talent, with what excellent good humour! I daresay 
Georgiana Farrer thought Mr. Thackeray a cynic; but 
Georgians, with all respect to Mr. Ross and to Mr. Brock, 
who have the natural pride of discoverers, was an old fool. 
No ; Thackeray was always good-humoured ; he set his 
noble patient up with Spr. lavend. comp, and Spr. menth. 
pip., when the Dean would have put the irons in the fire 
to grow white-hot; and it cannot be maintained that he 
was a man who thought more of the pimples than of the 
face, more of the mincing accent than of the voice, while 
Dobbin, and Warrington, and Colonel Newcome remain 
to us. There were assuredly many better things than 
blemishes amongst his stock-in-trade ; even Sedley, foolish 
old failure that he was, did not lack the dignity of repent¬ 
ance on his deathbed. 

And, again, I think that Mr. Ayscough, while he lauds 
Thomas Hardy, does not really appreciate the true matter 
of the master’s greatness. He stakes everything on character- 
drawing, and I will say boldly that I believe that in the 
greatest books and in the last resort character-drawing 
does not matter two pins ; or, in other words, that the 
charm of the " Odyssey ” does not depend upon the 
“character” of Ulysses. The “Odyssey” is a great 
mystery and enchantment book, it is a mirror of the world’s 
wonder and beauty, it is a chart of fairy seas and of the 
shores of dreamland, and Ulysses is but the peg on which 
these marvels hang. And I claim for Mr. Hardy a place, 
though a lower place, in the hall where Homer is enthroned, 
and I am afraid I say “ Bother ! ” to Mr. Ayscough’s talk 
about the “ bigness ’’ of his characters. They are very good 
indeed, many of them, especially those admirable Dorset 
peasants ; but their goodness is not the main point, and it is 
not the main point in the finest literature to draw people 
so well that the reader begins to think that they must be 
“ real ” people, and that the author is a sort of journalist 
with supernatural means of finding out all the “ facts ” about 
them. This would be a merit of a sort—the sort of merit 
that one would expect from first-rate waxworks, the merit 
of the Greek painter who depicted grapes so cleverly that 
the birds came and pecked the picture. But this is not 
the merit of the high art of letters, which, like all the high 
arts, is an art of enchantment, the passage into a region 
which is earth, and yet earth translated, seen in a light 
neither of the sun nor of the moon. If we want to go to 
Margate, it would be idle to take a fairy barque, and 
simili modo it would be but faint praise of a Gothic 
Cathedral to say that it was quite weather-proof. The face 
of a dyed saint in a stained-glass window may remind a 
man of his Aunt Jane, but that signifies nothing. 

And it seems to me that Thomas Hardy holds so high 
a place in literature that his character-drawing is quite 
unimportant, though good and pleasant in its place. His 
true praise is that he has made the Great Projection, that, 
in his crucible the dull matter of earth has assumed the 
glory of the great dream that has always troubled or 
rejoiced the heart of man. There is a certain story of a 
rather thankless and heartless young countryman who 
studied astronomy and got on in the world ; also the story 
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tells of an affectionate and rather indiscreet woman, 
belonging to a county family, who afterwards married the 
Bishop. I protest that I have said enough of these people 
as people—as characters ; that their sayings as sayings, and 
their actions as actions are, in themselves, of no particular 
interest; that in mere logical analysis the story about them 
might be described as “ painful ” and “ unpleasant,” as 
good material for one of our “ serious ” dramatists ; and 
no worse word can I utter than that. What ? Great 
ladies are sometimes indiscreet; a peasant “ on the make ” 
has no doubt been hard and graceless ; Bishops, for all I 
know, have been evilly entreated and (if 1 may borrow an 
expressive phrase from Mr. Edgar Jepson), “ choused.” I 
protest again that I take no particular interest in these 
people, and I protest more earnestly that I should quite 
despair of doing justice to that wonderful and supreme 
romance called “ Two on a Tower.” Long ago in a book 
which no one has read I wrote :— 

The old tower, standing in the midst of lonely, red ploughlands far 
from the highway, is at first only the convenient place where the young 
peasant studies astronomy ; but as you read you feel the change 
coming ; the tower is transmuted, glorified ; every stone of it is aglow 
with mystic light; it is made the abode of the Lover and the Beloved ; 
it is seen to be a symbol of Love, of an ecstasy remote, and passionate, 
and eternal, dwelling far from the ways of men. 

Of such sort it still appears to me are the merits of Thomas 
Hardy, and these are surely the merits, the great enchant¬ 
ments, the supremest magistery of true literature, the 
revelation of the inner mysteries of life. I care nothing 
for the “character” of that Jude who was obscure; 
frankly, he strikes me as a feeble and foolish though 
pitiable personality, and his story qua story seems to me 
as insignificant and tiresome in the main. But who can 
forget that vision of Oxford that Jude once beheld— 
when, gazing from the verge of a lonely field, he 
saw the wet roofs and towers and spires suddenly glitter 
and shine golden in the flaming sunset, so that for a 
moment the material dream of the boy was unconsciously 
assumed and taken up into the great dream of the world’s 
heart ? For ever since man was man he has longed for 
that city of vision, for that golden and blessed place where 
all doles shall be healed, where all desires shall be fulfilled, 
where all delight shall be afforded, and the thirst of his 
soul shall be quenched fully at springs and fountains of 
quickening water. Man has called this city Syon, and 
Avalon, and the Glassy Isle, and the Fortunate Islands, and 
the Earthly Paradise, and also Mandalay ; and his dreams 
and visions of this place and his desire for it are named art. 
It is this city that Jude saw for an instant at the sunset; 
and he who can speak of these things seems to me artist 
in the highest degree. He is the true “ realist ” who shows 
us realities that are eternal. To draw a major in Piccadilly 
who is just like a major in Piccadilly, a Dorsetshire peasant 
who is true to type, an old lady whom one fancies that one 
must have known years ago in Market Ditchwater—these 
are minor and unimportant, though amusing and interesting 
adventures. 

And so one quite understands Mr. Ayscough’s heresies 
about Dickens: 

Dickens was usually indoors, too, hanging about kitchens, and not 
always even knowing the difference between the kitchen and the house¬ 
keeper's room. Nor did he much care to know. He prefers parlours 

behind shops, or in mean lodgings, or in debtors' prisons. 

Whether Dickens could draw real people or not his criticsare not certain; 
but it is certain that he did draw chiefly caricatures, each character 

being chiefly differentiated by its absurdities and peculiarities. 

Dickens never created off-hand—his people are mostly evolutions, at 
so many stages a month. Out of a bibulous, semi-imbecile little 
protoplasm evolved the amiable, almost respectable Mr. Pickwick, 
and out of the merely priggish Mr. Pecksniff evolved a complete 
villain. 

Now, judged merely by the standard of the letter, this 
indictment may not pass. Dickens was not usually 
indoors; he was often on the great coach-roads, in the 
streets of old country towns, on the downs between Bristol 
and Marlborough, on the way from Dijon to Paris, on the 
Mississippi steamer, on the salt marshes, by highway and 
byway, by little villages and manufacturing towns, with 
Codlin, Short, and Mrs. Jarley, lingering by ancient, 


mouldering shrines, snowbound on the wild Yorkshire 
moor, floating down the dark Thames at midnight. As for 
the evolution of Mr. Pickwick, Dickens is in good com¬ 
pany, as any may ascertain by looking into Rabelais or 
Cervantes. The “ note ” of the early chapters of Gargantua 
is a very different one from that of the last chapters 
of Pantagruel, and the Don Quixote of the first pages is 
but a shadow in comparison with the figure which gradu¬ 
ally emerges as one goes on that great pilgrimage of 
errantry. And then Mr. Pecksniff was never “ merely 
priggish.” He was never priggish at all; he was unctuous 
from first to last, and his essential scoundrelism is indi¬ 
cated within seven pages of his entrance on the scene. 

Still, these be trifles. It is probable, again, that the 
theory of Dickens the caricaturist has been pushed much 
too far ; that a great deal that seems strange, uncouth, 
impossible to us, is faithful representation enough—only 
the society that Dickens knew has passed away and the 
fashion of it, and we, who may be well-instructed as to the 
social life of Athens 400 b.c., or of mediaeval Paris 
in the fourteenth century, are so ignorant of the 
petite bourgeoisie of eighty years ago in England that 
its manners and customs seem to us the odd inventions 
of. a whimsical and fantastic writer. The social structure 
of the eighteenth century persisted for some years of the 
nineteenth, and Dr. Johnson’s visiting-list in the year 1752 
gives us a glimpse of a state of things for which there is 
now, perhaps, no parallel. Mrs. Micawber was, no doubt, 
quite a possible person socially, and her “ Family ” can be 
readily envisaged by those who are familiar with the time. 
It is quite likely that one of her brothers kept a large 
grocers shop at Plymouth, another may have been a 
captain in the Navy, a third—it is quite possible—founded 
a famous firm in the City, while a fourth may have 
been a general in the Company’s service. And the 
opening scene of “Pickwick,” which is very bad indeed, 
is most likely a literal transcript, so far as the mise-en-scette 
and the social status of the members of the club are con¬ 
cerned, of an actual club that Dickens had frequented. 
Retired English tradesmen did once like to meet each 
other over a “ social glass ” in a tavern-parlour, and the 
discussion of literary and “ philosophical” questions (after 
an odd fashion, doubtless) would be a quite usual pro¬ 
ceeding. 

But this is not the point. The true point is that Mr. 
Ayscough, considering Dickens, has fallen into an error 
similar to that of a Mr. Tilley, whose book on Rabelais was 
reviewed in The Academy some months ago. The 
reviewer, so far as I remember, showed that the vital (and 
fatal) error in Mr. Tilley’s book lay in the author’s regard¬ 
ing Gargantua, Pantagruel, Panurge, and Brother John as 
“ characters in a novel.” In the criticism of Rabelais the 
result of such a point of view appeared to be the most fatal 
nonsense, error, and confusion ; in the criticism of Dickens 
similar premisses lead to similar disasters. It is the horrible 
fallacy in each case of regarding Pantagruel and Pickwick 
as “ people one might have met,” as possible acquaintances 
in some literal Touraine and literal London ; it is precisely 
the same fallacy which has induced certain persons to 
regard Galahad as “ a very odd man ” with the most 
strained and unpractical ideas on certain subjects. And 
then there is another great example to which reference has 
been already made—does Mr. Ayscough regard Don 
Quixote as a possible person, inhibiting a material La 
Mancha in the early years of the seventeenth century ? 
Surely not; but is Don Quixote then to be dismissed as a 
caricature ? For heaven’s sake let us rid ourselves of this 
notion that literature is a sort of glass in which we may 
behold our friends, or some people like our friends, 
whether of South Kensington or Little Pedlington. 

Dickens, then, was a symbolist. Let it be said quite 
frankly, without shame, that no Such persons as Mr. 
Pickwick, Mr. Micawber, or Mr. Pecksniff ever walked 
this earth. They are creatures of the world of vision, of 
that other world which is beside us always, which 
transcends the sight of unpurged eyes. I think it is Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton that has pointed out that somewhere in 
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the heavens there is an immortal tavern where there sits 
an immortal company. Pantagruel, who is ever athirst, is 
there enthroned, Falstaff there renews his abjuration of 
thin potations, and Mr. Pickwick, having cast off the dust 
of Goswell Street, drinks a brandy that was vinted and 
distilled in Sirius. Here is the true doctrine of the high 
mysteries—the doctrine that this doited, envenomed age 
can never understand. Not for the common critics of 
these days is there any parting of the veil: it is thick 
before their eyes; Mr. Pickwick can only summon to their 
Vision the image, of the .Licensing Bill; they read of 
Falstaff, and wonder- how the County Council would have 
dealt with such a case; and as for Pantagruel-he would 
manifestly have been scheduled as an habitual drinker. 

But Dickens will long be.a refuge to those who refuse all 
assent to these follies, who care not twopence for all the 
“ problems ” of the “ serious ’’ drama. For Dickens is, as 
I have said, the true realist—the man who symbolises, by 
means of phenomena, eternal verities. One has never 
seen anybody like Mr. Pickwick, like Mr. Micawber. 
Precisely; and. for that very reason one knows that the 
creator of these immortals is of the greatest. Have we 
ever seen any one like Galahad, like Don Quixote, like 
Pantagruel ? Do the gargoyles of the mediaeval cathedral 
browse in our meadows or run in our backyards ? Do we 
receive the saints in dyed vestments with golden aureoles 
on the first and third Wednesdays in our comfortable 
villas? Are we to suppose that the nymphs and fauns 
went into the best Athenian society ? Alas ! what foolish 
talk is this about character-drawing—about characters who 
are “ big,” and “ life-like,” and the rest of it ? What does it 
profit a painter to delineate a tree which is very like a tree, 
unless it is something .much more—unless it is also the 
symbol and the revelation of some great secret of Nature ? 
If this were not so, then the camera would be the superior 
of Turner, and the shorthand-writer would look down from 
his desk on poor blind Homer, who talks of gods and 
goddesses, and fairy isles, and giants with one eye in their 
foreheads. 

The great world of Homer is not to be reborn in these 
days ; the greater world of mediaeval romance, of the 
Sangraal, is a far vision of holy, splendid, and glorious 
mysteries. We have eaten too long of the accursed fruit, 
we have drunk too much poisonous doctrine to be worthy 
of such high things as these. Let us be thankful, there¬ 
fore, that in the nineteenth century, while we worked every 
abomination, every madness, there was a certain Charles 
Dickens who caught a glimpse of the enchanted land, who 
retold, under grotesque cockney disguises, the old tale of 
wonder, who showed us once more, in ugly costume 
enough, the mystery-play of this our mortal life. 

Arthur Machen. 


THE CARMELITE WOLF 

The wolf knocked at the door, and the grandmother's voice called 
out: “ Pull the bobbin and the latch will go up.” He pushed open the 
door, and, going straight up to where the old lady lay in bed, opened 
his mouth and devoured her. Then he put on her nightdress and cap, 
jumped into the bed, and cuddled down amongst the clothes. 
Presently came a tap at the door. 

“ Pull down the bobbin, and the latch will go up,” called out the wolf 
in a voice like the grandmother's. 

Little Red Riding Hood walked in. 

And later, as we all know, Little Red Riding Hood 
remarked: 

“ What great ears you’ve got, grandmamma 1 ” 

“ All the better to hear you with,” said the wolf. 

“ What great eyes you have, grandmamma! ” 

“ All the better to see you with.” 

“ And, oh ! what great teeth you have, grandmamma ! ” 

“ All the belter to eat you with,” cried the wolf. 

Whereupon, of course, Little Red Riding Hood “ran 
sereaming to the door.” This is the old child’s fable, 
which yon may read in Part II. of the “Children’s 
Encyclopaedia,” a publication issued from Carmelite House 
at sevenpence per part. It is a fable which we shall 


venture to apply briskly. The Carmelite Wolf devoured 
Grannie long ago. Now he lies in bed and invites Little 
Red Riding Hood to pull down the bobbin. In “ a voice 
like grandmother’s ” he has told us all about this precious 
“ Children’s Encyclopaedia.” Says he : 

We should lead the children into the paths of happiness; we should 
teach them that happiness lies not merely in the knowledge of how to 
get a living, bat in the knowledge of how to live. They should find 
joy in the best stories, thought in the best books, beauty in the best 
pictures, passion in the best -music, poetry in all things. They should 
find reverence In Nature and wonder in their own fives.' They should 
find about them the means to.brighten.life and kifidle thought. They 
should live, in. a word,.in the kingdom where, enduring happiness is 
found. The - “ Children's Encyclopaedia ” has come to guide them to 
this kingdom, to be the companion and inspirer of childhood. It will 
not make them little encyclopaedias ; it seeks to make th'pm gentlemen 
and gentlewomen, reasoning and reasonable members of the human 
family. ..... 

Which is the voice of Grandmamma with a vengeance. 

Part I. of the “Children’s Encyclopaedia” has duly 
appeared, and the bookstalls groan accordingly. And 
only a few days back the front page of the Daily Mail 
was filled with the testimonials of Royalty, the Peerage, 
Parliament, the Church, the Universities, and the Schools— 
united in “ enthusiastic approval of the Children’s Book.” 
“ Each one of the children of the Princess of Wales is 
delighted with it and glad to possess it ” ! This from 
Marlborough House. The Bishop of Winchester wrote : 
“ I consider the children of this generation very fortunate 
in being supplied with it.” According to the Dean of 
Norwich, "the engravings are admirable, the colour is 
light and living, the letterpress quite perfect” And 
in his usual bright, brief, and brotherly way Dr. Clifford 
ejaculates, “ A capital idea, admirably worked out. How 
fortunate are the children of to-day! ” Equally enthu¬ 
siastic—on the front page of the Daily Mail —are Lord 
Avebury, Sir Edward Clarke, Professor Sedgwick, Sir 
Norman Lockyer, Sir James Crichton-Browne, Professor 
Dowden, the Archbishop of York, the Bishop of Llandaff, 
Dr. Fairbairn, Mrs. Bramwell Booth, Professor Osier, 
Mr. Justin McCarthy, Mr. W. T. Stead, and Mr. Theodore 
Watts-Dunton. In the face of such a chorus the boldest 
might well tremble. You can figure to yourself the 
Carmelite Wolf licking its chops and “ clapping its little 
hands with glee,” as it were, at the notion of it alL 
Marlborough House approves, the Bishops approve, the 
Lords approve, the Universities approve, Mr. Theodore 
Watts-Dunton approves, Dr. Clifford approves. Bring in 
your Little Red Riding Hood “ right now.” Look to it 
that she is provided with her sevenpence, for I am 
an hungered and I still lack sevenpence ! The good Lord 
Avebury, and the stout Bishop of Winchester, and the 
learned Professor Sedgwick, and the breezy Dr. Clifford, 
and the critical Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton will assist 
free of charge at the sacrifice. Little Red Riding 
Hood must be shoved up to that vulpine bedside 
willy-nilly. She, poor child, out of a prescience that 
appears to have been denied the Bishop of Win¬ 
chester, the Dean of Norwich, Dr. Clifford, Mr. 
Theodore Watts-Dunton, and the rest of them, will cry, 
“ Oh, Grandmamma, what long ears you’ve got! ” And the 
Carmelite Wolf shall make answer and say-: “ My child, it 
is because I have long ears that I have arranged with Dr. 
C. W. Saleeby to ‘ make plain ’ for you ‘ the great wonder 
of human life.’ I am aware that Dr. Saleeby is quite 
unable to do it, but that is neither here nor there. It 
is because I have long ears, too, that I appoint Mr. 
Harold Begbie to 1 retell ’ for yon ‘ the beautiful stories of 
the Bible,’ to go bald-headed for that wicked man the 
Pope, and to supply you with good counsel and little talks 
on serious subjects.” And in the innocence of her heart 
little Red Riding Hood will cry: “Oh, Grandmamma, 
what great eyes you’ve got! ” And the Carmelite Wolf 
will say: “ It is because I have great eyes that you will 
find on page 22 of Part II.: ‘ Nations live and die and 
pas6 away like you and me ; ’ and on page 45 you w 31 
read: ‘The old moon laughed and sung a song;’ and 
that on page 11 you will read further - ‘When you 
look at inscriptions on monuments and buildings you 
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find that the date is always followed by two capital 
letters. These letters are either B.C. or A.D. The 
first means the time Before Christ; the second of 
these means Anno Domini, the time After Christ’ And 
it is because I have great eyes and long ears that you will 
find that the blessed word ‘ clever ’ bestars pretty well every 
page of my beautiful Part I.—‘ clever poet,’ ‘ clever 
scientist,’ * clever artist,’ 1 clever writer,’ 1 clever painter,’ ” 
and so on ad nauseam. And when Little Red Riding Hood 
cries, as she inevitably must cry, “ Oh, Grandmamma, what 
large teeth you’ve got! ” the Carmelite Wolf will reply, 
“ You. were .made to be . devoured. Hand, over y.our 
sevenpence.”. 

To have done with parable, it seems to us entirely amazing 
that persons of culture and parts, not to say eminence, 
should consider it consonant with their dignity to bestow 
ill-considered encomiums upon a work whose antecedents 
are clearly suspicious, and whose cornerstones are clearly 
speciousness, pretentiousness, clap-trap, and commercialism. 
In view of the many exacting duties of her exalted position 
we cannot expect her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales to vex herself with a minute examination of the 
books that find their way into the royal nursery. But we 
are unfeignedly sorry that such a piece of shoddy as Part I. 
of the “ Children’s Encyclopaedia ” should have “ delighted 
each ” of her Royal Highness’s children. We do 
not discover that Marlborough House indulges in 
the habit of issuing useful testimonials to poets or 
novelists or. improving writers for the adult. That 
an exception should be made in the particular instance 
before us is simply woeful. For persons like the 
Bishop of Winchester, the Dean of Norwich, Mr. W. T. 
Stead, and Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton we can conceive 
of no possible excuse. Either these gentlemen have read 
Part I. of the “Children’s Encyclopaedia” or they have not; 
if they did read it, they must know just as much about it 
as we know about it, and they must be aware that they had 
no business to recommend it. If, on the other hand, they 
failed of their reading, their praise is doubly regrettable. 
We should like to see Mr. Watts-Dunton reviewing 
Part I. of the “ Children’s Encyclopaedia ” over his name in 
the Athenceum. Meanwhile, despite the united voices of 
authority, we shall advise the people of England to keep 
the “ Children’s Encyclopedia ” out of their houses. 


SHORTER REVIEWS 

The Growth of Modem Nations. By Henri de Tourville. 

(Edward Arnold, 12s. 6d. net.) 

In view of the extraordinary interest in Socialism which is 
being manifested at the present time, the student and 
earnest inquirer into the problems of social evolution will 
do well to give close consideration to Mr. M. G. Lock’s 
translation of the late M. de Tourville’s engrossing history 
of the growth of the particularist form of society, The 
work first appeared in the Science Sociale as a series of 
articles, headed “ Histoire de la Formation particulariste,” 
extending over a period of six years. It would be impos¬ 
sible within the limits of a review to give even a summary 
of the matter treated, for the author goes back even beyond 
the authentic historical period, drawing some very pertinent 
conclusions from the Eddas and Sagas of Iceland and the 
Scandinavian traditions, while at the other end his subject 
is brought up to the present day. It is indeed a remark¬ 
able feat to have condensed such an immense subject into 
one volume of 500 pages, exclusive of the Index, for when 
the enormous mass of material treated is considered it is 
evident that we have here, in brief, an entire history of 
European civilisation from barbarism to modern times. 

The earlier part of the work, treating of the settlement 
d! races in Europe and the topographical forces which 
determined their allocation to a particular country, is, 
perhaps, hardly to be accepted in its. entirety without 
further consideration. The theories propounded are 


backed by weighty arguments, but they still remain 
theories and must not be accepted as coming within the 
realm of acknowledged fact, more especially as the author 
laid especial stress on the necessity for a scientific exposi¬ 
tion of social laws, by scientific inquiry into the forces 
which have produced that form of society which now 
subsists. As an instance of this the ingenious theory as to 
the character of the earlier Norwegian fishermen maybe 
cited—a theory which depends mainly upon our acceptance 
of the fact that the Gulf Stream brings a constant current 
of warm water to the western shores of the ^Norwegian 
peninsula. With the introduction Of- the Frank we come 
to surer ground, and the origin and development of serfdom 
is treated in full, and M. de Tourville gives a most interest¬ 
ing and explicit account of the manner in which the prin¬ 
ciple came to be acknowledged—a principle, let it be 
remembered, that shaped the whole course of European 
history. 

In the later portion of the work a large amount of space, 
as may naturally be expected, is allotted to France, but 
M. de Tourville’s insight into the causes of social develop¬ 
ment in England and his just appreciation of the national 
character illustrate his scientific detachment and the 
scrupulous exactitude he has aimed at in the production 
of his work. In this connection we may quote a somewhat 
illuminating passage on the English people which deserves 
attention in view of present-day problems. It runs as 
follows: 

What is remarkable is the way in which, from the commencement 
of this epoch [the fourteenth century], when rapid and far-reaching 
transformations take place in economic development, the English have 
continued to invent practical means, shifts of all sorts, in order that 
the land, whatever the actual system of legislation in regard to land 
might be, might serve above all for the education of the race. That 
was the essential basis of their history from the beginning, although 
then it was less influenced by sudden turns of fortune and by great 
changes in labour; and their history still continues on these lines. 
Without making humanitarian or philosophic theories for the better 
distribution of the land among all, or for the definition of the rights of 
property, the Anglo-Saxons have from century to century stirred their 
practical intelligence to find a way by which the land can really be 
divided in a manner most advantageous for the vigorous exercise of 
their powers of personal initiative. 

There is food for thought here both for the Social and 
the. Tariff Reformer. 

The last chapter, dealing with the United States, shows 
signs of less careful consideration than the rest of the 
work. This may have been due. to the author’s failing 
health, as he died a few days after completing his work. 

The translation is adequate upon the whole, though fault 
may be found with the frequent lapses into colloquialisms 
which are out of character in a work of this kind. 

King Edward VI. An Appreciation attempted by Sir 
Clements R. Markham, K.C.B. (Smith, Elder, and 
Co., 9s. net.) 

Sir Clements Markham has written in quite his own 
manner an enthusiastic appreciation of Edward VI.—some¬ 
times imaginative, sometimes rather sentimental. We 
cannot see any reasonable ground for his complaint that 
“ the reign of Edward VI. in our histories is the reign of 
Somerset and the reign of Northumberland.” It is inevit¬ 
able that a child should be overshadowed in political 
history, as Edward VI. was, in fact, by the Protectorate, 
the measure of so young a Sovereign’s influence being the 
strength or weakness of his ruling advisers. Sir Clements 

is distressed at the unkindness of historians, who have 
called the boy “ precocious in a depreciatory sense.” Had 
Edward VI. lived, no doubt the Tudor cleverness and 
penetration already shown in his childhood would have 
developed. 

However, Sir Clements has given us a very interesting 
picture of the period and of the principal characters in the 
short drama. We have been a little amused at certain of 
his judgments. But the “ hardihood ” of Sir Clements’s 
opinions and of his statements of “ fact” has been already 
summed up in the English Historical Review, by a well- 
known and learned critic (“A. F. P.”), who observes with 
quiet humour that Sir Clements’s “ effort is biassed through- 
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out by that grudge against the enemies of Richard III. 
which he pursues like a vendetta.” 

Suppressed Plates. By G. S. Layard. (A. and C. Black, 
7s. 6d. net.) 

In his introduction to what is on the whole an interesting, 
if not quite satisfying volume, the author says—“ My 
purpose is to gather together, correct, and amplify the 
floating details concerning a legitimate class of rarities and 
to put the collector on his guard, where necessary, against 
imposition,” and the full title of the book is “ Suppressed 
Plates, Wood Engravings, etc., together with other Curio¬ 
sities germane thereto, being an Account of Certain Matters 
peculiarly alluring to the Collector.” This is a mighty tine 
sentence, which whets the bibliographic appetite; for 
whether one be especially interested in Suppressed 
Plates or not, there is the implied promise of those 
“ certain matters ” which it is difficult to resist. Mr. Layard, 
as befits every sound collector, is an enthusiast, and he 
certainly attempts to fulfil all that he sets out to accom¬ 
plish ; for, besides elaborate details, reproductions, and 
histories of most of the more famous Suppressed Plates, 
from Thackeray’s “ Marquis of Steyne ” to Henry Aiken’s 
(the younger) “John Jorrocks,” he gives many quaint, 
curious, and out-of-the-way stories of the ways of 
engravers, artists, and those most indispensable of all 
nuisances—art-dealers. He tells a tale of a firm of pub¬ 
lishers of family Bibles who called to consult R. H. 
Cromek, the engraver, about an engraving representing 
M. Buffon, seated, contemplating various groups of animals 
surrounding him : 

He merely wished (he said) to be informed whether by engaging 
my services to unclothe the naturalist and giving him a rather more 
sedate look, the plate could not, at a trifling expense, be made to do 
duty for “ Daniel in the Lion’s Den." 

The chapter on the cancelled designs for Punch and Once 
a Week, principally by Charles Keene the inimitable, and 
Frederick Sandys, who is only now, so many years after 
his death, coming by his own, is probably the most valu¬ 
able in the book, or, at any rate, the one which might give 
rise to most controversy. The frontispiece is a reproduc¬ 
tion of Sholto Percy’s (Joseph Clinton Robinson) “ Death 
in London,” which was never issued, because the book which 
it was to illustrate was never written. Why should not some 
aspiring author supply the deficiency ? The subject is rich 
in possibilities, and, doubtless, Mr. Layard would lend the 
frontispiece. It is a chance not to be missed. 

India Impressions. By Walter Crane, R.W.S. (Methuen 
and Co., 7s. 6d. net.) 

Were it not for a few score nimble sketches of Indian 
life and character, drawn with the ready knowledge of a 
clever black-and-white draughtsman, and a few full-page 
illustrations which are as good as need be, there is no 
earthly justification for the existence of this book. Mr. 
Crane made a tour of India, saw many—to him—strange 
sights, and noted them carefully in his pocket-book. He 
has a humorous pencil, and he made many bright little 
sketches of people, things, and scenes. Why, in the holy 
name of Padgett, M.P., he should wish to throw his 
entirely conventional impressions and experiences into 
print is one of those mysteries which are inexplicable. 
He saw nothing, absolutely nothing, that a thousand—nay, 
ten thousand—tourists have not seen before him, and his 
method of relating his travels is bald and crude. As a 
frame for his drawings, which are, in their way, delightful, 
ten pages of letterpress would have been ample. He has 
given us three hundred ! 

The Slones of the Trees. By Mrs. J. Miller Maxwell. 
(David Douglas, 3s. 6d. net.) 

“ The Weeping Birch is as truly native and partakes in most ways of 
the preferences and good qualities of its sister tree, yet may some¬ 
times rouse in the gentle breast of that sister a passing feeling of 
sorrowful envy, for, with both trees in view, the admiration accorded 
to the Weeping Birch is much more general and enthusiastic.” 

We admit that this quotation is a fair sample of Mrs. [ 


Maxwell’s style of writing and manner of presenting her 
subject, that too many pages of her book are devoted to 
such writing, and that it cannot claim any literary, scientific, 
or historical value. But Mrs. Maxwell does not advance 
any such claims, and many intelligent readers who do not 
require any of these qualities will derive much pleasure 
and information from, her diligent study of a charming 
subject They will find apt references to books not readily 
accessible to them, such as Turner, Gerarde, Stone, Evelyn, 
and Leland ; diamatic legends connected with famous 
trees in Scotland which have already interested the 
reviewer and enlarged his omniscience ; and the explana¬ 
tion of the names and origins of many old and familiar 
varieties of fruits, such as the Abbot’s, Bergamot, Bon 
Chretien, Catherine, and Warden pear, and the Permain, 
Costard, Pippin, and Nonpareil apple. They will leam 
several wise customs founded on a careful and continuous 
observation of Nature. They will forbid their gardeners 
to “ plant out ” until the mulberry-tree has come into leaf, 
as do all old owners of mulberry-trees, who believe that 
their coming into leaf is a signal that the last late frost is 
over. They will also never plant anything under beech- 
trees except hollies, for nothing else will grow, though 
Mrs. Maxwell might have told us, in her own vein, that the 
beech is a gourmet and cultivates excellent truffles here in 
England as elsewhere. Her best chapters are those most 
adorned with anecdote, such as “ The Sycamore,” “ The 
Pear Tree,” “ The Mulberry,” and “ The Sweet Chestnut.” 
Why did she omit all mention of poplars and the noblest 
of pines, called in England the Scotch fir ? 


FICTION 

Richard Langhorne. The Story of a Socialist. By Ellis 
Ashmead Bartlett. (William Blackwood and Sons, 
6 s.) 

This is Mr. Ashmead Bartlett’s first venture in the regions 
of romance, though he has gained laurels in other fields of 
literature—notably as a war correspondent. On the cover 
we see the title explained “ The Story of a Socialist.” Open 
the volume and we find “The Romance of a Socialist,” 
which does greater justice to this charming narrative. But 
perhaps we have hardly yet begun to connect Socialism 
with romance. 

The tale opens with a procession of unemployed through 
Piccadilly to the Park, and we are introduced to the hero 
as the speaker of the people. An impassioned tirade 
against Individualism and Capital sends the mob surging 
towards Park-lane. Richard Langhorne drifts away to 
Belgrave-square, and many of the mob too. Lady Pellinore 
and Cynthia, her daughter, motor up to the door of their 
house, the mob threaten to molest them, Langhorne inter¬ 
venes and is invited into the house with them. While 
receiving their thanks, a warrant for his arrest is presented 
and he leaves again a prisoner. Two months’ imprison¬ 
ment confirm him a popular hero, and he is soon in Parlia¬ 
ment, the leader of a strong Socialist party. A Socialist 
Peeress (who has sold her jewels for the cause) makes 
Langhorne known to Lord Pellinore, Harry, Lady Pellinore’s 
son, who is playing with Socialism, and in natural 
sequence he visits again the house in Belgrave-square and 
goes to the old family house in Kent—Brinsmead. 
Association with the best of landowners and with their 
happy tenants leads Langhorne’s open mind to a revision 
of the principles which he had adopted as unalterable, 
and all leads up to a great scene in the Socialist committee- 
room in the House of Commons and to a great speech— 
Richard Langhorne’s renunciation of Socialism. Ruin 
stares him in the face, and his hand is on the trigger of 
his pistol when a letter reaches him from Lady Falcon- 
bridge (Harry and Cynthia’s aunt, and the fairy godmother 
of Brinsmead) asking him to come and see her. He 
accepts, “ forgetting his appointment with Eternity.” She 
sends him to Canada to manage vast estates. But earlier 
Lady Falconbridge, in welcoming Langhorne among them. 
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had set Cynthia the task to win him over from Socialism. 
She succeeded too well, for in winning him she lost her 
own heart, and their formal betrothal beside Lady Falcon- 
bridge’s dying bed is a pretty and pathetic scene in the 
last chapter. 

Mr. Ashmead Bartlett introduces us to attractive 
people and to some great characters. He inspires them 
with delightful thoughts, and gives them the power of 
expressing them. Lady Falconbridge is a true grande 
dame. When Harry and Cynthia begin life her counsels 
to both are a pattern for all time. Her death scene, which 
ends the book, is really fine. Richard Langhorne’s rival, 
Henderson, is a grim exponent of militant Socialism—not 
pleasing, but forcible and realistic. 

Richard Langhorne, self-educated, is of a noble frame of 
mind. As the Socialist his reasoning is clear, his speech 
incisive, and not more tinged with melodrama than are 
the utterances of most Socialists. Now that Cynthia’s 
work is done he will doubtless do the State much service. 
Harry marries Dora Adams, daughter of an American 
railway king. His interview with Mr. Adams and his 
shameless desertion of Socialism as the price of Dora’s 
hand provides material for a very amusing chapter (xxvi.). 

The story is told with much humour, and is very pleasant 
reading. 

Captain Spink. By Morley Roberts. (Eveleigh Nash, 6si) 

Mr. Morley Roberts's sea comedies are well known, and 
the seven that go to make up the present volume will pro¬ 
bably be as popular as their predecessors. There is, of 
course, a certain sameness about them all—if there were 
not, Mr. Roberts’s readers would probably be disap¬ 
pointed—his captains and his mates, whether called Spink, 
Middleshaw, or Parco, have a strong family likeness. They 
are all simple-minded, straightforward, and primitive, 
especially when they try to be crafty or subtle. But Mr. 
Roberts’s humorous touch succeeds in giving them a 
naturalness which otherwise might be wanting, and instead 
of being acceptable as real persons, as they undoubtedly 
are, they might be wooden figures in impossible scenes. 
Even such fantastic, tar-fetched situations as Captain 
Spink’s interview with the representatives of the “ Chief 
Foreign Officer,” or the attack on Captain Middleshaw by 
all the ladies at Lima become conceivable and even pro¬ 
bable, thanks to Mr. Roberts’s simple humour. 

Where all the stories are quite good and entertaining, it 
is not easy to say which is the best. Perhaps the two 
which pleased us best are “ Spink and an Empire ” and 
“ His Serene Highness.” The latter is similar in subject 
to the same author’s earlier story, “ The Promotion of the 
Admiral,” but is more farcical in treatment. In the former 
the redoubtable Captain Spink succeeds in getting the 
better of the German Navy, to his own great delight and 
still greater profit. 

A Woman from the Sea. By J. Bloundelle Burton. 

(Eveleigh Nash, 6s.) 

The scene of Mr. Bloundelle Burton’s romance is laid 
partly in England and partly in France in the year 1793, 
when the National Convention was misruling France and 
alarming the rest of Europe. The period has been a 
favourite one with English novelists ; but if the matter of 
the present novel is not particularly fresh, it is at least 
interesting and exciting and to be recommended to those— 
we hope there are many—who can still read a good 
historical novel with pleasure. The author, however, 
makes what seems to us an artistic mistake in letting his 
readers know the secret of the mystery that surrounds his 
hero’s birth a long while before the characters do ; and, 
again, in devoting fifty-two pages towards the end of the 
book 10 the narrative of the hero’s mother, he appears to us 
to be committing a fault in construction. As a consequence 
of the former mistake, the heroine appears to the reader 
in no very amiable light, and in consequence of the latter 
the book is too long. But, in spite of these strictures, it is 
certainly a book to be commended. 


The Master-Knot. By Alice Birkhead. (John Lane, 6s.) 

It is easy to find the source of inspiration to which “The 
Master-Knot ” owes its being. Rostand’s play, with its 
gay, ruffling hero Cyrano is directly responsible, not only 
for the character, but, in part, for the actual plot of 
the story. Damaris Newall, the character who, we feel, 
holds far more of the author’s interest than the ostensible 
“ leading lady ” of the drama, Lola Graham, is a romanti¬ 
cally bizarre combination of Cyrano and Roxane. Her 
gallant nonchalance and graceful effrontery is worthy of 
de Bergerac, but intellectually and physically she is 
modelled on the "fine” and prccieuse Roxane. The 
gascon vein in which the book is written comes near 
to spoiling what would otherwise be very good work. 
Damaris, with her weird fascination, her marvellous genius, 
and her curiously incongruous personality, is too fanciful 
and extravagant a character to be convincing. The same 
may be said of the whole story. Much of it is admirable, 
so much so that incidents which would pass in a poorer 
work strike a false note here. For instance, the episode in 
which Damaris, leaning over a gate, lost in meditation, 
stops a runaway horse by merely stretching out a white 
hand as it “ Hashes past,” and then (as though she had just 
brushed away a troublesome fly) is at once so lost in an 
" absorbing train of thought ” that she does not even notice 
the woman she has saved coming up to thank her, is out of 
place in a work which is neither a Daily Mail serial or a 
second-rate detective story. 

The Toad and the Amazon. By George Turner. (Ward, 
Lock, and Co., 6s.) 

The Toad, a rich young man of sporting tastes and 
of prowess as a pugilist, assumes the dress and the 
dialect of an East-end coster and betakes himself to 
Barking in search of new fields of conquest as an 
exponent of the noble art. Here he meets one 
“ Slogging Sally,” a magnificent amazon of great 
beauty, who stands up to him with the gloves. She 
turns out to be no other than Sylvia Drew, one of his 
own set, who like himself chanced to be masquerading 
on the same fields in search of sport. They fall in 
love, but their courtship is not idyllic. They pass 
their time in crude and irritable discussions on sexual 
problems, upon which they hold very strong but en¬ 
tirely opposite views. The Toad, beside having en¬ 
lightened opinions on the subject of matrimony, had 
“ a big, ugly, silent, temper, that was more an obses¬ 
sion of obstinacy than a paroxysm of wrath.” This 
naturally leads to “ paroxysms of wrath ” on the part 
of the lady. Now appear the jealous villain and the 
Society of the Entomophogetes, the latter with its 
terrible law that any stranger finding his way into its 
secret conclaves shall be put to death. The villain 
lures the Toad into this perilous position, from whence 
he is saved by Sylvia, who, unknown to the villain, 
has been initiated a member of the society, and can 
therefore save the life of a condemned stranger by 
consenting to marry him. This plot, at once 
grotesque and arbitrary, is treated in a semi-realistic 
way, which does not admit of its development as an 
amusing extravaganza, and yet does not succeed in 
making the story appear even remotely possible. The 
development has much the same quality of harshness as 
the plot itself, and the style is abrupt. A totally 
different manner should have been employed in order 
to invest so thin and angular an outline with any 
degree of the colour and solidity of life. 

A Charming Girl. By Esme Stuart. (Greening, 6s.) 

There is a type of fiction which strongly suggests 
tapioca pudding. It is wholesome and easy to digest, 
but always dull, and can be nauseating if taken in too 
great a, quantity. “A Charming Girl,” may be 
placed in this category. It will be described by many 
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as a “ pretty ” or a “ sweet ” book, and will no doubt 
be in great demand as a birthday present for the 
artless school girl. The story is a simple one. 
iVeronica Curryer, a naughty flirt, after working havoc 
in the hearts of the susceptible youths of the country¬ 
side, is wicked enough to elope with an elderly admiral. 
Leslie Ashcroft is her antithesis, a very excellent, but, 
alas, plain girl, who leads a dull but virtuous life, and 
is obviously about to marry the lion of the tale, a hero 
of the South African campaign, when the story ends. 
The monotony of the plot is relieved by the tragic 
death of a private secretary, a victim of the flirt, but 
he is such a poor creature that he is hardly to be 
regretted. 

A Romance of Three. By Edward Scott. 
(Greening, 6s.) 

Some years ago, before he devoted his attention to 
Shakespeare controversy, Mr. W. H. Mallock wrote a 
book called “The Heart of Life,” which told the story 
of a man who was in love with two women at the same 
time. On this subject Mr. Mallock built a very interest¬ 
ing .novel. The subject, of--the present book is the 
same, but the -result is quite different For-we must 
frankly confess- that long before the end of the story 
we have lost all interest in any-of the “ Three.” Ethel 
never was very interesting, even at the beginning, and 
Arthur’s infatuation for Miss Darrell-is so inconsistent 
as to become tiresome. At the beginning of the story 
he is engaged to Ethel; he then becomes enthralled 
by the “pretty governess”; Ethel discovers this and 
gives him his conge; he immediately rushes off to his 
charmer, who for no valid reason also shuts the door 
in his face. He then returns, still in love with her, to 
London, and is taken back by the jealous Ethel, and 
marries her. But he still loves Mildred, and there is a 
“ thrilling ” scene when he meets her. In the end she 
dies, and 

Arthur’* philosophy has of late become more transcendental. He 
often recalls the aspirations of his younger days—his dreams of a 
triple union in which three might dwell in perfect accord. 

That Mr. George sympathises with his hero is evi¬ 
dent. Whether his readers will share his sympathy or 
not is quite another question. As, however, they will 
have paid to read the story, the choice is with them. 

The Master of Means. By Herbert George. (Green¬ 
ing, 6s.) 

From the title-page, as well as from “ internal evi¬ 
dence,” we should be inclined to presume that this is 
a first novel. If this be so, some allowances should be 
made, and criticism should be tempered with charity. 
One thing at least may be said for the book—even if the 
construction be faulty, the canvas somewhat over¬ 
crowded for the development of the not too substantial 
plot, and the majority of the characters inclined to be 
stiff in drawing, the moral and poetic justice of the con¬ 
clusion are unimpeachable. Mr. George also is 
evidently familiar with journalism and the inner work¬ 
ings of Fleet Street. His journalists are far more 
alive than the rest of his characters, and the scenes in 
the offices of the London Daily Message —though per¬ 
haps a little exaggerated—are sketched with a surer and 
more intimate touch than those at Coursfield or in the 
slums. In Gustave Moenich—the Master of Means—Mr. 
George had a great opportunity; but instead of making 
him a great compelling influence and a really impressive 
figure, he only shows him as a peculiarly unpleasant 
scoundrel, with no qualifications to justify his alleged 
position and power. The next character in importance 
is “Billy” McCraw, a stereotyped, conventional 
Hibernian journalist, who only differs from his many 
compatriots in fiction in the fact that he is successful 
and sober. The rest are lay figures. 


DRAMA 

SHYLOCK AT HIS MAJESTY’S 
THEATRE 

There have been occasions when a member of the 
audience at His Majesty’s Theatre might have been likened 
to a traveller who had found himself in a wood so dense 
that he could not see it for the trees, but last Saturday 
night no such an impression could have been formed, for 
the play went forward without any apparent sacrifice 
having been made on behalf of the popular actor-manager. 
Even the last Act—the last Act of the printed play, in 
which Shylock makes no appearance—was retained, though 
there must be many who would be prepared to admit that 
to our modern taste everything which occurs after the 
disappearance of the Jew is in the nature of an anti-climax. 
More than one other justification for such a cutting might 
be urged, for the last two scenes did not begin until well 
after the usual closing time, and I have no doubt that if 
the play had not been Shakespeare’s the Censor would 
easily have found another. - - 

It is, of course, a foregone conclusion that whatever 
Shakespearean play is produced at a West-end theatre as 
many innovations as possible shall be introduced, but on 
this occasion they did not greatly interfere with one’s 
pleasure in a play that one knows s£> well; some of the 
changes, no doubt, were necessary in order to allow of the 
really magnificent scenery with which the play is beauti¬ 
fied, but others seemed only to have been made in order 
to differentiate this production from other historic per¬ 
formances and to display an antiquarian knowledge which 
in the case of Shakespeare’s plays is apt, as Launcelot 
Gobbo would say, to “ try confusions ’’ with them. But 
before criticising it will be more graceful to say at once 
that Mr. Tree is to be most heartily congratulated on 
the production as a whole, and more especially for 
his own share in the acting as the impersonator of 
Shylock. He may feel quite sure that in the future his 
Shylock will be spoken of with the admiration it richly 
deserves, and I for one am glad to give it as my opinion 
that for dignity and pathos his performance is not likely to 
be bettered. We live in an age when the reputations of 
the monsters of the past have to be rehabilitated, and 
Shylock must emerge with something of a halo. If Mr. 
Tree wears his halo with a difference it is none the less 
there, and as he went forth from the Court of Justice a 
broken, disappointed man, with the gibes of Gratiano 
ringing in his ears, there must have been few of the 
audience who did not feel that these gibes were ill-placed, 
and marked down their maker as a singularly ill-natured 
cur. That this is not the Shylock of Shakespeare need hardly 
be said ; if it were, the characters of Gratiano and Jessica 
and others, all of them intended to be sympathetic, become 
blackened at once; and then there is always the difficulty of 
Shylock’s compulsory conversion to be got over. The 
modern Shylock does not lightly become a Christian, and the 
fine, dignified Jew of Mr. Tree, for all his spitting and 
knife-sharpening, would never have consented to the 
sacrifice he had to make. In order to carry conviction 
he must be a very different person—he must be Shake¬ 
speare’s Jew, and not the Jew of the Lyceum or His 
Majesty’s. At the same time, it should be borne in mind 
that in Shakespeare’s day there were practically no Jews 
in England; his personal knowledge of them must have 
been limited almost entirely to those who, like his Shylock, 
had consented to Christian baptism : with few exceptions, 
such as Elizabeth’s physician—who was disembowelled 
in the end—no un-Christianised Jews were allowed in 
England. 

While on the subject of the Jews one of Mr. Tree’s 
greatest innovations may be noted, and that is his placing 
the whole of the second Act, which contains the scenes 
round Shylock’s house, in the Ghetto. It is, of coarse, 
idle to argue as to whether there was a Ghetto in Venice ; 
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but that Shakespeare had no such idea is obvious from Old 
Gobbo’s inquiry, “ Which is the way to Master Jew’s?” 
And it is certainly curious that Bassanio and his friends 
should have chosen the outside of the synagogue in the 
Ghetto as the scene of their meetings and revelries. 

With regard to the other actors, some of them were very 
grod ; especially so were Mr. Norman Page as Launcelot 
Gobbo and Mr. G. W. Anson as Old Gobbo. Mr. Alfred 
Brydone was a most notable Prince of Morocco and Mr. 
W. R. Creighton turned the Prince of Arragon into a 
delightful gallant of the Euphues type. Mr. William 
Haviland and Mr. Robert Atkins were most dignified as 
Antonio and the Duke of Venice respectively. While Mr. 
Basil Gill was a handsome Bassanio, and Mr. Charles 
Quartermaine and Mr. Leon M. Lion acted well in the 
respective parts of Gratiano and Tubal. . 

I am sorry that it is impossible to praise any of the 
three ladies, though Miss Auriol Lee made an adequate 
Jessica. Miss Alexandra Carlisle has met with very con¬ 
siderable success in modem parts, but its requires a great 
deal more than'sbe has-at her command to make a Portia. 
It is probably not her fault that she was allowed to dress 
her dark hair in some modem' fashion, but one wonders 
what is the value of so many antiquarian details' when such* 
important lines as t. 

. - - And her sunny lock*. 

Hang on her temples like a golden fleece, 

Which makes her seat of Belmont Colchos’ strand, 

And many Jasons come in ques* of her 

are belied by Portia’s appearance. We want a histrionic 
Clara Middleton to play Portia, but perhaps, after all, there 
is not one at the present time. Miss Carlisle would 
probably have played Nerissa quite prettily, which Miss 
Dorothy Minto did not do. There is something to be said 
for the contention of the older school of actors that the 
moderns who make such a success in the plays of Ibsen 
and Bernard Shaw and Pinero cannot really act. It is one 
thing to play Hedda or Mrs. Ebbsmith, and quite another 
to be the radiant lady whom Shakespeare invented. The 
step from musical comedy to such plays as Her Father or 
The O’Grindles is not very great, but there is an abyss 
which divides them from Portia and Beatrice. 

Every one who who cares for fine acting should go to 
His Majesty’s ; but to see Shylock, not Portia. 

A. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE FRENCH PEASANT 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —When “La Terre” first appeared Zola was the high 
priest of realism to the average French student. I remember 
overhearing a discussion between two of them in an atelier of 
painting as to the truth of his description of the French peasant 
in “ La Terre." They were obviously admirers of Zola ; but one 
of them objected strongly to his description of the peasant class, 
and at last ended his argument by exclaiming: “ Well, at any 
rate, the peasants are not like that in my part of the country. 
Are they in yours ? ’’ The second man, driven upon the horns of 
a dilemma, hesitated, then chose, what seemed to him to him the 
less objectionable one, and answered “ No." 

That Zola took the action he did in the Dreyfus case hardly 
helps towards settling the question of the literal accuracy of his 
methods of work. To accept it in proof we should nave to 
decide whether he intended to sit in judgment upon the people 
and things he describes in his books. It is quite open to argu¬ 
ment that he did not, but that his readers read into his work an 
estimate of " good ” and “ evil," according to their own definitions 
and their standard of “ Society.” It may be that in the broadest 
sense be, with Spinosa, held “ there is no evil; ” and in that, too, 
we may find an answer to “H. M.’s” indictment against his 
capacity for “ love.’’ 

As an artist he is often considered to have failed in realism 
because of his inveterate tendency towards “ romance.” Com¬ 
paring him with Flaubert or Guy de Maupassant, we feel, I think 
with justice, there is a .“romance” of the gutter as well as of the 
clonds. 

Kropokin, from the Russian standpoint, says : 

1 Realism in art was much discussed some time ago in con¬ 
nection with the first writings of Zola; bat we Russians, who 
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had had Gogol and knew realism in its best form could not 
fall in with the views of the French realists: we saw in Zola 
a tremendous amount of the same romanticism which he 
combated, and in his realism, such as it appeared in his 
writings of his first period, we saw a step backwards from 
the realism of Balzac. 

Guyau, in “ L’Art au * Point de vue Sociologique,’ ” ends his 
discussion of “Realism” in Chapter II. thus : 

II y a et il y aura toujours du conventionnel dans l’art, 
qu’il faut savoir accepter :—e’est ce qui a lieu toutes Ies fois 
que l’art s’obstine a la reproduction litterale de la realite. 
11 ne faut pas vouloir imiter de trop pres la nature, ni toute la 
nature il faut savoir faire la part du feu; et, par parenthese, 
M. Zola lui-meme pourrait bien s’appliquer cette verite, 
lui qui a la pretention de nous representer la vie absolument 
telle qu’elle est. Il aura bien dire, le propre du vrai genie 
est de deformer la. vision des chos.es sans que I’on puisse dire 
la moment ou cette defprmation commence. Tout pour lui 
• devient symbofe, tout se change et se grandit. Lcs choses 
' les plus liumbles revetent une personnalite, les triviales memes 
se transfigurent. 

' H. F. 

April 3, 1908. ~ 

HENRI DE- REGNIER 
To the: Editor: of The Academy • *• 

Sir, —Nowadays in Republican Trance men of great names 
spend their energy in diverse fashions alien to the habits of their 
ancestors, men mighty at the chase or in battle. Many, for 
instance, have turned to the cult of letters, and have made their 
way brilliantly. Melchior de Vogue made famous by his “Jean 
d’Agreve,” and Philippe de Segur, the historian of the Marechal 
de Luxembourg, are members of the Academy, and it seems to 
be only a question of time for Henri de Regnier to don the green 
uniform of the Immortals. 

R6gnier was born in 1864 at Honfleur, a little town all 
blossoming with Gothic buildings which looks over the estuary 
of the Seine. In this poetic scene he passed a good part of his 
youth. Regnier, one of whose aunts, the Comtesse de Brigy, 
Lady of Honour to the Queen Anne of Austria, was a noted 
frtcicusc, devoured all books, his youthful mind captivated with 
their paintings of life and men. When his family desired him to 
act he passed the examination of the Affaires Etrangcres, after 
which he was left free to write as he liked. 

Like many novelists of the day, he started with verse, and 
vers libres. Then he began, timidly at first, with tales still 
uncertain in form, which were followed by full-grown novels. 
But what marks him apart from his contemporaries, who incline 
with their maturity to become prose-writers pure and simple, is 
that he has returned faithfully to his first love. 

Unlike a certain section of modern French novelists, over¬ 
occupied with social questions, Regnier does not claim to make 
useful literature. He writes for the joy of writing. Slightly 
disdainful of the present, which he regards with a fine indul¬ 
gence more effective than satire, he does not proclaim that 
“ Democracy is the tyranny of mediocrity,” but simply contents 
himself byreturning to the past, which is no longer deceiving, since 
it depends on us, the enchanted past which is really only asleep. 
He has tried to revive those memoirs, those diaries of witty women 
who, having frequented the Court and the world, note in piquant 
and malicious letters their observations on ideas, sentiments, 
manners. Almost all his novels (“ Le Bon Plaisir,” " La Canne 
de Jaspe,” etc.) pass in the eighteenth century, and when he 
approaches our own days he does not yield up that sense of. the 
art of living of which Talleyrand speaks. 

Perhaps those who follow Renan's formula, that the novel 
should be an ethical treatise, will not care to make the acquaint- 
' ance of these agreeable and diverting characters who confess that 
" un pen de crapule se pardonne en ce temps-ci.” Not that they 
pass in thought or action beyond the limits of an amiable morality. 
Or will the author of " Le Treflc noir” be reproached with intro¬ 
ducing characters who hardly touch the central plot ? Admitted, 
but only with the claim that they are so entertaining that one 
would not wish to do without them. Unquestionably “Le 
Mariage de Minuit ” is that of his novels attaining the highest 
sustained level. From it I quote this delicate passage as an 
example of Regnier’s tenderness of style and sentiment: 

Ils s’assirent au rebord du fosse, le dos a 1’herbe, et resterent 
ainsi longtemps immobiles sans parler. Un bruit de pas les 
fit tressaillir. Quelqu'un marchait sur la route. L'homme 
passa pris d’eux. C’etait un ouvrier en bourgeron de toile, 
son paquet a l’epaule, au bout d'un baton. Sa figure apparut 
en pleine lumiere, tannee et saine. Il passa outre, et une fois 

passe tourna la tete, puis seloigna.Philippe et 

Fran?oise se sourirent, puis leurs visages devinrent. 
graves .... Qu’avaient-ils et6 pour ce passant inconnu ? 
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Ce qu’ils etaient vraiment 1 ’un pour l’autre ; un homme et 
une femme, car que Ieur importait qu’on les attendit la-bas 
dans ce vaste _ chateau imperial debout avec ses hautes 
fenetres eclairees, ses meubles massifs, ses aigles, ses 
couronnes, ses abeilles, qu’importaient les valets du vestibule 
et les chevaux des ecuries et la fortune et l'argent, 
ourvu que ce chemin fut solitaire, que cette lune fut 
rillante, que cette nuit fut silencieuse ? Ils n'etaient plus 
que deux etres qui s'aimaient. L’amour leur battait au 

coeur.lie se prirent doucement sans que leurs 

levres unies se quitassent. La main de Philippe toucha la 
fleur d’argent de la ceinture de Fran?oise en disjoignant les 
petales agrafes qui se heurterent avec un petit bruit argentin 
au bout du ruban souple. La lune de minuit atteignit le haut 
du ciel vide, et quand elle eclaira leurs visages ils se 
regarderent de si pres qu’ils ne se voyait plus, parce que 
leurs bouches se touchaient. 

This lofty artist has revealed himself as a fine critic in pages 
devoted to Michelet, Kipling, Vigny, Oscar Wilde, and as a poet 
he must be considered among the foremost of living singers. 
Much of his earlier work is in vers libres. “Scene au Crepuscule” 
is ravishing: 

En allant vers la ville oil l’on chante aux terrasses 
Sous les arbres en fleurs comme des bouquets de fiancees, 

En allant vers la ville ou le pav6 des places 

Vibre au soir rose et bleu d’un silence de danses lassees, 

Nous avons rencontre les filles de la plaine 
Qui s’en venaient a perdre haleine, 

Et nous avons passe. 

With " La Cite des Eaux," a monument raised to the glory of 
Versailles, the melancholy and incomparable, Regnier abandoned 
without hope of return the symbolist school and approached to 
the more classic forms of Andre de Chenier and Leconte de 
Lisle. 

He is really a creator of images and a musician of rhythm. 
His technique is admirable, and he would be great among the 
great had he more emotional capacity. But Regnier has no 
faith. By that I simply mean the faculty of believing in a direct¬ 
ing principle of energy rewarding all effort. The end of all art 
is essentially an affirmation singing out above all evil and despair 
a perpetual Hosanna to the Being which lives eternally. Regnier, 
who is a philosophic nihilist, would say that all effort is useless, 
and art merely a game to while away the too heavy hours. That 
is why one would never read his poetry to calm one’s heart in 
moments of anguish. His verses are magnificent exercises of the 
jeux divins ; he possesses superb gifts of lyricism and language, 
the faculty of hearing the symphony of life around him ; but he 
is the slave of a metaphysical impotence with which is to be 
reproached the age rather than the poet. Faith is lacking. And 
Henri de Regnier will go down to posterity as an elegant stylist, 
a gatherer of rare rhythms, an exquisite dilettante. 

Count Serge Fleury. 

THE ETYMOLOGY OF “SEA” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— 1 am obliged to my friend Dr. Skeat for commenting 
(p. 643) on my letter about the word “ Sea,” published in The 
Academy (p. 626). We cannot see or know the origin of all the 
oldest words; but we are free to guess at it, in the light of the 
phenomena of nature, as they meet the reason of mankind. How 
very ancient is humanity, and how few are the languages which 
can boast of ancient documentary evidence ! Huljan does not 
resemble celare so much as saiws does saihwan. In favour of 
mare meaning “ shining ” one may cite mar- mor, mor-ning, and, 
perhaps, mar- tyr, a person who enlightens by his testimony. An 
anonymous correspondent advises me to read an Appendix to the 
“ Short History of Indian Literature,” by E. Horrowitz. In the 
Polynesian languages, which are thought to contain some old 
Asiatic elements, there is a word marama for the moon. I 
gathered from Liddell and Scott that in the optic words, 
to which Dr. Skeat refers, the root oc or ok was older 
than op, and that okeanos must be a very ancient word. It 
may have been the name of a demon like Neptune, and possibly 
referred to the western strait of the Midland Sea, considered as 
the eye of the great unknown “ whale-road " out beyond. It must 
be remembered that i<t> 9 d\^ 6 s itself was used in the sense of 
a “ spring of water ” in Byzantine Greek, for the study of which 
my lamented friend, Mrs. Bywater, has left a magnificent founda¬ 
tion, “ Is not the eye itself a fount of salt water ? ” The “root” 
seg, and the Germanic “types" saiwiz, or saigwiz, are mere 
matters of pedantic conjecture, without any documentary evidence. 
We have still to seek for the origin both of the verb see and of the 
noun sea. Is not saiwala, the Gothic for soul, seele, derived from 
saihwan f Does it not mean the seerf Is not the soul, more 
than the eye, that which sees t Written words are but dead letters, 


except for those who know what things, thoughts, and sounds 
they represent. I do not think many readers of The Academy 
will follow Mr. Mayhew in his attempt to stifle (page 648) free 
thought and enquiry about comparative philology, which is so 
necessary a study if all the citizens of the world are to understand 
one another and live like a happy family. He is not acquainted 
with me, and, therefore, quite incompetent to judge how much I 
know of Gothic or Anglo-Saxon, which I have enjoyed now and 
then, among other things, for nearly thirty years. I would recom¬ 
mend all who wish to improve their minds to study the eleventh 
edition of Stamm-Heyne’s" Ulfilas,” published at Paderbornin 1908. 
How sad it is that only a part of the Gothic Bible has reached us. 
Ought not the great Bishop Ulfilas to be honoured by a church 
in London, or, at the least, a public statue, with quotations from 
King Alfred and the Preface to the Jacobean Bible on its 
pedestal ? 

Edward S. Dodgson. 

Glastonbury, € and 7, Royal Parade, Eastbourne, 

April 6. 

GOLF 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Professor Skeat, in his “Concise Dictionary,” derives 
golf from Du. kolf, a club used to strike balls with. The “ New 
-English Dictionary” points out the phonetic and historical 
difficulties involved, but no better etymology has been suggested. 
Unfortunately, none of the early records of the word are 
; descriptive, though the game is mentioned as early as 1457. 
That the Scotch game was identical with the Dutch game from 
which it took its name is improbable, but the following extract 
shows that the implements used were very similar : 

Pila clavaria, quae clava plumbata expellitur, duriore 
spissioreque tomento infarcta. Al. Ballen die man mit Kolben 
schlegt. B. Schlachbal, kolvcbal: hanc crediderim esse, 
uae trigonalis Martiali, nisi fallor, dicitur, praeduram 
rmoque stipatam pilo. H. Pelota de los ciudadanos. 

This is from the Nomenclator octilinguis of Hermann Germberg 
(1602), based on the earlier Nomenclator of H. Junius (f 1575). 
The clava plumbata is not a bad description of a modern driver, 
while the ball represents pretty closely the old Scotch feather- 
ball with a cheaper stuffing ( Tomentum, “flockes; lockes clipped 
of white wooll,” Cooper, 1573). The Spanish gloss is curious, and 
suggests that the ball was expensive, for a true, though apparently 
interior, “ feather-ball ” seems to have been used by rustics : 

Pila paganica. Mart, laxior, et vel lanea, vel pluma mollive 
pilo farcta, paganis, hoc est pagorum incolis usitata. Al. 
Dorffballen. B. Een lackenen oft sachten bal, pappaert 
Flandris. H. Pelota de los aldeanos. (Ibid.) 

Ernest Weekley. 

University College, Nottingham, April 7. 


SOME OF OUR NURSERY RHYMES 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —The following is an attempt to show the hidden, often 
cryptic, interest lying in some of our common nursery rhymes, of 
which each successive modern corruption is the severing of 
another link with the past. “A. D.,’’ in The Academy, some 
months back, gave a hint of this, and expressed a wish to see 
something done in the sense of elucidating the rhymes. Though 
these lines are, of course, but an imperfect exponent of what 
lapse of time has dimmed, yet they may possibly form an 
(unworthy) contribution towards gaining his end. 

Beginning, then, at haphazard, I select Old King Cole, that 
Celt of old days. His name, we know, should read Coel, and 
means “ lot,” in the sense of the Latin “ sors.” Pressing details 
is notoriously unsafe, but is not “three,” the number of his 
fiddlers, mystic ? At any rate, his name appears among the Old 
British Kings. To him, too, perhaps alludes Ansonius, when 
hymning Sylvius, the good old sovereign (Sylvius, perchance in 
error, from sylva, “ coed,” instead of “ coel,” which would be Latin 
“ sors,” as we have seen). 

After Kings comes, longo sed proximus intervallo, the rhymed 
thief. In Pat-a-cake, “ mark it with T ” seems to show the prize 
robber “ taking the cake,” the Aristophanic rvpa/iovs or meed of 
victory. Autolycus was no sneak-thief, but a mighty man of his 
hands—brigand, bandit, Borderer. 

“Taffy was a thief” of this kidney. His “piece of beef” 
was a head of cattle, and his equally carnivorous enemy, a mere 
Saxon, Dane, or Piet, sings small comparatively in his auto¬ 
biography. He has picked the bones, but stopped short of 
cracking them. The “ cow ” in “ Hi diddle diddle ” is explicable 
astrologically as the Bull Taurus, while “the little dog” is 
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exactly “ Canicula.” “ The cat-and-the-fiddle ” hint of the music 
of the spheres sung in the Merchant of Venice, treated at large by 
Kepler, and handed down to all posterity by Pythagoras. The 
nursery must needs vibrate with the vibrations of the planets, 
resound with sounds that in the heavens vary with planetary rates 
of motion. A close study of the Phcenomena, done into English 
by Robert Brown in 1885, will, perhaps, yet reveal Aratus’s 
equivalent for “ dish and spoon." 

“ The frog ” who “ would a-wooing go ’’ refers to those frogs 
the French. “ Qu’en disent les grenouilles ? ” was Modern 
Gaul’s heraldic legend, and a Versailles Court cant word in 1791. 

(1 Luietia has nothing in common with lutum, mud, that haunt of 
tadpoles, as some nave vainly set forth. The Imperial Apostate 
Julian, who lived there, writes it Louketia.) Gammon and spinach 
are the green, or harvest, frog’s legs, gamingly served up to the 
literary nursling—a Barmecide feast. “ Rowley,” or Roland, is 
namesake of Boiardo's hero, and Heigh ho I is amatory. 

“The House that Jack Built” is suspiciously like unto the 
Hebrew parable, not of two talents—a respectable sum—but of 
a halfpenny, to wit, two zuzim: 

This is Yahveh, Who vanquished death, which killed 
the butcher, who slew the ox, which drank the water, which 
quenched the fire, which burned the stick, which beat the 
dog, which worried the cat, which killed the kid, which my 
father bought for two zuzim. 

More mythology seems represented by the old woman who 
swept the cobwebs from the sky —saving her sex, an Auster deterge ns. 
The Rev. G. W. Cox would see in her the Lady Moon routing the 
clouds’ gossamer film. 

Similarly, Hephaestos, or Satan, “ running from Heaven,’’ may 
be pourtrayed under the thin disguise of Old Daddy Long Legs. 
Uniform with his length of (lame or “ game’’) leg is the Devil’s 
spoon : 

Therefor behoveth him a ful long spoon 
That schall ete with a feend, 

quoth Dan Chaucer ( The S. T., 10916). “ He wouldn’t say his 

prayers”— i.e., he rebelled, from curst pride, whence his rapid 
descent “ downstairs.” Him his victor, robot reraybr, as was 
most justly due. 

Mother Hubbard dates at least from the Border feuds, what 
time the lady of the house served up spurs for the last course, 
prefiguring a raid—booted and spurred—on England, to replenish 
the empty larder withal. Lord Oxford’s classical sermon on this 
text is not to be taken absolutely as Gospel. 

H. H. Johnson. 

METRICAL EXPERIMENTS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —I am sorry that I was not able to comment last week on 
“ T. S. O.’s ” bold essays in metre, in your issue of March 28th. 
Since “T. S. O.” is good enough to accept my method of 
expression, I confess that his verses do remind me a little of “ Lost 
Mr. Blake.” I offer a suggestion quite tentatively, without feeling 
at all sure of its value, that he should try the effect of internal 
rhyme or assonance. His care and taste will enable him to do so 
without losing the unity of the line. I do not find his essays 
without the poetry which-he disclaims for them. 

L. L. A. S. 

April 6. 

“THE JEWS IN ENGLAND” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Mr. Rowland Strong’s article, “ The Jews in England,’ 
published in your last issue, must have been read by the Jewish 
readers of The Academy with pain, if not disgust. I trust that 
you will in fairness publish this protest against Mr. Strong’s 
expressed opinions. 

M. 


AN APPEAL 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —May I appeal to “ Australis ” to “ satisfy the wishes of the 
many friends ” of the Australian writer whose poems he quoted 
on March 28th, by giving them some more specimens of them ? 

L. L. A. S. 

April 6. 

MANCHESTER ART GALLERY 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— I am directed to inform you that the Art Gallery Com¬ 
mittee have arranged for a Loan Exhibition of oil-paintings and 
water-colour drawings by H. Clarence Whafte, P.R.C.A., 
R.W.S., Anderson Hague, RCA., R.I., F. W. Jackson, and Tom 


Mostyn, to be held in this Gallery during the months of April 
and May. 

The Press Day is fixed for Friday, April 10th, and the Exhibition 
will be opened free to the public on Tuesday, the 14th inst. 

William Stanfield, Curator. 
Art Gallery, Mosley Street, Manchester, April 3. 


RE THE « OLDHAM ” BEQUEST OF “ STRAD ” 
INSTRUMENTS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Twelve months ago considerable publicity was given in 
the Press generally to the subject of the “ Oldham Bequest," con¬ 
sisting of a priceless collection of art treasures in the shape of 
Stradivari instruments left “ to the British Nation ’’ by the late 
C. J. Oldham, Esq., F.R.C.S. 

There are many devoted fiddle-lovers, in England and else¬ 
where, who are promising themselves the artistic treat and 
practical education in the Luthiers’ art they hope to receive by 
an inspection of the bequest at the British Museum, there being at 
present, so far as is known, not one solitary example of this 
master’s work to be seen in any museum throughout the United 
Kingdom. 

I am, therefore, desired by my Council, as voicing the wish of 
the members of our Society, to ask you to be so good as to now 
give equal publicity to the fact that the bequest was declined by 
the Trustees of the British Museum in May last, the public not 
being informed, and further that the bequest was privately sold 
the following month, the proceeds being distributed to the 
residuary legatees. 

Naturally, my Council does not desire me to comment on the 
action of those concerned, as it is possible that satisfactory expla¬ 
nations may ultimately be forthcoming. The fact remains, how¬ 
ever, that the news will prove a great disappointment to a very 
large proportion of the fiddle-loving world, amateurs and others 
alike. I trust you will give publicity to this matter in the public 
interest. 

Vincent J. Cooper, Honorary Secretary. 

Cremona Society, St. Magnus House, Monument, E.C., 

April 3. 
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ART 

Paintings in the Churches and Minor Museums of Florence. A 
Critical Catalogue with Quotations from Vasari. By Maud 
Cruttwell. Dent, 3s. 6d. net. 

The Makers of British Art: Richard Wilson, R.A. By Beaumont 
Fletcher. Walter Scott Publishing *Co., 3s. 6d. net. 

THEOLOGY 

Brodrick, M. The Trial and Crucifixion of Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth. Murray, 3s. 6d. net. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Diintzer, Heinrich. Life of Goethe. Fisher Unwin, 2s. 6d. net. 

DRAMA 

Doughty, Charles M. Adam Cast Forth. Duckworth, 4s. 6d. net. 

Browning’s Strafford. Edited by Hereford B. George. Oxford : 
The Clarendon Pspss, 5s. 

Perugini, Mark. The Flame. The Pan Press. 
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2s. 6d. net. 
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Windus, 5s. 

BOOKS OP REPERENCE 

The Official Year-book of the Church of England, 1908. S.P.C.K., 
3s- 

Handy Newspaper List, 1908. London : C. and E. Layton, 6d. 

Qui Etes Vousf Annuaire des contemporains, 1908. Paris : 
Librairie Ch. Delagrave, 6f. 

HISTORY 

Cowan, Samuel. The Royal House of Stuart. In2vols. Greening, 
42s. net. 

BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 

The Lamb Shakespeare for the Young. As You Like It. The 
Tempest. A Midsummer Nights Dream. Chatto and Windus, 
n.p. 

Easter Eggs. From the German of Christoph von Schmid. Bell, 
2s. 6d. net. 

FICTION 

Tucker, Beryl. The Ring. Heinemann, 6s. 

Rita. The Millionaire Girl. Nash, 6s. 
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Farrington, Herbert M. The Gates that Shall Not Prevail. 
Lane, 6s. 

Oakstone, Arthur. A Knight Errant in Turkey. Greening. 6s. 
Forbes, The Hon. Mrs. Walter. Leroux. Greening, 6s. 

Gordon, Samuel. The New Galatea. Greening, 6s. 

Newte, Horace W. C. “ The Wife." Rebman, 6s. 

Brodie-Innes, J. W. Morag the Seal. Rebman, 6s. 

Tozer, Bazil. A Daughter of Belial. Rebman, 6s. 

Smedley, Constance. The Daughter. Constable, 6s. 

Crommelin, May. I Little Knew l John Milne, 6s. 

Thurston, Katherine Cecil. The Fly on the Wheel. Blackwood, 

6S. - . 

Crawford, F. Marion. The Primadotum. Macmillan, 6s. 

Cooper, Edward F. The Marquis and Pamela. Chatto and 
Windus, 6s. 

McCarthy, Justin Huntly. The Duke's Motto. Methuen, 6s. 
Dearmer, Mabel.. The Alien Sisters. Smith Elder, 6s. 

The Future Prime Minister. Anonymous. Grant Richards, 2s. 6d. 
Cullum, Ridgwell. The Watchers of the Plains. Chapman and 
Hall, 6s. 

Phillpotts, Eden. The Human Boy Again. Chapman and Hall, 6s. 
Pease, Howard. The Burning Cresset. Constable, 6s. 

Farrer, Reginald. The Ways of Rebellion. Arnold, 6s. 

Newton, Ernest. An Oversea Web. Long, 6s. 

Marshall, Archibald. Many Junes. Methuen, 6s. 

Macnamara, Rachel Swete. The Trance. Blackwood, 6s. 

Peile, Pentland. Clanbrae. Blackwood, 6s. 

Godfrey, Mrs. Tom. A Modem Hagar. Long, 6s. 

McNulty, Edward. Mrs. Mulligan’s Millions. Hurst and 
Blackett, 6s. 

Tempany, Greville H. A Comedy of Moods. Constable, 6s. 
Donovan, Dick. A Gilded Serpent. Ward, Lock, 6s. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Yvan Antoine et Madeleine Martin. La Provence Mystique. 
Paris : Librairie Plon, n.p. 

Pioneers in Education: Herbert Spencer; Johann Herbatt. By 
Gabriel Compayre. Translated by Maria E. Findlay. 
Harrap, as. 6d. net each. 

Tonnelat, E. L'expansion Allemande. Paris : Librairie Armand 
Colin, 3f. 50c. 

HouUeirgue, L. LEvolution des sciences. Paris: Librairie 
Armand Colin, 3L 50c. 

Letters from the Raven. Lafcadio Hearn. With Introduction and 
Comment by the Editor, Milton Brown. Constable, 5s. net. 
Bates, E. Katharine. Seen and Unseen. Greening, is. net. 
Fitzgerald, Percy. Shakespearean Representation. Elliot Stock, 
6s. net. 

Tozer, Basil. The Irony of Marriage. Rebman, is. net. 
Macpherson, Hector. A Century of Political Development■ 
Blackwood. 

Verrall, A. W. The “Eumenidcs" of Aeschylus. Macmillans* 
10s, net. 

Drake, Allison Emery. Discoveries in Hebrew, Gaelic, Gothic, 
Anglo-Saxon, Latin,- Basque, and other Caucasic Languages. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, 25s. net. 

Wolseley, the Hon. Frances. Gardening for Women. Cassell, 
5s. net. 

Hamel, Frank. Famous French Salons. Methuen, 12s. 6d. net. 
Stall, Sylvanus. Five Minute Object Sermons to Childien. The Vir 
Publishing Company, 4s. net. 

Conant, Martha Pike. The Oriental Tale in England in the 
Eighteenth Century. New York: Columbia University Press, 
$2 net. . 

Manfioni, Camillo. Storia Dell Olanda. Milano : Ulric’o Hoepli, 
7.50 lire. 

Smith, Martin R. _ Common.Sen.se in Religion. Longmans, -2s. net. 
The Letters of Martin Luther. Selected and translated by 
Margaret A. Currie. Macmillans, 12s. net. 

Crowley, Aleister. Konx om Pax. Walter Scott Publishing Co., 
7s. 6d. net. v 

Rosenhain, Walter. Glass Manufacture. Constable, 6s. net. 
Watson, Walter Crum. Portuguese Architecture. Constable, 25s. 
net. 

The Dawn of the Constitution. By Sir James H. Ramsay, Bart. 
Swan Sonnenschein, 12s. 


THE AUTOTYPE CO 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN MONOCHROME OP 

FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 

AUTOTYPE PERMANENT PROCESS. 


Amongst numerous 'Publications’ may Sc mentioned’" 

SELECTION'S from The National Gallery (London), 
The Wallace Collection, The Tate Gallery, The 
Walker Art Gallery (Liverpool). 

DBAWIWGST3Y HOLBEIN, frJffi the-RoYXL Collec¬ 
tion, Windsor Castle. 

SELECTED EXAMPLES OP SACKED AST from 
various Collections. 

ETCHINGS BY HEKBHANDT. 

DBA WIN08 BY ALBSBY DtJBEB. 

PICTUBES from the Louvre, Luxembourg, Paris. 

Prospectuses of above Issues will be sent on application. 


Full particulars of all the Company’s publications are given in 

The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE, 

Now Ready. Enlarged Edition, with Hundreds of Miniature 
Photographs and Tint Blocks of Notable Autotypes. 

For convenience of reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically under 
Artists’ Names. 

Poat Free, ONE SHILLING. 


A 17 SIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 

-THE- 

AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Sir Hubert Von Herkomer 

AND 

PUBLIC OPINION 

Sir Hubert Herkomer, the distinguished artist, writing from Bushey 
to the Editor of " Public Opinion," says, on February irth, 1908 

Dear Sir,—It gives me great pleasure to tell you bow your paper, 
PUBLIC OPINION, answers a purpose In my life. Although I road 
a great deal, I find It Impossible to keep abresst of tba trend of 
blgber thought that Is going on around me, which can only bo 
gathered from various articles and lattars In newspapers, and 
articles In magazines. But your paper gives me the assurance that 
I miss nothing which would be of use to me In the train of thought 
upon which I may lust bs engaged, and seldom does a weekly 
Issue of PUBLIC OPINION appear from which I cannot cull some 
useful suggestion. As a lecturer on art, 1 need all the snggestlona 
on life that I can get Into my hands, for I treat art in all Its phases 
popularly. Prom PUBLIC OPINION I got to know certain modern 
authors with whose methods of thinking I am In sympathy, and 
those 1 follow up further. Your paper does mo the service to point 
to them. 

Your selection of carrerit thought Is worthy of all praise, for 
It gives one the wholesome fooling that the world Is, after all, 
not going to the devil, but contains thlnksrs and good men and 
women. 

I wish you, with all my heart, continuous success wlthyour papsr. 
Yours very truly, 

(Signed) HUBERT VON HERKOMER. 

DIIDI If 1 flDlllinil A WEKLY review of current 

rUDLIIl UriNIUN :: THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY :: 

Every Friday. Twopence. 
EDITED BY PERCY L. PARKER. 

The Purpose of PUBLIC. OPINION is to provide information by means of a 
weekly review of ciurent thought and activity as'they arc expressed in the 
world's newspapers, magazines and books, and to put on record the ideas and 
activities which make for religious, political, and social progress. 

PUBLIC OPINION can be obtained frtmranyNewsagent or Bookstall, or Will 
be sent Post Free for one year^o any address in the United K ing dom for ios. iod. ; 
and to any place abroad for 13s. per annum. Orders should oe addressed to— 

PUBLIC OPINION, 30 ff 31 Temple House, 
Tallis St,, London, E.C. 

SPECIMENS FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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SOME BOOKS OF INTEREST. 

A CHRISTIAN LIBRARY. A Popular Series 

of Religions Literature, from which all Latin, Greek, and learned 
Notes are omitted. 

Edited by Professor EDWARD ARBER, F.S.A. 

Vol. I. A BRIEF DISCOURSE OF THE TROUBLES AT 
FRANKFORT, 1554-1558 A.D. By WILLIAM WHITTING- 
HAM. Large post 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net {post-free 5s. 4A.). 

“ A valuable contribution to a little-known period of Church 
history.”— Daily News. 

Vol. II. THE TORMENTS OF PROTESTANT SLAVES IN 
THE FRENCH KING'S GALLEYS, AND IN THE DUNGEONS 
OF MARSEILLES, 1686-1707 A.D, 

Large post 8vo r 6s. net {post-free 6s. 4d.). 

“To those in search of the truth that is stranger than fiction, 
nothing surpasses these narratives in absorbing interest."— 

Oxford Chronicle: - . 

Vol. III. THE SAYINGS OF THE WISE, OR FOOD FOR 
THOUGHT. A Book of Moral Wisdom, gathered from the 
Ancient Philosophers, 1555 a.d. [Shot tty. 

SHAKESPEAREAN REPRESENTATION. 

Its Principles and Limits. By PERCY FITZGERALD, F.S.A. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net [post-free 6s. 4d.). 

The work deals with the modern performance of plays scientifi¬ 
cally and critically. 

“ A sharp, lively, and stimulating book, full of thought and study." 
—The Era. 

AT THE ELEVENTH HOUR. By ADA T. 

BROWNING. Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. 

“ A strong and fascinating story in verse.”— Baptist Times. 

SEAS BETWEEN ; or, Called to the East and 

Claimed by the West. By ANNIE M. WOOD. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. net [post-free 5s. 4k.). 

“ Combines hearty humour with true pathos."— Dundee Advertiser , 
List of New Books sent free on application. 

ROBERT SCOTT (successor to) ELLIOT STOCK, 

62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 




DRINK THE 




DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST 
ft AFTER DINNER. 




In making, use less quantity, it being so much 
stronger than ordinary COFPKK. 


Nervous Disorders 

•W7-’ 4 .'fc 

A deficiency of the phosphates causes a lower¬ 
ing of nervous tone, indicated by exhaustion, 
• restlessness, headache or insomnia. 

Horsford’s Add Phosphate 

.... Mwilwlillr) 

supplies the nerve oalls with health-giving lift 
form, restores strength and Induces restful sleep 
without the use of dangerous drugs. 

An Ideal Tonic InNoraoua Uomaaaa 

Ifrour chemist does not hare It in stock be cu obtain 
It from Borril, Ltd., 101 Old Street, London. K.C. 


Royal Institution of Great Britain, 

Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, IF. 

LECTURES AFTER EASTER, 

1908 

Tuesdays * 

Gerald Stoney, Esq., M.Inst.C.E.—Two Lectures on The 
Development of the Modern Turbine and its Application. 
On Tuesdays, April 28, May 5, at Three o'clock. 

Professor F. T. Trouton, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.—Two Lectures on 
(1) Why Light is Believed to be a Vibration ; (2) What it 
is which Vibrates. On Tuesdays, May 12, 19, at Three o’clock. 

Professor William Stirling, M.D., LL.D., D.Sc.— Two Lectures 
on Animal Heat and Allied Phenomena. On Tuesdays, May 26, 
June 2, at Three o’clock. 

Thursdays 

William Bateson, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. — Three Lectures on 
Mendelian Heredity. (The Tyndall Lectures.) On Thursdays, 
April 30, May 7,14, at Three 'o'clock.'- ~ 

Alexander Scott, Esq., D.Sc., F.R.S.—Three Lectures on The 
Chemistry of Photography. On Thursdays, May‘21, 28 , June 4, 
at Three o’clock. 

'-Saturdays 

G. F. Scott Elliot, Esq., M A, F.R.G S.—Two Lectures on Chile 
and the Chilians. On Saturdays, May 2, 9, at Three o’clock. 

Laurence Binyon, Esq.— Two Lectures on Japanese Prints. On 
Saturdays, May 16, 23, at Three o’clock.' 

Henry Walford Davies, Esq., Mus.Doc., LL.D.—Two Lectures 
on The Art of Bach and Future Developments. (With Musical 
Illustrations.) On Saturdays, May 30, June 6, at Three o’clock. 

Subscription [to Non-Members) to all Courses of Lectures (extending 
from Christmas to Midsummer), Two Guineas. Subscription to a Single 
Course of Lectures, One Guinea, or Half-a-Guinea, according to the length 
of the Course. Tickets issued daily at the Institution, or sent by post on 
receipt of Cheque or Post-office Order. 

Members may purchase not less than Three Single Lecture Tickets, 
available for any Afternoon Lecture, for Half-a-Gumea. 

The Friday Evening Meetings will be resumed on May 1st, 
at 9 p.m., when Professor Joseph Larmor will give a Discourse on 
Th» Scientific Work or Lord Kelvin. Succeeding Discourses 
will probably be given by Mr. J. Y. Buchanan, Dr. H. T. Bulstrodb, 
Professor Dr. J. C. Kapteyn (of Groningen), Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwey, Professor Sir James Dewar, and other Gentlemen. To 
these Meetings Members and their Friends only are admitted. 

Persons desirous of becoming Members are requested to apply to 
the Secretary. When proposed they are immediately admitted to all 
the Lectures, to the Friday Evening Meetings, and to the Library and 
Reading Rooms ; and their Families are admitted to the Lectures at 
a reduced charge. Payment: First Year, Ten Guineas; afterwards, 
Five Guineas a Year; or a composition of Sixty Guineas. 


PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 


THE SPHERE. 

6 d. Weekly. 

Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each week. Also List of Books 
Received. 

SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Office: Oreat New Street, E.C. 

The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 10 or 12 Pages Daily. 
Popular Features are :— 

The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes, Puli Resume of the Principal 
Musical, Art, and Dramatic Events. Science and Art specially dealt with. 

Fullest Reforts of all Current Events and Special Telegrams 
from Correspondents Everywhere. 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

No. 424. APRIL, 1908. 8vo, price 6s. 

I. fenelon-s flock. 

II. the pastoral industry of the united kingdom. 

III. WILLIAM PITT. EARL OF CHATHAM. 

IV. A DUTCH BLUE STOCKING AND QUAKER OF THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

V. THE MODERN ANGLER. 

VI. DANTE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. FROM CHAUCER TO CARY. 

VII. MR HARDYS ” DYNASTS. ’ 

VIII. ON UGLINESS IN FICTION. 

IX. THE POLITICS Of RADIO-TELfGRAPHY. 

X. MODERN EGYPT. 

XI. THE TRAVELS AND POEMS OF CHARLES MONTAGU DOUGHTY. 

XII. PARTIES AND POLITICS. 


LONGMANS, GREEN ft CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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THE STANDARD LIBRARY OF HISTORY 

THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 

NEW VOLUME READY. 

THE ROMAN EMPIRE. (B.C. 29—A.D. 4T6.) 

By H. STUART JONES, M.A. With Maps and many other 
Illustrations. 5s. 

A Complete List of the Volumes.and Authors will be sent free on 
application to T. FISHER UNWIN, r Adelphi Terrace , London. 

ORIENTAL CAMPAIGNS AND 
EUROPEAN FURLOUGHS. 

The Autobiography of an Indian Mutiny 
Veteran. By Colonel EDWIN MAUDE, late H.M. and 
(Leinster) Regiment. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

HISTORY OF IRELAND TO THE 
COMING OF HENRY II. 

By ARTHUR Ua CLERIGH, M.A., K.C. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
10s. 6d. net. 

This volume is complete in itself. It is a record of Irish history 
from the earliest times to 1171. __ 

CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 

A Record of his Life and Work. By his Daughter, HYPATIA 
BRADLAUGH BONNER. With an Account of his; Parlia¬ 
mentary Struggle, Politics, and Teachings, by JOHN M. 
ROBERTSON, M.P. New and cheap edition, with new intro- 
ductory chapter, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Uniform with Mr. Morley’s 
“ Life of Richard Cobden.” 


THE SOCIALIST MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 

By BROUGHAM VILLIERS. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“ Mr. Villiers’s book does just what such a history ought to do- 
sets out clearly the main facts and personalities, but does not load 
the story with minutue, giving the main attention to a spirited 
account of the stream of tendencies which have expressed them¬ 
selves in the more socialistic movement.”— Manchester Guardian. 


HEALTH AT ITS BEST v. CANCER 
AND OTHER DISEASES. 

By ROBERT BELL, M.B., M.D., F.F.P.S. 5s. net. 

This work is the result of a life-long experience and study of the 
subject. 

WILD HONEY FROM VARIOUS THYME. 

By MICHAEL FIELD. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

“ 1 Wild Honey' is one of the most delightful books that the last 
ten years have given us, and should be read by every lover of poetry. — 

The Academy. __ 

THE CANADIAN KIPLING. 

SONGS OF A SOURDOUGH. 

By ROBERT W. SERVICE. Small crown 8vo, as. 6d. net. 

««in * Songs of a Sourdough ’ Mr. Service has got nearer to the 
heart of the old-time place miners than any other verse-maker in all the 
length and height of the great Dominion."— The Morning Post. _ 

CHRIST AND THE NATION. 

Westminster and other Sermons. By H. 

HENSLEY HENSON, Canon of Westminster. Crown 8vo, 
Ss- net. _ 

“ NOTABLE 6s. NOVELS 

THE BLUE LAGOON. 

By H. de VERE STACPOOLE. [3rd Impression. 

THE TRAITOR'S WIFE. 

By W. H. WILLIAMSON. 

MAROZIA. 

By A. G. HALES. 

PARADISE COURT. 

By J. S. FLETCHER. 

AN OLD MAN'S DARLING. 

By LUCAS CLEEVE. 

T. FISHER UNWIN, I Adelphi Terrace, London. 



and Published by them at 67, Long Acre. 


A. & C. BLACK’S 

FIRST SPRING LIST. 


THE TE8TAMENT8 OF THE TWELVE PATRIARCH8. 

Translated from the Editor’s Greek Text, and edited, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Indices, by R. H. CHARLES, D.Litt., 
D.D., Fellow of the British Academy, Author of “The 
Apocalypse of Baruch," “The Assumption of Moses,” &c. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 15s. net. 


IHDICE8 TO DIATE88ARICA. With a Specimen of 

Research. By EDWIN A. ABBOTT, Author of “Johannine 
Grammar," and “ Silanus the Christian.” Demy 8vo, cloth, 
price 23 . 6d. net. 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF A8TR0N0MY DURING THE 

NINETEENTH CENTURY. By AGNES M. CLERKE, 
Author of “The System of the Stars," &c. Fourth Edition, 
revised and corrected, containing 6 Full-page Illustrations. 
Post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 


8TU0IE8 IN F088IL BOTANY. By D. H. SCOTT, 

M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S., Author of “ An Introduction to Structural 
Botany.” Second Edition, containing 212 Illustrations. In Two 
Volumes ; Vol. I., price 6s. net. 


A PLANT BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. Being an easy 

Introduction to the Study of Plant Life. By OTTO V. DAR- 
BISHIRE, B.A., Ph.D. Containing 115 Illustrations from 
photographs specially taken by the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
price 2s. 6d. 

KAFIR SOCIALISM, and the Dawn of Individualism. 

An Introduction to the Study of the Native Problem. By 
DUDLEY KIDD,Author of “The Essential Kafir" and“ Savage 
Childhood.” Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 

LETTER8 OF DR. JOHN BROWN. With Letters from 

Ruskin, Thackeray, and Others. Edited by his Son and D. W. 
FORREST, M.A., D.D. With Biographical Introductions by 
ELIZABETH T. MCLAREN. Second Edition, demy 8vo, 
cloth, price 10s. 6d. net. 

LITERARY AND HISTORICAL E88AY8. By HENRY 

GREY GRAHAM, Author of “ Social Life of Scotland in the 
Eighteenth Century." With a Frontispiece Portrait and a 
Biographical Sketch of the Author. Post 8vo, cloth, price 
5s. net. 

IN SPAIN. By JOHN LOMAS, Editor of “O’Shea’s 

Guide to Spain." With 50 Illustrations from Photographs, and 
a Large Map in Colour. Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 
6s. net. 


MONTREUX. Painted byj. HARDWICKE LEWIS and 

MAY HARDWICKE LEWIS. Described by FRANCIS H. 
GRIBBLE. Containing 20 Full-page Illustrations in Colour 
and a Sketch Map. Squire demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 
7s. 6d. net. 

WIND80R. Painted by GEORGE M. HENTON. 

Described by Sir RICHARD RIVINGTON HOLMES, K.C V.O. 
Containing 20 Full-page Illustrations in Colour. Square demy 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 7s. 6d. net. 

LETTERS FROM QUEER STREET. By L H. M . ABBOTT, 

Author of “Tommy Cornstalk,” “An Outlander in England, 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


A. and C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 


ODHAM8, LTD., & Burleigh Street, Strand, London, 
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Price Threepence 


Che Chelsea 


historical Pageant 

will be held, by the kind permission of FIELD- 
MARSHAL SIR GEORGE WHITE, G.C.B., O.M., 
V.C,, Governor, and the Commissioners of the Royal 
Hospital, in Old Ranelagh Gardens, adjoining the 
Hospital, and five minutes’ walk from Sloane Square, 
on the following dates, commencing at 4 o’clock:— 

Thursday, June 25 Monday, June 29 

Friday, June 26 j; Tuesday, June 30 

Saturday, June 27 Wednesday, July 1 

No effort has been spared to make this, the first London Pageant, in every sense worthy of the occasion ; 
beautiful in colour, in movement, in music, form, and setting ; interesting dramatically from first to last; and 
thoroughly representative of Chelsea, which holds a place second to none of the historic quarters of London in 
the richness of her records and the number of great folk who have been successively associated with her past. 

Plans of the covered Grand Stand may be seen, and seats can be booked 

on and after April 21st, at the Pageant Room, Town Hall, 
King’s Road, Chelsea (entrance from Manor Gardens); hours io to 5 ; 
Saturday, 10 to 1. Also from the following agents :— 

Messrs. Keith Prowse and Co.; Ashton and Mitchell; The District 
Messenger Co., Ltd.; Alfred Hays ; Lacon and Ollier ; Leader and Co.; 

Cecil Roy; Webster and Girling; Webster and Waddington; The 
Army and Navy Stores; Ross and Reid; Thomas Cook and Son; 

The American Express Co.; and other principal agents. 

The prices of seats are £ 2 2s., ^i is., 15s., ios. 6d., 5s. All seats are under cover, 
numbered and reserved. Early application is essential in order to secure the best positions.. 

A booklet containing full particulars of the Pageant, with, lists of Com- 
mlttees. Guarantors, and Subscribers, and illustrated by fifteen re pro-' 
ductions of interesting old Chelsea pictures and portraits, can be obtained at the ^ 
Pageant Room, and of agents and booksellers, price 2d*(by post 3$d.), and on . 
application to.the Press Representative : SydneyGlover, i Clifford’s Inn, Fleet St, E.C. 
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AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSHOPS 


MAROTZ 

BY JOHN AYSCOUGH 

A Tale of Sicily and Southern Italy 


Marotz is a story apart from the ordinary run of- 
novels. It grips the reader with a sense of its truth*, 
fulness. The quiet of contemplative life in a Sicilian 
convent is contrasted with the more passionate lives of 
the Southern peoples. The_ minor characters arodrawn 
with' much loving sympathy, and, several of them are 
worthy of a place' in the' remembrance of cultured 
readers. Marotz herself is a magnificent creation. 

MAROTZ By John Ayscough 

SIX SHILLINGS 

At all Libraries and Bookshops 

SEND FOR OUR NEIV NOVEL LIST 

ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND CO., Ltd., 

10 Orange Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 

THE 

OXFORD & CAMBRIDGE REVIEW 

NO. 3 NOW READY. Price 2s. M. nci. 

Appearing thrice yearly—to correspond with the Academic terms— 
this Review has for its object the presentation by the most competent 
observers of various administrative and educational problems which 
to-day confront Oxford and Cambridge. It will also endeavour to 
represent the characteristic energies, whether in thpught, research, or 
action, of the two Universities. 

SOME OF THE CONTENTS. 

HUMAN NATURE AND THE HISTORIANS 

G. K. Chesterton 

Amateur Acting at Oxford and Elsewhere. 

The Rev. and Hon. James Adderley, Founder of the Society 

The Curse of Tongues . R. J. Mackenzie 

The Tendency of Modern Poetry Francis L. Bickley 
Large v. Small Colleges in America H. W. Horwill 

The Value of Greek Accents . S. E. Winbolt 

The Oxford Man . M. F. J. McDonnell 

The Cambridge Man .. Lucian Oldershaw 

Verdant Evergreen . Canon F. S. Foakes-Jackson 

Oratory at the University . ... Jervais Rextoul 

The Universities and the Public Schools. 

J. L- Stocks 

MATRICULATIONS AT OXFORD AND CAM¬ 
BRIDGE, 1644-1906 . . J. A. Venn 

*»* A few copies of No. I. (Midsummer Term 1907) and No. II. 
(Michaelmas Term 1907) remain for sale. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


• Published by ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Limited, 
-10 Orange Street, W.C. 


MEMOIRS OF FIELD-MARSHAL 

SIR HENRY WYLIE NORMAN 

By Sir WILLIAM LEE-WARNER, K.C.S.I. 

With Portraits. Demy 8vo, 14s. net. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH The story of a man of remarkable ability and of 
remarkable personal charm, told in simple, dignified, and deeply interesting fashion ” 

THE UFETnD LETTERS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. 

By Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORE. 

N’EW AND CHEAPER EDITION. Revised and in Parts Re-written, with 
a Preface and an Appendix on the Portraits by FREDERIC G. KENYON, 
D.Litt., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. With Two Portraits. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. fid. net. 

MEMORIES OF MEN AND BOOKS. 

By Rev. Professor ALFRED JOHN CHURCH. 

With a Portrait. 8s. fid. not • 

GLd&E;-—“ As-a cqnfHbiution to one side of the social life of the past century Mr. 
Church -4 volume isof-much Value.” : _ ■ 

THE PASSING OF MOROCCO. 

By FREDERICK MOORE, Author of “ The Balkan Trail." 
Illustrated. 6«. net. 


"•.. NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

THE GREY KNIGHT ! lov/story! 

By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE, Author of “ Peter's Mother," etc. 
DAILY GRAPHIC ‘‘So long as Mrs. dc la Pasture can continue to write books 
as pleasant as ' The Grey Knight ’ her popularity will not diminish." 

CROSSRIGGS. By pindlater. ANE 

Authors "A Blind Bird's Nest,” " The Green Graves of Balgowrie,” etc. 

DAN RIACH: SOCIALIST. 

By the Author of “ Miss Molly.” 

1 IANCHESIER GUARDIAN " A fascinating study of character." 

THE ALIEN SISTERS • %earmer, CY 

Author of *‘ The Difficult Way," " Brownjohn’s,” etc. 

ACADEMY " A wry great book, containing a very great moral purpose." 


London : SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


FRANCIS GRIFFITHS’ NEW BOOKS 

JUST READY. 

THE NEW ORDER 

STUDIES IN UNIONIST POLICY. Edited by Lord MALMESBURY. Demy 8vo. 

cloth, price 12s. 6d. net. 

Contents Unionist Philosophy, by Lord Malmesbury ; The Constitution. 1907. by 
Lord Morpeth, M.P. ; Ireland, by the Hon. Hugh O'Neill: The House of Lords, by 
Lord Wintcrton, M.P.; The Problem of Empire, by the Hon. Bernhard Wise ; Home 
Industries, by E. G. Spencer Churchill: Foreign Policy, by T. Comvn-Platt : Ships, 
by Alan H. Burgoync: The Army, by Wilfrid Ashley, M.P. : The Citizen Army, by 
Henry Page Croft; Religious Education, by Michael H. Temple; Land, by 6. L. 
Courthope, M.P. ; Socialism, by Ronald McNeill : Labour, by A. D. Stcel-Maitland 
The Financial Results of Free Trade, by Sir J. Rolleston. 

THE WESSEX OF ROMANCE 

By Wilkinson Sherrkn. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. New and Revised Edition 
of a Work of value and interest to all lovers of country life and literature. Con 
taining several new Illustrations. 

*' Another stimulant to imagination .”—George Meredith. 

‘‘Apart from Mr. Hardy, there is not a work of fiction that can give one quite the 
atmosphere of Wessex peasant life that Mr. Wilkinson Sherren manages to convey into 
his pages of fact."— St. Jameses Gazette. 

MODERN ARGENTINA 

The El Dorado of To-day. With Notes on Uruguay and Chile. By W, H. 
Kokbel. With 123 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 12s. (xL net. 

“What our author has to say about this country is very satisfactory. 

There is much that is interesting to read about rural matters, and about other st.r 1 
South America as Uruguay and Chile.”— Spectator. 

“ Mr. Koebel has produced a very interesting and readable book, which will do much 
to give Englishmen a better understanding of the Republic."— Globe. 

NEWMAN, PASCAL, LOISY, AND THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 

By W. J. WILLIAMS. Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. net. 

'• Those who desire to get a better understanding of the Liberal Roman Catholic 
position should read this book."-"-Spectator. 


An entirely New and Original Book for Children. Just Ready. 

Large pott quarto, price 6s. net. 

THE WORLD THAT NEVER WAS 

A LONDON FANTASY. By A. St. JOHN Adcock. With 27 Full-page Illustra¬ 
tions by tom Browne, R.I. 

"The World that Never Was " is a children’s book of an entirely novel kind. It 1* 
specially written for children, but the interest and humour of it appeal almost as 
strongly to adult as to younger readers. They will read of Magog's magic snuff-box. 
Which Kept growing till it was too big for Olive to carry, and when they reach the part 
where the Black Kangaroo snatches it, leaps, and vanishes, with the faithful policeman, 
P C 1$. clinging round its neck—knowing what is to happen if Olive fails to get it back 
again, they won’t shut the book till they know whether she docs It is the newest, 
quaintest children's book that has appeared since-* Alice In Wonderland." 


London: FRANCIS.GRIFFITH*, 34 Maiden Lane, Strand, W.C. 
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where. The qualities required are different, frequently 
even incompatible, and at any rate* rarely combined. Dr. 
Spooner’s broad contention is that from past experience a 
Commission may be expected not only to do no good but 
to do the positive harm which that expedient has done 
more than once before, and that a Commission would not 
touch the authorities in whose-. bands the power for 
increased service to Society lies*—namely, those indepen* 
dent and far wealthier corporations the Colleges. 


We have space for little more than quotations of the 
admirable maxims- propounded by Dr. Spooner, and can 
only-refer our readers to the studyof his-able "paper. It is 
weU and-clearly written, and will prove anything but dull 
reading. Dr. Spooner writes : 

The interposition of the Government, and so of political partizan- 
ship, in educational affairs which would be the inevitable accompani¬ 
ment to the appointment of a Commission has not been so satisfactory 
either in the case of other departments of English education or in that 
of the Universities of Scotland and Ireland as to make any but fanatics 
anxious to see' it extended to the internal affairs of the older English 
Universities. The State has ever proved more of a stepmother than of 
a real mother to learning and education. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return unsolicited Manuscripts 
which ate not accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. The 
receipt of a proof does not imply acceptance of an article. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 

Mr. Bryce, the British Ambassador at Washington, has 
evidently been acquiring wisdom and enlightenment since 
his stay in the United States. Some time ago we had 
occasion to point out to him that his views on the subject 
of contemporary poetry were in need of "overhauling,” 
and it is with pleasure that wo are able to record the fact 
that he is advancing by leaps and bounds. He has lately 
been asking an American audience why it is that men of 
genius and the highest culture are no longer on the side of 
“ Liberalism.” We are not sure that we should altogether 
endorse his explanation of the phenomenon, but we can at 
any rate say that for Mr. Bryce to have arrived at the state 
of mind in which he is able to ask himself such a question 
is a thing very much to his credit. The beneficent effect 
of a sojourn in the United States of America in the case of 
those who are infected with an excess of Democratic acid 
(so to speak) can hardly be overestimated. The cleverest 
people in the world sometimes stand in need of that form of 
instruction which is usually reserved for the most simple: the 
object-lesson. If only our prominent popular demagogues 
and our brilliantly clever " philosophical Radicals ” could 
be allowed to spend, each in turn, a year in a country where 
the government “ of the people by the people and for the 
people ” has been allowed to work itself out to its logical 
conclusion, as it has in the United States, what an effect 
would be produced. The effect would be so violent that 
they would probably be in danger of rushing to an extreme 
position on the other side, and, in that, case, they might be 
invited to spend another year in Russia, where they might, 
with equal advantage, study the ripe fruits of government 
“ of the people by the official for the official.” At the end 
of it all they would be in a position to revise -their opinions 
as to the beneficent Tesults-of the French Revolution, and to 
go into the question of whether Macaulay was a “ historian ” 
or something altogether different which is known by a rnucli 
less flattering name. 

In the January number of. the Church .Quarterly 
Review appears a just and wise, examination of the 
question whether a Royal Commission is necessary with 
a view to reforming-the University of Oxford. It is 
written by one of the small number of University 
authorities whose influence is likely to be felt outside their 
University-—Dr. Spooner, the Warden of New College. 
We do not call their numbers small by way of reproach, 
for many officials unknown outside their University or 
College have done more useful work within those spheres 
than colleagues well-known to the world have done else¬ 


Theseare precisely the sentiments expressed by the gentler 
language of the schools, which we have been shouting 
during the past year in the strident tones required in order 
to be heard in the Babel of the dailyand weekly Press. We 
do not know whether Dr. Spooner means this Government 
presided over by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman or Mr. 
Asquith—we think not—or any Government whatever, we 
mean the latter. . 


We cannot quite Sympathise even with Dr. Spooner’s 
more moderate thunders against “ the large number of idle 
and luxurious undergraduates-by which the University and 
its teachers are, it is contended , encumbered and over¬ 
whelmed.” (The italics are ours.) We have before pro¬ 
tested at the naughty vandalism of these babies. But 
Surely a few dogs’ tails, even of the best breeds, should be, 
in the eyes of the Politician and the Social Reformer, a low 
price to pay for bringing Alcibiades under Socratic 
influence. It is as much the duty of the Universities and 
their teachers to control erratic flames of temperament As 
to blow up feeble sparks of knowledge with the bellows of 
the lecture and examination. We doubt whether the main 
body of weak Exhibitioners eventually do better service to 
the State and society than the ill-behaved boys, who are 
such a scandal to Dr. Paget and even to Dr. Gore. 


As rcgaids the purely scholastic end of a University, we 
can again fully sympathise with Dr. Spooner when he states 
that: 

A University exists primarily hot to foster or enforce a certain 
standard of education in bodies external to itself, but to impart the 
highest kind of instruction and training in different branches of know¬ 
ledge to all those who wish to avail themselves of its. services.” 

(The italics are again ours.) This is the liberal view of a 
University. Again, we have expressed it many times. 
Attempts are continually being made by what is called, 
broadly, the Liberal Party in politics, practically the 
Radical, or Socialistic, or Nonconformist section of it, 
to cut tne University coat out of the working-man’s cloth ; 
to make use of the revenues, anti _tbje very., names of 
universities to found final grade board schools ; in fact, to 
abolish the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin. 
It is for this, reason that-we have so often, and even 
violently, deplored the growing-practice of highly-trained 
andable writers connected with the Universities of devoting 
their talents exclusively to turning ouf crowds of super¬ 
ficial upper-giade text-books, and neglecting' seriOus' wbrk 
on their particular subjects. They seem to us to repudiate 
the very mother that bore them ; their education might as 
well have stopped at the Training College. 


Though We are generally in favour of retaining rather 
than of abolishing forms which have been long established, 
on the ground that they give colour to life, we are inclined 
to think that" kissing the book ” as a preventive of perjury 
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might as well be abolished. It is a nasty custom, and 
possibly unwholesome, and it would be difficult to say what 
effect, if any at all, it has on the witness whose veracity it 
is supposed to stimulate. The New Testament has now 
become so common a volume, through injudicious hawking, 
that it commands no more respect than the railway-guides 
and hotel advertisements among which it is disseminated 
with pious intent. The particular copies tendered to 
witnesses are also usually not only of the commonest, but 
of the most unclean. We have also often wondered 
whether any text at all is contained within their covers. A 
great poet used to relate that when as a sceptical school¬ 
boy he was taken too much to church by a devout 
mother, he had Theophile Gautier’s “ Mademoiselle de 
Maupin ” bound as a Church Service, in which he read 
with edifying devotion. We wonder what the nasty little 
volumes tendered by Commissioners of Oaths contain. 
Perhaps ready-reckoners, provided with the idea that they 
are for use on the Day of judgment. That is a fine idea, 
which might have good effect. We present it to the Law. 
As to kissing, we wonder whether the volumes are ever 
kissed. Although we have often made statements upon 
oath without committing perjury or refusing to “ kiss the 
book,” we have never been able to stomach the actual 
kiss ; a stage salute has always proved sufficient. 


The other day, a man giving evidence in a case before 
magistrates kissed the Testament and proceeded to 
answer questions seemingly quite truly, when the eye of 
the counsel who was examining him suddenly fell on 
features so incompatible with a due regard for the text 
that he felt bound to inquire whether the witness was by 
any chance a Jew. He owned to the fact, but excused 
himself by explaining that he was an English Jew, and did 
not “ follow religion much.” On further inquiry it tran¬ 
spired that he did not know what the Pentateuch was. 
However, he was put through the ceremony of kissing 
that compilation. It is a question whether a “ Testament,” 
having a suggestion of a will about it, and consequently of 
valuables, would not have had more effect on the mind of 
this ingenuous Jew than a “Pentateuch,” which would 
rather suggest a hall of entertainment or a residential 
space. 


We also wonder whether the formality prevents the con¬ 
scientious witness from concealing facts when a higher 
duty, unrecognised by English law, compels him to do so. 
We hope and think not. We remember hearing a just and 
eminent Judge, who still adorns the Bench with general 
esteem, trying a case of wife-murder committed under 
great provocation, in which not only the children but the 
remoter relatives and neighbours of the murderer committed 
“ perjury ” up to the eyes in order to save the murderer, 
without incurring even a remonstrance from anyone. The 
poor murderer was hanged, deeply penitent, justly we 
think. It was a case when human justice corresponded 
best with Divine mercy by severity. But we have had 
special confidence in that Judge ever since, because he 
appeared to us to recognise that to those half-barbarous 
witnesses true equity lay for them in legal perjury. The 
Court volume of the Gospels got worn that day, by a right, 
illegal usage. 


A correspondent writes:—I see by a paragraph in the 
Westminster Gazette that an immense advance has been 
made since the early days of State elementary education. 
At first, it seems, the list of compulsory subjects was 
restricted absolutely to Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic; 
now, drawing, observation lessons, Nature-study, music, 
hygiene, and physical training are all of obligation : 

To a great extent (says the Westminster) we owe this development 
to the enlightened policy of the Progressist thinkers amongst us. 

I am sure we ought to be very grateful to the Progressists, 
but why does not the writer of the paragraph include the 
New Pronunciation of the English Language in his list? 
I live opposite to a school where music is carefully and 


constantly taught ; the children have acquired the difficult 
art of dropping a semitone per minute. But the accent 
employed is even more interesting than the tone-system. 
Here is a favourite school-song: 

Flahrs, luvly flahrs, in a garden yeh my. see, 

The rowses there wilh their reuby lip, 

Penks the 'unny by loves teh sip, 

Teulips, teulips, gy as a butterfly’s wing, 

Merrygolds rich as the crahn of a king, 

Rich as the crahn of a king. 

But none seh fair teh me, 

None seh fair teh me, 

As these wild wood flahrs, 

Sweet wild flahrs. 

It should be noted that the present orthography of the 
English language being clumsy and antiquated, the true 
pronunciation is very imperfectly given. We must wait, 
I suppose, for the production of a Progressist Alphabet 
before we can denote with any accuracy the very 
interesting vowel modifications which maybe heard during 
the singing of " Flahrs.” 


We have already indicated in these columns our lack of 
belief in the Licensing Bill. Still, we cannot help admir¬ 
ing thoroughgoing enthusiasm, whatever the cause in 
which it is displayed, and it is a pleasure to note the fiery 
zeal that Mr. Winston Churchill brings to the support of 
the Bill. 

All social reform (he says in his manifesto to the electors of North- 
West Manchester), all commercial efficiency, wait on its success. The 
health of English manhood, the happiness of English homes, the 
virtue and ascendancy of our race and age are involved in this 
tremendous effort. 

The trumpet gives forth no uncertain sound, and this is 
as it should be. One respects Mr. Churchill, and one wishes 
him good luck in his electoral adventure. He is a zealot, 
even a fanatic, in the cause of teetotalism, but he must 
obviously suffer many discomforts and inconveniences for 
the sake of his belief. 


For we are quite sure that with such a thoroughgoing 
advocate it is not a matter of words merely. There are 
said to be proprietors of Liberal papers who suffer no 
strong drink to appear on their dinner-tables, but are by no 
means averse from whiskey-and-soda in the smoking- 
room. Such men are, no doubt, good Liberals, but not 
such good Liberals as they might be. But Mr. Winston 
Churchill is of the stuff of which martyrs are made. The 
appearance of the champagne is, one feels, the signal for 
him to quit the tables of the greatest, and he must be quite 
debarred from membership of those gilded drinkxng- 
shops which are called clubs. This must be both 
unpleasant and inconvenient; but if all reform, commer¬ 
cial efficiency, health, happiness, virtue, and the unfading 
crown promised in the Scriptures 10 the Upper Dog are 
involved in the matter of Drink, we feel assured that Mr. 
Winston Churchill cannot hesitate. Yet, on consideration, 
why, holding these very strong views, should he support 
the Licensing Bill ? There is not the faintest jot or tittle 
of evidence to show that it will lessen by one farthing the 
drink bill of a single drunkard in England ; it may inflict 
some pecuniary loss on certain people connected with the 
brewing industry ; it can do no good to any human being. 
Sadly, then, we must retract; we must confess with regret 
that Mr. Winston Churchill bears considerably more 
resembance to a politician than to a martyr. 


A recent number of the Architectural Review deprecates 
adverse criticism of the assessors’ final selection of a design 
for the new New London County Hall as “ unsportsman¬ 
like ” on the part of the unsuccessful competitors. That 
may or not be so. But are they the only people who 
object ? Is it not possible that others, not competitors, 
and therefore not open to suspicion of envy, may feel 
equally strong objections against Mr. Knott’s design on its 
own merits, or demerits ? It must have been chosen for 
its internal convenience ; for, as regards its external eleva¬ 
tion, with a monotonous facade corrugated by the stale 
device of rustication, and having an imposing flight of steps 
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leading down into the mud, it is scarcely calculated to 
redeem the ugliness of its surroundings. 


We are glad to print in our correspondence Mr. Hankin’s 
chivalrous championship of a stuffed lion— i.e., the play 
produced by the Stage Society on Sunday, April 5th. But 
we cannot admit that one of the functions of the Stage 
Society is the production of stupid plays by stupid 
beginners, though we share his hope that the author has 
learnt something. “ Obvious sincerity and conviction ” are 
not sufficient passports to the Temple of Drama, or they 
should not be so regarded ; otherwise we should have to 
include a great many silly plays which Mr. Hankin himself 
would scarcely admit within the pale. We think that the 
case against Mr. Redford has been damaged by pushing 
forward an insignificant and tedious piece of evidence. A 
work that chronicles the sayings and doings and seductions 
of half-witted people, unaccompanied by any dramatic 
point of view, has less artistic significance than a cinemato¬ 
graph. There is a difference between the nakedness of 
the Rokeby Venus and that of a peep-show. We prefer 
The Broken Melody to The Breaking Point. 


SPIKENARD 

At first the alabaster’s selfish round 
Held all thy fragrance in its prison hard, 

Its cold, ungenerous continent, that bound, 

Close in itself, the wedded fumes of nard 
And caSsia and sweet stacte and ripe myrrh: 

As in a mine the gold is rich in vain 
Or in its cave the jewel cannot blaze. 

She brake the box : lo! all the odours stir 
And flood the house with sweetness, like a main 
That breaks its dykes and drowns the lowland ways. 

So my rich love, lock’d in my heart for thee, 

Did yield no perfume to the world beside : 

But, breaks my heart, and all that’s sweet in me, 

My incense to thee, scatters far and wide. 

John Ayscough. 


CROCUSES 

Here on the grassy banks in gala dress— 

The tinted robes of fragrant-breathing spring, 

In yellow, gold, and purple blossoming, 

They woo the nipping air in loveliness ! 

The spiral grass enfolds them to caress 
These new-born harbingers of love, that bring 
A glow of joy beyond imagining 1 
A thrilling hope in winter’s saddened stress ! 

The pallid sunrays cannot smite them yet, 

Until the rustling rain-drops fall to blight 
Their pensive beauty and bedim their light, 

Amid the clamour of the winds that fret, 

Amid the chills that wander to beset 

The tenuous blooms in April’s transient flight. 

Isidore G. Ascher. 
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THE EVER UNFORTUNATE 

The Royal House of Stuart; from its Origin to the Accession 
of the House of Hanover. By Samuel Cowan, J.P. 

2 Vols. (Greening and Co., 42s. net.) 

Such a subject as the history of the illustrious but ill- 
starred Stewart dynasty deserved something better than an 
industrious compilation like this of Mr. Cowan’s. Except 
for the portraits, which are well-chosen and excellently 
reproduced, we find it difficult to say anything in commen¬ 
dation of this work. It is compiled rather than written, 
is by no means invariably accurate, and is quite uninspired. 
'Tis true, ’tis pity ; and pity ’tis ’tis true. 

There is, perhaps, some excuse for the annalistic form 
of the narrative in the extreme scantiness of material 
available to a writer on the earlier Stewarts. Yet surely 
the career of the first James of Scotland should have 
afforded something approaching inspiration to any writer 
with a grain of imagination and a not unpractised pen. 
Mr. Cowan, who is known as a sturdy champion of Mary 
Queen of Scots, might have been thought to possess some 
of the former quality; his experience in writing should 
certainly have saved him from mere baldness and crudity' 
of expression. We suppose that a certain allowance 
of Scotticisms—such as, “homologate,” “conform ” (adj.), 
should be allowed to a Scotsman ; but we really must 
protest, in the name of the English language, against such 
vulgarisms as the constant omission of the preposition lo 
after “ write,” “wrote,” and the clumsy schoolboy locution, 

“ landing at Kent,” “ at Lorraine.” Our long-lost friend 
“genteel” also makes a more strange than welcome 
reappearance, and the odious and all too common “ got 
married” is much in evidence. The rout of an army is with 
this writer always “ route,” and if the Regent Moray was, 
indeed, Queen Mary’s “ uterine ” brother, as Mr. Cowan 
says, we have always misconceived the meaning of the 
word. 

We cannot profess any competence to discuss the 
obscure question of the origin of the Stewarts, and the 
material for the early history of the House is, as the author 
frequently complains, very fragmentary. The Stewarts 
became a Royal House through the marriage of Walter, 
sixth High Steward of Scotland, to the Lady Marjory 
Bruce. Mr. Cowan tells us that their son, King Robert II., 
was sometimes called “ King Blear Eye,” from an accident 
at his birth ; but he makes no comment upon the incon¬ 
sistency of this with the name “ Queen Bleary’s Cross,” 
given to a stone pillar which formerly marked the tra¬ 
ditional spot of the accident to his mother. He makes 
Walter, the Steward, die in 1327 in one place and in 
1326 in another. Why Edward III.’s conduct in com¬ 
pelling the Scotch King David to pay the cost of his 
maintenance was " tyrannical,” because he was married to 
Edward’s sister, is not quite clear ; and we learn on the 
next page that his captivity “was not evidently very 
oppressive.” 

Mr. Cowan is not infrequently obscure, and constantly 
repetitive. In a passage about James III. and his rebellious 
son (I., 269) it is almost impossible to discover which is 
meant by “the Kingand two pages later the statement 
that at the Battle of Sauchie “ the first division of the 
rebels was led by Lord Hailes” is followed, without 
explanation, by a sentence including “ Hailes ” as among 
the Royalists who were slain. As for repetition, it is a 
constant habit. One example is the fatal combat of the 
clans on the North Inch, Perth. After a full relation 
(p. 146), in which, however, the name of only one clan is 
given, and there is no reference to Scott’s “ Fair Maid,” we 
get (p. 162) a passage beginning, “ It was during this reign 
that the clan fight took place at Perth,” &c. 

The assertion that “no proper attempt was made to 
effect an amicable settlement” before Flodden seems 
hardly consistent with the preceding narrative ; and a 
sentence (p. 312) concerning advice given to James IV, on 
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the fatal field is grammatically faulty. An unsophisticated 
reader would be puzzled as to whether James V. ultimately 
married Marie de Bourbon or Magdalen de Valois, ana 
might be equally at a loss as to the identity of the “ Lord 
Methven ” whom, he is informed, Queen Margaret desired 
to divorce. We learn, however, on a later page that 
Margaret (some of whose interesting letters to her brother 
Henry VIII. were printed in extenso): 

had the great misfortune of having a violent, unscrupulous, and 
unfaithful-husband in the Earl of Angus, and -an intemperate, albeit 
drunken husband in Lord Methven. 

The Battle of Shrewsbury is variously stated to have 
been fought in 1403 and 1407, and Richard III. is made to 
succeed his brother Edward IV. We have grave doubts 
as to the historical accuracy of certain other statements in 
the first volume, especially those inspired by the author’s 
bias against Moray, the villain of the piece. It is certainly 
not “ very probable ” that the only person concerned in 
his death was Queen Elizabeth. Nor do we believe the 
assertion to be tenable that Norfolk “fell in love” with 
Mary Queen of Scots. Trajan’s motto (p. 475) seems to 
have been misprinted ; and French is usually erratically 
accented. 

The present reviewer is far from sharing the popular 
view as to the inaccessibility of the Scot to a sense of 
humour. But Mr. Cowan is hardly a shining proof of its 
falsity. He writes concerning Janet Lady Glamis, that she 
was tried “for the inexcusable crime of poisoning her 
husband; ” and why, if “ he was rather an enemy than 
otherwise to the Douglas faction ” (her own family), it can 
be said to “ complicate the matter ” is scarcely apparent. 
In Vol. II. we are informed that Naseby “ was an unfor¬ 
tunate battle for the King,” and that “ the King was in 
trouble after this battle.” We learn also that “ Parliament 
and Army were not altogether in sympathy,” and that 
Queen Mary II. of England “ stationed constables at the 
corners of the streets who were to capture puddings and 
pies on the way to bakers’ ovens,” by way of getting the 
Sabbath observed. But perhaps the most signal instance 
of the author’s simplicity (shall we call it ?) is a note on 
Stair’s wife, the connection of whom with a celebrated 
character of Sir Walter’s is not, by-the-bye, hinted at: 

Stair's wife was nicknamed the Witch of Endor. It was said she 
had cast spells on those whom she disliked, and that she had once 
been seen in the likeness of a cat, seated on the cloth of State by the 
side of the Lord High Commissioner. This is a pure fable. 

A later passage concerning the popular legend as to the 
upright coffin at Kirkliston is only less naif; and there are 
others—Cromwell’s pact with the Devil before Worcester, 
for instance. 

Mr. Cowan’s historical competence may be gauged by 
his indiscriminating citations of historians such as Hume, 
and his entire neglect of modern authorities like Dr. 
Gardiner. He follows Macaulay almost blindly, and is 
naturally quite unfair to James I. and James II., though it 
is true he shows some appreciation of the Chevalier de St. 
George, and even in one place says a word for Claverhouse. 
But what shall we say of a historian who considers the 
Massacre of Glencoe “ the most outstanding Scottish event ” 
in William III.’s reign, and does not even mention the 
Darien affair, which so nearly wrecked the Union ? That 
the English people did not love Elizabeth would be an 
assertion hard to defend ; and that “ Laud and his party 
were plotting the restoration of Popery” is as far as 
possible from the truth. That the Infanta was “ much 
attached ” to Prince Charles is a statement on a level with 
that connecting Buckingham’s assassination with his general 
unpopularity. Why does Mr. Cowan call the Grand 
Remonstrance “ the famous remembrance,” and the 
Occasional Conformity Act “the Toleration Act for the 
Protection of Episcopacy ” ? Why does he term Mon¬ 
mouth “ heroic ” and write of Shaftesbury being " elected ” 
President of the Council ? He frequently contrasts Epis¬ 
copacy with Protestantism, and appears to be under the 
impression that English clergymen always preach in black 
gowns (II., 462). 

Among minor inaccuracies we have Henrietta Maria 


landing in Burlington Bay (II., 97), a Secretary of State 
named Morrin (221), and, apparently (278), a confusion 
between James II. and his grandfather, for the former was 
certainly not deficient in personal courage, whatever other 
faults he may have had. 

Mr. Cowan indulges in no less than three discussions 
upon the conduct of his countrymen in surrendering 
Charles I. to the English Army—all of them futile. We 
fancy that he exaggerates Queen Anne’s share in the 
Union, on which he discourses sensibly, and he writes as 
though William of Orange had been the first whoever 
entertained an idea of such a thing. Some interesting 
documents and letters are interspersed in the narrative, 
though their relevance to the subject may often be ques¬ 
tioned ; but Mr. Cowan never seems to have formulated in 
his mind a clear conception or scheme of his work, so that 
these things seem to tumble in haphazard. The execution 
of Baillie of Jerviswoode was doubtless an iniquitous 
proceeding, and one which created much stir in Scotland, 
but to call it “the last event of moment in the life of 
Charles II.” is surely a somewhat curious use of language. 
The reconciliation of the whilom Merry Monarch to 
Roman Catholicism might, one would say, take precedence 
of it. We can hardly include Mr. Samuel Cowan, J.P, in 
the ranks of historians. 


A REAL TRANSLATION 

The Tragedies of Sophocles. Translated by Dean Plumptre. 

(Routledge, is.) 

Dean Plumptre’s translation of Sophocles has many more 
competitors to-day than when he first gave it to the world. 
But it may still claim to hold its own as one of the most 
satisfying of them all. Sophocles is perhaps the most 
difficult of the three tragedians to render happily into 
English, for his work bears, more obviously than in the 
case either of ^Eschylus or of Euripides, the stamp of a 
high and beautiful personality. We think that a true lover 
of Sophocles would find it a hard task to be entirely just 
to Euripides, and we are certain that he will regard 
yEschylus as the forerunner of a greater man. “ ^Eschylus 
does right, but does not know why he does it,” but 
Sophocles strives to do right, because he knows what 
right is. Euripides very rarely rose to any such level, and 
while it is indeed hard to believe that the same man can 
have produced the wretched screed which goes by the 
name of the “ Electra ” of Euripides, and also such a play as 
the “ Medeia,” or, in a lesser degree, the “ Hippolytos,” in 
reading Sophocles we are tortured by no such unevenness of 
value. It is not merely that the tone of Sophocles’ plays 
is lofty throughout; it is their deep and wholesome con¬ 
viction, their sublimity of faith, which lifts them above the 
moral level of all other Greek poetry—and, indeed, above 
all Greek philosophy. Plato cannot offer, for all his rain¬ 
bow imagination, a higher hope than that which Sophocles 
can feel and convey in the farewell speech of Antigone, or 
in the deep humanity of the closing scene of the “ Aias.” 

Resignation and power, intense religious feeling and 
human sympathy as intense, an exquisite sense of dramatic 
atmosphere, are the great glories of Sophocles, and above 
all, for him death is not the end. The life beyond, though 
it be seen but through a glass darkly, is not the murky 
world of gibbering shades that Odysseus saw and that 
Achilles dreaded. Nor is it an aimless “ paradise ” of 
emotionless happiness, but a consummation of hopes, a 
sweeping away of doubts and injustice, a reunion of friends, 
a completion rather than an end of life ; in short, the future 
promised of the Mysteries, the gift of the incarnate Divinity : 

T pit oA/Jioi 

icecMU fipo r»v, 01 roura Sep^Styrrs tMtj 
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Dean Plumptre was singularly happy in his rendering of 
those passages which bring out this dignity and hope in 
death. True, it would be hard to miss the spirit of a play 
like the “ Antigone.” Antigone glories in her deed ; scarcely 
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more than a shadow of regret falls across her mind for the 
life she is leaving ; there is a future for her beyond the 
gates of the living tomb. And it is she and not Kreon, 
who triumphs ; the sentiment she inspires is not so much 
pity as a joyful admiration and understanding. And even 
in the splendid lyric passage, the most famous of all 
dramatic lyrics —tput drUart nix **—the prevailing note, 
below the poignant human tragedy, is but a prelude to the 
still more magnificent outburst at the very gates of the 
grave. The contrast is sharp, but not inharmonious, and 
Dean Plumptre’s translation well performs the task of 
reproduction: 

Yes! O ye men of this my fatherland, . 

Ye see me on my way, 

Life’s last long journey, gazing on the sun, 

His last rays watching, now and nevermore ; 

Alone he leads me, who has room for alt, 

Hades, the lord of death, 

To Acheron’s dark shore, 

With neither part nor lot in marriage rites, 

No marriage hymn resounding in my ears, 

But Acheron shall claim me as his bride. 


O tomb, my bridal chamber, vaulted home, 
Guarded right well for ever, where I go 
To join mine own, of whom, of all that die 
As most in number Persephassa owns ; 

And I, of all the last and lowest, wend 
My way below, life’s little span unfilled ; 
And yet I go, and feed myself with hopes 
That I shall meet them. 


In his translation of the “ Aias,”the heightof tragic despair 
is reached in the rendering of the chorus —storm <»#«>*• : 

O dark that art my light, 

O gloom to me most bright, 

Take me, take me as your habitant, 

Take me, for neither to the race of gods, 

Nor yet of men enduring but a day 
Can I, as worthy, look 
For any help in need, 

But she, the child of Zeus, 

Goddess of mightiest power, 

Mocks at me unto death. 

Where from her presence 'scape, 

Where wandering shall I dwell ? 

Ah 1 O my friends, if my life. 

Like the life of these brutes, is brought low 
And our chase is the hunting of fools, 

Would that the host wielding its two-handed spear 
Might smite me down at a stroke. 


O ye paths of the wave ! 

O ye caves of the sea 1 
O thou grove on the shore 1 
Long time, long time have ye kept me, 

Where Trola stretches her coasts ; 

But never, yea, never again, 

Shall ye receive me alive ; 

This let the wise understand. 

O ye waters that flow 
Hard by, as the stream runneth on, 

Scamandros, by Argives beloved, 

Never again shall ye see 

This man who speaks to you now, 

Like whom .... (though the vaunt be great 
Yet will I speak it out) 

In all the army that from Hellas came, 

Troia found no one else ; 

And now I lie in this dishonoured plight. 

The excuse for so long a quotation must be that by no 
other means is it possible to convey any adequate idea of 
the power and fidelity of rendering with which Dean 
Plumptre endowed the lyric passages of his translation. 
Indeed, it is doubtful whether any other translator has ever 
conveyed with such force the peculiar charm of Greek 
dramatic lyrics. A prose translation cannot pretend to do 
so : a rhyming translation introduces an element so utterly 
foreign to Greek tragedy as to destroy at the outset all 
sense of reality. A still greater skill might have preserved 
strophic-antistrophic syllabic correspondence, but apart 
from the lack of that correspondence, it is hard to see that 
the rendering fails in any way to present the values of the 
original. The translator succeeds in making the work of 
Sophocles known to many who have no Greek: but more 


than this, he interprets for them the very spirit of the 
work : and it is to be hoped that this reprint may carry 
further still the knowledge of that spirit, at once the 
strongest, the tenderest, and the purest expression of 
religious conviction in the unspoilt days of Greece. 


THE GREAT ARCHBISHOP 

Life of William Laud. By the Rev. W. L. Mackintosh, 
M.A. (Masters and Co., Ltd., 3s. 6d.) 

Few characters in history have been the subject of so 
much wilful misunderstanding as Archbishop Laud. 
Macaulay, writing in the true spirit of Whig intolerance, 
declared that he entertained for the great Royalist Prelate 
“ a more unmitigated contempt than for any other 
character in our history.” On another occasion he 
dismisses him as a “ridiculous bigot,” and this verdict 
has been subsequently adopted by scores of writers whose 
acquaintance with the subject has in all probability been 
limited to a cursory reading of Macaulay’s famous essay. 
It has been reserved for a small group of less partial and 
better qualified historians in our own time to rescue from 
obloquy the memory of a saintly man and a wise adminis¬ 
trator. 

Mr. Mackintosh’s biography leaves little to be desired. 
Writing from the avowed standpoint of an Anglo-Catholic, 
he nevertheless contrives to render full justice to his oppo¬ 
nents. If we have one complaint to make, it is that Mr. 
Mackintosh has thought it necessary at times to adopt a 
more or less apologetic attitude on questions where we 
should have imagined no apology was needed. 

It is impossible to write of Laud without taking some 
account of the religious condition of England at the time 
in which he lived. Laud was pre-eminently a religious 
reformer. On his accession to the Metropolitan See he 
found the Church of England in a divided state, and he 
set himself, with characteristic zeal and determination, to 
evolve order out of chaos, to “build up the walls of 
Jerusalem.” He was by instinct a traditionalist, and in the 
Anglican Communion he found something that responded 
to the deepest needs of his nature. He loved her stately 
ritual, her well-ordered services. It was the Church round 
which had centred all that was best and most truly lovable 
in the English character. For Puritanism, with its 
separatist tendencies, he had neither pity nor toleration. 
The Ecclesia Anglicana was to him the historic Catholic 
Church of this country. Episcopacy was not merely a 
useful form of Church government, admirably adapted to 
the ecclesiastical requirements of the times, as many of the 
seventeenth-century divines appear to have taught; it was 
of the esse of a true Church. The Puritan conventicle had 
become a centre of unrestrained lawlessness. False 
doctrine, heresy, and schism were rampant. The stone altars 
had been removed from the churches, to be defiled by the 
village dogs. The Holy Table was frequently placed in the 
middle of the church, and the members of the congrega¬ 
tion placed their hats upon it. Laud ruled that it should 
be transferred to the east end of the church, and reverently 
railed round. “ The altar,” he said boldly to his judges at 
his trial, “ is the greatest place of God’s residence upon 
earth—greater than the pulpit; for there it is, Hoc est Corpus 
Meum, mis is My Body ; but in the other it is at most 
but Hoc est Verbutn Meum, this is My word ; and a greater 
reverence is due to the Body than to the Word of the 
Lord.” The Archbishop’s action was the signal for a storm 
of malignant misrepresentation and abuse. Public opinion, 
carefully directed by a gang of unscrupulous fanatics, was 
to prove too strong for the reformer, and it became 
apparent that Laud’s murder was only a question of time 
and opportunity. 

Of the so-called trial it is difficult to write calmly and 
dispassionately. Deprived of counsel, and with mountains 
of manufactured evidence produced against him, the aged 
Prelate was yet able to establish his innocence, and the 
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baffled and infuriated Commons had to resort to the 
unworthy device of a Bill of Attainder. His only crime 
had been that he had proved too faithful a son of the 
Church for whose sake he was prepared to lay down 
his life. 

What clamours and slanders I have endured for labouring to keep a 
uniformity in the external service of God, according to the doctrine 
and discipline of this Church, all men know and I have abundantly felt. 

These are among his last words, and in them may be 
found the key to the whole of his ecclesiastical policy. 

The extent to which the English Church has benefited 
by the example and martyrdom of Laud it is impossible to 
surmise. He has been accused of superstition, and certain 
isolated and detached passages from his diary have been 
adduced in support of the charge. We need not labour 
the point. But his munificent bequests to the University 
of Oxford, his patronage of learning and the arts, his 
friendship with Chillingworth and Hales, afford abundant 
proof that he was free from the least suspicion of intel¬ 
lectual intolerance. His collection of Oriental manuscripts 
was unequalled at that time in any part of the world. In 
the words of one of the ablest and most sympathetic of 
his recent biographers : 

He had .... many of the characteristics of the great Prelates 
of the Renaissance, with just that change which its ideas underwent 
on English soil. He was a great builder and a patron of art, a scholar, 
and a politician, a priest with a love of comely order and the seemly 
dignities of public worship. He delighted to read and to control the 
literature of the day ; he would accept dedications and encourage 
struggling writers. There was a certain formality about it all, viewed 
from without, a sort of sober stateliness of pose such as the Italian 
painters give to their church ceremonials and the backgrounds of 
their cardinals. But with Laud there was a more than English 
impatience at any ceremonial that was meaningless, and there was 
behind all the deep piety that let no touch of paganism from 
scholarship or art enter into the scheme of his life. 

We are grateful to Mr. Mackintosh for his frank and 
fearless presentation of the great Archbishop who, in the 
expressive words of Canon Mozley, “ saved the English 
Church.” 


PORTABLE PROPERTY 

Precious Stones. By W. Goodchild, M.B., Ch.B. With a 

Chapter on Artificial Stones by Robert Dykes. 

(Constable and Co., 6s.) 

This is a simple and business-like book about precious 
stones. It is not a strictly exact manual upon a minera- 
logical subject, and for the most part the author’s excur¬ 
sions into chemistry and optics can be followed by readers 
with no technical training ; but, on the other hand, it is not 
the compost of quotations from Pliny, Anselmus Boetius 
de Boot, and Dumas p'crc which, with the addition of a 
few reflections on the Urim and Thummim and the detail¬ 
ing of a few superstitions about the therapeutic properties 
of certain crystals, makes up more than one work on this 
subject. There is no reference in the index to a Duke of 
Brunswick or a Duke of Burgundy, to Cagliostro or Cleopatra, 
to the Great Cham or the works of Habdarrahmanus, but 
Dr. Goodchild contrives to be thoroughly interesting with¬ 
out the assistance of stories of intrigue and crime or of 
romantic legends. The ground which he covers has been 
extensively gone over in the well-known treatises of Mr. 
Edwin Streeter and Mr. Harry Emmanuel, but this latest 
work on precious stones is on a higher scientific plane, and 
deals with the mineral flowers— a popular phrase which is 
opposed to every line in Dr. Goodchild’s book—more closely 
as a branch of mineralogy and less distinctly as a matter of 
aesthetic luxury. The author’s point of view has probably 
been that the study of precious stones—what they are, 
where they come from, and why they are precious—is one 
of public concern. For generations upon generations, as far 
back as any historical records are forthcoming, men and 
women have.been buying and selling .and stealing and 
forging the seven or eight combinations of silicon, 
aluminium, carbon, and water which make up our.diadems 
and carcanets, and the same game goes on as merrily as 


ever nowadays. But we have to-day many more people 
who wear gems, for some sort of jewellery is within the 
powers of acquisition of even the ten-pound householder ; 
and we have also many more gems, for new sources of their 
production are being discovered regularly, and new sub¬ 
stances'—the spodumene compounds, for example—are 
found to possess the requisite decorative virtues ; while the 
waste of cut stones is necessarily slow, because one of the 
essential qualities of the stone that is worth cutting is its 
durability. Hence with more people wanting gems, more 
people able to purchase them, and more of them to be 
purchased, the knowledge of their value and of the reasons 
upon which that value depends becomes more necessary 
to the world at large. Precious stones are no longer used 
as funds by kings, but, in the words of Mr. Wemmick, 
they remain a very convenient form of portable property, 
and many another man besides Mr. Jagger’s confidential 
clerk has said to himself “ My guiding star always is—Get 
Hold of Portable Property.” 

Dr. Goodchild’s opening chapters, dealing with the 
modes of origin of precious stones and their physical 
properties, introduce the subject in an orderly manner. 
He follows a classification put forward by the late J. G. 
Goodchild, his father, in connection with certain Scottish 
minerals, and divides the sources of gems into two great 
classes—the epigene minerals and the hypogene minerals. 
The epigene minerals—those formed by downward filtra¬ 
tion under low temperature—include all deposits on the 
land, in fresh water, in closed bodies of water, or at the 
bottom of the sea ; all those minerals produced by altera¬ 
tion of pre-existing minerals in situ —a good example of 
such being the substance known as serpentine, the beautiful 
rocky material of which vases and plaques are made 
wkh excellent effect; and all those minerals where the 
constituents have been dissolved within the lithosphere 
and subsequently redeposited at lower levels—to which 
class belong the true agates, the opal, and the turquoise. 
Among the hypogene minerals, which are mostly of hydro- 
thermal origin, and are usually connected with some mani¬ 
festation of elevatory or volcanic movement, are ranged 
the coveted crystals more properly known as precious 
stones—namely, the diamond, the corundum crystals 
(namely, the ruby, the sapphire, the Oriental amethyst, and 
the Oriental topaz), spinel and chrysoberyl, the emerald, the 
aquamarine, and the garnet—to mention only the stones with 
which we are all familiar. Having explained this method 
of classification, Dr. Goodchild proceeds to givfe a brief but 
sufficient account of the physical qualities of these crystals, 
and here his explanation of the phenomena to be observed 
when light acts on a gem is quite comprehensible, and 
therefore quite useful. Those physical properties of a gem 
which are dependent upon light are the ones which have 
always given it value more than any other; the Indian 
native placed the diamond on the forehead or chest of his 
idol because it glittered and flashed with the colours of the 
rainbow; and the paramount reasou why diamonds are 
interesting to us at the present day is the same—we prize 
them because of the character of their response to light ; 
their scarcity and their durability are additional, but only 
secondary, causes of our good opinion of crystalline carbon. 
What actually happens to a ray of light when it falls at a 
certain angle upon the plane surface of a diamond is 
not in the least difficult fur any one who knows a 
little physics to understand, but we are not all as 
yet taught elementary physics in our schooldays, so that 
many of us will be grateful to Dr. Goodchild for his lucid 
little exposition of the optics of diamonds, inasmuch 
as we see that all our best precious stones are cut in 
deference to optical rules upon the general plan adopted 
for the cutting of diamonds into brilliants. There is no need 
to plunge here into a disquisition on refraction, dispersion, 
and polarisation, particularly as such physical phenomena 
could not be described and explained in a better or briefer 
manner than that employed by the author; but we recom¬ 
mend the reader to master Dr. Goodchild on these matters 
before proceeding to the detailed description of the various 
gems, as he-will then understand Why the-square, flat 
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emerald may be thin, and yet be a most effective and there¬ 
fore valuable stone, why it may be an economical process 
to cut down a crystal of twenty-five carats into a brilliant 
of ten carats, and why the prices asked in the Rue de la 
Paix for cabochon stones are very usually extortionate. It 
may be said that no man requires to be his own jeweller 
any more than he requires to be his own doctor or lawyer, 
and that the man who obtains a smattering of technical 
learning on such a subject as precious stones merely exposes 
himself to the temptation to pit his very rudimentary know¬ 
ledge against the practical and intimate equipment of the 
dealers. The same can be urged against the pursuit by the 
amateur of anything whatsoever. Of course there will 
always be persons who esteem the little lore which is their 
own higher than any possessed by others ; they cannot be 
helped, and it is of no consequence whether they are 
cheated or not. It is not suggested that on the information 
contained in this book any man would be well advised to 
buy parures at Christie’s, nor would he find that arguments 
derived from reading it would have much effect in Bond 
Street if he wanted to depreciate an intended purchase ; 
but a general comprehension of the principles which guide 
the buyer and seller in valuing precious stones can 
be learned from Dr. Goodchild's book (with perhaps 
a little supplementary reading), and the chances of such 
information being useful are increasing with the increasing 
dissemination of gems—good, bad, and indifferent, and 
chiefly indifferent—among the public. Executors, for 
example, ought not to be blindly dependent upon the state¬ 
ments of official valuers with regard to jewellery, for away 
from great centres these experts give some very astonishing 
opinions. The division, again, in family conclave of a 
casket of jewels often leads to grave but quite undesigned 
injustice ; quartz is allotted as cat’s-eye, and sapphire as 
diamond, or, to put the error in the other way, a ruby 
necklace passes to a fortunate lady under the designation 
of "grandmother’s topazes ; ” in this mode what is designed 
to be an amicable arrangement can come to be the source 
of a feud. There are veritable uses in an acquaintance 
with the characteristics of precious stones, and the advan¬ 
tages to be obtained from reading Dr. Goodchild’s book, 
technical manual rather than literary performance though 
it be, are additional to the merit of achieving learning for 
learning’s sake. 

There are different ways in which a book entitled 
" Precious Stones ” may commend itself to the notice of 
readers. It may be a treatise on a branch of mineralogy ; 
it may approach the subject from the point of view of the 
jeweller and salesman ; it may deal with the numberless 
historical episodes and sociological phenomena which 
centre round jewels and to which such constant reference 
is found in literature, alike in our greatest poems and in 
our feeblest novels ; and it may take the shape of a blend 
of all of these. Many books in many languages belong to 
this last class and exhibit a medley of curious statements 
concerning the mystical meaning of certain jew els, their 
supernatural origin and supernatural powers as talismans, 
and their healing influences. Sometimes all this w ears a 
literary and erudite air, but, as a matter of fact, it is not 
a hard task to collect quotations of every conceivable kind 
having precious stones as their theme, and the inclination 
of a writer who is making up a book towards the use of 
such handy padding can be comprehended. The occurrence 
of allusions to gems in all ethnological records and in all 
the traditions of folk-lore have made it certain that every 
literature of every people will contain material for colla¬ 
tion. Princes and rulers in the earliest days of history 
put their money into jewels, and kept the working of mines 
in their own hands as the simplest way of amassing capital 
and heaping up revenue. Naturally they encouraged such 
notions as that some jewels could only be obtained 
by the perilous slaughter of a reptile in whose head 
or liver the gem was secreted, or that some mines were 
guarded by dragons whose tutelary activity meant death 
for the intruder. It was natural, again, that the barbaric 
possessor of jewels should like to spread the idea that 
attempts to assassinate him would be fruitless, because of 


the talismanic power of his ring or his brooch ; and that 
robbery of his property would also be poor business for 
the thief, owing to the convenient way in which the stones 
would change colour or crack in a criminal clutch. Stories 
of this kind abound, but they have found no place 
in Dr. Goodchild’s scheme. Nor does he levy any 
tax upon poets, and this is hardly to be regretted, 
for, truth to say, the use of jewels in poetic similes 
is too often stale and unhappy. The lips of girls are 
not like rubies, the sea is not like a sapphire, the mead 
is not like an emerald. The thing above all things in 
a gem is not its colour ; the thing which distinguishes the 
topaz from marmalade, the garnet from a holly-berry, and 
the moonstone from a tear-drop, is the hard, unchanging 
nature of the stones. It is not for its colour alone that 
a gem is valued, but because that colour is fast; and similes 
that lay no stress on the permanent character of a gem are 
faulty, conventional, and only made tolerable by the 
persistent usage of the best craftsmen. When St. John 
pictured the foundations and walls of the Heavenly 
Jerusalem “garnished with all manner of precious stones,” 
he wrote a passage of unerring splendour; he was imaging 
for us the eternal home of the Eternal God, of which 
permanency and brilliancy should be the striking features. 
But when the seventeenth-century song-writer dwells upon 
caresses bestowed by lips of coral framing teeth of pearl 
we feel that he is describing a ^570 American denture, 
and not anything that a sane man would desire to be 
kissed by. 


MR. SWINBURNE’S TRAGEDY 

The apportioning of praise or dispraise for poets is a 
large office and full of pitfalls, though, as everybody knows, 
it is usually undertaken with a light and easy heart When 
poetry is reviewed or “ noticed ” the issues at stake would 
appear to be oi the simplest, inasmuch as, broadly, they are 
supposed to involve little more than the emolument of 
the reviewer and the complacence or chagrin of the 
reviewed. In point of fact, however, it is not only vital to 
the poet, good or bad, that he should be competently 
appraised, but it is vital also to considerable numbers of 
other persons who, considering them in the bulk, may not 
believe that they know anything about poetry at all. It 
has been observed of the people of England that, despite 
their alleged indifference to the arts, they will buy and read 
good poetry in quantity. The great and abiding instance 
in point, of course, is Shakespeare, after whom come 
Milton, Cowper, Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley, Brown¬ 
ing, and Tennyson. All of these have become familiar 
on the lips as household words. The reading and 
enjoyment of them is not confined to any special class of 
persons, literary or otherwise. They are for all men, from 
their youth up, and we question whether there is a man, 
woman, or speaking child in England to-day who has not 
in some sort been touched by them, and is not in some 
sort acquainted with their work, even if it be to the extent 
only of a loose end of rhyme, or a phrase or line, or as who 
should say “ quotation ” which has passed into the currency 
of everyday speech. And in accounting for this pheno¬ 
menon, it seems to us, the philosophers are too apt to overlook, 
or at any rate to under-estimate, that force which we call 
criticism. Certain it is that no man makes fame with his 
own trumpet. He may write like an angel and perish, 
unless he have those around him who will keep on saying 
the approving word which is the open sesame to the public 
understanding. And we must remember also that so 
powerful is this kpproving word, that it has been known to 
waft fools into popularity, which, of course, is most sad. 
We have indulged in the foregoing slight homily after 
several readings of Mr. Swinburne’s new tragic playlet, 
The Duke of Gandia, which comes to us from Messrs. 
Chatto and Windus in very neat form and on very good 
paper. If it were possible for us to dismiss from our 
minds the received facts about Mr. Swinburne The Duke of 
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Gandia would move us so to do. But it is neither possible 
nor desirable that we should forget what manner of poet 
Mr. Swinburne is and what manner of riches he has 
brought to the poetic treasury of his country. With this 
remembrance before us our duty by The Duke of Gandia 
becomes the m:>re difficult. We shall venture the opinion, 
however, that the criticism of the period will have all its 
work cut out to secure for The Duke of Gandia any sort of 
recognition as an important work of itself. Practically we 
may best describe it as one of the pieces of a master which 
does not happen to be a masterpiece : 

CassAR. 

Now, mother though thou love my brother more 
Am I not more thy son than he ? 

Vannozza. 


Have I more Spaniard in me—less of thee ? 

Did our Most Holiest father thrill thy womb 
With more Italian passion than brought forth 
Me? 

Vannozza. 

Child, thine elder never was as thou— 

Spake never thus. 

Caesar. 

I doubt it not. But I, 

Mother, am not mine elder. He desires 
And he enjoys the life God gives him—God, 

The Pope our father, and thy sacred self, 

Mother beloved and hallowed. I desire 
More. 

Vannozza. 

Thou wast ever sleepless as the wind— 

A child anhungered for thy time to be 

Man. See thy purple about thee. Art thou not 

Cardinal ? 

CAiSAR. 

Ay ; my father’s eminence 
Set so the stamp on mine. 1 will not die 
Cardinal. 

Reading these lines—and they are the first of the play— 
one has difficulty in supposing that one is reading the real 
Mr. Swinburne. In any case, one argues, we have here 
quite barebone Swinburne, and a surprising jerkiness of 
manner which should be deplored and rebuked even in 
lesser poets. This jerk to which we refer occurs con¬ 
tinually right through the poem, with the result that one 
is compelled to exercise no little patience in reading, and 
really never reads with pleasure. The trouble is caused, 
of course, by the juvenile trick of placing the caesura of 
certain lines after the first or second syllable : 

God alone 

Knows. 

Cardinal ? Canst (hou dream I had rather be 
Duke ? 

Hold loveliest of all living things to love 
This. 

Thrust not out thy thorns at heaven, 

Rose. 

Deride not God, 

Lucrezia. 

Thou my Cardinal, 

Canst think not to be scourged and. crucified. 

Ha? 

Dost thou sleep 

Here in His special keeping—here—to-night, 

Brother ? 

I never called thee yet 

Fool. 

And so on and so forth. It is really too childish. Milton 
may have done it on occasion, but Milton certainly did not 
do it thirty-seven times in a matter of a few hundred lines. 
We shall, no doubt, see all sorts of defences put up, simply 
on the ground that Mr. Swinburne is Mr. Swinburne, and 
has his own knowledge of what blank verse should be. 
On the other hand, it is sure-that blank verse should net 
annoy and irritate - r and -this is exactly what the blank’ 
verse. of The.Duke of - Gandia does, -Now, if a man' 
chooses to paint .a -mmiature and takes * the .precaution 
to bespatter. :it with- gratuitous-Jamp’tyackj be'. can 
scarcelyJto-ijoiiMder 'the merits, of- the 
proper paint. But because 'we' are * dealing' with "Mr.' 


Swinburne we will look a little deeper than the mechanic 
surface. When we do this, however, it is to suffer 
similar disappointments. The work moves one only to 
feelings of disgust for every character which appears in it. 
There is nobody to pity, nobody to love, nobody to admire, 
and not even anybody from whom a civilised being may 
take a fearful warning. Whether a poet is within his right 
to concoct a tragic episode which exhibits these grave 
defects it is not for us to assert. The man who figures on the 
Tea-tax posters would probably say, “ It don’t seem right 
to me ; ” though we shall hazard no such pronouncement. 
And as The Duke of Gandia is riddled with a mechanical 
fault, and can serve no imaginable moral or spiritual 
purpose, we might have hoped that it would contain at 
least a passage or a line for the memory. There is no 
such passage and no such line. Therefore, to return to our 
homily, we shall trust that the criticism of the time will 
refrain from the further pointing out of beauties in The 
Duke of Gandia which do not exist. The natural desire to 
be courteous to a poet of Mr. Swinburne’s achievement and 
eminence goes without saying. But that desire should not 
be allowed to override the critical judgment, and it certainly 
should not be cultivated to the excess of praising Mr. 
Swinburne for his sheer faults. 


“ MODERNISM” 

There are many paths, many ways; and it is usually an 
ungracious and a foolish person who does nothing but 
proclaim in strident accents the fatality and futility of every 
track save that which he himself is following. But, when 
every allowance of charity and reason has been made, it 
remains that one road is always to be disallowed, and that 
is the way on which those stand who proclaim that the 
goal does not exist—that there is not, indeed, in any 
real and efficient sense, any way at all. There have always 
been people of this sect; it is conceivable that in the 
wilderness there were scientific and rational Jews, broad, 
liberal-minded men, who perceived that the journey of the 
tribes was a vivid Oriental allegory ; that, while the desert 
was real and true enough, the talk about the land flowing 
with milk and honey was a mere flourish, a pious fraud, 
justified, perhaps, by the literalism and simplicity of the 
days of bondage, but without any true fulfilment in the 
nature of things. “ Here,” these enlightened ones might 
have said/ 1 is the only Promised Land which we or any one 
else will ever see. In the natural order we shall never get 
out of the wilderness, for the very good reason that there is 
nothing but wilderness in the universe ; the Land of Canaan 
is a poetic dream. Still, if we journey faithfully, if we are 
constant in the performance of humanitarian and philan¬ 
thropic work, if we help our fallen brother, if we carry 
the burden of the weary, if we cherish kindly senti¬ 
ments about everybody—then the desert shall blossom 
like the rose, and we shall achieve not the mythical 
splendours and delights of an imaginary Promised Land, 
but the very real reward that always attends unselfishness.” 
And, in the same way, there may be many allowable and 
indeed admirable divergencies in the region of the arts ; a 
man may love Homer with such a fervent and consuming 
devotion that he has no corner left in his heart or soul or 
mind for the cultus of Sophocles ; or, again, one may be so 
rapt into the mystery world of Malory that “ Pickwick ” 
may seem vile, unclean, profane, a vulgar tale of mean 
streets and mean people, in which the Holy Vessel has 
become a brandy-bottle. Very allowable are both these 
loves and these hatreds—one would never be angry with a 
man who said that he loved the “Arabian Nights” too 
.well to tolerate the naturalism of “ Tom Jones ”—but here, 
again, there is a.path that is condemned, which is marked 
:with a “ No Thoroughfare,” which- bristles with man-traps 
and. spring-guns ;.and this is the path which denies the 
"very existence of art of any kind ; which 4 ooks on all litera¬ 
ture, painting, tnu§ic, architecture, as an odd remnant from 
the pre-scientific days, from’the- time' vybten- primitive 
'ihafl; tofeset by all*kindvT>f iilnsoty fe nfrr t , •flfas'ory -loves, 
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groundless desires and apprehensions, devoted himself to 
performing a vast conjuring trick, of the which trick we call 
some portions Religion and others Art. So, according to this 
school, Aphrodite is hocus-pocus, the Parthenon is hocus- 
pocus, Chartres Cathedral is hocus-pocus ; Homer, the 
New Testament, and the Queste of the Sangraal are all 
hocus-pocus. This is called the scientific standpoint, and 
it owes its name, no doubt, to its utter lack of all scienlia , 
properly so called. One is sorry to have to say that 
* l What we Want,” an open letter to Pius X. from a group 
of priests, translated by the Kev. A. Leslie Lilley (Murray), 
belongs very distinctly to the "scientific” school, to 
the way which is No Thoroughfare, which means waste of 
time, waste of temper, weary feet, heated brains, and a 
wood of thorns at the end of the journey. To take an 
example. These Italian priests—who, I suppose, would 
call themselves Modernists—spCak as follows : 

- When we'have . . . , .'to explain the relations between God 
the Father, Jesu«, and humanity, while we recognise all the beauty of 
the doctrine built up by Scholasticism, and agree in its religious 
content, we yet cannot have recourse to the ontological terms, 
“ person," “ essence,” “ nature,” “ hypostases,” “ processions." As the 
modem habit of mind does not attach to these any meaning which 
corresponds with reality, it is returning to exactly the same moral and 
intellectual conditions as those of the first Christians, or of the humble 
and simple-minded Christians of our country districts who know 

nothing of these rational categories.So, again, to explain 

the Eucharistic Mystepr, we cannot, for similar reasons, adopt the 
theory of Transubstantiation unless no one is to understand. 

Now, at first sight, and on reading the first words of the 
passage that 1 have quoted, it might be imagined that these 
Modernists were the most faithful Catholics in the world, 
devout believers in the Christian faith as it is expounded in 
Holy Writ, by the Fathers, and in the scholastic philosophy. 
Their sole anxiety would seem to be as to the terms they 
are to use in teaching the faith; their only protest is against 
the compulsory employment of the technical language of a 
highly systematised theology in their discourses to simple 
and unlettered folk. One can confess with all one’s heart 
that if this be the basis of Modernism, then Modernism is 
the most reasonable thing in the world, and one would be 
sorry to understand that the Roman Catholic clergy were 
forbidden to use any modern equivalent word or words for 
such terms as “ hypostasis ” and " circumincession.” But is 
this all the content of Modernism ? What about the passage 
on the Eucharist ? Here it is no longer a case of preferring a 
clear word before an obscure ; the priests simply say : " We 
cannot adopt the theory of Transubstantiation,” and in 
place of this “ theory ” they give an explanation of the 
great Mystery of Faith which, one imagines, would have 
pleased Zwingli, which would scarcely have satisfied Calvin, 
which Luther would most certainly have anathematised. 
This is surely not agreeing with the religious content of 
Scholasticism; it is not agreeing with the religious content 
of Christianity, unless the faith was hidden from the 
faithful till the arrival of the Swiss “ Reformer ; ” and 
when on another page we find these Modernist priests 
expressing their sympathy for Mr. Tyrrell, we are forced 
to conclude that their assent to the propositions of 
Scholastic Christianity is a mere passing politeness, not 
meant to be understood literally. For, to take the question 
of the Eucharist, Mr. Tyrrell’s doctrine is as follows : 

Dogma apart, and taken at its lowest, the Eucharist remains for you 
the sacrament of communion and incorporation with that mystical 
“ Christ crucified” the Christ regarded as the "central and super- 
eminent figure round whose Cross are gathered the Christs of all 
ages, races, religions, and degrees”], an act by which you offer 
yourself to be received into that Divine company or spiritual organism, 
to be made a sharer of its faith, its hope, and its love, to give your own 
body and blood “ for many for the remission of sins.” 

Now this doctrine may be amiable and charming and 
liberal and broad-minded ; but it is not Christianity in any 
common sense of the word ; and so, it seems to me, we 
are enlightened as to what these Italian priests really do 
want- They want that which- “Dr.” Clifford, CahQn 
Hensley Henson, and “Dr.” Campbell want—that is, a 
Christianity which is robbed of all its essential character ; 
a system which is- no longer a magical and mystical 
religion r htJt -a Sfchemfe ©f - universal" philanthropy seen 


against a background of vague Deism. I do not think I 
am unfair ; there is, of course, a certain sense in which a 
eunuch is a man. I need not say that I recognise that the 
Italian priests would require a very different “ set ” from that 
in favour with our English heretics. “ Dr.” Clifford would 
deny the faith in the midst of a " Liberal ” demonstration 
(regarded as the supreme act of worship); Canon Hensley 
Henson would make the Resurrection of Christ contingent 
on a vote of the House of Commons; “ Dr.” Campbell would 
declare the Holy Eucharist to be an intelligent anticipation 
of a vegetarian and non-alcoholic Communist breakfast 
chcz Mr. Eustace Miles ; the Italians, doubtless, would still 
sing Mass in honour of nothing in particular and of noble 
sentiments in general; but the result in each case is the 
same. I am not at all surprised to find that Modernism 
has been defined as “ the heresy which contains all the 
heresies and errors of the past;” indeed, one could find 
no better definition than this ; no better, phrase to 
summarise that impulse in men -which continually surges 
up, declaring in. very various idioms that there is no world 
of vision and wonder, that there is but earth and humanity, 
and that we have got to make the best of both. This is, 
indeed, the heresy of all heresies, masquerading sometimes 
under the most curious disguises, putting on now and again 
the vestments of the “occult” sciences, but always con¬ 
stant to the one idea, that man is the master and measure 
of all things. "Ye shall be as gods, knowing good and evil; ” 
as in the Garden, so in the modern world, in the world of 
Modernism. I speak with apology ; for I, an Anglican, 
have no right to intervene in the internal matters of the Holy 
Roman Catholic and Apostolic Church ; still, there are 
points which truly concern “ common ” Christianity, in 
which the old-fashioned Wesleyans, if such there be any 
longer, are deeply interested ; and, whether the Roman 
Church be pleased or displeased, it seems to me fitting that 
one voice at least should be raised against this Atheism in 
a chasuble, against this shabby and squalid attempt to show 
that the Faith of the Saints is a synonym for the doctrine 
of the “ man in the street.” Ah! we desire to live in 
charity, to believe the best of all men ; but how can we 
reconcile these things ? Our Modernists profess the 
warmest attachment to the Gospel; they say that they, and 
they alone, are the successors of the first Christians ; and 
yet they stumble against this or that dogma because it 
cannot be understood. Have they read the texts : 

The Jews then murmured at Him, because He said, I am the bread 
which came down from heaven. And they said, Is not this Jesus, the son 
of Joseph, whose father and mother we know ? how is it then that He 
saitb, I came down from heaven ? 

The Jews therefore strove amongst themselves, saying, How can 
this Man give us His flesh to eat? 

Many, therefore, of His disciples when they heard this, said, This is 
a hard saying ; who can bear it ? 

From that time many of His disciples went back, and walked no 
more with Him. 

And so, say the Modernist priests, we cannot adopt the 
theory of Transubstantiation “ unless no one is to under¬ 
stand.” And so, I am sorry to confess, say hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of Anglican priests, who confess the 
truth in their hearts, who deny it in their acts, who 
prophesy smooth things in Zion, who talk of the Catholic 
Faith as if it were a musical comedy—something which 
must be presented in popular style if it is to catch on. 
There is the cleric who shudders from the herse at 
Tenebra: his Bishop tells him it is not a lawful 
ornament of the Book of Common Prayer ; and the same 
cleric has " lantern sendees,” with sacred songs by Ira D. 
Sankey : a magic lantern and a white sheet, and the doggerel 
of an American heretic being, doubtless, lawful according 
to the Book of Common Prayer. Let us not be bold to 
exult over ouf Roman brothers; with us, as with them, 
there is n school which declares -that everything is lawful 
which outrages the-CathoJic Faith, The school is a strong 
one, it seems, in both Churches,- but, at leasts it should 
appear underits own colours. Let it appeal, if itwillrto 
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the judgment of the profane vulgar ; but, in face of those 
words of St. John the Divine, let these philanthropists no 
longer pretend to be Christians of any shape or fashion. 
Their part is with the disciples who went back and walked 
no longer with Him, not with the faithful who believed in 
order that they might understand. 

Nay ; let it be understood once for all, the Catholic Faith 
is not a Christy Minstrel or music-hall performance which 
has to commend itself to the suffrages of the majority. It 
may be quite true that they who live to please must please 
to live, but a Catholic priest is not by any means to be 
reckoned in this company. The Catholic religion is, or 
should be, the everlasting witness of heaven above on earth 
below ; the continual reminder of the futility, and vanity, 
and absurdity of most of our mortal aims. It is the stalest 
of old tales this ; it is the oldest of old texts, and yet it must 
be re-enunciated again and again, for it is very evident 
that it is not yet of common knowledge. There are, I 
suppose, many definitions of Christianity, but I believe that 
the definition which really prevails, which is of authority 
in the very best circles of the Anglican Church, is 
this—How to belong to the Athenaeum Club, decently, 
respectably, splendidly. No doubt there are many 
divisions and sub-divisions in a treatise which has not 
yet been issued. For example, there must be a heading- 
worldly Prosperity. On the one hand, it is shown that 
betting, unless on the largest scale, with persons of acknow¬ 
ledged social position, is highly disreputable, irreligious, 
and a national scourge; while operations on the Stock 
Exchange, prudently conducted, on the best information, with 
fortunate results, are the backbone of English commercial 
life, and a credit to our common Christianity. Though at 
the same time failure in this path may be very disgraceful. 
Example : The Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
accepted Eucharistic plate from Mr. Hooley when he 
was successful, and returned it when he became the object 
of popular denunciation. And so forth, and so forth ; and 
I am reminded of an advertisement that I once saw in 
Shepherd’s Bush : “ Funerals conducted with Decency, 
Solemnity, and Respectability.” And, again, there is 
another curious instance : A pious woman has opened in 
Western London a chapel of rest and meditation, which 
she has caused to be adorned with paintings, illustrating 
the passage from things temporal to things eternal. To 
this place enter the Bishop of London, who immediately 
observes that it would be a capital spot for meetings. For 
meetings ! Cannot one see it all ? Here, in this quiet 
place of rest, where men may stay and think for a moment 
how vain is all their work, how vain is vanity, and all 
in vain ; how behind the ugly fog of business, and 
Imperialism, and Liberalism, and Conservatism, and 
Church wardenism, there are still the everlasting splendours; 
that even in modern “ civilised ” London the Quest of 
the Sangraal is not impossible ; that behind the songs of 
the “ Merry Duchess of Guttenberg” resounds the inexpres¬ 
sive chant of the angels. Here, says the Pastor of the 
People of London, is the place for public meetings. Here, 
beneath the glowing walls, let us discuss the Mission to 
Borrioboola Gha ; let us consider how we shall insist on 
trousers and chemises, and the decisions of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council as part of the faith once 
delivered to the saints, while we decide that we must not 
press the petitions : 

By the mystery of Thy holy Incarnation; by Thy holy Nativity and 
Circumcision ; by Thy Baptism, Fasting, and Temptation ; by Thine 
Agony and Bloody Sweat; by Thy Cross and Passion ; by Thy 
precious Death and Burial; by Thy glorious Resurrection and 
Ascension ; and by the coming of the Holy Ghost. 

Lest, of course, the simple natives do not understand. 
Here, beneath the symbols of the eternal, let “ Mr. 
Chairman ” take his stand; let the Bishop of Blank lega¬ 
tion rise to “ a point of order ; ” let the blessed words 
“ Hear, hear,” “ No, no,” resound ; let there be re-enacted 
under decent, Church-like disguises, the meeting of the 
United Metropolitan Improved Hot Muffin and Crumpet] 
Baking and Punctual, Delivery Company, witji a capital of 
five millions, in five hundred thousand shares of ten pounds 


each. Here let the mystery of iniquity of brewing beer 
be denounced, here be demonstrated the saving truth that 
the wine of Cana was non-alcoholic, here be advanced the 
claims of the great-grand-nephews of the clergy, here be 
finally proclaimed to the world the Great Gospel of Anglo- 
Saxondom—that the prosperous shall inherit the earth. 
Where is the prophecy of Isaiah :—And in those days, 
saith the Lord, there shall be a Chair upon the earth, and 
a Vice-Chair amongst the nations. And they of the utter¬ 
most parts of the earth shall say " Hear, hear,” and many 
Resolutions shall be passed in My Name, saith the Lord of 
Hosts. Where is the passage from Isaiah showing that 
the City of London and the House of Commons shall be 
as it were as fountains of water, and as the shadow of a 
great rock in a dry and thirsty land ? When the Lord 
turned again the captivity of the Stock Exchange : then 
were we like unto them that dream. 

It should be enough for good Catholics to demonstrate 
the utter wickedness of all this “ modern spiritit should 
be enough for thinkers of mediocre intelligence to demon¬ 
strate the silliness of it all—as though one should say, 
argon has been discovered; the Peckham Protestants 
Procest against the Literal Resurrection, so we must give 
up the Mass ; but it is perhaps necessary to show that this 
modern scheme, besides being foolish and false, is also 
futile. It really does not pay ; and against that sentence 
Modernism surely cannot appeal. Three hundred years 
ago or more the Blessed Reformers discovered that 
Englishmen were dolefully ignorant of the Christian 
Faith, because the services were in Latin; the said 
services were accordingly translated into English. See the 
result: of all creatures on earth the English Churchman is 
most ignorant of his religion ; the Common Prayer-book 
is a puzzle to him ; auricular confession is to him a Popish 
innovation, fasting on Fridays a superstition ; the disciples 
of the medicine-man can give a more intelligent account 
of the mysteries than he. So this squalid, and stupid, and 
ungodly scheme has failed in the one aim which it 
attempted, and the result of “ popularising ” the Catholic 
Faith has been to drive half the population outside th/e 
pale of the Church. And from the point of view of litera¬ 
ture—Has any one pondered the Prayers on Special Occa¬ 
sions, composed and issued by the late Archbishop Tait ? 
And our music ? Is it necessary to argue the question as 
to the superiority of plainsong over the efforts of Smart 
and Goss ? And our hymns ? Here is the one side : 

Ecce panis Angelorum, 

Factus cibus viatorum : 

Vere panis fitiorum, 

Non mitiendus canibus. 

In figuris praesignatur, 

Cum Isaac immolatur: 

Agnus Pascbae deputatur : 

Datur Manna patribus. 

Bone Pastor, panis vere, 

Jesu nostri miserere: 

Tu nos pasce, nos tuere : 

Tu nos bona fac videre 
In terra viventium. 

Tu, qui cuncta scis et vales : 

Qui nos pascis hie mortales : 

Tuos ibi cormnensales, 

Cohaeredes et sodales 
Fac sanctorum avium. Amen. Alleluia. 

And the other : 

Jesu, gentlest Saviour, 

Thou art in us now ; 

Fill us lull of goodness 
Till our hearts o’ertlow. 

Multiply our graces, 

Chiefly love and fear, 

And, dear Lord, the chiefest, 

Grace to persevere. 

And now our Fathers in God are attempting the cure. 
Having discovered that half England is Anabaptist, or Inde¬ 
pendent, or Wesleyan, they are going to draw the strayed 
sheep back into the fold by showing that the English 
Church is more Anabaptist than the Anabaptists, more 
Independent than the Independents, more Wesleyan than 
the Wesleyans ; it being .also provided that “ our beloved 
Church ” words more snug lying for “ reverent Agnostics ” 
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than any other community. In a word, we proffer all the 
comforts of home, and everything as nice as mother makes 
it; so daily do we blaspheme and deny the Holy Catholic 
Church, the Cloud of Witnesses, the Assembly of the 
Firstborn, and the Lord that bought us. The tactics of 
the quack-medicine vendor, the intelligence of Earlswood, 
the religion of the Prince of this World (who has another 
name)—to these ends has come Britain, once the abode of 
the saints. Our Bishops may not be passionately certain 
as to the Resurrection ; but, at all events, they forbid us to 
sing the hymns of the fourth century—pending, no doubt, 
an enabling Act of Parliament and the latest results of 
scientific investigation. 

I am sorry that space does not allow me to deal with 
“ The Spiritual Return of Christ Within the Church,” by 
Richard de Bary (Murray), or with “The Golden Sayings 
of Brother Giles” (Fisher Unwin), both of which books 
may be earnestly recommended as antidotes to the fooleries 
that we have been considering. 

Arthur Machen t . 


STAGE CHILDREN: AN IMPRES- 
. SION AND A MORAL 

I do not know that at any time Hastings is a very lively 
place. The houses have acquired a habit of being vacant, 
and even the front, with its bath-chairs, its band-stands that 
are silent on Sundays, and its seats upon which one may not 
smoke, is more suggestive of Puritans and invalids than of 
pleasure. If Time should suddenly drop a week from the 
due order of days it is easy to imagine that those bath- 
chairs, those unfragrant shelters, those much-labelled 
houses would startle the dreaming tourists with vacant 
faces of dead men. But when in late March the day has 
squandered its gold, and the earth is saddened with the 
gentle greyness of the dusk, when, moreover, the cheerful 
sea has deserted the shore, creeping far out to leave dull 
acres of untrodden sand, waste and bitter with salt, a man 
might surely be forgiven if he cried aloud against the 
extreme cruelty of Nature, the timid injustice of man. 

Being of Anglo-Saxon blood, I did not give definite 
expression to the melancholy which the quenched sea¬ 
scape had invoked. I contented myself with leaning on 
the rail, and sneering at the art of the cripple who had made 
mathematically exact scratchings of Windsor Castle and 
the Eddystone Lighthouse on the sand. There was some¬ 
thing almost humorously impertinent about that twisted 
figure with one foot bowing and hopping for pennies in 
front of a terrible back-cloth of dreamy grey. How could 
a man forget the horrors of infinite space, and scratch 
nothings on the blank face of the earth for coppers ? His 
one foot was bare so that his Silver-like activities might 
not spoil his pictures, and when he was not hopping he 
shivered miserably. As I saw him at the moment he stood 
very well for humanity—sordid, grotesque, greedy of mean 
things, twisted and bruised by the pitiless band of Nature. 

And then in a flash there happened one of those miracles 
which rebuke us when we lack faith. Through the 
shadows which were not grey but purple there burst a 
swarm of children running on light feet across the sands. 
They chased each other hither and thither, stooped to 
gather shells and seaweed, and inspected the works of 
the cripple with outspoken admiration. Regarding my 
mournful and terrible world in detail, they found it 
beautiful with pink shells and tangled seaweed and the 
gallant efforts of men. So far from being terrified or 
humiliated by the sombre wastes of sand and sky, they 
made of the one a playing-ground, and woke the other 
with echoes of their shrill laughter. Perhaps they found 
that the sea was rather larger than the Serpentine, perhaps 
they thought that the sands were not so well lit as Kings- 
way ; but, after all, they were making holiday, and at such 
a time things are different. They-laughed at space. 

For these were London children, and all the resources, 
of civilisation had not been able to deprive them of that 


sense of proportion which we lose with age. The stars are 
small and of little importance, and even the sun is not much 
larger than a brandy-ball. But a golden pebble by the 
seashore is a treasure that a child may hold in its hand, 
and it is certain that never a grown-up one of us can own 
anything so surely. We may search our memories for 
sunsets and tresses of dead girls, but who would not give 
all their faded fragrance for one pink shell and the power 
to appreciate it ? So it was that I had found the world 
wide and ugly and terrible, lacking the Aladdin’s lamp of 
imagination, which had shown the children that it was 
a place of treasure, with darkness to make the search 
exciting. They flitted about the beach like eager moths. 

Yet on these children civilisation had worked with her 
utmost cunning, with her most recent resource. For 
they were little actors and actresses from Druiy Lane, 
touring in a pantomime of their own ; wise enough in the 
world’s ways to play grown-up characters with uncommon 
skill, and bred in the unreality of the footlights and the 
falsehood of grease-paints. Nevertheless, coming fresh from 
the elaborate make-belief of the theatre and the intoxicating 
applause, they ran down to the sea to find the diamonds 
and pearls that alone are real. If this is not wisdom I 
know not where wisdom lies, and, watching them, I could 
have laughed aloud at the thought of the critics who have 
told me that the life of the stage makes children unnatural. 
There are many wise and just people who do not like to 
see children acting, forgetting perhaps that mimicry is the 
keynote of all child’s play, and that nothing but this instinct 
leads babies to walk upright and to speak with their 
tongues. Whether they are on the stage or not, children 
are always borrowing the words and emotions of other 
people, and it is a part of the charm of childhood that 
through this mask of tricks and phrases the real child peeps 
always into the eyes and hearts of the elect. 

And this is why I know nothing more delightful than the 
spectacle of a score of children playing at life on the 
stage. They may have been taught how to speak and how 
to stand, and what to do with their hands; they may 
know how to take a prompt, and realise the importance of 
dressing the stage ; every trick and mannerism of the 
grown-up actor or actress may be theirs ; yet, through their 
playing there will sound the voice of childhood, imagi¬ 
native, adventurous, insistent, and every performance will 
supply them with materials for a new game. So it was 
with these children, whose sudden coming had strewn the 
melancholy beach with pearls. I had seen them in the 
dimness of a ballet-room under Drury Lane Theatre ; now, 
with a coin, I bought the right to see them on a stage built 
with cynical impertinence in the midst of the intolerant sea. 
The play indeed was the same, and the players, but the 
game was different. The little breaks and falterings which 
the author had not designed, the only half-suppressed 
laughings which were not in the prompt-copy, bore no 
relationship, one might suppose, to the moral adventures 
of Mother Goose. But far across the hills the spring was 
breaking the buds on the lilac, and far along the shore the 
sea was casting its jewels, and even there in the theatre I 
could see the children standing on tip-toe to pick lilac, and 
stooping on the sands to gather pearls. They did not see 
that they were in a place of lank ropes and unsmoothed 
boards soiled with the dust of forgotten pageants and 
rendered hideous by the glare of electric lights ; and they 
were right. For in their eyes there shone only that place 
of adventure which delights the feet of the faithful, whether 
they tread the sands, or the stage, or the rough cobbles of 
Drury Lane. To the truly imaginative a theatre is a place 
of uncommon possibilities ; our actors and actresses, and 
even our limeli.srbt-men, are not imaginative, and so, I 
suppose, they find it ugly. The game is with the 
children. 

And truly they play it for what it is worth, and they are 
wise enough to know that it is worth all things, alike on 
the boards of the theatre and on the wider, but hardly 
less artificial, stage of civilised life.. We, who are older, 
tremble between our de6ire for applause and our unconquer* 
able dread of the angers of the critical gods and the gaping 
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pit, and it is for this reason that every bitter-wise adult 
knows himself to be little better than a super, a unit of a 
half-intelligent chorus, who may hope at best to echo with 
partial accuracy the songs and careless laughters of the divine 
players. There is something pathetic in the business ; for 
we, too, were once stars, and thought, finely enough, to hold 
the heavens for ever with our dreams. But now we are 
glad if the limelight shines by accident for a moment on 
our faces, or if the stage-manager gives us but one indi¬ 
vidual line. We feel, for all the sad fragrance of our old 
programmes and newspaper-cuttings, that it is a privilege 
to play a part in the pageant at all. The game is with the 
children ; but if we are wise, there is still somewhere 
at the back of the stage a place where each one of us can 
breathe the atmosphere of enchantment and dream the 
old dreams. No Arcadia is ever wholly lost. 

- Richard Middleton. 


THE SPIRIT OF MAN 

Certain people are always to be met who hold to the 
opinion that success has come rather when they are happy 
than when paunch or pocket is full to the load-line of 
tranquillity, and “ Queer ” is the distinguishing and honour¬ 
able adjective diligently applied to them by practical 
ersons whose pleasures take shapes more or less rotund, 
ues more or less florid. Finest prosperity is that of the 
queer people when in quiet, infrequent hours they are 
given for a sign some white, wonderful bloom of thought 
o be bound thriftily with the pale posy of dreams which 
they have plucked on their lonely way. At such times 
common things of earth, most ordinary events of life, link 
themselves as a bridge of boats across a stream, whereon 
they may venture a little excursion to the misty banks of 
a new country; the hand that imprisons secrets incom¬ 
municable relaxes. Indefatigably the crowd still plays the 
game, takes hazardous kicks at the goal, or scores laborious 
centuries, and the few watch; but, thus observant, standing 
aloof, yet not scornful, they perceive the wide spaces of 
mystery and silence, shadow and gleam, which encircle 
that hoarse, restless throng, and are fain to consider them 
of immeasurably higher significance than the quest of the 
cacophonists. 

The popular idea that mystery appertains solely to 
antiquated and ghost-like things—ruined castles, Burmese 
pagodas, shrivelled fakirs, Greek temples—is a supposition 
most misleading. If on a wet night, mounting an omnibus 
that passes a certain big junction, you survey the splendid 
sweep of shining rails, the abacus of tri-coloured signal- 
lamps, the gyrating steam, shot with fierce cones of light 
from engine-fires, the small, sombre figures moving down 
there in the murk, can you resist a thrill of vague curiosity, a 
sense as of an unseen note of interrogation behind it all ? 
It simply means, retorts the materialist, proud of his 
pathetic hard-headedness, that you can buy a pink or 
yellow ticket, board a train, and journey where you will. 
That is doubtless a useful fact, but it in no way satisfies 
that persistent question-mark. 

Trees are familiar enough ; walk through the fields and 
reflect wherein the beauty of a tree consists. We say this 
column or fresco or that building is beautiful; but let one 
plaster scroll slip out of position, one flower be the wrong 
colour, one cornice lower than its complementary, and the 
work of art becomes an unsightly horror. Yet not a single 
line of a tree is accurately balanced by another. Taken as 
a whole, it comprises an assembly of exquisite curves and 
pleasing angles—unsymmetrical, but contenting the eye 
of the beholder as nothing else does. We, in our imita¬ 
tions and limitations, are driven to. the laws of perspective 
and geometry in order ta construct our town-balls; our 
patterned wall-papers, onr. tolerable ornaments; .the tree, 
knowing naught of sculptnre .or Athenian contours, just 
-grows;; Its: leaves might have: been square,-' oblong, 
circular; instead L they assume-an endless ‘variety' of 


inconsequent serrations; how rigid and sad are the 
twisted iron copies on our towering lodge-gates! Its 
branches might have issued at severe right angles; but 
we find the slim, almost feminine stateliness of the poplar, 
the languid arch of the willow, the chubby pollard, the 
stalwart, masculine dignity of the oak. This is an objective 
mystery; there is another, when, hushed in summer calm, 
the trees wait and sigh through the livelong day, or when, 
wrenched by lusty gales, the shrill leaves cry, the branches 
writhe and wrestle, the great trunks groan. What are they 
trying to express ? “ A bird of the air shall carry the voice, 
and that which hath wings shall tell the matter.” 

Sometimes, at long intervals, we realise how things 
inexplicable and imponderable invest every moment, 
waking or sleeping. In the street, perhaps, a minute 
comes when you are suddenly stricken with a feeling of 
incompetence, uncertainty; the noise of traffic merges to 
a roar—it might well be the lapse of water headlong into a 
hollow pool, an incomprehensible, eerie sound. Things seem 
unreal; or is it that their reality has so intensified that they 
emanate a strange, oppressive intelligence ? You draw a 
long breath, and glance round. What sea of hallucination 
floods the city ? What means this sublime farewell in the 
sky, the silent conflagration of sunset ? : 

Falls from afar the blood of God, like rain .... 

Immortal agony ! Eternal pain ! 

Whence comes the quick longing to bend over the white, 
weeping face of this tiny unknown child looking up at you? 
Why is that old man with bleared, hopeless countenance 
and mis-shapen, filthy hands, wearily offering a box of 
matches to an interminable procession ? Why is this other 
man shouting monotonously from the footboard of a ’bus, 
and a third, weatherbeaten, grey, inured, gazing patiently 
ahead into the welter that booms through the ravine of 
dusky buildings? Why are you here, critical and con¬ 
scious ? A woman’s eyes meet and cling to yours for a 
rich moment in the crowd. You are afraid to look round 
at her lest others misunderstand ; she also is afraid, and so 
you both pass on with the little life you lived in that moment, 
and never meet again. If you had spoken, would she have 
laughed, or frowned and turned away, or—tremendous 
thought—would she have understood ? What divine 
ambassador has been at your side, touching your shoulder 
and bidding you behold that “ Magic Shadow-show ” ? If 
you could seize the mood, prolong it, might not some still, 
small voice, some exalted word, come from that obscure 
chamber of the dwelling whose doors seem for ever fast ? 
“ Who knoweth the spirit of man, that goeth upward ?” 

These things do not happen, say the pleasant, bluff, two- 
dimensional people, busily trudging across their Flatland 
(so busily that they have no time to waste in dreams, albeit 
a few minutes can be spared to mock the dreamer); and if 
they did, would be unimportant. True; perhaps not, to 
them; but they do happen, and have to be arraigned 
when we cast the accounts of the hours at close of day. 
There are more adventures of the soul than of the body. 
Let two men voyage on the same boat to some city in the 
southern hemisphere, both equipped with the conventional 
number of senses, identical accuracy of eyesight, similar 
keenness of hearing. From the deck of the liner they 
scan the splendour of the constellations so intricately set 
upon the purple dome. “ A fine night,’’ remarks one ; and 
that is all. Does he comprehend what he is doing ? The 
other knows that from a fresh view-point he is looking off— 
neither up nor down, but off—the planet of his birth into 
the sleet of stars that drives through eternity, among which 
his home is but an imperceptible speck—yet a speck which 
carries salt sea-winds strong as wine, clouds and mountains 
and rain, and hope, joy, love, sorrow, and all other things 
that make up the- life of a man—and death. He knows 
that as this earth “ spins like a fretful midge ” morning and 
noon and night are but words on men's tongues, and that 
all without is darkness unfathomable. He hears the soft 
seethe and fall of the curling wave at the ship’s bows L and 
remembers that every particle of water hv that ’-lovely, 
luminous apex which divides and spreads lack toward the 
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cold Northern oceans whence he came, contains a hardly 
numerable multitude of living organisms. The hour for 
him is a mystery, a vision ; but it is as real to him as the 
mast-head spark that moves in curious ellipses against the 
zenith while the vessel surges onward. Who would grudge 
him his extra world ? 

Is it any wonder that men are to be found who style 
themselves Pantheists ?—that we still do, in one form or 
another, worship the ancient Pan ? We see the god in the 
flower, in the hill, in the snow, in the star; vaguely we 
adore in the wind fragrant from the heathery moor, or 
solemn as the whispers of a Cathedral organ, among the 
dark aisles of the firs. Loving the “ sinless summer 
carol” of the lark, we seek also the reason for his 
passionate song. Taking our microscopes, we discern a 
world’s commotion in a water-drop. Devising a rule 
whereby to measure the universe, we search the parallax 
of a distant sun only to discover that our mighty base-line 
of a hundred and eighty millions of miles is. insufficient to 
displace the image, and with ringing brains we turn away. 
Annihilating the past, we watch our earth robing herself 
through the fire and flood of remote ages ; peering forward 
to when time’s hand shall eagerly clutch his final minute, 
on that unnerving brink we front the derision of silence. 
Then, perchance, we surrender to the mystery, and weave 
our fantasies, and dream our dreams, imagining, it may be, 
that the magnificent lights in heaven are but lamps held by 
patient angels in that terrible outer gloom to illumine the 
coming of some royal onrushing world which we have 
never seen, chords of whose spheral music are yet trembling 
along black infinities of space ; lamps which, their purpose 
accomplished, shall be swiftly dashed down, to burn for a 
few aeons and flicker out in a stifled flare, dead. The 
mystery overwhelms us. We feel the beating of invisible 
wings, and hope ; glimpsing, we imagine, the winsome 
face of truth, it is besmirched and transfigured in ghastly 
masquerade, and our hope, like a poor little sparrow, lies 
fluttering to death in the dirt. In a dolour of defeated 
thought we are more than ever aware of an intensely real 
longing to pierce the veil. What great symphony is it of 
which we catch here and there a low, agitated harmony, a 
fugitive echo ? 

Was the preacher right when, after his reiterated 
pleasures and pains, he concluded, “all that cometh is 
vanity”? Philosophy is cold. Science, erecting her giant 
superstructures of theory on hillocks of knowledge, huge 
factories of unstable hypotheses to explain her foundations, 
fails. Love, who “ looked forth as the morning, fair as the 
moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an army with 
banners,” now stoops to plant her immortelles in the mould 
covering the form loved best and needed most, knowing 
only that the veil has thickened—the veil that once, strong 
with lover’s laughter, she had thought to thrust aside. 

Yet we smile, and see “ as through a glass, darkly,” and 
seek for the dawn. Some of us, perhaps, may find it, but 
it is bright with tears. 

Wilfrid L. Randell. 


SHORTER REVIEWS 

The Spirit of Parliament. By Duncan Schwann, M.P. 
(Alston Rivers, Ltd., 3s. 6d. net.) 

It is impossible for the average Englishman to remain 
entirely unaffected by such an institution as Parliament. 
“The august mother of Parliaments” belongs to the 
pompous phraseology of an older time, and there are those 
to-day who speak, glibly enough, of the “ gasworks.” But 
whatever may be your attitude with regard to the national 
legislative assembly—whether it be one of admiration or 
one of distrust and possibly dislike—you cannot at least 
ignore ft. To e'very thoughtful Englishman the House of 
Commons stands as a perpetual challenge.- In spite of 
-' Press and 'platform, it remains enveloped in mystery. An 
occasi onal visjf to the Sttafigers* Gallery will 'hardly afford 
^-mucb enlightenment - fis -the etudoat af-practfcal politics 


anxious to study at first hand the legislative processes of 
his country. We know that, in a room so small that it fails 
to hold the six hundred and seventy members who have 
been chosen by the country to sit in it, ten thousand laws 
have been talked into being, and we know little else. 

It is for this reason that Mr. Duncan Schwann’s volume 
is a valuable addition to our political literature. For Mr. 
Schwann has taken pity on our ignorance. He has afforded 
us some interesting glimpses into the working of the 
Parliamentary machine. He has brought the gods a little 
nearer to earth. 

Mr. Schwann writes with an enthusiasm which, if not 
infectious, is certainly admirable. The point of view is 
incontrovertibly that of the new Member, of one who has 
hardly had time to surrender illusions, or to acquire that 
surface cynicism which is so valuable an asset in Parlia¬ 
mentary life. He views politics through the magnifying- 
glasses of inexperience, and he finds it possible to write of 
the House of Commons as “ the Custom House at which 
all ideas, political or social, progressive or reactionary, 
fantastic or practical, pay toll ” : 

Gathered together within its confines (he adds) are the sharpest wits 
in the land : bold thinkers and reformers, men with brains of quick¬ 
silver, whose neighbourhood is electric to their duller fellows. 

One is not accustomed to regard St. Stephen’s as the 
meeting-place of the wit and wisdom of the nation, and 
we have ourselves known Members of Parliament whom 
Charity herself would hardly care to describe as either 
witty or wise. But then Mr. Schwann is a new, or at least 
a comparatively new, Member ! 

The abolition of the party system is a subject which has 
been engaging the attention of our political writers for a 
considerable time past, and quite recently a prominent 
London weekly advocated the adoption of a centre-party 
which should embrace all that is progressive in Toryism 
and all that is reactionary in Liberalism—a combination 
from the thought of which, we should have imagined, the 
mind of man would shrink with an instinctive horror. Mr. 
Schwann, however, asserts that we are free from any such 
baleful possibility. His reasons are worth stating : 

The first influence to which I ascribe the probable continuance of 
our two-party Government is the shape of the House of Commons, its 
construction in an oblong, and not the semi-circular form common to 
nearly all foreign Chambers. For from this detail spring important 
consequences. It creates a real physical division between the Govern¬ 
ment's supporters and those of the Opposition, so that all men can see 
the gulf placed between their rival policies. The floor of the House is, 
indeed, a Rubicon, involving real and practical severance from former 
ties and friends for a politician who crosses it. It does not, like a 
circular assembly, in which a continuous half-circle of seats rises tier 
on tier before the President’s desk, allow a gentle sliding into new 
associations by the simple process of moving one’s place nearer to the 
Left or the Right. 

Limitations of space make it impossible for the reviewer 
to follow Mr. Schwann into the numerous ramifications of 
his subject. The book, however, may be confidently 
recommended as an entertaining guide to the uninitiated. 
And it remains to be said that Mr. Schwann is not only a 
charming writer, but an astute politician. For he has 
dedicated this volume “to the 5,545 electors of the Hyde 
Division of Cheshire.” It may be safely assumed that 
when the next General Election comes the 5,545 electors of 
the Hyde Division of Cheshire will not have forgotten this 
subtlest of compliments. 

The Oceanic Languages: their Grammatical Structure, Voca¬ 
bulary, and Origin. By D. Macdonald, D.D. (Henry 
Frowde.) 

For the production of this volume our thanks are due in 
the first place to the liberality of the Australian Govern¬ 
ment. The work has obviously involved immense research, 
laborious industry, and a high standard of erudition. Its 
author, moreover, has used in the course of his researches 
the celebrated work of Sidney Ray arid Codrington, who are 
acknowledged to be the highest linguistic authorities in 
fheir respective fields.- -Hie only other really valuable facts 
in ‘the . book occur m the Introduction (Containing a sdljd 
arid- most welcome contribution to our knowledge of-the 
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people of Efate) and the chapters on the grammar, phono¬ 
logy, and vocabulary of Efatese as a New Hebridean dialect. 
Of less value is the fact that the vocabulary is greatly 
enlarged by the inclusion of a number of parallel forms 
taken from the various languages of the Malayan family, 
not unfrequently identified with Semitic parallels; we 
regret that we must add an emphatic note of warning as 
to the futility of argumentative methods such as those on 
which the author’s theory of Semitic connection is based. 
This theory has been allowed unnecessarily to intrude 
itself into all parts of the volume and considerably detracts 
from the worth of what might have been an uniformly 
valuable and useful pioneering work. A great number of 
the parallels with Semitic given in the Vocabulary are of 
the unscientific, popular, guess-work type, unhappily but 
too familiar to serious students, while other words are still 
more obviously unconnected in origin. Specimens of this 
(we trust obsolescent) method of etymology are : 


end, and his vices were many. In detail Mr. Gibbs 
admits all this, but the general picture is somehow fairer 
than the original. That, however, is the fault of nearly all 
biographers, and it does not go very far in this case. 

The Court of James I. was, perhaps, the most vicious 
in our history, and something, not all, of its blackness comes 
into the earlier part of this book. There is the ghastly 
story of the Somersets—Somerset’s scandalous rise to 
fortune, his wife’s infamy, the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury—all the lust and violence and superstition—it is 
truly terrible to read of. Against it is a blaze of colour— 
gay masques, splendid apparel, lavishness run riot. And 
gentler human sympathies come into this, as into all other 
human histories. Even James, odious as he was, claims a 
sort of pity as we read his pathetic letters to his “ sweete 
boys ” in Spain—Steenie and Baby Charles. Buckingham’s 
fond and faithful wife, Kate, whom he loved and deceived 
so often, is a sadly interesting figure : 


Ekate. 

rarua (boat, ship) 
bulut-i (to plaster) 
buka (to swell) 
goko-i (to scrape) 

nose 

la'gi (wind) 
bue (to pour on) 


Arabic. 

= tnarkab (a boat or ship) 

•a “afiira (to cover) 

= nafah'a (to inflate) 

= hakka (to grind by rubbing, 
hack, cut, pierce) 

«= mikdaj (an oar) 

= ttasama (blow gently) 

= ttaba' (to pour) 


For a statement specifically and in set terms asserting an 
etymological connection between these words and their 
soi-disant Semitic parallels, see Introduction, p. x. Per¬ 
haps the most astounding part of the proof of Semitic con¬ 
nection is that derived from triliteralism, the existence of 
which in the Oceanic languages is said to be “ an irre¬ 
sistible inference,” though we fear that, in view of the 
nature of the argument, there will be few authorities on 
either of these linguistic families, or on the races that speak 
them, who would nat " resist ” it. The methods by which 
the Arabic Ba'ala or Baal, the name of the god, is identi¬ 
fied with uotn or uauola, the chief idol of the Efatese (see 
Vocab. sub not a), are typical of the weaknesses of this side 
of the book. The spelling, generally speaking, is not 
uniformly good, and in analysing words the author in some 
cases takes affixes as forming part of the root, and in others 
takes part of the root as an affix. Examples of the former 
occur on p. 36 (Malay lipat, lapis , contradicted, however, 
on p. 21 ; also Malay malipat on p. 37), and examples of 
the latter on p. 87 (Malay baki, bagi, and kapada). 

The author’s explanations of the Malay numerals 
(dalapan and sanibilan) and the statement that “ they are 
not compound words ” (p. 7) are based, like many other 
statements in support of the theoretical part of the book, 
upon mere assumptions at variance with known facts. 


The Romance of George Villiers, First Duke of Buckingham, 
and some Men and Women of the Stuart Court. By 
Philip Gibbs. (London : Methuen, 15s. net.) 

The history of the first Duke of Buckingham is so 
picturesque and grandiose, and altogether amazing, that it 
would take a very dull historian to make it other than inte¬ 
resting. Mr. Gibbs is by no means dull. He is quick to 
see the points, and he writes lucidly and at times forcibly. 

. He has studied his authorities with care. Sometime we had 
an impression—but it may have been only an impression— 
that he did not quite live in the seventeenth century while 
he wrote. A slight indication of unfamiliarity is on page 
228, where he evidently thinks that the word “crazy,” 
quoted from a letter, had its modern sense, instead of 
meaning simply ill, or as we might say “ shaky.” He does 
not escape the tendency of biographers to be over-kind to 
their subjects, and George Villiers appears in his pages as 
a much finer fellow than he was. For what really does his 
story come to ? His original promotion by James I., solely 
on account of his good looks, was a gross scandal. Placed in 
power, he made one huge mistake after another, and was a 
veritable scourge to bis Sovereigns and his country. He 
had personal courage, and was, for that period, a tolerably 
faithful friend and generous enemy, but there his virtues 


Now I wiU no more write (she writes to him) to hope you do not 
go, but must betake myself to my prayers for your safe and prosperous 
journey, which I will not fail to do, and for quick return, but never 
whilst I live will I trust you again. 

One would have liked to hear more about her and her 
quiet life in the country, while her disastrous lord ruffled 
it abroad. The friendship between Charles and Villiers— 
whom, like his father, he always wrote to as “ Steenie ”— 
was loyal and steadfast, and is a pleasant element in both 
their stories. But Fenton’s dagger was probably a good 
thing for the King, as it certainly was for the country. 


FICTION 

The Daughter. By Constance Smedley. (Constable, 6s.) 

We have looked forward with pleasurable anticipation to 
a new work by the author of “ Conflict,” and we have 
not been disappointed. “ The Daughter ” is well worth 
reading, both because of the excellent way in which the 
plot is manipulated and the strength and fidelity of the 
character-drawing. The theme is an interesting one, 
inasmuch as it deals with one of the problems of the day, 
and faces it in a very bold and unconventional manner. 
Whether Miss Smedley’s solution is a good or even a 
practicable one is an open question, but good workman¬ 
ship, combined with a rare knowledge of human nature, 
enables her to present her theory in a very plausible guise. 
That a girl, however young and quixotic she may be, would 
deliberately sacrifice herself by marrying a man whom she 
has never even seen (and whom she believes to be below 
her in class and education) for the sake of £10,000, to be 
dedicated to the use of the “Neo-Suffragist” Society, is 
improbable to the last degree ; but the girl herself is so 
human, and her subsequent adventures so entirely what 
they would be under the circumstances, that the reader is 
drawn, in spite of himself, into taking a serious view of the 
matter. 

A Melton Monologue. By Diana Crossways. (Alston 
Rivers, 3s. 6d.) 

As the title suggests, hunting is the prevailing topic in 
this book. “ Lady Diana Crossways ” and her husband, 
“ Freddie,” in a laudable attempt to retrieve the fallen 
fortunes of their house, let their country place to a city 
millionaire and take a small hunting-box at Melton. Here, 
in her spare moments, “ Lady Di ” records her impres¬ 
sions of her new surroundings and neighbours in a diary, 
portions of which form the present book. The result of 
her efforts is a very pleasant mixture of sport and gossip, 
with here and there a touch of shrewd self-analysis. The 
entire sketch is very slight. There is a “sentimental 
episode,” but it is treated with a light hand; Lady Di 
returning to the now unencumbered estates with her 
rather grumpy Freddie aiid an apparently unscathed 
heart. The writer is at her besf when describing and 
criticising her friends and enemies, and at her worst 
when transcribing their conversations. The dialogue is 
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rather heavy and stilted, the result, perhaps, of a desire to 
be epigrammatic. This is the more noticeable as the rest 
of the diary is particularly unaffected in style. 

The Half-Smart Set. By Florence Warden. (John 
Milne, 6s.) 

Miss Warden has wisely omitted the long list of works 
which usually stand under her name on the fly-leaf of 
her novels, and has been content to announce herself on 
this occasion simply as the author of “ The House on the 
Marsh,” the work on which her reputation as a writer 
rests. She is also to be congratulated on the fact that the 
present volume is far worthier of her pen than any of 
the many detective stories that have preceded it. The 
rather vulgar failings of a middle-class would-be fast set 
are placed before us with a certain kindly satire. The 
contrast between the “ half-smart ” and a very narrow¬ 
minded, Puritanical little circle in a manufacturing town 
is also cleverly described. There is something to be said 
for both sides, and the author gives us a temperate and 
unbiassed view of these two most dissimilar branches of 
society. 

The Duke's Motto. By Justin H. McCarthy. (Methuen, 6 s.) 

There is a distinction of style about “ The Duke’s Motto ” 
that entitles it to be described as the best romance Mr. 
McCarthy has written. He possesses the all-important 
temperament—half Irish and half French—that is neces¬ 
sary when writing of French romance with convincing 
boldness. The book deals principally with the career of 
Henri de Lagardere, soldier of fortune and, of course, 
invincible swordsman. He is introduced to the reader in 
a provincial inn, where nine bullies are awaiting instruc¬ 
tions to murder Louis de Nevers, the husband of Gabrielle 
de Caylus, and friend of his betrayer, Louis de Gonzague. 
The latter is the hirer of the nine swordsmen, but Lagar¬ 
dere unexpectedly fights for the Duke, and, when the 
nobleman is murdered, saves his baby daughter, and dis¬ 
appears to wreak vengeance on the murderers of the man 
who invented "the famous thrust of Nevers.” Louis de Gon¬ 
zague provides plenty of sword-exercise for the ex-captain 
of the King’s Guard, but the paid assassins are unlucky, and 
seventeen years after the death of the Duke Lagardere 
returns disguised to Paris to restore Gabrielle, the daughter 
of Nevers, to her mother and expose the treachery of the 
scoundrel who had by that time become the nominal 
husband of the widowed duchess. It would be unfair to 
Mr. McCarthy to give his plot in too much detail, though 
the story is so well told that even those who know it will 
not be less interested in the manner of telling it. The 
exciting incidents, plots and counterplots, duels, battles, 
murders, and very sudden deaths are described with a 
facility and expression that leave the reader incapable of 
thinking of anything other than the book. All the usual 
tributes from the Critic’s Dictionary of Hackneyed Phrases 
will be applied to “ The Duke’s Motto,” and the craft is so 
ancient that it is difficult to say something new. Mr. 
McCarthy, however, can safely allow his reputation to 
stand or fall by his latest novel. For any writer to select a 
very old story—and one, moreover, that has done duty on 
many stages—shows a daring that is only justified by com¬ 
plete success. That the author of “ The Duke’s Motto ” 
has accomplished this is proof positive and final of his 
literary skill. 

Not Proven. By Alice and Claude Askew. (Ward 
Lock and Co., 6s.) 

Of all the trials endured by a reviewer of modem fiction— 
and they are neither few nor trivial—none is surely so 
hard to bear as seeing on the cover of a novel the name of 
an author whose work has won his admiration, to find, on 
reading, evident deterioration. 

This, we are sorry to say, is the case in the present 
instance. The authors of “ The Shulamite ” have written 
a murder story of the most “shilling shocker” order, 
where puppets and lay-figures commit murder, steal wills, 
blackmail; etc., and, finally, the good but uninteresting 


figures marry, while the wicked and equally uninteresting 
either die or reform. 

This class of work is all very well for many writers, who 
have learnt the trick, and know no others, but it will not 
do for authors who have given such proof of greatness as 
“The Shulamite.” Of those who have given evidence 
that they can achieve much, much will be expected, and 
let this be the justification for severe criticism. 

The Paxton Plot. By C. Guise Mitford. (John Long, 6s.) 

In this book Mr. Mitford presents himself as a serious rival 
to Mr. Le Queux and Mr. Allen Upward, for be writes of 
international politics and conspiracies. With one excep¬ 
tion, the story is on very much the same lines as many 
others published during a single year. There is, of course, 
a Free-lance, brave as a lion, and resourceful as a hare ; 
an arch-conspirator, with his chorus of satellites, is natur¬ 
ally his quarry, and on the latter’s side there is (equally of 
course) a beautiful woman whom the Free-lance loves at 
first sight, and continues to love beyond the end of the 
story. But in this there occurs the exception to the usual 
rule of such stories as the present, for, instead of making 
his book end with wedding-bells, Mr. Mitford has been 
bold enough to make his heroine unworthy of his hero. 
Whether his readers will thank him for his originality is, 
we are afraid, a debatable question. The lovely woman 
in a story of secret diplomacy may be one of two things. 
She may be, on the one hand, the unhappy tool or 
prisoner of the arch-villain, and, in consequence, be the 
victim of calumny, or she may be herself the arch-villain, 
and her enchantments and wiles simply weapons of her 
villainy. But, if she be the former, she must be pure and 
unspotted in reality. Lovers of melodrama have no taste 
for subtleties of characterisation, and the villain’s paramour 
should not be the object of the hero’s love, especially if 
she be pictured sympathetically. There is also another 
point which, we are afraid, will not help the book to 
success. The climax and finM curtain is the knighthood of 
the hero. Now, however enviable in its original endow¬ 
ment may have been the acolade of the Sovereign, it has 
unfortunately of late—we speak with all reverence—become 
so often the reward of successful tradesmen who have sub¬ 
scribed heavily to party funds that it has lost to no small 
extent its former unique honour. Consequently Mr. 
Mitford’s reward to his hero runs no little risk of ridicule. 


DRAMA 

“HANNELE” AT THE SCALA 
THEATRE 

“ The Play Actors,” who produced this beautiful play by 
Gerhart Hauptmann last Sunday evening, are very much 
to be congratulated on their daring. For Hannele is one 
of those plays which appear at first sight to be more suited 
for private reading than for public performance ; indeed, 
the difficulties to be surmounted in a stage representation 
are so many and obvious that many managers, fired by a 
desire to produce a thing so strange and haunting as this 
play, have, no doubt, given it up as a work beyond their 
powers. All the more honour, then, to thisyoung society who, 
now they have led the way, will, it is to be hoped, induce 
others to produce it from time to time ; in the same way 
as Every Man and other similar poetic dramas are from time 
to time revived. 

Hannele is described by its author as a dream-poem, 
and it is so unlike anything I have ever before seen that 
I hesitate to describe it as a play which begins in the 
manner of Gorki and continues somewhat in the style of 
Hans Christian Andersen. At any rate, the scene is a 
village pauper refuge where are to be found four very 
undesirable persons—two mien and two women. Suddenly 
the schoolmaster appears carrying the dying Hannele : 
she is a little girl of fourteen whom he has helped to rescue 
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from drowning in a pond into which she has thrown her¬ 
self for fear of her reputed father. She is visited by the 
parish overseer and the doctor, and tended by a Sister of 
Mercy. The child is half-delirious and sees all kinds of 
visions: first her father appears and frightens her, then 
her dead mother comes and leaves her a flower, and then 
gradually she sees a vision of her own death as a child 
might see it ; a child with a very simple belief in her 
Saviour, whose idea of death had been got from simple 
pictures, whose idea of goodness was her schoolmaster and 
her mother, and whose idea of evil was her drunken father; 
who mixed this all up with her everyday life, with the. out¬ 
casts she had just seen, the school friendsand the villagers, 
and who added to it a longing for pretty clothes and 
horrible fear of the great “sin against the Holy Spirit.” 
The whole vision is beautified as only a poet like Hauptmann 
could beautify it, and if the sentiment is too Teutonic and 
too Protestant to satisfy fully all tastes, no one can deny its 
sincerity and its reverence. As in the vision of Dante his 
hates, his admirations, and his love have their place, so in 
this little village girl’s death-dream her father and her 
mother get mixed up with her simple thoughts of the great 
black angel of death, and when Christ at last appears it is 
in the form of the schoolmaster, who gradually throws off 
his earthly habit and becomes transfigured as he leads the 
angel-dressed child up the golden steps into heaven. 

Criticism of such a play seems to me to be out of place 
To many it must appeal most strongly, and others may 
find a difficulty in following it. Certainly its representa¬ 
tion on the stage is surrounded with the greatest diffi¬ 
culties, and I should have thought it would have been 
better it there had been a statement on the programme 
that, with the exception of the Sister who was in the room 
for a few moments at the beginning of the second part, 
every one else after the interval was merely a part of the 
vision. The real actors and actresses, especially when 
they had appeared as real people earlier in the play, 
looked so very real later on, even when they were bathed 
in coloured limelight. However, in any event, this per¬ 
formance was more than creditable to its producers and 
all who took part in it; and when it has to be 
taken into account that there was this one and only 
performance praise cannot be too warmly bestowed 
on all concerned. For this reason I feel that the 
acting all round was of a high order of merit, and I 
wish I had space to mention all the ladies and gentlemen 
in the caste. Miss Winifred Mayo as Hannele was a most 
pathetic and winning figure ; she brought out well the 
childish fears and faith of the strange little girl so filled 
with little vanities and genuine goodness. Mr. H. R. 
Hignett, too, can scarcely be too highly praised for his 
acting as Gottwald, the schoolmaster, both when a real 
person and, perhaps, still more so as he gradually changed 
into a likeness of Christ that we have seen so often in the 
familiar pictures of children’s books. Miss Marie Linden 
was admirable as the Sister of Mercy, and the same must 
be said of Miss Edyth Olive in the similar dream-part, 
though I do not quite see why the two parts could not 
have been taken by the same actress. I admired also very 
much “ the Great Black Angel,” whose name did not 
appear in the programme. It was an entertainment which 
will live long in the memory, and I sincerely hope it will 
be repeated again in the near future. 

A. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE NATIONAL LIBERAL CLUB 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—The Academy is always interesting, but it may fairly be 
said that this week’s issue contains an economic discovery of 
enormous value to the world. I know not whether to assign the 
credit to you or to Mr. Crosland; perhaps to you, seeing that 
you have given it the publicity of a Literary Note in your Literary 
Review. 

The facts, you will remember, were these: 

The National Liberal Chib made a profit last year of £8,703 on 


its sale of provisions, wines, spirits, beers, cigars, and cards. The 
stock in hand at the end of the year was £10,048, of which 
amount £9,701 represented wines, spirits, beers, and mineral 
waters. It may therefore be assumed, said you (and Mr. 
Crosland), that nine-tenths of its profits came from that source. 

The discoveiy may be put in words thus : “ The profits on the 
sale of any article are proportional to the value of the stock in 
hand at the end of the year.” Let us examine this for a 
moment. 

(а) A hawker sells fresh violets and collar-studs upon the 
Embankment. The violets, which he gets every day from 
Covent Garden, are in great demand ; but nobody buys his collar- 
studs. At the end of a month he takes stock, and finds that, while 
he has no violets left, he has only succeeded in getting rid of one 
collar-stud; so that he still has nearly two shillings' worth of 
studs in hand. Being a reader of The Academy, he realises that 
the month's profit of £2 comes entirely from the sale of that 
collar-stud. Consequently he resolves to give up the flowers in 
future. 

(б) A restaurant-keeper sells soda-and-milk at 6d. a glass, and 
makes a handsome profit. A fondness on the part of his customers 
for fresh milk prevents him from keeping large supplies of this 
in hand ; his custom being to have so many gallons sent to him 
from his farm every mormng. He takes stock one day, and finds 
that he has 253 bottles of soda-water. Being an admirer of Mr. 
Crosland, he resolves in future only to sell soda-water, hoping in 
this way to increase his profits. 

And so forth. Somehow, it doesn’t seem to work in practice, 
does it ? It is just possible (is it not r) that the fact that more 
than nine-tenths of the stock in hand is liquor is due to that other 
fact that wines and spirits “keep” better than bread and meat. 
There would not be much milk “ in hand ” at the end of the 
year, would there ? But there would be a good deal of cayenne- 
pepper. And yet I doubt if the National Liberal Club makes 
much of a profit on pepper. 

Why, Sir, in your desire to score a point against the other 
party, do you argue in this way? Above all, why do you 
"challenge Mr. Blackie to repeat his statement in face of these 
figures "T 

M. 

P.S.—I notice that the £9,701 worth of stock includes the value 
of “ mineral waters.” Why do you lump these together with 
alcoholic drinks in order to “ contradict quite flatly and categori¬ 
cally ” Mr. Blackie’s statement that “ less alcoholic drink is con¬ 
sumed per head per member than in any similar club ” ? 

[“M’s” merchant in violets and collar-studs is picturesque; 
but it amounts to little or nothing. One has a right to suppose 
that a person possessing at the end of successive years £10,000 
worth of collar-studs is engaged in the collar-stud business. If 
you find £10,000 worth of cheese in a warehouse, it is lunacy to 
imagine that the owner of the warehouse makes his living out of 
dolls'-eyes or cheap clocks. However, The Academy is con¬ 
cerned with nothing but the truth. If “ M.” or Mr. Blackie can, 
for the honour of the National Liberal Club, demonstrate that 
the Club makes no profit on drink, but derives its income from 
the sale of cheap lunches, we shall be pleased to publish the facts 
and leave Mr. Crosland to take care of himself. With regard to 
grouping mineral waters with stronger drink, surely “ M.” does 
not wish us to imagine that the members of the National Liberal 
Club drink soda-water neat!—E d.] 

THE STAGE SOCIETY AND THE BREAKING POINT 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —The extreme sternness of your note on the Stage Society’s 
production of The Breaking Point in last week's Academy impels 
me to take up the cudgels on its behalf ; 

The Committee of Management (I read) made a very great mistake 
in producing the play, thereby laying itself open to the charge of 
having done so purely because it was prohibited by Mr. Redford. It 
is impossible to suggest any other reason for its production, and it 
would be interesting to learn what merits that able body found in it. 

I am not on the Managing Committee, and have, of course, no 
official claim to write on their behalf, but as a member of the 
society who witnessed the play I am quite prepared to defend 
their decision. I imagine the merits which induced them to 
produce it were the obvious sincerity and conviction with which 
it was written. The Breaking Point is not a very adroit piece of 
work. It has many technical defects. . But it is a courageous 
attempt to treat a serious situation honestly and truthfully, to 
draw life and people as they are (or as the author believes them 
to be) without sentimentalising or extenuating in order to pro¬ 
pitiate the box-office. Had The Breaking Point been the work of 
an experienced dramatist it might have been a question whether 
the handling of the subject, the drawing of the characters, the 
management of the dialogue were sufficiently skilful to justify 
its production. But as the work of a beginner, as a first play, it 
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seems to me (and, I suppose, seemed to the committee) to possess 
sufficient merit and show sufficient promise to be worth staging. 
For it cannot be too often repeated that the only way in which a 
dramatist can really learn his trade is by having his work pro¬ 
duced. He can learn something, of course, by seeing other 
people’s plays and reading other people’s plays. But it is from 
the rehearsals of his own work and the performance of his own 
work that he learns most. One of the functions of the Stage 
Society is to provide a training-ground for beginners. I hope 
and believe that Mr. Garnett has learnt much from the produc¬ 
tion of The Breaking Point, that it has shown him what are its 
good points and what its bad. If this is so, the committee, it 
seems to me,-were amply justified in producing his first play. 

I also think the fact that Mr. Redford had refused to license it, 
if it did weigh with them, was rightly taken into considera¬ 
tion by the committee. When I reviewed the play in your 
columns on its publication I insisted most strongly that there 
was nothing whatever in it to justify the Censor's action in refusing a 
licence for its performance. There might be two opinions as to 
whether it was good or bad. There could not be two opinions as 
to its absolute propriety. One or two of the dramatic critics have 
said that they thought the Censor quite right to prohibit it 
because it was so dull; but that, of course, is only their concep¬ 
tion of humour. Mr. Redford has no right to prohibit plays save 
on the definite grounds that they are immoral or indecent or 
blasphemous, or likely to provoke a breach of the peace. No one 
can pretend that The Breaking Point comes under any of these 
heads. It is a perfectly innocuous play of rather old-fashioned 
morality than otherwise, and the Censor exceeded his duty in 
prohibiting it. It is interesting to note that the Press, after the 
production, though on the whole unfavourable to the play, took 
this view with practical unanimity. The Times is the only excep¬ 
tion I have discovered among the morning and evening papers. 
The Censor, having made a grave error of this kind, my own view 
is that the Stage Society were right to take the only practical 
method of demonstrating the fact—namely, to produce it. If the 
drama is to be under an irresponsible despotism in this country, 
let that despotism at least be intelligently exercised. I hope Mr. 
Garnett will now formally appeal to the Lord Chamberlain to 
have Mr. Redford's decision as to The Breaking Point reversed. 

St. John Hankin. 

[Wc reply to Mr. Hankin in another part of the paper.—En.] 


THE STIBBERT ART COLLECTION 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sin ,—Prima facte to the average Englishman your correspon¬ 
dent “ William Mercer ” was fully justified in denouncing the 
action of the British Government in refusing the charge ef the 
Stibbert collection in Florence ; but to one acquainted with the 
practices of the Italian Government in such matters the refusal 
was sound policy. The £32,000 left for maintaining the institu¬ 
tion would be dealt with roughly as follows :—First, about £3,200 
would be deducted as legacy and other imposts, bringing the 
amount to £28,800. Then, under the laws of transferring pro¬ 
perty, which are very elastic, about 6 per cent, would be charged 
for transference to the trustees, reducing the sum to £26,000. The 
law costs (there are 260 lawyers in the Chamber of Deputies, and 
most of them have to be fed), stamps, and other expenses would 
bring the sum to £25,000. This would be invested in securities 
'public bonds) which pay the highest rate of income-tax fRichezza 
Mobile)—namely, 4s. in the pound—so that the income (reckoned 
at 4i per cent.) of £1,125 would be brought down to £900. Of 
this sum £250 or so would be set apart for maintenance of the 
building, keeping it in repair, and so on (some one who is of use 
to the authorities probably having the contract, and spending 
about £50 on the work), and the balance of £650 would be avail¬ 
able as salaries. Of all salaries paid a further 2s. id. in the 
pound would go to the Government as income-tax from the 
recipients ; but, as a matter of fact, precious little would be paid 
in salaries. After all this you will understand that it is not sur¬ 
prising that nothing has been done so far in connection with the 
Stibbert collection ; in fact, it will astonish those who know the 
little ways of the Italian Government if any of the £32,000 is 
ever paid out at all, and the expenses of management will most 
likely be taken out of admission fees. The British Government, 
no doubt, knew perfectly well that if they took over the collection 
the only practical purpose they would serve would be to act as a 
milch-cow to the Italian authorities. As a rule, foreign residents 
in Italy do not know of these things, because they escape direct 
taxation, there being no tax on incomes derived outside the 
count 17. 

While on this subject it may be interesting to note that a 
charitable institution in Italy has to pay over 40 per cent, of its 
income directly or indirectly in taxes. Supposing the income 
were £1,000, £150 would have to be paid as income-tax, leaving 


£850, of which about £300 would represent salaries and £500 
supplies. The salaries would be taxed 2s. id. in the pound, 
and the extra cost of the supplies through customs and octroi 
duties would be 45 per cent=£225, a total taxation of over £400. 

Experience. 


LETTERS OF MONSIEUR DE BREMONT TO 
THE DUCHESS OF ANGOULfeME 
To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir,—I should be much obliged if you of any of your readers 
could inform me whence the subjoined letters, set out in parallel 
columns, were respectively derived, and if either of them is 
genuine (for it is obvious one at least must be a forgery). 


Letter of Monsieur Bremond 
to the Duchess of Angouleme 
as printed in Ad. Lanne's 
“ Louis XVII.” 2nd edition. 
(Paris : Dujarric et Cie, 50 Rue 
des Saints-Peres [? 1906]) at 
PP- 552 - 4 - 


“ Madame, 

“ Serviteur de votre auguste 
pere, j’ai reconnu dans le pre- 
tendant, Charles - Guillaume 
Nau end orff, l'orphelin dit 
Temple, votre auguste frerc, le 
due de Normandie, et je suis 
devenu son serviteur. 

“ Connaissant tous lesmoyens 
par lesquels Votre Altesse 
Royale a pu etre trompee, et 
voulant remplir mon de%-oir 
envers forphetin du Temple, je 
me suis adresse a tin de vos 
plus estimable servilcurs; jc lui 
ai fait connaitre tous les motifs 
qtti devaienl porter Votre Altesse 
Royale it faire tin dernier examen 
del id entile du due de No rnta ndic, 
sonaiigusiefrere,avec M. Nauen- 
dorff. Tai propose tine assem¬ 
ble de famille pour faire avee 
vous cct e.va men . 

"Jc declare cn la presence 
de Diet1 it Votre Altesse Royale 
que le feu roi-martyr, mon 
auguste maitre .... tte 
roiilut deliberer stir trois pro¬ 
positions qtti lui itaient soumiscs 
pour facceptation de la Consti¬ 
tution en 1791, qu’ apr'es avoir 
fail la tentative de sc ti concilicr 
avec le roi George III. M. le 
Comte de Mercy Argenteau, 
Ambassadcur d'Autriclic aupres 
de lui, fut le porteur de sa letlrc 
autographe au roi dAnglcterre ; 
cl dans cette letlrc il lui expri- 
mait le regret le plus vif de 
s’elre igari an point d'avoir 
soulcnti des rebclles contre leur 
roi Ugitimc. II lui demandait 
son anittie et fcmploi de toule 
sa puissance pour le proteger, 
en n'autorisant aucun acte-dc 
son gouvernement qui put con- 
tribuer d troubler la securille 
e sa personae et celle de sad 
famille. 

“ Un trade secret s'ensuivit, 
par lequel le roi George III. 
donnait sa parole royale, non 
settlement de nc permettre d son 
gouvernement aucun acte contre 
la sicuriti de Louis XVI. cl la 
tranquilliti de la France, ntais 
employer toule son influence a 
retabiir le ealme dans son 
royaume, et dans le cas oil Louis 
XVI. viendrail d mourir, de 
prendre sous sa protection royale 
son ipouse et ses enfants. Cct 
acte , Madame , vous le trouverez 


John B. Wainewright. 

Letter from the same to the 
same as printed in Jean de 
Bonnefon’s “ Le Baron de 
Richemont ” (Paris: Louis 
Michaud, 168 Bd. St. Germain 
[? 1908]) at pp. 184-5. 


“ Madame, 

“ Serviteur du roi martyr, 
votre auguste pere, j'ai reconnu 
l’orphelin, votre auguste frere, 
le due de Normandie, et jesuis 
devenu son serviteur. 


“ Connaissant tous les moyens 
par lesquels V.A.R. a pu etre 
trompee, et voulant remplir 
mon devoir de preserver forphe- 
line du Temple des malhetirs 
qui sont sur le point de s’accom- 
pjir, je me dois de vous dire que 
l'Autriche possede la preuve 
authentique de I’enlevement du 
royal orphelin de la prison du 
Temple. 
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dans ies archives de TAulriche, 
comme dans celles de iA ngle- 
ierre, et vous jugercz que la lettre 
de George III. a S.A.R. Mon- 
seigneur le due cTAngoulcme, 
pour finvestir de la tutelle de 
[orphelin du Temple, en 1794, 
cl le cas de son marl arrivant, de 
le reconnoitre pour rci ligiiime, 
est tin jugement solcnnel conlrc 
LL. AA. RR. le comte de Provence 
et le comte dArtois, malheureuse- 
ment places an nombre des con- 
j tin's coni re Louis XVI. 

“ I.es martyrs, vos augustes 
parents, en ctaient tcUemcnt con- 
vaincus qu’ils les redoutcrent 
run el rautre plus que les jaco¬ 
bins. Vous (rouverez daillcurs 
dans les archives de tAulriche, 
de rAnglcterre, de la Russiect dc 
la Prusse, les declarations faites 
it ton les ces cours, par le baron 
de Brclctiil, ambassadcur secret 
cl extraordinaire du roi, pour 
placer Tarntie des princes it 
[arricrc-gardc de Icurs armies, 
sans jamais leur permettre 
dentrer sur le terrilorrefraiifais. 

“ Enfin, Madame, je remplir le 
devoir que Dicu lit impose cuvet s 
vans, en vous declarant qn' a via 
connaissance, la cour d’Autriche 
a la preuve authentique de 
l’enlevement de /’orphelin du 
Temple. Je sais encore, dtine 
mani'ere positive, que ceux qui 
ont eu le bonheur de le dilivrer, 
font conduit a Rome oft il a tie 
palernellcment accucilli par le 
Saint P'erc Pie VI., dont il a un 
document icrit cn latin, dans 
lequcl il parlc de lui et signe 
Pius Sextus. Il n'cxiste done 
personae qui puisse vous donner 
des informations veridiques et 
contraircs a cc quef ai riionneur 
de vous fair savoir. Mon 
honorable ami, feu M. de 
Montciel (ancien ministre de 
rintiricursous Louis XVI.), dont, 
la copie du testament politique 
vous sera icmise, a souvent 
gemi devant moi des illusions dc 
Voire Altcssc Royalc. Plusicurs 
fois, il itait sur le point dallcr 
vous demander line audience 
particulierc, pour vous faire 
connaitre I existence de votre 
augustc fr'erc. Cct honorable 
ami est mort dans mes bras dc 
douleur dc la catastrophe dc 
1830, en rcgretlant de n’avoir 
pit remplir son devoir cn vous 
cnlevant la cataracte dont on 
avail couvert vos yeux. 

"Je crois que plusicurs de vos 
servitcurs, trompes eux-memes 
par le prince qu'ils avaient le 
malheur dc servir, out pu vous 
faire partager Icurs crrears; 
mais pour vous meltre cn mesurc 
dc jugcr,f ajoutc le fail suivant ; 
un dentre cux, M. dc Blacas, a 
rc(u des mains dc M. de Mont- 
del, le trisor de la couronnc, 
qu’il avait sauve dcs mains 
des factievx pour le conscrvcr a 
Tautoriti du roi legitime. 

“ Ce tresor, value reelle, etait 
de trois cents millions. Il fut 
converti en neuf millions de 
ventes places dans les fonds 
etrangers, de preference aux 
fonds franqais. J’ai su, en 1820, 
de mon ami M. d’Andre, qu’ a 
sa connaissance il n’existait 
plus que sept millions de rentes 


“ Mon ami, le marquis de 
Monciel et moi, avons souvent 
gemi de lerreur dans laqucllc 
on entretenait V.A.R. 


“ Mon devoir, non settlement 
envers vous, mais envers Dicu 
auquel je dois comptc des mes 
actions, m’oblige d’ajoutcr que 
le tresor de la Couronne qui 
vous fut remis alors qu’on igno- 
rait Texistence du due de Nor¬ 
mandie, tic vous appartient pas, 
il doit ctrc rendu d Thiretier 
legitime du tronc, il ne vous est 
pas permis de vous en servir 
contre lui. 

“ Ce tresor, value reelle, etait 
de trois cents millions. Il fut 
converti en neuf millions de 
rentes places dans les fonds 
etrangers, de preference aux 
fonds franpais. J’ai su de 
mon ami M'Andre, qu’ a sa con¬ 
naissance il n'existait plus que 
sept millions de rentes du 


du tresor. Depuis ceite ipoque, 
il n'y a pas en lien sans doute 
de le diminuer. Ce trisor, 
Madame, appartient au roi ligi- 
time, el ce roi ligitime, que vous 
embrasserez un jour avee bon¬ 
heur, e’est votre auguste frerc, 
due dc Normandie. Mais 
cfapres la virile que je vous 
dic/are devant Dicu, il ne vous 
est plus permis de vous en 
servir contre lui. 

“Que vos conseillers, 
Madame, ne se fassent pas 
illusion; ce sonl eux qui sont 
responsables devant Dieu et 
devant leur roi ligitime de 
l’emploi que vous en ferez. 

“ Mon devoir est rempli, 
Madame. Pour ricompense de 
mes services envers le roi-martyr 
d envers sa famillc, je 11'ai 
jamais voulu accepter que le 
portrait de son Altesse Royalc 
Monsieur, qu’il me donna cn 
1820. A l’age de 78 ans, oii 
je suis parvenu, je n’ai plus 
rien a recevoir de personne sur 
la terre ; mais je dois me pre¬ 
parer a paraitre devant Dieu 
qui du moins ne me fera pas la 
reproche dc vous avoir cache la 
verite. 

“ Je suis avec respect.... 

" Bremoxd.” 


tresor. 


“Que vos conseillers, 
Madame, ne se fassent pas 
illusion; ils sont responsablc 
devant Dieu de l’emploi que 
vous ferez dc ceite fortune. 

" J’accomplis un devoir dc 
conscience vis-a-vis dc vous, 
Madame, cl je crois que V.A.R. 
dcvrail faire un dernier examen 
de Iidcnlili du Dauphin avec le 
due de Normandie qui lui fut 
prisenti en 1816. A 1 ’age dc 
soixante-dix-huit ans, oil jc 
suis parvenu je n’ai plus rien 
a attendre ni a recevoir de 
personne sur la terre ; mais, a 
mon heure derniere, ce me sera 
un consolation de ne pas vous 
avoir cache la verite. 

“ Je suis, avec respect, 
madame, etc., 

"Signi; De Bremoxt pirc. 

“ Semales, Suisse, 

“ 4 Novcmbrc, 1839." 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “SEA” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —I am sorry—for his own sake—to see Mr. Dodgson’s 
reply to me on this subject (p. 672). Of course he is free to 
guess as much as he pleases; but that is no reason why he should 
misinterpret forms and make statements which are almost too 
absurd to be considered. 

He first of all asked me a question about a Gothic verb, and as 
I replied, exposing his mistake, he has assumed that it is impossible 
for him to err, reiterates his already refuted assumption, and 
bolsters it up by making several more mistakes. It is quite 
unnecessary to continue an argument under such conditions ; I 
can only put the unwary on their guard. Genuine students of 
Teutonic philology will have had more than enough of him by 
this time. 

When he says that “ huljan does not resemble celare so much 
as saiuis does saihwan," that is quite enough. It shows that he 
merely looks at the matter superficially, and is entirely misled by 
appearances. The student knows better. The former pair of 
words is demonstrably connected with each other ; the latter 
cannot be connected at all. As the proof is a neat little exercise 
in comparative philology, I proceed to give it. 

The Gothic huljan, to hide, corresponds with the Latin celare, 
to hide, in everything but the prime vowel. For every Gothic 
initial h is equivalent to a Latin initial c ; both words contain / ; 
and the Gothic suffix -jan is due to the Indo-Germanic suffix -ya-, 
which comes out in Latin, regularly, as -are. All that is left is to 
connect the Gothic short u with the Latin long e. These vowel- 
sounds are connected by the regular rules of gradation, as 
exhibited by the Anglo-Saxon root-verb—viz., helan, to hide, past 
tense heel, past tense plural hcelon (with long rc), and pp. holcn. 
This formula enables us to reconstruct the corresponding Gothic 
verb, which must necessarily have been hailan, past tense hal, 
past tense plural helum (with long c), pp. hulans. This gives us 
all we want; for the past-tense-plural-stem—viz., hel- (with long e) 
corresponds to the Latin cel- in celare (also with long e), and the 
pp. hul-ans shows the same gradation as the Gothic causal verb 
hul-jan. Q.E.D. 

Secondly, I have already explained that the Gothic ai is some¬ 
what of a trap, as it has two distinct values, easily distinguished 
by every student of Germanic philology. The short value occurs 
in saihwan, to see, where ai is equivalent to the Latin short c, or 
to the Greek epsilon, as is abundantly clear from the way in which 
Wulfila transliterates Greek words ; whilst the long value occurs 
in saiws, sea, and in saiwala, soul, and is equivalent to the Greek 
diphthong oi; in fact, the Gk. oida, I know, is the same word 
as the Gothic wait and the English wot. And it so happens that 
the Greek epsilon and the Greek oi belong to different systems of 
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gradation, and cannot be connected or brought together by any 
vowel-change whatever. Besides which, the Gothic saihuian 
possesses an hw, answering to Latin qu and Gk. p, whilst suites 
contains a simple w, Lat. v, Gk. digamma. Hence to connect 
saihwan with saiws involves the connection of the Latin qu wi:h 
Latin v, much as if we were asked to admit a connection between 
quis and vis, which is simply absurd. Any one who can follow 
these explanations will see the absurdity. 

As to the Latin oculus, I have said that the root was oq, and 
neither oc nor ok, as Mr. Dodgson perversely has it. The Greek 
root-form was op; and the long grade was op (with long 0), as in 
the common derivative rpoa-ur-or. It was, therefore, not uk- 
at all; and the word ocean has nothing to do with it. 

It is impossible, for want of space, to explain all the errors in 
this last unfortunate performance. I can only enumerate them, 
and repudiate all belief in them. The chief are as follows: 
1. Mor-ning has nothing to do with the Latin marc. 2. Nor with 
mar-mor. 3. Nor with mar-tyr. 4. Ocean cannot be allied to 
optics. 5. Sea cannot be allied to see. 6. Soul cannot be allied 
to see. For all I know, the soul may be able to see, but certainly 
the Goth was unaware of it. 

The point is shortly this: that when our friend claims to 
possess Stamm’s “ Ulfilas,” and to have studied Gothic for thirty 
years, we see at once that he has nevertheless wholly failed to 
understand the phonology of the language. 

Phonology and philology are things apart from translation. 
For every hundred men who understand the latter only there is 
seldom more than one who understands both. The wise man 
refrains from exhibiting his defects, and Mr. Dodgson would do 
well when giving his guesses to refrain from giving reasons. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


AN AWKWARD BLUNDER 


To the Editor of The Academy 


Sir, —In this week's Illustrated London News Mr. Andrew Lang 
severely reprimands a writer for misquoting two well-known lines 
by Tennyson, and then, unfortunately, himself proceeds to 
misquote them. 

This is Mr. Lang's version : 

There is more faith in honest doubt, 

Believe me, than in half the creeds. 

What Tennyson really wrote was, of course : 


There lives more faith, &c. 

It is interesting to note how this little alteration by Mr. 
suffices to convert Tennyson's poetry into prose. 

In the same article Mr. Lang also alters Carlyle's 


to 


Into eternity, 

At night, will return— 


Lang 


Into eternity 
It will return. 

I prefer Carlyle’s version. 


W. 


in exact detail; but the author gratefully acknowledges the 
source of much valuable information (as well as much 
personal instruction) to the following Basil Hall Chamber¬ 
lain, the author of “ Translation of Kojiki,” “ Hand-book of 
Colloquial Japanese,” etc.; Lafcadio Hearn, author of a 
number of valuable works; Arthur May Knapp, the anony¬ 
mous author of an excellent sketch of the Religions of Japan ; 
and to Miss Alice M. Bacon, author of “ Japanese Girls and 
Women," for some interesting details of the more intimate 
phases of the Japanese woman’s family life. 

This will, I hope, serve to remove your reviewer’s very reason¬ 
able criticism regarding an omission. 

C. Holland. 


THE JOURNEY 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— May I be permitted to express my great admiration for 
the beautiful poem which appears in the current number of The 
Academy ? In its exquisite simplicity it reminds one of the fault¬ 
less profile of some ancient Greek cameo. 

“ Rowland Thirlmere.” 


PULPIT ADVERTISEMENTS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— In your issue of April 4th, “ Life and Letters,” I read : 
“ We can remember no case in which really fine work has been 
publicly praised from the pulpit or from other exalted quarters.’’ 
I have been more fortunate. Quite recently Bishop Gore com¬ 
mended in this way at Birmingham Law’s “ Serious Call.” Early 
in the "eighties" an eloquent Canon exclaimed in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral (shortly after the publication of the book), “Have you 
read ‘John Inglesanl’ ? ” This led one of his hearers at least to 
get and read what most will allow to be “ really fine work.” But, 
per contra, another eloquent Canon in the same Cathedral, whose 
sermons are widely published and read, referred with eulogy to 
the “ Buonaparte of Battersea Bridge.” (That is near enough to the 
real title of one of the periodical “ Broadgrins ’’ of a notorious living 
literary contortionist.) Might not the Cathedral authorities 
forbid to occupiers of the historic pulpit all exploiting of living 
writers by name, good, bad, or indifferent ? The advertisement 
will soon beslaver the chancel-floor. In a rural parish I have 
been successful in keeping the advertisement out of the grave¬ 
yard by erasing or forbidding the stonemason’s name on the 
tombs. But as things are going, popular preachers with short 
purses and elastic consciences may be got at to puff some nostrum 
for body or soul in the pulpit. Sacred things will get bespattered 
by the yellow mire from the marishes round the base of the 
Mont Carmel de nos jours. Let the clergy, at least, combine to 
keep puffery, quackery, and all American methods out of the 
Temple. 

R. F. McCausland. 

Hawskcr Vicarage. 


PURE ENGLISH 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, The purity of the English in the prose articles of The 
Academy, which is attained by no other literary paper, is marred 
on page 665 of the current number, in Mr. Machen’s article, when 
he writes: 

“ I think it is Mr. G. K. Chesterton that has pointed out 
that somewhere . . . .” 

Surely the sentence demands " who has pointed out.” 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —A Conference on Capital Punishment, to be held in Caxton 
Hall on Thursday afternoon, June 18th next, is being arranged by 
the Rotnilly Society, with the co-operation of the Humanitarian 
League, the Howard Association, the Medico-Legal Society, the 
Society for the Abolition of Capital Punishment, the Penal 
Reform League, &c., and prominent speakers have promised to 
take part. Applications for tickets may be made to the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. C. Phillipson, 1, Mitre Court Buildings, Temple. 


H. P. H. 

„J M ™ Machen writes ' H - p - H. is referred to the A. V. of the 
New Testament, passim.'] 


"OLD AND NEW JAPAN” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— -My attention has been called to a review of my recent 
book, “ Old and New Japan,” which appeared in your pages. I 
shall be greatly obliged to you if you will give space for a word 
of explanation. In the prefatory note, which was by a most 
unfortunate circumstance, caused by illness and the necessity of 
rushing the book through the press, overlooked until it was impos¬ 
sible to include it in the present edition, occurs the folio wine 
paragraph :— 6 

In a book of the kind, dealing rather with the history and 
social customs of a people than being a record of travel 
many authorities have of necessity had to be consulted, and 
in a measure drawn upon. They are too numerous to mention 


C. Phillipson. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— The service arranged in Westminster Abbey for members 
of the University of London on Presentation Day last year met 
with so marked a response that it was resolved, at a general 
meeting of London students held on November 25th, to request 
the Dean of Westminster to arrange a service again this year. 

We should be much obliged if you would kindly allow us 
through your columns to make it known that the Dean has con¬ 
sented that a service for members of the University of London 
should be held in the Abbey on Presentation Day, Wednesday, 
May 6th, at 6 p.m. With the consent of the Dean, the Bishop of 
Birmingham has accepted the invitation to preach the sermon. 

The service will be open to all persons officially connected with 
the University of London as teachers or otherwise, to all 
graduates and undergraduates, and all regular students of schools 
of the University. All graduates of the University and all 
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graduates of other Universities officially connected with the 
University of London are requested to wear full academic dress. 
It is hoped that undergraduates also will wear academic dress. 

Tickets admitting to the reserved space in the Abbey will be 
sent to all persons eligible who apply for them to Mr. L. S. Kemp- 
thorne, University of London, University College, Gower Street, 
W.C., enclosing a stamped addressed envelope. Applicants 
should state whether they are graduates or undergraduates. 
Application for tickets-should be made as soon-as possible, and 
not later than April 39th. Seats cannot be reserved for friends of 
members, but they will be admitted to such space as may be 
available in the north transept at 5.55 p.m. by the north door. 
It is particularly requested that applications for tickets should on 
no account be addressed to the Dean or to any other official of 
the Abbey. 

E. C. Hudson, "1 Hon. Secretaries to the 
L. S. Kempthorne. V Westminster Abbey 
Winifred May, J Service Committee. 

University College, Gower Street, W.C., April 9. 
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Hirth, Friedrich. The Ancient History of China. Macmillans, 
$2.50 net. 

Mackinnon, James. A History of Modern Liberty. Vol. III. 
Longmans, Green, 15s. net. 

Villiers, Broughan, The Socialist Movement in England. Fisher 
• Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

Castelein, A. The Congo State. David Nutt, 3s. net. 

Holding, T. H. The Camper's Handbook. Simpkin, Marshall, 
Hamilton, Kent, 5s. net. 

Paulin, George. No Struggle for Existence. No Natural Selection. 
Clark, 55. net. 

Deane, Ethel. Byways of Collecting. Cassell, 7s. 6d. net. 

Turnbull, Charles Gallaudet. Taking Men Alive. Religious Tract 
Society, 2s. 6d. • - . 

The Pearl Strings. A History of the Resuliyy Dynasty of Yemen. 
Translated by the late Sir J. W. Red house. Luzac, n.p. 

Weiss, Susan Archer. The Home Life of Poe. New York: Broad¬ 
way Publishing'Company, $1:50. - 

Crapsey, Algernon Sidney. The Re-Birth of Religion. John Lane, 

Ss.net. . . . 

Mitchell, The Very Rev. James. Significant Etymology. Black¬ 
wood, 7s. 6d. net. 

Birkett, Miles. The Emigration Snare. Ouseley, 6d. 

The Torments of Protestant Staves. Edited by Professor Edward 
Arber. Elliot Stock, 6s. net. 
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MR. MELROSE’S LIST. 

BOOKS BY THE 

Rev. ALEXANDER SMELLIE, M.A., D.D. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

IN THE SECRET PLACE. A Book 

of Daily Devotional Meditation for the Year. Uniform 
with *’ In the Hour of Silence/' Imperial i6mo, dark 
blue cloth, full gilt back, with Silk Register, 46. 6d. net; 
also in padded French morocco, round corners, gilt 
edges, Silk Register, in box, 6s. 6d. net. 

“ It has the literary grace as well as the truly devotional 

feeling.Here is a whole sermon. Here is a 

whole system of theology."— The Expository Times. 

THIRD EDITION. 

IN THE HOUR OP SILENCE. 

A Book of Dally Meditations for a Year. With Special 
Poems for each Month. By KATHERINE TYNAN 
H 1 NKSONand " M. M. R." Imperial i6frto, cloth boards 
- gilt, edge* 5S.; ■ dainty Miniature' Edition fthe FOurttl) 

: _jamo,rededges, as.6d.net :leattler.giltedges,3s.6d. net. 
"There is moral vision m the' Volume and thelclnddf 
tenderness which is only born of ripe spiritual conviction.’'_ 

TkeS/ f^TTH EDITION. 

MEN OF THE COVENANT. , 

With' ft niiistrattohS. ‘ Medium Rvo.'Rilt thp, rough [ 
edges, 480 pages, 6s. net. 1 

“. . . . These brief character studies . .., . rji ve 
a real impression of those doifr ’ahd heroic zealots who 
fought and preached beneath the Banner of blue.”—' The 
Daily Chronicle. 

CLASSICS. Edited by Dr. SMELLIE. 

A Choice Series of Devotional Books, with a New 
Introduction to each Volume by the Editor. Printed 
on antique wove, paper, with gilt top, cloth boards, 
price, 2s. 6d. each. 

THE DIARY AND JOURNAL OF 

DAVID BRAINERD, Pioneer Missionary 

to the North American Indians. Two Vols. 5s. 

“ Mr. Smellie is well advised to add to his • Books for the 
Heart ’ these two volumes. They are classics in their kind. 
The * Journal.' giving a minute account of one of the most 
desperate missions ever undertaken, cannot be too often 
reprinted.”— British Weekly. 

THE CHRISTIAN’S GREAT 

INTEREST. By WILLIAM GUTHRIE. 

Second Impression of this Edition. 

“ William Guthrie was one of God’s nobility of the 
stern times that brought out the noblest qualities of such 
men as Samuel Rutherford. . . . The clear notes of the 
oid Gospel ring .out from every page. It is a treatise that 
contains the testing, searching fire, and the soothing balm 
of Gilead. No Christian could read it without gaining 
strength for service and for conflict."— Baptist 

THE RELIGIOUS AFFECTIONS. 

By JONATHAN EDWARDS. Second Impression of 

this Edition. 

** A most acceptable and unlaue series is greatly enriched 
by this famous work- from the pen of America’s finest 
philosopher and divine."—/. Herary WorUL 

THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. 

AUGUSTINE. Fourth Impression of this 
Edition. 

M So long as men hunger after righteousness, the spell of 
the book will never be broken. As a spiritual autobiography 
it ranks with the world’s classics, for its touches the deepest 
problems of experience and destiny.’*— Speaker. 

QUIET HOURS. By JOHN PULSFORD, 

D.D. Fifth Impression of this Edition. 

" John Pulsford’s merits defy analysis. Among religious 
teachers be is a prince, and stands alone. This new and 
tasteful edition will delight admirers all the world over.”— 
Examiner. 

GRACE ABOUNDING TO THE 

CHIEF OF SINNERS. By JOHN 
BUNYAN. Third Impression of this Edition. 

" The very title is rich in the music of eternal hope. The 
book ranks with the great religious classics, and, as the editor 
of this choice new edition says, ‘its pages are lustrous with 
the light of genius, and with the better and more heavenly 
Itght of grace.”— Speaker. 

THE JOURNAL OF JOHN 

WOOLMAN. With an Appreciation by 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. Third Imprci 
mod of this Edition. 

“Itis always good to be with Wooiman. His famous 
■ Journal' is emphatically one of the ‘books for the heart,' 
and is most appropriately Included In this beautiful little 
series-”— Methodist Recorder. 

THE HEIDELBERG CATECHISM. 

A Revised Translation. 

"A beautifully printed little book. ... It makes a 
memorable product of early Protestantism readily accessible 
to English readers in a clear and accurate form, and is pre¬ 
faced by an admirably-written essay on ' The Catechisms of 
the Reformaaon.' "—Christian World. 

THE SUPREMACY OF MAN. 

By JOHN PULSFORD, D.D. 

“ A second of Dr, Pulsford’s characteristic volumes. It 
is really a prose epic on the creation, restoration, and ascent 
of man through Christ, the Reigning Head and final 
Example. Those who remember John Pulsford and his 
fragrant speech will find here a bouquet of his richest 
thoughts "—C'itkal Rev ew. 

QUIET HOURS. By JOHN PULS- 

FpRD, D.D. Second Scries. 

" We question whether there is in our language a finer 
exposition of the Apostle Peter’s doctrine of ‘Precious 
Faith * in its origin and progress than we find here.**— 
Baptist Magazine 

These volumes may be had printed on Thin Paper 
(size x 4* x J in.). Prices : Leather, gilt edges, 2s fid. 
net; doth.gUt tops, is fid net. 

ANDREW MELROSE,. . 

16 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED 8vo, boards, is. net 

THE SLING 

Remarks in connection with Lectures delivered 
in the Royal Institution, 

May, 1905, to June, 1907. 

By WM. LEIGHTON JORDAN. 


London : Simpkin, Marstalt, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 


Art 


QHEPHERD BROS’. SPRING 

^ EXHIBITION 

of Early British Masters includes choice works 
by 

Reynolds Hoppner Raeburn Cotman 
Gainsborough Crome Wheatley Vincent 
Romney Constable Wilson Stark, &c. 

Shepherds' Gallery, 27 King Street, 

St. James’s, S.W. 


Typewriting 


AUTHORS' MSS., 9d. per 1000 words, 

Sermons, Plays, and all kinds of Type¬ 
writing carefully done at home (Remington). 
Good paper. Orders promptly executed. 
Duplicating from 3d. 6d. per 100.—M. L. L., 18 
Edgeley Road, Clapham, S.W. 


'TYPEWRITING promptly and 

A accurately done. iod. per 1000 words. 
Specimens and references. — Address Miss 
Messer, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, 
S.W. 


Books for Sale 


O 1 


LD WEST SURREY. Some 

Notes and Memories by GERTRUDE 
JEKYLL. 330 Illustrations from photographs 
by the Author. 8vo, art cloth as issued. Long¬ 
mans, 1904. 12s. 6d. net for 6s.—W alker, 

37 Briggate, Leeds. 


PARISH AND SHAW’S DICTION- 

- L ARY OF THE KENTISH DIALECT 
AND PROVINCIALISMS IN USE IN THE 
COUNTY OF KENT (pub. ios.), 2s„ free.— 
W. E. Goui.den, Second-hand Bookseller, 5 St. 
Paul's, Canterbury. 


£ WORKS BY CANON RAWNS- 

u LEY :—Ruskin and the Lakes ; A Ram¬ 
bler's Note-Book at the Lakes; Life and 
Nature at the Lakes ; Lake Country Sketches ; 
Memories of the Tennysons. Published at 
3s. 6d. net, for is. 6d. ; new.— Walker, 37 
Briggate, Leeds. 


•ROOKS.-ALL OUT-OF-PRINT 

and RARE BOOKS on any subject 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE. I make a special feature of 
exchanging any Saleable Books for others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I particularly want post free.— 
EDW. BAKER’S Great Bookshop, 14-16 John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. Oscar Wilde’s 
Poems 21s., for ios. 6d.; Ballad of Reading 
Gaol, 5s. Who’s Who, 2 vols., 1907, 11s.net, 
for 5s. 


THE ACADEMY 
is an independent, uncommer¬ 
cial journal conducted in the 
interest of literature and for 
the encouragement of literary 
talent. 


r'lVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 

. FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION. 
Examiners in the Exchequer and Audit 
Department and Second Class Clerks, Estate 
Duty Office, London, Inland Revenue Depart¬ 
ment (i8-J9i), nth June. - 
The date specified is the latest at which 
applications can be received. They must be 
made on forms to be obtained, with particulars, 
from the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W. 


QUEEN SQUARE CLUB. 


A social club for men and women interested 
in politics, literature or art. Lectures, enter¬ 
tainments, chess and bridge. An exquisite 
Queen Anne club-house, close to the British 
Museum and Russell Square Station. Inexpen¬ 
sive lunch and dinner. Subscription two 
guineas.—Apply Secretary, 9 Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury. 


THE ANCESTOR. A Quarterly 

Review of County and Family History, 
Heraldry, and Antiquities. Numerous plates, 
some coloured. 12 Vols. and 3 Indices, pub. 
£3 7 s - 6d. net, for 40s. net. Constable, 1902-5. 
—Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 


THE 

BOOKSELLERS' PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 

Founded 1837. 

Patron— Her Majesty Queen Alexandra. 

Invested Capital £30,000. 

A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 

Offered to London Booksellers and their 
Assistants. 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can 
invest the sum of Twenty Guineas (or its 
equivalent by instalments) and obtain the right 
to participate in the following advantages :— 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time 
Adversity as long as need exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Phy¬ 
sicians and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country 
(Abbots Langley, Hertfordshire) for aged 
Members, with garden produce, coal, and 
medical attendance free, in addition to an 
annuity. 

FIFTH. A Furnished House in the same 
Retreat at Abbots Langley for the use of 
Members and their families for holidays or 
during convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral 
expense when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for 
Members only, but also for their wives or 
widows and young children. 

EIGHTH. The payment of tho subscrip¬ 
tions confers an absolute right to these benefits 
in all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secre- 
ta y, Mr. George Larner, 28 P.iterHoster 

Row, E.C: 
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CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 




DRINK THE 




0ELI0I0US FOR BREAKFAST 
ft AFTER DINNER. 


‘BLUE 


In making, use less quantity, it being so much 
stronger than ordinary OQWBE. 


THe Best Tonic 

For the restomtion'of energy and vitality'; the 
relief of mental and nervous exhaustion, im¬ 
paired digestion or appetite, there is no remedy 
so beneficial as 

Horsford’s Aold Phosphate 

CNon-Alcoholic.) 

It is a scientific and carefully prepared prep¬ 
aration of the phosphates that provides the tonic 
and nerve food needed to improve general health. 

If yonrchemUt don not have it in stock he can obtain 
it from Bovril, Ltd., 1M Old Street, London, K. C. 


PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 


, THE SPHERE. 

6 d. Weekly. 

Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each week. Also List of Books 
Received. 

SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Office: Great New Street, E.C. 


The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 10 or 12 Pages Daily. 

Popular Features are 

The Review* of Books and Litarary Notes, Pull Resums of the Principal 
Musical, Art, and Dramatic Events. Science and Art specially dealt with. 

Fullest Reports of all Current Events and Special Telegrams 
from Correspondents Everywhere. 


Order from your Bookseller or Newsagent 

THE APRIL BOOK MONTHLY, 6d. net. 

It contains a new feature, which should be useful to many people— 
namely, a list of the Contents of the April Reviews and Magazines. . 

It plso contains an article in which Mrs. Clayton Glyn, the author of 
“ The Visits of Elizabeth," gives her impressions of America. 

Finally, the April BOOK MONTHLY has all the book news and 
many beautiful illustrations. 

Publishers ! Simpkin Marshall and Co., Stationer*’ Hall Court, London, 
who will be glad to forward a specimen copy free of charge. 


THE AUTOTYPE CO., 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN HONOCHROKR OF 

FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 

AUTOTYPE PERMANENT PROCESS. 


Amongst numerous Publications may be mentioned 

SELECTION’S from The National Gallery (tendon), 
The Wallace Collection, The Tate Gallery, The 
Walker Art GalLery (Liverpool). 

DRAWTHOS BT HOLBEIN, from the Royal Collec¬ 
tion, Windsor Castle. 

SELECTED EXAMPLES OP BACHED AST from 
various Collections. 

ETCHINGS BT HEKBHANDT. 

DRAWINGS BT ALBERT DURER. 

PICTURES from the Louvre, Luxembourg, Paris. 

Prospectuses of above Issues will be sent on application. 

Full particulars of all the Companys publications are given in 

The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE* 

Now Ready. Enlarged Edition, with Hundreds of Miniature 
Photographs and Tint Blocks of Notable Autotypes. 

For convenience of reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically under 
Artists’ Names. 

Post Free, ONE SHILLING. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 

— . TH F 

ADTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Sir Hubert Von Herkomer 

AND 

PUBLIC OPINION 

Sir Hubert Herkomer, the distinguished artist, writing from Bushey 
to the Editor of “ Public Opinion,” says, on February nth, 1908 

Dear Sir,—It gives me great pleasure to tell you how your paper, 
PUBLIC OPINION, answers a purpose In my life. Although I read 
• great deal. I find It impossible to keep abreast of the trend of 
higher thought that is going on aronnd mo, which can only bo 
gathered from various article* and letters la newspapers, and 
articles hi magazine*. But your paper give* me the assurance that 
I ml** nothing which would bo of use to me In the train of thought 
upon which I may Inst be engaged, and seldom doos a weekly 
issue of PUBLIC OPINION appear from which 1 cannot cull some 
useful suggestion. As a lecturer on art, 1 need all the suggestions 
on life that I can get Into my hands, for I treat art In all Its phases 
popularly. Prom PUBLIC OPINION I get to know certain modern 
authors with whose methods ol thinking I am In sympathy, and 
those I follow up further. Your paper doos me tbs service to point 
to them. 

Yonr selection ol current thought Is worthy ot all praise, for 
It gives one the wholesome feeling that the world Is, after oil. 
not going to the davit, but contains thinkers and good men and 
women. 

I wish yon, with all my heart, continuous succsos with yonr paper. 
Yours very truly, 

(Signed) HUBERT VON HERKOMER. 
DIIBI IF ADIIHflll * WEEKLY REVIEW OF CURRENT 

rUDLIU UrllllUIV thought and activity :: 

Every Friday. Twopence. . 
EDITED BY PERCY L. PARKER. 

The Purpose of PUBLIC OPINION Is to provide Information by means of a 
weekly review of current thought and activity as they are expressed in the 
world's newspapers, magazines and books, and to put on record the Ideas and 
activities which make for religious, political, and social progress. 

PUBLIC OPINION dhn be obtained from any Newsagent or Bookstall, or will 
be sent Post Free for one year to any address in the United Kingdom for xos. rod.; 
and to any place abroad for 13s. per anriuih. Orders should be addressed to— 

PUBLIC OPINION, 30 V 31 Temple House. 
Tallis St., London, E,C. 

SPECIMENS FREE ON APPLICATION. . 


Printed far the Proprietor!, TBI Wilsford Prk 


Ltd . 63. Lincoln's Inn Fields W C.. by Odhaus, Ltd., J, Burleigh Street, Strand, 
and Published by them at 67, Long Acre. W.C 
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ROYAL INSTITUTION OF 
^ GREAT BRITAIN, 

Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 


TUESDAY NEXT, April 38, at Three o’clock, 
GERALD STONEY, Esq, B.E. M.InstC.E. 
First of Two Lectures on “ The Development 
of the Modern Turbine and its Application." 
Half a Guinea the Course. 

THURSDAY, April 30, at Three o'clock, 
WILLIAM BATESON, Esq, MA„ F.R.S. 
First of Three Lectures on “ Mendelian 
Heredity.” (The Tyndall Lectures.) Half a 
Guinea. 

SATURDAY, May 2, at Three o'clock, G. F. 
SCOTT ELLIOT, Esq, M.A, F.R.G.S, F.L.S. 
First of Two Lectures on “Chile and the 
Chilians.” Half a Guinea. 

Subscription to all the Courses in the Season 
Two Guineas. 

Tickets may be obtained at the Office of the 
Institution. 

FRIDAY, May 1, at Five o'clock, ANNUAL 
MEETING of the Members. 

FRIDAY EVENING, May 1, at Nine o'clock, 
Professor J. LARMOR, M.A, D.C.L, LL.D, 
D.Sc, Sec. R.S, on “ The Scientific Work of 
Lord Kelvin." 


THE ANCESTOR. A Quarterly 
Review of County and Family History, 
Heraldry, and Antiquities. Numerous plates, 
some coloured. 12 Vols. and 3 Indices, pub. 
£3 7s. 6d. net, for 40s. net. Constable, 1902-5. 
—Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 


Art 


CHEPHERD BROS’. SPRING 
0 EXHIBITION 

of Early British Masters includes choice works 
by 

Reynolds Hoppner Raeburn Cotman 
Gainsborough Crome Wheatley Vincent 
Romney Constable Wilson Stark, &c. 
Shepherds' Gallery, 27 King Street, 

St James's, S.W. 


Typewriting 


AUTHORS'MSS,9d. per 1000words, 
x ■*" Sermons, Plays, and all kinds of Type¬ 
writing carefully done at home (Remington). 
Good paper. Orders promptly executed. 
Duplicating from 3d. 6d. per 100.—M. L. L, 18 
Edgeley Road, dapham, S.W. 


TYPEWRITING promptly and 
x accurately done. lod. per 1000 words. 
Specimens and references. — Address Miss 
Messer, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, 


TYPEWRITING. — MSS. copied 
x with care and accuracy, iod. per thousand 
words. Duplicating from 3s. per hundred. 
Testimonials. Shorthand.—Mrs. Jackson, in 
Fortess Road, Kentish Town, N.W. 


QUEEN SQUARE CLUB. 

A social club for men and women interested 
in politics, literature or art. Lectures, enter¬ 
tainments, chess and bridge. An exquisite 
Queen Anne club-house, close to the British 
Museum and Russell Square Station. Inexpen¬ 
sive lunch and dinner. Subscription two 
guineas.—Apply Secretary, 9 Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury. 


Books for Salo 


F\ WORKS BY CANON RAWNS- 

LEY :—Ruskin and the Lakes ; A Ram¬ 
bler's Note-Book at the Lakes; Life and 
Nature at the Lakes ; Lake Country Sketches ; 
Memories of the Tennysons. Published at 
3s. fid. net, for is. 6d.; new.— Walker, 37 
Briggate, Leeds. 


ROOKS. — ALL OUT - OF - PRINT 
and RARE BOOKS on any subject 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE. I make a special feature of 
exchanging any Saleable Books for others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I particularly want post free.— 
EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16 John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. Oscar Wilde’s 
Poems 21s., for 10a. 6d.; Ballad of Reading 
Gaol, 5s. Who’s Who, 2 vols., 1907, 11s.net, 
for 5s. 


S.W. 


CIr Chelsea historical Pageant 

will be held, by the kind permission of FIELD-MARSHAL SIR GEORGE WHITE, 
G.C.B., O.M., V.C., Governor, and the Commissioners of the Royal Hospital, 
in Old Ranelagh Gardens, adjoining the Hospital, and five minutes’ walk from 
Sloane Square, on the following dates, commencing at 4 o’clock :— 


Thursday, June 25 
Friday, June 26 


Saturday, June 27 
Monday, June 29 


Tuesday, June 30 
Wednesday, July 1 


No effort has been spared to make this, the first London Pageant, in every sense worthy of the occasion ; beautiful in colour • 
in movement, in music, form, and setting; interesting dramatically from first to last; and thoroughly representative of Chelsea, 
which holds a place second to none of the historic quarters of London in the richness of her records and the number of great folk 
who have been successively associated with her past. 

Plans of the covered Grand Stand may be seen, and seats can be booked on And after 
April 21st, at the Pageant Room, Town Hall, King's Road, Chelsea (entrance 
from Manor Gardens); hours 10 to 5 ; Saturday, 10 to 1. Also from the following agents 

Msss rs . Keith, Prows* and Co.: Ashton and Mtteholl; Th* District Me te e g for Co., Ltd.; Aifrod Hoy*; 

Locoa and OtUor; Loodar and Co.; Cacti Roy; Wobetor and QlrUng iWebeter and Waddin gton ; The 

Army and Navy Store#; Rota and Reid: Tbomaa Cook and Son; The American Bxpreea Co.; and 

ether principal agent*. 

The prices of seats are £2 2s., £1 is., 15s., 10s. 6d., 5s. All seats are under cover, numbered and 
reserved. Early application is essential in order to secure the best positions. 

A booklet containing full particulars of the Pageant, with lists of Committees, Guaran¬ 
tors, and Subscribers, and illustrated by fifteen reproductions pf interesting old Chelsea 
pictures and portraits, can be obtained at the Pageant R om, and of agent* and booksellers, price 2d. (by 
post, 3$d.), and on applicati m to the Press Representative : Sydney Glover, i, Clifford’s Inn, Fleet St., E.C. 
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AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSHOPS 


MAROTZ 


BY JOHN AYSCOUGH 

A Tale of Sicily and Southern Italy 


Marotz is a story apart from the ordinary run of 
novels. It grips the reader with' a sense of its truth¬ 
fulness. The quiet of contemplative life in a Sicilian 
convent is contrasted with the more passionate lives of 
the Southern peoples. The minor characters are drawn 
with much loving sympathy, and several of them are 
worthy of a place in the remembrance of cultured 
readers. Marotz herself is a magnificent creation. 


MAROTZ 

By John Ayscongh 

SIX 

SHILLINGS 

At all Libraries and Bookshops 


SEND FOR OUR NEW NOVEL LIST 

ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND CO., Ltd., 
10 Orange Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 


THE 

OXFORD & CAMBRIDGE REVIEW 

NO. 3 NOW READY. Price 2 s. 6d. net. 

Appearing thrice yearly—to correspond with the Academic terms— 
this Review ha3 for its object the presentation by the most competent 

observers of various administrative and educational problems which 

to-day confront Oxford and Cambridge. It will also endeavour to 
represent the characteristic energies, whether in thought, research, or 
action, of the two Universities. 

SOME OF THE CONTENTS. 

HUMAN NATURE AND THE HISTORIANS 

G. K. Chesterton 

Amataur Acting at Oxford and Elsewhore. 

The Rev. and Hon. James Addbrley, Founder of the Society 

The Curse Of Tongues . R. J. Mackenzie 

The Tendency of Modern Poetry Francis L. Bickley 
Large v. Small Colleges In America H. w. Horwill 

The Value of Greek Accents . s. E. Winbolt 

The Oxford Man . M. F. J. McDonnell 

The Cambridge Man. Lucian Oldershaw 

Verdant Evergreen . Canon F. S. Foakes-Jackson 

Oratory at the University . Jervais Rentoul 

The Universities and the Public Schools. 

J. L. Stocks 

MATRICULATIONS AT OXFORD AND CAM. 
BRIDGE, IS44-I90S. J. A. Venn 

%* A few copies of No. I. (Midsummer Term 1907) and No. II. 
(Michaelmas Term 1907) remain for sale. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


Published by ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Limited, 
10 Orange Street, W.C. 


THE STANDARD LIBRARY OF HISTORY 
THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 

NEW VOLUME READY. 

THE ROMAN EMPIRE (B.C. 29-A.D. 476). 

By H. STUART JONES, M.A. With Maps and many other 
'Illustrations, 5s. 

A Complete List of the Volumes and Authors will be sent free on 
application to T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 


ORIENTAL CAMPAIGNS AND 
EUROPEAN FURLOUGHS. 

The Autobiography of on Indian Mutiny 
Veteran. By Colonel EDWIN MAUDE, late H.M. 2nd 
(Leinster) Regiment. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Deipy 
■ 8vo, doth, 7s. 6d. net. . 


HISTORY OP IRELAND TO THE 
COMING OF HENRY II. 

By ARTHUR Ua CLERIGH, M.A., K.C. Demy 8vo, doth, 
10s. 6d. net. 

This volume is complete in itself. It is a record of Irish history 
from the earliest times to 1171. 


CHARLE8 BRADLAUGH. 

A Record of his Life and Work. By his Daughter, HYPATIA 
BRADLAUGH BONNER. With an Account of his Parlia¬ 
mentary Struggle, Politics, and Teachings, by JOHN M. 
ROBERTSON, M.P. New and cheap edition, with new intro¬ 
ductory chapter, doth, 2s. 6d. net. Uniform with Mr. Morley’s 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 

The Shakespeare Festival at Stratford-on-Avon has been 
marred by one of those little ebullitions of temper which 
seem to recur there every year. It is Miss Marie Corelli 
who as a rule introduces the note of discord. And when 
it is Miss Corelli nobody pays any attention. This year, 
however, it is a more important person—the Vicar of 
Stratford and Archdeacon-designate of Coventry. Owing 
to his action, Mr. F. R. Benson was unable to produce, as 
he had promised, the seldom-acted play of Cymbcline. Mr. 
Benson gracefully changed his programme, and gave way 
to the opinion of one whose services to Shakespeare’s town 
are admitted to have been great and worthy of his high 
office. But mattters did not end there. Dr. Arbuthnot 
seemed determined to mark the last few months of his 
vicariate of Stratford by a quarrel of some kind, and the 
announcement that Miss Horniman’s Manchester Company 
would play Measure for Measure was the signal for another 
protest on his part. What has been the result ? In the 
words of a native of the town, “All the boys and girls have 
been buying Cymbeline and Measure for Measure to hunt 
out the improper bits; ” and the large wisdom of Shake¬ 
speare is replaced by a prurient curiosity. When the 
performance of Measure for Measure came, it was a matter 
of course that any one who went to the theatre with the 
expectation of being “ tickled ’’ went away—not so much 
disappointed as ashamed, and stirred to the depths by this 
tremendous picture of a saint walking unsoiled through 
the mire of the world. The play was wisely and skilfully 
handled; and, produced in the Elizabethan style by Mr. 
William Poel and finely acted by Mr. Poel as Angelo, 
exquisitely by Miss Sarah Allgood (the Irish Theatre 
actress) as Isabella, and soundly by Mr. James Hearn as 
the Duke, was as interesting and impressive a display 
as we have seen. 


We must confess to a feeling of some apprehension. 
Though bye-elections are raging all over England, though 
the moment is decidedly a critical one—in spite of all 
there is hardly anything about Dissenting preachers in the 
daily papers. Now there is something strange about this ; 
and the violent contrast between this silence, or almost 
silence, and the clamour of a few nionths ago deserves a 
paragraph at all events, and we are not sure whether we 
should not invite the views of our readers on this extra¬ 
ordinary state of things, for, but a short while since, the 
Dissenting preacher was, one might say, all over the daily 
press. One read of him doing the most amusing things : 
dressing up in complete steel to illustrate a well-known 
text—this is, surely, ritualism by the way—instituting the 


order of female vergers to attract the young men to meeting, 
putting on a popular siffleuse to whistle the intermezzo from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana before the sermon, objecting to 
the heathen names of the days of the week—performing, 
in fact, a whole host of feats which eclipse all those 
recorded of Amadis of Gaul when, changing his name to 
Beltenebros, he did penance on the Pena Pobre. And now 
scarce a word of him ; one may read one’s paper sedulously 
without encountering “ Dr. ” Clifford’s name ; even Mr. 
Campbell is out of the bill, and the New Theology, for all 
one hears of it, sleeps with the errors of Marcion and the 
vagarious doctrines of the BasUidians. 


Now it is possible, no doubt, to take an optimistic view 
of these facts ; it may be that the Preacher Folk and the 
newspapers which advertised them have come to the con¬ 
clusion that they have a little sickened the world of late ; 
it may be that the sage counsellors of the Liberal Party 
have pointed out that, while -many people gladly call them¬ 
selves Liberals, and vote accordingly, they do so on the 
understanding that ’Liberalism is hot to be regarded as an 
appenage of Protestant Dissent, as a machine for registering 
the decrees of the “ Free Church Council.” We hope this 
may be the true explanation of the circumstances ; but in 
the present calm there seems to us something ominous, 
some touch of the terror that lies upon the waters in 
eastern seas when the waves glide like oil and the winds 
fall to a dead calm. The mariner knows when he sees 
those smooth waters that a typhoon will be upon him, and 
so we, suspicious of the occultation of “ Dr.” Clifford, fear 
that “ a great effort on behalf of our common Christianity ” 
is soon to be made. Our “ common Christianity,” it should 
be said, includes many of the ethical precepts of the New 
Testament, Teetotalism, and a feeling of sympathy for the 
Thieves and Atheists who are now governing France. 
Such is the meteor flag of modem Dissent, and we are 
afraid that it will yet terrific burn. In the meantime we 
commend to those who would like to see the said flag bum, 
in the passive sense of the word, a little handbook by Mr. 
J. L. Walton, called “ Down with the Church : a Con¬ 
spiracy Unmasked ” (George Allen). One is sorry to be 
reminded by Mr. Walton that the fabrication and utterance 
of outrageous lies against the English clergy formed part 
of the last “ Free Church” campaign. We are sorry, we 
repeat, to think of this; and yet: well, Charles Dickens 
was about as remote from “ Clericalism ” as a man could 
well be, and it is painfully apparent from his novels that 
he had not formed a very favourable opinion of the 
Dissenting Preacher. Stiggins is, of course, an exaggera¬ 
tion, but he is not precisely the exaggeration of a saint. 


It would be idle, and, indeed, a kind of insult to the 
memory of the late Prime Minister, for us to pretend, in 
the presence of his death, that we regard him as a great 
statesman, either in office or opposition : but we may note 
with propriety a peculiar quality of his personal character. 
There are very few statesmen who have loomed so long 
and so largely in the field of politics, who have attracted 
so many personal friends from all quarters and have 
enjoyed the good personal disposition of so many oppo¬ 
nents. The excellence of Sir Henry Campbell-Banner¬ 
man’s disposition is so well recognised, that his political 
opponents have been able to make the most violent and 
pointed attacks upon him, on account of his policy, even 
to the extent of denying his political capacity, without the 
slightest feeling of personal animus, and without incurring 
even the charge of being actuated by such a motive. It 
has seemed incredible that a person so plainly well- 
intentioned could excite personal feeling against him— 
and, indeed, none has ever existed. We doubt whether 
the same could be said so truthfully of any other 
public man of our period. It is a great personal tribute 
to Sir Henry, and marks a characteristic marvellous to 
foreigners, of which Englishmen have reason to be proud— 
the capacity for diametric political opposition without the 
least personal animosity; - " Sir Henry was imbued with the 
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sincere belief that political and social amelioration lies in 
the Liberal party, and it must be remembered to his credit 
that after many years of fruitless opposition that party has 
actually assumed an appearance of united life under his 
leadership. It was probably his personal character which 
could alone have effected such a union, and has hitherto 
maintained its appearance. His services to his party are 
undoubted and immense, and since he regarded it as 
involving the welfare of his country, they must be estimated 
as generous and self-sacrificing services, for he continued 
to offer them through domestic sorrow, sickness, and 
advancing age until within a few days of his death. 


A correspondent writes : I usually avoid like poison the 
reported utterances of Canon Hensley Henson ; but my 
eye was attracted in the Times of Easter Monday to his 
Easter sermon by a couple of lines of poetry—and I am 
one of those who are unable ever to let poetry go by unread. 
What did I find ? Canon Henson professed to be quoting 
Wordsworth’s “ Intimations of Immortality from Recollec¬ 
tions of Early Childhood and this was his notion of the 
wording of two famous lines : 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From Heaven, which is our home. 


I am no theologian, and the theological significance of 
the mistake may seem to me greater than it is. I read 
through the report of the sermon to see if my suspicion 
was just, and found myself unable to decide, since the 
discourse was merely the usual combination of hypothesis, 
vagueness, and elaborate prevarication. But, quite apart 
from the question whether the Origenian heresy is per¬ 
mitted in the pulpits of the Church of England, and 
whether Canon Henson either knows or cares whether it 
is or not, what can be said of a mind so unscholarly, so 
slipshod, so dead to the exact word and meaning of his 
authorities as to profess to quote, in public and on an 
occasion of the greatest solemnity, a couple of well-known 
lines—and to quote them wrong ? 


The remarks of one correspondent on the teaching of 
singing provided by the State in elementaiy public schools 
which we printed in our last issue have drawn the follow¬ 
ing from another: “ I have lived long, both in London and 
the country, within earshot of a primary school. The 
London school has been bodily removed, so it cannot now 
be identified. The country school still flourishes. The 
same observations have been forced upon me in both cases. 
I speak here of the country school. During singing-time 
a volume of annotated roaring proceeds from the bunding. 
Since the boys are none of them older than about fourteen, 
these sounds seem to be emitted from their stomachs. 
They have no tone whatever. They are a stentorian 
whisper, like the singing of a porter who has lost his voice, 
or the song of a nutmeg bird heard through an exceedingly 
powerful microphone. I am aware that in some parts of 
the country singing-voices are generally very harsh, so that 
it is difficult to obtain choirboys ; in this particular district 
the voices are peculiarly dulcet. The village, which 
is a large one, has for the last forty years possessed a 
remarkably good choir in the parish church, drawn 
almost exclusively from the roarers in the primary school. 
Nor is good singing confined to the Established Church, 
for such strains as 4 Let the bright Seraphim ’ cleave the 
air about several Nonconformist churches on Rank 
Holiday Sundays and other high festivals. I am also 
aware that many country schools are so poor that they 
have to put up with inferior masters. The school in ques¬ 
tion is well endowed, and has always commanded the 
services of excellent masters. It is consequently the State 
which provides the week-day roaring, and merely permits 
the religious authorities, both established and free, to 
cultivate ‘sweet singing’ for Sunday. It is not sur¬ 
prising that a zealous patron of Education, The Morning 


Post, has to chronicle the prevalence of 4 School Board 
Pharyngitis ’ and 4 [roarers] nodules.’ I may mention 
that the boys I allude to show their musical capabilities 
by roaring, neither out of tune, flat, nor sharp. If your 
correspondent of last week will offer a prize for the 
loudest sharp whispering produced by a County Council 
school I shall be pleased to do the same for the encourage¬ 
ment of flat whispering. As for dialect, I like it, and I 
would not on any account discourage the London boy 
from respecting his farver and muwer, nor the country 
boy from preserving the Latin derivation of Charrulls." 


Besides a learned collection of the annals of the Bishops 
of Glasgow by Bishop Dowden, mainly interesting to 
Glasgow antiquaries, though by no means unimportant 
to Scottish historians, the Scottish Historical Review for 
April contains a contemporary letter from one Mr. 
John Stafford, attorney, of Macclesfield, concerning 
the occupation of that town by Highlanders in the 
’Forty-five. There is also a vivid little note on a 
Roxburghshire mansion and its contents in 1729. It is 
interesting from the light it throws on domestic life in a 
household of moderate competence at that period. In the 
inventory of the library, which was quite a small one, we 
find many books of which the titles are familiar to inhabi¬ 
tants and visitors to old houses of a like stamp all over this 
island, such as Gerarde’s “ Herbal ” (the most valuable of 
the lot), Bradley on “ Husbandry,” “ The Gardiners’ Dic¬ 
tionary,” perhaps Miller’s four enormous volumes, Rapin’s 
“ History of England,” Clarendon’s “ History,” Nat. Lee’s 
plays, Prior’s poems, Ovid’s “Metamorphoses,” certainly 
the excellent Sandys’s “The Compleat Horseman,” and 
“L’Histoire de Don Quichote,” in six volumes. We are 
sure they were small, and ornamented with frontispieces. 
Probably they were Le Sage’s translation, or Motteaux’s, 
if the date be not too early. We appreciate the immortality 
of Cervantes now only alas ! as we get older. We wonder 
whether literary boys and girls appreciated it in 1729, or 
only pretended to. 


The motif of Balzac’s “Comedie humaine,” as he states in 
his too little remembered Avant-propos, was to express the 
poetry of the human heart as expressed not by “ les seches 
et rebutantes nomenclatures de faits appelees histoires ,” but 
by the history of manners. It is the manners of the period 
in their most intimate and consequently most natural form 
that such old unhistoric houses as this in Roxburghshire 
enshrine. The study of household ways throws light on 
the views and objects of those who made history proper. 
There is still a vast amount of evidence of what the 
manners were lingering in the shape of household imple¬ 
ments and furniture, and in specimens of household arts. 
It is a pity that these should not be collected and stored in 
some single museum—one would be quite sufficient—so 
that the surroundings of our grandfathers, grandmothers, 
and our great and great-great grandparents perhaps might 
be reconstructed for us, in one of their general more 
domestic haunts—say Bath or Weymouth, or Tunbridge 
Wells. We advocate the preservation not of fine pieces 
of furniture, they are already sufficiently treasured, but of 
those objects of la vie inlime which are destroyed when 
the old homes are dispersed, or are only treasured by 
faithful retainers. 


The hideous outrage recently committed during the 
Pope’s Easter Mass appears to us insufficiently explained 
by the excuses of its perpetrators. In the first place, the 
action of the Austro-Hungarian representative of the 
Vatican seems to call for stringent examination. If be 
knew that these persons were Jews, he had no right to 
obtain for them a privilege coveted by but denied to all 
but a few out of the vast world of Catholics; if he knew so 
little about them as not to know that they were Jews, he 
had no business to be their guarantee with his Holiness. 
And the perpetrators of the outrage themselves ? Can it 
seriously be believed that Professor Feilbogen and the 
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women with him, after following with the greedy, inquisi¬ 
tive eyes of the tourist all the details of the entertainment— 
the mummerei, as they doubtless called it—were genuinely 
convinced that the kissing of the Pope’s hand was the 
object of those who went up to the altar-rail ? 


There were two hundred worshippers present; it is not 
likely that the three Jews were among the first to approach 
the altar ; still less that they were not watching—and 
possibly through opera-glasses—the details of what was 
being done. Even if it were not so, is it to be believed 
that a Professor—no matter of what—could be possessed 
of such inconceivable ignorance of all the literature and 
thought of the last nineteen hundred years as not to know 
what the Mass is and what Communion? We are not 
accusing these Jews of deliberate sacrilege : they cannot be 
acquitted of the charge of something infinitely worse than 
carelessness. And the conduct of the person who procured 
them admittance is nothing short of disgraceful. 


NAMELESS GRIEF 

Poor little childish breast, troubled and heaving, 
With some dim sorrow grieving ; 

It is not well that you should reck of trouble, 

For whom the Earth’s a bubble 
And God your sky. 

O the sad ecstasy 
Of your insurgent sobbing, 

As it were throbbing 

Of very*misery 1 

And yet ’tis only 

Some brief, unreasonable, lonely 

Touch of a nameless sorrow that takes you, 

And to such heaving trouble wakes you. 

Yet to us too there comes, 

Even as there stirs the far alarm of drums 
Upon a City’s ear, 

Sense insuppressible of perpetual sadness, 

Of the World’s madness, 

Of distant alien trouble ; 

Then verily our Earth’s a bubble 
And Hell our sky ; 

Then verily the fool’s old filth 
In idle spilth ; 

The hot and hasty zealotry 
Of ravening evil; 

Then, verily, 

The roar of the emancipated Devil 
Loosened amid our worship, love, and faith, 

And on our sickly streets and happy meadows 
Casting smoky shadows 
Of utter Death, 

Seem all the fruit of some fell harlotry, 

And purchase of the Soul’s apostasy 1 
Yea, when there comes 

(Even as to a quiet City the far alarm of drums) 
Sense of iniquity daily less remote, 

There rise within our throat 
Such breaking sobs, 

Such bitter, insuppressible throbs 
Of grief unnamed, sorrow no longer mild, 

As in your heaving breast, sad Child, 

Wake tears and anguished protestations wild ! 

John Freeman. 
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REVIEWS 

DR. VERRALL’S EUMENIDES 

The Eumenides of Aeschylus. With an Introduction, Com¬ 
mentary, and Translation by A. W. Verrall, Litt.D. 
(Macmillan, 10s. net.) 

This very fascinating book completes Dr. VerralFs edition 
of the “ Oresteia ” of Aeschylus. All scholars are familiar 
with his brilliant but drastic treatment of the “Agamemnon” 
and the “ Choephori; ” indeed, many schoolboys and under¬ 
graduates must have read his “ Agamemnon,” which has 
reached a second edition. Probably the present work 
will achieve a like success; and we hope it may. For, 
though we are unable to accept many of his emendations 
and explanations, we hold that there is no one, whether 
teacher or learner, who will not find much instruction, 
suggestion, and stimulation in Dr. Verrall’s “ Eumenides,” 
no one who will not see in it the outcome of finished 
scholarship and a singularly refined, acute, and poetic 
spirit, wholly devoted to the sympathetic elucidation and 
embellishment of an ancient master loved “ little short of 
idolatry,” as Shakespeare was by Ben Jonson. 

We meet in the book before us all the literary finish and 
poetic insight which we expect from the brilliant Cam¬ 
bridge scholar, and in his dealing with the text he is not 
so subversive as ere now he has been. He still thinks 
none the better of a word for being found in Liddell and 
Scott, and is disposed to stretch the canons of grammar in 
obedience to the canons of taste. On this subject we shall 
have something to say anon, but only to illustrate our 
general criticism. A more careful critical estimate belongs 
to magazines which are professedly scholastic. 

His introduction is, as might be expected, eminently 
readable. He finds the exposition of the story and struc¬ 
ture of the play comparatively simple, while the underlying 
conceptions, the inquiry into the sources of the drama, 
present problems well-nigh insoluble. Aeschylus took an 
extremely ancient story for the unfolding of thoughts which 
were new and his own. Dr. Verrall is not satisfied with 
Muller’s account of the political and moral import of the 
play—the support (by the ascription of a Divine origin) of 
the Court of the Areopagus, recently threatened by the 
Democratical Party and Ephialtes, coupled with the esta¬ 
blishment of the religion of the Erinyes, which was the 
religion of Conscience. Nor was it inspired by the treaty 
with Argos, or a desire to protest against parricide. The 
deed of Orestes had every excuse, even the sanction of the 
command of Delphi; yet the instinct of the matricide 
himself revolts against it, and the persecuting Erinyes 
confirm the accusing voice of conscience : 

Confronted constantly with cases of conduct upon which we can 
give no sentence with absolute satisfaction, upon what can we repose, 
or how do we know that there is any right at all ? Zeus, it is answered 
in the opening of the “Agamemnon," vv. 170 foil., is the only means 
by which the burden can be put off ; that is to say, in later but not 
essentially different phrase, it must be by an act of faith in God. In 
the same spirit, but more joyously and triumphantly, the “ Eumenides " 
solves the case of Orestes, or, to speak more properly, declares it to 
be solved in the sight of Eternal Justice by conducting us to a final 
scene of reconciliation, in which, under the sanction of Zeus, all the 
parties to the Divine dispute, the pursuing no less than the protecting 
deities, are shown to be absolutely content. 

The jury instituted by Athena, who presides over the trial, 
with the Erinyes as prosecutors and Apollo as counsel for 
Orestes, are equally divided. The casting vote of Athena 
absolves Orestes. The Erinyes at first repudiate this 
verdict, but are finally persuaded by Athena to acquiesce, 
and even to accept a home in her city and the guardian¬ 
ship of the newly-instituted Court of the Areopagus in 
Athens, on which, in the grand concluding scene, the 
Erinyes invoke every blessing. Thus the claims of religion 
and patriotism are satisfied : 

Wbat is important, and solely important, from a religious and 
speculative point of view is the acquiescence of the opposing gods— 
the conversion of the Em,yes. 

Dr. Verrall rejects the view that the play turns on theories 
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of kinship, or an estimate of the relative claims of father 
and mother. It turns on an antithesis of principles. The 
issue is : Is justice absolute or not ? Are there acts which 
nothing can excuse? The Erinyes hold that there are 
such acts, and this the defence denies. From this point of 
view it is very important to define exactly the functions of 
the Avenging Goddesses. An error in the text of v. 424— 
which, however, Dr. Verral! regards as sound—has very 
unduly widened their jurisdiction by making it their 
function to drive out from house and home into exile and 
wandering all homicides. The Greek word is PpotoktopoCptm, 
We have always looked on the emendation of this word by 
the late Professor Davies as not only brilliant but certain. 
He read aCroKToroSpras, which the copyist of the Medicean 
coder, who was more than usually unintelligent and ignorant, 
would have taken to mean “ suicides,” which is plainly 
absurd. Accordingly, he would have corrected the word 
to the reading found in the MS. But aCroKriroi means not 
only “ suicide ” but “ slayer of one’s kin,” and this exactly 
describes the function of the Erinyes. Compare v. 212, 
where the Erinyes disclaim jurisdiction even over a wife 
who slays her husband because he is not a kinsman—not of 
her own blood. See also v. 607, where Orestes asks them 
why they did not persecute Clytaemnestra for her murder 
of Agamemnon, and their answer is : 

She was not of one blood with the man she slew. 

In four places only has Dr. Verrall changed the letters 
of the MS. upon his own conjecture : vv. 224,390,448,913. 
Before briefly considering these and kindred questions it 
will be necessary to give some account of the codex Mediceus. 
It is written in small, round letters, litlcrac minnsculae 
without capitals. The text from which it was transcribed 
may have been written either in lilterac unciales, small 
and capital mixed, or in litterae quadralae, all square and 
angular, which we call capitals, with no spaces between 
the words. The copier of M had been told not to 
write the words continuously, but to separate them. He 
seems to have interpreted this direction as meaning that 
he should leave some intervals. So he broke up the text 
into such combinations of letters as should present an 
agreeable variety, without any consideration of words or 
meaning. Modern editors are sometimes charged with 
exaggerating the stupidity of copyists, especially when the 
MS. reading is utterly at variance with their own conjec¬ 
tures. But the view can boast a fair antiquity. A marginal 
note by a scholiast on Anth. Pal. 5, 262, says : 

There is nothing omitted ; only the scribe was a fool. 

This may be said with great truth of the copyist of M. 
To return to Dr. Verrall’s emendations : 

V. 224. The reading M is : 

5Uat S' (rdXXa t twp S’ irorreit 1 Bed 

This was corrected in the sixteenth century to it naXXAj, 
which has been read ever since. Dr. Verrall reads 
S’ “ the other way about.” This is ingenious, but it 

is not easy to understand his objection to the mention of 
Pallas. 

390. Here he is extraordinarily ingenious. In the line : 
dpT]\ly Xdprtf IvooSoratraXa, 

the letter p. spoils the meaning in a <£ t ? , "mirk,” and a 
consonant after Sw is required by the metre. Dr. VerralPs 
theory is that p was omiited by mistake, was preserved in 
the margin, and was ultimately inserted in the wrong word. 
But is Sv<rfioSoTatTalra\a —“ a twilight, rugged way ”—a 
possible composition of llir. and TtuirdXi»? _ He com¬ 
pares BertxrKvBfMxfa (Clio. 734 )- But this is a far more 
natural compound. Besides, it is a conjecture. 

448. Dr. Verrall’s view is very probably right. But one 
does not care for restorations which depend on an assumed 
stage direction. 

913. Here, too, we-have a curious compound in airMtrop, 
“ grafted from,” and a strange expression in : 

iiKoluv rQwtf dWrderor yivoi, 
the sort which from these, the righteous, hath taken graft. 


Much happier, in our judgment, is his treatment of 

J’- 595 : 

Xtyu- £1 tpovXrtp X ei pt' *P°*t tMpV Te/uip, 

with my bare sword, I answer; and further, by cutting her throat. 

In a celebrated line, 286, he reverts to the MS. reading— 
KaBcupei, “ does away with,” rejecting Stanley’s Ko.8o.ipti, 
“ purifies.” It is in this direction that Dr. Verrall is most 
daring, in the defence of long since corrected errors of the 
copyist. Thus he reads TXdjrrovt, “full,” for nXetoroS in 
v. 27. sia, “ drops ” (neut. plur. of Slip, “ a drop), rejecting 
the universally-accepted emendation xtpa, and in other 
passages gives a place to words and meanings which have 
not found favour with editors or lexicographers. 

Of the admirable dignity and beauty of the translation 
it would be impossible to speak too highly. It is a prose 
poem throughout. We might take a specimen at random ; 
that which we have lit on is from the sublime “ binding 
hymn” of the Erinyes, 322 ff. Our readers can judge 
whether it is not sublime in the English as well as in the 
Greek : 

Mother, who barest me, O Mother Night, to punish them that see 
and that see not, hear! For the whelp of Leto would disprivilege me, 
by taking from me yon cowering creature, my victim, made mine 
own by his mother's blood. 

But over the sacrifice this is the song we sing ; wild it maketh, wood 
[«>., mad] it maketh, this hymn of the Erinyes, sense-destroying, life¬ 
withering music, harsh and untunable. 

This power the spindle of fate did throughly assure to us, that, if 
any mortal be companioned by wanton f rather unnatural] crime, with 
such we should walk until he pass beneath the ground—and death 
itself is for him no mighty deliverance. 

But over the sacrifice, &c. 

From our beginning was this office confirmed to us. The Deathless 
Ones may not lay finger thereon, nor is any of them co-parcener to 
divide with us. In the white robes was I given no part or share or 
portion, because of their dwelling-places I would have naught. 

Whensoever the subversive spirit of domestic hate destroys a life 
that should be dear, then after the destroyer, hey 1 y/e follow, and, 
whatsoever his strength, by the fresh blood on him we wear him down. 

It is zeal that brings us here, zeal to relieve another of these cares ; 
and the Gods’ part it is, to confirm the immunity we pray, refusing 
to question it. For Zeus hath rejected from his converse, with merited 
loathing, this blood-bedabbled sort. 

Whensoever the subversive, &c. 

R. Y. Tyrrell. 


DOLEFUL SHADES 

West Ham: the Report of the Outer London Inquiry 
Committee. By Edward G. Howarth and Mona 
Wilson. (Dent, 6s. net.) 

In some old book we remember reading, If Jack Sheppard 
had not immortalised Seven Dials, Seven ‘Dials would 
have immortalised itself. We may say the same of West 
Ham. If its guardians had not immortalised it for cor¬ 
ruption and bribery, the sale of offices, and all the shady 
practices of democracy once supposed the monopoly of 
the unreformed Parliament or municipal borough, it would 
have immortalised itself as the doleful shades of poverty 
and the region of insalubrious trades. West Ham pre¬ 
sents the appearance of the rubbish-heap of the civilisa¬ 
tion of commercialism. It is the happy hunting-ground of 
social inquirers who make elaborate statements of the 
problems of poverty, apparently undisheartened by the fact 
that for all their inquiries there is no solution of them. 
The inquirers, like the residents, must feel that all 
abandon hope who enter the Malebolge of West Ham. 
You find there all the highest rates of mortality and all the 
lowest rates of wages, of decency, and of comfort. 
Casual employment is the rule of industry, and there 
swarms an overcrowded population penned up in an area 
where the open spaces are rarer than in any other 
district of the Metropolis. The rates are high because the 
rating of the houses is low, and landlords must build such 
property or they will have no tenants. Instead of addi¬ 
tional houses bringing in to the borough additional means, 
it would be a saving to buy the waste places to prevent 
them being built on, as the education-rate would mean a 
loss of fifty shillings for every house on which it would be 
assessed. The West Hamites are prolific, and most of the 
children are to be educated at the public expense. And 
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besides, casual wanderers, with their casual families, are 
always trooping into West Ham, where they settle, 
attracted by the casual labour by which the greater 
part of its industries are maintained. The people seem to 
be those who are not wanted elsewhere, just as the indus¬ 
tries planted there are what the common law would call 
nuisances if they were projected in any other neighbour¬ 
hood. It seems to be the rule, too, that once you seek 
work in West Ham you get steadily poorer with the 
irregular employment, and you drift from one to another of 
its delectable trades for the rest of your life, except when 
you become installed on its list of regular paupers. 

There they are, near two hundred and seventy thousand 
of them, who a century ago were not seven thousand. And 
these are the days, too, when, for the unskilled labour 
such as floods West Ham, the conditions are every day 
becoming harder. Shipbuilding and its allied trades have 
left for the North ; the unskilled are always being sup¬ 
planted by machinery ; and even the skilled are scarcely 
less exposed to the same risk. The struggle with poverty 
has been the historic note of West Ham since 1819, when 
the population had reached about ten thousand, and, as a 
Committee to Inquire into the Administration of the Poor 
Law said, “ the nearer approach to the parish of com¬ 
mercial institutions in which labouring men are employed 
(such as are the new docks and the variety of occupations 
contingent upon the wants of shipping) is a great cause 
of the influx of the poorer classes to reside in the 
parish of West Ham.” After all, one sees that this 
Report, in which one can learn all there is to be 
known of West Ham, is, in all its ramifications, essentially 
a treatment of one problem only—the problem of poverty. 
It is a temptation to think that the key to it is the redun¬ 
dancy of the classes who look to unskilled labour for their 
support. They ought, theoretically, to have always an eye 
on die relation between their numbers and their chances 
of employment. As no other class has ever learned this 
art, it would be unfair to expect the denizens of West Ham 
to have the skill. And besides, as West Ham is a standing 
lake for the drainage of other over-populated districts to 
flow into, what profit would they have of their providence 
if it were not imitated elsewhere ? So that West Ham is a 
satirical comment on an axiom of political economy which 
no less a person than our new Premier quoted with com¬ 
placency the other day. The labour displaced by such a 
measure as the Licensing Bill would become absorbed in 
other employments, Mr. Asquith said. What happens is 
that it is not absorbed thus, but accumulates into morasses 
such as that of West Ham. The particular morass there 
is explored and mapped out with all its slimy horrors in 
this book ; but how is it and similar ones to be drained ? 


THE HEREDITARY WAY 

Memoirs of a Surrey Labourer. By George Bourne. 

(Duckworth, 6s.) 

This is a delightfully simple and unpretentious book. 
There have been not a few “ studies ” made during recent 
years of the rustic mind and environment, which we have 
come to regard a little doubtfully. It is, we think, a most 
difficult thing to do what the author of this volume has 
done, in setting down, without fancifulness or preciousness 
of epithet, the ways and sayings of an ancient Surrey 
labourer, Frederick Bettesworth. We missed reading an 
earlier book concerning this worthy, but we are heartily 
glad that we have not missed the present volume. 

There is here, besides the mere literal record of Bettes- 
worth’s dicta, some admirable characterisation, of which 
the following may well serve for specimen : 

Some readers, no doubt, will be offended by his taste for beer. I 
hope there will be some to give him credit for the months and years 
in which, with these few exceptions, he controlled the appetite. 
Remember, he had no religious convictions, nor did the peasant tradi¬ 
tions by which he lived afford him much guidance. Alone, of his 
inborn instinct for being a decent man, he strove through all his life, 
not to be rich, but to live upright and unashamed. Fumbling, tiresome, 


garrulous, unprofitable, lean and grim and dirty in outward appear¬ 
ance, the grey old life was full of fight for its idea of being a man ; 
full of fight and patience and stubborn resolve not to give in to any¬ 
thing which it had learnt to regard as weakness. I remember looking 
down, after I had upbraided a failure, at the old limbs bending over the 
soil in such humility, and I could hardly bear the thought that very 
likely they were tired and aching. This enfeebled body—dead now 
and mouldering in the churchyard—was alive in those days and felt 
pain. Do but think of that, and then think of the patient, resolute 
spirit in it, which almost never indulged its weaknesses, but had 
its self-respect, its half-savage instincts towards righteousness, its 
smothered tastes, its untold affections, and its tenderness. That was 
the old man, gaunt-limbed, but good-tempered, partially blind and 
fumbling, but experienced, whom we have to imagine now 
indomitably facing yet another year of his life, and a prospect in 
which there is little for him to hope for. Nay, there was much for 
him to dread, had he known. 

Bettesworth would be termed, expressively, an “ odd-job 
man.” The frequent recollections of his varied past, in 
the Crimea, and subsequently “ odd-jobbing ” in two or 
three counties, are so many lights upon a character which 
is, we hope, still in some degree representative, though the 
publisher avers that it is becoming rare. Such men, living 
by the soil, are to be regarded as the bones of the nation. 
They have not the suppleness of stunted cockneydom, the 
restlessness, assertiveness, excitability, impudence, which 
seem to be the inevitable and early flower of, say, London 
street-life. Peasants still are to be found who respect the 
Church and acknowledge contentedly their “ betters ;" in 
the villages you still may find men satisfied to live in the 
manner of earlier generations, as beneath an ancient 
embodied benediction. And though there may exist an 
occasional suspiciousness (Bettesworth exemplifies it) on 
the part of the earth’s labourers, of those of another class, 
there is, on the other hand, a far keener suspicion—nay, 
resentment—of ill-considered novelties, which is to us 
immensely refreshing ; as when, as we have lately heard, 
there came to a certain humble hamlet in the West a 
band of the elect who would teach the lost how 
to live. The lost, abandoned to the meagre mercy 
to which they and their forefathers alike had been 
born, living in a village of which hardly a wall was built 
later than the fourteenth century, looked on (we can well 
imagine them) with a certain mute amazement not very 
remote from contempt at the efforts of the elect, who 
maintained themselves in enlightened independence of 
Church and social intercourse. Well, the elect finally 
squabbled and disbanded, and the villagers, not much the 
worse for the irruption of “ modernity,” chuckled profanely 
as men will who : 

Rubbed through yesterday 

In their hereditary way ; 

And will rub through, if they can, 

To-morrow on the self-same plan- 

provided, of course, no new social salvation is proffered 
to their churlish wits, lost in mediaeval simpleness and 
obscurity. 

It is Bettesworth who has led us into this digression, for 
we think he would have found voice for the resentment of 
which we have spoken. His talk, as recorded by Mr. 
George Bourne, has no strange brilliancies; he is not a 
rustic Rousseau, or Nietzsche, or Ruskin. Simple, sound 
sense he commonly utters, slipping not unpleasantly into 
the garrulity of age, and apparently consoling himself 
therewith. But the passage we have quoted will indicate 
something more than the peasant’s good sense ; it will 
indicate the reality of the universal sadness, the general 
and enduring sorrow. Bettesworth clung to life, to inde¬ 
pendence, and with honourable affection to that part of 
him—unspeakably dirty, stricken, irresponsive—which bore 
his wife’s name. His own decline and fall, his endurance 
and suspiciousness, his gratitude and resentful rudeness, 
are told here in detail, but without superciliousness or 
maudlin pity. It is simply the end of a courageous life 
lived independently, and laid down without the sad degra¬ 
dation of prolonged uselessness. Of such men we hope 
the stock will not wholly fail, to keep the body hard and 
whole and strong ; and we hope they will not lack a 
chronicler sa capable and sensible as the author of these 
“ Memoirs.” 
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REVOLTING ETHICS 

The Ethics of Revolt. By Greville Macdonald, D.D., 
Hon. Fellow of King’s College, London. (Duckworth, 
5s. net.) 

A gentleman who writes with a slow, tentative, self¬ 
listening style, such as a cow uses when she walks timidly 
over a hollow plank floor, should be very certain that he 
has some worthy message to deliver before he exposes 
himself to the cold malignity of print. Dr. Greville Mac¬ 
donald writes with a style that must bring out all the worst 
passions of his pupils (if he has any), and incline them so 
far to revolt, that they are not unlikely to pelt him at his 
desk and justify it afterwards. Here are one or two 
specimens of his manner : 

The evolution of species may seem no more than a process of 
victorious self-seeking and cruelty, a justification of bloodshed and 
craft; yet man has been evolved with something of purpose, some¬ 
thing of humanity in his life, either because of, or in spite of, this 
very process of his creation. Human history is perhaps a no less 
terrible record of the tyranny of the strong over the many whom it 
forces into an increasing inefficiency, yet do we present a saner vindica¬ 
tion of the law that can be understood from burrowing in the dregs 
of our failures. 

So he clodhops confusedly on through 299 dreary pages. 
Sometimes a wave of excitement quickens the pace, as 
when the author comes in view of those whom he delights 
to honour, those whose very existence is to be justified by 
this laboured work, 11 the army of revolutionaries, cranks, 
and uncomfortables.” At the sight of this very disordered 
army the style becomes almost delirious: 

The inclusive name of this great section of society is Noncon¬ 
formity—a word that in itself stinks in the nostrils of Respectability— 
that hound who goes about sniffing for what he imagines offensive, 
because too sweet for his narrow understanding 1 Yet why so 
offensive ? The hound, if he thinks for a moment—an absurd 
supposition, perhaps—must see how each advantage that has ever 
accrued to him in the increasing comfort of kennel or the dutifulness 
of his masters is no other than the result of nonconformity 

(this time without a capital). It seems fairly obvious that 
a man who cannot straighten his style and disentangle 
his similes better than this, for it is a second or third 
attempt at authorship, needs to be justified by some over¬ 
mastering message : and if this were to be seen and felt 
any criticism of style becomes mere impertinence. Conse¬ 
quently we turn with eagerness to the real message of the 
book. Alas 1 it is just as unprofitable as the style. It is a 
glorification, which the author thinks to be the same as the 
justification, of the contentious, rebellious, self-assertive, 
vulgar individualist spirit. If the style incites the pupil to 
pelt the lecturer, the matter excuses him for doing so. In 
as far as the author proves his point, he excuses his 
audience for replying with a shower of figs, and there is 
nothing in the civil and ecclesiastical rebellions which the 
author lauds, which might not be re-enacted in little in his 
own class-room. But is it true that: 

AH great things have been won and given by those who would 
not conform ? 

The word not-conform may be beaten into thin foil, but 
it will not cover all the invention, discovery, victory, and 
benevolence of all our benefactors. It is juggling with 
words to call Wellington, Tennyson, Dr. Johnson, 
Jeremy Taylor, Hegel, Mr. Holman Hunt, Shake¬ 
speare, James Watt, or Mr. Kipling by such a far-fetched 
name as that of Nonconformist. Although every man 
who transcends his generation has an element of opposi¬ 
tion about him, yet to dwell upon the negative side of 
his work and to dub him with terms that are meant thus 
to describe it, is to miss the secret and essence of all that 
makes him great. The love, zeal, and sympathy are 
greater things than this, and they are all cogently con¬ 
formist things; and it is by these and not by his denial and 
contention that he is useful and noble. A foolish indi¬ 
vidualism, which puts the wisest and most uninstructed 
minds upon a dead level in the quest for truth, an abso¬ 
lutism which “transcends the possibility of knowledge" 
and affords untrained students a “ reason ” for kiying down 
the law upon ethical problems, these seem a very paltry 
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stock-in-trade wherewith to review and restate problems 
which, to put it gently, are not exactly fresh to the 
reading public; while even the public which does not read, 
but which canes, hangs, and demolishes, has long ago made 
up its mind upon “ the old claim that the interest of the 
individual must ever be subordinate to the welfare of the 
species.” This old claim is ratified and confirmed by 
every act of governance—by taxation, education, the Navy, 
Baptism, vaccination, King’s College London, notices to 
keep to the right on footpaths, and to notify smallpox. If 
to endorse this claim is to “ prove harmful,” Dr. Macdonald 
must either destroy all the society which protects and 
shelters him, or else he must emigrate to Kerguelen Island, 
now vacated by the last whaler, and there develop his 
individuality and revolting ethic, to the top of his bent, 
feeding upon the rhizomes of the utricularia monlana and 
making soup of the lawless amoeba whom he loves. Bon 
voyage ! 


CATHERINE OF BRAGANCA 

s 

Catherine of Braganfa, Infanta of Portugal and Queen- 
Consort of England. By I.illias Campbell David¬ 
son. With Portraits and Illustrations. (Murray, 15s.) 

Catherine’s contemporaries detested her for her creed and piety, 
for her uselessness as a political tool, for her bitter misfortune of child¬ 
lessness, and they have left her portrait to posterity painted in malignant 
colours. 

So says truly the Preface to the first life of our Portuguese 
Queen ; but a careful study and comparison of the autho¬ 
rities has enabled Miss Davidson to show her as she really 
was—just, merciful, humble, with the virtues of womanli¬ 
ness, truth, and chastity—in fine, with noble qualities which 
neither the age nor the Court of Charles II. could appre¬ 
ciate or even understand. Insulted and neglected by the 
husband to whom she had given her whole heart, she not 
only remained loyal, but continued to love him; and, though 
her character had been assailed and her head had narrowly 
escaped the block at the time of the Popish plot, she yet 
preserved a kindly feeling for this country to the end. 
Indeed, this book confirms the truth of her dying decla¬ 
ration that: 

When she was in England she had been falsely accused of an 
endeavour to bring in Popery, but that she never desired any more 
favour for those of her own religion than was permitted by her 
marriage articles ; that she had never been a promoter of the French 
influence in England ; on the contrary, she was grieved to think that 
the French fashion in her brother's Court would do England ill offices 
in Portugal. 

For years her life was almost a martyrdom, for she found 
herself outraged day by day in her affection as a wife and 
her dignity as a woman. Charles, not content with flaunt¬ 
ing his mistresses and bastards before her, honoured them 
with titles of nobility, and loaded them with presents of 
jewels and money, when she was hardly able to make both 
ends meet, because, in some years, she received only a tithe 
of her allowance, and the courtier, finding her offices 
useless as a road to preferment, crowded round her rivals, 
the Duchesses of Cleveland and Portsmouth, and left 
Catherine alone—a Queen without a Court. They 
cared not that, while the King’s mistresses took French 
pay and by their influence on Charles bound England 
a slave to France, Catherine had brought their country, 
besides valuable trading privileges, the possession of 
Tangier, a key of the Mediterranean, and Bombay, the 
importance of which was even then so well recognised that 
the Portuguese were as loth to part with it as the English 
were glad to obtain it. The example of her life, too long 
obscured by envy and lying report, and the foundation of 
our Indian Empire, laid by her, should entitle Catherine to 
the respect and gratitude of Englishmen to-day ; and if it 
be said that she clung to the Anglo-Portuguese alliance 
principally because she and her family considered it a 
pledge of their country’s independence, to which she had 
sacrificed her person and her happiness, generosity compels 
us to remember that we have been the chief gainers by it. 
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Miss Davidson seems unaware of this; but had she referred 
to Portuguese historians she would see how one-sided the 
alliance has often been in its results, and would find that 
if the Treaty of 1661 contributed to the fall of the 
Portuguese Empire in the East, the Methuen Treaty 
killed Portuguese manufactures and prolonged that 
English supremacy which had begun with the Treaty 
of 1654. It has often been contended, though we think 
unjustly, that the Braganzas have in the past sacrificed the 
interests of Portugal to save themselves, but there can be 
no doubt whatever that while the alliance worked fairly 
during the Middle Ages, when Portugal and England were 
of about equal strength, yet from the sixteenth century 
downwards the balance inclined so far against the smaller 
nation that both in politics and trade it was almost reduced 
to the position of an English dependency. 

Though taking and desiring to take no part in the public 
affairs of her adopted country, Catherine was not without 
influence on social life. If she did not actually introduce 
Italian opera into England, which seems likely enough in 
the daughter of the musical John IV., the first of these 
was certainly performed in her presence, and the habit of 
tea-drinking, which the Portuguese had brought from the 
East, first became popular owing to her love of it 
Clarendon, a better man than most, considered Catherine 
obstinate, because only a few months after her marriage 
she refused Charles’s request that she would receive the 
notorious Mrs. Palmer among her ladies ; but we should 
rather be inclined to blame her for ultimately yielding did 
we not know that she had to choose between accepting 
that humiliation and losing even the friendship of the man 
she adored. At most she was tactless in the way she 
handled her husband ; but what else could be expected 
from a woman, at once pure-minded and inexperienced, 
who had not been out of her palace ten times before she 
left Portugal to wed a royal profligate and live among men 
and women even more unscrupulous than he ? Some called 
her a fright, an unpardonable sin in those days, but her 
portraits in this book give that statement the lie. She had 
somewhat prominent teeth, but this defect was com¬ 
pensated for by her eyes, which Charles found “ excellent 
fine,” by her luxuriant hair, and by hands and feet which 
even the most malicious of her rivals had to admit were 
shapely and small. Altogether, Catherine stands out a 
sympathetic figure from the background of Court life, which 
is described with skill and knowledge, and our only regret 
in closing this tasteful volume is that it should contain so 
many misspellings of Portuguese words. 


THE ENGLISH SPY 

“ Looking Backwards ” might have been an apt sub-title 
for the very interesting series of reprints which Messrs. 
Methuen are issuing of the “Plain and Coloured Books” 
of the last century. Our ancestors of two or three genera¬ 
tions ago were intensely interested in themselves, and at 
no period in the history of the British race did their self¬ 
admiration reach a higher pitch. They had some excuse 
for this. The great struggle with France had come to an 
end, Napoleon was safely stowed away in St Helena, 
Great Britain had won at Trafalgar and Waterloo the naval 
and military supremacy of the Old World ; she was mistress 
of all she surveyed in both politics and commerce. Patriot¬ 
ism had reached a height which it had rarely known 
before, and has, perhaps, never known since. National 
vanity had taken on a pose of coxcombry. Britons were 
excessively touchy, and, while they resented with a viru¬ 
lence which is incredible in these days the mildest foreign 
criticism, they rejoiced coarsely and noisily in the contem¬ 
plation of what they considered to be their most virile and 
characteristic qualities ; and they liked the picture to be 
highly coloured. They were quite willing to poke fun 
at themselves in their own way, but the caricature 
had to be kept within certain well-prescribed limits. 


The badly-mounted fox-hunter, the incapable “ Sonntags- 
Taeger ” (such as Winkle) were legitimate butts of ridicule, 
but not the fox-hunter per se. The ruddiness, the corpu¬ 
lence, the vulgarity, the bestiality of John Bull could be 
exaggerated at will without giving offence, but it would not 
do to hint that he was not the greatest creature on earth. 
His eccentricity was wilful, his grotesqueness of his own 
making—a kind of defiance of the world, a set-off against 
French grimaces and kickshaws, a waving of the bluff 
national flag, itself like an immense slice of underdone roast- 
beef, with its streaks of blue and red and white—prime beef, 
however. Most of Rowlandson’s and Robert Cruicksbank’s 
colouring is suggestive of the shambles. John Bull was 
quite proud of the coarse gesture with which he expressed 
his contempt of the non-British universe. To an equal 
degree was his fury roused if any witty or merely observant 
foreigner presumed to hint that beneath the skin of the 
little top-booted, flat-hatted, purple jowled, pot-bellied, 
boxing blackleg, in the guise of whom John Bull best liked 
to be depicted, was an ill-bred bore, lick-spittle, and booby, 
whose pretence to set the tone to European manners was 
an insult upon the human race. 

There were, of course, notable exceptions to the rule. 
John Bull, like the Golden Calf of an earlier dispensation, 
did not enjoy undivided worship in the place where he had 
been set up. There were dissidents. The most John 
Bullish period of the last century, which was its first 
quarter, gave birth to, or witnessed, the most fruitful labours 
of delicate and essentially English intelligences such as 
those of Shelley, Charles Lamb, Hazlitt, Tennyson, and 
Coleridge—to mention four picked at haphazard ; and the 
seeds of a new era had already been sown. But for the 
time being John Bull’s star was in the ascendant. He was 
rampant and roaring ; he swaggered and reeled along the 
high roads of civilisation, rudely pushing aside all whom 
he met; there was no watchful policeman, in the form of 
an independent Press, to tell him that he was obstructing 
the pathway. The police had not been invented in any 
form, and the night “Charleys” were but the habitual 
butt 3 and laughing-stocks and souffres-doulenr of your 
true rollicking rake of a John Bull. Woe to the 
unhappy wight who dared to raise his voice and say 
that John Bull was a blackguard, or even that he 
was an ass. Instantly he was roared down, and 
threatened with all sorts of personal ill-usage. It is difficult 
to believe, in the cold light of the twentieth century, that 
such a courteous and even sympathetic description of 
British manners as that which was published in the year of 
Waterloo by the learned French translator of Sir Walter 
Scott, under the title of “ Quinze Jours a Londres,” should 
have caused the violent outcry that it did. The author 
gave full credit to the Londoners for many excellent 
qualities. He admired the parks and the pavements of 
London. The Insurance Companies, which were a novelty 
at that time, struck him as a fertile production of the 
practical British brain, worthy cf imitation in his own 
country. But he could not stomach the coffee brewed in 
London, and he disliked the vegetables cooked in water, 
and though he found the women beautiful, he thought that 
as the men did not pay enough court to them, so they were 
lacking in spontaneous charm and witty conversation. If 
the author of “Quinze Jours a londres,” subsequently 
developed into “ Six Mois a Londres,” had allowed his 
identity to be revealed, there is little doubt that he 
would have been slaughtered. The outcry was for 
his blood. A really tragic fate had befallen his 
predecessor, Sorbieres, whose adventure forms the 
subject of an interesting account by M. Jusserand in 
“ English Essays from a French Pen.” Sorbieres had 
much to say in praise of the London of Charles II., which 
he visited in 1663. He admired its public buildings, with 
some exceptions, but thought less of English cooking ; 
while of the Chancellor, Lord Clarendon, he had the 
audacity to state that: 

My Lord Hidde . . . is Ignorant of th; belles letlres. 

It was this. personal appreciation of-the Duke of York’s 
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father-in-law which roused the most violent animosity. 
Louis XfV., who at that time was anxious to maintain an 
entente cordiale with England, banished Sorbieres, and 
ordered his book to be suppressed, while Sprat, who 
replied to it in “ Observations on Monsieur de Sorbieres’ 
Voyage into England ”—which contains this monumental 
phrase : “ But the worst is still behind : my Lord Chancellor 
is utterly ignorant of the belles lettres ! ”—was made Dean 
of Westminster and Bishop of Rochester. It required the 
personal intervention of the good-natured Charles II. to 
secure the forgiveness of Sorbieres by the French Govern¬ 
ment. 


Hardly less anger was called forth by the publication, at 
approximately the same time as “ The English Spy,” of 
Prince von Puckler-Muskau’s travels in England, one of 
the most charming and brilliantly written books in the 
German language. The Prince, who must have been a 
delightful fellow, and very different, indeed, from the modern 
German Junker, was keenly appreciative of the things he saw 
and of the people he met—the original Rothschild among 
others—and his criticism seems to have been perfectly 
just. In fact, it is “ The English Spy,” with its illustra¬ 
tions by Robert Cruikshank, which more than confirms the 
mild strictures and gentle ridicule of the German Prince 
and of the author of “ Quinze Jours a Londres" : 

A “ gentleman ” is neither a man of noble birth (writes Prince von 
Puckler-Muskau) nor a man of noble sentiments ( wetter ein Edelmann 
noch ein edler Mann), but in strictness, a man of independent means, 

and perfect knowledge of the usages of society. A really 

poor man who is not in a position to contract debts can on no terms be 
a “gentleman.” On the contrary, a rich scamp, who has had what is 
called a good education, so long as he preserves his “ character ” 
(reputation) dexterously, passes for “a perfect gentleman.” In the 
exclusive society of London there are yet finer “ nuances.” A man, 
for instance, who were to manifest any timidity or courtesy towards 
women, instead of treating them in a familiar, confident, and non¬ 
chalant manner, would awaken the suspicion that he was “ no gentle¬ 
man.” But should the luckless man ask twice for soup at dinner, or 
appear in evening dress at a breakfast which begins at three in the 
afternoon and ends at midnight, he may be a prince and a millionaire, 
but he is “no gentleman.” 

It was this type of “gentleman ” that Bernard Blackmantle 
has described to us with infinite gusto, and that the 
Cruikshanks loved to draw. Both Bernard Blackmantle 
and Robert Cruikshank have the defects of their qualities ; 
they fitted one another to a nicety, and the former is a 
literary, while the latter is an artistic, scarecrow. 

“ Thank God that we are not as those publicans are,” 
though it has called forth during many centuries undeserved 
opprobrium on the Pharisee who uttered it, was in reality 
one of the most admirable cries that ever issued from the 
heart of man, and is at the basis of all true spirit of pro¬ 
gress. Thank God, we may say with the Pharisee of old, 
that England is no longer, even in the most limited degree, 
what Bernard Blackmantle and Robert Cruikshank have 
described it as being, and as no doubt it was—for, if they 
had not been so blinded by rage, the English critics of 
“ Quinze Jours a Londres ” and of Prince von Puckler- 
Muskau’s travels would have recognised that the portrait 
which John Bull painted of himself was infinitely more 
hideous than anything which his bitterest enemies could 
have conceived. The real progress made since “The 
English Spy ” was published as a truthful relation of the 
English manners of the time is apparent on every page of 
what is really a most entertaining and instructive book. 
Nothing, perhaps, is more characteristic than the account 
which the author gives of Eton, which is evidently derived 
from personal experience. The Hon. Lillyman Lionise 
spends 

bis evenings (after absence is called) at home, in solitary dissipation 
over his box of liqueurs, or in making others uncomfortable by his rude¬ 
ness and overbearing dictation. 


What a contrast to Horatio Heartley 1 

At the lower end of the room, observe a serene-looking head, 
displaying all the quiet character of a youthful portrait by the divine 
Raphael joined to the inspiring sensibility Which flashes from the 
almost breathing countenance and penetrating brilliancy of eye that 
distinguishes a guide. This Is my bosom friend, my more than brother, 
tny mentor and my Gcritlb. HVnattb is ah ofcphtnr, the sbh of a general 


officer, whose crimson stream of life was dried up by an Eastern sun 
while he was yet a lisping orphan. 

Bernard Blackmantle’s portrait of himself as an Etonian 
is too long to quote, but it is a gem of the purest water. 
In spite of these “insanities,” B. B. was not without 
talent—witness his tale of the old Portsmouth tars, which 
has a tender, Lamb-like flavour. One closes “The English 
Spy,” however, with the conviction that the English of 
those days—and it is not so long a cry, after all, from 
1825—must have been a dreadful nuisance to themselves 
and to most other people who came in contact with them, 
and we may thank our stars that that old England is dead 
for ever, together with the art of the Cruikshanks which 
illustrated it, and that the ideal English gentleman of to-day 
is something different from the noisy, sentimental blackguard 
whom less than a century ago John Bull delighted to honour 
and the Cruikshanks to depict in flaming colour. 

Rowland Strong. 


THE ARUNDEL CLUB 

It is a great pity that the Arundel Club does not manage 
to publish its interesting set of photogravures at any time 
other than Christmas, when the general rush of books causes 
this important annual portfolio to be overlooked. It was 
only recently that we were able to inspect with any 
pleasure the fourth year’s issue of 1907. 

For those who are not members it is as well to explain 
that the Arundel Club has no connection, except in name, 
with the now defunct Arundel Society whose excellent 
chromo lithographs did so much to popularise Italian and 
Flemish primitive art in England. The Arundel Club 
was founded in 1904, by Sir Martin Conway, for the repro¬ 
duction of unpublished pictures in private collections, 
inaccessible to students or the general public. It is need¬ 
less to emphasise what a particularly interesting field of 
research the efforts of the Club should be destined to 
cover, and as the membership increases the number of 
reproductions obtainable for one guinea (there are now 
twenty) will increase in proportion to the financial resources 
of the Club. The Committee is an unusually strong one, 
and includes, besides the classic names of Professor 
Sidney Colvin, Mr. Claude Phillips, and Mr. Lionel 
Cust, those of Mr. Charles Ricketts, Mr. G. F. Warner, 
and Sir Walter Armstrong. Learning, taste, and expertise 
are thus well represented ; Mr. Sargent’s name strikes the 
requisite note of modernity ; Lord Balcarres represents 
the late G'vernment; while the presence of Sir Martin 
Conway would seem to indicate that landscape will not be 
neglected in a Committee adorned by so distinguished a 
mountain-climber. The Committee is further to be 
felicitated on the absence of trustees of our National 
collections. For some extraordinary reason the present 
trustees are the last people whom any one in their senses 
would consult collectively on a subject connected with art 
or literature. Their functions seem to consist in hamper¬ 
ing the work of the under-paid officials and keepers, 
whom they regard as mere pawns useful for checkmating 
each other ; or beasts of burden convenient for bearing the 
public odium which attaches to their errors of commission 
and omission. 

The most sensational items of the Arundel Portfolio of 
1907 are two early pictures by Velasquez which, though 
described by Mrs. Jameson, are mentioned in Bereuete’s 
great book as being lost. They were unearthed, however, 
by Mr. Herbert Cook, that Nimrod of Old Masters who 
obtained exclusive leave for their reproduction by the 
Arundel Club. One of them represents the “ Immaculate 
Conception.” It may be noted that Velasquez in no way 
idealises his subject, even when he is handling an entirely 
spiritual motive, which might have given scope to the 
imagination. Presumably it satisfied, however, the inquisi¬ 
torial inspection of his future father-in-law, Pacheco, and 
there is none of the nauseating sentimentalism characterising 
Murillo’s presentations of the same theme. The Blessed 
Virgin is a simple littlte Spanish peasant tb whom no 
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intolerable honour has come beyond that of becoming 
a model in the master’s studio at Seville. She appears 
standing on the traditional moon, which, however, is 
transparent, not opaque, and beneath her feet is a land¬ 
scape of a perfect naturalistic kind, into which are 
adroitly introduced the pious periphrases from the Litany 
of Loretto—such as the Vas Spirituale in the shape of a 
little fountain and the Domus Aurea in the form of a 
debased classical temple; and Mrs. Jameson speaks of 
other accessories which do not appear in the reproduction. 
It is very much to be hoped that this astonishing picture, 
which illustrates the greatness as well as the limitations of 
Velasquez, may be seen at some forthcoming exhibition 
of Old Masters ; and let us also hope that it does not fall 
into the maw of Mr. Pierpont Morgan. It might serve 
for a frontispiece to a disquisition on misunderstandings 
about the Immaculate Conception. The vast majority 
of Protestants still believe that the Catholic doctrine of 
Mary’s exemption from sin implies belief in a sort 
of Incarnation with which they invariably confuse it; 
but, as so few of them really believe in the Incarnation 
even, this is not very surprising. To readers of The 
Academy we need hardly point out that the Catholic 
Church does not claim for Mary a miraculous generation, 
but immunity from the stain of original sin. Oddly enough, 
it was in England that the Feast was first celebrated in 
Western Europe, and its introduction was ascribed to St. 
Anselm. Though long a pious belief in the Greek and 
Latin Churches, and discussed with some keenness at 
Trent, it was not promulgated as a dogma until December 
8th, 1854—two hundred years after Velasquez—although 
Paul V. instituted the office in 1615. 

The other picture discovered by Mr. Cook is much more 
commonplace, and represents St. John in Patmos. Here 
are traces of that affectation which mars all the pietistic 
art of Spain, but from which Velasquez is nobly free in his 
superb “Crucifixion” and in the “ImmaculateConception” 
we have just been discussing. The “St. John” has, how¬ 
ever, a very valuable lesson for incompetent young painters 
who forget that even Mr. Sargent once painted “tight” and 
learned to finish his pictures long before he employed 
that wonderful shorthand which is the admiration of 
connoisseurs and the snare of the student. 

To Mr. Herbert Cook himself belongs the exquisite little 
Portuguese wont (No. 19) of the late fifteenth century 
representing the mystic marriage of St. Catharine. This 
ought to throw some light on the obscure subject of 
Portuguese art, of which, beyond its indebtedness to the 
Flemings, we have no exact knowledge, though the next 
few years may elucidate how much of it was due to native 
genius and how much to inspiration imported from outside. 
It is not unlikely that (like the hybrid Indo-Persian minia¬ 
tures executed at Delhi in the reign of Akbar) some of the 
Portuguese pictures are entirely native, though inspired by 
foreign masters, and that others are by Flemish, Italian, or 
French craftsmen working under local influences. That a 
native talent existed somewhere it would be rash to deny ; 
Velasquez, it must be remembered, was of Portuguese 
origin. 

A superb photogravure of Lord Huntingfield’s delightful 
“ Van Haecht ” (No. 20) is particularly welcome, because 
the half-tone block in Mr. Weale’s recent book is not very 
satisfactory. This picture records an historical visit paid 
by the Archduke Albert and the Infanta Isabella to 
Cornelius van der Geest, whose portrait by Van Dyke is in 
the National Gallery. It was shown at the Old Master 
Exhibition of 1907, and again at Bruges later in the year. 
Apart from the way in which a teventeenth-century interior 
is treated, it has a documentary interest, owing to the 
pictures represented on the wall of the merchant’s house. 
There are many well-known masterpieces which can be 
identified ; and one of them is a very famous lost Van Eyck. 
The delicacy and precision of this picture are marvellously 
rendered in the photogravure. 

We cannot, however, see the use of giving 4 fee portrait 
of Canon Van der Paele (also reproduced in Mr. Weale’s 
book), as the picture is not in a private collection, but at 


Hampton Court, a resort much too accessible to the public. 
Moreover, there is considerable doubt concerning its 
authenticity ; many excellent judges think it is only a copy 
from Van Eyck ; the reproduction in Mr. Weale’s book 
suffices. Then we venture to protest against the inclusion 
of a not very first-rale example of the never very first-rate 
Bonifazio. Pictures chosen for this unique publication 
should have either aesthetic significance, historical signific¬ 
ance, or antiquarian significance. A painting that does 
not possess any of these qualities may be an agreeable 
drawing-room curiosity, but has no place in a serious 
publication of the kind. Bonifazio was once, like Gaul, 
divided into three parts, and since his unification hardly 
requires further apotheosis. 

It is, however, impossible that twenty photogravures 
should satisfy every taste ; and a wide catholicity has been 
wisely exercised. For the unlearned who simply like 
beautiful pictures nothing could surpass the “Miss 
Montague ” by Gainsborough in the possession of Messrs. 
Agnew, and for mere painting nothing could equal the 
Hogarth of Mr. Cartwright. Every one will derive special 
pleasure from the portraits of the Earl and Countess of 
Arundel, by Van Somer, most appropriately reproduced in 
the portfolio. In the background of the Earl’s pictures are 
seen the famous Arundel marbles in a characteristic per¬ 
spective. Every one should encourage the Arundel Club 
by becoming a member ; and apparently any one can 
become a member ; blackballing is unknown. 

F. S. S. 


THE LIMITS OF VERSE- 
LENGTH 

It is not uninteresting to ask what determines the length 
of verse-lines. Oliver Wendell Holmes thought it was 
lung-power—that Spenser must have habitually breathed 
more slowly than Prior, “Anacreon” more quickly than 
Homer. His own limit he set at ten syllables ; a line of 
twelve he found too much for one breath, too little for two. 
But lines of ten syllables usually contain caesural pauses, 
where it is natural to take breath. Did Pope’s lungs permit 
him to utter only four or five syllables at once ? Expert 
reciters, on the other hand, can easily repeat two or more 
lines of blank verse on one breath. There may be some¬ 
thing in Holmes’s idea, but it clearly cannot be taken as a 
fixed rule; at the most it may suggest a possible reason 
why too long lines are undesirable. 

That the actual limit has to do with form seems certain. 
For amorphous lines, in a sort of “ tumbling verse,” can 
be prolonged indefinitely. A couplet in Zachary Boyd’s 
version of the Bible is said to run somewhat as follows (I 
quote from memory), and the second line obviously admits 
of unlimited expansion : 

Now was not Pharaoh a very great rascal, 

Who would not let the Children of Israel, with their 
flocks and their herds, their wives and their little 
ones— [etc. etc., ad lib,']—go into the wilderness 
to keep the Lord’s Paschal! 

Such a line manifestly has no limits. Some “lines” of 
Walt Whitman’s, again, extend, or might extend, over a 
page. Without thought of such extreme cases, it will 
still be conceded that any rude popular rhyme can be 
swelled out almost at pleasure. It is the self-conscious 
artist alone who feels that he has limits. 

Our poets themselves, however, are not always con¬ 
sistent. They print as one line what we feel to be two, 
and less often as two what we feel to be one. Mrs. 
Browning makes a single line of: 

To the belfry, one by one, went the ringers from the sun, 

And Poe of : 

Once upon a midnight dreary, as I pondered weak and weary. 
Scott gives us as four lines : 

Come as the winds come, when 
. Forests are rendcd : 

.Come as the waves come, When 
Navies are stranded, 
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Into how many lines should we divide : 

The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, the furrow followed free ? 

It may stand as one, as two, or as three. How many are 
there in this : 

Bertram finished the last pages, while along the silence ever 
Still in hot and heavy splashes fell the tears on every leaf ? 

Rhyme cannot alone decide the matter, as some of the 
above instances show ; yet, except to bring out the rhyming 
jingle, there seems no reason why a line-ending should be 
shown at “ ever ” and not at “ pages.” 

Rhyme is, of course, a very potent means of indicating 
the end of a line. But it is also used otherwise, by way of 
such “ internal ” echoes as Robert Browning affected when 
he wrote : 

The dull turned bright as I caught your white 
On my bosom .... 

and still more grotesquely in : 

Let the mere star-fish in his vault 
Crawl in a wash of weed, indeed, 

Rose-jacynth to the finger-tips. 

A parodist of his, burlesquing this tendency, perpetrated 
the line : 

1 have gained and attained, and remained unstained. 

Midway rhymes, at any rate, are constantly employed by 
our chief poets, with no purpose of line-division, and often 
with delightful effect, as when Mr. Swinburne writes : 

England, queen of the waves, whose green inviolate girdle enrings 
thee round. 

We must, therefore, look elsewhere than to rhyme for what 
really causes a line to end. 

The fact that English poets habitually use comparatively 
short measures is certainly significant. Counting by beats, 
which are less accurately termed “stresses” (the metrical 
beat need not always come on a stressed syllable), we find 
three, four, and five by far the commonest number. The 
last is, of course, the number in our ordinary “heroic 
couplet ” and “ blank verse.” Longfellow’s “ Evangeline ” 
has six, corresponding in this to ancient “ hexameter,” the 
heroic metre of old Greece. Mr. Swinburne has lately 
accustomed us to lines of seven and eight beats (the latter 
is exemplified by the line last quoted) ; while Tennyson, in 
two pieces lately mentioned in these pages, ventured on 
nine beats. Three metrical experiments, printed here on 
March 28th," essayed extension to ten and eleven. It 
must not be supposed that there is any difficulty in writing 
much longer lines, so far as grammar and sense are con¬ 
cerned. The question is merely at what stage such lines 
cease to impress as single entities. Here, for example, is 
one of those lines doubled in length, by crude enough 
methods, yet without introducing any grammatical pause : 

With an arrowy rush and a thunderous roar from the storm-shattered 
crest of the eminent mountain around and adown to the slumbering 
valley the masterful hurricane dreadfully leaps in delirious frenzy 
of virulent wrath. 

That is a “ twenty-stress ” line, unhelped by internal rhyme 
or assonance ; but would any one call it a real single line ? 
Does it not impress simply as a congeries of shorter lines— 
of five four-stress unrhyming lines, perhaps—which for a 
freak have been printed as one ? Is there any more real 
unity in it than in the following, which everyone will say 
are cases of four lines printed as one ? 

Come not back again to labour, come not back again to suffer, where 
the famine and the fever wear the body, waste the brain ; 

Soon my task will be completed, soon your footsteps I shall follow to 
the islands of the blessed, where we two shall meet again. 

The natural limit seems to vary with race and speech- 
habit. Persian and Arabian poetry, I understand, habitually 
admit lines much longer than ours. The late Professor 
York Powell, in a letter, sent half a dozen lines which he 
said were “ like some Arabic gasideh.” I quote the first 
two : 


• In No. II. of these, “tremble and shriek" should have been 
“ tremble and shrink,” and the next line bad a superfluous comma 
after “ destruction." Otherwise the printing was admirably Correct. 


I stand on the dune with the Old Fort on my left hand bronze- 
brown, red-fleck’d, like some monster shell of the deep ; 

And away to the right, Andreselles, scarlet-roof’d, in a magic violet 
haze, on the reef at the edge of the steep. 

However these lines may impress Oriental scholars, to an 
English ear they are not verse ; they are an exotic mixture 
of prose and verse, not without a certain charm, but one 
wholly strange, foreign, unreal to us. The same writer, 
by the bye, produced a monosyllabic sonnet, opening thus : 

He ; Guess 

Who— 

Do! 

She: Tess ? 

He: Bess. 

She: You 

Too! 

He: Yes* 

And Herrick wrote one of his “ Hesperides ” in dissyllabic 
lines: 

Thus I 
Pass by 
And die, 

As one 
Unknown 
And gone. 

But such eccentricities serve only to show how unnatural 
to us is either a very short or a very long line. 

The real limit, seemingly, is our power of co-ordination. 
Any line which cannot be comfortably grasped as a whole, 
either when heard or when presented to the eye, fails to 
give pleasure, and is shunned by the poet accordingly. It 
is partly matter of habit and training. Six-beat lines were 
thought dangerously long less than a century ago ; to 
Eighteenth Century readers an eight-beat line would have 
sounded monstrous. What our poets may have yet in 
store for us cannot be foretold, but it seems unlikely that 
our present metres can be considerably prolonged without 
other modification. As it is, most eight-beat lines tend to 
break into two halves; with ten or twelve the tendency 
would be still greater. For this reason, probably, Tenny¬ 
son selected nine rather than ten for his experiment, and 
it cannot be said that his lines show no tendency to 
separate. Those “ To Virgil,” indeed, are usually printed 
as containing two unequal portions. Skilful use of rhyme 
and alliteration may help the reader through a long line, 
but there is the danger that these may emphasise rather 
than neutralise division. The practice of poets must decide 
the issue. Riper students of verse may suggest considerations 
overlooked by me ; but, in the long run, it is practice alone 
which at once educates and decides. Solvi ur ambulando. If 
our poets find that still longer lines will “ go,” they will 
write them, and then we may be able to see how and why 
they “ go; ” till then, prediction is probably, as usual, 
futile. 

T. S. O. 


DIGNITY AND PICTURES 

Who has not heard the story of Old Crome's advice to his 
son about to paint ? “ John, my boy, if your subject is 
only a pigsty, dignify it.” No further words are needed 
to show the Norwich master’s opinion on the relative 
importance of subject and treatment; but it would be 
interesting, and, no doubt, instructive, to learn the veteran’s 
views as to the way in which dignity can be imparted to 
a painting. Happily, perhaps, for themselves, painters 
have rarely a passion to define in words the qualities which 
give distinction to a work of art. That is the business of 
the critic, whose task it is neatly to dissect those qualities 
and exhibit them separately for the few who care to profit 
by his labours. It is an ungrateful task, and I do not 
wonder that many abandon the science for dithyrambic 
vapourings more popular with the crowd. But analysis 
has a fascination of its own, and even an unsuccessful 
experiment is not wholly useless if it stirs others to more 
fruitful effort. 

*Frederick York Potoell." By Oliver Elton (1906). Vol. II., 
PP- 390 . 394 - 
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Without presuming to have obtained any nice qualitative 
results, after a rough quantitative investigation which must 
leave many elements undetected, it occurs to me that the 
characteristic which we call dignity in a painting is chiefly 
due to two causes—the composition or arrangement of the 
masses and the surface quality of the paint. The first is a 
comparatively simple matter, good composition being a 
geometrical question of balance, of mass against mass, of 
line against line, of light against shade. But a fine quality 
of paint is as evasive as a fine quality of silk or velvet. 
Custom teaches us to distinguish between the good and 
the inferior, but though we may be in a position to recognise 
the best workmanship we are not necessarily clear in our 
minds as to the manner in which this excellence has been 
brought about. 

With pictures the question is further complicated by the 
existence of two excellences. For there are two sorts of 
painting, as of soup—thick and thin—and both have merits 
proper to themselves. There is the fine liquid quality of 
a Whistler, a Manet, a Vermeer; there is the fine fatty 
quality of a Rubens, a Monticelli, or a Crome. The second 
appeals to generous spirits and seems the easier of attain¬ 
ment. The first is won only by the few, with the many it 
degenerates into a sordid economy, producing results like 
the bread-and-scrape of the parsimonious school-marm. 
Perhaps the secret is that beneath the thicker painting it 
is easier to cover up errors, though wise painters assure us 
that in either style excellence is the result of sureness and 
purity. Each touch of paint must come to stay, as the 
phrase runs ; it cannot be corrected or altered without 
impairing its final virtue. But we are approaching 
culinary matters, which I hear are beyond the critic’s 
province. We are to judge of results only, and need not 
bother about the details of its preparation if the flavour of 
the dish be good. And as the good cook will serve us 
soup thick or thin of equal excellence, so the chef in 
pigment should paint with facility in either style. 

The question of dignity was raised in my mind by 
Creme's Old Barns at Messrs. Shepherd’s current Exhibi¬ 
tion. The question of quality is answered by his Coast 
Scene , also at 27, King-street. It was rarely that old Crome 
attempted a sea-piece—only two other marines by him are 
known—and in Messrs. Shepherd’s picture, which some 
say was inspired by Turner, which to my thinking shows 
also strongly the influence of Cotman, we have an admirable 
example of the blended qualities, the thin painting of the 
water, the creamy texture of the foam. Another example 
of dignity and quality in paint is the splendid Tivoli of 
Thomas Barker, of Bath, majestic in its classic com¬ 
position, appealing in the luscious glow of its noble colour. 
There is good quality of paint, too, in Constable’s finished 
study in oils for his picture, A Dell in Helmingham Park. 
But it has not the dignity of the Barker, because the 
rhythm and balance of the composition is less exquisite. 
It is not in the same class with the Barker—an undoubted 
masterpiece—and yet many will pay more attention to the 
other because it is by Constable, because the picture for 
which it is a study twenty years ago brought £2,400 at 
Christie’s. For this is our solid, sensible way of looking 
at pictures in England. 

Let me hasten to exonerate Messrs. Shepherd in this 
particular. No dealers in London pay less respect to 
persons and more attention to merit wherever found. 
They have made their exhibitions famous by reason of 
their patient resuscitation of forgotten merit Each year 
they bring to light some British painter whose name has 
unworthily been forgotten. And while speaking of 
classical landscapes, I should not forget to mention A 
Grecian City by Henry Dawson (1811-1878), their latest 
discovery and rescue. And this year they have disinterred 
from Ireland a Girl at a Window , by Richard Rothwell (an 
able contemporary of Lawrence), and a number of well- 
painted, Ostade-like interiors by one Alfred Provis. They 
have also found a Portrait of a Boy, by Raeburn, deeply 
interesting, because of a spirituality rarely attained by the 
Scottish master. Yet, in my heart, I believe Messrs. 
Shepherd are ptb'uder of their Provists. Yon see, every¬ 


body knows about Raeburn, but who before ever heard of 
Alfred Provis ? 

I have ventured to suggest by a comparison of the 
Constable with the Barker that composition is an 
essential element of dignity. I might compare the 
originals of Whistler’s Mother and Carlyle with the vile 
reproductions in colour now flaunted in the market-place 
to show how great a dignity is lost with the change of 
surface. But I would not press the point, knowing that 
colour is not, in truth, an essential. Obviously there is 
dignity in black and white, and many happy examples may 
be found among the designs of Mr. Louis Davis, now on 
exhibition at Mr. Van Wisselingh’s gallery. Having no 
salons in London where such work can be exhibited, we 
are apt to be despondent about decorative art, and because 
we see it not we fear it does not exist. Mr. Davis’s beau¬ 
tiful designs for private chapels and noble halls reassure 
us. The State, it is true, does little or nothing, but the 
statesmen who adorn our Upper House do much, and it is 
consoling to think that their private generosity and good 
taste gives to men of talent those opportunities for distinc¬ 
tion which officialdom cannot, or will not, afford. 

One last word and I have done, for there is a picture at 
the Royal Society of British Artists which eloquently 
illustrates the dignity of paint. Messrs. Shepherd do 
valiant service for the neglected dead, but there are no 
rescuers in Bond Street for the neglected living. For 
years Mr. Fred F. Foottet has used the science of the 
luminists to portray the poetry of the romanticists, 
achieving results which no living painter, with the possible 
exception of M. Le Sidaner, has approached or equalled. 
Mr. Foottet is in many respects the most personal and 
original landscape-painter we possess. He has his limita¬ 
tions, but so had Whistler; and, like Whistler, Mr. 
Foottet knows all about them and how to achieve 
exquisiteness within their bounds. He has a fondness for 
virginal schemes of colour and I can think of no painter 
who has drawn such tender strains from from notes of 
blue and white. He has also a fondness for bridges, and 
his Richmond: Twilight is really one of a series which 
deserves a place with the haystacks and Cathedrals of 
Monet. But alone it is a masterpiece of lyric painting— 
a lament in colour of that loveliness which is poignant and 
fleeting, the moving symbol of all earthly joys. 

Frank Rutter. 


“SPITCH-COCKED” 

It is strange that this queer term in cookery has never 
been properly explained from its true source. There is a 
good account of its use in Palmer’s “ Folk-Etymology,” 
where it is stated, on the authority of Kettner, “ Book of 
the Table,” p. 119, that a spatch-cock fowl is one spread on 
a skewer after having been split open at the back, just as 
a broiled eel done on a skewer is called a spitch-cocked 
eel. Dr. Palmer explains it as a corruption of “ spit-stuck,’ ’ 
for which form, luckily, there is no authority. 

The oldest quotation given in books is from the old play 
of Northward Hoe (1607), Act I., scene 1 : “ Will you have 
some cray-fish and a spitch-cock ? ” Here spitch-cock is 
short for “ spitch-cocked eel,” as will be seen from the 
etymology. I find the pp. spitch-cocked used in a meta¬ 
phorical sense (showing that it was already well-known) in 
a curious passage in T. Cartwright’s play The Ordinary 
(1651), printed in Hazlitt’s edition of “ Dodsley’s Old 
Plays,” Vol. XII., p. 239. The reason why the etymology 
has not been discovered is because the word is really of 
High German origin, and probably reached us through 
Holland. As most of our words in the Elizabethan period 
that are borrowed from Teutonic are almost invariably 
from Dutch or Low German sources, it was natural 
that our etymologists* should omit to seek further. 
It is pretty clear that Dr. Palmer’s conjectural “spit- 
stuck ” was made for the purpose of accounting for the 
tch ; and he is quite right as to the first five letters, only 
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the s belongs to the t, and the first syllable is really spits-, 
a form which actually occurs in one of the quotations 
which he gives, though he gives it under the heading 
spatch-cock as being the “ popular ” form. We find, 
accordingly, the correct form in T. Brown’s Works, II., 221. 
“ The first course consisted of a huge platterful of scorpions 
spits-cocked.” This form is perfectly correct, and is 
explicable as it stands. 

For the true prefix is the Middle High German spiz, “ a 
spit,” with the 2 pronounced as ts, as usual. With this 
prefix was formed the remarkable derivative spiz-brato, 
which is still in use in German in the form spies bratcn, 
meat roasted on the spit. This settles at once both the 
form and the sense of the former element. And now that we 
know we have to deal with German, it becomes clear that 
cock is precisely the German kochen, to cook, and the 
whole word is solved. It simply means “ spit-cooked,” or 
cooked on a spit; whilst it is at the same time obvious 
that the remarkable form spitch could never have been 
evolved irom any language but High German. Our 
spelling with -cock is due to the Dutch kokken, to cook. 
If we look around for corroborative evidence, it is not 
difficult to find. The term was certainly first applied to 
the cooking of eels, even as in the piece of advice in the 
“ Ingoldsby Legends,” that it is best to have them “spitch- 
cooked or stewed—they’re too oily when fried." Sewel’s 
“ English-Dutch Dictionary” (1749) says that a spitch- 
cock is “ een groote aal of paaling,” a great eel or a 
paaling ; and he explains the Dutch paaling as a “ spitch- 
cock eel, eel of the biggest and fattest sort.” Calisch’s 
modern “ Dutch Dictionary ” boldly substitutes the Dutch 
spit for the German spiess, and gives us: “Spit-aal, a spitch- 
eel,” thus greatly strengthening the evidence as to the sense 
of spitch. 

Of course popular etymology never guessed the true 
source of the word. Hence it was at last turned into 
spatch-cocked — i.e., dispatch-cocked (formerly correctly spelt 
with di-, not de-) ; and hence Grose’s “ Dictionary of the 
Vulgar Tongue ” has the entry : “ Spatch-cock, abbreviation 
of a dispatch-cock, an Irish dish upon any sudden occasion.” 
The latter element remained unchanged, and, no doubt, 
many thought that the reference was to an actual cock or 
fowl, which is, indeed, much more convenient than an eel 
for use “ upon any sudden occasion.” 

Step by step, says George Herbert, the ladder is 
ascended. One by one words are at last explained. 
Fortunately, a true etymology will last for ever. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


SHORTER REVIEWS 

Portugal. By H. Morse Stephens. With Five New 

Portraits, and an Additional Chapter by Martin Hume. 

(Fisher Unwin, 5s.) 

Some years ago Mr. Morse Stephens compiled a history of 
Portugal which appeared in the “ Story of the Nations ” 
series, and this has now been reissued in a red cover in 
place of the original green, with an additional chapter on 
the reign of King Carlos by Major Hume. When he lived 
among us, Mr. Stephens had the reputation of knowing a 
good deal about the period of the French Revolution, and 
Major Hume, by numerous works, has established his 
position as an authority on Spain, but, judging by the book 
before us, neither the one nor the other has gone very 
deeply into the affairs of Portugal, and a good history of 
that country has still to be written. It is not usual to criticise 
a reprint, but of the additional chapter we must observe 
that its tone and phrasing smack too much of a 
controversial pamphlet, and the style is sometimes 
distinctly “journalese.” The author does not seem to 
have set himself to study the events of the years 
1891 to 1908 with sufficient care and detail, or to have 
penetrated the causes of that “corruption” of which he 
talks 80 much. It is generally recognised that “ the future 


of Portugal lies in Africa,” yet he tells us hardly anything 
of the great work done during the last reign in Angola and 
Mozambique, by which Portuguese dominion over those 
large and rich territories has been rendered effective ; and 
he omits altogether the victorious campaign against the 
Vatuas and Mousinho’s daring exploit, the capture of 
Gungunhama, which amazed foreign military critics who, 
remembering our Zulu War, never imagined that the 
Portuguese, with a much smaller force, could achieve such 
successes. Moreover, he falls into some very avoidable 
blunders, as, for instance, when he remarks that monasticism 
is forbidden in Portugal, and, again, when he says that 
Senhor Franco belonged to the Progressistas, whereas the 
very name of the Dictator’s party should have proved 
that he was a Regenerador. But the chief fault wc 
have to find with the chapter is its lack of impor¬ 
tant facts, except such as relate to party politics, 
and the rather superficial criticism with which these are 
too often appreciated. We gladly admit, however, that 
Major Hume gives a fair account of the strife of parties, 
their struggle with both King and Dictator, and the origins 
of the tragedy of February 1st, which came as a shock to 
Europe, though some of us who were in Lisbon at the 
time feared a catastrophe. The late reign witnessed a 
series of measures designed to increase the Royal power, 
their authors being the Monarch and some of his advisers, 
who had learnt, as they thought, from the historian 
Oliveira Martins that the King alone could save the nation, 
and they justified their creed by pointing to the maladminis¬ 
tration of the “ rotativist ” parties, but how far patriotic, 
how far merely selfish motives inspired them it is difficult 
to determine. There can be no doubt, however, that 
Senhor Franco, who largely acted on their views, received 
very general support in his early days, and if he had shown 
patience and tact it seems quite likely that, with Dom Carlos 
at his back, he might have succeeded in the task he set him¬ 
self of regenerating the country. Unfortunately, he entirely 
lacked those qualities; and while he weakened the position of 
the two historic parties, his actions so irritated public opinion 
against the King, who assumed responsibility for them, 
that he seriously compromised the safety of the monarchy. 
Major Hume is right in holding that the question of finance 
has been the origin of most of the troubles in Portugal, 
and though the country grows richer year by year, and is 
economically sound, the deficit on the budget continues ; 
but he errs in ascribing this to corruption and jobbery, 
for it is mainly due to the heavy charges which have been 
incurred for colonial development and wars, the building 
of railways at home, and other necessary outlays. He 
might have gone on to say that one of the causes of the 
conspiracy which led to the King’s death was a money 
question, for the dictatorial decree adding to the Civil List 
still further increased hostility to Dom Carlos and his 
Minister, and, when followed by exiles and imprisonments, 
so distorted the moral vision of the populace that they 
were able to view the crime with indifference. We regret 
that Major Hume should have given support to the notion 
that Portugal has “ an utterly corrupt officialism dominating 
every branch of the public service.” Our acquaintance 
with Portuguese officials of all classes convinces us that so 
sweeping a charge is baseless and cruel, and only calculated 
to do ill offices to England in Portugal. 

Knaves or Fools f By C. E. Wheeler, M.D. (John Hogg, 
2s. 6d. net.) 

This is a neat, unpretentious little book, which merits 
careful attention. The case is stated of a number of men 
who are working quite without recognition—who are, 
indeed, placed in the dilemma suggested by the title. AU 
names which minorities carry are apt to have a curious 
savour of odium about them, or a savour of sanctity, both 
of which are obscuring to the intelligence. The case 
which Dr. Wheeler states is that of Homoeopathy. It is 
made strong by the absence of partisanship and the mode¬ 
ration with which he writes. He is an homoeopath, but 
he has no sentimental attachment to homoeopathy. His 
position is’ clear hnd sound. He says:—Here is a 
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treatment of disease by drugs which is reasoned and has 
an infinite scope for development. Why is this treat¬ 
ment ignored, as though it were the foolish propa¬ 
ganda of faddists ? He writes not in tne interests 
of homoeopathy primarily, but in the interests of science 
and of mankind, and so he lifts the book above the 
troubled region of the personal. It is a book which 
should be answered officially in the same spirit as that in 
which it is written. Officially—the word requires some 
explanation. It would seem incredible that the medical 
profession should be in the position which is apt to 
characterise the sects of a religion : that a part of 
the medical profession should be, as it were, established— 
that is to say, recognised by the State—and that a part 
should be looked upon as dissenters. That such senti¬ 
ment should be allowed to creep into scientific matters is 
deplorable, and that it has crept into the medical pro¬ 
fession is a melancholy fact. 

Dr. Wheeler shows with admirable restraint and keen 
insight into human nature how this position arose and has 
developed since Samuel Hahnemann first enunciated the 
new truth— Similia similibus curenlur: 

From the beginning it must be recognised that the man who pro¬ 
pounds a new idea which, if adopted, will revolutionise the practise 
of any art, will never obtain justice with the present organisation of 
society. Friends too enthusiastic and enemies too prejudiced will 
together combine to destroy any chance of dispassionate investigation, 
and both sides will go into the fight waving banners on which will 
be inscribed their devotion to truth, their passion for humanity, and 
their freedom from self-interest. 

Now that more than a hundred years have elapsed since 
Hahnemann’s discovery, it is time, Dr. Wheeler suggests, 
that the truth he enunciated should be investigated, and 
bis book serves to indicate what lines this investigation 
should take. In the first chapter he discusses the present 
situation, how though the law of Britain recognises 
homoeopaths as the full equals of the compact majority, 
yet all the weight of authority is against them ; records of 
cases cured by homoeopathy are not received by the pro¬ 
fessional journals ; for years “ The Medical Directory ” 
refused to print any record of hospital appointments 
or contributions to medical literature that bore the 
impress of Homoeopathy, and when homoeopaths were 
thus forced to start their own institutions they were forced 
to bear the stigma of creating a division in the medical 
profession. In the second chapter he deals with Hahne¬ 
mann and his times, and shows that Hahnemann cannot 
justly be considered the dreamer or quack he is lightly 
supposed to be, but rather that he was a great man who 
worked laboriously, and whose work has been of the 
utmost value to science. In the third chapter, which to 
the lay mind is of exceptional interest, he shows the trend 
of modern medicine, pointing out the growth of surgical 
treatment and the cloud of obscurity that hangs still over 
drug treatment and the action of drugs ; he shows that in 
many cases the “ profession ” make use of homoeopathic 
treatment without any recognition of the axiom Sitnilia 
similibus curentur, which is the only idea that has ever 
been evolved to systematise the use of drugs. Then 
In the fourth chapter he inquires more closely into 
the predicament imposed upon homoeopaths that they are 
either knaves or fools. He draws attention to the results 
which have been obtained and to the ever-increasing 
number of followers who give up all prospect of official 
advantage and of the numerous posts which become closed 
to them, because they feel that they are better equipped 
to fight disease by homoeopathic methods than by the 
established means. And in the last chapter, which is finely 
written, Dr. Wheeler discusses the future and its possi¬ 
bilities. He desires no “ reconciliation ” or sentimental 
reunion. He desires that this dictum Similia similibus 
curentur should be openly investigated, and that there 
should be one great army to oppose the spread of disease. 
In a matter so important as the health of the nation little 
rivalries should not be allowed to exist. 

Dr. Wheeler makes his case good. We have rarely seen 
- the case of a minority argued so sanely and so well. We 
recommend the book to all who are intere s ted not only in 


the health of their bodies (what intelligent man is not ?), 
but in the cause of justice. 

Haivard Studies in Classical Philology. Vol. XVIII., 1907. 
(Harvard University Press and Longmans, Green, 
and Co., 6s.) 

American scholarship and Harvard scholarship are two 
different things. For the foundation that owes its exist¬ 
ence to Harvard of Emmanuel has always retained some¬ 
thing of the spirit of exactitude which belongs to the 
mother University, and is not marked by the loose senti¬ 
mentalism which is so painfully characteristic of much of 
the literary output of other American centres of learning. 
The Harvard Studies have earned a well-deserved place 
among the valuable contributions to classical learning which 
come from the world’s Universities. And the present 
volume does not fail to maintain the standard that we have 
learned to expect. Thus we may respect, even while we 
dissent from, the conclusions of Mr. J. W, White con¬ 
cerning logacedic metre in Greek comedy. The opinions 
of Hephaistion are certainly deserving of more considera¬ 
tion than they have received at the hands of modern 
German metrists; and Mr. White’s basis of argument 
practically amounts to a statement of the credibility of the 
ancient writers upon metre. This we should be the last 
to deny ; and we should be the first to rejoice at the 
sweeping away of the vast number of modern distinctions 
without differences into which the cola of an Aristophanic 
chorus have been torn. But we are not so sure as Mr. 
White appears to be that the antispast is unassailable. To 
be sure the Phalaecian has good enough authority ; but it 
is not essential to regard it as antispastic in base. As a 
matter of fact the logaoedic metre as a whole is a thing of 
mystery, and one has only to compare the various scansions 
and theories of scansion applied to Pindar, for example, to 
realise that, while Mr. White does undoubted service to 
scholarship by this careful paper, he cannot claim finality 
for his conclusions. When he proceeds to apply a system 
of temporal notation to his choruses, we leave him to his 
task with all sympathy and good wishes for a happy issue 
out of all his afflictions. 

Frankly, we do not like Mr. Bryant’s paperon “ Boyhood 
in Athens.” It is careful and full to a degree, but is marred 
by a too close consideration of the darkest blot on Hellenic 
civilisation. And, moreover, there is a great deal of 
padding—quite unconsciously introduced, no doubt, for the 
writer has certainly intended to keep close to his subject. 
But in a collection of papers of this kind, that which one 
seeks is rather the new than the old newly phrased ; and 
we have no use under such circumstances for imaginary 
word-pictures, however charming in themselves, of the 
Athenian boy drinking in tales of far countries from that 
Phoenician sailor-man of whom we have grown so heartily 
tired, knowing him to be no more than a stock lay figure 
borrowed from the Odyssey and made to do duty long 
after his time. 

The paper by Mr. Ernest Cary on the MS. Tradition of 
the Acharnenses is a valuable piece of work, very tho¬ 
roughly carried out. A well-planned stemma gives the 
results of Mr. Cary's consideration of the relation between 
the MSS., all of which he has collated from photographic 
facsimiles. R., of course, stands by itself. But the author 
places Suidas one step nearer the archetype, and we are not 
surprised to find that he has some difficulty in placing T 
in very clearly recognisable relationship to the remaining 
MSS. He appears to consider it a slightly later “ cousin ” 
of A, five places removed from the archetype, and closely 
connected with B in its second and third hands. And he 
adheres, though with a purely negative assent, to Zacher’s 
dating of the archetype. 

Even if we do not agree wholly with his conclusions, his 
collection of data will be of the utmost value to students 
both of Aristophanic MS. tradition and of the text itself, 
who have not the opportunity of collating the MSS. for 
themselves—and these, it is certain, are in a vast majority. 

The remaining papers are no) put of place in such good 
company* and we regard this volume of the studies as of 
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equal value with its predecessors, and an earnest of good 
work to come in the future. 

Familiar Faces. By Harry Graham. (Edward Arnold, 
3s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Harry Graham’s latest volume is a disappointment- 
Hitherto he has contrived to wear the motley with a 
certain distinction, but for once the jingling of the jester’s 
bells sounds a little harsh and out of tune. For one thing, 
the pun is so archaic a form of wit, and one, moreover, 
that has been so wantonly abused, that it has been relegated 
by all discriminating humorists to the limbo of complete 
forgetfulness. Mr. Graham puns impenitently, recklessly. 
He discloses himself in this book as a specialist in the 
obvious. He does not even mind appropriating the least 
successful puns of other people : 

If you only will astound the world or shock it, 

If you’ll stir or even interest the town, 

Soaring rapturously skyward like a (C)rocket, 

Never mind if like a Stick(it) you come down— 

is not a very happy variant on a not very happy fancy of 
Mr. Zangwill’s. And, though Mr. Graham must be credited, 
now as always, with an amazing facility in the manipula¬ 
tion of difficult verse-forms, the persistence of the broken 
rhyme in these verses is apt to become more than a little 
tiring. 

There is an iconoclastic note in some of Mr. Graham’s 
poems, for which readers of “Verse and Worse” and 
“ Misrepresentative Men ” will be prepared. For the most 
part, however, our knight-errant appears to be engaged in 
the superfluous task of tilting at windmills. Vegetarians, 
music-hall comedians, and retired Army officers are such 
small game that they are hardly worth the hunting, and 
the barbs of Mr. Graham’s satire are rendered pointless by 
the crude absurdity of Mr. George Morrow’s illustrations. 
The author, by the way, credits Mr. Morrow with a parting 
word of disinterested advice : 

(N.B.—This book, says Mr. Morrow, 

Is one to buy and not to borrow I) 

This book of verse, we say instead, is one that may be left 
unread. 

James Francis Edward, the Old Chevalier. By Martin 
Haile. (London : Dent and Co., 16s. net.) 

The book on James III. by Mr. Andrew Lang and Miss 
Shield was reviewed so recently in these columns that we 
can hardly afford the space to go over the subject again. 
It is unfortunate for both books that they should clash, 
and we can but say that their respective authors must be 
content to divide the prize. The earlier book is found, on 
the whole, the more vivid and attractive reading ; but Mr. 
Haile’s is a piece of very thorough-going and conscientious 
work, perhaps fuller in detail than the other. His judg¬ 
ments are substantially the same ; in fact, there is hardly 
room, given knowledge and a fair wind, for differences. 
The hopefulness of die cause at the beginning, and its 
patriotic mismanagement to the end, must be common 
ground. So must be the treachery of some, and the folly 
of some, the devotion of many, of James’s adherents. 
And so must be the character of James himself, so cruelly 
libelled in “ Esmond,” his dutifulness, his patience, his 
uprightness. The story has waited so long for its proper 
telling that it is less surprising than unlucky that it should 
be told in duplicate at the same moment. 

A Book of Birds. By W. P. Pycraft. (S. Appleton, 6s.) 

The birdnesting urchin of the last generation, if he 
wanted a manual, was usually given Professor Thomas 
Rymer Jones’s “ Natural History,” Bewick being kept for 
his grandmama. The boy of the present day can find 
fuller information imparted less severely and in a more 
handy form : but it is easy to exaggerate the triumphs of 
Mr. Pycraft. With all the glories of colour to help him, he 
is not so far ahead as some would have us believe. He 
depicts five humming-birds, for instance, with pen and 
portrait, against his predecessor's four by illustration and 


five by letterpress. He says nothing about the nests, which 
Professor Jones describes and illustrates, but he is more 
exact in the matter of distribution, which his rival limits 
by Bolivia and South Mexico. To come nearer home, Mr. 
Pycraft tells us interesting things about the cuckoo—how 
the cock submits to be mobbed while the hen puts the egg 
in the nest with her claws. He does not describe, as the 
earlier writer does most graphically, the ejectment process 
served upon the infant robins. Neither of the writers touch 
the colour question, although Mr. Pycraft knows that the 
speckles of the cuckoo are deliberately intended to suggest 
to the victims that he is a hawk. Neither author tells us 
why the ouzel cock has a tawny yellow bill, nor why rooks 
should be black and starlings glossy. The introduction of 
Mr. Pycraft is his real glory. He lays the foundation of a 
solid ornithological study to the boy who will really master 
that introduction; but even those who will not, the 
majority can learn much about the birds whom they will 
harry in the Easter holidays. At the reconstructed 
Archiaeopteryx most scientific persons will hurl what Lowell 
calls “ the contumelious stone.” 


FICTION 

White Rose of Weary Leaf. By Violet Hunt. (Heinemann, 
6s.) 

Miss Violet Hunt has written an exceedingly clever novel 
which is sure to attract a large measure of the reading 
public’s attention. Also one may reasonably expect that 
the story will excite comment and provoke discussion. The 
cleverness of the book is, indeed, so manifest that it may 
inspire a regret in the minds of some readers that Miss 
Hunt had not informed her subject with a finer or sterner 
quality. There is a marked energy shown in the writing, 
considerable ingenuity, and in places almost subtlety, in the 
characterisation ; but somehow the author fails to quicken 
our sympathies or to stir our emotions. Amy Steevens, the 
heroine of the story, illustrates this deficiency in the author’s 
powers more than all the other characters put together. 
Amy is Miss Hunt’s masterpiece. In many details she is 
sketched with a quite brilliant fidelity to nature. She is a 
volatile character, as quick-witted as a cockney street- 
urchin, courageous in her many struggles with life, shrewd, 
peculiarly adroit in her management of persons whose 
intelligence have not been stung out of lethargy by poverty 
and want, ready in speech and action, and generally filled 
with the commonest common sense—before she fell in love 
with Mr. Dand. Nevertheless, with all her many attributes 
of individuality and fascination, Amy remains even to the 
last chapter nothing more than a splendidly interesting 
companion. We are always interested in her, but we never 
feel for her. She amuses us with her stratagems, fascinates 
us with her adventures, and, finally, draws from us a tacit 
acknowledgment that she has been a very unhappy creature, 
whose circumstances in life have been ordered by the 
spirit of tragedy. This ultimate admission is forced from 
the reader by the bare recital of her story ; but it is impos¬ 
sible to shed tears over Amy or to feel the tragedy that we 
know exists. 

As with Amy so with every other character in this 
remarkable book. They all interest us by their sayings 
and doings, amuse and tantalise us, but fail to touch the 
pulses of emotion. They are a barbarous set of people, 
even to Mr. Dand, the middle-aged country gentleman, 
and peculiarly vulgar in their habits of thought Dand, in 
this latter respect, is the greatest offender of all. This 
person marries twice, and to both wives, Amy Steevens, at 
different periods in her career, acts as a paid companion. 
The girl ends by becoming Dand’s mistress and dies in 
giving birth to nis child. Dand commits suicide, as, in 
some early chapter, does a certain Sir Mervyn Dymond, 
who is, perhaps, the only unconvincing character in the 
novel. As will be seen, the book has more than its share 
of violent climaxes, but the entire scheme of the story is 
unfolded with so plausabie an appearance of truth, 
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sustained everywhere by the force and freshness of the 
writing, that the reader does not pause to doubt or even 
question anything. We accept Amy Steevens as a person 
who lived and died, even though Miss Hunt has not allowed 
us to mourn for her. 

The Flv on the Wheel. By Katherine Cecil Thurston. 

(William Blackwood and Sons, 6s.) 

The extraordinary success of Mrs. Thurston as a novelist 
presents one of the strangest of problems to the student of 
contemporary fiction. Her style is undistinguished, save 
for an occasional opulence of epithet which suggests 
Miss Marie Corelli at her worst, and her matter is 
unimportant. Her frequent lapses into the cheapest 
form of pseudo-philosophy bore and irritate the reader. 
She will tell you that life is full of strange sur¬ 
prises or that sorrow is hard to bear with the air of one 
communicating some wholly new and original discovery. 
Deliberately discarding the methods of the romanticists, 
she professes to give you pictures of contemporary life and 
manners which are conspicuous for their grotesqueness 
and patent absurdity. Yet her books sell by the thousand, 
and “ The Fly on the Wheel ” has already become a 
popular success. 

“ The Fly on the Wheel ” is another of Mrs. Thurston’s 
Irish stories, the scene being laid in Waterford. The 
meaning of the title may be explained in a sentence—the 
wheel is society, and the fly Isabel Costello. Isabel is of 
foreign extraction, and, in consequence, of a very fiery 
nature. In Waterford she meets Stephen Carey, who, 
being a “ strong ” man, and very much of a brute into the 
bargain, carries her heart by storm from the first moment. 
Carey’s heart, too, is touched, or, rather, as he is candidly 
reminded, his animal passions are aroused, and the end of 
a somewhat tedious flirtation is that the two lovers go off 
on a midnight escapade in a motor-car. Carey, being a 
married man with a family, is severely admonished the 
following morning by the parish priest, who has received 
tidings of the adventure. Convinced of the impropriety of 
his behaviour, Carey determines to relinquish Isabel, with 
the result that that intractable young female pays a sudden 
visit to his house and poisons herself. She had determined 
to do the unconventional thing, and she did it. The end 
is neither convincing nor artistically necessary, though we 
fully realise the difficulties that beset the author with regard 
to the disposal of her troublesome heroine. But to close a 
book which assumes to be a study of middle-class life in an 
Irish town with a scene which reeks of the stalest melodrama 
is an unworthy artifice. Only once, indeed, throughout the 
narrative does Mrs. Thurston rise superior to her style or 
her subject. The interview between Carey and Father 
James comes within measurable distance of great drama. 
The remainder of the book is too palpably absurd to call 
for serious criticism. 

Dan Riach, Socialist. By the Author of “Miss Molly.” 

(Smith, Elder, 6s.) 

To read this story is rather like being carried, in a slow 
vehicle, through country, conscientiously cultivated indeed, 
but presenting little of special interest, and all the more 
disappointing, perhaps, in that it occasionally affords, at 
turns in the road, glimpses of a more promising landscape 
which we are not allowed to traverse. We start, to retain 
the metaphor a moment longer, at the summit of a long 
hill, and the retrospect is by no means void of attraction. 
Sir Austin Wyatt, a baronet of five-and-thirty, and the 
owner of some glassworks in the Midlands, has just had 
his eyes opened after years of hard work to the meaning 
and possibilities of love, but at the same time he finds 
himself face to face with a formidable strike which is more 
than likely to ruin him, and is doubly dangerous in view 
of a certain phase in his development. Brought up by 
his grandfather, a bard, cynical, money-worshipping old 
man who had wrung a fortune from the works, 
he had early grown to detest his treatment of 
his men, and, coming while at Oxford under the 
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influence of Dan Riach, a hard-hitting Socialist with some¬ 
thing leonine about him, had eventually thrown in his lot 
with him, united himself—uncanonically, but with Dan’s 
entire approval—to his niece Isabel, a pretty, colourless 
girl, and had become his staunchest disciple upon 
socialistic platforms. Two years of the association, how¬ 
ever, had sufficed to convince him not only that Isabel and 
he had nothing in common, but also that Dan’s views were 
as false as those of his grandfather. He had parted (on 
her own initiative) with Isabel, renounced his discipleship, 
and settled down upon his grandfather’s death to an 
enlightened, and for a time entirely successful, rule over 
his little kingdom. But now twelve years have passed, a 
labour crisis is imminent, and he finds himself ranged 
against a formidable and unscrupulous combination headed 
by his old teacher who has nursed a bitter resentment 
against him, and is athirst to ruin him “ in the interests 
of the community.” The fight which follows has 
at least the merit of being intricate and many-sided, 
complicated as it is by Wyatt’s conception of his 
duty towards Isabel, whose story his opponents are 
determined t£ noise abroad, and to whom he renews an 
offer of marriage made years before in a letter returned to 
him unopened. But unfortunately the spectators’ interest 
is allowed to fall away from one after another of the com¬ 
batants. First from Riach, who refuses proof positive of 
his enemy’s chivalry, and scarcely convinces us of his own 
common honesty. And secondly, from Sir Austin himself, 
in view of his really insatiable stupidity. The author 
labours with almost painful conscientiousness, in face of an 
undistinguished style and terribly heavy dialogue, to present 
him as “ owning religion in her rags as well as in her silver 
slippers,” but after all, we fear that the comment of his 
sincere friend and well-wisher, Lady Henry Ferard—“ Oh, 
isn't Austin a fool ? and worse, an unamusing one ? ”—has 
more than a modicum of truth in it. Surely no ordinary 
intelligence could well have failed to glimpse peace of 
mind with honour to boot in Isabel’s obvious inclination 
towards the truculent foreman. We dislike this playing at 
blind man’s buff with the characters. But Lady Henry 
at least peeps shrewdly beneath her handkerchief ; there 
is a nice placid duke, and an amusing duchess ; while as 
for Theresa, who, with her “White Garden,” stands for 
outh and love and purity—well, we are delighted to “ take 
er as meant.” 

Morag the Seal. By J. W. Brodie Innes. (Rebman, 6 s.) 

A great many would-be readers of this book will be 
discouraged by the very conventional opening. The 
barrister-detective who is always engaged in catching 
trains to solve mysteries is a very old acquaintance, and 
Mr. Brodie Innes treats us to all the usual incidents that 
accompany the amateur sleuth-hound on his travels. By 
degrees, however, the story improves, and half-way through 
the book the reader’s attention is held by the easy flow of 
language and the exciting narrative. “ Morag the Seal ” 
is the story of a struggle to keep a Scottish estate, the 
villain being Sir John Bradley, and the heroine Morag, 
called the Seal, the rightful owner of the property. 
Considerable mystery is introduced by the author, and the 
dream-vagaries of his principal character add somewhat 
unnecessarily, it should be said, to the story. All comes 
right in the end, and Morag obtains possession of the 
estates, marries the barrister-detective, and, presumably, 
lives happy ever after. 

A Prophet's Reward. By E. H. Strain. (Blackwood, 6 s.) 

Mr. Strain’s book opens with a curious little apologue 
consisting of a dialogue between the wizard Michael 
Scott and Satan, in which the Arch-Enemy complains that 
“ thae discoveries—tbae charities and inventions,” and all 
the plans and projecfs for the good of humanity, have 
rendered the world no place for a self-respecting Devil. 
He demands that, if mankind is to reap the benefit of all 
these schemes, at least the originators shall be handed over 
to him. The wizard points out that Satan can have no 
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hold over men who “eschew personal profit and work 
purely for the general good,” a fact which the Fiend does 
not deny, though his knowledge of human nature tells him 
that the number of those who escape his toils will be small. 
Though the Devil does not appear again in the story, we 
find him busily at work in the persons of various adminis¬ 
trators of the law in Scotland, and it is with real satisfac¬ 
tion that we see him cheated of at least one victim. The 
tale is put into the mouth of an elderly Scotch Colonel, who, 
after a compulsory sojourn of thirty-two years in France, 
owing to his Jacobite tendencies, returns to his native land, 
only to be drawn back into political controversy. The 
Colonel is one of the finest characters in a very good book* 
Not only is Mr. Strain’s power of characterisation unusual, 
but he has the art of making whatever he writes about, 
interesting, and we were genuinely sorry to find ourselves 
at the last chapter. 

The Romance of a Queen. By Weatherby Chesney. 

(Chatto and Windus, 6s.) 

It is difficult to separate fact from fiction in “ The Romance 
of a Queen.” A great deal is no doubt due tq the author’s 
imagination, though the story of the massacre of the Royal 
couple and the description of the main incidents in Queen 
Draga’s career are historically correct. The author’s 
sympathy evidently lies with the unfortunate Queen, who, 
in his hands, becomes a noble and much maligned cha¬ 
racter, whose only fault was ambition, and who sacrificed 
her reputation and eventually her life for the sake of the 
young King and his mother. In any case, the facts are 
dramatic enough to form excellent material for a novel. 
The petty intrigues of the Servian Court, the life of the 
picturesque and lawless population of Belgrade, and the 
romantic and adventurous career of the Queen herself, 
cannot fail to make a readable and eventful story. 

The Weaning. By James Blyth. (Werner Laurie, 6s.) 

To those who like a pleasant, well-written tale, told with 
a certain shrewdness and quiet humour, we strongly recom¬ 
mend “The Weaning.” The story is that of a sentimental 
episode between a very callow youth and a somewhat 
abandoned little flirt. The youth is jilted, ruthlessly, to 
find, after a short period of very violent despair, that not 
only is his heart still intact, but that his fickle affections are 
already inclining in another direction. This time the lady 
is worthy of his affection, which develops into real love, 
and the “weaning” is complete. The characters, who 
are every-day people leading ordinary, uneventful lives, are 
described with a sympathy and kindness which show not 
a little insight into human nature. The chapter in which 
two merry old gentlemen chuckle together over the love¬ 
sick poetical effusions of their respective children is as 
delightful as the poems are themselves. For the mad 
motorist Mr. Blyth has no pity. His treatment of the 
“road-hog,” as he calls him, is drastic in the extreme, 
though it would be difficult to deny that the most 
unpleasant picture he gives us is in any way exaggerated. 
Very disarming also is his frank admission that “from the 
seat of a fast car nothing is more delightful than the 
pastime,” and he gives us a description of a motor run 
which speaks for itself. 

The Burning Cresset. By Howard Pease. (Constable, 6s.) 

The last book of Mr. Pease’s historical trilogy suffers from 
the fact that the reader knows what end is inevitable, for 
the author takes no liberties with history. “ The Burning 
Cresset ” is a story of “ the last rising of the North ” in 
1715, ending with the execution of the Earl of Derwent- 
water, to whose memory the book is dedicated. Mr. Pease 
is evidently of the Sir Walter Scott school of historical 
romancers, but, in fairness to him, it must be admitted that 
he displays considerable originality, although his indebted¬ 
ness to “the Wizard of the North” is obvious. The 
sketches of the more ordinary folk of the period are con¬ 
vincing, and he has endowed his characters with more life 
than is usually bestowed upon their creations by the 


modern novelist. Lord Derwentwater’s adventures in 
search of a throne for the Stuarts are excitingly told, and 
the many escapades of the ill-fated nobleman and his 
family are recounted with a skill that are quite above the 
average. This is all that can be said for the book. Mr. 
Pease writes of history with too much facility, and he can 
scarcely hope to give us a successful historical story at his 
present rate of production. 

Prose Idyls of the West Riding. By Lady Catherine 
Gaskell. (Smith Elder, 6 s.) 

This book has disappointed us. It is evident that Lady 
Catherine Gaskell knows more than a little of Yorkshire 
characters and ways, and has, moreover, a proper sense 
of the value of a story ; but beyond this we find ourselves 
unable to say much in praise of the present volume. 
“ Prose Idyls" is, we suppose, a sufficiently vague title, 
but the book might more fitly be called “ Novelettes of the 
West Riding.” Pure, irresponsible sentiment is dominant 
in almost every one. Now a purely sentimental novel may 
be all very well, but when there are thirteen short stories, 
all written from a merely sentimental point of view, it is 
probable that the reader will get very tired. The worst 
of the sentimental writer is that he gives you the sentiment 
without the impulse, the tears without the sorrow. There 
are tears in “ Tess of the D’Urbervilles,” but there is a 
world of mute sorrow revealed and hinted, of which the 
obvious sadness of the book is the merest shadow. The 
wise writer will restrain as far as possible the obviousness 
of the sentiments of love and grief, and seek to express 
them obliquely, or, better, will let the reader discover for 
himself, in the mere circumstances and atmosphere of the 
story, the impulsive emotion. We are sorry Lady Catherine 
Gaskell has not considered this, for, with her knowledge 
of the West Riding, her ability to write simply and clearly, 
and her apparent sense of the secret activities of life, love, 
sorrow, she might have made a book really worthy of the 
attractive title of this one. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE NATIONAL LIBERAL CLUB 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— In your issue of last week I find under the above heading 
a letter containing delicate references to certain statements 
which have appeared in a book of mine. I am not con¬ 
cerned to defend those statements against the onslaught of a 
National Liberal who is modest enough to hide his identity 
behind a single initial. But in the interests of reason it may be 
as well for me to point out that Mr. Blackie’s assertion to the effect 
that less alcoholic drink is consumed per head per member in the 
National Liberal Club than in any similar club may very well be 
correct. It is common knowledge that Nonconformity, teetotalism, 
and Liberalism walk hand-in-hand. Consequently, it seems probable 
that the membership of the National Literal Club will include a 
more than average percentage of teetotalers. Assuming this 
much, the consumption of alcoholic drink per head per member 
may work out rather prettily. The challenge to Mr. 
Blackie to repeat his statement in face of the figures 
quoted in my book, however, is not my challenge any 
more than the figures are mine or the immediate conclusions 
drawn from those figures are mine. But just as I can see reason 
in Mr. Blackic’s statement so do I see reason -in the conclusions 
of the member of Parliament whose figures and conclusions are 
in question. If “ M.” is quite sure that the bulk of the income of 
the National Liberal Club is not derived from profit on the sale of 
alcholic beverages, why does he not say so flatly and categori¬ 
cally and have done with it ? Can “ M.” make it plain to us that if 
the club were to refrain from participation in the liquor-traffic 
it could keep open its doors for a single year without increasing 
the terms of subscription or the prices of the “ bread, meat, and 
cayenne pepper ” devoured by its members? If “ M.’’ can clear 
up this issue we shall all be highly pleased. 

Now let us look for a moment at the wicked figures. At the 
end of a certain year the club’s stock of wines, spirits, beers, and 
mineral waters was valued at £9,701. In order to accommodate 
“ M.” we will suppose that the National Liberal teetotalers are of 
such a thirsty disposition that it is necessary to keep £700 
worth of mineral waters for their delectation. This generous 
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allowance for twopenny bottles of soda-water leaves us face to 
face with £9,000 worth of wines, spirits, and beers. Clearly, 
therefore, we may be sure of one of two things—that is to say, 
either the National Liberal Club keeps £9,000 worth of alcoholic 
liquors in its cellars for the mere pleasure of possessing them, or 
the National Liberal Club is in effect a wine, spirit, and beer 
merchant in a large way of business. Of course, it may be 
possible that the Club derives its income from the sale of violets, 
collar-studs, bread and meat, milk, cayenne pepper, and kindred 
commodities. “ M.” knows more about it than we do. But in 
the absence of figures to the contrary we shall go on believing 
that a concern which finds it necessary to maintain such vast 
reserves of sack is much more interested in the sack business 
tban in the sale of bread and meat. The fact that a publican's 
customers lunch in his saloon-bar does not make the publican 
any less a publican. And any good restaurateur will tell you that 
it is on wines and spirits, and not on food, that he makes the bulk 
of his profit. Finally, I should like to mention that I have more 
than once described the National Liberal Club as a pot-house. 
Its character has not changed since the introduction of Mr. 
Asquith’s beautiful Bill. 

T. W. H. Croslaxd. 


THE GENIUS OF DICKENS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —It was with a thrill of satisfaction one read Mr. Machen’s 
estimate, or appreciation, of Dickens in the present issue. Vindi¬ 
cation is not the word, and is as little applicable to Dickens as to 
Shakespeare. Dickons needs no vindication, and is already 
emerging from the false estimate which obtained during the latter 
years of the nineteenth century and the early years of this. It 
became a fashion to condemn the melodramatic Dickens of 
“ Little Nell" on the one hand, and the caricaturist on the other, 
till one grew sick of the parrot cry. I remember a controversy 
about him in the smoking-room of a seaside hotel, when a man 
of some note in literature, who was sound in every other article 
of literary faith, maintained with the rest of the parrots that 
Dickens always exaggerated. Naturally I resented a finnicking 
following of mere fashion in such a man, and said in my 
haste that he never exaggerated. It is true that many of his 
characters are queer fellows, but then, I said, we are all queer 
fellows to everybody but ourselves, and Dickens onlypaintedhuman 
nature with Hogarthian realism. We do not realise as fads the 
habits which are normal to ourselves, but which are peculiar and 
even laughable to others who have worse fads of their own. I 
had sometimes wondered if the habitual persistence in those 
peculiarities which distinguish Sam Weller, Sairey Gamp, Mr. 
Pumblechook, Dick Swiveller. Richard Carstone, Mr.Turveydrop, 
and the others was not a little exaggerated, until I discovered 
their exact duplicates in real life. Those others whom I have 
not yet duplicated Mr. Machen accounts for in the fictile bourgeoisie 
of eighty years ago that Dickens knew. That Dickens was a 
symbolist, “ who caught a glimpse of the enchanted land ” with 
Rabelais and Cervantes, I can readily assent to, and I have always 
asserted that the nearest man to Shakespeare since Shakespeare, 
as a creator of living men and women, was Dickens. Possibly, 
coming centuries wul rank him as the prose Shakespeare of the 
nineteenth. 

Eastwood Kidson. 

April 15, 1908. 

THE CHELSEA PAGEANT 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Those who saw in last year’s pageants the martyrdom of 
St. Edmund and the royal pilgrims re-visiting his shrine, the 
ghosts of Verulamium haunting its scanty ruins, the charge of 
mailed cavaliers over the meadows of St. Albans, and the tottering 
sovereignty of Charles I. after his arrival with minstrels in his 
State barge at the Christ Church fields, may wonder what Chelsea 
can offer to compare with these effects. For at Oxford, St. 
Albans, and Bury St. Edmunds alike there were broad landscapes 
over which Kings and Queens, knights and ladies could be seen 
approaching from the distance, masses of far-away foliage wherein 
banners and armour could shimmer and disappear in some arena's 
time-worn, historic stones, and at Oxford a pretty stream. So also 
there was'at- Romsey, which one ought not to forget, for its 
Pageant was charmingly designed, though spoilt by rain. But 
Chelsea has none of these advantages. The impossibility of 
obtaining an extensive and romantic amphi'heatre is, in fact, one 
of the greatest of the difficulties that beset the promoters of 
spectacular folk-plays in the capital. The committee of the 
London Pageant hopes to solve the problem next year through 
an Act of Parliament permitting the use of one of the parks; 
but, short of this, it is not easy to see where space is to be found for 
the 20,000 performers. Chelsea is not so ambitious, but, having 


decided on a Pageant, is determined to make it a brilliant success, 
even though the grounds of the Royal Hospital—the most favour¬ 
able site available—are limited in area, and are entirely enclosed by 
trees and shrubberies, which, happily, screen the surrounding 
buildings. After all, art thrives on its limitations, and by skilfully 
adapting the means to the end Chelsea will be able to hold a 
celebration that promises to be no less fascinating and adequate 
than the others, though different in character. Of course there 
cannot be so many performers—some 1,200 or 1,300 will probably 
be near the limit—but Mr. H. J. Irvine, who has undertaken the 
production, intends to make up for the magnificence of display 
which is unattainable by an intimate charm of presentation 
peculiarly favoured by the conditions. The folk-play will be 
more emphasised than in the larger amphitheatres, where varia¬ 
tions of voice are lost, and simple declamation has to be relied on. 
Near the centre of the lawn is a group of trees which will force 
the speakers to the front, so that they will easily be heard through¬ 
out the stand. Hence anew possibility is opened up, and Mr. 
Irvine avails himself of it by introducing delicate touches of 
character-drawing and sympathetic incidents that hitherto have 
been outside the scope of pageantry. The new experiment 
is justified, even rendered imperatively necessary, by the 
circumstances, and fortunately there is appropriate material 
for comedy and pathos ready to hand in the history of 
Sir Thomas More, the most impressive and memorable 
of Chelsea’s historical figures. The character of More is 
one that might well stir the ambition of the best of our 
actors, for it combined qualities that in their full manifestation 
are rarely found together. Wit, gaiety, and piety may occasion¬ 
ally be combined, but when we join them with the wisdom and 
scholarship, the courage and statesmanship of More, and further 
add the imagination that created his “ Utopia,” and the kindliness of 
his domestic life, the resulting individuality becomes altogether 
exceptional. The greatness and downfall of More, his familiar 
intercourse with Henry VIII., whose friendship he did not enjoy 
without misgiving, the intimate home scenes in which Margaret 
Roper and Holbein have a part, and finally the Chancellor’s 
farewell and departure to the Tower, form a little drama, deli¬ 
cately handled by Mr. Laurence Binyon, with an interest all its 
own, to diversify the more gorgeous scenes that come properly 
under the head of pageantry. One of these, the magnificent 
funeral procession of Anne of Cleves, is the more interesting 
because all the details are carefully reproduced from a precise 
contemporary description. So far as is humanly possible, there¬ 
fore, this solemn display will be an exact repetition of what 
actually occurred. 

There will be further opportunities for tender touches in 
presenting Princess Elizabeth and Lady Jane Grey. In reference 
to one incident in the early years of Elizabeth—the unexplained 
attempt of Admiral Seymour to win her favour—a certain amount 
of dramatic latitude will be permitted, for the affair remains a 
puzzle to historians, who are unable to agree about it, and, there¬ 
fore, offers scope for imaginative treatment. But where history 
is clear it is Mr. Irvine’s principle to adhere to it closely. He 
cannot ensure absolute accuracy in the representation of the 
crossing of the Thames by the Roman legions, for this is only 
recorded as a bald fact, but no pains have been spared by Mr. 
Heslewood, who is designing the costumes, to show the Roman 
soldiers, Druids, and uncouth Britons in their habit as they lived, 
and a great deal of archaeological investigation has-been given to 
this, the opening scene, as well as to the Synod of Offa and the cere¬ 
mony of anointing the heir to the kingdom in the Second Episode. 
“ May Day in Chelsea Fields,” which were formerly a holiday 
ground for the people of London, will form a diversified spectacle, 
with old dances and games, and will be of special interest for 
the display of unfamiliar costume. The period—that of 
Henry VII.—has not been illustrated in pageantry nor on the 
stage, and is marked by extravagance in the headgear and robes 
of the men in contrast with much simplicity in the women's 
attire. This is surely the most surprising of the many strange 
freaks of fashion which pageantry has revealed. Any one who is 
curious about such matters—and one cannot deny their fascina¬ 
tion-should find an opportunity to visit the Pageant Room at 
the Chelsea Town Hall, where there is gathered a variegated 
show of garments such as has never been seen in London, and all 
are as historically accurate as patient research can make them. 
They arc increasing at a great rate, for working parties of Chelsea 
ladies are industriously turning them out, and fresh volunteers 
for the task are not lacking. In fact, the pageant fever in 
Chelsea is approaching an acute stage, and the general zeal 
that is being directed to the furtherance of the enterprise 
merits the reward of success. There was a good deal of 
competition for the different parts, and these have now been 
allotted, one of the most interesting being that of Nell Gwynne, 
undertaken by Miss Kate Rorke. Nell is closely associated with 
Chelsea’s history, for the story goes that she persuaded Charles II. 
to found the Royal Hospital for Veteran Soldiers and Sailors—a 
kindly act that, in the view of Chelsea folk, and probably also of 
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others, compensates in no small measure for lapses in other direc¬ 
tions. She will be one of the heroines of the Pageant, and the 
Hospital that owes its existence to her will be a chief beneficiary 
from the proceeds of the performance. Earl Cadogan, Arch¬ 
deacon Bevan, and Sir George White (the Governor of the 
Hospital) and Lady White are among those taking a leading part 
in the preparations, and it was through their influence that the 
grounds of the institution were renderedavailable. The site is appro¬ 
priate, since it is that of the old Ranelagh Gardens, and one of the 
scenes will revive this favourite place of entertainment, introducing 
some notable eighteenth-century figures who must have trodden 
the very ground. The influence of the ground on which history is 
revived is felt rather than consciously recognised, but it never 
fails to convey a pervading sentiment to those spectators of 
pageantry who, as at Chelsea, can associate the figures of the past 
with the places in which they reappear. Addison, Swift, Steele, 
Horace Walpole, Tobias Smollett, and Dr. Johnson himself will 
revi at the scene to assist in the celebration of Chelsea’s story. 
This is so closely woven with that of the City that the festival 
has far more than a local interest, and, in addition to Londoners, 
it will certainly attract Anglo-Saxons from distant places who wish 
to renew the ties that bind them to the home of their race. With 
all the harmonious colour-effects arranged by Mr. Heslewood, 
the music of Mr. Bucalossi, and the many ancient dances that 
will enli -en the folk-tale, it should form a delightful and instruc¬ 
tive diversion for the summer afternoons from June 25th to 
July 1st. 

A. G. 


IRONY 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— Every day the necessity for the adoption by our literary 
men of a point d’ironie becomes more apparent. The regular 
Academy reader, of course, seeing the review of “ Adam Cast 
Forth ” remembered Mr. Ross’s recent delightful article upon the 
fair Georgiana’s poems, and smiled. 

Mr. Ross needs no point dironie —his style is sufficient. But the 
joke at the back of your review of Mr. Doughty’s book, if I may 
say so, is not quite dUrchsichtig ; and I maintain that a casual 
reader, knowing the reputation of The Academy for seriousness, 
may easily have been seduced into parting with 4s. 6d. for this 
volume, which, as a joke, is both too long and tedious. It is com¬ 
prehensible, of course, that one of our ha’penny daily papers 
should compare Mr. Doughty with Milton, to the latter's disad¬ 
vantage, in all seriousness ; this is ha'penny reviewing, of which 
no one, I suppose, takes much heed ; one can even believe that 
the Times might fall into a similar style, though the reviewer there 
very pertinently asks, “Why does Mr. Doughty leave out so many 
words and put the rest in such a strange order ? ” (The answer to 
this conundrum is that Mr. Doughty is a realist, ana that as at the 
time of the Fall neither English, German, nor Esperanto was 
spoken, Adam and Adama speak a language that is neither 
English, German, nor Esperanto.) 

One knows that The Academy is no more deceived by this 
fustian stuff than is Mr. William W T atson, who protests strongly 
in the current Fortnightly; and so, Sir, in the interests of the 
casual reader, may I beg you to adopt some sign at the foot of 
our facetious articles, in order that, when he comes across a 
a’penny review of the same book, couched in similar terms, he 
may smile and say, in the “ master’s ” language : 

" Thou not canst O Reviewer pull all my leg !” ? 

Australis. 

April 20,1908. 


THE STIBBERT ART COLLECTION 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I tremble after reading the letter of “Experience” in 
to-day’s Academy, lest my late warning, instead of being too 
cadaverous in hue, may not prove too roseate for the real issue of 
the Stibbert Art Bequest now pending. 

“ Experience’’ writes: 

That it will astonish those who know the little ways of the 
Italian Government if any of the £32,000 is ever paid out at 
all, and the expenses of management will most likely be taken 
out of admission-fees! 

But (as he goes on to say) the British Government know 
perfectly well that, if thev took over the Collection, the only 
practical purpose it would serve would be to act as a milch 
cow to the Italian authorities. 

He adds : “ As a rule, foreign residents in Italy do not know of 
these things,” etc.; all the same they gradually lose belief in the 
traditional idle tales of friendship current at home. 

Thus “Experience” lays his gloomy anticipations before our 


eyes, counting me inclusively as an "average (?) Englishman,'' 
unacquainted with the practices of the Italian Governrm nt in 
such matters. Assuredly he has made an unfortunate selection 1 

Without trespassing on your space just now, and unwilling to 
drag any red herring across the downward grade of a legacy 
involving such a vast amount of money and artistic treasure, I 
will whisper in the ear of “ Experience ’’ that I trust few English¬ 
men have suffered more than I have at the hands of both the 
recalcitrant Governments, who now, again, have been playing 
fast and loose for two full years with interests they are unfitted to 
control. My bitter experience of them has lasted thirtv-six 
years, and is likely to continue and leave its baleful traces long 
after me. 

I will conclude by drawing your readers’ notice to the Florence 
Herald of the 9th and 15th inst., referring to my letter in The 
Academy of the 4th, and expressing satisfaction at " the grievances 
of the English residents in Florence ” having found an advocate 
in England. 

William Mercer. 

8, Stevenage Road, Bishop’s Park, Fulham, S.W., 

April 18, 1908. 


OMAR KHAYAM 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —A few weeks ago I read in The Academy of February 
8th, under the heading “ Life and Letters,” some very telling 
remarks on that “ spinner of platitudes ” Omar Khayam, and soon 
after received the “ Gulzar i ma'rifat ” in Persian and its transla¬ 
tion in French—" La Roseraie du Savoir.” This “ Rosegarden 
of Knowledge” is an anthology of 470 mystical quatrains by 
Persian poets, selected, translated, and annotated by a Persian 
gentleman, who is M.D. of Paris and has settled in France with 
the assumed name of “Husain Azad"— i.e., Husain the Free— 
after practising for many years in his native country. In the 
Introduction to the translation “ Husain Azad ” informs his readers 
that the idea of compiling the anthology originated some years 
ago, after an interview at Isfahan with a British officer of the 
Indian Army. This officer spoke of Khayam with enthusiasm, 
and told how greatly that poet was admired in England : 

I very much appreciated his remarks, and, feeling like 
the man from Tabriz before whom some one praised the 
apples of his native town while it produces all kinds of 
excellent fruits, said that Khayam was no doubt a poet of 
great value, but Persia had given birth to many other great 
poets, some equalling, and some even excelling, Khayam. 
An expression of doubt appeared on the face of the officer ; 
but when I added, just as an example, that many educated 
Persians preferred the quatrains of Abu Said to those of 
Khayyam, the expression of doubt gave way to one of intense 
surprise. The arrival of a visitor put an end to our con¬ 
versation, but the few words which had been spoken left 
an impression on my mind .... 

and the anthology was taken in hand. 

In a footnote he adds that: 

Dut cet aveu m’attirer la reprobation unanime des membres 
du Kheyyam-Club de Londres, je donnerais volontiers, et je 
gagnerais au marche, pour cinquante quatrains d’Abou-Said 
tout le bagage poetique de l’algebriste de Nichapour 1 

My experience of Khayam during forty years’ residence in 
Persia has been that I have heard him quoted only once, and 
that was after FitzGerald's version, and by the officer mentioned 
by " Husain Azad.” In a prospectus accompanying the book an 
extract from a letter by the veteran Orientalist Barbier de Meynard 
appears with the following: 

Je vous sais gre aussi de la franchise de votre appreciation 
sur Oumer Khayam dont la vogue irreflechie est due au 
snobisme anglican. 

The work, two dainty little volumes, was published in 1906 by 
E. Guilmoto, Paris ; nearly every quatrain is accompanied by a 
verse or passage from a French or English writer, which the 
translator considered parallel or similar in idea or expression. 

A. Houtum-Schindler. 

Teheran, March 30,1908. 

THE FRENCH PEASANT 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— If not too late for the fair, I forgot a most important fact 
in favour of my argument. In the first volume of “ La Vie 
Litteraire,” to which I referred, Anatole France makes merry 
over the fact that, like the sons of Noah, Zola’s offspring, certain 
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Naturalist novelists, when “ La Terre" appeared, pnblished a 
signed protest against the growing “exacerbation de la note 
orduri'ere ” in his work. The fact is—and I thank your liberality 
in not excising my allusion to astrology—that Zola, like Swift, 
was afflicted by a strong coprologic mania, or delight in filth for 
its own sake, and for the same reasons (which every educated 
man will appreciate when astrology is again recognised as a true 
science, as it was by the greatest recorded intellects until quite 
recent times). On the day of Swift’s birth the moon, or sensitive 
perception, was in conjunction with Mars, the sensual planet, in 
his fall in Libra; and Mercury, the mental ruler, in Capricorn, 
was in square to both— i.e., both the mental rulers heavily 
afflicted. At Zola’s birth the moon, Mercury, and Mars were all 
in conjunction in Libra and in square to Saturn in Capricorn. 
Those interested in the subject of character as influenced by 
planetary positions at birth will find some very interesting 
examples of great men, sane and insane, given in a very interest¬ 
ing essay, “ The Soul and the Stars," contributed, under the nom 
de plume “ A. G. Trent,” bv the late Dr. Garnett to the University 
Magazine for March, 1880, which has been several times 
reprinted. 

Swedenborg—whose bones, after more than a hundred years’ 
rest, have recently been removed from London—said that the 
angels see us only as we stand in the light of heaven, according 
to our goodness. Zola and some modern French novelists have 
reversed the above, and seem to see human nature only in its 
infernal aspects, avec un accent particuliet de mipris et de haine, 
to quote a very just criticism by Zola of Degas’ point of view. 
In Burne-Jones's Life, Vol. II, p. 164 ,1 find the following sugges¬ 
tive passage: 

I have been reading “ Rob Roy ’’ and it is perfect, perfect, 
perfect. And I read two or three French tales, but they 
destroyed me, body and soul. How masterly they are no 
words are good enough to tell, but I hated them. 

Zola dismissed Scott’s novels with contempt as “ literature for 
schools,’’ but listen to Walt Whitman, the last word of democratic 
sentiment, as quoted in the Century Magazine, November, 1905 : 

How much I am indebted to Scott no one can tell, I 
couldn’t tell it myself, but it has permeated me through and 
through. If you could reduce the “ leaves ” to their elements, 
you would see Scott unmistakably active at the roots . . . 
then there’s “The Heart of Midlothian,’’ which I have read 
a dozen times and more. 

Lowell, j ast before his death, was found by a friend reading 
“ Rob Roy ’’ for perhaps the twentieth time, with huge delight, 
but who could read Madame Bovary often ? Iam sure that I 
could not; and the same applies to De Maupassant’s little 
masterpieces of pessimism ; but this latter, being a great artist 
and a powerful observer of life, as Tolstoi has pointed out in his 
fine study, was struggling towards a perception of the moral law, 
when insanity, the Nemesis of inordinate sensuality (a lack of 
love again I), cut short his untimely thread. 
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« Lord Alfred Douglas's entertaining whim of associating inappro¬ 
priate ethical qualities with various undistinguished members of the 
brute creation reappears in'The Pongo Papers.’ . • • ; It is all in 
the best style of * nonsense-verse,’ whioh oonsists largely in oonveymg 
the minimum of useful information with the maximum of craftsman¬ 
ship.”— Observer. 


"Lord Alfred Douglas has done a remarkable thing in this slender 
book of verses, half nonsense and half satire as be explains in his 
preface, for he has added another member to the list of legendary 
persons whose type and habit of mind may usefully be quoted on 

l™. .... It is exoellent fooling, and will be enjoyed by all 

who are amused by comic rhyme and a satire on scientific oontro- 
yersy. .... We have only one complaint against this exoellent 
little book—there is not enough of it.’’—Doily Telegraph. 


«it is not everybody, as the author admits, who can enjoy nonsense 
rhymes, but there are very many we feel sure who will appreriate the 
humour and satire which abounds in the pages of Lord Alfred Douglas' 
little volume of verses entitled' The Pongo Papers.' They makesome 
very amusing reading, and the book is cleverly illustrated by David 
Whitelaw.’’— Yorkshire Pott. 

" • The Duke of Berwick ’ is delightfully witty and satirical. • • • 
No one will deny that the finish and execution of Lord Alfred Douglas s 
work is extraordinary.”—Country Life. 

"Lord Alfred Douglas writes a olever preface for a clever little 
book. ... he exhibits the very difficult art of bring utterly 
foolish. . . . We ate very grateful to him. . . . There is real 
laughter in * The Pongo Papers.’ ’’—Tribune. 

‘•In his new book just published by Messrs. Greening, Lord Alfred 
Douglas has ™Ai admirable play with the methods of scientific con¬ 
troversies. ‘The Pongo Papers’ are pure satire.’’— Yorkshire Evening 
Pott. 

« ‘ The Pongo Papers ’ constitute capital' nonsense *. . . . The 
volume provides readers with an hour’s light literature and is 
amusingly illustrated by Mr. David Whitelaw.”—Sunday Sun. 

“‘The Pongo Papers' are very oleverly-done nonsense verses with a 
strain. ‘The Duke of Berwick' is to our mind the beet as 
well as the longest of them, but all are remarkably good and neat."— 
Sportsman. 

“Lord Alfred Douglas in‘The Pongo Papers’ and ‘ The Duke of 
Berwick’ by his very manning verses proves that as a writer of verses 
pure and simple we have in him a successor to the author of * Alioe in 
Wonderland.' The illustrations by David Whitelaw are capital."— 
Madame. 

“ The poems are written with light and humorous touch throughout, 
and Mr. David Whitelaw has added some olever drawings.”—Outlook. 


“•The Pongo Papers’ have a distinguished originality, and axe 
framed in the metre that the author handles with marked ease and 
fluenoy. Along with these witty and diverting sketches appears another 
elegant trifle. * The Duke of Berwick.’ ’’—Perthihire Advertieer. 

" • The Duke of Berwick ’ is the kind of poetry we should like to read 
when we are sick or sorrowful, for it is pure art unstained by any 
trace of human emotion or of that siekly business called living. .... 

‘The Pongo Papers’ are a brilliant satire.This is a book 

whioh everyone must read ’’—Vanity Fair. 

“ That it takes a olever man to write nonsense is a truism. At any 
rate ‘ The Pongo Papers ’ and ‘ The Duke of Berwiok,’ by Lord Alfred 
Douglas, are conspicuously olever and in some parts even brilliant."— 
Publisher and Bookseller. 

"By far the best verses in 'The Pongo Papers,’ by Lord Alfred 
Douglas, are those on the Lobster. The one good ground for elabora¬ 
tion such as this in nonsense-verses is technical suooess, and this these 
have in a high degree, while they are also much more a mus ing than 
most of the accepted examples."—Morning Leader. 

" •The Pongo Papers,’ by Lord Alfred Douglas, contain some of the 
wittiest verse that has been written in our time. The satire is rapier¬ 
like in its thrusts. The solemn methods of modern ‘ scientific' 
thinkers come in for some delicious raillery. ' The Duke of Berwiok' 
is full of drollery, and will bear reading more than once. It is difficult 
to estimate the amount of delicate art and literary culture that have 
gone to the writing of these astonishingly olever nonsease-versee."— 
Publishers’ Circular. 

"The rhymes are vastly amusing,and are most delightfully written; 
the author has brought to the writing of them, as anybody who 
remembers * The City of the Soul ’ would expect, all the knowledge of 
versification and charm of diotion whioh only a real poet can possess. 
Lord Alfred Douglas, when an undergraduate, made a great reputation 
for his rhymes about animals. These rhymes have been imitated on 
every side, but he still remains the animal ‘ laureate ’ in spite of the 
multitude of his followers.”— Court Journal. 

" ' The Pongo Papers' consist of most amusing nonsense-verses very 
cleverly done.”— Irish Timet. 

“Et A present, quioonque oonnalt assez l'anglais pour apprAoier lee 
finesses dee ‘nonsense rhymes’ devra lire 'The Pongo Papers* and 
'The Duke of Berwiok * par Lord Alfred Douglas. Nous sommes loin 
du volume de Poems, quo publia jadis le * Meroure,’ et, k ceux qui Ini 
feraient le reproohe de se oomplaire it oes distractions apparemment 
pen dignes d’un altier po&te, Lord Alfred Douglas torque: ' Du fait 
que j’aurais 6orit de magnifiques tragedies, me serai-t-il interdit de 
m'essayer da.ua la oomidie.’ Et il assure que les ‘nonsense rhymes ’ 
aont pour le moins aussi diffioiles h bien composer que le plus noble 
dee podmes Apiques. En tons oas, ils ont le merits d’etre infinintent 
plus amusants.’— Mercurt de France. 
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THE PONGO PAPERS 


Duke of Berwick 

By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 

With Illustrations by DAVID WHITELAW. 2s. 6d. net. 

This book consists of a Series of Verses satiring the methods of 
modern scientific controversialists. Included in the volume is the 
“Dnke of Berwick," an extremely amusing nonsense rhyme. All 
lovers of skilful and witty light verse should get “ The Fongo Papers." 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ Lord Alfred Douglas’s entertaining whim of associating inappro¬ 
priate ethical qualities with various undistinguished members of the - 
brute creation reappears in ‘ The Pongo Papers.’ . . . . It is all in 
the best style of ‘ nonsense-verse,' whioh consists largely in conveying 
the minimum of useful information with the maximum of craftsman¬ 
ship.”— Observer. 

“ Lord Alfred Douglas has done a remarkable thing in this slender 
book of verses, half nonsense and half satire as he explains in his 
prefaoe, for he has added another member to the list of legendary 
persons whose type and habit of mind may usefully be quoted on 

occasions.It is excellent fooling, and will be enjoyed by all 

. who are amused by oomio rhyme and a satire on scientific contro¬ 
versy. .... We have only one complaint against this excellent 
little book—there is not enough of it.”—Doily Telegraph. 

“ It is not everybody, as the author admits, who can enjoy nonsense 
rhymes, but there are very many we feel sure who will appreciate the 
humour and satire which abounds in the pages of Lord Alfred Douglas’ 
little volume of verses entitled' The Fongo Papers.' They make some 
very amusing reading, and the book is cleverly illustrated by David 
Whitelaw.”— Yorkshire Post. 

“ * The Duke of Berwick ’ is delightfully witty and satirical. . . . 
No one will den y that the finish ana execution of Lord Alfred Douglas’s 
work is extraordinary."—Country Life. 

“ Lord Alfred Douglas writes a clever preface for a clever little 
book ... he exhibits the very difficult art of being utterly 
foolish. . . . We are very grateful to him. . . . There is real 
laughter in * The Pongo Papers.'"— Tribune. 

“In his new book just published by Messrs. Greening, Lord Alfred 
Douglas has made admirable play with the methods of scientific con¬ 
troversies. * The Pongo Papers ’ are pure satire."— Yorkshire Evening 
Post. 

"‘The Pongo Papers' constitute capital 'nonsense ’. . . , The 
volume provides readers with an hour’s light literature and is 
amusingly illustrated by Mr. David Whitelaw/'-rdunday jSun. 

“ ‘ The Fongo Papers' are very cleverly-done nonsense verses wjth a 
satirical strain. ‘The Duke of Berwiok' is to our mind the best as 
well as the longest of them, but all are remarkably good and neat."— 
Sportsman. 

"Lord Alfred Douglas in ‘The Pongo Papers’ and‘The Duke of 
Berwick' by his very amusing verses proves that as a writer of verses 
ure and simple we have in him a successor to the author of ‘ Alioe in 
Wonderland. The illustrations by David Whitelaw are capital.”— 


Madame. 

“ The poems are written with light and humorous touch throughout, 
and Mr. David Whitelaw has added some dever drawings."—Outlook. 

“ * The Pongo Papers ’ have a distinguished originality, and are 
framed in the metre that the author handles with marked ease and 
fluenoy. Along with these witty and diverting sketches appears another 
elegant trifle, ‘ The Duke of Berwick.’ ’’—Perthshire Advertiser. 

“ * The Duke of Berwick' is the kind of poetry we should like to read 
when we are sick or sorrowful, for it is pure art unstained by any 

trace of human emotion or of that siokly business called living. 

‘The Pongo Papers'are a brilliant satire. .... This is a book 
whioh everyone must read ."—Vanity Pair. 

"That it takes a dever man to write nonsense is a truism. At any 
rate ‘ The Pongo Papers' and ’ The Duke of Berwick,’ by Lord Alfred 
Douglas, are conspicuously dever and in some parts even brilliant."— 
Publisher and Bookseller. 

‘“The Pongo Papers,’ by Lord Alfred Douglas, contain some of the 
wittiest verse that has been written in our time. The satire is rapier¬ 
like in its thrusts. The solemn methods of modern ‘ scientific' 
thinkers come in for some delicious raillery. ' The Duke of Berwick ’ 
is full of drollery, and will bear reading more than once. It is difficult 
to estimate the amount of delicate art and literary culture that have 
gone to the writing of these astonishingly clever nonsense-verses.”— 
Publishers’ Circular. 

THE PONGO PAPERS 

Price 2s. 6d. net. 

Every Bookseller CAN supply this Volume. If he has not a copy 
in stock he CAN obtain one from the Publishers. In case of any 
difficulty in securing copies, readers of “The Academy "are particu¬ 
larly requested to communicate direct with the Publishers. 


GREENING and CO., Ltd., 91 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. I 
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THE ROMAN EMPIRE (B.C. 20—A.D. 476). 

By H. STUART JONES, M.A. With Maps and many other 
Illustrations. 5s. 

A Complete List of the Volumes and Authors will be sent free on 
application to T. FISHER UNIVIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 


ORIENTAL CAMPAIGNS AND 
EUROPEAN FURLOUGHS. 

TI 14 Autobiography of an Indian Mutiny 
Veteran. By Colonel EDWIN MAUDE, late H.M. 2nd 
(Leinster) Regiment. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 7». 6d. net. 


HISTORY- OF IRELAND TO THE 
COMING OF HENRY II. 

By ARTHUR Ua CLERIGH, M.A., K.C. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
10s. 6d. net. 

This volume is complete in itself. If is a record of Irish history 
from the earliest times to 1171. 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 

A Record of his Life, and Work. By. his Daughter, HYPATIA 
BRADLAUGH BONNER. With an Account of his Parlia¬ 
mentary Struggle, Politics, and Teachings, by JOHN M. 
ROBERTSON, M.P. New and cheap edition, with new intro¬ 
ductory chapter, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Uniform with Mr. Morley’s 
“ Life of Richard Cobden.’’ 


THE SOCIALIST MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 

By BROUGHAM VILLIERS. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“ Mr. Villiers’s book does just what such a history ought to do- 
sets out clearly the main facts and personalities, but does not load 
the story with minutim, giving the main attention to a spirited 
account of the stream, of tendencies which have expressed them¬ 
selves in the more socialistic movement /’—Manchester Guardian. 


HEALTH AT ITS BEST v. CANCER 
AND OTHER DISEASES. 

By ROBERT BELL, M.B., M.D., F.F.P.S. 5s. net. 

This work is the result of a life-long experience and study of the 
subject. 


WILD HONEY FROM VARIOUS THYME. 

By MICHAEL FIELD. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

“ ‘ Wild Honey ’ is one of the most delightful books that the last 
ten years have given us, and should be read by every lover of poetry.”— 
The Academy. _ 
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SONGS OF A SOURDOUGH. 

By ROBERT W. SERVICE. Small crown 8vo, as. 6d. net. 
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Registered as a Newspaper in the United Kingdom, and at the 
New York Post Office as Second-Class Mail Matter. Trans¬ 
missible to Canada at the Canadian Magazine rate of postage. 
Subscriptions: Inland 15s.; Foreign ips. 6d. a year, post free. 


All communications intended for the Editor should be sent to 
The Wilsford Press, Ltd., 63 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


While we are on the subject of New York journalism it 
is interesting to note that Mr. Jerome, the Public Prose¬ 
cutor, has just been speaking on this very topic. He is 
reported to have said : 

We are supposed to live under a democratic form of government; 
but let me tell you that the democratic form of government will not 
work as long as we have government of newspapers by news¬ 
papers and for newspapers. That is the kind of government we have 
in this city. The first blow against such government must be struck 
by you men of decency and integrity who can make the business 
offices of these newspapers feel the weight of your disapproval. We 
who know can tell you that the editorial and news policies of nearly 
all of the great journals in this city are dictated entirely by their 
respective business offices. Why, if you want to learn the real policy 
of any of these papers, let me direct you to the manager’s office of any 
or all of the three or four big department stores in this city, who are 
the heaviest advertisers. It is there that newspaper policy is moulded; 
it is that influence which leads editors to falsify news, colour editorials, 
suppress items, or play up sensational incidents. These advertisers 
are absolutely masters of some of the newspapers, and through them 
of the people, who colour their opinions through the reading of these 
journals. 


The Publishing Offices of The Academy are at 67 Long Acre, 
London, W.C., to which address all business letters should be sent. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return unsolicited Manuscripts 
which are not accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. The 
receipt of a proof does not imply acceptance of an article. 


The Evening Sun should deal sharply with Mr. Jerome, 
who seems to imagine that newspaper proprietors in the 
great city are in the business “for their health.” Mr. 
Jerome is evidently an excessively “sophomoric ” person. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 

The principle of The Academy being to give a hearing 
to all sides, we have this week given the publicity of our 
columns to an article in which Mr. Christopher St. John 
makes a serious assault upon the general verdict which has 
been passed on Miss Maud Allan as a dancer. We should 
like to point out that we do not by any means necessarily 
identify ourselves with the position that Mr. St. John takes 
up. The management of the Palace Theatre have not 
favoured us with an opportunity to make an authoritative 
pronouncement on the^subject—in other words we have 
been unable ourselves to witness Miss Maud Allan’s per¬ 
formance. The article which we published on March 21st 
giving enthusiastic praise to Miss Allan was an unsolicited 
contribution, and we published it on the strength of our 
respect for the judgment and critical ability of its author, 
a constant and valued contributor to this journal. But, 
when all is said, it remains an outside contribution, and, in 
the absence of facilities for witnessing the performance, we 
are not in a position either to repudiate it or to endorse its 
conclusions. 


An attractive collection of Mr. Max Beerbohm’s carica¬ 
tures was opened in Messrs. Carfax’s rooms on Wednes¬ 
day, the 29th. Though no particular wave of Mr. Max 
Beerbohm’s genius has advanced so far as one or two last 
year, the tide is a higher one in some respects. The col¬ 
lection, as a whole, shows a continued advance in technique. 
In this sense we notice a new departure in No. 26, “ Mid- 
Term Tea at Mr. Oscar Browning’s.” No. 47 also, “ Mark 
Twain,” is in the later style, and is a truly admirable speci¬ 
men of it, though its dramatic qualities are slight. No. 12, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, is an admirable arrange¬ 
ment in colour, but rather a portrait than a caricature. 
“Hommage a John,” No. 39, contains in the crowd of 
admiring students one of Mr. Beerbohm’s best examples of 
composition ; the figure also has considerable grace as 
well as satire. The generality of artists and remoter con¬ 
nections of literature whom we observed regarding the 
caricature seemed unaware of Mr. John’s existence. The 
British public, even when instructed, is slow of compre¬ 
hension. However, we overheard a fellow-caricaturist of 
Mr. Beerbohm’s, who works in a totally different style, 
criticising his work in a highly able and appreciative 
manner, which did credit to his taste and insight. 


We are sure that our readers will be distressed to hear 
that a paper called the Evening Sun disapproves of The 
Academy ; and their regret will be doubled when they 
know that the paper in question is published in the 
chivalrous city of New York. The Sun opens its article in 
that agreeable vein of pleasant personality for which the 
New York Press has always been famous ; and, it may be 
remarked by the way, refutes, in one particular at all 
events, the charge of exaggeration brought against Charles 
Dickens. It is evident that the “ New York Sewer,” the 
“New York Stabber,” the “New York Private Listener,” 
the “ New York Peeper,” the “ New York Plunderer,” the 
“New York Keyhole Reporter,” and the “New York 
Rowdy Journal,” have not been left without a legitimate 
successor. Well; the personal element having been duly 
attended to, the Evening Sun proceeds to criticism. It 
declares that the Editor of The Academy : 

Writes like a sophomore, thinks like a sophomore, and has gathered 
about him a little group of sophomoric essayists, the chief of them a 
peculiarly immature and fatuous young person called [let us say, 
Blank], the very type of the “ well-educated ’’ vulgarian. 

And the Sun ends its “ editorial ” by deriding the claims of 
Mr. Upton Sinclair to accuracy of any sort. Indeed, if one 
is fond of tuberculous cow and canned rat for dinner, it 
must be tiresome to have these simple tastes interfered 
with. 


We are glad to observe that Mr. Beerbohm lays less 
stress than usual on the body of his fireside acquaintances, 
who are neither types nor specimens, and quite uninterest¬ 
ing outside his study, but there are still too many of them. 
Such subjects of Mr. Beerbohm’s domestic satire would 
interest the general observer more if used as types, when 
their physiognomy lends itself to his pencil. Some perhaps 
may figure in the crowd admiring Mr. John or besieging 
Mr. Sargent’s door—here they are more in place than in 
specified compositions in which they can of their nature 
mean nothing to any but a few intimates. Collected they 
make excellent whitebait, isolated, but a poor substitute 
for sprats. Mr. Beerbohm’s art demands less insipid mate¬ 
rial. Surely he and Messrs. Carfax have already sufficiently 
complimented Mr. J. M. Barrie before now, though the 
audience in No. 15 is perhaps worth another reminder of 
that writer, but others of a similar class reappear with 
wearisome insistence. Mr. Beerbohm is not an advertise¬ 
ment agent, and he should enlarge his scope. We cannot 
praise the caricature of an admirable subject for, of course, 
a totally different reason. Mr. Beerbohm has operated 
upon his stepbrother so often that his work has become 
perfunctory, and Mr. Tree should now be left to other 
astrographers. _ 

The Westminster Gazette surpassed itself in its issue of 
April 25th. Referring to the announcement at Manchester 
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of the figures of the election when Mr. Winston Churchill 
was defeated by a substantial majority, it says: 

There was a good deal of cheering, bat one felt that to the greater 
part of those present the result was a shock and a disappointment. 

For sheer fatuity it would surely be difficult to beat that 
remark. The result of the election was no surprise to us, 
and as another nail in the coffin of the education policy of 
the Government it was, of course, most welcome to us. 
We had anticipated a majority of at least a thousand for Mr. 
Joynson-Hicks, but we arrived at this estimate by crediting 
in anticipation the Socialist candidate with at least 800 
votes, most of which would, of course, have been taken 
from Mr. Churchill. Not the least satisfactory feature 
of the election is the indication which it supplies that the 
dismal and puerile fallacies of Socialism are further than 
ever from imposing on the working-men of this country. 
The candidature of Mr. Irving at Manchester was a monu¬ 
mental fiasco, and the boastful anticipations of Socialists 
before the event are indicative of the completeness of their 
failure to understand or estimate the mind of their fellow- 
countrymen. They have in short, by these vain boastings, 
covered themselves with ridicule. 


Apart from the satisfaction at the result of the election 
which we feel as supporters of the Church and haters of 
the tyranny and dishonesty of political Nonconformists, we 
are also unable to refrain from rejoicing at the failure 
in England of the American methods of electioneering 
which Mr. Churchill has introduced into this contest His 
efforts to capture the alien Semitic votes of the Manchester 
Ghetto by pledging himself to do his utmost to nullify the 
provisions of the Immigration Bill strike us as being 
particularly contemptible. We have a great respect for 
Mr. Churchill’s brilliant abilities, and we should be the 
last to suggest that because he has politically changed his 
mind he is necessarilly insincere; but such methods of 
fighting a contest are utterly unworthy of him, and for this 
one thing alone (his truckling to the scum of the Jewish 
population in Manchester) he thoroughly deserved to lose 
his seat, and, moreover, forfeited the claim to sympathy 
which would otherwise be due to a good fighter. 


Concerning singing, our representative is disappointed 
with the enunciation of Latin at Westminster Cathedral. 
The Italian pronunciation and the liturgical services them¬ 
selves are no doubt unfamiliar to many visitors, and render 
the words difficult to catch ; but this is not the case with 
our representative, who reports that the words can only be 
heard in the nave by strict attention, even when followed 
with a book. It is the men, including the ecclesiastics, 
who are the chief offenders. They clip the consonants in 
true English fashion, and are not always certain of the 
Italian values of the vowels. They do not make sufficient 
use of their lips. In recitation, which forms so large a part 
of the Holy Week Offices, this is particularly noticeable. 
There is also a tendency to “ register.” The Holy Week 
Offices are a very great strain on any choir ; but, since one 
of the main objects of the gigantic Cathedral is understood 
to be the production of the choir offices in all their beauty, 
we trust that these defects may be remedied. Though the 
music at Westminster Cathedral is, in our estimation, 
probably the finest and purest ecclesiastical music to be 
heard in London, we cannot say that it is so well rendered 
on the points we have mentioned as the inferior music of 
St. Paul’s and the Brompton Oratory. 


As regards the building, Westminster Cathedral grows 
in beauty both within and without. Of course, its position 
on the edge of a narrow pavement is a terrible blot. We 
are not purists, in favour of the isolation of great edifices, 
but the crossing of the road—nay, almost on the great 
door-step—must probably remain a permanent dissight, 
even if the unsightly buildings could be removed between 
the Cathedral and Victoria Street, and after those on two 


sides of the square have fallen into their apparently speedy 
decay. We may admit that these were but a temporary 
expedient for raising the wind, we trust it will soon 
demolish them. It is understood that Archbishop Bourne 
has an immense advantage over the late.Cardinal Vaughan 
in the fact that taste in the Arts is not particularly claimed 
for him. Now that the restraining influence of Bentley is 
unhappily removed, we trust that the tendency to Birming- 
hamism in the interior decorations will be severely checked. 
There is great necessity for caution, or Bentley’s magnifi¬ 
cent work will be ruined. Especially we trust that the 
authorities will gravely consider the design for the tym¬ 
panum over the great door on the exterior. The design is 
meagre and vulgar, with all the defects of barren imitation 
into which the worst artists of the Birmingham school have 
fallen. There is no reason why the feeblest feature of 
Bentley’s fine design should be further emphasised by 
the prominent addition of this frivolous trimming. The 
tympanum had better remain bare until something better 
can be found to decorate it. 


The “ Office Window ” columns of the Daily Chronicle are 
always pleasant reading, and of late they have been better 
than ever. On St. George’s Day the “ Window ” very 
roperly celebrates great memories, and remarks that 
hakespeare, dying on that day, had “ a travelling com¬ 
panion to the world of the immortals in the person of Miguel 
de Cervantes, who breathed his last simultaneously at 
Madrid.” Does this statement take into account the 
difference between the old and new styles ? The 
“Window” goes on to state that, “apart from Pistol, there 
is little or no trace in Shakespeare of the influence of Don 
Quixote; and we invite our readers to solve the very 
interesting literary and historical problem which is involved 
in this phrase. The first part of the Don Quixote appeared 
at the beginning of the year 1605 ; the Merry Wives of 
Windsor, the last play in which Pistol appears, was written 
late in 1599 or early in 1600. The puzzle is to explain 
how a book written in 1600 could have been influenced 
by a book which did not appear till 1605. And then again 
the excellent ‘ ‘ Window ” continues :—“ Though Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s Knight of the Burning Pestle was clearly 
modelled on the Knight of Salamanca.” Was Beaumont 
concerned in the Knight of the Burning Pestle f And what 
is the authority for regarding Salamanca as a synonym of 
La Mancha? Is this a case of varying forms of one 
word, such as Brecon, Brecknock, Brycheiniog ? For a 
correct solution of all these difficulties we are prepared to 
award a handsome prize—the admirable translation of the 
Don Quixote, by John Ormsby, published in four neat 
volumes. 


And we have another prize to offer. On the day follow¬ 
ing its pronouncements on Shakespeare and Cervantes the 
“ Office Window ” told the following talei: 

Inlhe eighteenth century some Scots were travelling in Russia, and, 
bent on doing in Russia as the Russians did, repaired on the Sabbath 
Day to worship in one of their churches. But what was their surprise, 
their mortification, when their ears were struck by the accents of the 
priest who came round swinging the censer under their noses—“ If it 
disna dae ye ony guid it winna dae ye any hairm! ” This priest 
turned out to be a Lowland pedlar, who .... bad somehow 
managed to enter the Greek Church, and, being ignorant of Latin, had 
mumbled his part in good “ braid Scots," which was equally unin¬ 
telligible to the people. 

Now this story presents some serious difficulties. If the 
“ Window ” will transport itself to Bayswater it will find 
that in the Greek Church properly so called, not Latin but 
Greek is the language of the Divine Liturgy. Indeed, this 
seems only natural. And then again in the Russian portion 
of the Orthodox Eastern Church the ecclesiastical language 
is Old Sclavonic—bearing, we believe, much the same 
relation to modern Russian as “ Prayer-book English ” 
does to the colloquial English of the present day. The 
question, then, is : Explain the use of the word “ Latin ” 
in this tale. The nature of the prize to be awarded is 
receiving our careful consideration. 
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TO A DANCER 

To London, weary with the weight of things, 
Customs, conventions,—clothes of limbs and soul, 
She brought the freedom of a thousand springs, 
Beauty entire and whole. 

And ’mid the painted scenes, the tawdry glare, 

The crowding faces, stupid, hard, and crass, 

There came a sudden freshness in the air, 

The scent of morning grass. 

She flitted light, sprung from the dawning hours ; 
She moved in rhyme to cosmic harmonies ; 

Her hands threw out the sweetness of new flowers ; 
Swift rains, and April skies. 

Her bare feet in their delicate rise and fall, 

Her changing body thrilling with the birth 
Of Spring incarnate—in a music-hall, 

A place of alien earth. 

Strange paradox. Yet here in tired air, 

Amid stale antics, fun grown old and sad, 

Nightly is bom the Spring, divinely fair 
And innocently glad. 

Bare body and bare soul together wrought 

Into pure motion and with music rife_ 

Ah dancer, take this garland of my thought, 

You—whose great art is life. 

Mabel Dearmer. 


EVENING FACES 

Put no trust in evening faces, 

Twilight countenances sweet, 

Honey’d looks and laughing graces, 

Flutt’ring hands and eyes discreet; 

Dimpled gowns and foamy laces 
Over vague, delightful feet. 

Slip your gowns on jewell’d grasses, 

Bathe in pools where twilight flows 
Frolic girls ’mid lilied passes. 

Suck the moonfire from the rose: 

Soft as shadows seen in glasses 
Speed away ere morning glows. 

Morning breaks o’er silent places, 

Forests stir and mountains yawn, 

Light this warning bleakly traces, 

Over valley, meadow, lawn 
“ Put no trust in evening faces, 

Meet your bride beneath the dawn.” 

Randal Charlton. 


REVIEWS 

THOMAS RYMER AND 
OTHERS 

Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century. Edited by J. E. 

Spingarn. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, Vols. I. and 

II., 5s. each.) 

The Clarendon Press—not half so enterprising a body 
as the Cambridge University Press—has yet one or two 
very. good things on its list: those pleasurable English 
classics, for instance, in square volumes with white 
bindings. And the series of critical essays of which Mr. 
Spingarn’s two volumes (there is a third to come) form 
part is quite one of its best. The series began with Mr. 
Gregory Smith’s “ Elizabethan Critical Essays ; ” then 
comes Mr. Spingarn, who is to take us all through the 
seventeenth century, while Mr. W. P. Ker has already 
edited the greatest critic of that century—Dryden—by 
himself, and Mr. Shawcross’s edition of Coleridge’s 
“ Biographia Literaria ” and aesthetical essays has carried 
us over a wide gap into the nineteenth century. That 
gap, we hope, will be filled, though we can find no mention 
of the eighteenth century in the prospectus, and who¬ 
ever undertakes the task will have his work cut out to 
select from the enormous mass of excellent critical 
material begun in the days of Anne and carried on until 
the new school of thought came into being about the time 
of the French Revolution. 

We are not certain that Mr. Spingarn’s and Mr. Ker’s 
volumes are not the most valuable of all. The work of 
criticism was just as vital in the days of Coleridge, but its 
path was much smoother. It was, to a great extent, a 
question of this or that—the old or the new, the Augustan 
or the Romantic ; and mighty men as were Coleridge and 
Hazlitt—and, within his very strait limitations, Leigh 
Hunt too—the result was really a foregone conclusion. A 
century had tried to shut its eyes, and its eyes had to 
be opened. Elizabethan criticism, too, has really very 
little to tell us in the twentieth century. Who but pro¬ 
fessed students of the history of literature cares really for 
Gabriel Harvey and his classicisms, and Meres and Putten- 
ham, and the rest ? We read the “ Apologie for Poetrie,” 
because Sidney was Sidney, and because his book is the 
bravest, loftiest, and most beautiful of all the claims for the 
poet and for letters that have been written by poets and 
men of letters. The others—save where they touch our 
personal interest by their remarks on some poet whose 
work we love—are really matter for handbooks and 
histories. It is not so with the seventeenth century. It 
was not here the story of the battle between one school 
and another, of which the younger and fresher was bound 
to win ; nor is it the story of naive and tentative efforts in 
a new field. It is, in the main, the vital struggle for the 
very existence of any criticism at all. 

That, of course, is scarcely true of the period covered by 
Mr. Spingarn’s first volume—1605-1650. What happened 
during that period was the pathetic spectacle of the ageing 
of a once vigorous body. The double process of 
dissolution and ossification was at work—both going 
on simultaneously as they go on in the body of an 
ageing man whose joints get stiff and his veins grow 
hard, while other organs are slackening to dissolution. So 
in this period. We have the classicalism of Ben Jonson, 
the deadly naturalism of Hobbes, both mortal signs of 
stiffening, the loss of generous life, free movement, and 
rapid flow of blood ; on the other hand, we have the 
dissolution indicated even by Beaumont and Fletcher, by 
Middleton and Ford, where the movement is loose rather 
than free, and the flow of blood is fitful and uncer¬ 
tain, not full and steady. Then came the Rebellion, and 
the forces of hell let loose. One huge and lonely 
Colossus—John Milton—stands with one foot on the old 
and the other on the new. Everything else is submerged. 
Mr. Spingarn, who knows his period backwards, has 
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rescued from among the debris of the flood the work that 
went on in Paris in those black years. But what he has 
rescued only proves the extent of the damage done. The 
intolerable “ Gondibert,” which D’Avenant began in Paris 
and continued in prison—D’Avenant’s Preface to “ Gondi¬ 
bert” and Hobbes’s opinion on D’Avenant’s Preface to 
“Gondibert”—it all amounts to pitiably little. To us of 
to-day it all seems desperately far from having any signifi¬ 
cance, or any relation to literature as we understand it, or 
to life as men have always lived it. 

Then the King came back to his own and then began 
one of the strangest periods in history and literature that 
the world has seen. Here, again, there was a double 
process at work. On the one side were the men who had 
been tossed about in exile and poverty and danger abroad, 
and were glad to come home and settle down—to make up 
for lost time ; and the nation which had stayed at home to 
suffer inconceivable things and was only too glad to wel¬ 
come established order—peace at any price, no matter how 
it galled here and there. And on the other hand there 
was that very spirit of restlessness which an unsettled 
state of things engenders in men against their own wills— 
the restlessness of the man who has explored strange 
lands or fought battles and can never after shake off the 
desire for change, novelty, adventure. And so between 
them these tendencies produced strange results in the 
literature of the time. There is an extreme instance in 
Thomas Rymer, whose “Tragedies of the Last Age” and 
“ Short View of Tragedy ” are printed in part by Mr. 
Spingarn. Here we see the first tendency most strongly 
at work. The established order—moral, political, social— 
is Rymer’s ideal. Shakespeare and Beaumont and Fletcher 
wrote nonsense, in his opinion. Their characters did not 
behave in the least as people really behave. Let us hear 
him on Othello: 

Tempests themselves, high Seas, and howling Winds, 

The guttered Rocks, and congregated Sands, 

Traytors ensteep’d to clog the guiltless Keel, 

As having sense of Beauty, do omit 
Their common Natures, letting go safely by 
The divine Desdemona. 

Is this the language of the Exchange or the Ensuring-Office ? 
Once in a man’s life he might be content at Bedlam to hear such a 
rapture. In a play one should speak like a man of business ; his 
speech must be politikos, which the French render Agissanle, the 
Italians, Ncgotiosa and Operaliva, but by this gentleman’s talk one njay 
well guess he has nothing to do. 

Or, again: 

Jago had !some pretence to be discontent with Othello and Cassio. 
And what passed hitherto was the operations of revenge. Desdemona 
had never done him harm, always kind to him and to his wife, was his 
country-woman, a dame of quality ; for him to abet her murder shows 
nothing of a soldier, nothing of a man, nothing of Nature in it. The 
Ordinary of Ncw-gatc never had the like monster to pass under his 
examination.But the Poet must do every thing by con¬ 

traries, to surprise the audience still with something horrible and pro¬ 
digious beyond any human imagination. At this rate he must out-do 
the devil to be a Poet in the rank with Shakespeare. 

Illuminating criticism, is it not ? Leading one surely 
and gently to the immortal Rymerism: 

Poetical decency will not suffer death to be dealt to each other by 
such persons whom the laws of duel allow not to enter the lists 
together. 

But it is not fair to laugh at Rymer too thoughtlessly. 
He is the spirit of his time, a time that knew how to value 
a settlement of any kind, and naturally disposed to make 
too much of what established order it had. 

The other side of the picture has no prominent figure, 
such as that of Rymer. It is seen, however, not only in 
the religion of the time, in which all kinds of false starts, 
extravagant bursts, and untempered enthusiasm went side 
by side with the rejuvenation of the State Church, but also 
in its literature, which is, as every one knows, packed with 
license, both moral and artistic, and includes a vast variety 
of efforts in a hundred directions, the restless wanderings 
and fitful undertakings of people who did not really know 
what to set their hands to. The time came when whatever 


was valuable in all these irregular elements was absorbed 
into the rich and splendid literature of the age of Anne. 

A word of praise must be added for Mr. Spingarn’s 
learned and interesting and useful notes. He has selected 
his material with judgment and illustrated it with know¬ 
ledge and care, and his book has a high value. 


SOMETHING ACCOMPLISHED 

Ancient Britain and the Invasions of Julius Ccesar. By 
T. Rice Holmes. (Clarendon Press, *is. net.) 

Dr. Rice Holmes, in his Preface, claims the indulgence 
due 

to an author who, except on holidays, can only find leisure for writing 
or research after he has fulfilled the duties of an exacting profession, 
and who, in order to gain time, has worked steadily through his vaca¬ 
tions for nearly thirty years, 

but we do not feel that he need have claimed even this. 
Perhaps an old pupil of his may be allowed to recall the 
thoroughness with which he fulfilled the duties that 
unthinking youth makes arduous, and to add that the same 
thoroughness is as evident in this absorbing book as in the 
everyday work which has made for Dr. Holmes so many 
friends, whose very names he has probably forgotten. 
“ Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul ” was a book to be reckoned 
with. The book before us now is one to be reckoned from. 
In more than one respect it will be the starting-point for 
future investigators. Perhaps it is not altogether strange 
that the study of British archaeology should have lagged 
behind that of Greece and Rome. For the fascination of 
a world-art and a world-empire were not there to lure the 
right men on to research. The only reward of the 
British archaeologist is truth—or a glimmering of it—and 
that reward has been vouchsafed to Dr. Holmes in no 
insignificant degree. From time to time we are arrested by 
the forcible manner in which the conclusion emerges from 
the argument, even before the author has had time to 
state it for himself. 

Systematic and connected pre-history of Britain, from 
the age of drift man onward to the dawn of histoiy, has not 
been attempted in this fashion before. Isolated fragments 
of the vast period have been dug out of the past, and 
rough-hewn to fit a dozen theories. The problem of 
" when and whence ” has been hotly disputed; imagina¬ 
tion has been let loose upon Goidels, Brythons, and Piets ; 
“ languages ” have been evolved—dare we say it ?—from the 
inner consciousness of distinguished disputants; skulls have 
been measured in as many different ways and with as many 
different results as there were measurers. Dr. Holmes 
knows all this, notes it, discusses it; but he does not make 
either the mistake of supposing that finality is attainable 
in the matter of geological processes and climatic change in 
the present state of our knowledge, or that of disregarding 
the common and practical argument from ascertainable 
data, in favourof a prejudiced point of view. From this 
it must not be* inferred that Dr. Holmes has set down a 
boneless record of other men’s controversies ; on the con¬ 
trary, he has definite opinions, which begin with the first 
appearance of definite data, and which he states quite 
fearlessly, and not without some scorn for those whose 
opinions are less constant. 

The time is past, for the most part, when armchair 
archaeology held the field. But only too often, even now, 
and even in British archaeology itself, the tendency is 
obviously towards the formulation of theories without a 
first-hand knowledge of the data. The English student of 
the dawn of Babylonian civilisation at least has some 
excuse if his ignorance of Mesopotamian topography leads 
him out of the plain road into the thickets, but it is hard 
to find an excuse for one who, for example, bases upon 
incorrect suppositions as to the topography of Salisbury 
Plain theories as to the origin, purpose, and date of Stone¬ 
henge ; nor can he claim thoroughness as a quality of his 
work who discusses the place of Caesar’s landing without 
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learning first the probabilities as to the set of tide and 
current round the coasts of Kent and Sussex at a certain 
time in 55 b.c. Yet these things have been done, not 
once, but often, with the very natural result that one 
hypothesis so evolved was as good as another, and no 
better. If avoidance of anything approaching want of 
thoroughness can give a greater value to British archaeo¬ 
logical research—as most assuredly it can—then Dr. 
Holmes’s theories are better founded and better presented 
than those of many of his most distinguished fellow- 
workers. 

The author begins at the very beginning with palaeolithic 
man. We are not sorry to note that he will have but little 
to do with an “ eolithic” age. Even if the “ eoliths” have 
a real existence—and we doubt it much—the evidence 
afforded by them is so uncertain, and the line between the 
natural and the artificial shaping of the flints, if indeed it 
exists, is so utterly beyond definition that they may well be 
dismissed from the discussion. It is quite impossible to 
say at what stage in the geological building of these islands 
man made his appearance, but we may safely postulate that 
he did not suddenly leap into existence as a tool-using 
animal from the first. Of far more practical interest is the 
question of continuity as between the palaeolithic and the 
neolithic races of Britain ; and here, again, we are glad to 
be in accord with Dr. Holmes in his advocacy, guarded 
though it be, of continuity. He is wise, too, as we think, 
in avoiding the pitfall of geological chronology. Far more 
effectively than by a guesswork tangle of “ periods ” and 
“ ages,” he sets before us a scheme of the vast changes 
which have taken place in the configuration of the land, 
by a word-picture which brings home a sense of huge 
spaces of time, and affords a fit setting for the marvellously 
slow progress of man in the initial stages of his march 
towards civilisation. 

Neolithic Britain is a very different matter from Britain 
in the Old Stone age, both as regards the nature of the 
remains and the amount of evidence which can be deduced 
from them ; and it is with the consideration of the neo¬ 
lithic age that the living interest of a manifest continuity 
first appears : 

Whoever they (the first neolithic invaders of Britain) may have been, 
whatever the date of their arrival, it was an era since which the history 
of this country has been continuous. Their descendants are with us 
still; they or later comers brought with them the seeds of cereals and 
plants which are cultivated still, and animals, the descendants of which 
still stock our farms ; they practised handicrafts and arts from which 

the industries of modern Britain have been in part evolved. 

But we cannot fix even approximately the period at which these people 
began to arrive. All that can be said is that it was many centuries 
before the Bronze Age, which probably began in this country about 
eighteen hundred years before the Christian era. 

There can be little doubt that the neolithic people of 
Britain were of the “ Mediterranean ” stock. And in view 
of the growing weight of that hypothesis which derives the 
highest of all “Mediterranean" civilisations from an 
African source, it is interesting to note that some philo¬ 
logists find contamination from a Hamitic source in modem 
Celtic dialects. In this connection the negroid character¬ 
istics increasing with the increase in age of each of the 
series of the skeleton^ of the Grotte des Enfants, is illu¬ 
minating. But against this evidence we have to place the 
remarkable extinction of the art impulse which charac¬ 
terised the men of the caves of Dordogne and to a less 
extent their contemporaries in Britain, an extinction of 
which there is no trace in the eastern Mediterranean. 
Still, the differences between the British and Continental 
neolithic developments are so marked as to leave ample 
room for such discrepancies between different sections of 
the same race. The balance is everywhere in favour of 
Continental man ; and even in the matter of superstition— 
magic, religion, call it what you will—it seems as though 
British man had lagged behind his contemporaries of 
Europe. The widespread neolithic practice of trepanning, 
whether as a surgical operation to relieve epilepsy, or, in 
the case of the skulls of the dead, for the purpose 
of obtaining a prophylactic against similar disease, is 


practically unrepresented in Britain. Yet, on the other 
hand, the discommunity of origin between Europe and 
Britain which might be argued from this circumstance is 
to a certain extent discounted by the presence of the 
practice of couvade, which even now survives in various 
forms in these islands. 

The comparative antiquity of inhumation and incinera¬ 
tion is left an open question by Dr. Holmes. And 
certainly, on the available evidence, it would be difficult to 
argue that at any time in the neolithic age the two practices 
were held distinct as expressive either of racial or religious 
difference. The evidence for cannibalism is rightly regarded 
as flimsy, and it may be well to remark that the denudation 
of a skeleton before burial is no evidence at all that the 
flesh was eaten. Human sacrifice is here accepted as a 
“ universal practice,” but we have never thought that the 
evidence was sufficient to justify so wide a generalisation. 

The sacrifice of animals at interments is a point which 
offers greater material for speculation. But the goose of 
Salisbury Plain may just as well have been a family pet as 
the dog of Eyford. Caesar’s unfortunate remark about the 
Britons and geese has let loose a flood of unprofitable 
speculation. But that totemism of a sort may have existed 
in Briton it would be foolish to deny. And it is safest to 
admit with Dr. Holmes that: 

VVe must be content, if we can but catch something of the spirit of 
neolithic religion, to remain in blank ignorance of its details. 

Coming to the Bronze Age, we come also to Stonehenge. 
And here Mr. Holmes first takes a definite line of his own. 
Both in the body of the work and in the Appendix he 
tears to shreds Sir Norman Lockyer’s astronomical theory, 
and, while admitting that some stone-circles in Britain may 
have their origin in a form of sun-worship, is emphatic in 
his denial of such an origin for Stonehenge. On the 
whole, he is inclined to regard it as a great sepulchral 
monument, associated with religious observance after its 
first erection, but governed by no subtle rules of orientation 
in the first instance : 

It may be that those who set up the circle thought differently from 
the believers who thronged it in later times—the cult of ancestors, the 
worship of the sun, the adoration of the Celtic deity who was the 
counterpart of Zeus, may have called successive generations of 

pilgrims to the holy place.Time-honoured when the 

Roman first landed on our shore, Stonehenge was standing in all its 
glory when the Greek explorer came who first made known our island 
to the civilised world. 

The voyage of Pytheas naturally raises the point of the 
identity of Ictis and of the Cassiterides ; Dr. Holmes iden¬ 
tifies the Cassiterides with Britain, and holds that the 
secrecy of the Phoenicians concerning the position of the 
tin islands led the geographers off the scent, and that it 
did not occur to them to identify these mysterious tin 
islands in the western sea with Britain, which was already 
known to them in part. Ictis, he thinks, is St. Michael’s 
Mount, and his argument against the Ictis-Vectis identifi¬ 
cation is based on sound common sense. 

But the central interest of the book, to our thinking, 
lies in Dr. Holmes’s arguments for the landing of 
Caesar, first between the castles of Walmer and Deal, 
and the second time north of Deal. We cannot 
examine these arguments at length. We can do no more 
than advise every one to whom patient research, careful 
weighing of evidence, and sound judgment on this 
point are of interest and value to read every word that Dr. 
Holmes has to say upon the subject, for every word is 
worth reading. His own summary is confident, even 
didactic. But we think he is justified of his child. He 
says: 

I began this inquiry early in igeo with a mind absolutely unbiassed, 
resolved to do one of two things—either to solve the problem or, if 
that could not be done, to show, once for all, that it was insoluble. The 
reader knows that I have not neglected any means of ascertaining 
the truth ; and I have provided him with the means of controlling 
every statement that I have made. I have set down fully and fairly 
the arguments of those from whom 1 differ, and I have kept back 
nothing. I have called attention to everything that might appear to 
tell against the conclusion to which the evidence inevitably led. I 
need not say anything by way of recapitulation, for no man who has 
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read this article attentively can be lacking either in patience or in 
intelligence ; and I am sure that the reader is by this time convinced 
of these things—that it has been demonstrated that Caesar did not land 
at Pevensey or anywhere in Sussex ; that it has been demonstrated 
that he did not land at Hythe or anywhere in Romney Marsh ; and 
that it has been demonstrated that he did land both in 55 and 54 b.c. 
in East Kent—in the former year between Walmer Castle and Deal 
Castle, in the latter north of Deal Castle. That some will still for a 
time dispute these conclusions is likely enough ; but not those whose 
judgments count. For them the problem is solved. 

And for us also, whether or no we can claim that our 
judgment counts ; and we welcome the solution and praise 
the dogged perseverance and meticulous appreciation of 
the value of detail which have achieved it. 

“ Epoch-making ” is a big epithet to apply to any work. 
Fortunately, it is not in England a stock phrase to the 
same extent as in Germany. We can, therefore, apply it to 
Dr. Holmes’s book, in the belief that it will express the 
high opinion that we hold of his work. The mass of 
material that he has accumulated is not thrown before us 
in chaotic heaps ; it is arranged, docketed, labelled, with an 
almost terrifying precision ; it all leads to something ; and 
it is abundantly plain that the author has not rushed into 
his work, but that the building of it did not begin till the 
scaffolding was complete. Thus this work is not only 
epoch-making, but it is a book as well—an epoch-making 
book. 


HYDE PARK 

Hyde Park: its History and Romance. By Mrs. Alec 
Tweedie. (Eveleigh Nash, 15s. net.) 

How Life’s opportunities slip away from one, to be sure ! 
It may interest Mrs. Alec Tweedie to hear that the present 
writer long had it in mind to write a history of Hyde Park, 
and, having finished a book on another ana adjacent part 
of London, was ruminating with some approach to execu¬ 
tion when her work was announced. What a lesson, dear 
friends, to be up and doing betimes! For in Hyde Park 
Mrs. Tweedie is triumphantly encamped, and any attempt 
to dislodge her would be quite futile. In the circum¬ 
stances it may interest her to hear also that, in my opinion, 
her study of an extraordinarily interesting and attractive 
subject is thoroughly complete, and from first to last most 
delightfully done. 

This book should surely make Londoners appre¬ 
ciate Hyde Park more than they usually appreciate their 
precious possessions, especially those who live near it and 
can ride or walk in it daily. Virgin forest, monkish domain, 
Royal hunting-ground, the scene of famous, ghastly execu¬ 
tions, of famous, fierce encounters, of great assemblies, the 
meeting-place for centuries of English society—is there 
any “open space” in the world which has such a history 
and such suggestions of romance as this ? Surely not. 
Londoners must certainly insist that nothing is ever done 
to Hyde Park which might conflict artistically with its 
record. The great thing about it, after all, is that here in 
the midst of a huge, over-populated city is a large space 
of land which has never been built over, soil going 
back in virginity to ancient Britain. It must be kept 
wild, so far as possible; since it cannot still be 
virgin forest, it must remain, as it is now, essentially 
a great bare field. A little gardening about the 
edges is all very well; no one admires more than I 
the flower-beds along the east side, which, I believe, we 
owe to the taste of Sir Schomberg McDonnell; but that is 
enough, the central space must be left bare. Regular lines 
of little ornamental trees, such as you see in the Bois de 
Boulogne, won’t do at all. I confess I look with grave 
misgiving on the tea-house which Mr. Harcourt is building 
near the Serpentine. The Park, by the way, narrowly 
escaped an excessive share of the evils which the Puritans 
brought upon England, for the rascally Parliament in 1652 
positively sold it for building to private speculators. 
Fortunately these ruffians thought they could make more 
out of it by keeping it as a pleasure ground and charging 


a stiff price for admission, a price which the citizens paid 
under protest, and which was of course promptly abolished 
when the patriotic Charles came home. It was part of 
the Crown lands—which was the Parliament’s excuse for 
selling it—but Charles never dreamed of treating it as his 
property, partly from good nature, and partly perhaps 
because he knew that if he had be would probably have 
been “sent on his travels ” again. James was so sent for 
much less serious reasons. 

It would be impossible here to give more than an out¬ 
line of the interest of the book, and that really ought not 
to be necessary. Detailed and vivid history of the Park 
begins with Heniy VIII., who hunted regularly there, and 
rode with Anne Boleyn, and once, leaping with his pole, 
fell into a ditch. The Ring and Charles II. marks another 
epoch, the beginning of its character as a fashionable haunt. 
Then there were the gibbetings at Tyburn, on which Mrs. 
Tweedie has a long and ghastly and weirdly interesting 
chapter. William III. made Rotten Row, and Queen 
Charlotte the Serpentine, as we know. The duels in the 
Park give Mrs. Tweedie another vivid chapter, mostly 
terrible, sometimes farcical. The eccentric Lord Peter¬ 
sham, driving in a brown coach, with brown horses, brown 
liveries, brown clothes, brown everything, because he was 
in love with Mrs. Browne, is a figure which stands 
out from a more picturesque age than ours. Mrs. Tweedie 
is very thorough, as I said, and has been to a host of 
authorities. I am glad to note one or two small slips. 
The Tybourne River did not flow through Half Moon Street 
into Piccadilly, but further west, by the side of the St. 
James’s Club, and the Ring was hardly the precursor of 
modem racing, for Newmarket saw racing in James I.’s 
day. She is right, I suppose, to bring the notabilities who 
have used the Park up to date, but some of the con¬ 
temporary ones seem a little out of perspective. I don’t 
feel quite sure that future ages will care to know that Mr. 
Solomon J. Solomon and Mr. Allan Aynesworth are in the 
habit of riding there. But it is a wholly delightful book, 
and what with the immense interest of its subject, the 
pleasant writing, and the number of well-chosen pictures, 
should have a really great success. 

I G. S. S. 


COLERIDGE AND THE CRITI¬ 
CISM OF POETRY 

Coleridge's Literary Criticism. With an Introduction by 
J. W. Mackail. (Frowde, 2s. 6d. net) 

“ Lo here, a little volume, but great book 1 ” It would be 
hard to name a modern book containing more sound, vital 
criticism than is held between the covers of this selection. 
Professor Mackail mentions, a little superfluously, the diffi¬ 
culty of choice and arrangement; obviously, the difficulty 
is great, but the task was well worth attempting. Coleridge’s 
criticism is scattered here and there—dross with the gold, 
smoke smothering the flame; and the disengagement of 
what we must needs remember from what we would fain 
pass by has, surely, been a pious, a votive labour. We 
cannot pretend to enjoy the whole of the “ Biograpbia 
Literaria; ” we cannot pretend that every paragraph of 
“ Table Talk ” is inspired or inspiring ; we cannot pretend 
that every sentence of the “ Lectures on Shakespeare ’’ is 
valuable or even clear. So often is their author prolix, 
cloudy, wearisome, vagrant! But choosing from these and 
the “ Literary Remains,” Professor Mackail lias succeeded 
in forming a fairly coherent body of criticism; and we 
confess the coherence, the continuity, which .make a book 
when we had expected a miscellany, have a little surprised 
us. The mere necessity of turning to this place and_ that, 
among a confusion of notes, in order to ascertain Coleri dge s 
judgments, has perhaps given us an undue sense of frag¬ 
mentariness ; but the present little volume serves somewhat 
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to correct an impression which we believe to be by no 
means singular. 

For another thing we must thank Professor Mackail. 
He has provided a brief, pregnant introduction, clear and 
admirably phrased. He speaks aptly of some of Coleridge’s 
casual utterances (what a lifetime of reflection is behind 
many of them !) as “ sayings which have become, as one 
might say, part of the thing they criticise.” He has, in 
short, done well what it has long been desirable to do, and 
has thereby paid tribute which every true lover of Coleridge 
will admit to be worthy and honourable. We could only 
wish that room could have been found for more of those 
casual utterances—so often luminous and profound—upon 
ideas and books and men, and then the book would have 
been a kind of golden treasury of criticism. 

Coleridge remains the supreme instance in English 
letters of the interfusion of critical with creative genius ; 
though to say this is to observe for the moment—but only 
for the moment—a distinction which is plainly false. 

What he says about poetry cannot lose its value or its interest, for 
it tells us not indeed what poetry is, but what poetry meant to the 
author of the “ Ancient Mariner " and “ Christabel.” 

Undoubtedly his poetic achievement lends authority to his 
critical dicta. We pay the more heed to the “ Lectures on 
Shakespeare ” because of “ Christabel,” but we do not 
confirm our love of the “ Ancient Mariner ” by recollection 
of the “ Biographia Literaria.” In our memory the critic 
is almost lost in the poet; the poet is never over¬ 
shadowed by the critic. The observation is familiar to 
tediousness, yet still significant, that the most vital criti¬ 
cism has come from the poets. We recall the glowing 
pages of Shelley, Wordsworth’s profound meditations, the 
casual notes of Keats, Tennyson, Rossetti; FitzGerald’s 
memorable obiter dicta; Arnold’s ironic and earnest per¬ 
suasions ; Patmore’s glittering essays; Swinburne’s fervid 
asseverations. These away, how (comparatively) meagre 
and petty were the records of English criticism ! But to 
none of them do we owe more than we owe to Coleridge ; 
and to none, alas ! have we rendered so churlish and com¬ 
plaining a thanks as has been muttered over his grave. It 
has been the fashion to lament the waste of his powers, to 
ascribe to an infirmity of purpose (which we are all com¬ 
petent to reprehend) the failure of the poetic flood, and to 
lament as we might a crime : 

That this most famous Stream in Bogs and Sands 

Should perish ; and to evil and to good 

Be lost for ever. 

He is the text of Long Ears’ pious disquisitions upon the 
instability of human endeavour and the waste of human 
powers. Every ass has brayed at this singer, forgetting 
the reverence due to a genius as far beyond his compre¬ 
hension as it is above the indignity of his praise. From 
Coleridge’s own time to ours there have not been wanting 
men who, unworthy to unloose the latchet of his shoes, 
have been hasty to disparage his unique legacies by regret 
that they were not greater. What impertinent nonsense 
it is 1 Coleridge’s influence on English poetry has not 
been so direct as that of Keats ; but, with Wordsworth’s, 
it stirred the idle waters with a new impulse of beauty. 
On English criticism his power has been more individual 
and positive. His criticism of Shakespeare is not final 
(none could be) nor always acceptable; but, after a century 
of debate, bis conclusions form a frequent battle-ground. 
You mav not agree with him, but, often, you can hardly 
discuss Shakespeare out of him. Mr. Walkley, in a recent 
book, has indicated the danger of Shakespearean critics, 
such as Coleridge and Professor Bradley, regarding the 
characters of the plays as veritably persons of real life, 
and explaining the circumstances of the plays by the proba¬ 
bilities based on this assumption of reality. But there is 
one feature of Coleridge’s sayings concerning Shakespeare 
which has an unimpeachable excellence—bis faculty of 
interpreting the emotion of a play. Just as a single line of 
verse sometimes evokes a certain universal mood, so 
Coleridge, in a single sentence upon Romeo and Juliet, 


for example, revives and interprets the profound emotion 
of that tragedy: 

It is a spring day, gusty and beautiful in the morn, and closing like an 
April evening with the song of the nightingale— 

a criticism, as Professor Mackail notes, in which words are 
used with the effect of music. 

Professor Mackail observes that Coleridge’s chief work 
as a critic of letters is found in his criticism of poetry ; but 
he speaks a little lightly of his proneness to generalise. 
True: 

Comprehensive definitions .... are not as much definitions as 
crystallised impressions; 

yet it is with the “ general ideas ” that Coleridge is most 
profoundly occupied, and it is these that engage with so 
ardent a fascination the minds of other critics and all 
readers. Definitions of poetry are as arresting as they are 
apparently conflicting. For Coleridge it is “ the best words 
in the best order ; ” for Wordsworth it is “ the spontaneous 
overflow of powerful feelings, taking its origin from 
emotion remembered in tranquillity;” for Arnold it is 
“ a criticism of life.” The first definition takes no obvious 
account of the special matter of poetry; the second is 
concerned explicitly and exclusively with the origin of 
poetry ; the third ignores the distinctive form of poetry. 
They are often on our lips. Poems are considered by 
some surprising critics according as they are comprised 
in one particular definition ; fail in that iron test, and 
you are no poet Yet each is a serious effort in the 
“business of criticism,” which has for aim simply the 
ascertaining of reasonable principles of judgment, not the 
providing of ready-made judgments; and none is false 
except in so far as it is made exclusive, or allowed to usurp 
the province of another. It would be idle, though easy, 
to instance or postulate the most ludicrous applications 
of these dicta ; it is more profitable to note that, between 
them, they afford a fairly comprehensive (though 1 by no 
means conclusive) test of poetry, only wanting an adequately 
precise provision as to form, which the present writer will 
on no account venture upon here. Clearly, for example,, 
the “ Ode to a Nightingale ” is a judgment of life, with the 
best words in a supremely perfect order ; and clearly it is 
the spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings. So, too, 
in various degree, are a sonnet of Shakespeare, a lyric of 
Wordsworth, “In Memoriam;” so is a Psalm of David, 
a song of Bums, a prayer of Crashaw. 

The limitation of these detached sayings, however, when 
taken separately, is obvious. Wordsworth’s accurate 
sense of the origin of poetry did not prevent his assertion 
that: 

There neither is, nor can be, any essential difference between the 
language of prose and metrical composition; 

an affirmation which Coleridge set himself to refute in a 
famous passage. We may, indeed, press the distinction 
emphasised in the “Biographia Literaria” to a farther 
issue than Coleridge had immediately in view. Worthy 
people have said to us, with bland, blind conviction, that the 
art of poetry is merely decorative ; that it has nothing to 
do with life ; that it is not one of the “ great realities ; ” 
and that whatever is said in verse could be said more 
plainly, directly, effectively in prose. The perversity of 
this is both sad and mad. Coleridge declared the infallible 
test of a blameless style in verse to be its 

“Untranslateableness" in words of the same language without injury 
to the meaning. 

And the whole distinction between poetry and prose lies 
just here: that poetry can not be translated into prose, for 
the sufficient reason that the subject-matter and creative 
impulse of poetry are different (though not necessarily 
remote) from the subject-matter and creative impulse even 
of what is called lyrical or impassioned prose. What of 
emotion, what of love, hope, apprehension, faith, regret, 
is not utterable in verse, is not utterable out of verse. 
Coleridge himself, in the “ Ancient Mariner,” his only 
completed masterpiece, has used both verse and prose as 
his medium ; but where is found the incommunicable 
magic of the “ wizard twilight,” if not in the verse ? Is 
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the “Ode to the West Wind” utterable in prose, or “ Life 
of Life,” or “ Kubla Khan,” or a song of Blake, an ode 
of Patmore, or Tennyson’s “ Break, break, break ” ? The 
supreme thing in these, the touch that unseals the infinite 
in our forgetful bosoms, is the thing which the mere words 
do not express, the power these all alike have of awaking 
a responsive rhythm and music—the power of evoking an 
image, of discovering a light. Definitions and tests are, 
ultimately, valueless in regard to the noblest things, 
whereof the nobility—independent, often, of the mere idea 
expressed—remains incommunicable if not spontaneously 
apprehended. It cannot be too plainly or too urgently 
said that in poetry is heard the last refinement and the 
profoundest note of human speech. In it is that which is 
strange as the thrill of Spring, quick as Spring’s fire, purify¬ 
ing like prayer, redeeming like faith. We would be 
understood in the most literal and exact sense in saying 
there is that in pure poetry which lifts the soul as by a 
great wind, and renews in us the primal ecstasy, wherein 
joy and sorrow are lost, are but names of parts, hints of a 
transcendent whole. 

For Wordsworth, poetry is “the first and last of all 
knowledge, immortal as the heart of man.” For Shelley, 
it “ redeems from decay the visitations of the divinity in 
man.” Less impassioned than theirs, Coleridge’s concep¬ 
tion of the office and power of poetry is hardly less lofty. 
Hungering after Eternity, he seemed to taste something of 
eternal nourishment in the English poets, and—hardly 
secondary—in the older prose-writers he loved so well. 
For a brief wonderful space he had a vision and lived 
under a spell. When the enchantment failed, he had done 
the highest it was given him to do in verse ; but he 
brought to the work of criticism a memory and a hope. 
There was on his lips the immortal savour of honey-dew 
and milk of Paradise. 

It is an ancient and shallow tradition which assigns to 
critical work a secondary regard and honour, according to 
which, for example, Pater, in the “ Imaginary Portraits,” 
was doing work of the first rank, and in the “ Renaissance” 
• work of a lower rank. Professor Mackail justly insists on the 
creative value of vital criticism. Every true criticism of 
literature becomes itself a “ criticism of life,” concerned 
with the “ best order ” of things; and Coleridge, in his 
prose criticism, has given us that which is hardly less 
original, individual, and permanent than his poetry— 
permanent, we mean, not in particular assertion and 
appraisal, but in conception and attitude. In him is no 
thought of literature as wares for the market-place; for 
him poetry is not a frail competitor with politics or any 
other local excitement. It is, in truth, an exercise of the 
soul, a spiritual manifestation, whether it be verse of his 
own enchanted singing, or the voice of another which it 
is his praise to have known for authentic, even amid the 
clamours of the scornful and the doubts of the forgetful. 


SIGNIFICANT ETYMOLOGY 

Significant Etymology. By the Very Rev. J. Mitchell, 
M.A., D.D. (Edinburgh and London : Blackwood.) 

The design of this book is much the same as that of the 
similar work in German by Harder—namely, to discuss 
etymologies, whilst at the same time arranging them in 
categories. Thus the first chapter recounts the etymologies 
of all such words as are connected with the “The Heavenly 
Bodies”— i.e., such as “galaxy,” "astronomy,” “jovial, 

“ martial,” and the like. As the work extends to 447 pages, 
the number of words thus discussed is very large, and there 
are sufficient indexes. It is, in fact, a partial etymological 
dictionary, rendered readable by the manner in which the 
words are grouped. 

It is necessarily and admittedly a compilation, founded 
upon certain works which are named at the end of the 
Preface, though we find no mention there of a work which 
has certainly been copied in more places than one—viz., 
“ The Folk and their Word-Lore,” by Dr. Smythe Palmer. 

At first sight all appears to be satisfactory, especially as 


regards words from Greek and Latin which have been 
frequently explained and cannot well be explained other¬ 
wise. But it comes upon the reader as a shock when he 
finds a large number of misprints, especially in the spelling 
of Anglo-Saxon words. And even if the indulgent reader 
is ready to forgive these, he cannot but be filled with much 
distrust when he finds that the author does not keep faith 
with him. For he is assured in the Preface that Dr. 
Murray’s “New English Dictionary” has been carefully 
consulted, whereas that authority is frequently flouted and 
despised. The author does not hesitate to prefer the most 
idle and ridiculous guesses of the worst days of the guessing 
“ etymologists ” whenever he sees fit. This is altogether 
too bad, and one wonders why so much trouble has been 
taken to discredit what is otherwise a reasonably service¬ 
able book. 

The credulity of the author in this respect is amazing, 
and it becomes necessary to give specimens of his revivals 
of exploded absurdities. 

At p. 188, after giving an account of the word filbert which 
is tolerably accurate, we are told that “ the name filberdc is 
exclusively English and expresses exactly the distinctive 
characteristic of the nut—the fact, namely, that it just fills 
the beard,” &c. Yet the evidence shows that it is not 
English at all, but of Norman origin. 

At p. 291, in order to account for almanack, the impudent 
falsehood of Verstegan is revived, that the Anglo-Saxons 
called a wooden calendar an almonaght—an impossible form 
containing gh, there being no gh in their alphabet. They 
never called it anything of the sort. 

At p. 426 heaven is derived from the verb to heave, which 
the veriest beginner in Anglo-Saxon knows to be impossible, 
and is expressly rejected by Murray. 

On p. 45 commodore is “ a corruption of the Portuguese 
capitao mor, or chief captain,” but no such absurdity is 
endorsed by Murray. 

At p. 78 we read that “ dog does not occur in A.S.,” 
which is contrary to the fact. 

At p. 377 Horne Tooke’s famous fiction is revived that 
“ truth is the third person singular of the verb to trow,” 
from which it ought to follow that sooth is the third person 
singular of the verb to sow, which no one can be expected 
to trow. But not even Horne Tooke had the hardihood to 
assert that true was “ anciently written trew, and was the 
past participle (!) of trow, as grew is of grow.” Unluckily, 
the verb to trow was a weak verb, and it is safe to say that 
the past participle of trow always ended in -od or -ed. The 
past participle of grow is not grew, but grown. 

At p. 91 veterinary is derived from velerinus, " a contrac¬ 
tion of veheterinus, from veho, to carry,” which leaves the 
suffix -eterinus (or -terinus ) to be accounted for. It would 
be curious to know how it can be explained. However, 
Lewis and Short endorse this error. 

We are grieved to find such wilful and needless blemishes 
in a book which is pleasantly written and affords a com¬ 
pilation of much that is both interesting and instructive. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


MAN FRIDAY 

The general unhappiness of mankind has been noted by 
philosophers. We remember seeing in the shop-window 
of a phrenologist at the bottom of Fleet Street a picture of 
Mr. Hall Caine. Beneath it the phrenologist had written 
words to the effect that Mr. Hall Caine could never be 
happy. People who read the announcement were, no 
doubt, agreeably staggered. For ourselves, it left us 
unastonished. We have kept it in mind because it looked 
like elemental truth. Of course Mr. Hall Caine, wealthy 
and famous though he may be, cannot quite lay claim to 
singularity in the respect indicated. We believe that there 
are others, and among them, if we made search, we believe 
it were possible to find Mr. G. K. Chesterton. Mr. 
Chesterton appears to have been born several years ago, 
but as yet he would seem to have failed to compass 
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happiness. His connection with Mr. Robinson Crusoe 
Cadbury, o£ Daily News Island, is well known, and we 
shall not expatiate upon it. But for the sake of a simple 
pleasantry we shall dub Mr. Chesterton Man Friday. 
He came to Mr. Cadbury from chaos and nowhere in 
particular at a moment when Mr. Cadbury was most 
desolate, and he has remained his faithful henchman ever 
since. Possibly he came to Mr. Cadbury on a Friday, 
which, when you look closely into it, was a paradoxical 
thing to do. And, to cut a long story short, he has lately 
written and published a book called “ The Man who was 
Thursday,” thus clearly getting a day ahead of himself as 
it were. We have read Man Friday’s performance with a 
great deal of interest. The untutored savage in process of 
attainment to the higher civilisations is usually worth 
observation. Man Friday began, as Men Fridays might be 
expected to begin, with a little poetry, dedicated, unless 
we are mistaken, to his father. There was no harm in 
this, and we mention it only for the purpose of reminding 
ourselves that Man Friday had his beginnings. We 
recollect that the poetry included at least one piece which 
was quite good. We recollect, too, that it included 
another piece which bore the marks of Man Friday’s 
fingers all over it. It had something to do with love, and it 
suggested that on the day when Man Friday’s lady gave 
him “both her hands” “a cart-horse built a nest.” 
Probably it was a quite impersonal effort. Indeed, if 
we thought that it were otherwise we should say nothing 
about it But there it is in cold type, and we find our¬ 
selves unable to forget it. “ She gave me both her hands,” 
and “a cart-horse built a nest”! It is as though Man 
Friday should call lustily, “ Come and be my Valentine, 
and we will drink blood together.” Thfe cart-horse built a 
nest somewhere back in the ’eighties. In chapter I. of 
“ The Man who was Thursday,” flung to us hot from the 
press only the other day, we find Man Friday celebrating 
himself as follows: 

“There again," said Syme, irritably, “ what is there poetical about 
being in revolt ? You might as well say that it is poetical to be sea¬ 
sick. Being sick is a revolt. Both being sick and being rebellious 
may be the wholesome thing on certain desperate occasions ; but I’m 
hanged if I can see why they are poetical. Revolt in the abstract is— 
revolting. It’s mere vomiting." 

It is the same Man Friday, you will note, as the Man 
Friday with the cart-horse’s nest. Time cannot stale nor 
custom wither him. The unpleasant thought burns in his 
brain, and he is incapable of holding it down. Print is his 
outlet; into print we must needs disject ourselves. Now 
it is easy to argue that the cart-horse business and Man 
Friday’s faith in the literary quality of his bilious attacks 
should be considered small deer, and allowed to pass 
like specks on a peach. But we shall venture the opinion 
that you may judge a writer with great sureness from the 
spots on him. When we read Man Friday’s cart-horse 
rhymes—though, as we have said, they comprised at least 
one good poem—we knew, and said in print, that it was 
impossible for him ever to do much as poet. And when 
we read the passage above quoted from " The Man who 
was Thursday,” we knew perfectly well that nowhere 
in the remaining chapters of his book would Man 
Friday achieve anything of merit We are not blind to the 
fact that in “ The Man who was Thursday ” Man Friday 
has tried his hardest. It is to his credit that he does not 
belong to that class of author whose aim in letters it is 
to give the public precisely what the publishers believe 
them to desire. As likely as not, if “ The Man who was 
Thursday ” had been Man Friday’s first attempt at 
authorship, his publisher would have returned it to 
him with words of counsel and encouragement. He 
would have said, “ My dear Man Friday, you write 
with some skill, and you think like the chairman 
of a debating society ; but for the love of heaven don’t 
imagine that unpleasantness and ungainliness are the 
greatest possible fetches of genius. There is no reason in 
the world why a natural-born vat-rattler should refrain 
from endeavouring to express himself fictionally. On the 
other hand, there is really a difference between high think¬ 
ing and stertorous bellowing. And when a writer would 


compel the clouds he would be well advised not to attempt 
them with a battering-ram.” Man Friday, however, is not 
an entirely new author. He wrote “ The Napoleon of 
Notting Hill,” and you may read him in the Daily News 
and the Christian Globe. Furthermore, he has a reputation 
as the provoker of a certain kind of giggle among a certain 
kind of red-tied, hirsute, nut-chewing babblers, and he is 
the proud possessor of a vogue. .So that “ The Man who was 
Thursday ” went through, and you can get it at all the 
libraries. As for the fiction itself—nightmare Man Friday 
prefers to call it—the least sophisticated of maids and 
matrons will not be taken in by it. Virtually it is a detec¬ 
tive story with plenty of cheap anarchy and the merest 
suggestion of love thrown in. There is nothing about 
it, qud story, which could not have been accomplished 
by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle or any of the smaller prac¬ 
titioners whose work is called “clever” by the snippet 
press. The plot is trite and obvious, and might in reason¬ 
able hands have furnished forth entertainment over a dozen 
or so magazine pages. Man Friday, however, has bulged 
it out into conventional novel length, thereby inviting his 
readers to bore themselves to death. For the rest, you 
et bladders with peas in them, fine writing done with a 
urnt stick and an amount of unwieldy reaching after 
tremendousness which suggests the elephant raising heaven 
and earth in an attempt to pull down the stars. We are 
sorry that we cannot find it compatible with our duty to 
current letters to advise Man Friday to persevere. “ The 
Man who was Thursday ” is neither better nor worse than 
“The Napoleon of Notting Hill,” neither windier, nor sillier, 
nor less fatuously conceived. I tsappeal—if, indeed, it have an 
appeal—will be only to the “ stalwarts ” and “ intellectuals ” 
who mistake the buffooneries of Mr. George Bernard Shaw 
for meat and the Medoc of Soho for wine. These people 
imagine thatthey have put a girdle round the world of thought 
and that they are about to inherit the earth. They are a feeble 
if prancing folk and their day is not long. When they are 
tired of laughing at themselves and pass, as they inevitably 
must pass, Man Friday will pass with them. We do not 
pine for this good time, neither do we desire to delay it. 
Thou shalt not kill, but needst not strive officiously to keep 
alive. To the sane mind, Man Friday is no more of a 
portent than the Tuppenny Tube. There are men and 
women on this footstool who enjoy the Tuppenny Tube, and 
who daily and hourly thank God that they have been born 
into an age when such wonders might be. Man Friday’s 
real vocation in life is the making out of a blatant and 
paradoxical case for the Tuppenny Tube. And even when 
he would fain exploit the empyrean he makes a point of 
doing it in a balloon. So that there is no particular harm 
in him, and, consequently, precious little good. We desire 
to note, finally, that Man Friday, as is natural, takes him¬ 
self for a great man. In a dedicatory dithyramb with 
which he prefaces “ The Man who was Thursday ” we find 
this couplet: 

Fools as we were in motly, all jangling and absurd, 

When all church bells were silent our cap and bells were heard. 

Which is the personal Muse on silver tiptoe. 


ALL WE LIKE SHEEP- 

Miss Maud Allan, the craze of the hour and the idol of 
fashion—Miss Maud Allan, successful applicant for the 
toleration of the clergy, and goldmine to the Palace 
Theatre shareholders—Miss Maud Allan can afford to turn 
a deaf ear to the jarring note. 

The note, sounded long ago by a journalistic John the 
Baptist in the phrase “ governess-like capers,” was quickly 
drowned in the loud and imposing proclamation of the 
names and titles of the patrons of Miss Allan’s Wednesday 
matinees. The distinction of the new dancer’s art may be 
taken for granted, it seems, but never the distinction of her 
audiences. This is rubbed in daily. “ In a box we noticed 

Prince F_of T-, while in the stalls were the Duchess 

of r __ Lady C-D-—, Lord A-, and Mrs. B-.” 
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All this was not Miss Allan’s fault. The somewhat gross 
manipulation of the Allan “ boom ” is probably due to the 
genius of an unknown Press agent. But when Miss Allan 
wrote her opinions of the “ Art of Dancing ” in the Daily 
Mail, and expressed her gratitude to London for “ opening 
its arms” to her, she associated herself with her own 
advertisement. She is not a writer, but a dancer. When 
she began to address the public, as a public favourite she 
identified herself with the extraordinary nonsense that has 
been written about her. And she made an error in judg¬ 
ment when she replied not only for herself, but for 
Mademoiselle Genee and Signora Tetrazzini. 

This response to the toast proposed by public favour 
made some of us feel uncomfortable. We did not grudge 
Miss Allan her success—success, by whatever means it is 
won, is a splendid achievement—but Genee, Tetrazzini! 
In the words of Whistler, Miss Allan, “Why drag in 
Velasquez ? ” 

Why drag in Adeline Genee ? We did not “ open our 
arms ” to her, if by that phrase is meant a private trial 
matinee to which all the great in the land are invited, and 
a tremendous paean of praise from every critic in London 
before any public performance takes place. It took Genee 
ten years to establish her position among us. Only very 
recently has this accomplished dancer received her due. 

And Tetrazzini ? She came to London unknown, and 
was not advertised at all before that wonderful night when 
she made her first appearance at Covent Garden in Traviata. 
But she had achieved a very fair amount of success in 
Italy, in South America, and, I believe, in Russia. In 
London, in her middle years, she made in a single night 
a reputation of which she had never dreamed, but the 
foundations of that fame had been laid by years of work 
in opera-houses in more obscure parts of the globe. 

So why drag in Tetrazzini, Miss Allan ? Her case is 
not a parallel. Your success with us stands absolutely 
alone. 

How has it come about ? Miss Allan tells us that it is 
because she practises a new art. 

But nine years ago there came to London, unheralded, 
unboomed, unadvertised, a young American girl, Miss 
Isadora Duncan. She also practised this “ new art.” She 
danced Chopin, danced Grieg, danced Monteverde. She 
also went bare-footed and bare-legged. She had an 
almost miraculous “ elevation,” which Miss Allan does not 
possess. Yet she came to London and left it without 
attracting notice or provoking controversy. 

Miss Duncan did better in Berlin. There they built a 
theatre for her. This theatre has for some years been 
crowded night after night with rich German patrons of 
the arts, each patron with opera-glasses glued to his 

eyes.Miss Duncan, like Miss Allan, wears no 

tights. 

From no other outward help than the great masters’ works have 
I succeeded in uniting music and the plastic into a form which is not 
generally understood as dancing, 

writes Miss Allan. Miss Allan studied music in Berlin* 
the Berlin where Miss Duncan was uniting music and the 
plastic nightly, and Miss Allan did not go and see her! 
Nevertheless, Miss Duncan was Miss Allan’s predecessor ; 
and the failure of London to recognise the art of the 
predecessor makes me question if London’s recognition of 
the art of the follower shows genuine instinct. 

All we like sheep go to the Palace Theatre. Before ever 
Miss Maud Allan had appeared in public we had been 
assured by the Press (on the strength of an invitation per¬ 
formance before Press and Parliament, painters and peers) 
that she was, in the beautiful American phrase, “the 
greatest thing that ever happened.” By the art of 
advertisement were we first drawn to the Palace. But we 
still go there. Two months have passed. The audiences 
are as large as ever, and twice as fashionable. Should one 
not rejoice at the spectacle ? Yes, if Miss Maud Allan is a 
genuine artist, a great dancer. (The word “ dancer,” by 
the way,” is big enough to use. David “ danced ” before 
the Ark.) 

But is she ? There is a story in the “ Arabian Nights ” 


of a man and a carpet. I haven’t the book by me, not 
even in Sir Richard Burton’s translation, but the main facts 
are that the man hypnotised the Great Sophy and the 
Grand Vizier and all the Court into thinking that he was 
showing them a carpet. He moved his hands as if he were 
unrolling it, he described the pattern and the texture, he 
praised the colour, he sang of its grace and beauty. And 
soon all the Court were talking of the carpet. Was there 
ever such colour ? What a glorious design ! “ It is 

certainly the carpet of the world.” 

Then a little child was held up to look at it. 

“ But there is no carpet 1 ” said the child. 

That child has not yet been to the Palace Theatre. 
Perhaps in these days its uncompromising truth would be 
unacceptable. The hypnotism that Miss Allan exercises 
would prevail against it. 

Some of the adulation given to Miss Allan as a dancer 
should be transferred to her as a hypnotist. She makes the 
audience think her wonderful. As it takes two to make a 
work of art, is not the thought of the audience as important 
as the skill of the performer ? 

If one is not easily hypnotised, however, one cannot help 
noticing the rigidity of the new dancer’s body and the 
immobility of her head. One cannot help criticising the 
movements of the arms—movements which seem to be 
made academically rather than as an expression of emo¬ 
tion, as if the dancer were instructing a class in the 
Delsarte method rather than translating beautiful sound 
into beautiful form. 

This “translating” of music is, anyhow, rather a 
dangerous business. Would every composer admit that 
his melody became more expressive when interpreted by 
the dancer ? Sometimes Miss Allan seems to misinterpret 
or to obscure what she sets out to reveal. This is notably 
the case in Rubinstein’s “ Valse Caprice,” where Miss 
Allan hugs the ground like a lapwing precisely where the 
music suggests that she should leap like the hart. 

Miss Allan is a very earnest young lady with a sincere 
conviction of her mission. She dances like a revivalist 
preacher, and makes as many converts. It w'ould be stupid 
not to admire the character which has brought about so 
great a success. But it is just as stupid to mistake this 
character, this American “ grit ” and “ bluff ” for beautiful 
art. There is very little art in Miss Allan’s performance. 
She herself admits this when she says that she has never 
learned to dance. Perhaps this is one of the secrets of her 
success in England. The English people dearly love a 
lord. The English lord (and the class he represents) 
dearly loves the amateur. 

Christopher St. John. 


GEORGE HORBURY: RECOL- 
LECTIONS_ 

[Communicated.] 

I am sure that many readers of The Academy must have 
seen with regret the recent announcement of the death of 
Canon Horbury, for so many years High Usher of Lupton. 
To his old pupils George Horbury will ever remain a 
precious memory ; and many who had not the privilege 
of coming immediately under his influence feel that they 
owe him a debt; or, as an old Harrovian has happily 
expressed it: 

Horbury was like a pebble thrown into a pond. His influence was 
not felt merely in loco, but broadened out in ever widening circles. 
I was never at Lupton, but Horbury meant a good deal to us at Harrow, 
and 1 have heard Giggleswick boys speak of his songs as a rich 
inheritance. 

I think all public schoolmen would echo these words ; 
in his way Horbury was as great a force as Arnold. His 
songs have been mentioned, and these school songs were 
not the least of the many forces for good that he wielded 
so successfully. They have long ceased to be the peculiar 
property of Lupton ; they have established themselves in 
the affections of every public school in England, and I do 
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not think I exaggerate when I say that these vigorous and 
stirring poems have done not a little in moulding the 
character of modern Englishmen. There are many 
unwholesome and miasmatic influences in the air. No man 
felt or dreaded these influences more than Horbury ; and 
he set himself to counteract them in every possible manner. 
His pupils at Lupton were taught both by precept and 
example, but his songs did their work far from the great 
school in the Midlands, and many a man who never saw 
the High Usher face to face would confess his obliga¬ 
tions to the author of “ Follow Away.” I cannot resist 
quoting the first verse : 

I am getting old and grey, and the hills seem far away, 

And 1 cannot hear the horn that once proclaimed the morn, 

When we sallied forth upon the chase together. 

For the years are gone, alack ! when we hastened on the track, 
And the huntsman’s whip went crack 1 as a signal to our pack, 
Riding in the sunshine and fair weather. 

And yet across the ground 
I seem to hear a sound— 

A sound that comes up floating from the hollow ; 

And its note is very clear 
As it echoes in my ear, 

And the words are: Lupton, follow, follow, follow. 

Chorus : 

Lupton ! follow away : 

The darkness lies behind us and before us is the day. 

Follow, follow the sun, 

The whole world’s to be won : 

So Lupton follow, follow ; follow, follow away ! 

An old pupil sang this verse to him on his death-bed, and 
I think perhaps that some at least of the readers of The 
Academy will allow that George Horbury died " fortified ” 
in the truest sense with the “ rites of the Church ”—the 
Church of a great aspiration. 

“ Follow Away ” was from the first a prime favourite in 
“ Chantry,” but Horbury scored an even greater success 
with “ Rocker," in which he sang the praises of the Lupton 
Football Game: 

Once on a time in the books that bore me 
I read that in olden days before me 
Lupton town had a wonderful game. 

It was a game with a noble story: 

[Lupton town was then in its glory, 

Kings and bishops had brought it fame.] 

It was a game that you all must know ; 

And Rocker they called it long ago. 

Chorus : 

Look out for “ brooks,” or you're sure to drown, 

Look out for “ quarries,” or else you’re down. 

That was the way 
Rocker to play; 

Once on a day 
That was the way ; 

Once on a day 

That was the way that they used to play in Lup-ton town. 

Strangers who have been admitted to “ Chantry ” have 
confessed that the effect of “ Rocker,” thundered forth by 
600 voices, was a thing not readily to be forgotten. Broad¬ 
minded men have told me that they felt as if they had par¬ 
ticipated in a great act of worship. I remember that the 
late Bishop of Wareham emphasised this aspect, main¬ 
taining that the canticle Benedicitc omnia opera justified 
him in doing so : 

We call upon Snows and Frosts (he said) to “bless the Lord” ; 
why should we except from the great Song of Thanksgiving those 
Games which have done so much to make England and Englishmen 
what they are ? 

Another prelate, who is still living, takes, 1 am glad to 
think, the same view. He has but lately pointed out that 
the misfortunes of Russia are in all probability due to the 
lack of that Katharsis which is provided by the compulsory 
games at our great public schools. Such, then, was the 
work that Horbury accomplished by means of his Lupton 
songs. 

Horbury was, above all things, a Christian. Not 
perhaps a Christian in the narrow and narrowing sense 
in which the word is used by party men ; but in the 
broad, charitable, all-embracing meaning which has 
largely superseded the old sectarian interpretation, which 
can claim in the English Church the sanction of such 


names as Hobbes and. Hoadley and Tillotson, of that “ sage 
Latitudinarianism ” which was the glory of the eighteenth 
century, which Arnold proclaimed so boldly in the 
reluctant ears of the Tractarians. George Horbury taught 
us to be Christians chiefly by example ; he disliked dogma 
heartily, and did his best to make us dislike it too. On 
one occasion I remember that he felt bound to oppose the 
Vicar of Lupton at a School Board Election. I cannot say 
that the Vicar was what would be called an extreme man, 
though I think I have often seen the church door open on 
weekdays, but he was certainly in favour of definite 
dogmatic teaching, and Horbury was ready to make any 
sacrifice of his valuable time if by so doing he could “ free 
the schools ”—to use his own words— 

From the tortuous scholasticism which in some extraordinary manner 
has been confused with the simple teaching of the Saviour. 

Hence he disliked all creeds, “ those human attempts to 
define the undefinable,” as he called them, or, in another 
and even happier phrase, “ fossilised Christianity.” He 
was fond of showing that the real appeal of true Chris¬ 
tianity was wholly an ethical one, and I have heard him 
deprecate a too literal citation of the New Testament even 
with respect to ethical questions : 

We do not require our clergy to go about in the dress of Syrian 
fishermen of the first century (I have heard him say). Why then 
should we be required to clothe our thoughts and our faith in garments 
which are now strange and uncouth, whatever they may have been 
eighteen hundred years ago ? 

But Horbury was no iconoclast He felt the need of 
preserving the Establishment in all its dignity, and he 
maintained that, in a sense, the Palace was more impor¬ 
tant than the Cathedral. A cathedral, he said, might be 
the home of superstition, of tawdry ecclesiastical millinery, 
of clericalism in its worst form ; but the Bishop’s palace, 
with its broad lawns, with its stately, though Christian, 
home-life, was a constant witness to the wholesome 
restraints of the State : 

Depend upon it (he would say) the whole atmosphere of such a place 
is invaluable. Wareham Palace would have brought Francis of 
Assisi to his senses in six months ; and in a year or two you would 
have seen little Francisculi playing about the lawn. 

I think Horbury’s chief dread was that the Ritualistic 
clergy might form an alliance with the Socialistic elements 
among the working-classes. I shall never forget the 
disgust with which he put down the Life of one of the 
most notorious of these clergy: 

I had rather have a Red Republic than a Ritualist Republic, 
he said ; and I know that he watched the attempts of the 
Ritualists to gain over the working-classes with constant 
dislike and apprehension. He was a sound Liberal, but 
be was no demagogue, and he pointed out that all the 
great political reforms of the nineteenth century had been 
made possible by the very touching faith of the employed 
in their employers—the great Liberal manufacturers. If 
this faith should ever be shaken he feared that the worst 
might happen, and that the industrial supremacy of 
England might become a thing of the past: 

And if this does happen (he said) you will see it brought about by the 
Romanising party in the Church of England. 

I have heard him blame Ministers for their want of state¬ 
craft in allowing these industrial questions to arise. He 
thought they should distract the populace by bringing 
forward measures of more political interest, and 1 have 
heard him demonstrate the usefulness of what he called his 
“ Free and Open Church Bill ”—a measure to give the 
Dissenting bodies a right of user over the old churches 
and cathedrals of England : 

Here (he said) you would have a measure popular with every¬ 
body, except the Ritualists, who are, politically, non-existent; a 
measure framed on the lines both of common sense and Christian 
charity; a measure for which ample precedent might be found. 
And while people were discussing such a Bill as this, capital would 
be left alone to continue its admirable and beneficent work. 

He was grieved, I think, at the attitude taken up by the 
Liberal party as a whole towards the mine-owners of South 
Africa. “ One should never alienate,” he used to say, “ any 
sphere of influence.” 

I must not forget the work that Horbury did in the 
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school chapel. At Lupton the rule has always been for the 
Head Master to preach in the morning, and for the High 
Usher to address the boys in the afternoon. Many an old 
Luptonian on the steaming plains of our great Indian 
Empire, or amidst the icy fields of “ Our Lady of the Snows,” 
recollects that figure standing high above the six hundred 
boys, that trumpet-toned voice reasoning and pleading with 
them, those eloquent outbursts against priestcraft and 
medievalism and meanness of every sort. At the earnest 
request of some old friends, George Horbury was prevailed 
upon to publish his “ Lupton Sermons,” and I believe that 
they have been widely read and appreciated. Personally, I 
shall never forget the wonderful sermon on the Parable of 
the Talents, and readers of The Academy who do not 
possess the book may be grateful for the following excerpt 
from this most characteristic discourse. The boys, I am 
sure, realised for the first time the true nature of the sin 
of the man who hid his one talent. 

I daresay (Horbury began) that many of the older amongst you 
have wondered what this man’s sin really was. You may have read 
your Greek Testament carefully, and then have tried to form in your 
minds some analogy to the circumstances of the parable—and it would 
not surprise me if you were to tell me that you had failed. I should 
not be astonished, I say, if you confess that, for you at least, the ques¬ 
tion seems unanswerable. 

Yes ! Unanswerable for you. For you are English boys, the sons 
of English gentlemen, to whom the atmosphere of casuistry, of con¬ 
cealment, of subtlety, is unknown, by whom such an atmosphere 
would be rejected with scorn. You come from homes where there 
are no dark comers that must not be pried into ; your friends and your 
relations are not of those who hide their gifts from the light of day. 
Some of you, perhaps, have had the privilege of listening to the talk 
of one or other of the great statesmen who guide the destinies of this 
vast Empire; you will have learned, I am sure, that in the world of 
politics there is no vain simulation of modesty, no feigned reluctance 
to speak of worthy achievement. All of you are members of this 
great community of which each one of us is so proud, which we think 
of as the great inspiration and motive force of our lives. Here, you 
will say, there are no hidden talents, for the note of the English public 
school—thank God for it 1—is openness, frankness, healthy emulation ; 
each endeavouring to use his best for the good of all. In our studies 
and in our games each desires to excel, to carry off the prise ; we 
strive for a corruptible crown, thinking that this, after all, is the surest 
discipline for the gaining of the crown that is incorruptible. If a man 
say that he love God Whom he hath not seen, and love not his brother 
whom he hath seen ! Let your light shine before men. Be sure that we 
shall never win heaven by despising earth. 

Yet that man hid his Talent in a Napkin. 

What does the story mean ? What message has it for us to-day ? 

I will tell you. 

Some years ago, during our summer holidays, I was on a walking 
tour in a mountainous district in the North of England. The sky was 
of the most brilliant blue, the sun poured, as it were, a gospel of glad¬ 
ness on the earth, and towards the close of the day I was entering a 
peaceful and beautiful valley amongst the hills when three sullen 
notes of a bell came down the breeze towards me. There was a 
pause -, again the three strokes ; and then for the third time this dismal 
summons struck on my ears. I walked on in the direction of the 
sound, wondering whence it came and what it signified ; and soon I 
saw before me a great pile of buildings surrounded by a gloomy and 
lofty wall. 

It was a Roman Catholic monastery. The bell was ringing the 
Angelus, as it is called. 

I obtained admittance to this place, and spoke to some of the 
unhappy monks. 

I should astonish you if I mentioned the names of some of the 
deluded men who had immured themselves in this prison-house. It is 
sufficient to say that among them were a soldier who had won dis¬ 
tinction on the battlefield, an artist, a statesman, and a physician of no 
mean repute. 

Now do you understand ? 

Ah ! a day will come—you know, I think, what that day is called— 
when th \se poor men will have to answer the question : “ Where is the 
talent th. ‘was given to you ? " 

“ Whei iwas your sword in the hour of your country’s danger ? ” 

“Where was your picture—your consecration of your art to the 
service of morality and humanity—when the doors of the great exhi¬ 
bition were thrown open ? ” 

“ Where was your silver eloquence, your voice of persuasion, when 
the strife of party was at its fiercest ? ” 

“ Where was your God-given skill in healing when one of Royal 
Blood lay fainting on the bed of dire—it might have been mortal- 
sickness?" 

And the answer ? 

“ I laid it up in a napkin.” 

In his school work he was wonderful. He was not 
content to impart the ordinary lesson from the ordinary 
text-book. He taught the boys to think ; he taught them 
that even their form work was a part of life, and related to 


life in its broadest sense. I remember a lesson he gave on 
the contrast between English and French art and litera¬ 
ture. He dwelt on the wholesome and restraining influence 
of English society—of the English social structure—and 
illustrated this point by reading out to us, first Tennyson’s 
“ Fatima ” and then a passage from one of the later Idylls. 
He dwelt with great satisfaction on the circumstance that 
in England every man, were he a poet or were he a soap- 
maker, wished to be considered a country gentleman ; and 
he showed how in the arts this feeling made for the 
repression of all morbid and extravagant tendencies. 

In the last few weeks of his life his mind was somewhat 
clouded. He suffered from a delusion that the boys at 
Lupton were learning Latin out of the Breviary and French 
from Villon ; while compulsory dominoes had been sub¬ 
stituted for Rocker ; and these misconceptions caused him 
great distress. 

His last words were : 

“ Played, Lupton ! ” 

E. S. M. 


ALADDIN’S LAMP 

I found the boy sitting on a door-step in a deserted alley 
near Covent Garden. He was small and ragged and 
sufficiently dirty, but when he rubbed the old bicycle-lamp 
on his sleeve and looked hopefully up the street, my envy 
overcame my scruples. 

“ Oh, Aladdin ! ” I cried, “ lend me your lamp ! ” 

“ My name is George Wonder,” he said, handing me the 
lamp gravely. I fled through the market with my treasure, 
and, though it stained my sleeve with old oil, I rubbed it 
not without hope. At the comer I met the man with the 
grapes, and he greeted me sadly. 

11 They are good grapes,” he said, looking thoughtfully 
at his stock ; “ but when you come to consider how many 
cats have lost their way in the dark, you must wonder 
whether it is worth it. Every spring they used to bring 
them, little cold kittens who had not seen, and we buried 
them at the root of the vine. Of course, there were too 
many, but it seemed a pity, you know. Still, they are 
good grapes.” 

He offered me a bunch, and when I refused with horror, 
placed a grape between his lips and bit it. I was not 
really surprised when I heard a faint mew, and recognised 
the sad little song of a blind kitten ; but I ran wildly from 
the murderer, looking for a policeman as I went. Dimly I 
knew that there were no more kittens in the world, and, 
like Southey I mourned for the universal cathood that had 
befallen the most civilised of things animate. The 
policeman was leaning against a crimson pillar-box, and 
I recognised that, even for a policeman, he was passing 
melancholy. When I spoke to him his eye avoided mine 
with a furtive air that ill became the assurance of his 
uniform, and there was a noticeable spot of mud on one of 
his boots. “ It’s the streets like white worms,” he said, 
with a shudder; “ of course, we keep them down with our 
huge feet, but how they must writhe and stretch between 
the houses when we are not here. They are fat and soft, 
and they peer into my dreams with white, stupid eyes.” 

“ What would you have ? ” I said wearily; “ of course, 
we are all civilised nowadays.” 

He turned his tired eyes up to the kingdom of roof-tops 
and telephone-wires. 

“ If I could only live up there, out of reach,” he said, 
“ and study astronomy in the quiet places 1 But I have no 
tail.” 

He wandered off on his beat, a melancholy figure of a 
man ; and as I watched him I knew why policemen always 
walk so heavily. But the lamp was still in my hand, and, 
as I touched it with my sleeve, a man ran up and clutched 
my arm. “ He’s looking for me,” he cried, nodding in the 
direction of the distant policeman ; “ he’s looking for me, 
and he’ll get me sooner or later.” 

“ What have you done! ? ” 

“ I don’t know; I can’t understand. I was tired of all 
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this, you know, and I wanted to shuffle the cards ; so I 
went down to the Embankment to look for sleep in the 
water. But the sun was out, and the water was covered 
with the silver tracks of snails, so that 1 could not do it. 
No one could drown in shining waters ; it’s impossible. 
Then I got up on to the railway, and walked down the 
platform and put my head on the line before an engine. 
The rail was hot and blistered my cheek. I can’t under¬ 
stand it after that; but I got up off the line, and there was the 
body lying at my feet with a smashed head. I tell you 
it’s impossible. There was no one there but me, and then 
when the engine had passed there were two of us. How 
could it be ? Then the people came down from the station 
calling 1 Murder ! ’ and I ran away. And now they will 
hang me when they catch me, and I’m afraid, because I 
don’t want to die any more.” He broke off hoarsely, and 
as he turned away I could see the mark of a burn on one 
of his shaking cheeks. 

The lamp still lay in my hand, slowly oozing in the 
spring sunshine, but I began to regard it with horror. 
There in Covent Garden, where fatalistic costermongers 
whisper the proud motto of their noble landlord, I had 
asked the Slave of the Lamp for the imaginative world of 
my childhood. As I love to recall it, it suggests chiefly 
Stevenson, flavoured with a dash of “ Peter Pan,” and a third 
of one of a certain writer’s articles in the Daily News. 
But this was a nightmare. When a man approached me, 
who had sandy noises in his mouth and made unknown 
horrors in the deaf-and-dumb alphabet with his cropped 
fingers, I ran for my life. And while I ran I noticed that 
all the people in the streets had faces twisted with fear, 
and not till I reached the arid wastes by Kingsway did I 
find solitude in which to pause and reflect. 

Of course, the wise reader will long ago have detected 
my error. Like all grown-up people, I am, perforce, a 
gatherer of facts, f know what happens if you put nitric 
acid on copper, I know that it is possible to buy a Golden 
Treasury for a silver shilling, I know that dry ginger-ale 
makes barmaids sneeze; but in the time of life when we 
really are imaginative we know none of these things, and 
the world is ours to make as we wish. Striving to avoid 
the limitations imposed by my adult wisdom, my borrowed 
imagination could make nothing but horrors, for fear is 
the only emotion we have not succeeded in training along 
civilised lines. And so my Utopia became a nightmare. 

When I returned to Covent Garden I found the boy still 
seated on his doorstep, but now at his feet there crouched a 
grubby and admiring little girl. 

“ Here is your lamp, Wonder,” I said. 

He took it and rubbed it with his coat, and immediately 
assumed the gaiters and riding-breeches of a stable-boy. 
“ Oh, look at Georgie,” cried the girl: “ don’t ’e look a 
little nib ! ” 

I nodded my head sadly. 

“ He does, indeed, Madam,” I said, and passed back into 
the world of the disenchanted. 

Richard Middleton. 


THE PASSING OF VENUS 

Of the Central Hall at the New Gallery the greater part 
of the west wall is occupied by a panel of Arras tapestry. 
It is executed by Messrs. Morris and Company from the 
last cartoon designed by Sir Edward Burne-Jones, and the 
title thereof is “ The Passing of Venus.” I am not here 
concerned with a defence of that painter’s art—an art, by 
the way, which, to my thinking, ever found its happiest 
means of expression in tapestry,or stained glass; but 
whatever our opinion may be as to the result, we can 
hardly deny to Burne-Jones the virtue of striving continually 
to express sheer beauty. Our idea of beauty may not 
coincide with his, for ideals of beauty vary with the indi¬ 
vidual as well as with the race and the age. We may 
even condemn his ideal form as anaemic, unhealthy, morbid, 
or what not, but at the same time we cannot help being 


conscious of the nature of his quest. And it is because 
this quest seems to have been abandoned by nearly every 
other exhibitor that the title of the Burne-Jones tapestry 
stands as a symbol of this summer’s exhibition at the New 
Gallery. 

Beauty, it would appear, has passed from the ambition 
of the painter, who has joined the philosopher in his 
hopeless chase after that will-o’-the-wisp Truth. Tardily 
following in the footsteps of the writer, the painter 
has jilted Romance for Realism. There would be no 
need to cast aspersions on the character of his new love 
did the painter possess her utterly, but since he can at best 
capture her attention in a single mood to lose it in another, 
he is in the position of the dog who lost the substance in 
the attempt to grasp the shadow. Theoretically there may 
be no such thing as ugliness, as Rodin has declared ; but, 
admitting this, there remain degrees of beauty and the 
question why the lesser should be preferred. All men— 
and all women—are not equal in beauty, nor in any other 
characteristic or attribute. All aspects of land and sea are 
not equally beautiful, or, if they be so theoretically, in 
practice there is a wide difference in their power of affect¬ 
ing the individual spectator. To dictate to the painter 
where to find his beauty would be folly. He must find it 
where he can—in the pots and pans of the kitchen, as 
Chardin, or, as Monticelli, in dreams of gallant assemblies. 
Chardin chose the way of Realism, Monticelli the way of 
Romance ; but each one convinces us that be was spurred 
along his own road by an intense sense of beauty. With 
Chardin it was a beauty seen, with Monticelli a beauty 
imagined ; but, different as the results be, the motive was in 
either case the same. 

Now at one time the New Gallery, as successor to the 
old Grosvenor, was peculiarly the home of beauty imagined, 
the prevailing ideals being tnose of the mediaeval wing of 
the pre-Raphaelite following. To-day, apart from the 
tapestry, only Mr. Southall’s “ The Sleeping Beauty ” and 
a picture by Mr. Strudwick, that faithful follower of Burne- 
Jones, remind us that that ideal ever existed. Of another 
ideal I can hardly find a trace save in Mr. George Spencer 
Watson’s Watteauesque dream of “ Diana and Actaeon.” 
Elsewhere I only find decoration or realism—and neither of 
the highest order. Mr. Brangwyn’s picture is an exception, 
and comes nearer to the real picture magic than any other 
exhibit. 

“ The Rajah’s Birthday,” otherwise known as the 
“elephant picture,” is certainly not lealism, and it is not 
exactly romance, for the motive is not so much sheer 
beauty as pomp and circumstance. At all events, this swirl¬ 
ing design of Eastern pageantry does grip the eyes and 
memory as no other exhibit, and abounds in that vitality 
which is sadly lacking elsewhere. There is vitality, too, in 
Mr. Homel’s “ Tom-tom Players, Ceylon,” with the copper 
girlish forms hewn, as it were, out of a mosaic of porcelain 
paint. It is tremendously strong work, it is decorative, 
and it is real, despite the marked conventions of the 
painter. But though it is a picture which commands 
respect, which makes a strong appeal by its colour, the 
very science of it all seems to chill our admiration, and 
leaves our pulse unstirred by the indefinable magic. More 
emotional is Mr. Austen Brown’s “ Ploughing by the River,” 
perhaps the best of the landscapes. To the captious it 
may appear “ unfinished,” but it has something better than 
the elaboration of unimportant details, a synthetic render¬ 
ing in quivering greys of the eternal sorrows of eventide. 
That is its distinction, its power of convincing us that the 
painter has felt something, and is inwardly impelled to 
show us the thing seen. So few pictures seem to bear this 
stamp of inward urgency. They wear the air of things 
done for occasion, of things " that will do.” Mr. and Mrs. 
Blank desire to see themselves on canvas. The painter 
must live ; and, though he is not particularly interested in 
his sitter, he wearily does the best his mood allows—and 
the result is sent to the New Gallery. It will “do” for the 
sitter, apparently it “ does” for the New Gallery, but what 
does it do for the painter’s reputation ? 

Even in these depressed moods of professional routine 
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one portrait-painter is better than another, but the differ¬ 
ences between them is hardly worth comment. The one 
portrait-painter who does seem intensely interested in 
what is to be painted is a woman, Mrs. Annie L. Swynner- 
ton, whose portrait of a dog and his master (158) is a 
convincing and well-illumined piece of vigorous realism. 
The Brittany peasants of Mr. Charles W. Bartlett in the 
South Room also bear the stamp of vigour and interest, and 
if beauty is denied them, they have that character which 
modem realism offers as an effective substitute. But 
beyond these few pictures, one can recall at best only the 
“ adequate ” and the pleasant—“ adequate ” portraits by 
Messrs. Lavery, Sargent, and Shannon, pleasant landscapes 
by Messrs. Mark Fisher, Hughes-Stanton, Adrian Stokes, 
Montague Smyth, and Moffat Lindner, well enough in their 
way, but not so remarkable as to add to the painter’s 
reputation. In sculpture there is still less, Mr. Fleming 
Baxter’s vigorous “ Quarryman ” being the one exhibit of 
note ; but in the applied art there are exhibits of skilled 
silver-work and well-designed jewellery by Harold Stabler, 
H. Wilson, Mrs. Hadaway, Lalique, Gaillard, and others. 
Indeed the handicrafts are so good that it is almost a pity 
the exhibition was not confined to them. 

On one of the series of decorative paintings for Penn- 
sylvannia, which Mr. Abbey has been showing to the few 
who have heard about them at the London University, is a 
quotation from Plotinus : 

Art deals with things for ever incapable of definition, and that 
belong to Love, Beauty, Joy and Worship, the Shapes, Powers, and 
Glory of which are for ever building, unbuilding, and rebuilding in 
each man’s soul, and in the soul of the whole world. 

We have only to ponder a little on the not remote possi¬ 
bility of defining the things dealt with by the exhibitors 
this year at the New Gallery in order to recognise the worth 
of them as works of art. 

Frank Rutter. 


SHORTER REVIEWS 

Con/essio Medici (Macmillan and Co., 3s. 6d) 

In spite of a pleasant and easy way with him, “ Medicus ” 
gives his readers an uncomfortable feeling that, after all, 
this book is only an advertisement—an advertisement for 
the medical man as such. Now the ordinary leech does 
not need any apology. We have long since measured his 
worthy foot. If any apology is put forth it should be for 
the whole close trades union, which masters the public, 
the body medicinable, in a way which must sooner or later 
come up for revision and restraint. But “ Medicus ” hardly 
admits even knowledge of the jealous unionism ; he chats 
of the student and the practitioner with a gentle gracious¬ 
ness, and touches delicately upon burning questions : 

We cannot understand, we cannot explain, the anthropoid apes. 
Still that is no reason why the anthropoid apes should explain us. 

That is how he touches waggishly, but without strong con¬ 
clusion. This very want of conclusion leads him to odd 
coquetry with opposite conclusions. He has a fine platonic 
plea that the good healer should himself have needed 
strong healing and had it. There is a heartfelt description, 
for instance, of a case for operation. Then, again, he 
pleads that the practitioner must work “ always in the ring 
fence of materialism,” by which he means that the body has 
to be mentally isolated by the practitioner and treated as a 
mere automatic corpus. This seems to bring forward 
and sanction one of the most illogical flaws in our 
therapeutic methods—the refusal to admit the h ealin g 
or hurtful effects of mental states, the impatient shrug 
with which the bare notion is greeted. In one corner 
of this “Confessio” the author goes seriously astray, 
and not prettily either. He tells his readers, who will 
mostly be country surgeons, that the patients will not 
send for the man who is interested in something beyond 


his calling—say, in art or history. That is not only 
nonsense, but very mischievous nonsense. The ordinary 
practitioner, when you get him away from the epigastrium 
and the obsonic index, has nothing to talk about even now, 
except it be the finance of the local tennis club. Here is 
a writer who actually encourages him to be so blindly 
concentrated on all the nasty diseases and shortly to be 
superseded remedies for them, that he is not to know or 
care what thoughts of beauty walk the earth, nor to 
recognise their progeny when he meets them. Could 
anything be worse advice for the practitioner than to have 
one eye always on his practice ? Even in the smoking- 
room to repress his interests and inquiries and wire them 
into the asphalt path of daily routine. The medical 
fraternity are too given this way already. They tuck their 
minds into some cul-de-sac, some appendix vermiformis, off 
the main road of their patients’ travelling, and from that 
nasty back-alley look out narrow-mindedly upon the 
clinical material which rolls by them. The less they 
scheme, cog, plan, talk, and evolve themselves for practice 
only, the more they are likely to commend themselves to 
the helpless and stricken. The more they concentrate and 
specialise upon the pulsing, pill-taking, germ-breeding, 
tissuey side of life, the less, in the general opinion of all 
wholesome persons, will they take a clear, sane, and 
balanced view, even of that which they affect to study so 
exclusively. 

The History of Ireland to the Coming of Henry II. By Arthur 
Ua Clerigh, M.A., K.C. (London : T. Fisher Unwin, 
10s. 6d. net.) 

Reference to library catalogues shows a dearth of histories 
of Ireland, and although one or two good short histories 
have been written in recent years, there is room for 
further research, of which this work shows evidence of 
a kind. 

But quite half the book is taken up with the mythical 
and legendary stories found in the Four Masters and other 
annals which belong more properly to the region of folk¬ 
lore and romance. As such they are very well told, and 
with an enthusiasm that arrests our interest, though we 
cannot always follow the author’s deductions and sur¬ 
mises. Perhaps the best chapters are those on the ancient 
tribal system. The account of the invasions of the North¬ 
men seems to us inadequate, and adds nothing to the 
learned treatise of Halliday on the Scandinavian Kingdom 
of Dublin. There is a great deal of discursive writing, 
and a certain lack of order and method in the arrange¬ 
ment. Mr. Arthur Ua Clerigh is a man of wide reading, 
but the information he has acquired appears insufficiently 
digested. A good bibliography and an exhaustive index 
are especially needed. We cannot understand the 
omission. 

The Thoughts of Leonardo da Vinci, as Recorded in his 
“ Notebooks.” Arranged and Rendered into English 
by Edward McCurdy. (Duckworth and Co., 2s. 6d. 
net.) 

This comely little volume consists of a series of excerpts 
from Mr. McCurdy’s larger work on the Notebooks of 
Leonardo da Vinci, which was published in 1906. It may 
be said to contain, however, the flower and quintessence 
of Leonardo’s writings. Mr. McCurdy has divided his 
book into three sections, entitled respectively “ Life,’’ 

“ Nature,” and “ Art.” The epigrams and aphorisms in 
these pages help the reader to a clearer understanding of 
the spiritual outlook of one who, in Mr. McCurdy’s own 
words. “ took all knowledge for his province.” The univer¬ 
sality of Leonardo’s interests may possibly account for his 
limited output as a painter. He was a man of a restless 
and penetrating intellect, scornfully impatient of the facile 
conventions which his contemporaries accepted as needs, 
a hater of shame, and, before all, a lover of truth. He 
possessed a knowledge of anatomy exceedingly rare at that 
period. His scientific attainments were considerable, and 
we find him demonstrating with convincing force the 
impossibility of a universal Deluge. At times he attained 
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to a perfect lucidity of expression, and there are thoughts 
in this volume which bear upon them the imprint of 
immortality : 

In life beauty perishes, not in art. 

Helen, when she looked in her mirror and saw the withered 
wrinkles which old age had made in her face, wept, and wondered 
to herself why ever she had twice been carried away. 

In art we may be said to be grandsons unto God. 

In collecting these scattered utterances of the great 
painter of the Renaissance Mr. McCurdy has rendered a 
service to pure literature which it would be hard to over¬ 
praise. 


FICTION 

Three Miss Graemes. By S. Macnaughtan. (John Murray, 
6 s.) 

“ Three Miss Graemes ” is a novel which the reviewer 
would like to praise unreservedly. The human interest is 
well sustained, and the narrative abounds in witty dialogue 
and in a quiet humour which none but the dullest reader 
can fail to find irresistible. The book is marred, however, 
by the last chapter, the sentimentalism of which is as 
unexpected as it is inartistic. Miss Macnaughtan has a style 
which is at once racy and individual, but she declines 
towards the close of this volume into a weak imitation of 
Dickens in his weaker moods. 

Helen, Agatha, and Jean Graeme are the daughters of a 
retired army officer of secluded habits, who dies suddenly, 
heavily involved in gaming debts. From their inaccessible 
island retreat in the Atlantic Ocean they emerge into the 
new and untried world of London. They have but little 
acquaintance with the manners and customs of polite 
society, and a series of amusing if embarrassing episodes 
reveals to them how little adapted they are for success in 
this new sphere. Their aunt, a certain Lady Parfield — 
whose facility in obtaining introductions for her friends 
into “the best circles” is her dominant characteristic— 
robs them with a clear conscience. Matters indeed drift 
from bad to worse. Agatha’s health breaks down, and she 
is forced to fly, in company with Jean, to Biarritz, in order 
to avoid the possibility of a serious illness. In the mean¬ 
while certain harmless indiscretions on the part of Helen 
place the elder Miss Graeme in a painfully false position. 
Thrown on the world, she is forced to accept a situation as 
typist at a salary of one pound a week. Deliverance, 
however, awaits the two elder girls in the shape of two 
elderly but eminently re spectabie lovers, and the book 
closes to the music of marriage bells. Helen is once 
more reinstated in her island home, and Agatha is left 
looking forward to the title which is bound to come her 
way before very long. What of Jean, however? Miss 
Macnaughtan is discreetly silent. Perhaps she realises 
that as Jean appears so infrequently during the course of 
the narrative the reader is not likely to exhibit much curiosity 
as to her future. 

Miss Macnaughtan is at her best in the delineation of 
odd types of character. She has an eye for the mildly 
grotesque, and in the garrulous Mrs. Jocelyn and the 
melancholy Batt she has succeeded in creating two 
unforgettable types. It is when she soars to the heroic 
that she is least convincing. Perfection personified—we 
have it in Major Hanbury—is apt to be a little dull. 

The Ring. By Beryl Tucker. (Heinemann, 6s.) 

This is, we believe, Miss Tucker’s first story. From any 
high standpoint of criticism it must be pronounced a 
failure, but in so judging it we pay its author the compli¬ 
ment of anticipating work of real excellence from her pen. 
She has, manifestly, imagination, to say nothing of qualities 
of sincerity andenthusiasm, less readily discernible through 
quite a variety of verbiage, but in point of plot, incident, 
characterisation, and (specially) style she sorely needs a 
touchstone. The plot is woven round a theme that will 
spoil it at once for a good many people. A man, capable 
in several ways of greatness, has been in his wild youth 


seduced by a married woman of irredeemable viciousness 
whom (after her divorce) he marries, only eventually to 
murder her in a frenzy of despair at the ruin to which she 
has brought him. He escapes detection and starts afresh ; 
but years afterwards, when he has pulled himself high and 
dry from the slough of remorse and humiliation, he falls 
passionately in love with a young girl whom he discovers to 
be his stepdaughter, and weds her, after a tremendous 
struggle with himself, without telling her the truth. This, 
though a perfectly legitimate, is, we think, a somewhat 
unnecessarily dreadful theme. It might at least have been 
softened by making the two women sisters instead of 
mother and daughter. In this way, while preserving the 
horror of blood-guiltiness and the restless terror of the 
main situation, Miss Tucker would have avoided the charge 
of excessive ugliness that will be freely, however unfairly, 
levelled against her. Unfairly, we repeat, for the book is 
really entirely modest from cover to cover. Yet in some 
inexplicable way Miss Tucker has discerned a “sweetness” 
in the tie between this particular mother and daughter 
which is completely and emphatically absent. These 
things apart, the tragedy, to attain distinction, let alone 
greatness, should have been handled as broadly and simply 
as possible ; think a moment of the story of CEdipus. 
Here the author goes wildly astray. For she has 
introduced a highly ingenious, semi-psychic, pseudo¬ 
scientific system of machinery whereby the body of 
the murdered woman is transmuted into a blood-red 
jewel, near which hovers ever the tortured soul to 
exert a baleful influence over the protagonists. The 
thing is not badly done; it is “ exciting; ” it may 
attract attention and win popularity. But it mars the 
homogeneity of the book, destroying all semblance of reality 
in a story in many ways essentially modern and realistic. 
It is all of a piece that in incident and characterisation 
alike Miss Tucker has attempted too much. She drags 
in two mysterious servants, apparently as melodramatic 
agents, only to let them drop out again. She does not 
know how doctors talk. Her man of science could never 
have taken a degree. She emphasises her heroine’s French 
extraction by the really horrible device of making her 
speak invariably of one woman as “ ma cousine ” and of 
another as “ ma lanle.” Her hero has to talk in one place 
as no man of his character could ever talk to a girl he 
loved, and in another like an over-wrought schoolboy. 
From all of which it follows that a style capable at least 
of adequacy carries hither and thither a quite unnecessary 
flavour of society-journalese. But when all is said the 
book has force and sap. One can read it, uncritically, with 
real pleasure. Langton Quin is a man, Yvonne a living and 
loving and charming girl. We hope that Miss Tucker 
will take the trouble to search diligently in all directions 
for touchstones. 

The Missioner. By E. Phillips Oppbnheim. (Ward, 
Lock and Co., 6s. net.) 

Mr. Oppenheim’s new work appears to us to be pitched 
in a quieter key than most of its predecessors; but, though 
we look almost in vain for the melodramatic incidents 
which he has led us to expect in his work, we are glad to 
be able to congratulate him on having written a very 
pleasant novel. The central character of “ The Missioner ” 
is a young man who has inherited a large amount of 
“dirty” money from a money-lender uncle, and conse¬ 
quently regards himself as holding it in trust for the human 
race, and endeavours to improve the conditions of the 
English poor. It must be counted not least of Mr. 
Oppenheim’s successes that he has endowed this young 
man with practically all the virtues, and yet has avoided 
making him an insufferable prig. In the course of his 
Mission Mr. Macheson arrives at the model village of 
Thorpe, which is owned by Wilhelmina, a proud but very 
human girl, with an embarrassing but innocent past 
Naturally enough, she does not regard the young man’s 
proposed interference with her tenants with favour, and 
Mr. Oppenheim makes it appear equally natural that, in 
frustrating his spiritual - campaign, Wilhehnina should fall 
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very much in love with the Missioner. Of course, there¬ 
after the past straightens itself out, and the book ends with 
the conventional marriage. But it is a clever and by no 
means conventional book. 

The Cottage on the Fells. By H. de Vere Stacpoole. 

(T. Werner Laurie, 6s.) 

Recalling the fine qualities of simplicity and imagination 
that were present in “ The Blue Lagoon,” and also, in a 
minor degree, in “ The Crimson Azaleas,” we must confess 
to being bitterly disappointed with Mr. Stacpoole’s new 
novel. “ The Cottage on the Fells ” is a six-shilling shocker, 
a detective-story liberally adorned with murders and 
mysteries; but the murders fail to thrill us, and the 
mysteries only give us a headache. Mr. Stacpoole’s plot 
is so improbable and so complex that the mind of the 
reader is more concerned with the wearisome throb of the 
author’s machinery than with the story itself. Perhaps, 
if Mr. Stacpoole’s previous work had not led us to expect 
better things from him than this, we should feel inclined 
to congratulate him on going to Gaboriau for the model of 
his detective rather than to the more artificial creation of Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle. But we hope that, after this excursion 
into a field where to succeed is to fail, Mr. Stacpoole will 
be willing to return to that region of romance in which we 
hope and expect that he will do great things. 

Paradise Court. By J. S. Fletcher. (Fisher Unwin, 6s.) 

This is a not unentertaining story of the type which, we 
believe, is popularly associated with travelling on English 
railways on Sundays. In other words it is, as the 
publishers inform us on the cover, “ a thrilling romance of 
love, mystery, and adventure,” and as the love is wisely 
subordinated to the mystery and adventure, and as the 
book is not deficient in such thrilling properties as bombs, 
chloroform, hypnotism, motor-cars, and Russian spies, it 
should be duly successful. The heroine is a foreign 
governess of exalted birth, the hero is a brave and 
extremely foolish Englishman, capable of misquoting 
Matthew Arnold most vilely while under the influence of 
anaesthetics. The book is quite exciting, and ends happily. 

Leroux. By the Hon. Mrs. Walter R. D. Forbes. 

(Greening, 6s.) 

We have had more than enough of the so-called “historical 
novel,” in which a feeble and utterly pointless love-story 
often makes a brave show owing to the fact that the hero 
receives a flesh wound on some famous battlefield or is 
honoured with the personal friendship of some well-known 
historical character of the time, dragged in for the purpose. 
Many a tame and insipid climax has gained a certain reflected 
glory from the fact that Nelson, his empty sleeve across 
his chest, is present at the marriage ceremony of a happy 
pair of lovers, or that Napoleon, in a characteristic attitude, 
has grunted a gruff benediction over them. “Leroux” 
does not belong to this band of imposters ; it is a historical 
novel in the best sense of the word. The author’s know¬ 
ledge of the history of the period is sound and accurate, 
and though Napoleon Barras, and other men of the day, 
play a prominent part in her pages, the chief interest of the 
tale is centred on Leroux and Gabrielle de la Fontreille. 
The story is based on the fact that during the Reign of 
Terror a soldier of the Republic might claim a prisoner 
as his bride, thus transforming her from a condemned 
aristocrat to the wife of a good “ citizen.” 

A Gentleman of London. By Morice Gerard. (Eveleigh 
Nash, 6s.) 

This story is dedicated to the Lord Mayor of London. 
The hero, son of an alderman, becomes himself first 
Common Councillor, then Sheriff and Alderman, and finally 
Lord Mayor in 1815. Small wonder, then, if in style and 
substance the book reminds us somewhat of a City banquet, 
prosaic and rather heavy, but good of its kind. We have 
a succession of sufficiently exciting adventures served in 
methodical courses, described in admirable, if rather 


pompous English, ending with cheerful conventionality 
with a wedding in the church of St. Helen, Bishopsgate. 
The villain—and a rare villain he is—is a Frenchman, 
which is just as it should be in so eminently British a 
romance. That the bride is also a “ foreigner ” is tempered 
by the fact that she possesses property in Devonshire. 

Crossriggs. By Mary and Jane Findlater. (Smith, Elder, 
6 s.) 

The little village of Crossriggs, near Edinburgh, doubtless 
exists under another name, for the story of the place and 
its inhabitants impresses the reader as a reminiscence 
rather than as a product of the imagination. A very kindly 
humour is shown in the description of the little circle, 
holding itself proudly aloof from “town,” where their 
“ surgeons and bootmakers ” lived, though it was but an 
hour’s journey by train. It was the custom, we are told, 
on alighting at the station after a day in Edinburgh, to 
“ draw a deep breath ” and remark with satisfaction : 
“ How good the air tastes after being in town ! ” The book 
is full of such little intimate touches, which make it difficult 
to believe that Old Hopeful and his daughter, the Mait- 
lands, the Admiral, and Miss Bessie Reid did not really live 
and move in the quiet village which seems such a pleasant 
memory to the two authors. Most of us have come across 
an “Old Hopeful,” with his quixotic temperament, his 
hopeless foolishness, and his inextinguishable optimism, at 
some period of our existence, and can appreciate the gentle 
satire with which he is pourtrayed. Those who would 
know him and his daughter Alex better need not be daunted 
by the unusual length of the book ; they will find it well 
worth the trouble of reading. 

A Gilded Serpent. By Dick Donovan. (Ward, Lock and 
Co., 6s.) 

According to the sub-title, this is the “ Story of a Dark 
Deed,” and the experienced reader of fiction will read no 
further description of the book than this. It is melodrama 
of the oldest-fashioned and most conventional type. The 
characters are puppets, and the incidents, to say the least of 
them, uncommon. There is a murder of which the hero 
is suspected, but which is really committed by some one 
not “ in the story ” at all. There is a villain who tries to 
marry the heroine and suborn false evidence against the 
hero ; and lastly, there is a detective with “ emissitious ” 
eyes. Further description is surely needless. Those 
readers who like this kind of work may follow for them¬ 
selves the trials of the heroine whose pulchritude (another 
of Mr. Donovan’s choice words) is unexceptionable; and 
it would be a shame to forestall their enjoyment. For our¬ 
selves we must protest that we prefer something more 
closely related to naturalness both in style and plot. 

The Finances of Sir John Kynnerslcy. By A. C. Fox- 
Davies. (John Lane, 6s.) 

Mr. Fox-Davies is a most ingenious man, and it is to be 
hoped for the sake of the security of property that he will 
be content to confine his ingenuity to the manufacture of 
fiction, and not himself practise the brilliant frauds and 
swindles which he ascribes to his hero. For brilliant in 
conception as the various frauds are which help to consoli¬ 
date the finances of Sir John Kynnersley, the skill with 
which he covers his trail and renders detection impossible 
is even more brilliant. 

The main idea of the book is revenge. Sir John has 
been “ let in ” to the extent of his whole fortune by an 
Israelitish financier—Moses Ikestein ; and he determines 
to get his own back with interest added. This he succeeds 
in doing in various ways, each more galling than the last. 
And not only does he manage to hurt the Jew in pocket, 
but he also adds insult to the injury by making his victim 
supremely ridiculous. In the end, Ikestein, stung beyond 
all endurance, is bold enough to prosecute Sir John with 
fraud, but the latter has been so careful of every detail 
that not a single one of the half-dozen charges can be 
brought home to him, and his counsel secures him a 
triumphant acquittal. Altogether, Sir John collects about 
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£ 600,000, and retires into an honest private life, with the 
girl of his choice, whose story forms the last and most 
exciting chapter in the book. 

The most noticeable point in the book is, perhaps, the 
skill with which Mr. Fox-Davies succeeds in keeping the 
readers’ sympathy for his disreputable hero. It is not that 
Sir John is especially fascinating ; he is, when all is said 
and done, a very ordinary character—clever, resourceful, and 
determined. But, in spite of hisscoundrelismand dishonesty, 
he remains a “ gentleman,” to use a banal word for want 
of a better, and the reader forgives his dishonesty, at times 
even is inclined to hold him justified. 

If fur no other reason, the book should win success for 
its sheer audacity. It should also stamp Mr. Fox-Davies 
as a writer of clear imagination, and no little skill both in 
devising a plot and in its execution. 

The Hand on the Strings. By Ralph Rodd. (Hurst and 
Blackett, 6s.) 

For the first half of this book Mr. Rodd dabbles in mystery 
upon mystery. Two murders are committed for no 
apparent reason except mere vulgar revenge, and the 
reader wonders why such an important personage as the 
Earl of Diss, Minister for Foreign Affairs, is dragged into 
the story. And then, suddenly, the mystery reveals itself, 
and instead of being simply a murder story of the “ Hansom 
Cab ” order, the tale becomes Ruritanian, and the highest 
of high politics prove to be its motive. Mr. Rodd is very 
skilful in the arranging and development of his plot. 
Surprise follows surprise, and disappointment succeeds 
disappointment, for his hero. “ The Hand on the Strings ” 
is the hand of a Dr. Smith, in reality Adolph Schmidt,Repub¬ 
lican and Revolutionary of Neustria—a Ruritanian State in 
Central Europe. His object is to prevent the accession of 
the son of the late King to the Neustrian throne, and his 
weapons are a mysterious poison, and a still more 
mysterious drug which makes men reveal their most secret 
thoughts. Such weapons should be absolutely irresistible, 
and the game should unquestionably be in his hands ; but, 
unfortunately for himself and his political ideals, he has a 
heart, and his heart is wholly devoted to the heroine. 
Consequently he does not get rid of the hero as he should, 
and in return is checkmated. This action on the part of a 
callous political schemer is perhaps a little improbable, but 
Mr. Rodd allows but little time for reflection concerning 
probabilities or improbabilities, but carries the reader 
along with him at a breathless speed, and, what is much 
more, holds him interested right up to the last. “The 
Hand on the Strings ” is one of the best books of its kind 
that we have read for some considerable time. 

An Actor’s Love Story. By Alice M. Diehl. (Hurst 
and Blackett, 6s.) 

In spite of the title, the actor does not appear until quite 
late in the book, and with his appearance the charm of the 
story dwindles. The opening chapters are certainly the 
best, and the description of the young girl fresh from her 
convent, and full of somewhat hysterical love for her nuns 
and the convent life, is very well done. But after that Mrs. 
Diehl fails. She has succeeded in gaining our sympathy 
for her heroine, and then brings on the scene Julian 
Strong, the fascinating actor-manager. There have been 
many pictures of actors in modern fiction, some fairly 
natural, others theatrical and unreal in the extreme. But 
of all the actors whom we have met in novels Julian Strong 
is, we think, the most “ grease-painty ” hero of them all. 
Mrs. Diehl is careful to tell us of his wonderful charm and 
power, but in spite of her insistence he remains a flashy 
sort of scoundrel, who has nothing in his character to 
attract such a refined nature as the heroine. None the 
less he does attract her, and she marries him secretly, only 
to find that he is already married. Had there been any 
reason for pitying the fascinating Julian, we might have 
had some pity for his victim ; as it is, she develops from 
the hysterical school miss, whose obvious sincerity is a 
strong plea in her favour, into a shallow sentimentalist, 
whose untimely end leaves us unaffected, even uninterested. 


The Lady in the Car. By William Le Queux. (Eveleigh 
Nash, 6s.) 

Mr. Le Queux has been hailed by more than one literary 
reviewer as the Master of Sensation and Mystery. If such 
a title be deserved, more than usual may be expected from 
a novel with Mr. Le Queux’s name on the title-page. In 
the present case it is to be feared that such expectations 
will be disappointed, for the incidents which are grouped 
together under the title of “ The Lady in the Car,” and in 
which the chief character is a certain bogus prince, are of 
very ordinary merit either from the sensational or the 
mysterious standpoint. Viewed as single short stories in 
any of the more popular sixpenny monthly magazines, any 
one of the chapters would serve to while away part of a 
tedious railway journey, but reprinted in book form they 
are on a different plane and challenge more serious criti¬ 
cism, and it must be admitted that this challenge is not 
justified. That Mr. Le Queux can do much better than 
these stories he has proved again and again, and it is a pity 
that he should choose to reproduce in a lasting form such 
ephemeral work. 

The central idea of the stories is the career of a certain 
ex-public school man, who poses as a foreign Prince, and 
with the aid of quite a number of confederates commits 
various frauds and robberies. The lady of the title is 
generally the dupe of the Prince, although in one or two 
cases it is a case of diamond cut diamond. In the end the 
Prince, the Parson, the Chauffeur, and the rest of the gang 
are safely hidden somewhere that the author knows, but 
the police do not, and there (we fancy) the public will be 
quite content to let them rest. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE RESEARCH DEFENCE SOCIETY 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I do not know whether Lord Cromer’s appeal to the 
public for support of the Research Defence Society will meet 
with response. If it does, I doubt whether it will be from those 
who have considered most carefully the subject of vivisection. 
In this day the exact sciences are conceded an almost autocratic 
right to control those who are incompetent to answer the expert, 
but the question may one day arise whether intellect, armoured 
by scholastic training, shall always dominate the gentler feelings 
that lie fundamental in our humanity. It is, indeed, not unlike 
that question, long ago answered, when brute force, privilege of 
pedigree, and material possessions claimed an inalienable right to 
control the simple and poor. And many, though they have 
not knowledge enough to distinguish between the rival claims of 
the men of science and the anti-vivisectionists, both of which 
classes are honest, yet neither altogether scrupulous in their argu¬ 
ments, yet hold to their aboriginal feelings; they remain 
suspicious of the physiologists’ privileges and unassailable 
secrecies. Nor will such be comforted by any cant praise of the 
physiologists' devotion to suffering humanity, nor by protests 
against the absurdity of questioning a scientist's goodness of 
heart. They may perhaps admit that all Lord Cromer’s state¬ 
ments are correct and yet not feel justified in supporting the 
Research Defence Society. 

Sir, I am no anti-vivisectionist in the ordinary sense of the 
word. Indeed, I grant that the physiologists have a good case. 
I admit even that the anti-vivisectionists spoil their own by 
inaccuracies and exaggerations. Nevertheless I sympathise most 
deeply with that man who doubts because, better even than he, 
I recognise the intolerable danger of allowing the physiologist 
the free hand that practically is accorded to him. It is no good 
shutting our eyes to the fact that quite unutterable barbarities 
have been again and again perpetrated in the cause of science, 
nor that there is little to prevent in our own country the horrors 
that are tacitly sanctioned in some Continental laboratories. 
Moreover, I see no reason for regarding men of science as more 
humane or less liable to deceive themselves as to the suffering 
they inflict than any other class of men. The habitual witnessing 
of suffering inevitably and always blunts the finer feelings unless, 
as in medical practitioners and nurses, suffering is studied solely 
for the sake of relieving it. It is not now questioned that in slave¬ 
owners, in jailers, in asylum proprietors, at one time, the daily 
witnessing of injustice and torture blunted the feelings and dis¬ 
torted the judgment of the interested parties. Yet the aboriginal 
feelings of the people in each of these cases have overcome privi¬ 
lege and wealth and authority. Slavery is abolished, prisons are 
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reformed, asylums are inspected, and the people no longer suspect 
either prison or asylum administration because the law has adjudi¬ 
cated between a native passion for justice and the doom of the 
criminal and the lunatic. 

And some of us, in our anxiety to ensure that no unnecessary 
suffering be inflicted upon the creatures we love, do demand that 
the law shall look after the dogs in the same spirit as it has 
protected the jailbird and the madman from the callousuess 
of authority. We want thorough inspection—as thorough and 
frequent and disinterested at least as that forced upon the private 
asylums. If we get this and a more stringent application of the 
existing law, many at least will cease to vilify the physiological 
laboratory as entirely as they have forgotten their hatred of the 
asylum doctor. Granted a more conscientious use of anaesthetics, 
the prohibition of curare, the discontinuing of experiments upon 
living animals for teaching students, and all need for the Research 
Defence Society will vanish. 

But, Sir, there is another aspect to this appeal of Lord Cromer’s. 
The medical profession are fully convinced that the less the public 
mind is concerned with medical matters, the better for its health. 
The converse is equally true of purely sanitary affairs, though 
perhaps no hard-and-fast line can be drawn between. The study 
of disease plants fear in the heart, while the pursuit of health 
makes it fearless. The making of the public familiar with 
disorders of the flesh, which misfortune the daily Press and such 
appeals as this now before us are unwittingly enforcing, finds 
some sort of antidote, no doubt, in Christian Science and other 
new religions; anything may be welcomed that will counteract 
the public fear. Some may deny the increase of this fear. But 
physicians know of it only too well. And that sociely conversa¬ 
tion nowadays finds in the appendix vermiformis, premature burial, 
and Christian Science its chief pieces de resistance entirely justifies 
the claim that the fear of disease and the pursuit of quack 
remedies are undermining the decency and sanity of life. It 
is for such reason that I think Lord Cromer’s appeal ought 
never to have been made. The physiologists have always proved 
their ability to look after themselves, and should be too proud to 
seek public support, especially when they realise full well the 
hunger of the public after unwholesome food. For God’s sake 
let us reform vivisection if only that we may forget it. 

Greville Macdonald. 

April 28. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “SPITCHCOCK” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —I think that Dr. Skeat is probably right in connecting the 
word “ spitchcock ” with the words spit (M.H.G. spiz, G. spiess) 
and cook (G. kocken). The derivation from spit and cook were 
suggested in Annandale’s “ Concise Dictionary," 1892. Dr. Skeat 
offers evidence in support of this suggestion. There is one 
point on which I should like to make an observation. Dr. Skeat 
tells us that the z in the M.H.G. form spiz was pronounced with 
the ts sound. It had really a kind of s sound, as is proved by the 
modern German pronunciation spiess. Dr. Skeat seems to have 
confused M.H.G. spiz = G. spiess, “a spit, broach," with M.H.G. 
spiz {spitz, spiize), “a point, tip,” from O.H.G. spizzi, where the 
double z was pronounced as double is. For the twofold pro¬ 
nunciation of 2 in the older German language see Wright's 
“ Historical German Grammar,” 1007, p. 12. 

A. L. Mayhew. 

Oxford. 


IRONY 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—T he amusing letter of “Australis” demands an answer 
not less amusing and ironic, but of this not every reviewer is 
capable. I will, however, venture to reply to that part of it which 
I presume to be not “ facetious.” 

The sayings of ha’penny papers are not, of course, of the 
least consequence to your readers; nor does it greatly matter 
that Mr. W. Watson, in his Fortnightly poem (itself no lovely 
thing), should protest against the verse of various other poets— 
probably including Mr. Doughty. It is to be wished, indeed, 
that Mr. Doughty would himself take up the question of the 
technique of recent poetry, for his ideas of it are apparently as 
singular as his verse. 

Full admission was made in these columns of the general defect 
of his style, but I would gently deprecate—as “ facetious ’’—the 
suggestion that it is a fustian style. The obvious fault of it is 
due, firstly, to the author’s scrupulous and severe economy of 
words. It is plain that, had he chosen to write “ Adam Cast 
Forth ” in the fluent style of the “ Idylls of the King,” the book 
would have been thrice its present length—and the “ joke ” thrice 
tedious to “ Australis; ’’ while the “ Dawn in Britain ’’ would be in 
eighteen books instead of a mere six. 


Secondly, it is caused by his habit of sacrificing almost every 
grace to the austere virtue of strength; hence the licence, the 
barbarous lines, and strange inversions. Yet the verse (and this 
is the point) is not obscure. The expression may be harsh, but 
the meaning is never doubtful, as is the case with fustian poets, 
living and dead. There is too much rather than too little labour. 
It would be grotesque to compare it with Milton’s verse, to 
Milton’s disadvantage; it would be uncritical to condemn it 
because it is not Miltonic, or because it is unfamiliar. Mr. 
Swinburne was unfamiliar once, and Blake, and Coleridge. 

But, recognising the faults of this strange poetry—which to 
imitate were deplorable, nay, surely impossible—it is wise to 
consider whether Mr. Doughty’s book bears evidence of the 
imagination and qualities of form proper to poetry. If “ Australis ” 
cannot discover for himself evidence of imagination and a sense 
of form, cannot discover the simple beauty of poetry in many 

n es, with but the slight distraction of eccentric punctuation, 
e is so discouraged by the faults of some verses as to be deaf 
to the music of the whole poem, then I am afraid there is no more 
to be said. His conception of verse is fundamentally different 
from that of 

The Reviewer of “Adam Cast Forth.’’ 

April 27, 1908. 


“THE STIBBERT ART COLLECTION’’ 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —At length it is reported that the King of Italy has signed 
a decree recognising the legal existence of the Stibbert Museum, 
and the English Colony in Florence may congratulate itself that 
the campaign, so ably conducted by the Florence Herald, has 
reached its first plunge successfully. 

Alluding to the letter of “ Experience’’ in The Academy of the 
18th inst., the editor of the Florence Herald says : 

With regard to the ground of the British Government's 
renunciation of the bequest, it is known to have been 
declined because the majority of the trustees were not of 
British nationality. 

In any case the next few months will show us whether the 
Italian authorities are trying to do their duty in this matter. 

It is satisfactory to learn that the Florence Municipality were 
much impressed by the indignation of the English Colony, and 
awakened the authorities at Rome to a sense of it. 

A friend informs me that he foresees much still remains to be 
done before the Museum is in full working order, and that it will 
require constant supervision. Like “ Experience,” he prognosti¬ 
cates that a charge for admission will be made on the wsitors, 
which seems preposterous after a fund has been bequeathed large 
enough for all purposes, especially as it is not intended to pay tne 
curator more than 3,000 to 4,000 lire, or equal to £120 or £160 
per annum. 

“ We must,” says my friend, “ watch matters closely.” 

Experience—I mean my own experience—teaches me that 
“ watched Italian kettles never boil.” At any rate they boil very 
slowly. 

William Mercer. 

8, Stevenage Road, Bishop’s Park, Fulham, S.W., April 25. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —By referring in your authoritative journal to the question 
of “ The Stibbert Museum of Florence,” and in publishing Mr. 
William Mercer’s most appropriate remarks thereon, I believe 
that you have rendered a real service to the dignity and reputation 
of Florence in contributing to the cessation of what is certainly 
a reproach at least, if not a scandal—namely, the dilatoriness on 
the part of the local authorities in the opening of this Museum to 
visitors. The local authorities have certainly been most slothful 
in the matter, to say the least, and they may now perhaps, and 
it is to be hoped they will, bestir themselves and properly appre¬ 
ciate Mr. Stibbert’s munificent bequest. It is to be desired that 
this most interesting and instructive Museum may soon be open 
to the public, as Mr. Stibbert wished and intended it to be. 

From what you have published it is quite evident that you and 
Mr. Mercer are actuated by the most praiseworthy sentiments ; 
you are strenuously and properly striving to urge the easy-going 
local authorities to appreciate rightly Mr. Stibbert’s generosity— 
his genuine tribute to this city, so renowned for and jealous of its 
admiration, esteem, and respect for arts, science and literature. 
May your laudable efforts be crowned with all and speedy success, 
and may every right-minded, intellectual Englishman recognise 
that by your action in “ stirring up ’’ and “ hurrying on ” the 
procrastinating local authorities you have been instrumental not 
only in opening the doors of one more interesting, instructive, 
and attractive museum in Florence, but also that you have 
thereby contributed greatly to the perpetuation of the justly- 
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deserved fane acquired in Florence by a most worthy and 
exemplary Englishman. 

At the time of Mr. Stibbert’s death I likewise (as an English 
resident in Florence) paid a feeble tribute to his respected 
memory, copy of which I hand you for publication, if you think 
that it will gratify your readers to peruse it. 

Edward St. John Fairman. 

Florence, Italy, April 20, 1908. No. 10, Via del Castellaccio. 

[Copy] . 

In Memory of 

CAVALIERE FREDERICK STIBBERT, 

An esteemed, estimable, and widely-respected English resident 
of Florence. 

Died Florence, 10th April, 1906. 

Consolation 
To his affectionate Sister. 

The death of Brother is a loss severe, 

When he to loving Sister was most dear. 

An aged stranger saw you by his bier, 

And at your grief he shed a heartfelt tear. 

He recognised the pain you had to bear ; 

With Sister’s love no love can, certes, compare. 

And when the service in the church was o'er, 

And men along the aisle his coffin bore, 

You left your seat in pew with hurried pace, 

And took beside his bier the nearest place. 

It truly seemed that coffin bore away 

All that for which on earth you wished to stay ! 

You seemed to cling to him with anguish sore 
And say : “ Dear Brother, stay one moment more ! ” 

Your Brother’s death your heart with sorrow tore ; 

You scarcely had the strength to reach the door 1 

Your tearful eye, your falfring step, indeed, 

Showed signs of how a Sister’s heart can bleed 
When Brother borne away, in solemn speed. 

And in the hearse is laid with gentlest heed. 

In your sad face each feeling heart could read 
That but God’s consolation was your need. 

Aye 1 God His consolation certes will bear 
To you, and He will bless your Brother dear. 

He is not dead, but lives in heav’nly sphere ! 

Have faith in God, His Righteous Will revere. 

Your Brother’s love to you is ever near ; 

Fond mourning Sister dry your burning tear, 

Your well-lov’d Brother, though he is not here. 

Will pray for you in peace for e’er and e’er. 

With ceaseless faith in God, O dry your tear ; 

Pure faith and hope in God your heart will cheer. 

Your Brother fond on earth much good has done. 

And has for such eternal peace, certes, won! 

O may it soothe you in your anguish sore 
To know that he is mourned by hundreds more. 

His name will live for e’er in hearts refin’d, 

For he possess'd a noble, cultured . . . mind. 

Edward St. John Fairman. 

Florence, Italy, April 12th, 1906. No. 10, Via del Castellaccio. 

PURE ENGLISH 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—M r. Machen refers me to the A.V. of the New Testament 
in justification of his use of “that "for “ who ” in the sentence 
quoted last week, on the principle, it would seem, that a man 
suffering from “mental measles” might with advantage be 
advised to read the works of Mr. Hall Caine. 

I suggest to Mr. Machen a reference to “ The King’s English,” 
(pp. 75 to 84), where the proper and improper uses oF“ who ” and 
“ that ” are clearly set forth. 

Mr. Machen must pardon me if I express regret that in his able 
article on “ Modernism ” (p. 689) he permitted himself to use such 
a phrase as “ we proffer all the comforts of home, and everything 
as nice as mother makes it.” 

H. P. H. 

March 22. 

[Mr. Machen writes: I think “ H. P. H." must have misunderstood 
me; I bad no idea of charging him with “ mental measles.’’ I 
do not even know the nature of the disease in question. My 
impression was that “H. P. H.'s” acquaintance with the great 
standard and example of pure English speech was, perhaps, 
rather limited. I cannot help feeling that his equation of Mr. 
Hall Caine’s works with the New Testament is surprising. I wish 


he would justify it at length. I am sorry to say that I have not 
read “ The King’s English," but I should be glad to hear more about 
it. I do not merely pardon “ H. P. H.” for his expression of regret; 
I am delighted with his friendly interest in my phrases. Again, I 
wish he would develop his views at length, not only for my 
information, but for the edification of au the readers of The 
Academy.] 


FALSTAFF 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —That the fat knight in Henry IV. at first appeared under 
the title of “Sir John Oldcastle’’ is known to everybody; but 
whence did the playwright obtain the character that he grafted 
on to that blameless, if misguided, Wicliffite ? 

In 1562 Gerard Legh brought out the first edition of his 
“ Accedens of Armory," and this is the opening paragraph of the 
section which treats of Rebatings : 

The first: he beareth azure, a point dexter parted or. 
This may be for too much boasting of himself in man-hood 
and martiall actes. Such one was Sir William Pounder, 
much braging of his knighthood, who seemed to be a Lyon 
by his countenance, but in his heart was no lesse than a 
fearfull hare. If a man be of deede doughtie, yet is it not 
gentlemanlike to boaste thereof. 

Is anything further than this known of Sir William ? Did he 
ever exist, or is he, like the whole of the Theory and Practice of 
Rebatings, a figment of the imagination of Gerard Legh, or of 
some earlier heraldic writer from whom Legh copied ? 

It looks almost as though Shakespeare had been reading 
through all the eight Rebatings before he wrote his play, as thus: 

2. A point champine; whoso killeth his prisoner with his 
own hand. 

3. A point plain; that tellcth lyes to his soveraignes. 

4. A point in point; too slouthful in Warres. 

5. Two gussets. But in rebating there is but one gusset, 
that is to say, if he be too letcherous the gusset is on the 
right side; if he commit idolatrie to Bacchus, then the gusset 
is on the left side. If both, then both. 

6. A gore sinister ; he that is a coward to his enemie. 

7. A delff. To him that revoketh his owne challenge, as 
commonly we call it, eating his word, this is given in token 
thereof. 

8. An escocheon reversed. He that discourteously 
entreateth eyther Maid or Widdow against her will, or flieth 
from his soveraigne's banner, he shall bear his armes on this 
wise. 

Nearly all these characteristics may be found buckled within 
Falstaffs capacious belt. 

A. J. Smallpeice. 

99, Cornwall Road, W., April 25. 


THE SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —With reference to the proposed Shakespeare Memorial, 
it appears desirable to make the following statement. 

At a meeting of the General Committee, nominated at the 
numerous and influential public meetings held at the Mansion 
House in 1905, a Special Committee was appointed to consider 
what form a memorial to Shakespeare should take, and various 
proposals, including that of a National Theatre, were carefully 
considered. This Special Committee included Lord Avebury, 
Lord Reay, the late Sir Henry Irving, the late Sir R. C. Jebb, Sir 
E. Maunde Thompson, Mr. F. R. Benson, Mr. S. H. Butcher, 
Mr. W. L. Courtney, Mr. Walter Crane, Dr. Furnivall, Mr. G. L. 
Gomme, Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins, Mr. Sidney Lee, Mr. Bram 
Stoker, Dr. A. W. Ward. 

The recommendation made by this Committee was that “ the 
form of the memorial be that of an architectural monument, 
including a statue." 

The recommendation of the Committee was submitted to the 
General Committee, and unanimously adopted. An Executive 
Committee was then formed to act upon it. _ 

A competition for the design is now being arranged for the 
erection of a monument by 1910, the tercentenary of Shakespeare's 
death. 

Whatever sum may be subscribed over and above the amount 
required for the monument will be applied to purposes best 
calculated to promote the dramatic presentation and literary 
appreciation of Shakespeare’s work. 

We need not reproduce here all the arguments for or against 
a national theatre as the primary form of the proposed Shake¬ 
speare Memorial. These arguments were fully considered by the 
Special Committee. 

It may, however, be convenient to state that those who were 
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responsible for the decision arrived at were largely influenced by 
the fact that, although the matter had been under discussion for 
many years, no workable scheme for a theatre national in the 
ordinary sense of the term had been accepted by those able to 
appreciate the difficulties of the problem. 

. The late Sir Henry Irving estimated that a capital of £1,000,000 
would be necessary. 

The proposal for a national theatre appeared to be fraught 
with so many elements of controversy that the originators of the 
Shakespeare Memorial Movement who had set first among their 
aims a permanent memorial to serve as the token of a world-wide 
homage to Shakespeare came to the unanimous decision that the 
memorial should be an architectural and symbolical monument. 

At the same time, in the Special Committee’s report, the idea of 
a Shakespeare Theatre, "for the furtherance of dramatic art and 
literature,” was singled out from the various proposals for future 
consideration as a possible subsidiary project, if the Shakespeare 
Memorial Fund permitted. 

The functions, therefore, of the Executive Committee are, in 
the first place, to foster the movement for placing on record in 
the most suitable and perfect form, by means of 'the arts of 
Sculpture and Architecture, the fact that the people of this age 
are at one in their desire to pay homage to Shakespeare, and to 
attest the world’s debt to his genius. 

Yours faithfully, 

Plymouth, Thomas Brock, 

Jc5hn C. Bell (Lord Mayor), S. H. Butcher, 
Avebury (Treasurer), 
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PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Dear Sir —A Club is in process of formation in London to be called 

THE IMPERIAL COLONIAL CLUB AND OVERSEAS UNION 

with premises in Piccadilly, facing the Green Park, and near the Ritz Hotel. 

The First Membership of the Club will be limited to 1,500 habitual Members, of whom 650 may be Ladies, 
and 1,000 Overseas Members, of whom 300 may be Ladies. 

The Subscription to the Club will be 5 guineas a year and 5 guineas Entrance Fee, but in the case of the 
first * 400 International Members elected and the first 250 Overseas Members this Entrance Fee will be waived. 
There will also be elected, as Members of the Club, 300 Founders or Life Members at a fee of 10 guineas each.* 

The Objects of the Club shall be— 

1. —The Extension of Good Feeling and a Cordial Understanding between Great Britain and her Colonies, and 

between London, as the capital of the Empire, and the English-speaking Peoples Overseas. 

2. —The Entertainment of all persons from the Colonies, and Members of other English-speaking Peoples 

Overseas who are in England on any Political Mission, connected either with the affairs of the Colonies, or 
the Commercial Reciprocations of the World. 

3. —The Reception of all Foreign Ambassadors, Ministers, Delegates, and Rulers who may be in London on 

Missions affecting the Colonies, or connected with the Maintenance of the Friendly Reciprocity of Nations. 

4. —It is suggested that a reception shall be held once a year in the interest of the Colonies (on a date to be 

fixed); and at the half-year from this date to hold at the Club an Organised Meeting of Discussion, to which 
Delegates of the Peace Congress (or other Congresses) then in London, Members of the Press, and others 
shall be invited, the subject of which shall be the Consideration of Inter-Colonial Commerce and the 
Progress of Nations. 

For the Use of Members there will be provided handsome Reception Rooms, Dining Rooms, Billiard Rooms, 
Smoking Lounge, Writing Rooms, and Reference Library, Tea Rooms, Dressing Rooms, and the usual Club accom¬ 
modation, and 50 Bedrooms. 

The Form of the Club will be Proprietary, and no liability of any kind whatsoever will attach to Members 
beyond the payment of their subscriptions, nor to the President or Vice-Presidents. 

Application for Membership should be made (supplying two social references) (o the Organising Secretary of 
the Imperial Colonial Club, 3, Bolton Street, Piccadilly, London, W., from whom forms of nomination can be obtained. 

* These lists are now dosed. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 

We have received several letters from correspondents 
applauding the views of Mr. St. John expressed in last 
week’s Academy on the dancing of Miss Maud Allan. 
We have also received a letter from the manager of the 
Palace Theatre, It would have been very easy for us to 
print this letter and make mincemeat of it in an editorial 
note. Without being unduly puffed up with our own con¬ 
ceit, we flatter ourselves that we are more than able to 
hold our own with the manager of a music-hall who is rash 
enough to attempt to teach us our business in the matter of 
literary allusions, style, and grammar. But we desire to 
“ play the game,” and as our position has been all through 
this matter one of absolute disinterestedness, we shall not 
give way to temptation. We have accordingly suppressed 
all the letters which we have received on this subject with 
equal impartiality. Our position remains exactly as it was 
before. We have not seen Miss Maud Allan’s dancing, 
and we are therefore unable to pronounce an authoritative 
opinion thereon. As far as The Academy is concerned 
the matter is now at an end. 


It is a truism that irony is a dangerous weapon to make 
use of. Only a week or two ago we received a letter from 
a correspondent who had made the mistake of attributing 
an ironical intention to a very appreciative and a perfectly 
sincere and serious review of a book by Mr. Doughty. 
This week we have received a letter which we are unable 
to print because its main subject is concerned with the 
dancing of Miss Maud Allan at the “ Palace,” and we have 
already explained our reasons for not giving publicity to 
letters on that subject. Our esteemed correspondent, after 
making flattering allusions to Mr. Machen’s “brilliant 
pleadings for the Catholic faith,” goes on to say : 

And why, after Mr. Machen's articles to yon, ask us to read about 
the Protestant gentleman to whom you devote nearly two pages in 
this week’s issue f 

We had imagined that the article referred to—“ George 
Horbury: Recollections ”—with its delightful parodies of 
certain doggerel school songs would not have imposed upon 
the credulity of any one of average intellect. It now 
becomes necessary for us to explain to our correspondent 
that the article in question was a skit, and in our opinion a 
particularly brilliant one, on the sort of nonsense that 
has been written about certain “great schoolmasters.” 
It looks as if we should be obliged in future, when making 
use of the noble and powerful weapon of irony, to adopt 
the method of the late lamented Mr. Artemus Ward and 
to append a footnote, “ N.B.—-This is sarcasm.” 


The other day William Blake’s spectacles were sold for 
£ 6 . Not long ago as many of his wonderful visions might 
have been purchased on paper for that sum. The “ Can¬ 
terbury Pilgrims ” was actually sold in 1853 for not much 
more, and that is in tempera upon canvas, a work of enormous 
toil and patience. We wonder what the owner of the 
spectacles will see through those wonder-optics—no more 
explanations of the prophetic books, we hope. We suggest 
that they should be lent in turn to the Trustees of the 
National Gallery. In spite of Romney, Lawrence, 
Chantrey, and Flaxman, and now notably of Sir William 
Richmond, it is useless to hope, as long as the Trustees of 
the Chantrey Bequest have needy acquaintances, with no 
points of resemblance to Blake but the lack of a market, 
that they will be brought to realise that he was a great man 
who worked and nearly starved in England. His works 
are likely to remain a monument of the blindness, nepotism, 
and uselessness of art officials. It would be much better 
if the Chantrey Bequest were purged of any duties of 
selection based on merit, and its funds frankly devoted to 
a most laudable object—the needs of contemporary artists. 
The majority of its purchases might be re-sold for the 
benefit of the fund, to the great advantage of the public 
galleries, where they now take up valuable space and do 
much to render the English school of painting ridiculous. 


We are glad to see that Mr. Fisher Unwin has issued a new 
edition of “ Annie Besant: an Autobiography.” It is not 
that the book is a literary masterpiece—the style is easy 
enough, with a tendency to slipshod—but its moral uses 
are invaluable. Mrs. Besant tells the story of how she 
found out Christianity, how, much against her own inclina¬ 
tions and feelings, and so forth, she was compelled to 
become a militant atheist, how she battled year after year 
in behalf of secularism, and how she met Madame 
Blavatsky, and was received into the fold of Theosophy. 
And we cannot help thinking of the familiar adage about 
straining at gnats and swallowing camels—nay, drome¬ 
daries, mastodons, pteradactyls, icthyosauri. It is really 
difficult to follow many of Mrs. Besant’s mental processes. 
She tells us that she was an earnest Churchwoman in her 
younger days, and yet the severe illness of her child was 
to her a demonstration that there could be no God. Dixit 
insignias in corde suo : 

The presence of pain and evil in a world made by a good God ; the 
pain falling on the innocent, as on my seven months’ old babe .... 

all these, while I still believed, drove me desperate.All the 

hitherto dormant and unsuspected strength of my nature rose up in 
rebellion. 


It is all very curious ; it seems to show that Mrs. Besant 
was never a Christian in any true sense at all, but rather a 
sentimentalist who was for a time attracted by the Church, 
something of a curate-worshipper, and an authority on the 
“ Black Letter Saints.” But, however inadequate her 
instruction, however cloudy her devotion, it is singular to 
think that any human being could arrive at the age of 
twenty-four and be surprised by the discovery that there 
are such things as Pain and Sorrow in the world. Twenty- 
four is not a very advanced age, but most of us have had 
to make up our minds at fourteen that the day’s work 
includes a good many uncomfortable things. At fourteen 
and twenty-four we shake our heads, like a dog who has 
just had a thrashing, and conclude, if we are sensible, that 
we do not understand all things ; later, if we are wise, we 
often see that the thrashing had a meaning, that the 
Universe is a Process—and sometimes a very unpleasant 
process. And after all, if one thinks of it, the writing of 3 
book is often a very unpleasant process, and it is only when 
the last line is written that one is able to recognise that 
horrible breakdown in chapter I. as a blessing in disguise. 
But the eyes of Mrs. Besant seem to have been firmly 
closed to such considerations as these; and so, w r ith the 
help of her child’s pains, and a “ Harmony” of the Gospels, 
she decided that the Christian Religion was a malevolent 
imposture. 
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And the last words of her preface to this new edition of 
her life-story are : 

When, in future days, a world rejoicing in a universal religion shall 
count over the great souls who laid thereof the foundations, not the 
least of those master-builders will be revered as H. P. Blavatsky. 

It is true, indeed, that the whirligig of time brings in his 
revenges; but, perhaps, one would find it difficult to adduce 
so savage a revenge as this. The woman of twenty-four 
could not believe in the Christ, and the woman of sixty- 
seven believes in the partner of M. and Mme. Coulomb. 
It is horrible—but it is sad, too. This is not the place to 
give a history of “ Theosophy,” to catalogue the detected 
tricks, the unclean intrigues, the unsavoury histories that 
have contributed to make a title that was once honourable 
disgraceful—Bohme was once known as “ the German 
Theosopher ”—but, again and again, how one wishes that 
poor Mrs. Besant could have listened to Dr. Pusey. She 
could not suffer the Gospels, she abhorred the Christ, she 
despised the saints, she spat upon the faith, she did her 
utmost to destroy the sense of the Eternal in the hearts 
of men—and she bows before the message—“Judge’s 
plan is right: follow him and stick ”—the message that 
was supposed to come from “ Master.” And despising the 
company of the saints, she has made herself the companion 
of persons who are unlikely to become recipients of the 
order of merit. Mrs. Besant is now the head of the 
Theosophical Society by virtue of “ Master’s ” instructions. 
One would laugh at it all; at the catalogue of follies, 
and cheats, and infantile trickeries and lies, if one did not 
remember that there are many in the world who are not 
over-wise, that a noble fish can sometimes be caught with 
the most trumpery bait. So, instead of laughing, it seems 
better to say : 

Fratres, sobrii estote et vigilate : quia adversarius vester diabolus 
tamquam Ieo rugiens circuit quserens quem devoret: cui resistite fortes 
in fide. 


Admirers of “ Don Quixote” who do not read the quarterly 
statements of the Palestine Exploration Fund may be 
interested to learn the apparent origin of the episode in 
the judgment given by Sancho Panza. It will be 
remembered that when two old peasants were brought 
before that shrewd person, in a matter of the non-pay¬ 
ment of a debt, the debtor, before swearing upon the 
cross that he had already repaid the money, handed his 
staff to the creditor to hold for him while he took the oath. 
When he had taken it, and the creditor had handed back 
the staff, and was disposed to accept the debtor’s oath, 
Sancho Panza ordered the staff to be broken open. Out 
fell the money of the debt. It should scarcely be neces¬ 
sary to point out that the debtor adopted the ruse of con¬ 
cealing the money in the staff and handing it to his creditor, 
in order to avoid verbal perjury. 


“ R. A. S. M.” points out in the Palestine Exploration 
Society’s interesting little pamphlet that the trick repeated 
by Cervantes was played by an earlier debtor at the Dome 
of the Chain hard by the “ Mosque of Omar,” and was the 
cause of the chain’s withdrawal into heaven. Before the 
use of the chain had been abused by the craft of man, it 
had hung suspended from heaven within reach from the 
ground, and had served to test the truth of evidence. If 
the witness spoke the truth he could grasp it, if he were 
forswearing himself it rose above his reach. “ R. A. S. M.” 
questions whether the story of the staff was borrowed by 
Cervantes, or whether its recital is a mere coincidence. It 
is surely quite evidently the adaptation of a story fairly 
familiar to Cervantes’s contemporaries. 


It would be interesting to Jmow upon what grounds of 
conscience or other principle Mr. Clement Shorter figured 
in the “ Rita ” litigation as a witness for the defence. The 
Red Letter is, no doubt, a journal of the very highest 
consequence in the circles which “ take it in ; ” but that it 
should have the smallest interest for Mr. Clement Shorter 
is incredible. Consequently, it does not seem probable 
that he volunteered his services in the matter. Was he 
subpoenaed, or did he appear as expert witness lured on to 


skittles, as it were, for a fee ? In any case the sooner Mr. 
Shorter and all persons of his kidney are brought to due 
knowledge of the fact that the Harmsworthian species of 
editor may not tinker and tamper with the writings of 
even moderate artists, the better will it be for them 
and Mr. Shorter. We should have imagined that Mr. 
Shorter was the kind of editor who would “boil with 
indignation ” at the bare thought of any person blueing 
out either the essential or the inessential parts of a novel 
without the author’s consent. We take it that he can 
learn at his own hearth that the editing of poetry is 
wicked—unless, of course, by consent. And it is even so 
with prose of the set fictional order. Therefore his 
appearance against “ Rita ” appears to us unnatural. 


The writer “ R. A. S. M.” also tells very well an admirable 
story of the modern Fellahin at Abu Shusheh. A gun 
belonging to a local intendant, a “ Mr.” Murad—why he 
should be caricatured by that incongruous appellation we 
do not quite know—was stolen by one of certain twelve 
men, but by which there was no evidence to show. The 
local Sheikhs therefore decided that the whole twelve 
should proceed together on a certain day to the tomb of a 
deceased wely (when will explorers discover some uni¬ 
form and reasonable system of transliteration ?), and take 
an oath of compurgation on his tomb. This wely is wont 
to detect culprits by means of his own. The morning of 
the appointed day was passed in deep consultation among 
the twelve. Since the wely's severity in matters of morals 
was well known, and since the thief was possibly of the 
twelve, and might take the oath, it would be no wonder if 
the wely struck him dead. If he did, the Government 
would be sure to hear of it, and would believe, or pretend 
to believe, that he had been killed by the eleven, and 
would consequently leave the whole village no peace for 
years. The twelve therefore decided not to risk the 
wely's judgment, but to subscribe together and purchase a 
new gun for Mr. Murad. How wise, just, and economical, 
and “ what a lesson to us all!” It has been said before, 
“ Agree with thine adversary quickly whiles thou art in the 
way with him and a great Judge, recently deceased, is 
said to have given this advice to a young admirer, “ Suffer 
anything rather than have dealings with the Law.” Wits 
may argue that the advice was given after Lord Brampton 
had retired from practice; but there is also the more 
serious explanation, that as death approaches, the soul, as 
it becomes detached, sees more clearly into human affairs. 


The omens for a satisfactory settlement of the education 
question are distinctly favourable, and victory for the 
Church is within sight. Everything now depends on a 
firm stand being made by those people who are referred 
to by the enemy both within and without the Church as 
“extreme” men. It is extreme men who ultimately win 
all the battles. They don’t often get the credit for it, but that 
does not hurt them, and being the only people who are 
absolutely sure of what they want, and mean to get, not 
for themselves but for the general good, they can afford to 
be magnanimous when the battle is won. The type of 
Churchman who is represented by the abject Spectator, which 
is for ever bleating about “ moderate men of all parties,” 
does not count one way or another in a controversy of this 
kind. Whether he knows it or not, he will ultimately be 
found doing exactly what the extreme men intend him to 
do. The Spectator from its permanent position on the 
fence may continue to exhibit alarm at the “ dangerous ” 
behaviour of those who really believe and mean what they 
say, but nobody will be influenced by it, and at the end of 
it all, when it steps in, as it surely will do, and claims the 
settlement of the controversy as a triumph for itself and 
the aforesaid “ moderate men of all parties,” those of us 
who, in The Academy, the Saturday Review , the Ckuteh 
Times, and a few other organs, have done all the real work, 
will be able to smile and say nothing. 


Last week Dr. Ludwig Wullner gave a recital at the 
Bechstein Hall. He is not yet known in London. The 
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number of empty seats bore silent witness to the melan¬ 
choly slowness with which Londoners are wont to recog¬ 
nise the presence of a great artist. Wiillner stands alone 
and supreme as a “ liedersanger,” like Genee among 
dancers, like Duse among actresses, like Paderewski among 
pianists. He has a fine voice, but that alone would not 

f ive him his position ; many singers are better endowed. 

[•is voice becomes a perfect instrument of interpretation, 
and his interpretative power is amazing. To hear Wullner 
sing songs of Schubert and Schumann and Strauss is to hear 
them for the first time. They live again in all their perfect 
beauty. Their appeal is irresistible. Nor is it one mood, 
one shade of beauty, over which he is master ; every 
mood and every shade of beauty are under his complete 
control. His range of expression is infinite. All the 
world’s sadness seemed to be expressed in Schubert’s 
Tolengrdbeus Heimweh, all man’s spit it of brave rebellion 
seemed to pass into the Prometheus, and all joy into the 
Friihlingsnaeht. Nor is his mastery less sure over the 
lighter moods—in the humorous songs of Hugo Wolff 
with which the programme ended. But as many singers 
are able to express these, and no one can express like 
Wullner the deeper and more solemn moods, we were a 
little disappointed at the large number of the lighter which 
prevailed. But his singing of Strauss’s “ Cacilie ” as an encore 
did much to alleviate this. In spite of the smallness of the 
attendance, those who were wise enough to be present 
were immensely enthusiastic, as who could fail to be ? 
We hope that his next recital will be less of a reproach to 
those in London who care for music. To have missed 
hearing Wullner is to have missed something rare and 
beautiful. 


A SONG OF DEVON 

Were I offered a city with streets of gold 
Ringing with music from dawn of day, 

Whose winds were laden with stories old 
Of lovers who linger and priests who pray, 

I would not listen nor change—not I— 

For the sun and the scent of this Devon lane, 

And the song of the brook as it wanders by 
Is music enough for a wearied brain. 

Do you tell me of islands whose skies are deep 
Behind a lattice of steadfast stars, 

Where forests of crimson coral sleep 
And white foam murmurs on hidden bars ? 

I will show you the moor and its sunny dells 
Crowded with foxgloves, shoulder-high ; 

Hedges brimming with honey-bells, 

Garths of wild hyacinths, blue as the sky. 

O, strong and loud is the rain on the leaves— 

(’Tis distant cavalry racketing past I) 

O, fine and clean are the windy cleaves— 

(Fairy cavalry, galloping fast!) 

Three thrushes are whistling, deep in the wood, 

Fpr the earth smells sweet as a thousand flowers ; 
The banks are snowy with hawthorn-rood, 

And Summer and life and love are ours. 

Shade in the valley, light on the hills, 

But at even, the sun through a porch of green 
Flames by the clustered tree-trunks, fills 
Each swift cascade with a rainbow sheen ; 

Who would exchange for a Southern strand 
This grey old bridge, or this winding lane ? 

Then sing for the dear, brave Devon Land 
Whose children must ever return again 1 

Wilfrid L. Randell. 


REVIEWS 

ST. JEROME 

The Life of SI. Jerome. In Six Books. Translated from 
the original Spanish of Fray Jose de Siguenza, 
1595, Monk of the Royal Monastery of San Lorenzo, 
Madrid, by Mariana Monteiro. (Sands and Co., 
12s. 6d. net.) 

This is not a book of scientific history, and the translation 
is somewhat ponderous ; but, for all that, it contains much 
information of a curious and interesting kind. No doubt 
the Most Catholic King, Philip II., regarded the author, 
a Jeronimite monk whom he lodged in the Escurial, as a 
walking lexicon of theology and ecclesiastical history. 
Indeed, as a Life of the great Doctor of the Church, 
written at the end of the sixteenth century, this large 
volume, divided into its six Books, is a marvel of painstaking 
labour in compilation. 

The book on the origin of the Cardinalate in the Roman 
Church is amusing as well as illuminating in the style of 
the period. Fra Jose traces the office indirectly through 
the Seventy Elders of the Synagogue to Moses himself, and 
supports the theory by such exalted authorities as Popes 
Innocent III. and Sixtus V. At any rate, the inscription 
found in the church of Arezzo points to the fact that in tire 
reign of Pope St. Damasus the title of Cardinal was in use, 
being given to those who exercised authority delegated at 
least from the Supreme Pontiff to act as his representatives. 
Fra Jose seems to prefer violent comparison even when 
more pointed similarity lies to his hand, for he compares 
the broad-brimmed, elongated hat worn by members of 
the Sacred College to “ the wand or caduceus of Mercury, 
messenger between gods and men.” We cannot help 
wondering whether he did not really mean the petasus. He 
claims more appropriately that the scarlet colour is symbolic 
of the wearer’s duty to support the Apostolic See even to 
the shedding of their blood. In the time of the Emperor 
Frederick II. the scarlet may have had a grim practical 
significance, as indeed also during the latter part of the 
pontificate of Urban VI., the friend of St. Catherine of 
Siena ; for there is considerable historical authority for 
believing that Urban caused several of his own Cardinals 
to be slowly put to death while he recited his breviary in 
the gardens of his palace, on account of their supposed 
intrigues with the French Anti-Pope. In view of the 
present spirit of Biblical criticism, which threatens to 
become feverish, it is well to recall the placid words of this 
Spanish son of St. Jerome : 

To those who love the truth and are obedient to the Holy Church 
of Rome, the determination of the Council of Trent is sufficient, for 
it bids us receive the Sacred Books in St. Jerome's Vulgate Version as 
authentic, nothing being found in them but what is in harmony with 
the Christian religion and the doctrine taught by Holy Church, which 
she carries written not alone on parchments and paper, but engraven 
on the living tables of her heart by the very finger of God, which is 
hit Holy Spirit. 

The familiar legend of St. Jerome and the lion is naively 
and picturesquely told, reminding us of the pictures in 
the Church of San Giorgio degli Schiavoni at Venice. 
Carpaccio’s subject was, of course, dictated by the fact that 
St. Jerome was born near Aquileia and translated the 
Scriptures into Sclavonic. Fra Jose tells us finally that he 
holds the story of the lion to be matter of fact, howbeit he 
relates it in a somewhat childish fashion. 

The controversy between St. Augustine and St. Jerome 
takes up a whole book, and reminds us a little of the 
Manning-Newman episode in nineteenth-century eccle¬ 
siastical history, though we can hardly imagine the decisive 
and practical Archbishop of Westminster writing the 
following words to the more learned Oratorian priest: 

Hence once more I beseech you with all simplicity and freedom to 
correct me, where you may see I need it, because, although according 
to the dignity of the titles, which are already received in the Church, 
the bishopric may be higher than the priesthood, nevertheless Augus¬ 
tine is less than Jerome ; but, when corrected by an inferior, he should 
not then be despised. 

On the other hand it is difficult to imagine Cardinal 
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Newman using the violent and acrid expressions of St. 
Jerome, though against St. Augustine he was in his milder 
mood. The Doctors of the Church were pre-eminently 
frank at the opening of the fifth century. 

It is almost inevitable that misprints should occur in a 
volume of nearly eight hundred pages, but they are not 
numerous or of importance. A more serious blot is the 
omission of any index, for no volume of this nature and 
length should be published without one. We hope, now 
that Miss Monteiro has given us this translation from the 
Spanish of the sixteenth century, a task which she is 
thoroughly qualified to perform, that some one will give us 
a Life of St. Jerome written in accordance with the methods 
of modern scholarship for twentieth-century students. 
Such a Life would be particularly appropriate to an 
English scholar, since an eminent English historian, Abbot 
Gasquet, has recently been placed at the head of the 
Papal Commission for the revision of the text of the 
Vulgate. This is a compliment which Bible-loving English¬ 
men should specially appreciate. It is also noticeable that 
vernacular versions of the Scriptures made in the light of 
later research have generally tended to approach nearer to 
St. Jerome’s stupendous work rather than to differ from it 
more widely. 

SPAIN 

The Soul of Spain. By Havelock Ellis. (Constable, 
7s. 6d. net.) 

In Spain. By John Lomas. (A. and C. Black, 6s. net.) 

Spain is a country which the ordinary tourist either leaves 
unvisited altogether or neglects until he has completed the 
usual tour, a tour that may take him beyond the limits of 
Europe. Mr. Ellis speaks of Spain as an “ unfamiliar 
country,” and the reason for this unfamiliarity is probably 
to be found in the fact that, to quote the preface, 

Spain is not an easy land to comprehend.And, taken as 

a whole, is by no means a land for those who attach primary import¬ 
ance to comfort and facile enjoyment. 

Yet Spain is always associated in the mind with romance, 
not only by its suggestion of fierce passion and fond adven¬ 
tures, but also for its history, its past enterprise, and for the 
spell of fear conjured up by the memory of the Inquisition. 
Mr. Ellis, however, is eager to destroy the popular concep¬ 
tion of the cruelty of that historic Court, and is at some 
pains to show that: 

The belief that the methods of torture used by the Spanish Inquisi¬ 
tion were exceptionally cruel in their character or their degree 
.... is due to sensational writers who have played on the 
credulity of their readers. 

That our views have been disturbed by this means there 
can be little doubt, and we are also very apt to forget in 
reading these accounts of “ sensational writers ” that at the 
time when these methods were being practised by the 
Inquisition, torture was commonly applied also in the 
secular courts, and was accepted as a natural and inevitable 
part of many judicial proceedings. But Mr. Ellis is not 
chiefly concerned in this book of his with the destruction 
of preconceived ideas so much as with putting before his 
readers a clear if somewhat idealised conception of the 
people of Spain. It is because Mr. Ellis deals with his 
subject so much from this inner side that we would 
recommend all who are interested in the subject to read 
at the same time Mr. Lomas’s book “ In Spain.” These 
two works form an admirable contrast. The one, “ The 
Soul of Spain,” being essentially a literary conception 
concerned with the life, the thought, the feeling of 
the nation ; the other, “In Spain,” giving us a descrip¬ 
tion of'the towns, the viHages, -tire-architecture,-the 
topography, and what are known in the guide-books as 
“ features of interest.” Briefly, one treats of the animate 
interest, the other of the inanimate. Of Mr. Lomas’s 
book we need only say here that it is a reconstructed and 
enlarged edition of his “Sketches in Spain,” a work 
published in 1884, and now out of print. The present 


edition is copiously illustrated with many beautiful repro¬ 
ductions from original photographs, and the letterpress, if 
not altogether engrossing when read as a study of the 
country, is admirably descriptive of the places treated, and 
should serve to awaken interest in Spain as a land eminently 
worth visiting. 

The work of Mr. Ellis deserves somewhat closer 
examination. His writing always calls for attention, and 
his matter, in the present instance, is of a kind that 
certainly merits recognition, inasmuch as it embodies a 
definite expression of feeling. Moreover, Mr. Ellis has 
committed himself to certain criticisms and statements of 
opinion which stamp his work as one of original observa¬ 
tion and thought. As an example of these pronounce¬ 
ments we may quote a passage from the introductory 
chapter—a passage dealing with the effects of civilisation : 

A nation that is alive (says Mr. Ellis) must needs borrow from other 
nations. The process is vital and altogether beneficial so long as the 
borrowed elements are duly subordinated to the development of the 
national genius. A nation that in its anxiety to reach the level of 
other more prosperous peoples moulds itself servilely in their ways, 
and lets go the hold of its own traditions, condemns itself to hopeless 
mediocrity. 

This is a statement that embodies a truth, and is one 
that may well be remembered in the study of modern 
nations. 

We must, however, find some fault with Mr. Ellis for 
the carelessness of his writing, in which there are at times 
lapses even from grammatical accuracy, and in the matter 
of style we think he might, for instance, have polished 
such a passage as the following : 

It is so usual for writers on Spanish women to dwell on the eminence 
they have attained as queens and saints, that it seemed as well to point 
out that the great personal qualities of the women of this race have 
been very far from confining them to success in merely the more 
honoured avocations of the throne and the convent, or the more modern 
platform, but have also enabled them to inspire respect and admiration 
even in those walks of life which are counted least honourable. 

Space does not permit us to notice in detail the many 
sides of Spanish life which Mr. Ellis treats so sympa¬ 
thetically, but we would note the chapters on “ The Spanish 
People,” “ The Women of Spain,” and “ Ramon Lull at 
Palma ” as being especially full of interest. 

INTELLIGENT TRAVEL 

The Marches of Hindustan. By David Fraser. (Black¬ 
wood, 2 is. net.) 

This is a delightful “ record of a journey”—of most intelli¬ 
gent travel. Mr. Fraser tells us that he travelled through 
Central Asia with the express object of gaining some 
understanding of the physical and economic conditions 
obtaining in regions strategically adjacent to India. He 
has been very successful, and has produced for our reading 
a clear outline of the economic and strategical situation on 
the marches of Hindustan. The tale of his travel is told 
with an admirable sense of proportion. There is an 
absence of wearisome detail, and Mr. Fraser shows a wise 
discretion in his choice of anecdotes, which he tells with 
a restrained sense of humour. It may be fairly said that 
among the 516 pages that the book contains there is not 
one dull page. 

The photographs are all interesting, some very pretty ; 
but there is nothing prettier in the book than the dedica¬ 
tion : 

To British officials abroad, from whom, wherever encountered, 
the author invariably received assistance, courtesy, and hospitality. 

All of us can in some way share the thrill.of pleasure with 
which this graceful tribute will be read in many far-off 
posts. 

Mr. Fraser left Calcutta for Darjeeling in January, 1906. 
Thence he travelled into Thibet, taking advantage of the 
opportunity offered by the return of the Tashi Lama from 
India. With him Mr. Fraser entered Shigatse, and he tells 
the tale of the State entry and reception with a vivid sense 
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of humour. The national life in Thibet is brought near to 
us, and a favourable impression is conveyed of the Lama 
class from a moral point of view. Writing of the Tashi 
Lama, he says (p. 44): 

The Lama himself has clean living dearly written on his face, and 
the traditions of the Gompa (monastery) and its many dependencies 
are all against indulgence. It is easy enough to hide licentiousness, 
but it is impossible to hide the nature of the soil wherein it might 
flourish. 

But the Lama system spells paralysis for Thibet More 
than a third of the adult male population is lost to the 
country. They are celibates and produce nothing, and 
there is lost in supporting them the labour of the rest of 
the community, which ought to be directed to other fields, 
notably to stock-raising, for which there is a great possible 
future. 

Mr. Fraser insists on the influence which Thibet must 
always have on Buddhist India, and more particularly on 
Bhutan, Nepaul, and Sikhim, and regrets that Lord Lans- 
downe vetoed in 1904 the proposal of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment to establish a representative at Lhasa. 

Having returned from Thibet, our traveller : 

Came to the conclusion that it would be impossible ever to rest 
content with knowing what, after all, is but a comparatively unim¬ 
portant section of the Indian frontier (p. 83). 

And so he undertook the long journey of which he has 
written. His road lay through North-east Cashmir into 
Chinese Turkestan, thence to Russian Turkestan, and so 
into Persia. Simla had to be visited to get necessary pass¬ 
ports, and there, having equipped himself afresh, he took 
the road, riding and walking, but chiefly on foot. The 
Valley or the Sutlej evokes some beautifully descriptive 
writing (p. 85-86), worth picking up to read without context. 

At Nagar a sportsman’s paradise is found—a bear before 
breakfast, woodcock, pheasant, or chuckor during the day, 
a basketful of trout before dinner—and so into Ladakh, 
crossing some terrific passes and some lovely scenes. 
Ladakh is described as a paradise for women. Polyandry 
obtains, and a most amusing chapter is devoted to the 
institution (chap. x.). Divorce is simple : 

Divorced parties are free to many again—the man indefinitely, the 
woman up to nine times, after which propriety “ enjoins widowhood ” 
(p. no). 

Mr. Fraser found it a little difficult to get into Russian 
Turkestan, and a telegram had to be sent to the Ambassador 
at St. Petersburg. But once in the country, every courtesy 
and much hospitality was shown him, and he found among 
Russian officials very outspoken critics of their own 
bureaucracy. Very soon after crossing the border were 
found three Russian farms, worked entirely without native 
aid—presenting a great contrast to what English settlers 
can do in Asia : 

Russian occupation with a vengeance ; and it is the fact that Russia 
is able to transplant her pure blood into her central Asian possessions 
with every assurance that it will flourish that gives her position in 
these regions a security and permanency which never could be 
achieved by military occupation alone (p. 301). 

And later on in the book (p. 359-362) an interesting com¬ 
parison is drawn between the attitude of Englishmen and 
of Russians towards their Asiatic fellow-citizens : 

The keynote of our rule in India is justice, while that of Russia In 
Central Asia might be termed tolerance. 

But Mr. Fraser records his view of the result of each 
attitude: 

That the Russians are far more acceptable personally to the natives 
of Turkestan than are the British to the natives of India I have no 
hesitation in saying. 

And this opinion is given after living seven “ fascinating 
years ” in India. The great unproductiveness of Russian 
Turkestan is demonstrated. There are 11,000 square miles 
of arable land, but 700,000 square miles of absolutely irre¬ 
claimable desert, with perhaps 40,000 square miles of poor 
pasturage: 

The civilisations that extended back for over two thousand years got 
practically all out of Central Asia that was possible without scientific 
knowledge. 

And scientific knowledge will not help very much in 


irrigating Turkestan. But modern science has been pro¬ 
ductive of much activity in another field. Turkestan is 
connected with Russia by two lines of railway—one from 
Orenburg to Tashkent and Chemievo, one from Kras- 
novodsk, on the Caspian, to the same point. Mr. Fraser 
upholds that these railways are military rather than com¬ 
mercial—for the economic conditions of Turkestan do not 
excuse their construction. A branch line connects Mgrv 
with Kushk, on the Afghan frontier, and it is said that it is 
in contemplation to construct a branch from Samarcand 
to Termes, while a river service is organised to the same 
point from Charjui on the Amu Daria. Although the con¬ 
struction of these railways is much criticised, and although 
about one-fifth of their carrying power is absorbed by 
water and fuel, a vast army could be placed on the frontiers 
of Afghanistan in a comparatively short time—for Mr. 
Fraser considers that twenty-four to thirty trains could 
arrive daily. 

Turkestan has been a battlefield from all time, and great 
names are connected with the struggles that have there 
taken place—Alexander the Great, Ginghis Khan, Tamer¬ 
lane, and Nadir Shah. Let us hope that the arising 
democratic spirit in Russia will curb the ambitions of the 
bureaucracy and prevent Turkestan being the stepping-off 
point for another great struggle—the invasion of India. 
At Tashkent Mr. Fraser saw the Governor-General of 
.Turkestan, who did not encourage his lingering on the way. 
From there to Askabad, on the Persian frontier, to which 
point the passport committed him, the redacteur of the 
Times of India was sped on his way. 

And so we visit Persia with the author. A road has been 
constructed to Meshed, and is in course of construction to 
Teheran, subsidised by Russia. We pass through the 
comparatively fertile province of Khorasan to Meshed. 
Here is a mosque over the remains of one of the Imams, 
and where, too, lie the bones of Haroon-ul-Rashud. It is 
surrounded by a wall six to seven miles round, and here is 
sanctuary ( basl ) for criminals of all kinds, and a sanctuary 
where all necessaries are obtainable. 

Mr. Fraser shows that the trade of Khorassan and of 
fully half the well-populated districts of Persia must go to 
Russia, because of the propinquity of the Transcaspian 
Railway. But the idea of further railway development is 
much discouraged. Persia is surrounded by a girdle of 
mountains of difficult approach. The small degree of 
humidity, due to a very small rainfall, makes it impossible 
that Persia should ever produce enough to pay for the cost 
of railways, and minerals seem to be a negligible quantity. 
If railways were made, trade would not be furthered 
because the country has nothing to give in exchange for 
imports. 

The want of success of most commercial and financial 
enterprises is stated emphatically. But the Imperial Bank 
of Persia (with a British charter) is now doing well, though 
after writing down one-third of their capital. Mr. Fraser 
describes the great want of sense of proportion among the 
Persians, both politically and commercially, and he does 
not take the reform party seriously. 

We leave Mr. Fraser on the Caspian Sea, on his way 
home, the descent of the Elbury Mountains through the 
rich belt which stretches from their lower slopes to the 
Caspian affording an opportunity for graphic descriptive! 
writing. And leaving him, we think that few of his readers 
will do so without regret that they have come to the end of 
a very fascinating book. 


HORTUS INCLUSUS 

Flosculi Graeci Boreales, sive Anthologia Graeca Aberdonensis. 
Series nova. Decerpsit Joannes Harrower. Aber- 
doniae : apud Typographos Academicos. MCMVII. 

We have seen in Scotland many a little garden, sheltered 
and cared for tenderly, where little flowers struggled with 
the snows that Nature never meant them to encounter. 
And so much love was lavished on them, so much pride 
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attended their brave attempts to bloom, that truly they 
made a better show than many such gardens in more 
favoured lands. That is why all gardeners are Scotchmen; 
and to some extent all Scotchmen are gardeners. 

These little Greek flowers of the northland bear witness 
to the gardener’s care. In imagination one can see them 
first as tiny seedlings in boxes ; next comes the selective 
process, when the weaklings are discarded, and the more 
promising growths are pricked out into an array of 
64-pots, and watched with loving pride as, gradually, 
they reach the stage at which they may be planted out 
to mature and burst into blossom beside their hardier 
brethren of the border ; tender annuals all, whose work is 
done when they have blossomed once, save that their seed 
may yield another generation of delight: never reaching 
the glory of the full-grown plant upon its native soil, but 
rather serving as evidence of the skill and patience of the 
gardener. However diverse be their forms, all transla¬ 
tions into Greek verse have this one characteristic in 
common of forced exotic growth. Be the writer ever so 
deeply imbued with a love of the Hellenic spirit of poetry, 
it is rare indeed to find that he possesses that spirit itself 
to a degree which will give him the power of original 
expression in his chosen medium. Almost always he 
imitates, almost never he creates; and, creating or imi¬ 
tating, he is hardly ever capable of sustained effort. If he 
can produce one flower upon his tiny planting, he has- 
done his all. 

In a great number of instances, too, another almost fatal 
influence is at work. The “ little flower ” is the product of 
an ill-assorted hybridism. Greek words are wedded, 
perforce, to English thought; Greek phrases are tortured 
to represent the ideas and the very language of an English- 
writing poet The forms and the colours of the two 
parents do not blend happily—there is no true Hellenism 
of thought save that of Hellas—and the jejune growth 
must be lavishly decked out with palpably “wired-on” 
tags to present even a decently familiar Greek appearance. 

The reasons for these things are manifold. But chief 
among them all is the obvious fact that all scholars are not 
poets, and only too often the man who can write good 
Greek cannot write poetry, whether in Greek or in his own 
tongue. Thus his understanding of, and sympathy with, 
Greek modes of thought are hampered by the necessity of 
seeking his poetical form in the work of a poet whose 
inspiration came from no Hellenic source. That is why 
even a mediocre translation from the Greek generally has 
more of the Hellenic atmosphere about it than the most 
polished translation from a modem language into Greek. 

Once upon a time, when we were endeavouring to learn— 
or rather when our preceptors were endeavouring to teach 
to us—the art of “ Latin verse composition,” we used, to 
aid us in the task, an exercise-book in which various 
English passages were “ set ” and paraphrased for transla¬ 
tion into verse. Among these passages was an American 
advertisement of a patent pill i No doubt the learned 
gentleman who first twisted that piece of vulgarism into 
elegiacs was mightily proud of his performance. But to 
our minds it affords a peculiarly poisonous example of the 
unhealthy tendency of the modem school of “ classical ” 
verse manufacturers. To many of these the writing of 
Greek and Latin verse is a kind of mental gymnastic. The 
tour de force is the highest achievement, and the more 
absurd the prostitution of their art the better they are 
pleased. They mate the sublime with the ridiculous, and 
chuckle over the monstrous offspring of the match. 

Thus it is with especial pleasure that we record the 
complete absence from this beautiful volume of such 
abominations. We can safely say that there is not a piece 
among the hundred here, collected from the work of a 
score of hands, that cannot lay some claim to poetical and 
scholarly distinction. Many of them are of a length 
sufficient to banish reminiscence of the “fair copy” of 
the average classical lecturer, and even in the shorter 
iambic pieces we have no cause to complain of the fantastic 
over-polishing which spoils so many laudable efforts of the 
kind. Some turns of phrase are peculiarly happy. 


“ And count that moment immortality ” is well rendered 
by Mr. J. D. Symon : 

. tffgsAtT* avr&c Ur Mt. 

while a fortunate metrical experiment is the translation of 
Henry Newbolt’s “ The Only Son,” by Mr. A. W. Mair, 
though there are undoubted harshnesses in the Greek itself. 
Admirably suited to the tone and subject of the original 
English is the very smooth rendering of Keats’ “ Happy 
Insensibility,” in Anacreon’s metre, also by Mr. Mair, to 
whom more than a quarter of the total number of contri¬ 
butions is due. 

In the solitary strophic-antistrophic experiment we are 
doubtful about the propriety of disregarding synapheia, 
even at so clearly marked a point as the end of the turning 
line. But we are glad to note the strict observance of 
syllabic correspondence. This rendering of a “ Lament ” 
by the late Professor Geddes has, as a whole, considerable 
poetic merit. There are no really brilliant iambics. 
Perhaps, where the general level is high, we may give 
especial praise to Mr. R. A. Nicholson’s translation of 
a passage from Ossian, which contains some fine lines. 

Of the epigrams and similar short pieces the most 
interesting are the three translations by different hands 
of the well-known lines : 

Upon thy mother's knees, a new-born child, 

Weeping thou sat’st, while all around thee smiled ; 

So live that when thou tak’st thy last, long sleep, 

Calm thou may’st smile, while all around thee weep. 

Of the three translations the happiest is that by Mr. A 
Petrie : 

Half moyiA&f imv Jiri yovraert fufrpto «**uro 
vf&ofibmv witrrmv povrot bSvpSfuvot 
&St 0*or Sidyott m wfpyrror vow iwwmlv 
qSSjurot wdrrmr povrof oSvpopirmv 

for not only does it preserve the inversion in the second 
and fourth line, but also eliminates the superfluous “ calm ” 
of the original. 

The inevitable " Nugae ” are not offensive. “ Mary had 
a little lamb ” takes well to Anacreontics; but in : 

They say the camel can go thirty days without a drink; but who 
the devil wants to be a camel f 

'Hfimra w6\A' iwSrovt aWgiarJac +**1 koju|Aovc 
rbv Si KOfMfXM&y nt (c'AWxocto 

St is as fatal in the Greek as is “ but” in the original. The 
translator has missed his chance. 

But in Mr. J. A. Stewart’s translation of Burns’ cruel 
jest we have the real thing : 

K))pifov« Boyarov, r«ca 

'Ac Sr/v, cfcr* m*oi|v MvprcAof vormr fin*t 

AAAA av yip fUXnorw i^/npcat wmpdS«ty/iM 
wmt tp iyinr fimpSv ampya*ofuu ; 

The book is beautifully produced, and misprints are few 
and far between. It is with pardonable pride that the 
writers make their final boast: 

*E£cA* 'kfapSovvqv Kot ttjp WfHrairrfaoar 
'HAcof ovpmvtat i(aw6\m A* wA*x6f. 


THE EVOLUTION OF PLANTS 

The Origin of a Land Flora. By F. O. Bower, F.R.S. 

(Macmillan and Co., 18s. net.) 

This book is not intended for the use of the layman, but 
for the advanced student, and even he must turn to its 
pages in grim earnest and read slowly. But it must not 
be supposed that the author has chosen to discourse in 
ultra-scientific fashion, or that he has been maliciously 
technical; the extremely difficult character of his theme 
left him no choice in the matter. It is an ambitious book, 
and one which will appeal only to the more philosophical 
botanist—who is unhappily in a minority. But he will 
find in this most learned treatise a peculiarly stimulating 
source of information, and a most laboriously thorough 
exposition on the evolution of the higher plants. 

His object being to demonstrate the evolution of plants, 
he makes no reference to those simple organisms which 
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occupy debatable ground in the organic kingdom, and 
avoids all reference to the relations which these primitive 
microcosms bear to the vexed question of the origin of life. 
On the whole, perhaps, this is well, for even as it is his book 
is sufficiently bulky, and this subject has already been dis¬ 
cussed on many occasions, with no very satisfactory results. 

If Professor Bower does not begin at the very beginning 
of his story—according to our notion of the way it should 
open—he starts somewhere very near it, for he leads off, 
as may be supposed from our comments, with the aquatic 
algae, and with the hand of the master draws for us a 
graphic picture of the earliest plants. He shows us that 
these simple organisms had their origin in the waters that 
bathed the shores of continents which have long since passed 
away ; and he further traces their development into plants 
of more and more complex being—a complexity which 
gathered in volume as these lowly plants gradually acquired 
the ability to live upon dry land. The importance of all 
this the “ mere man ” probably seldom, if ever, realises. 
Yet it is a fact that but for this later development which 
gave us grasses, shrubs, and trees, none of what we are 
pleased to call the “higher animals”could ever have come 
into being. 

It would be impossible in the space of a review to relate 
the sequence of events so skilfully traced by Professor 
Bower, but we may well indicate the scope of his work 
by a condensed epitome of his conclusions. Given in 
“ tabloid ” form, then, the algas appeared first in the form 
of minute globules of protoplasm, such as may be met with 
even at the present day, often serving as indispensable 
allies to many of the lower animals and plants. Some of 
these humble and microscopic forms developed skeletons 
of exquisite beauty—such as are seen in the “ diatoms,” for 
example—while others developed into the various types of 
bacteria, some of which are among the most potent 
scourges of the human race, while others are to be reckoned 
among its greatest benefactors! A further advance in 
algal development gave rise to the various types of “ sea¬ 
weeds,” and other aquatic vegetation, such as the familiar 
confervae and stoneworts and the fungi of various kinds— 
beneficent and otherwise. Simultaneously with these came 
the lichens and mosses, and later the ferns. These last, 
probably, gave rise to the higher forms of vegetation—the 
fir-tree and the stately oak, and the innumerable flowering 
plants, which may, perhaps, be considered the crowning 
glory of this wonderful drama of evolution, so full of 
mystery, so fraught with imaginary terrors to those who have 
not acquired the art of deciphering even the simplest of the 
hieroglyphics in which the book of Nature is written. 


THE WONDROUS REIGN 

The History of England during the Reign of Victoria (1837- 
1901). By Sidney Low, M.A., and Lloyd C. Sanders, 
B.A. (Longmans, 7s. 6d. net.) 

This volume completes the series of books on the political 
history of England which Messrs. Longmans have been 
issuing during the Last few years. It is a series which no 
student of our Constitution can afford to neglect, and it is 
due to Messrs. Low and Sanders to remark that, in the 
matter of painstaking research, the concluding volume is 
no whit behind its eleven predecessors. 

On the whole the historians have performed their task 
well. They have avoided that sin of partisanship which 
so relentlessly dogs the footsteps of the compilers of history, 
and, while achieving impartiality, they have contrived to 
escape dulness. Furthermore, they have made full use of 
the numberless sources of information which are open to 
the writer on Victorian politics and history. It can hardly 
be denied that they have been fortunate in their choice of 
subject. For the Victorian period is one which may well 
vie in interest with even the Augustan Age of Anne or “ the 
spacious days of great Elizabeth.” In all those reforms 
that minister to the material side of life it stands 
unparalleled in our history. It was essentially the age of 
the dissemination of comfort. It witnessed the rise of the 


railroad, the introduction of a penny postage, the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, the passing of the Factory Acts, the 
extension of the franchise, the development of the means of 
communication. Its statesmen included such names as Peel, 
Palmerston, Disraeli, Gladstone, Parnell, and that political 
will-o’-the-wisp, Lord Randolph Churchill. Among men 
of letters it boasted such figures as Browning, Tennyson, 
Newman, Ruskin, Carlyle, and, at a later period, Meredith, 
Hardy, and Swinburne. In religion it saw the rapid growth 
of the Oxford Movement, in art the enthusiasm of the Pre- 
Raphaelites. To the student of politics, however, it is 
chiefly of interest as exhibiting the conflict between two 
irreconcilable ideals of statesmanship. Disraeli and Glad¬ 
stone usurp the political arena to the exclusion of all lesser 
figures. Messrs. Low and Sanders summarise the situation 
in a sentence that is more epigrammatic than truthful: 

Disraeli brought back to English politics the spirit of Romance while 
Gladstone vindicated the claims of Righteousness. 

This is hardly fair to either of the great protagonists ; for 
he would be an ignorant and unscrupulous partisan who 
should hold that the Liberal party held a monopoly in 
righteousness—though we have heard such an opinion 
expressed in our own time—while even the middle-class 
Liberalism of the ’sixties was not devoid of its romantic 
elements. But our authors discover a certain perspicacity 
in recognising Gladstone and Disraeli as the typical 
exponents of the two systems of political philosophy which 
have become most closely identified with the later years of 
the Victorian period, while they indicate, in perhaps the 
happiest phrase in the volume, the limitations oi both 
statesmen: 

With all his acuteness Disraeli sometimes misunderstood the British 
people ; and Gladstone occasionally forgot the British Empire. 

The diplomatic history of the Victorian period is dealt 
with in great detail, and full justice is done to the important 
part played by the late Queen herself , in many political 
questions. Especially admirable, too, are the chapters on 
the Indian Mutiny and the Boer War. 

On the ecclesiastical side the volume is frankly unsatis¬ 
factory. “ He who would understand England,” wrote 
Carlyle once in a pregnant phrase, “ must understand her 
Church, for that is naif the whole matter.” To Messrs. 
Low and Sanders^ however, it would appear to be but an 
infinitesimal fraction of 11 the whole matter.” A brief and 
cursory reference to the Public Worship Regulation Act and 
to the ritual prosecutions which followed it, is practically 
all the information which is vouchsafed on one of the most 
stirring and eventful periods in our ecclesiastical history. 

The summary of Victorian literature in the concluding 
chapter leaves much to be desired. The authors do not 
seem to have heard of Newman, whose name never appears 
once throughout the volume, though full recognition is 
accorded to the transcendant claims of such writers as 
G. P. R. James and Charlotte M. Yonge. Exception might 
justly be taken to the assertion that “ The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel ” is the “ masterpiece ” of George Meredith, while 
the statement that the “ Idylls of the King ” revealed 
Tennyson 

as a writer of blank verse which, if it lacks the Miltonic majesty, 
has a Virgilian sweetness, a magic of structure, rhythm, and phrasing 
never surpassed in English, and never equalled except, it may be, by 
Keats, 

is only comprehensible in the light of William Cory’s 
famous dictum: — 

One's feelings lose poetic flow 
Soon after twenty-seven or so. 

These, however, are merely matters of taste, and, after 
all, it is not on the soundness of its literary criticism that 
the value of such a volume as this depends. As an intelli¬ 
gent, luminous, and reasoned summary of Victorian politics 
this book may be confidently commended. It is entirely 
free from those defects of taste which disfigure such a 
work, for instance, as Mr. Herbert Paul’s “History of 
Modern England.” It is written, as we have before said, 
in a spirit of scrupulous impartiality, and it neglects no 
essential fact in the history of the political and social legis¬ 
lation of one of the most eventful periods in our annals. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY 

[First Notice.] 

There has been an Academy Dinner without speeches. 
Consequently it is of no importance for us to say who was 
at this dinner or what happened. The Royal Academy 
and its guests, we presume, took their food and said as 
little as possible. One can imagine a Lord Mayor’s banquet 
without speeches. It would conduce to apoplexy and 
nothing else. The terror that keeps Ministers from over¬ 
feeding themselves at these orgies is the speech-making 
afterwards ; so that Lords Mayor’s banquets will continue, 
we hope, to be lengthened and adorned with oratory. Of 
course, questions of excess could not in the nature of 
things, arise at the dinners at the Royal Academy. They 
have always been understood to be elegant affairs, and a 
cut above the Lord Mayor’s prandial functions. And the 
speeches have at time and time been admirable, witty, 
wise, and full of entertainment. But the glory is departed, 
at the request, it seems, of his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales. The Prince of Wales is not fond of speeches ; 
who that hears so many of them would be. It is under¬ 
stood that his Royal Highness complained last year that, 
while there were galleries full of pictures waiting tremu¬ 
lously to be inspected, the Royal Academy kept its guests 
with their noses to the grindstone on what may be termed 
the speech lay. His Royal Highness’s protest has been 
duly taken note of, and this year the speeches have dis¬ 
appeared. Beneath the Prince of Wales’s feathers we have 
hitherto read “ Ich Dien.” For the future we shall read— 
that is to say, when we think about the Royal Academy— 
“ Ichabod.” 

And consequent upon the aforesaid strange happenings, 
there would appear to have come over the present show 
at Burlington House an entirely unsatisfactory spirit. We 
called on Saturday, as is our custom, and went up an 
exceedingly ill-decorated staircase to the rooms or galleries. 
Lunch being just over, we found the place choke-full. 
Everybody was there who desired to be considered any¬ 
body. There were the usual Jews, the usual grinning 
critics, the usual publisher, the usual novelists, the usual 
shabby painter, and the usual decent people—these latter, 
of course, being very well tricked out in more or less 
excellent clothes. Indeed, the general effect of the place 
suggested a sort of indoor Ascot rather than a gathering 
of persons met together to consider pictures. As all the 
world knows, Burlington House is not so spacious that it 
cannot get crowded, and the crowd on Saturday was big, 
and determinedly, if deliberately, pushful. One required 
all one’s energies to get round the galleries in any¬ 
thing like the quick time prescribed by journalistic 
exigencies, but with the help of a light foot and a 
side motion, we did our duty. As to pictures in the 
general sense of the term, the show is full and running 
over with them. We take it that all of them possess a 
certain merit; otherwise they would not be here, for we 
are not to suppose that the Committee accept things from 
the mere and sheer necessity of covering the walls. On 
the other hand, we are free to confess that there is little or 
nothing in the collection set forward which is likely to 
enthral the minds of such unfortunate persons as may 
happen to visit Burlington House for Art’s sake. We are 
not insensible to what may be termed the reasonable 
excellence of many of the exhibits. It would be rude of 
us to suggest that in a collection of new pictures, many of 
them bearing names which are supposed to be household 
words in the field of Art, there is nothing worth seeing and 
nothing worth buying. But this is just our trouble. 
Strive as one will to think nobly of England’s brethren of 
the brush, whether hung on the line or skied, one is forced 
to the conclusion that they have departed as one man from 
the spiritual view of their craft and concluded that it is the 
business of all persons who paint to produce something 
worth buying. And when you consider the mob that fore* 
gather at Burlington House on Saturday afternoon, 'you 
would perceive at once that •‘something worth bdying” 
must not mean in arty sense edifying goods. ’ 


Out of the general depression of spirits which will 
inevitably fall upon anybody who looks on this year’s 
Academy with a serious eye certain small satisfactions will 
arise. For example, one observes with a holy joy that 
there does not appear to be a picture of the year in the 
whole show. This comforting circumstance is, no doubt, 
due to the absence from our midst of any work by the 
extraordinary Sigismund Goetze, which abounding work¬ 
man would appear for the nonce to have failed to come 
up to the scratch. Whether Mr. Goetze has really not 
painted an Academy picture this year, or whether, having 
painted one, he has been advised not to exhibit, we do 
not know. In any case, he is not represented among the 
exhibits, excepting by a portrait which cannot be con¬ 
sidered of much particular account. We do not believe 
that anybody, save the reporters, will be very sorry. 
Failing their Goetze, the Academy mob have naturally 
found themselves somewhat gravelled for a canvas over 
which they might exuberate. They have looked to the 
right, and to the left, and to the centre, and even to the 
ends, and found nothing that could fairly be sensationalised. 
And the daily Press, with its usual regard for duty, has been 
compelled to come to their rescue. “ What! no picture of 
the year,” cries the daily Press, “ then we will make one.” 
And the daily Press immediately lays pencil to a specious and 
altogether unlovely piece of work by the Hon. John Collier, 
which is called, we believe, “ The Death Sentence.” It is 
a picture which represents an altogether too-handsome 
doctor telling an altogether too-hcalthy patient that he (the 
patient) has only got a few weeks to live. The Hon. John 
Collier is understood to have informed a reporter that the 
idea of this picture was imparted to him by “ an elderly 
inmate of a workhouse.” We can well believe it. The 
Hon. John Collier is also understood to have explained to 
a reporter that the patient in the picture is suffering from 
a disease “ we are all afraid of.” But probably in the 
interests of our common humanity the Hon. John Collier 
refuses to put a name on it. We are left to our own con¬ 
clusions in the matter. The young man in the picture may 
have consumption, or aneurism, or a floating kidney, or 
drinking diabetes, or rickets, for anything the Hon. John 
Collier will tell us. The result is that many eminent 
physicians have been to look at the picture with a view to 
diagnosing the young man’s complaint. And, singular as 
it may seem, not one of them can find any symptoms. 
This, obviously, is as it should be. On the other hand, it 
is purely idiotic art. We are at a loss to understand why the 
Hon. John Collier should lend himself to such perform¬ 
ances. For “The Cheat,” which he bestowed upon us 
some time ago, there was, perhaps, a shadow of excuse. 
The great world was bridge mad at the time, and cheating 
was rife in consequence, so that everybody understood 
what the picture was about; besides which, “ The Cheat ” 
was a sort of picture, even if you did not know what it 
meant. In the present instance, however, you have 
nothing topical, and nothing that concerns anybody but the 
young man under sentence and the Hon. John Collier. If 
the Hon. John Collier believes that one of the true 
purposes of art is to frighten gentlewomen and gouty old 

persons, he is justified of his picture ; if not-! As 

the inspiration for the picture before us was given to him 
by an elderly inmate of a workhouse, we may hope that 
next year he will go for inspiration to a blind school. 
Meantime, we do not believe that, despite the kindly 
offices of the daily Press, the Academy mob is at all dis¬ 
posed to take Mr. Collier’s picture for the picture of the 
year—at any rate without large doses of bromide. 

Of course the faults of the Hon. John Collier are not to be 
credited to the Royal Academy. He sends in his pictures 
and they are accepted in the ordinary course. What 
happens in the cheap Press outside is nobody’s fault. In 
the course of a further article, however, we shall have 
occasion to call the attention of the polite world to the 
extravagances of a popular painter for whom the Royal 
Academy would appear to be desirous Of standing 
sponsor. But we must-reserve this pleasanf dutyfor next 
I ifreek. ' . : .• 
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THEORETICAL SOCIALISM 

Of making books on Socialism there seems no end—some 
destructive, setting aside both past and present theories ; 
others constructive, substituting new ideas by way of 
criticism ; others merely speculative or even imaginative ; 
others political, concerned with ideas of class war ; while 
yet others, earnestly contending for economic progress, 
advance definite proposals of reform for the general social 
welfare. In considering such works, we may roughly 
divide them into two classes, theoretical and practical, 
assigning to the former the books now before us. 

Mr. W. H. Mallock* brings his well-known critical faculty 
and wealth of striking and pertinent illustration to an 
examination of the theories of various—let us call them— 
Socialist denominations. 

His first six chapters are taken up with an elaborate 
criticism of the Marxian axiom that “ manual labour esti¬ 
mated in terms of time is the sole'source of economic 
values or wealth,” and of other resultant theories of the 
relation of capital to labour. The fundamental error of the 
Marxian theory, according to Mr. Mallock, is its omission 
of the important factor “ directive ability.” 

Undirected and unorganised labour would leave the 
whole nation of workers in a condition only just above the 
level of actual bodily want : 

Labour, from the most ordinary up to the rarest kind, is the mind or 
the brain of one man affecting that man's own hands and the single 
task on which his hands happen to be engaged. 

The directive faculties are the mind or the brain of one man 
simultaneously affecting the hands of any number of other men, and 
through their hands the simultaneous tasks of all of them, no matter 
how various those tasks may be. 

Mr. Mallock well draws out the distinction between 
manu a l labour and directive ability, and it is curious to note 
how strong an objection to this distinction comes from 
America—a country where, perhaps, more than in any other 
this power of direction has raised men from the position of 
manual labourers to that of millionaires. 

Having disposed of the Marxian theories, Mr. Mallock 
claims that the intelligent and educated Socialists of to-day 
join with him in the repudiation of Marx, but merely to 
find themselves face to face with new difficulties. 

Very cleverly he formulates the two crucial problems 
“ which for Socialists may be said to be practically new," 
and on which he believes “ everything will be found to 
turn ”: 

One being the problem of how, under the conditions which 
Socialism would introduce, the ablest men could be discovered, and 
invested with the requisite industrial authority; the other being the 
problem of how, under the same conditions, it would be possible to 
secure from such men that full exertion of their talents on which the 
material prosperity of the entire community would depend. 

These problems and other kindred difficulties are dis¬ 
cussed at considerable length in succeeding chapters. 

Mr. Mallock is no believer in bureaucratic Socialism, and 
he urges forcibly the loss of that energising motive, which 
ordinarily spurs on individuals if they become merely paid 
agents as a corporation of State officials. Of this loss, and 
the proportionate loss to the community, we observe that 
there is already abundant and striking illustration in the 
blundering of municipal corporations, their shameful waste 
of the ratepayers’ money, and the contraction of vast 
municipal debts on a scale that would soon spell bankruptcy 
for the private capitalist. 

But, unfortunately, Mr. Mallock’s clever reasonings are 
likely to appeal only to his intelligent, highly-educated, 
and judicially-minded Socialist, who may be sought with a 
lantern by daylight. They are as words to the wise, and 
are not likely to penetrate the “long furry ear of the British 
public,” to whom the Marxian and other exploded theories 
are as widely preached and as readily accepted as ever. 

On the other hand, Mr. Mallock’s illustrations are so 
telling that he might well consider the question of writing 
a shorter criticism addressed ad populism. We cannot 


leave Mr. Mallock without noticing his trenchant remarks 
on : 

the astounding ignorance of the world, and especially of the world of 
industry, which is betrayed with so much naivett by the Socialist of 
the Christian pulpit. 

Ignorant interference in economic problems is worse 
than useless. Ne sutor ultra crepidam. Apart from his 
contact and sympathy with the unemployed and the poor, 
what does the average young clergyman who joins the 
Christian Social Union really know of the theories, aims, 
and proposals of Socialism ? We have no doubt that 
Christian Socialists, so-called, are as keenly alive to the 
diseases of modern society as they are to the problem of 
original sin, with this distinction, that they are perhaps 
better able to propose remedies for the one than the other. 
So long as they inculcate the just performance of Christian 
duties, and do not play into the hands of men who want to 
render unto Caesar the things that are God’s, nor dabble.in 
economic problems which they do not understand, they 
may help to extend that practical fulfilment of Christian 
brotherhood, which we believe was better understood in 
mediaeval times than in our own, on principles widely 
different from modern pseudo-Socialism, even when called 
Christian, and still more diverse from the Socialism of, say, 
Mr. Blatchford. 

But, as Mr. Mallock shrewdly asks: 

How can any Christian clergymen—men presumably sane and 
educated—propose, whether their programme be really Christian or 
no, to re-organise society on the basis of a moral conversion which is 
confined to the few only—which would exact from the able minority 
the maximum of effort and mortification, and secure the maximum of 
idleness and self-indulgence for the rest of the human race ? 

Mr. Mallock concludes his work by showing that naturally 
he is not averse from practical reform, but that his aim has 
been to show : 

That the improved conditions which Socialism blindly clamours for 
are practicable only in proportion as they are dissociated from the 
theories of Socialism. 

To turn from Mr. Mallock’s clear logic and acutte reason¬ 
ing to Mr. H. G. Wells's rhetorical writing t is like leaving 
the study for the popular lecture in a town-hall. His book 
is in great part a sort of apology for Neo-Socialism. Like 
Mr. Mallock, he sees that many old crude theories have 
been abandoned by the “ intelligent ” Socialist. But he 
fails to grasp the fact that the majority of modern propa¬ 
gandists really advance the old theories in new form. So 
Mr. Wells, in his best personal manner, as it were, takes 
your arm confidentially and says in effect, “Don’t be 
alarmed.” Then he hastens to reassure you : 

The earlier Socialist was fierce and unjust to owners. 

The modern Socialist is not a communist. 

The modern Socialist has no designs upon the money in a man’s 
pocket. 

This is particularly comforting, especially when we are 
told that: 

What is needed is merely a scientific public organisation of the 
general property in Nature (!). 

How very simple. And then : 

I think the State may prove a far more generous and sentimental 
landlord in many things than any private person. 

After this nothing surprises us, not even to learn that 

The advent of a strongly Socialist Government would mean no 
immediate revolutionary changes at all; 

And that 

In very truth, Socialism would destroy no property at all, but only 
that sham property that, like some wizard-cast illusion, robs us all 
.... the property, the claim of the creditor, the mortgager, the 
landlord and usurer, the forestaller, gambling speculator, monopoliser, 
and absentee. 

We believe the cry for nova: tabula is two thousand years 
old. But, whatever new worlds for old may arise, it is one 
not likely to be heeded even by a “ generous and senti¬ 
mental’’.Socialist Government. 


.* A Critical Examination of Socialism. By W. H. Mallock. t to . Worlds for Old. By H. G. Wells. (Constable and Co., 
(John Murray, 6s. net.} Ltd., 6s. net.) 
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But Mr. Wells is a prophetic optimist, not altogether free 
from “ wizard-cast illusions,” and though personal optimism 
may be cheering (and amusing) in some directions, in 
others it is too often vague, elusive, and self-deceptive. 
Such are Mr. Wells’s further views on Utopia as expounded 
in this book ; his original “ personal dream,” “ A Modern 
Utopia,” he complains, “ has not been read so widely as I 
could have wished.” 

We find it difficult to take seriously a book in which 
occurs such a passage as this (and there are many 
similar) : 

The county arms of Devon will be on the butter-paper, Hereford 
and Kent will guarantee her cider, Hampshire and Wiltshire answer 
for her bacon .... I rather like to think of the red dagger of 
London on the wholesome bottled ales of her great (municipalized) 
breweries, and Maidstone or Rochester, let us say, boasting a special 
reputation for jam or pickles. Good honest food all of it will be, made 
by honest, unsweated women and men, with the pride of broad vales 
and uplands, counties, principalities, and great cities behind it. 

In the contemplation of this delightful vision we may 
leave Mr. Wells. The unconscious irony of the title of 
his dream or revelation, “ New Worlds for Old,” is the 
best guide to its purport. But, after all, old lamps are 
sometimes better than new. 

P. S. 


THE FRENCH NOVEL OF 
TO-DAY 

At no period in the history of French literature has France 
been poorer in novelists than just at the present time. 
England has Thomas Hardy and George Meredith, but 
against such names as these France has no one to set in 
rivalry. It is, of course, unpractical to take the bare date 
of the publication of a book—the “ To-day ” of Miss 
Winifred Stephens—and treat it as the limitation of a 
literary epoch. Huysmans, Zola, and even Alphonse Oaudet 
are as much novelists of to-day as Bazin or Loti, though 
the former are dead. This artificial limitation, which an 
accident might vitiate to-morrow, and thus superannuate 
the claims to be included in her list of any one of the 
novelists, Miss Stephens writes about in “ French Novelists 
of To-day” (John Lane), is not fair to the literature she is 
concerned with. It forces her to ascribe undue eminence 
to insignificant writers, to give a representative character 
to nonentities, and to exaggerate the quality and the import¬ 
ance of what is essentially mediocre, in order that her 
book may have an excuse for existence. English readers 
are liable to be led astray by Miss Winifred Stephens into 
thinking that modern French literature, in the department 
of fiction, has nothing better to show than Paul Bourget or 
Maurice Barres, and, as the reputation of French literature 
of to-day stands deservedly high, the tendency of such an 
erroneous conception would be either to give to Bourget 
and Barresa higher rank than they deserve, or to make one 
think less of contemporary French fiction than it really 
merits. De Goncourt, De Maupassant, Alphonse Daudet, 
Elemir Bourges, Zola, are all writers of to-day. They are the 
giants of the forest, with whose underwood Miss Stephens 
is mainly concerned. There is no more reason for writing 
about Marcel Prevost, Barres, Bazin, and Pierre de Coule- 
vain than about Pierre Louys, or Marcelle Tinayre, or 
Georges de Labruyere—they are none of them the leaders 
of schools, nor do they stand out as novelists of exception¬ 
ally individual gifts. With respect to M. Anatole France, 
it should be remembered that he has always, and on suffi¬ 
cient grounds, disclaimed the title of novelist. Miss 
Stephens tells us in her Preface that a “ veteran in the 
world of letters ” said to her, “ Anatole France and Maurice 
Barr&s are our only living novelists worth writing about.” 
It would, perhaps, be impolite to hint that this anonymous 
veteran must be in his dotage, but it is difficult not to form 
this opinion when one remembers the reservation already 
tnade as to himself by Anatole France, and reflects that the 
real meaning of the word “ novelist” is in its essence “ writer 
of romance.” Who could seriously accord this title to the 
pretentious egoist, the noisy literary clown whom the 


Academy has recently elected to its membership ?—not 
because Maurice Barres could claim to figure on a 
level of intellectual or artistic quality with most dead or 
living immortals, but because when Georges Picquart 
was made a General it was good warfare on the part 
of the reactionary Academy to makes Barres an Acade¬ 
mician. As for M. Edouard Rod, he is, or at least 
was, a Belgian. Neither Bourget, nor Prevost, nor 
Rene Bazin stands for the French novel in the 
sense that Zola, de Goncourt, Alphonse Daudet, and 
Guy de Maupassant did a dozen years ago. They are 
third-rate or fifth-rate survivors of a great epoch which 
they did little or nothing to inspire. Their influence upon 
literature has been practically nil. What have they to tell 
us outside of the commonest yarn-spinning; and what more 
do they mean to the earnest student of French literature 
than do Hall Caine, “ Dick Donovan,” or Conan Doyle to 
the student of our own literature ? The popularity of such 
writers as these has little to do with letters. It is a purely 
commercial question, which concerns the printers’ unions, 
the papermakers, the bookbinders, the lending libraries, 
but has no more literary aspect than the price of potatoes 
or the decline in the birth-rate has a moral aspect. 

There is M. Rene Bazin, for instance, who writes (and 
unless he takes exceptional pains he writes poorly enough) 
for the lower-middle classes of France, the small land- 
owners, the metropolitan and provincial shopkeepers of the 
third or fourth degree, who have not yet fallen victims to 
Dufayel or the Bon Marche, and he would have us believe 
that he is lu et approuve by the clergy. Approved he may 
be by them, but read is doubtful; the practice of the con¬ 
fessional makes it difficult for the clergy to read fiction. If 
he is popular with the lower-middle class, it is because be 
panders, not always artistically, to many of their least 
commendable qualities—their avarice, their unhospitable- 
ness, their artificial patriotism. All Rene Bazin was 
revealed in a cruel study—life-like enough, by the way—. 
which he made of an English governess, “ Miss Ellen.” 
The poor girl, shown over her employer’s garden, admired 
the strawberries and the melons. M. Bazin adds that she 
admired them only because she expected to eat them— 
“ j’observais seulement qu’elle appelait beau ce qui pouvait 
lui servir, et qu’elle se taisait sur le reste.” Miss Ellen is 
dismissed, apparently for not diligently “ reporting ” her 
lazy young pupils, and M. Bazin follows her from the door 
with a bad butler’s grin. A lesson to all such impecunious 
parasites of foreign birth, who have neither the price of a 
pourboire on them, nor the 2fr. 75c. for the purchase of 
a Bazin novel, to aspire to the strawberries and melons of 
a well-to-do French industriel! 

If Bazin be but one degree above zero, where shall we 
place Bourget ? Miss Stephens (if it be Mrs. Stephens, I 
beg her pardon) would place him high, to judge from the 
amount of space that she devotes to him, and she quotes 
Robert Louis Stevenson, whom she calls a “master of 
style,” of having said of Bourget, “ I may admire others 
with all my strength, it is with you I would choose to live.” 
“ Le style e’est l’homme.” But she wisely balances this 
eulogium by quoting, not with absolute disapproval, the 
“ Perfect Snob ” as the title of a review of Bourget’s last 
novel. Bourget is indeed a product, like the snob, of 
democracy. Allowing for certain differences of degree, 
he is the Tittlebat Titmouse of the French novel The 
snob, that hard-to-be-defined tertium quid between 
the nobility and the mobility, proceeding from the 
destruction or the weakening of class distinctions—is a 
consequence of social revolution. There have never 
been so many titles in France as since the decree 
which abolished them. In the sliding scale of modern 
French literature, which has its marichaux (among 
whom Balzac proudly claimed to be), its heroes and 
heroines, its martyrs, its criminals of both sexes, its simple 
gentlemen, and its honest artisans, Paul Bourget is the 
Papal Count One cannot help feeling about him that in 
a sense, which is not meant to be at all offensive, he is 
entirely uneducated.' For instance, had he known any¬ 
thing about geography he would not have been the last 
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Frenchman to discover America—though there will be 
others. What is the use of analysing such an analyst as 
this ? what is the use of disputing the question whether 
Maurice Barres was right or wrong (Miss Winifred Stephens 
says he was wrong) to espouse the Boulangist cause, and to 
oppose in the Chamber the rehabilitation of Alfred 
Dreyfus ? Let us lay the soothing unction to our souls 
that nothing that Maurice Barres ever said, did, or wrote 
matters one farthing dip to any human soul save himself. 
The Academician, whose mistakes in French are shortly, it 
appears, to be made the subject of a monograph by 
one of M. Barres’ contemporaries, the Nationalist, whose 
political methods establish him as one of the most valuable 
assets of the present anti-Nationalist Government, the 
anti-Semite leader who has materially helped to lose every 
battle for that interesting cause, the careful paradoxist who 
might have been manufactured out of a sheet of Mr. Robert 
Hichens’s blotting-paper, after he had written “The 
Green Carnation,” why tell the unsophisticated English 
reader that, as a social, moral, or artistic force, he counts! 
Why speak of him in the same breath with Anatole France, 
who, with all his faults and limitations, has nevertheless 
done some work which will live, or at least deserves to, 
though it cannot be strictly classified as novel-writing ? 
Worst bevue of all, why hint that there can be any com¬ 
parison between the diminutive bourgeois Barres and the 
great aristocrat Chateaubriand ? 

Perhaps it is with the idea of giving importance to her 
subjects that Miss Winifred Stephens supplies her readers 
with an elaborate account of M. Marcel Prevost’s artistic 
methods. Why she should have selected him in pre¬ 
ference to Georges Ohnet, or in what respect either of 
them differs as an artist from the late “ Ouida,” it would be 
difficult to explain. The Marcel Prevosts and the Ouidas 
are always with us, and, until the novel ceases to appeal to 
to the middle-class feminine mind, their sentiments and 
style are certain of survival, being enclosed in a vicious 
circle which passes from the keyhole of my lady’s chamber 
to the kitchen-table, and back again. This is a literary 
phenomenon which has no more importance in France 
than in England. 

Miss Stephens places Pierre Loti last in her list, when 
she might more justly have placed him first. His most 
recent work makes us regret “ Mon frere Yves,” 
“ Matelot,” and “ Pecheurs d'Islande ; ” but he is none the 
less one of the giants. As for Madame “ Pierre de Coule- 
vain,” Miss Stephens quotes a remark made in Paris that 
“ no one in France reads her or knows her.” If this was 
the “ literary veteran,” we may forgive him. 

Rowland Strong. 


THE DISCOVERY 

Due east and west went the high road, a broad, dust- 
coloured ribbon cleaving the trim Midland landscape. 
From where he stood the boy could see it stretching away 
before him, till it was lost over the shoulder of the hillside, 
where already a faint green was veiling the brown of the 
ploughed slopes. On the other fields, too, the grass 
meadows in which the lambs were playing together, a 
stronger colour had begun to show beneath the grey of 
last year’s stubble, and here and there the dark hedgerows 
were dashed with a sudden foam of blossom. From his 
halting-place, this point at which the road dipped to the 
little hollow which was his goal, he could look back over a 
great part of the way by which he had come. It was a 
familiar way enough by this time, yet never travelled by 
him without some sense of mystery, of adventure, and 
(a little strangely perhaps in this connection) a kind of 
consolatory peace. But the Roman road held in the boy’s 
life a place apart, not easily to be explained. 

In the distance—miles upon miles away it seemed, though 
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as a fact it was not more than eight or nine—the roofs and 
spires of the town still showed like faint smoke on the 
horizon; above them all the tower of the school from 
which the boy had but now been set free. He turned his 
face resolutely from it, and began to run down the hill. 
At the foot was a farmhouse and a disused gravel-pit in a 
field that was entered by a gate on the left-hand side of 
the road. This was the end of his journey. 

Years afterwards he was to remember that afternoon as 
one on which the peculiar magic of this secret haunt of 
his was more than commonly manifest. The fam i li ar 
aspects of the place, the close turf, the ragged sides of the 
pit, tawny yellow at the edge, especially seen against the 
clear sky, even the clang of the gate swinging-to behind 
him—these things had never before seemed so intimate, so 
comforting. He flung himself face forward at full length 
upon the side of the pit, burying his hands in the grass, 
and putting his cheek so close to the ground that he could 
feel the reflected warmth of it beating back on him full of 
the undefinable earthy smell—the special breath, as it 
were, of this one spot, unlike any other—that always affected 
so strangely. 

For a long time he lay thus, motionless, thinking of 
nothing, but content only to let the happy associations of the 
place sink into him with that delightful sensation of peace 
which, whatever his mood, they never failed to produce. 
It had always been so, ever since the half-holiday afternoon 
years ago when he was quite small, and had found it for 
the first time, coming upon it unexpectedly at the end of 
one of those long solitary walks of his, of which even then 
he had been so fond. After that first discovery it had 
become his chosen refuge from the troubles of a rather 
lonely and miserable school-life. Fortunately no one else 
seemed to know of what to some would have been its sole 
attraction, which he himself had only by accident found on 
a second visit—the scraps of broken pottery, Roman and 
British, that were to be unearthed here and there among 
the gravel, showing its origin as a station on the great road. 
So he was always sure of being alone. But there was 
something in its charm for him beyond mere solitude, some¬ 
thing strangely more human. The boy could hardly, even 
to himself, have given this thought a definite expression ; 
but unconsciously he had come to look upon the Roman 
field as though it had been actually the home of a friend to 
whose sympathy he could turn certainly for consolation. 
It filled for him the place that the living comrade, longed 
for with such lonely heart-aching, could never hold ; had 
come to be indeed, in a sense, that other self which his 
own brooding and over-sensitive nature had always so 
passionately and vainly desired. It was the balm of com¬ 
panionship, idealised and half-fanciful, as of the embodied 
genius of the place, that was comforting him now as it had 
done before in many of his desolate moods. 

He lay so still that presently the rabbits, which had 
scuffled away at his coming, began cautiously to peer from 
their burrows again. One by one he saw them hop very 
silently out into the sunshine, pausing each on the thres¬ 
hold for an anxious instant, long ears curiously pricked, 
and nostrils aquiver against the wind. Soon the whole 
slope was astir with their odd, mechanical-looking move¬ 
ments, till suddenly the most venturesome dislodged a 
fragment of something hard, which fell tinkling from stone 
to stone, and on the instant the whole company had 
vanished panic-stricken. 

But the noise had roused the boy too. He sat up, 
noticing as he did so the position of what had fallen, a 
gleam of dull red upon the sand at the foot of the pit. 
Samian ware; it was a find ! The sight of it woke 
all at once a quite different feeling within him, the 
primitive, universal excitement of the treasure-hunter, 
the instinct of hide-and-seek. Yes, it was that exactly that 
gave the simpler element to the double fascination of this 
place that bad once formed part of all the mystery and 
magnificence of Rome. The very contrast with its present 
aspect, so silent and deserted in the sunshine, did but make 
more wonderful the uncertainty of what message from the 
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past a chance look might reveal, or of what, at that very 
moment perhaps, one had passed over, hidden only by the 
slightest covering that a touch would have dispersed. In 
a secret comer of the boy’s study at school he guarded 
jealously a little store of these—a clasp, a battered coin or 
two, even a rusty spear. Small wonder that, while he 
scrambled eager-eyed about the shifting slope of sand and 
gravel, the old pit should seem changed. It was no longer 
only a refuge for his dreams, it had become itself a dream, 
full of glorious possibilities. It was El Dorado, John 
Silver’s Island, the Cave of Ali Baba, and something better 
than all these, more intimate to the boy himself; as though 
indeed, the old Romans had hidden their forgotten 
treasures just here with the very purpose that he, and he 
only, should discover them. Thrillingly, one seemed at 
the thought almost to touch their actual fingers. 

It was upon him now—this feeling of expectation, of sus¬ 
pense, stronger than he ever before remembered it. Often 
in the solitary hours that he had spent here he had had 
the fancy that he was being observed, that the dead lords 
of the place were still present, very close about him, so 
that at any moment an unexpected turn might surprise 
them, watching. To-day, as soon as he began to search, 
he was almost overpoweringly conscious of this. He had 
stooped to gather the piece that had fallen (a fragment of a 
Samian cup, dull-red, with a pattern of raised leaves) 
when all at once the feeling became so insistent that he 
stood up, straightening himself uneasily, for the first time a 
little afraid. Somehow the very silence seemed to have 
grown strange, to have taken suddenly a new significance. 
The rabbits had disappeared ; there was nothing before 
him but the empty, sun-steeped quarry on three sides, and 
behind and beyond it the quiet English country, where far 
away a few sheep were leisurely cropping the new grass. 
And yet—had not something moved, ever so slightly, 
there, close beside him, where a white gleam, the lip of a 
broken vase perhaps, now showed half buried in the sand 
to his left ? He. had not noticed this before, but the move¬ 
ment, if indeed there had been one, and not merely the 
shadow of a passing cloud, had drawn his eyes. His 
heart was beating unreasonably fast as he went towards it. 

And then—the wonderful thing happened that was ever 
afterwards to set that day of his life apart from all others, 
that (as he came to look back upon it) seemed in some way 
to explain what had before been strange in the influence 
upon him of the place. For, as he put out his hand to 
touch it, he saw the gleaming thing suddenly for what it 
was—no vase, but the bones of a skeleton arm thrust 
outwards from the sand, the slender, undeveloped bones 
of a child—a lad perhaps of his own age—and upon them, 
where the wrist had been, a narrow circlet of bronze. 
For a long moment the boy stood staring, white-faced, then 
with an involuntary cry he saw that the whole ledge of sand 
from which the arm came was beginning to move. 

It slipped downwards and fell, breaking in a little 
avalanche about his feet, and there before him lay, 
uncovered, the figure whose burial-place this had been. 
It lay upon its side, one arm upon which also was a bracelet 
like the first, thrown across the breast where the small ribs 
had fallen in, crushed by the centuries-long weight above 
them. In the sand and gravel upon which it lay were 
other things—beads of a strange blue colour, and a brooch, 
of which the pin, thick with the rust of two thousand years, 
still moved in the clasp within which the dead fingers, so 
infinitely far away, had fastened it. So the secret of the 
place was told ; he had found him, this other boy who had 
been his friend, whose possessions these once were. Very 
reverently he took them in his own hands ; and, as he did 
so, surely before the magic of their last human touch had 
left them, did not he, too, catch for one blinding instant a 
vision of that mysterious life from which they came to him, 
as it were, still warm. For an instant only, then the link 
was broken. He looked round him, shivering a little and 
bewildered, as one awakened suddenly out of a dream. 
Hq was quite alone. 

Arthur Eckersley. " 


LONDON’S LOST MAY-DAY 

Is London to lose its May-day as completely as it did 
when under the yoke of those Puritans who hacked down 
Maypoles, and also, it may be recalled, made it illegal for 
a mother to kiss her child on the Sabbath ? Is the domi¬ 
nation of the devils of hustle and gain to win a triumph 
over the charming old popular street merry-makings, even 
more enduring than that won by the Covenanter ? It looks 
like it. Within living memory the London chimney¬ 
sweepers on each May-day put off for the nonce what 
Charles Lamb called the “ obscuring darkness and double 
night of their forlorn disguisement,” to assume a moving 
habitation of verdant green, escorted through the street 
by pipe and drum. Was any Jack-in-the-Green seen in 
London town last Friday ? Within two memories, pretty 
milkmaids, “ in comely colours drest,” and bearing a 
“garland” consisting of an erection of polished silver 
plate decorated with ribbons and posies of fresh flowers, 
danced before the doors of their customers’ houses. The 
motor-’bus to-day would make short work of dancing milk¬ 
maids, if indeed even a milkmaid should have the heart to 
dance in the blue reek of petrol-fumes by which we have 
replaced the clear air breathed by our grandfathers. 

In that clear air, untainted by the poisonous exhalations 
of “ progress,” and in the leisure of their reasonable lives, 
those grandfathers lived a jolly town existence undreamt 
of by their anrcmic descendants. Where we have foul 
smells, pestilent dust, the clanging roar of an Inferno, and 
life taken at hurricane pace, the Londoner of old enjoyed— 
yes, actually enjoyed—his streets. For three hundred years 
he danced round his London Maypoles every First of May. 
Then came the Puritan interlude. Then as far back as we 
can see, even to Chaucer’s time, his May shafts stand 
surrounded with their merry throng. 

To take the older chronicles first. How splendid was 
the pageant by which the restoration of Maypoles was 
inaugurated in London on the First of May, 1661: 

Let me declare to yon (says the writer of a rare tract) the 
manner in general of that stately cedar erected in the Strand, one 
hundred and thirty-four foot high, commonly called the Maypole, 
upon the cost of the parishioners there adjacent, and the gracious 
consent of his cacred Majesty with the illustrious Prince, the Duke of 
York. This tree was a most choice and remarkable piece. 

The “ remarkable piece ” was brought with a streamer 
flourishing before it, with drums beating all the way, and 
other sorts of music. The “ handy-man ” of the day was 
called in to erect it, as it was supposed that landsmen 
could not possibly raise it. So the Lord High Admiral of 
England commanded twelve seamen to the task, and 
after three great crowns had been brought by three men, 
bare-headed, with more drums and music, then, to the 
sound of trumpets, the pole was raised, and the shouts of 
the people “ did ring throughout all the Strand.” 

Next came a Morice dance, with “ Tabor and Pipe as 
the ancient Musick,” round the pole; the dancers, who 
were finely decked in purple scarfs and “ half shirts,” there¬ 
after dancing “the rounds of their liberty.” And as 
a perpetual honour to seamen, and to give light in 
dark nights, and to shine “ so long as the pole stands,” 
three great lanthoms were hung on the pole, one for the 
Lord High Admiral of England, one for the Vice-Admiral, 
and the third for the Rear-Admiral. So London had 
again a Maypole worthy of the city’s state, and, says our 
chronicler: 

Little children did much rejoice, and ancient people did clap their 
hands, saying golden days began to appear. 

In its old age, in 1717, the Maypole, then falling into 
decay, found honourable retreat, at the request of Sir Isaac 
Newton, in a park in Essex, where it supported the largest 
telescope then in existence, and which measured 125ft. in 
length. 

History is dumb as. to what became of the three great 
lanthorns, the “ three honours ” of English seamen ( which 
were to shine bn the wild and brawling Strand of the 
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Restoration. But that their light was needed is shown by 
the fact that, six years after the splendid erection of the 
Maypole, one Mr. Robert Perceval was found lying dead 
near its site, with a deep wound in his breast, and “ his 
sword, drawn and bloody, lying beside him.” He was but 
nineteen years old, and had fought as many duels as he had 
lived years. 

Yet another London Maypole made some figure in those 
Restoration days. This was the Drury Lane Maypole, set 
up by a smith, at the north end of little Drury Lane, to 
commemorate his daughter’s good luck in marrying George 
Monk while he was but a private gentleman, and in sharing 
his elevation to the dukedom of Albemarle—whereby hung 
a pretty tale and three trials at the Bar of the King’s 
Bench, opponents of the new Duchess asserting that she 
possessed a prior husband, yet alive, in the person of one 
Thomas Ratford with whom she had 

Lived at the Three Spanish Gipsies, in the New Exchange, and 
sold wash-balls, gloves, and such things. 

We do not hear whether the Drury Lane Maypole took 
part in the King’s Bench trials; but assuredly it may claim 
to be the only Maypole intimately associated with a bigamy 
case. 

London’s most famous Maypole—famous for the tragedy 
that brought about its deposition, and for the high comedy 
of its final destruction—was that of the “shaft” on 
Cornhill, fixed every May-day morning before the south 
door of the Church of St. Andrews, the steeple of which 
it out-topped, the church thereby coming to be known as 
St. Andrew Undersha/t. Chaucer, himself a Londoner 
born, mentions this (the earliest known of London’s May- 
poles) when he speaks of a vain boaster : 

Right well aloft, and high ye bear your head, 

As ye would bear the great shaft of Cornhill. 

During some two hundred years the London lads and 
lasses played their “May games” round the towering 
shaft, until the tragic occurrences of Evil May-day, as the 
First of May, 1517, was named. For at that time there was 
great jealousy in the city against foreign artificers, and 
these sixteenth-century Tariff Reformers had lusty ways 
with them. On April 28th, says Stowe : 

Divers yong men of the citie picked quarels with certaine strangers 
as they passed along the streets, some they smote and buffetted, and 
some they threw in the channell: for which the Lord Maior sent 
some of the Englishmen to prison. 

Then suddenly rose a secret rumour, and “ no man could 
tell how it began,” that on May-day next following “ the 
citie would slay all the aliens.” This rumour coming to 
the King’s Council, the Lord Cardinal on May Eve sent 
for the Mayor and bade him preserve the city’s peace. 
The City Fathers met in the Guildhall at seven o’clock that 
evening, and Sir Thomas Moore and the Recorder brought 
them back word at the Guildhall at half-past eight that no 
man after nine of the clock should stir out of his house, 
but himself and his servants stay within shut doors till nine 
o’clock of the May morning. Conceive our modern 
London commanded to keep itself and its servants within 
doors from nine at night till nine the next morning ! The 
Guildhall Conference having broken up, it being then near 
nine o’clock, an Alderman, one Sir John Munday : 

Foond two young men in Cheape playing at the bucklers, and a great 
many of young men looking on them. 

And Sir John bidding them desist, the ’prentices cried: 

“ Prentices, prentices, clubs, clubs! ” and out at every door came 
clubs and other weapons .... and forth came serving-men, 
watermen, courtiers, and others, so that by eleven of the clocke there 
were in Cheape six or seven hundred. 

And then the vigil of “ Evil May-day ” merged into th e 
famous midnight rio of the day itself. The “ Counter ” 
prison was broken open. Sir Thomas Moore, taking stand 
at £t. Martin’s Gate, vainly desired the “ rebellous rout to 
ceafce 5 ” then Were sbr'e hurt, houses and unhappy French¬ 
men were “ spoyled,” and <the May morning ri6t held till 



three o’clock, when the Mayor, overpowering the mob, no 
less than three hundred were sent to Newgate, the Tower, 
and the Counters. The Lieutenant of the Tower, by the 
way, “shot off certain peeces of ordnance against the 
city ; ” but, says Stowe, “ did no great hurt" 

On May 4th following the Duke of Norfolk entered the 
city with 1,300 men ; and the prisoners were brought 
through the streets 

Tyed in ropes some men, some lads bat of thirteen or forteen years 
old. 

Thirteen were adjudged to be hanged, drawn, and 
quartered, and ten pair of movable gallows were set up, to 
go on wheels 

From street to street and from doore to doore, whereas the prisoners 
were to be executed. 

The Tudors encouraged no nonsense about humanitarian 
executions ; if they hung and quartered a man it was for 
good reasons, and they were careful to let his fellow- 
subjects know it, and to give them a good view of the 
deterrent painfulness of the operation. So on the seventh 
day after the black May-day, divers adjudged to die were 
drawn on hurdles to the standard on Cheape, and there 
the hangings began ; but no sooner had the first been 
executed than a respite came from the King, and his 
Majesty and many lords, on May 13th following, came to 
Westminster Hall, whither the prisoners were brought, 

Bound in ropes, in a ranke, one after another, in their shirts and 
every one had a halter about his necke, being in number 400 men and 11 
women. Then the King, after admonishment, gave pardon, the gallows 
were taken down, and the citizens kept for ever after on May Eve “ a 
strong watch in armour in remembrance of Evill May-day.” 

The curious may read a fine old ballad in which the whole 
story is told; and there we learn that the ’prentices made so 
great a slaughter of “ foreign strangers in the street ” that 
all the “ channels ” ran with blood, and that the wild youth 
of London were at last awed by the simple expedient of 

.... hundreds bang'd by martial law 
On sign-posts at their master’s door. 

The ballad of the period seems to have savoured some¬ 
what of the posters of our own £d. Press, but Stowe’s sober 
account finds confirmation in the fact that Chaucer’s shaft 
of Cornhill lay unreared, hung up on iron hooks over the 
doors of the houses in Shaft Alley for nearly fifty years, from 
this evil May-day until in 1552 its long existence was ended 
in high comedy. For then a curate, preaching at Paul’s 
Cross, denounced the Maypole as no less than an idol. 
Wherefore the neighbours, greatly moved by the curate’s 
sermon, and, says Stowe, “ after they dined to make them¬ 
selves strong,” fell upon the shaft, sawing it in pieces ; and 
thus, concludes our chronicler, was “his [the curate’s] 
idoll .... mangled and after burned.” This 
frenzied attack on Cornhill’s historic shaft recalls the 
description by another sixteenth-century writer of the town 
and village Maypole as a “ stinking idol.” 

Saner things, as we have seen, came in with the Restora¬ 
tion, and the Londoner recovered and retained his May- 
poles for another three hundred years. At least one 
London Maypole is known to have survived till about 1795, 
standing near Vauxhall Road, and being “ much frequented, 
particularly by milkmaids.” If we may credit with 
accuracy the writer of some pleasant verses, dated May 4th, 
1825, and beginning : 

In London thirty years ago, 

When pretty milk-maids went about, 

It was a goodly sight to sec 
Their May-day Pageant all drawn out— 

the decline of London’s May-day set in as early as the 
opening of the nineteenth century. Our modern creators of 
pageants might do worse than restore some of the glories 
and jollity of his lost May-day to the. denuded Londoner 
of 1908. , 

• • . G. M. Godden. 
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SHORTER REVIEWS 

The Saints in Art, with their Attributes and Symbols alpha¬ 
betically arranged. By Margaret E. Tabor. With 
Twenty Illustrations. (Methuen, 3s. 6d. net.) 

Not long ago the Professors of a well-known School of 
Art were heard to express great surprise at the erudition of 
a bystander who alluded to a picture of an ancient bearded 
man accompanied by a lion and a Cardinal’s hat as a St. 

t erome, without any previous consultation of a catalogue, 
fiss Tabor’s handy little volume is, therefore, likely to 
meet “a felt want.” The stories of the Saints which she 
gives do not pretend to be more than adequate to explain 
most pictures in which they figure—and she attains her 
object. Though in her small catalogue of some two 
hundred and fifty Saints and Patriarchs she necessarily 
omits a vast number represented in painting alone, she 
manages to include some dozen or more, locally celebrated, 
which are often omitted in much more comprehensive 
catalogues. Such are the Bergamesque Saints, Alexander 
and Adelaide; St. Giovanni Colombini; and St. Torpe or 
Torpet of Pisa. “La Jussienne” may prove a useful 
explanation of St. Mary of Egppt, but we distrust 
“ Apolline ” as a French form of Apollonia, and must 
deny that “ Diego ” is Spanish for Didacus. Once again, 
Triphon, Triphone, Trifo, or Trifone is not Italian for 
Tryphonius. " El puto Triphone ” is the little boy with 
the singing basilisk; nor is the Latin form of his name 
Tryphonius, any more than that of the philosopher’s 
is “ Platonius.” It isTripho ; the “ Acta Sancti Triphonis ” 
should prevent this common error. Surely any one with 
sufficient intelligence to look at pictures might guess that 
“ Mattias ” is a form of Matthias, without being told so, in a 
book, which only gives the foreign names of some few 
saints. Miss Tabor must, by the way, insert the “ h ” 
in her next edition, it has dropped out of the English 
form in her index. Since she names Fra Angelico 
as a painter of the martyrdom of St. Cosmo and St. 
Damian, it would have been more logical to add to her 
list the names of their brothers, Antimus, Leontinus, and 
Euprepius, and especially of the two youngest, the two 
exquisite figures which alone appear alive in the well- 
known last panel of the predella, the only one of the series 
which is in the Louvre ; for she does include in her list 
the names of other “ Companions.” 

In fact, Miss Tabor’s defects, such as they are, are 
those common to the numerous ladies of literary and 
artistic tastes, quite qualified to write useful and pleasant 
volumes on their favourite subjects. They cannot make 
up their minds what their exact object is, and carry it 
out. If Miss Tabor intended to produce a pocket-book, 
she should have sacrificed her nicely chosen illustra¬ 
tions, and substituted for them succinct descriptions of 
such easily described garments as the dalmatic and the 
scapular, so useful in distinguishing—the first, deacon 
saints—and the second, the Confessors of the Religious 
Orders which wear scapulars, from those which do not. 
If she intended her book for reference at home, she might 
have added with advantage a vast number more names and 
attributes, with very little extra trouble. Nevertheless we 
welcome her nice little book, and our criticisms must be 
taken as a mark of appreciation, and we hope that they 
may be useful in indicating the line of improvement, when 
she prepares her second edition. 

Records of Stirring Times — 1726-1822. By the Authoress 
of “ Old Days in Diplomacy.” (W. Heinemann, 10s. 
net.) 

The editing and publishing of old letters is not always 
commendable or even defensible, however interesting they 
may be, unless two conditions are fulfilled—the clearing 
up of undetermined points of history and the filling of 
lacunce in hitherto ragged stories. This book of records 
is more than justified ; it would have been a sin not to have 
given them forth, for they enlarge the knowledge on 
several debatable points, and dot the i’s and cross the t’s 


of much that has been guesswork. The actual owner of 
the many letters reproduced is the granddaughter of 
Queen Charlotte’s Vice-Chamberlain, Colonel Disbrowe (a 
variation of Desborough), the close friend and adviser of 
the family of George III. Her father’s eldest sister 
married Sir Herbert Taylor, the confidential secretary, 
consecutively, of the Duke of York, George III., Queen 
Charlotte, and William IV. The letters are varied in 
value and matter—some trivial and of merely domestic 
interest, others of considerable State import. They are 
written by Queen Charlotte, King George, the Princess 
Elizabeth, and most of the notabilities about the Court of 
the period. One obtains a very intimate insight into the 
political intrigues of the day, and more than one or two 
open issues are explained, so as to make the shadowy 
history of those stirring times more lucid and understand¬ 
able. The editing, by M. Montgomery Campbell, leaves 
nothing to be desired, and there is a full and useful index. 

Women of Florence. By Isidoro del Lungo. Translated 
by Mary C. Steegmann. (Chatto and Windus, 7s.6d. 
net.) 

To gain a true insight into the cause and effect of historical 
events we must step aside from the high-road of politics, 
where our eyes are dazzled and blinded by the progress of 
kings and the tramp of armies, and penetrate into those 
obscure byways where dwells the nameless multitude of 
humbler folk who live and die unknown to fame. History 
as a rule is a record of prominent personages, written, 
moreover, from the point of view of man alone. The 
“ Women of Florence ” is a historical study of a different 
nature. In this delightful collection of stories Professor 
del Lungo deals not with the exploits of the noble and the 
mighty. He gives us instead glimpses of the intimate life 
of the men and women—chiefly the women—of that day, 
wives and mothers and maidens who played their modest 
parts in the drama of life and died, as they had lived, 
unknown. With this object Professor del Lungo has 
investigated sources of information ignored or lightly 
passed over by the official historian—those family archives, 
domestic papers and records, inventories of wedding 
outfits and household property which now possess such 
inestimable value in enabling us to reconstruct the inner 
history of a bygone time. Here, indeed, the actual woman 
is revealed with all her frailties and virtues, her prejudices, 
loves and hatreds. And how much more alive she is than 
the great queens and dames of high lineage whose fortunes 
are told and retold in the pages of history ! What a clear 
idea we get of her relation to man from the farewell letter 
of the Florentine mother to her daughter on the eve of her 
marriage ! Many and stringent are the injunctions given 
to the young bride as to her future conduct towards her 
lord—the second of these commandments being that she 
should 

Seek to know what viands he most prefers at dinner and at sapper 
and see that these be prepared for him. And if it should happen that 
those dishes do not please thee, I would have thee, nevertheless, feign 
as though they did please thee ; for it is seemly that a wife should 
conform unto the tastes of her husband. 

Not a few of the other twelve admonitions given by this 
wise and gentle dame would kindle the wrath of the 
emancipated woman of to-day. But such rules came out 
of the heart and out of the reality of life. 

Del Lungo is a historian of distinction, and his book is 
no mere compilation of dates and facts ; indeed, we occa¬ 
sionally feel the lack of precise information in the shape of 
dates and authorities. He is a scholar and a classic, and 
this probably accounts for the florid style of his writing, 
which is not quite suited to the description of the trivial 
particulars and details of family affairs. Nevertheless, in 
some measure perhaps owing to the skill of Miss Steegmann, 
who has adapted rather than translated the original Italian 
to suit the English taste, the book is singularly attractive. 
The illustrations, too, some in colour and some In half-tope, 
and the binding, which is copied from a late cinquecento 
pattern, are worthy of the letterpress. 
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Vie de Michel-Ange. By Romain Rolland. (Hachette, 
2f.) 

It is a terrible and pathetic picture that is drawn for us by 
M. Rolland of the great spirit of the Italian Renaissance. 
The little book is designed on strange lines, for it seeks to 
communicate to us the author’s sympathy with Michael 
Angelo by throwing into lurid relief all the weakness of his 
personality, all the misery, mental and physical, of a man 
for whom his genius was too great. Michael Angelo, says 
M. Rolland, was a being strangled and buffeted by an 
outrageous and overweening spirit of Art within him. 
Neither his mind nor his body, neither his natural disposi¬ 
tion nor his natural ambitions, were those of this spirit, and 
it was almost in spite of himself that the morbid, pusil¬ 
lanimous man was forced to become the great, the 
stupendous artist Not that be fought against his genius ; 
on the contrary, he spent himself, wore himself out, in a 
furious endeavour to keep pace with it. But the inherent 
weakness of the man prevented the artist from carrying out 
his projects. The utter indecision of character of the proud 
and sensitive burgess of Florence made him as bad a master 
to the genius as even Pope Julius himself, with his ever- 
varying schemes and gusts of savage fury. Inherited ten¬ 
dencies in the man, whose father and brothers were brutal 
and grasping, subserviency, vaccillation, suspicion, panic, 
ill-temper—these were the foes of the divine inspiration 
which was imprisoned with them in one overwrought body. 
Yet it seemed as though that body drew fire from the spirit, 
and that the same purifying flame drove out the weaker 
qualities of the man. For in the actual service of his Art 
his patience and his devotion were unending. Only the 
bitterness of unaccomplished tasks pursued him to the end. 

We have heard so much of Michael Angelo the artist— 
so little of Michael Angelo the man. And M. Rolland 
has succeeded well in this book; for, to realise the intensity 
of suffering through which the man went, which would 
never have been his save for the artist in him, is to know 
the man, and thereby to understand the artist. And in the 
figure of “ Night ” we can read the weary waiting for that 
day, which the artist dreaded as the end of human 
endeavour, and for which the man longed as the beginning 
of divine rest: 

Beata l'alma, ove non corre tempo! 

Kafir Socialism. By Dudley Kidd. (A. and C. Black, 
7s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Kidd's name is already closely associated with the 
intimate study of the Kafir by his two previous books, 
“The Essential Kafir” and “Savage Childhood." The 
present book is intended to be an Introduction to the Study 
of the Native Problem in South Africa, and consequently, 
has politics as its base rather than ethnology or anthro¬ 
pology. The two latter sciences, of course, are prominent 
in the book, but only as the means or guide by which the 
solution to the Political Problem may be reached. 

As an Introduction to the Problem the book is neces¬ 
sarily short; but there is no scamping of detail where 
detail is necessary for the satisfactory proof of the author’s 
point. When Mr. Kidd publishes—as he undoubtedly 
should—an exhaustive work on the same subject, there 
should be at once a most interesting and complete treatise 
on a subject that is as important as it is fascinating—a 
work at once welcome to the philosophical student, and 
absolutely necessary to the politician and builder of 
Empire. 

Mr. Kidd divides his book into two parts—Kafir Social¬ 
ism, and The Dawn of Individualism. In the first he 
discusses primitive Socialism, Kafir conceptions of justice, 
and the native franchise ; in the second he deals with the 
education of the Kafir, and offers constructive criticism as 
regards the future development of the race, and the solu¬ 
tion of the native problem. We have, then, a study that 
is at once retrospective and prospective ; at the same time, 
contemporary conditions (as is only natural) hold their own 
in the horizon of the author. 

On the first page Mr. Kidd makes sure of his position, 


for he offers a definition of that vexed and doubtful term 
Socialism, and the use of the word throughout the book 
must be understood in those terms. He says : 

The word Socialism is used in these pages to connote an organisa¬ 
tion of society in which the means of life—whether production, distri¬ 
bution, or protection—are held in collective ownership. 

Whether this definition is adequate or no need not be dis¬ 
cussed here. Such a discussion may be left to Fabians and 
other philosophic Socialists. But there does arise a 
question in connection with this definition which is most 
germane to the subject of review. That under the Clan- 
system of the Kafirs all goods, means of life, and even life 
itself are held in collective ownership for the good of the 
Clan, and ultimately of the Tribe, is evident and unde¬ 
niable. So far the kafirs are indubitably Socialists. But 
beyond this Socialism there is something else. This 
Socialistic tenure is subject absolutely to the will and 
judgment—too often, perhaps, to the caprice—of the 
paramount chief, and in this aspect the Kafirs are subject 
to an autocracy as unquestioned and irresponsible as it is 
possible to conceive. There is no “government of the 
people by the people for the people.” Such an idea is, 
according to Mr. Kidd’s reiterated statements, entirely 
hostile to true Kafir thought, and is only to be found among 
the “ half-baked ” educated Kafir, who has shaken off all 
Clan duties. Mr. Kidd would draw a hard-and-fast line 
between this Democracy and the true Socialism of the 
Kafir, and consequently readers, in order truly to appre¬ 
ciate his meaning and point, will have to keep constantly 
before them his definition of the word in use : 

The Native Problem is the problem of the native. This is so obvious 
when once stated, that one would be ashamed to say it unless it were 
so constantly forgotten. Before we can understand the bearings of 
the Native Problem, we must study native customs and thought. 

These words in Mr. Kidd’s preface show the line of his whole 
argument, and he judges the good or evil effect of our 
“ Reforms ” not only by the evident actual results on the 
subjects of our experiments, but by the attitude towards 
those reforms of the subjects themselves. For example, 
we have at any rate emasculated, if not entirely destroyed, 
the Clan system, and the result is that we are not thanked 
for our efforts; nor, on the other hand, have we succeeded 
(speaking generally) in improving the Kafir in spite of him¬ 
self. That we should be thanked by the Kafir for improving 
him was, of course, not to be expected. He is evidently 
most conservative and stationary by nature, and lives and 
rules by tradition. But that we should have improved 
him in spite of himself, if he was capable of improvement, 
might surely be expected. That he is capable of improve¬ 
ment Mr. Kidd proves quite conclusively in the chapters 
“ The Education of the Kafir ” and “ Can the Ethiopian 
Change his Skin,” but it is equally clear that such improve¬ 
ment is in spite of our methods rather than because of 
them. The fatal mistake which we seem to have made in 
our dealings with the Kafir is, according to Mr. Kidd, that 
we have consistently tinkered with symptoms and not gone 
to the causes of the evils which we have set about to cure, 
and that we have striven for uniformity of legislation for a 
race whom different environment has transformed or 
varied into quite divergent natures. Adaptation to environ¬ 
ment has produced such great changes among this 
migratory race that whereas, for example, at King Williams- 
town the natives are quite ready for the Glen Grey Act 
dealing with land tenure, their cousins in Natal have 
developed along quite different lines, and the Act would 
be neither “ welcome or useful.” In this connection Mr. 
Kidd notices a strange phenomenon. In his personal 
research among the Kafirs he has noticed that the further 
south they have penetrated the lower they have sunk in 
the social scale, and he states that the Kafir in Cape Colony 
is degenerate as compared with the Kafir of Nyassa or 
Tanganyika. 

After all this destructive criticism by Mr. Kidd of our 
education of and legislation for the Kafir—by-the-bye, he 
is convinced that the franchise is not wanted by the Kafir, 
and would be an immense weapon for harm in his hands— 
some constructive criticism will be demanded by his 
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readers. This he gives us in his last chapter; and here we 
feel that the limits of his book as an introduction have 
hampered him. At the same time he gives in the Preface 
a very valid excuse for thus confining his discussion : 

There is a further and final reason for not attempting a complete 
discussion of the Native Problem. It is a most unsuitable time to make 
such an attempt, because the present Liberal Government, by reser¬ 
ving the affairs of the Kafirs in the Transvaal and Orange River Colony 
for its own special care, and by interfering in the native affairs of 
Natal, is virtually stifling discussion ; for what colonist cares to waste 
his time in presenting a reasoned statement of his views concerning 
a thousand details of administration when he has every reason for 
feeling certain that the party that meditates interference in the 
domestic affairs of South Africa will be guided not by facts and sound 
sense, but by the uninformed sentiment of “ moral experts ’’ ? 

At the same time, we are given at least one most fruitful 
suggestion—the foundation of an Ethnological Bureau, 
which, from the close and careful study of the folk-lore, 
tradition, religion, and customs of the Kafir, may reason¬ 
ably be expected to arrive within an appreciable distance 
of the Kafir mode of thought, and so may be of immense 
assistance in legislating for him in such a way as may at 
the same time give him the boasted British justice, and yet 
not appear to him to be hopelessly unjust. 

As Mr. Kidd says, it is difficult for the white man to 
think black, but it is certain that until he does he can never 
hope to succeed in his well-meant efforts to develop and 
improve the Kafir. 


FICTION 

Marolz. By John Ayscough. (Constable, 6 s.) 

It is very rarely that we find in a present-day novel the 
qualities that combine to make “ Marotz ” a great book. 
Simplicity and spiritual force have no place in the number 
of tricks and mannerisms which constitute the so-called 
technique of novel-writing. Our ears are troubled with 
much violent writing about intellectual bullies and the 
emotionally insane, and our eager vivisectors would have 
us believe that the human mind is a place of harsh and 
perpetual clamour, where vice wages endless war with 
prudence. It is pleasant to leave all this hysterical clever¬ 
ness behind us and to read the life of a good woman as 
Mr. John Ayscough has told it with a simplicity which in 
itself is sufficient to make the book before us unconventional. 
In spite of thi9 quality, however, we were surprised 
after reading the book to find on reflection how lacking in 
sensation had been the life which Mr. Ayscough had made so 
interesting. Marotz is born of noble Sicilian blood, and 
she is beautiful. This we should have known even if the 
author had not told us. When she is seventeen she enters 
a small convent as a postulant, but leaves it after two years 
because she is not sure that she has a vocation. She 
marries a bad man, but soon separates from her husband 
and brings up her son until he reaches years of indiscretion, 
when he falls under the influence of his father, and is only 
saved from utter corruption by the latter’s tragic death. 
We leave Marotz when she is about to marry the man who 
has always loved her. All this is simple enough, and even 
the majority of the events we have enumerated are rather 
mentioned than described. For it is spiritual and emotional 
happenings that interest Mr. Ayscough, and it is with their 
aid that he has given us a portrait of a woman, so 
beautifully and truthfully drawn that we must include 
Marotz in the small number of fictional characters 
who have become more real for us than the men 
and women who share our conscious life. Nor is 
it only in his treatment of his principal character 
that the author shows his deep understanding of human 
nature. 11 Marotz ” contains at least a score of portraits 
which startle us with their vividness and their lack of 
conventional values. “ Poor Sister,” the foundress of 
the convent, with her ready gift of loving and her gentle 
humour; San Vito, the blunt grandfather of Marotz, 
whose death affords one of the finest chapters of the 
book ; Hals, her philosophic father; Maso, the miserly 


robber ; and Piccolo, her ardent, wayward son, are just 
a few of the men and women whose images stay in our 
memory and increase our obligation to the author. As 
we have suggested, Mr. Ayscough handles these characters 
in a quite unconventional way, and for the practised 
reader of novels who has acquired the habit of deducing 
the contents of each page from the course of events 
on the page preceding it “ Marotz ” provides endless 
surprises. And yet there is no straining after the unusual 
nor is there any passionate recording of the common¬ 
place. It is merely that Mr. Ayscough adopts a point 
of view to which our sheep-like novelists have not 
accustomed us, and that he has the power to convince us 
that his resulting impressions are as accurate as they are 
stimulating. There is something of the same freshness in 
his style, which, at its best, is quite admirable, though here 
and there it shows traces of the malign influence of foreign 
languages. We must mention, too, that there are some 
striking descriptions of Sicilian scenery, though this is, as 
it always should be, carefully subordinated to the cha¬ 
racters who hold the stage. And, finally, there is Marotz. 
Her we have not endeavoured to describe, for it would 
seem like an impertinence to condense the author’s loving 
study into the limits of a review. We have narrated the 
bare facts of her story, and we must refer those who wish 
to meet and love the living woman herself to Mr. 
Ayscough’s work. Here we will content ourselves with 
noticing that “ Marotz ” is dedicated by permission to the 
King of Sweden. We hope his Majesty deserves it. 

The Fifth Queen Crowned. By Ford Madox Hueffer. 

(Eveleigh Nash, 6s.) 

This is, apparently, the third of a series of novels dealing 
with the life of Henry VIII.’s fifth Queen, Katharine 
Howard. Not that there is anything in the book itself, 
except its general air of incompleteness, to show the reader 
that it is a sequel; but from the advertisements at the 
beginning and end we learn that the two previous volumes 
were very good. After perusal of the volume in front 
of us we find it difficult to believe in the excellence of the 
forerunners, “ The Fifth Queen Crowned ” having both in 
matter and style very little to recommend it. There are at 
least two ways of writing an historical novel, the discreet and 
the indiscreet. “ Esmond ” and “ John Inglesant ” belong 
to the former method, where the principal characters 
of the book are unknown, or unimportant historically, 
and the great personages of history are only there 
incidentally and as a setting. In this case the prin¬ 
cipal characters are Henry VIII., Archbishop Cranmer, 
the Duke of Norfolk, and Katharine Howard, and their 
most intimate thoughts and intentions are given at length 
until the mixture of fact and fiction becomes a folly. Even 
this defect might have been overlooked to some extent if 
there had been beauties of style and workmanship in com¬ 
pensation ; but the whole book—the narrative part as well 
as the conversations—is written in a style which has now 
become commonly known as “ Wardour Street English,” 
from that well-known Soho thoroughfare where antiques 
and, more especially, sham antiques were to be found in such 
abundance. Mr. Hueffer, indeed, gives us the impression 
that he has had at his elbow the catalogue of some second¬ 
hand emporium. We have no doubt that much of this 
antiquarian lore will pass muster, but we should very much 
like to know whether the little chapel of Edward IV.’s 
reign was really round-arched. 

There is another impression, too, to be gained from this 
sham archaistic writing, and that is that it has been chosen 
in order to conceal the author’s incapacity for writing plain 
English. It is always dangerous to point out errors where 
such a method has been adopted, but we think it will be 
difficult for any one to justify the following examples that 
have been culled hero and there from the many instances 
which gave us pause : 

As if with the furtive eyes and feathery grace of a blonde fox 
Cranmer’s spy came round the great boards.—It was not till very lately 
since this canon of wedding by a holy friar hath been derided and 
contemned in this realm.—May the God to whom vou have prayed. 
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that softened the heart of Paul, soften thine in this hour.—Near the 
doorway it'was all shadow, and soundlessly she faded away among 
them. 

The italics are all ours. Errors and inelegances peep at 
us from every page, and we have found it quite impossible 
to count how often the different characters speak or look 
“ sardonically,” or “ swallow in their throats,” or find their 
“ eyes suffused with blood ; ” this last unpleasant trait is, 
we hope, a strictly Tudor one, and is perhaps the result of 
Mr. Hueffer’s antiquarian researches. But we did take the 
trouble to count, and we found that he has used the word 
“ heavy ” in a figurative sense seven times in the first two 
short pages, and has even had to help it out with “ weighty,” 
which occurs twice. No, not even the Outlook, the Daily 
Telegraph, the Daily News, and others, aided by the Revue 
des Deux Mondes , whose commendations figure so aggres¬ 
sively on the fly-leaves of this book, shall deter us from 
saying that “ The Fifth Queen Crowned ” is a sham, and a 
“ heavy ” sham at that. 

The Ancient Law. By Ellen Glasgow. (Constable, 6s.) 

It is some considerable time since America—that land of 
strange surprises—has furnished us with a genuinely finer 
novel than “ The Ancient Law,” by Ellen Glasgow. The 
book is one of those rare exercises in the art of fiction¬ 
writing that deserve to be dignified by the term “ a work.” 
The theme of the book is expounded in the large manner 
that is now so seldom met. The chronicle of Daniel 
Ordway is related, as all tragic history should be related, 
with a calm, almost literal, simplicity that at times through 
its very subject-matter is tinged with an unhappy splendour. 
The story is really the biography of Daniel Ordway from 
the time he leaves prison. His after-life is minutely 
described in all its many varied phases, and we learn in 
graduating periods, from a slow but precise undertone that 
runs like a thread of silver fire through the gloomy texture 
of the entire history, the growth and expression of the 
man’s expanding spirit. Every character in the book is 
etched with a sure hand that has mastered technique and 
the relative values of light and shade. Banks, "the 
impossible ; ” Baxter, the benevolent tobacco merchant; 
Milly Trend ; Lydia, Daniel’s wife, who lives in an atmo¬ 
sphere of anaemic sainthood ; Alice, Daniel’s prodigal 
daughter; Beverly, the inconsequent relic of the old 
Southern aristocracy ; and lastly, the woman who loved 
Daniel and was beloved by him, are all portraits 
in Miss Glasgow’s picture-gallery that stand out with 
a boldness of outline that is astonishingly life-like. 
There is little in the book that is dramatic, and 
nothing that can be called theatrical. The story might 
easily have degenerated into a sequence ot cheap situations 
and tawdry climaxes. It offers very obvious temptations 
for an author to produce meretricious effects, but all these 
Miss Glasgow has avoided with a restraint that is as com¬ 
mendable as it is rare. She has preferred to tell her story 
of Daniel Ordway with a serene disregard for melodrama 
or sentimentalism. Yet all the thought in the book is 
expressed through feeling, and the clear, sonorous prose 
that rolls out this history of courageous enterprises, 
immutable sufferings, and the consolation to be found in 
moments of transient compensation, carries in its burden a 
depth of emotion that is beyond the compass of shrill or 
exclamatory expression. MissGlasgow knows her America 
well, but for the most part the America to be discovered in 
“ The Ancient Law ” is not the habitation of " Tammany,” 
or the “ Great Trusts,” or the “ Jungle.” It is old Southern 
America, beaten, impoverished, and wellnigh forgotten, 
but touched with the dignity of defeat and a pathos 
irresistibly associated with the crumbling dissolution of 
any State or human community that has been driven into 
the backwaters of the world. Such a background, breathing 
the autumnal spirit of decay, makes an admirable—it would 
seem an inevitable—setting for Miss Glasgow’s powerful 
and very actual story. 

Anne Page. By Netta Syrett. (Chatto and Windus, 6s.) 

In her latest novel Miss Netta Syrett’s manner is at direct 
variance with her matter. The former is almost cloyingly 


sentimental, the latter almost brutal. The whole story is 
powdered over with fine sugary sentiment, embellished 
with innumerable floral decorations, and heavily sweetened 
with a liberal allowance of that syrupy substance which 
is, perhaps, the chief constituent of schoolgirl romance. 
This style of writing is harmless enough when it is utilised 
to express a congenial theme, but in Miss Syrett’s case the 
ugliness of her story is accentuated, and in places rendered 
positively repellent, by a method of narration so utterly 
unsuited to its subject. We start well enough in the old 
approved fashion of tea-garden sentimentalism. We are 
introduced to the soft afterglow of the sunset, the sweet- 
scented lilac trees, the lichen-stained sundial, the cool, 
plashing fountain, and last, but not least, the quiet- 
mannered, beautiful woman, whose face “ had the delicacy 
of a white rose,” and whose eyes were as blue as corn¬ 
flowers. Truly a promising start, and, having concluded 
the first chapter, we come unreservedly to the conclusion 
that “ Anne Page,” or “ Sweet Anne Page,” as she is 
called throughout the story, would make an ideal com¬ 
panion for all our little girls when they return home for 
summer holidays. However, our conclusions, built some¬ 
what rashly upon slender premises, were rapidly proved 
to be erroneous. After a time we are translated from “ the 
lavender garden,” the parsonage, and the general atmo¬ 
sphere of quiet English country life into a Paris that is all 
art and naughtiness. We discover that “ Sweet Anne 
Page " has “ a past.” She had been the mistress of a 
painter and a genius. She had refused to marry this 
shadowy personage, but had decided, nay, had even 
invited, a casual union from motives that, properly con¬ 
sidered, can only be regarded as the baser appetites of the 
flesh. Moreover, Anne Page’s indiscretions appear to be 
of an alarmingly common variety amongst the women who 
inhabit Miss Netta Syrett’s “ lavender gardens." The local 
doctor’s wife also visits Paris, and is also apparently quite 
willing to become the mistress of another painter and 
genius, a gentleman of light conversation, who Was an 
intimate of that other great man of Gallic origin, who had 
formerly enslaved the passions of Anne Page. However, 
the doctor’s wife agrees to return to her husband, and, 
upon Anne Page’s advice, to deceive him. Even here the 
full catalogue of Miss Syrett’s erring ladies is not exhausted. 
The local clergyman’s daughter is preparing to start for 
America with a theatrical company under the guidance of 
the traditionally wicked manager, when the ubiquitous 
Anne, whose tastes, it should be remembered, lie all in the 
direction of Parisian painters, intervenes. The end is very 
much after the fashion of the beginning. We have June 
roses, and sundials, and sunsets, and fragrant country 
gardens once more. The only reflection aroused by this 
curious novel is a reassuring belief that the ladies who 
adorn our English country life are neither so incontinent 
nor so inherently stupid as Miss Syrett would have us 
suppose. Our author’s style in parts and places possesses 
an actual charm. 

The Grey Knight. By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. (Smith 
and Elder, 6s.) 

To open a new novel by Mrs. Henry de la Pasture is to 
experience a feeling of pleasurable anticipation. She is 
the possessor of a style that is always distinctive, and an 
art of happy narration whereby the most threadbare 
incidents are redeemed from the commonplace. “ The 
Grey Knight ” is an excellent example of her method. The 
story has been told before more than once, but in the hands 
of Mrs. de la Pasture it acquires a more vivid interest and 
a deeper pathos. It is, in brief, a love-story in which the 
man is many years older than the woman. He is a widower, 
she a widow. “A common greyness silvers everything.” 
But the grey turns rose with the dawning of love. Sir 
Harry Gwynn is not in externals an attractive character, 
but he is capable of a deep-rooted attachment, and he 
cannot bear to think that the woman he loves should be 
unworthy of his adoratiop. In order to live he must 
idealise—it is one of the marks of the egoist. Louise, the 
loved one, is guilty of a momentary indiscretion. It is, at 
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the worst, a pardonable fault, due rather to weakness 
than to folly, but in the eyes of the infatuated lover it 
assumes the aspect of the unpardonable sin. Complications 
ensue, and there is much unhappiness for two fond creatures 
whom freakishness rather than fate has kept apart, but in 
the end the expected happens. In the meanwhile there 
is much diverting by-play, and a charming picture of life 
in a country house. Mrs. de la Pasture has a finished 
touch, and her minor characters are to the manner born. 
Anna Owen, with her uncompromising and wholly 
exasperating honesty, and Gwenllian Cadoc, that perfect 
embodiment of English girlhood, are especially delightful, 
nor would one willingly forget Dr. Morgan, and his Dresden 
shepherdess of a wife. The author, indeed, has but one 
fault that matters. She is too conscious of her background, 
and is for ever taking the reader out into the garden to see 
the marigolds in blossom. This is an excess of literary 
hospitality. But it has, nevertheless, to be said that in 
“ The Grey Knight ” we have a novel which for a certain 
quiet charm and sweetness of atmosphere it would be hard 
to match. It is a worthy successor to “ Peter’s Mother.” 

The Traitor’s Wife. By W. H. Williamson. (Fisher 
Unwin, 6s.) 

The most noticeable thing about this book is the style in 
which it is written. Owing to the fact that it is composed 
almost entirely of short, dry sentences, the reader is pro¬ 
pelled through it by sharp jerks which are distinctly dis¬ 
concerting. He is left with a confused impression of 
anarchist plots, beautiful Russian countesses and villainous 
Government officials; but what really remain in his 
memory are trenchant statements such as these—“ Ideals 
have more power than individuals“ Those who work in 
the dark must expect to work double!” “ Silence is of the 
beasts that perish, speech is man’s glory “ Experience 
teaches 1 ” “ Nothing can upset power but power “ The 
joy of a crowd is to destroy“ So many things in this 
world come too late.” Extreme brevity sometimes leads 
to confusion, and when the bewildered reader is told that 
“ he dropped a white handkerchief over his car,” he is 
led into the wildest conjectures as to the relative sizes of 
pocket-handkerchiefs and motor-cars in Russia. 

The Gates that Shall Not Prevail. By Herbert M. Far¬ 
rington. (Lane, 6 s.) 

Should Mr. Farrington be prevailed upon to follow on the 
footsteps of Mr. Hall Caine and dramatise his book—a step 
which we should sincerely regret—he would be sure of 
instant success at Drury Lane and in the provinces. The 
story speaks for itself. A well-known artist of atheistical 
tendencies is engaged on a picture in which the central 
figure is that of a monk. He is still searching in vain for 
a model who will realise his conception of this monk when 
Lord Mauverne, an elderly roue, offers to introduce to him 
a certain Paul Servain, commonly known as “ Brother 
Paul,” in whom he takes a mysterious interest. The artist 
meets 11 Brother Paul ” : 

A man in the prime of life.tall, sinewy, .... with 

a broad forehead, .... firm-set mouth and jaw, . . . . 
wonderful dark eyes, 

dressed in 

a monk’s gown of rough brown stuff, girt round him with a cord of 
the same material; 

takes him as his model and finishes the picture, which is, 
of course, the success of the year. He then visits “ Brother 
Paul ” at his Settlement in the East End, and makes the 
acquaintance of several of his friends, notably one Bunker 
Bin, king of the sandbaggers, and excellent material for 
melodrama. Having once been thoroughly pummelled by 
the indomitable “ Brother,” he has dedicated his life to the 
pummelling of all Servain’s foes. Unfortunately a frail 
but alluring beauty, Violetta by name, casts a jealous eye 
upon Servain, and many intense and dramatic “ situations ” 
ensue. The last scene, in which Violetta makes a violent 
repentance and Lord Mauverne acknowledges Brother 
Paul as his son, would be described by a Drury Lane 


audience as thrilling. We are led to believe that Violetta 
ends her life as a district visitor. 

The Primadonna. By F. Marion Crawford. (Macmillan, 
6s.) 

“The Primadonna” is an excellent example of Mr. 
Crawford’s work. Although he must be by now the 
author of nearly forty volumes, this, his latest, may be 
accounted amongst the best. No other writer of to-day 
could have given us such a blend of exciting adventure 
and skilful character-drawing. Furthermore, the author 
begins by giving us the impression that his heroes are 
all villains, but the subsequent “whitewashing” is done 
with a gracefulness that disarms criticism. Margaret 
Donne, the primadonna, possesses a personality, half 
real, half theatrical, that influences everybody with whom 
she comes into contact. Mr. Van Torp and others come 
under her influence for a time, but the millionaire is 
really in love with Lady Maud, a married woman with 
a Semitic appetite for hard cash that is strangely blended 
with a delicate sense of honour. Amid all the compli¬ 
cations of a murder mystery and the persecution of Van 
Torp, the suspected 1 murderer, Margaret Donne, the 
American, Lady Maud, and Logotheti work out their 
salvation, finally assorting themselves into the couples 
convention demands in a modern novel. There are several 
other persons of importance to the literary skill of Mr. 
Crawford, if not to the story he sets out to tell. The 
mannerisms of singers, in society and out of it, are excellently 
described, and there is a great deal of humour, quiet and 
cynical, which will be thoroughly enjoyed by the reader 
whose sense is not numbed by a recital of adventures. 
Readers of “ The Soprano ” will not be disappointed in 
“The Primadonna.” The latter is in every way an 
improvement on its predecessor, and is really one of 
those rare instances where a sequel marks an advance in 
method. The publishers are to be congratulated on the 
make-up of the volume. The book is pleasant to handle 
and the type gratifying to the eye. 

Marozia. By A. G. Hales. (Fisher Unwin, 6s.) 

It is not to be expected that one man should be able to 
write twenty-two good short stories—the number embodied 
in Mr. Hales’s new book—and if the author of “ Marozia ” 
fails to hold the reader each time, he is not to be blamed 
for failing to accomplish the almost impossible. “ Marozia ” 
is the iname of the royal adventuress who dominates the 
first eight stories, and there is never any doubt as to the 
original of the character. Mr. Hales writes with a certain 
cosmopolitan glamour, and he introduces us to Balkan 
mountains, brigands, and caves with a familiarity that 
suggests the born traveller and romancer. There is plenty 
of colour in his stories and a superabundance of fighting 
and love-making. Marozia, a sort of modem Lais, pro¬ 
vides the author with material for eight love-stories, and, 
as this is much above the Mrs. Grundy average, the 
character of the queen can be easily guessed. The other 
contributions to the volume are not so well written, with 
the exception of the last, “The Fiddle of Death”— 
which is quite the best thing in the whole book— 
and, after the enticing adventures of Marozia, such 
episodes as a murder, a duel, and a battle seem tame 
enough. It is scarcely necessary to emphasise Mr. Hales’s 
skill as a writer of romance, for he is rapidly becoming one 
of our most prolific novelists, but it is to be feared that he 
may write too much. “ Marozia ” is an interesting and 
well-written collection of short stories of the super-maga¬ 
zine type. Whether literature of this kind is worth repro¬ 
ducing in volume form is doubtful, though it can be said 
that Mr. Hales very nearly justifies it by his latest volume. 

Where Passion Swayed. By W. Ashley Larkins. (12s. net.) 

In his essay on Fontainebleau Stevenson wrote sym¬ 
pathetically of “ the last heart-throbs of that excited 
amateur who has to die in all of us before the artist can be 
born.” The phrase recurs to us irresistibly in connection 
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with the novel under notice. It is not merely that Mr. 
Ashley Larkins publishes his book himself in an ugly 
bindling at an improbable price, nor would we venture to 
call Mr. Larkins an excited amateur for his Preface alone, 
though therein he modestly proposes to preserve order in 
the world by writing fiction. But on every page of this 
book there is the mark of the amateur, the man who has 
not taken the trouble to learn his trade of writing as he 
might have learnt it, and the result is a quantity of 
undigested thought flung together at random and expressed 
in the vilest of English. The book appears—for the 
author’s incoherence is at times almost pathetic—to be a 
kind of allegory, in which Mr. Larkins seeks to express his 
disapproval of passion and lawyers. But the whole thing 
is incredibly stupid, and we have deemed it kinder to tell 
Mr. Ashley Larkins the truth than to leave his nonsense 
unnoticed. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

POLITICS WITH A VENGEANCE 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —I am wondering what measures will be taken to make 
you sorry for having published this week’s paragraph concerning 
the pledges given to Manchester’s Asiatic Colony by the candidate 
with the double-barrelled nationality and allegiance. 

If the paragraph had appeared in a daily journal it would have 
been promptly followed with the withdrawal from its columns of 
the advertisements of Dr. Defraudemstein's Lightning Cancer 
Core, of Swindlevitch’s Free Diamond Ring Offer, of Swetten- 
berg*s ns. Overcoat, and of other profitable patronage. But, 
unfortunately, a weekly literary journal is not such a suitable 
medium for advertising sovereign remedies, “free jewellery 
fakes,” and sweat-shop clothing as are the various organs of 
Atheism, Semitism, Anglophobia, and Anti-Nationalism that are 
published daily, and so you will have to be made to realise the 
error of your ways other than through the medium of The 
Academy advertisement department. 

How you could have been so reckless as to publish the para¬ 
graph I cannot understand. If a writer for a halfpenny daily 
were to pen anything of that character he would be shipped back 
to New York by the very next steamer. If the naturalised Italians, 
Germans, or Frenchmen in this country were so regardless of 
their oaths of loyalty to their adopted country as to attach greater 
importance to the unrestricted immigration of the harpies, 
paupers, prostitutes, lepers, criminals, and lunatics of their race 
than to any matter affecting the interests of the mere natives ; 
and if some semi-foreign politician in exchange for their votes 
were so false to his duty to his country as to pledge himself to 
secure the further abrogation of the law designed to exclude these 
alien undesirables, any unfavourable comments you might make 
on his conduct would be excusable. But when you condemn the 
action of a semi-Yankee politician who promises to play the . 
traitor in order to secure the votes of members of the noble 
breed which has furnished our country with 90 per cent, of its 
brothels, sweat-shops, usury offices, and gambling dens, which 
has enriched our population with a huge swarm of perjurers, 
thieves, swindlers, procurers, souteneurs, white-slave traffickers, 
etc., and supplies, at least, one of our political parties with its 
campaign funds—you prove yourself to be an anti-Semite of the 
deepest dye. 

But perhaps, Sir, you did not mean it, and are already sorry, and 
anxious to make amends. If such be the case, you should hasten to 
communicate with the private secretary of Sir Percy Mosenstein, 
c.o. C-bd-n Club, the popular leader of the powerful Jewish 
Party in the Commons, tne “glose bersonal frendt of dot sblendit 

veller-,” the big contributor to the Radical Party funds who 

arranged that little deal whereby all the principal opponents of 
the Afiens Act were, with one exception, given important posts 
in the present Government, and the Chairman of the Society for 
Promoting the Colonisation of Britain with the Superior Races 
of Mankind. 

Upon forwarding your letter, you will receive a series of 
articles showing the great benefit Great Britain derives from the 
50,000 “ religious refugees * who come here each year to fill the 
gaps made in our population by the disappearance of the 300,000 
natives who, thanks partly to the generous pecuniary assistance 
of Sir Percy and the great Lord Hoggenstem, are enabled each 
jrear to seek a living in other lands. By publishing these articles 
in The Academy, and the letters signed “Modern Huguenot," 
“ British Patriot,” “ Anglo-Saxon,” “ Fair Play,” etc., with which 
you will also be supplied, and which contain some very caustic 
comments on the narrow-minded persons who selfishly want to 


keep Britain for the use of the subject race, you will atone for 
the wicked anti-Semitic outburst you have been guilty of. 

Joseph Banister. 

Bickleigh Lodge, Shoot-up Hill, Brondesbury, N.W., 

May 5,1908. 


CATHOLIC MARTYRS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— On Monday, May 4th, the Catholic Church keeps the 
memory of “ All our Blessed English Martyrs since the schism of 
* 534 -” 

At Tyburn alone ninety-one perished, usually after hideous 
tortures. The roll of martyrs included the monks from the 
Charterhouse, priests (secular and regular), undergraduates from 
the Universities (especially Oxford), laymen, and artisans. 

Many of them died praying for England and the King. Stand¬ 
ing on the site of the ancient Tyburn, near the Marble Arch, is 
one in a row of handsome houses. This has been purchased by 
a convent of nuns who keep alive there the memory of the 
martyrs. The drawing-room has been turned into a chapel. 
Over the door, beneath the cross, is inscribed the word “ Tyburn.” 
In this chapel for three days, May 1st to May 4th, is kept a solemn 
festival in honour of the martyrs. Behind the altar, with its 
white draperies, is hung the English flag, and before it stand 
two large candles, marked “ For the King ,r and “ For England.” 

Ethel Ross Barker. 

THE JUDGES AND FLOGGING 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— In a recent Memorial to the Prime Minister, the Secretary 
of the Humanitarian League stated that three of our most experi¬ 
enced criminal Judges steadily refused to award the lash for robbery 
with violence. These three Judges all bear Catholic names— 
Russell, Brampton, Mathew. Lord Justice Mathew was identified 
with the work of the Criminal Law and Prison Reform Depart¬ 
ment of the League, while Baron Brampton was in friendly touch 
with its Hon. Secretary, Mr. Collinson, to whom he wrote in 1899 : 

The victim of the lash will become a brutal outlaw. 
Flogging brings out the very worst in a man’s nature. 

In naming these three great administrators of the law the 
Secretary of the Humanitarian League was unconsciously giving 
Catholics a point that is not likely, I think, to pass wholly 
unnoticed in polemics ; for, in the words of a writer in the Tablet t 

Here, at least, is a category in which the formula “ one 
man in three ” is notan over-statement, but an under-estimate 
in Catholic and Protestant proportions. 

Observer. 

May 5,1908. 


SIMPLIFIED SPELLING 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —I am not aware if the literary Press has noticed the 
circular recently issued by the Simplified Spelling Board. Having 
regard to its influential backing, the document is important and 
likely to have far-reaching consequences. Many spelling changes 
are proposed, and many more implied. It is a safe prophecy that 
in a generation most of them will be firmly embedded in the 
literature of America. They do not seem to have been yet ratified 
officially, so that if any debatable points arise out of them the 
present seems the time to state them. The Academy was so 
friendly to the reform movement during the late controversy that 
it may take upon itself to elicit the Bntish view of the present 
phase of the question. 

The S.S.B. is doubtless acting on the best American advice. 
The Board itself carries weight, and it has the co-operation of an 
Advisory Council specially formed for the purpose from among 
prominent professors of the language and educationists drawn 
from many of the States of the Union—a body manifestly 
intended to nationalise the movement. 

The new proposals are familiar enough to those who have 
followed the many endeavours to effect reforms in this country— 
the substitution of f for pb, the preterit ending of -ed changed 
to -t where so pronounced, elision of that unsightly relic of our 
guttural forbears -ugh, and of final e and ue where not lengthen¬ 
ing the preceding vowel. There is an unclassified list of revised 
spellings:—Aile for aisle, ake, agast, gost, bild, foren, forfit, surfit, 
gard, night, iland, quire, sissors, sithe, siv, sent for scent, soveren, 
curtesy, crum, det, lim, thum, wier, wierd, yoman, etc.—forms 
obviously simpler, and for all of which historical warrant is 
claimed. 

It would be comforting to know that the Americans are not 
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going to take unwarrantable liberties with our language. Pro¬ 
fessor Skeat, Drs. Murray and Wright, and other British members 
of the Board have probably seen to that. But have they not been 
caught napping in allowing to pass such spellings as docil, facil, 
hostil, servil? It is news that these words are so uttered in 
America. It cannot be pretended that they are so spoken here. 

A Spelling Reformer. 


A SUGGESTION 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Your notice of the Arundel Club’s publications encourages 
me to write to your columns on a matter which has several 
times occurred to me before. It is the possibility of formation 
of a similar club whose members would receive reproductions of 
contemporary pictures of a kind seldom reproduced. Perhaps 
something of the sort is now in existence, or has been started in 
the past, but failed for lack of support. I do not know. And, 
not knowing, it seems to me that such a club, besides fulfilling a 
very useful function, would receive a large measure of support. 
Its success would depend on three things. Firstly, the strength 
of the committee. That is an essential point; classic names by 
all means, and also well-known members of the New English 
Art Club or other of Mr. Wake Cook's Little Bethels. Secondly, 
the attitude of the artists and owners of the pictures. I cannot 
see why it should be anything other than favourable. And, 
finally, the support received from the picture-loving public, 
which would depend to a great extent on the way in which the 
first two conditions were fulfilled. 

Reproducers of modern paintings confine their attentions 
pretty closely to the atrocious and the stupid. Personally, I 
should like to possess copies of works by—well, who knows ?— 
Brangwyn, Ricketts, John, Arnesby Brown, Strang, Bone, and 
scores of equally well-known and less-famous men. Further, I 
believe many others think like myself. 

Modern colour reproduction presents alluring possibilities 
which a Committee would decide on in individual cases. 

A. J. A. 

Liverpool, May 1, 1908. 


BOOKBUYING VERSUS BORROWING 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— Just a year ago the so-called Book War was raging, and 
the book-world was in the throes of a bitter dispute as to the fate 
of the six-shilling novel. The experiment of issuing new fiction 
at half-a-crown was attempted by my own firm and a few others, 
but was successful only for a time, being killed mainly by the 
apathy of the Book Trade. The six-shilling novel we have still 
with us, but beyond a few libraries and beyond a few favoured 
authors its sale has fallen to a very low figure indeed. It is in a 
sorry plight, and thousands are being sold to remainder-dealers 
for a few pence. The booksellers who refused to support the fair 
and reasonable price of half-a-crown for fiction and endeavoured 
to bolster up the six-shilling novel now find themselves faced with 
far cheaper fiction, which they are bound to sell because the 
public demand it. To-day,in spite of the general slackness of the 
Book Trade, there is quite a boom in shilling fiction. Let any one 
look at any railway bookstall and see the piles of such recent 
novels as Rider Haggard’s “ Ayesha,” Keble Howard's “ Girl 
who Never Lied,’’ the Baroness Orczy's successes, and a host of 
others such as "Sinless,” “The Sands of Pleasure,” “Brewster’s 
Millions,” etc., all attractively produced, many in cloth, and 
selling by the hundred-thousand. What is the reason of it all ? 
Just this, it seems to me, that the great reading public will buy 
their books instead of borrowing them if they are issued at a price 
within their reach. A shilling is a very low figure, but it is 
possible, if a book is a good one, able to command a large sale. 
Half-a-crown was a better price still, but the Book Trade would 
not have it, so now they have much lower-priced books to handle. 
Yet, if they can only look ahead, they should see how the cheap 
good book means the salvation of their business because it means 
reaching a buying public instead of a borrowing one. France has 
already proved what enormous sales are possible at reasonable 
prices. Only the other day I picked up a copy of Rene Bazin’s 
latest novel; it bore the inscription “ forty-seventh edition,” and 
this within a month or two of issue. The boom in the shilling 
novel has not so far been noticed by the Press, but it is a move¬ 
ment that is spreading so fast that it seems worthy of considera¬ 
tion and perhaps comment. 

Charles P. Sisley, Managing Director, Sisley’s, Ltd. 

Charing Cross, April 30, 1908. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

EDUCATIONAL 

Scott, Dukinfield Henry. Studies in Fossil Botany. Black, 6s. net. 

Penstes, maximes el reflexions dc Pascal La Rochefoucauld Vauven- 
argucs. Macmillan, 2s. 

HISTORY 

Avery, Elroy McKendree. A History of the United States and its 
People. Vol. IV. Cleveland : Burrows. 

REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 

Annie Besant. An Autobiography. Fisher Unwin, 5s. net. 

FICTION 

Gerrard, Edith C. The Unexplained. Digby Long. 3s. 6d. 

Lathbury, Eva. The People Downstairs. Alston Rivers, 6s. 

Syrett, Netta. Anne Page. Chatto and Windus, 6s. 

Albanesi, Madame. Drusilla’s Point of View. Hurst and Blacketti 
6s. 

Never Say Die. By the Grand Duke Michael Michaelowich. 
Collier, 6s. 

Williamson, C. N. and A. M. Scarlet Runner. Methuen, 6s. 

Cleeve, Lucas. What Woman Wills. Long, 6s. 

Deledda, Grazia. Ashes. Lane, 6s. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Gasquet, the Right Rev. Abbot. The Great Abbeys of England. 
Chatto and Windus, 20s. net. 

Nelson’s Sixpenny Guides: Ilfracombe, Abcryslwith, Hastings to 
Bexhill, Plymouth, The Wye Valley, Torquay, Llandudno, 
Brighton, Betlws-y-Cocd and Snowdon, York, Scarborough, 
Falmouth. Nelson, 6d. each net. 

Nelson's Guide to Paris. 9d. net. 

Noyes, Ella. The Story of Milan. Dent, 3s. 6d. net. 

The Invisible Glory. Selected Sermons preached by George 
Howard Wilkinson. Mowbray, 5s. net. 

Romanes, Ethel. Bible Readings, with Comments. Mowbray, 
3s. 6d. net. 

Stories by Gautier. Jack, is. net. 

Stories by Hoffmann. Jack, is. net. 


THE AUTOTYPE CO., 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN MONOCHROME OP 

FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 

AUTOTYPE PERMANENT PROCESS. 

Amongst numerous Publications may be mentioned 
SELECTIONS from The National Gallery (London), 
The Wallace Collection, The Tate Gallery, The 
Walker Art Gallery (Liverpool). 

DRAWINGS BY HOLBEIN, from the Royal Collec¬ 
tion, Windsor Castle. 

SELECTED EXAMPLES OF SACRED ART from 

various Collections.. 

ETCHINGS BY REMBRANDT. 

DRAWINGS BY ALBERT DURER. 

PICTURES from the Louvre, Luxembourg, Paris. 

Prospectuses of above Issues will be sent on application. 

Full particulars of all the Company's publications are given in 

The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE, 

Now Ready. Enlarged Edition, with Hundreds of Miniature 
Photographs and Tint Blocks of Notable Autotypes. 

For convenience of reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically under 
Artists’ Names. 

Post Free, ONE SHILLING. 

A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 

-the- 

AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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EXHIBITION OF 
-PEWTER- 


A SECOND Exhibition of PEWTER, 
** under the personal direction of Mr. 
H. J. L. J. Mass<5 (author of Pewter- 
Plate), will be held in Clifford’s Inn 
Hall, Fleet Street, E.C., from May 6 
to June 5, from 10.30 to 6.0. During 
the Exhibition, Lectures will be given 
at 6 p.m. on Wednesday afternoons 
(May 20 and May 27) on Pewter 
and its Uses and The Ornamentation 
of Pewter. 

9 Admission to the Exhibition One Shilling, or 
by Season Ticket, Five Shillings. Catalogues, 
illustrated, One Shilling. 

Q Admission to the Lectures by Ticket, Two 
Shillings and Sixpence each, or by Season Ticket. 

Q All communications should be addressed to 
Mr. Masse at the Hall, or at 37, Mount Park 
Crescent, Ealing, W. 


FROM FRANCIS GRIFFITHS' LIST 


JUST READY. 

THE NEW ORDER 

STUDIES IN UNIONIST POLICY. Edited by Lord Malmzsbury. DemySvo, 
cloth, 12s. 6d. net 

Contents Unionist Philosophy, by Lord Malmesbury The ConsUtution, 1007 by 
Lord Morpeth, M.P.: Ireland, by the Hon. Hugh O'Neill; The House of Lords, by 
Lord Winterton, M.P.; The Problem of Empire, by the Hon. Bernhard Wise ; Home 
Industrie*, by E. G. Spencer Churchill; Foreign Policy, by T. Comyn-Platt; Ships, 
by Alan H. Bureoyne; The Army, by Wilfrid Ashlev. M.P.: The Clt izen Armv nv 


Henry fage crott; Keligioua bducaUon, by Michael H. Temple; Land, by G. L. 
Courthope, M.P.; Socialism, by Ronald McNeill; Labour, by A. D. Steel-Maitland ; 
The Financial Results of Free Trade, by Sir J. Rolleston. 

THE ENGLISH PEOPLE OVERSEAS 

A History. By A. WYATT TILBY. To be completed in Three Volumes. 
Vol. I. just ready. Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 

In the preface the author says that "it has been his Srst principle that no settlement 
of the English-speaking people overseas should be left unnoticed ; and his second, that 
the actors should, as far as possible, speak for themselves from the records they have left 
behind." Hehas made a careful study of existing and original authorities ; and it is 
believed that the work will be found both accurate and Impartial. 

THE WESSEX OF ROMANCE 

By Wilkinson Sherrin. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. New and Revised Edition 
of a Work of value and interest to all lovers of country life and literature. Con¬ 
taining several new Illustrations. 


atmosphere of Wessex peasant life that Mr. Wilkinson Sberren manages to convey into 
his pages of fact."—St Jamefs Gaulle. 

MODERN ARGENTINA 

The El Dorado of To-day. With Notes on Uruguay and Chile. By W. H. 
Koxbel. With 123 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, ras. 6d- net. 

“ What our author has to say about this country is very satisfactory. .... 
There is much that is interesting to read about rural matters, and about other states in 
South America as Uruguay and Chile."— Spectator. 

NEWMAN, PASCAL, LOISY. AND THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 

By W. J. WILLIAMS. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 

“ Those who desire to get a better understanding of the Liberal Roman Catholic 
position should read this book . '—Spcctato -. 

An entirely New tad Original Book for Children. Just Reedy- 
Large pott quarto, 6s. net. 

THE WORLD THAT NEVER WAS 

A LONDON FANTASY. By A ST. JOHN Adcock. With a7 Full-page Illustra¬ 
tions by tom Browne, B I 1 

"The World that Never Was ” is a children’s book of an entirely novel kind. It is 
specially written for children, but the interest and humour of it appeal almost as 
strongly to adult as to younger readers. It is the newest, quaintest children's book 
that has appeared since "Alice in Wonderland." 

Loudon: FRANCIS GRIFFITHS, 34 Maiden Lane, Strand, W.C. 


Sir Hubert Von Herkomer 

AND 

PUBLIC OPINION 

Sir Hubert Herkomer, the distinguished artist, writing from Bushev 
to the Editor of “ Public Opinion,” says, on February nth, 1908 

Dear Sir,—It gives me great pleasure to tell you how year paper, 
PUBLIC OPINION, answers a purpose In my life. Although I read 
a great deal, I find it Impossible to keep abreast of the trend of 
higher thought that Is going on around me, which can only be 
gathered from various articles and letters In newspapers, and 
articles In magazines. But your paper gives me the assurance that 
I miss nothing which would be of use to me in the train of thought 
upon which I may lust be engaged, and seldom does a weekly 
issue of PUBLIC OPINION appear from which 1 cannot cull some 
useful suggestion. As a lecturer on art, I need all the suggestions 
on Hie thst I can get into my bands, lor I treat art In all Its phases 
popularly. Prom PUBLIC OPINION 1 get to know certain modern 
authors with whose methods of thinking 1 am in sympathy, and 
those I follow up further. Your paper does me the service to point 
to them. 

Your selection of current thought Is worthy of all praise, lor 
It gives one the wholesome feeling that the world Is, alter all, 
not going to the devil, but contains thinkers and good men and 
women. 

I wish you, with all my heart, continuous success with your paper. 

Yours very truly, 

(Signed) HUBERT VON HERKOMER. 

PUBLIC OPINICN i’KJTSKir 


PUBLIC OPINICN i’srsIIST 

Every Friday. Twopence. 
EDITED BY PERCY L. PARKER. 

The Purpoee of PUBLIC OPINION is to provide information by means of a 
weekly review of current thought and activity as they are expressed in the 
world s newspapers, magazines and books, and to put on record the ideas and 
activities which make for religious, political, and social progress. 

PUBLIC OPINION can be obtained from any Newsagent or Bookstall, or will 
be sent Post Free for one year to any address in the United Kingdom for ios. iod.; 
and to any place abroad for 13a. per annum. Orders should be addressed to— 

PUBLIC OPINION, 30 V 31 Temple House, 
Tallia St., London, E.C. 

SPECIMENS FREB ON APPLICATION. 


PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 


THE SPHERE. 

6 d. Weekly. 

Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each week. Also List of Books 
Received. 

SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Office: Orest New Street, E.C. 


The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 10 or 12 Pages Daily. 

Popular Features are 

The Reviews of Books end Literary Notes, Full Resume ot the Principal 
Musical, Art, and Dramatic Event*. Science and Art specially dealt with. 

Fullest Reports of all Current Events and Special Telegrams 
from Correspondents Everywhere. 


THE MAY BOOK MONTHLY, 

now ready, 6d. net, 
has an interesting article on 

BOOKS AS WEDDING PRESENTS. 

Another article tells us “ What Glasgow Reads," and generally the 
number contains all the news of the book world and is beautifully 
illustrated. 

Order from your bookseller or newsagent, or write for a specimen 
copy to the publishers, Simpkin, Marshall and Co., Stationers' Hall 
Court, London. 
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BREAT 

AUSTRALIAN 


A NOVEL QUARTETTE 

ill In introducing A NOVEL QUARTETTE I have in mind the general verdict 
passed upon THE LITERARY FOUR-IN-HAND. The chorus of praise that these 
four volumes received far exceeded my most sanguine hopes, and from the appearance 


that A NOVEL QUARTETTE will prove as acceptable as THE LITERARY 
FOUR-IN-HAND. 

A C “ Such books are worth keeping on the shelves, even by the classics,” was the opinion of 

— the Times upon THE WINGLESS VICTORY. The numerous readers of Miss Willcocks’ 

BREAT previous book will not, I venture to think, be disappointed in A MAN OF GENIUS. It will 

rMOMfiU be remembered that the critics received her last book with acclamation, which resounded in 

tWoLlon America and is vibrating in Germany and Scandinavia, where the book has been translated. 

NOVEL A man’ OF GENIUS shows a profound knowledge of art, love, passion, and the elemental 

ft - things of life. It will convince the reader of the danger incurred by the children of earth 

in playing with fire. There will be ten illustrations by W. STORY. 

A €J There are two things that a publisher is always anxious to discover, a Great Australian 

Novelist and a Great Irish Novelist. When I received my reader’s report upon THE 
BREAT BISHOP’S SCAPEGOAT, by T. B. CLEGG, I felt that perhaps one of these discoveries was 

AUSTRALIAN' about to be made. The following quotation will perhaps justify me to some degree : “ In my 
■ °- ooinion Mr. CLEGG is a novelist who will at no very distant date achieve one of those 
NOVEL successes which make a big reputation.” Perhaps THE BISHOP’S SCAPEGOAT will be that 

—” book it is instinct that makes a novelist, and Mr. CLEGG has that instinct. He tells only 

what is necessary to the development of his story ; he concentrates ; and above all he convinces both as regards 
description of places and the drawing of character. The Bishop of Capricorma is a fine figure of a man who 
accepts his punishment without murmur. I can with some amount of reason look forward to a real success 

for this novel. 

A || On the publication of CLARA VIEBIG’S remarkable book ABSOLUTION in Germany 

— last autumn, a two-column review appeared in the Westminster Gazette, from which the follow- 

6 REAT j n „ passages are selected : “ In Germany, this book of the sombre purple cover and the design 

QCIIIIAN of a halo surrounding the strange title is everywhere. It is on train and steamer, in little odd 

HtntAW bookshops of sleepy country towns, and (often in strange company) among the best-displayed 

NOVEL wares in the shop windows of the main streets of great cities. ‘ It is a terrible book,’ people 

■—*— say as they sit poring over its pages, but we doubt whether any one, having taken it up, lays 

it aside as too' terrible’before he has reached the abrupt, dramatic end. . . . . The face of a woman, 

voung and proud, and very beautiful, haunts the pages of the new novel by the most powerful of the woman 
writers of Germany In the pale face burn the dark, unfathomable eyes, in which, by turn, the passion of 
heavenly and earthly love flares up and does battle against the childlike simplicity and innocence of heart that 
makes the woman a danger to every man who crosses her path.” 

A ffl if ABSOLUTION created a sensation in Germany, THE CHILD OF CHANCE 

— (Le Semeur) had no less a vogue in France. It was the book of the season, and as such 

BREAT immensely d iscussed in Paris. The heroine of ABSOLUTION is a woman to whom man 

is the Lover to Marie-C6cile in MAXIME FORMONT’S NOVEL man is essentially the 
rRtNuH Father. The justification of illicit love has formed the subject of many plays and novels, but 

NOVEL the rights of maternity have been grievously overlooked. Can the maternal instincts in a 

1 - woman blot out her “ shame,” and justify her for a, to her, necessary and inevitable act of 

disobedience to conventional standards ? The portrait of Marie-Cecile offers a partial solution to the problem. 
The audacity of the book is equalled only by its restraint. M. FORMONT knows that he is dealing with 
a delicate subject, but he deals with it as a man, one who not only recognises the cry for motherhood but 
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knows what it portends. 

ABSOLUTION 
A MAN OF GENIUS 
THE CHILD OF CHANCE 
THE BISHOP’S SCAPEGOAT 


By Clara Viebig 
By M. P. Willcocks 
By Maxime Formont 
By T. B. Clegg 


Ready May 12 
Ready May 15 
Ready May 19 
Ready May 22 


In addition to A Novel Quartette, I have the following important books almost ready: 

(I) THE LIFE OF SIR HALLIDAY MACARTNEY, K.C.M.G., Commander of Li Hung Chang’s trained force 
in the Taeping Rebellion, founder of the first Chinese Arsenal, Secretary to the first Chinese Embassy to Europe, Secretary 


SIR TAMES CRICHTON BROWNE, and numerous Illustrations. Demy evo. Brice 24s. net. 1 his SHAiussBiiAKt!. 
PROBLEM RESTATED. By GEORGE GREENWOOD, M.P. Demy 8vo. Price21s.net. Scholars admit that a large 
portion of the dramas contained in the First Folio of 1623 did not emanate from the pen of Shakespeare. Was the author 
of these plays really William Shakespeare ? In the present work the author restates the arguments for the negative case— 
that the Stratford plaver was not the real Shakespeare. No attempt is made to uphold the Baconian, or any other 
theorvof authorship, or to arrive at any positive solution of “The Shakespeare Problem." (Ill) THE CREED OF 
BUDDHA By the author of “The Creed of Christ.” Crown 8vo. 5s.net. The author of “The Creed of Christ ” here 
aa attempt to ascertain the inner faith of the Founder of Buddhism, and reaches conclusions diametrically opposed 
to the views about “ Buddha ” which have lone been current in the West. He believes that Buddhism, as taught by its 
founder, was identical, in the last resort, with the teaching of Christ. 

JOHN LANE 
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The Academy 

A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE ART 


No. 1880 


MAY 16, 1908 Price Threepence 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 

WANTED, at once, EXPERT CATA¬ 
LOGUER for University Library. Salary £100 
per annnm. Candidates should furnish three 
testimonials, and state age, experience, and 
knowledge of languages. 

Applications should be sent to the Registrar 
not later than May 20. 


THE 

CHELSEA HISTORICAL 
PAGEANT. 


A Pamphlet containing full particulars of 


Art 


QHEPHERD BROS’. SPRING 
0 EXHIBITION 

of Early British Masters includes choice works 
by 

Reynolds Hoppner Raeburn Cotman 
Gainsborough Crome Wheatley Vincent 
Romney Constable Wilson Stark, &c. 
Shepherds' Gallery, 27 King Street, 

St James's, S.W. 


Books tor Solo 


THE ACADEMY is an 
independent, uncommer¬ 
cial journal conducted in 
the interest of literature 
and for the maintenance of 
a high standard of fearless 
and independent criticism. 


the CHELSEA PAGEANT, and Illustrated by 
FIFTEEN REPRODUCTIONS of interesting 
OLD CHELSEA PICTURES and POR¬ 
TRAITS, can be obtained at the Pageant 
Room, Town Hall, Chelsea, and of News¬ 
agents and Booksellers. Price 2d., or by post 
ajd. _ 

SHERBORNE SCHOOL. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under 15 on 
June 1st, will be held in the first week of June. 
Further information can be obtained from the 
Reverend the Head Master, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. - An 
vv EXAMINATION will be held on June 
24th, 251b, and 26th, to fill up not less than 5 
residential and 3 non-residential Scholarships, 
and also some Exhibitions. For particulars, 
apply by letter to the Bursar, Little Deans' 
Yard, S.W. 


UENRY SOTHERAN and CO., 
BOOKSELLERS. 

NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 
BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unimportant. 
LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 
140, Strand, W.C. (Tel. 1515 Central.) 

37, Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair.) 
Telegraphic Address— Booktntn, London. 


THE MOSHER BOOKS 


THE NEW CATALOGUE FOR 1908 
is now ready, and will be sent free on 
request to booklovers anywhere that can be 
reached by mail. This Catalogue, like those 
that preceded it, is not made up of old and 
hackneyed quotations concerning books. You 
are not weaned by “ a joDie good book ’’ jingle 
and that sort of thing, but you are treated to 
some very genuine prose and verse not seen in 
every cut and decidedly dried anthology. 


TaOlUS B. MOSHER, PORTLAND, MAINS, U.&A. 


K WORKS BY CANON RAWNS- 

LEY Ruskin and the Lakes ; A Ram¬ 
bler’s Note-Book at the Lakes; Life and 
Nature at the Lakes ; Lake Country Sketches ; 
Memories of the Tennysons. Published at 
3s. 6d. net, for is. 6d.; new.— Walker, 37 
Briggate, Leeds. 


'POOKS. — ALL OUT-OF-PRINT 
and RARE BOOKS on any subject 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE. I make a special feature of 
exchanging any Saleable Books for others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I particularly want post free.— 
EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16 John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. Oscar Wilde's 
Poems 21s., for 10s. 6d.; Ballad of Reading 
Gaol, 5s. Who’s Who, 2 vols., 1907, ns. net. 
for 5s. 


QUEEN 


SQUARE CLUB. 


A social club for men and women interested 
in politics, literature or art Lectures, enter¬ 
tainments, chess and bridge. An exquisite 
Queen Anne club-house, close to the British 
Museum and Russell Square Station. Inexpen¬ 
sive lunch and dinner. Subscription two 
guineas.—Apply Secretary, 9 Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury. 


“TJICKFORD’S ACADEMY OF 

LETTERS ’’—Conducted, per post, by 
Professor HARRIS-BICKFORD. STORY¬ 
WRITING, ARTICLE-WRITING, VERSE- 
COMPOSITION, JOURNALISM. YOUNG 
WRITERS should send stamped addressed 
envelope for prospectus. Address Professor 
Harris-Bickford, Redruth. (Name Acadtmy.) 


THE ANCESTOR. A Quarterly 
Review of County and Family History, 
Heraldry, and Antiquities. Numerous plates, 
some coloured. 12 Vols. and 3 Indices, pub. 
£3 7s. 6d. net, for 40s. net. Constable, 1902-5. 
—Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 


f* APT AIN BURTON’S ARABIAN 
NIGHTS. The Illustrated Benares 
Edition, fine plates, original black cloth. 
Published by the Burton Club for private 
circulation only. 17 Vols., £14 14s.— Walker, 
37 Briggate, Leeds. 


pOR SALE.—“The Century Cyclo- 
A paedia of Names," 4to, half-morocco, 
published by " The Times ” at about 42s., for 
21s. net. A valuable book of reference.— 
W. E. Gonlden, Second-hand Bookseller, Can¬ 
terbury. 


Typewriting 


A UTHORS’ MSS.,gd. per 1000 words, 
•* Sermons, Plays, and all kinds of Type¬ 
writing carefully done at home (Remington). 
Good paper. Orders promptly executed. 
Duplicating from 3d. 6d. per 100.—M. L. L., 18 
Edgeley Road, Clapham, S.W. 


TYPEWRITING promptly and 
accurately done. iod. per 1000 words. 
Specimens and references.—Address Miss 
Messer, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


THE NEW WORD. 

Cy • * • • • 

Demy 8vo, 311 page*, ja. (by port 5*. ad, abroad ja. 6d ). 

Contents— The Riddle. Psychology: The Personal Equa¬ 
tion. Etymology: The Castle Is the Air. Lexicography: 
The Play upon Words. Metaphysics: The House of Cards. 
Altruism : The Pace in the Looking-Glass. Materialism : 
The Shape. Physics: The Knot Dynamics: The Demos 
in the Stone. Chemistry: The Man in the Crumb. Mathe¬ 
matics : The Conjuring Trick. Logic: The Cipher. On¬ 
tology : The End. Metastrophe: The Magic Crystal. 
Biology: The Elf. Theology: The Painted Window. 
Exegeucs : The Forbidden Fruit Pathology : The Pyra¬ 
mid. Astrology: The Eclipse. Ethics: The Book of 
Etiquette. The Heir. 

SPIRIT. MATTER. AND MORALS. 

By R. DIMSDALE STOCKER. 

This book Is an attempt to establish practical religion 
upon a thoroughly credible basis. The author finds 
morality, or human conduct, to be the foundation. He 
discusses "Spiritualism," "Materialism," and “Modern 
Rationalism," In the claims of neither of which he discovers 
that of which the modern thinker is in search. His con¬ 
clusions will be acceptable to all who are alive to this 
pressing problem of the hour. 

" It is one of the most stimulating books we have come 
across for a long time. The insight and wit with which this 
Inquiry is carried out are remarkable as a deep-going 
criticism of modern science and philosophy. This Is so 
delightful a writer that we could go on quoting him with 
pleasure for pages."—The Thcosothical Review. 

"I utterly despair of conveying within my appointed 
limits any inkling of the author’s fertility of thought and 
illustration.”-W illiam Archer in The Morning Leader. 

A BOOK FOR “ MODERNISTS .* 9 AND 

OTHERS. In paper covers, is.; bound In doth, as. 

THE COMING NAVAL CONTESTS: 

ENGLAND and GERMANY, UNITED STATES and 
JAPAN. By A. M. LAUBEUF, Late Chief Con¬ 
struct or of the French Navy. Price as. Ready imme¬ 
diately. 


A. OWEN and Co., al Regent Street, London, S.W, a few 
doors south of Piccadilly Circus. 

(Please ask for catalogue N.) 
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GREENINGS SPRING LIST 


Messrs. Greening beg to announce that they have jutt published a book that should be worthy of the attention of sociologists and 
others interested in the workings of the brain. It is entitled “ Education, Personality, and Crime," and is written by Dr. Albert Wilson, 
whose authority is unquestioned. 

EDUCATION, PERSONALITY, AND CRIME 

By ALBERT WILSON, M.D. 

With about 100 Illnstratio&s. Demy 8m, cloth,7s. 6d. net. 

The Author makes 1 new departure in suggesting that degeneracy forms as distinct e clue u Insanity. At a selentiilo beets he *1?® 1 fell analysis of the brain 
of a degenerate who wee a murderer. There are many micro-photographs to prore hit ease. It later obeerrera support this yiew It will form quite a novel feature not 
only In pathology, but also in sociology and in the medioo-legal aspect of crime. 

Education, Responsibility, and Empire-building each occupy a chapter, while the subject of multiple personality and the sub-ego reoeiyee special attention. 
The-Author details one case, already published, which he watched for thirteen years, and also a seoond case reoently brought under his notice, besides enumerating 
sever si other oases bom various soaroes, both at home and abroad. 

The Author's remarks on crime and criminals will cause much discussion and co n tr o versy amongst the experts, his theories on “ multiple personality " alone 
being startling yet convincing. 


Amongst the important Books of 1908 must be reckoned Mr. Samud Cowan's " History of the Royal House of Stuart,” which has 
been acknowledged by critics to be the authoritative work on the subject. 

THE ROYAL HOUSE OP STUART 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 2 Vole., £2 2t. net. 

This work is illustrated with portraits of all the Stuart Sovereigns, and contains the most complete collection Of StOart Portraits 

ever brought together, Including a large number hitherto unpublished. By special permission of the Duke of Sutherland the famous Orkney portrait of Mary, Queen 
of Scots, has been now for the first time reproduced, while another valuable picture—the portrait of Queen Annabella Drummond, wife of Robert HL—is also given 
through the courtesy of Sir James Drummond of Hawthornden. 

The Author has spent much labour and research in the production of this work. The "House of Stuart" is undoubtedly the most interesting chapter we 
possess of Soottish History, and the author starts as far back as the eleventh century, when we get a glimpse of the Thanes of Lochaber. the progenitors of the Stuarts. 
The early part of the work is devoted to an outline in brief of the High Stewards of Scotland, the first time that a oonseouttve narrative of these officers of the Crown 
has been attempted, and this is succeeded by a condensed narrative of the official life and administration of every Sovereign of the House of Stuart, concluding with 
Queen Anne, the last Sovereign of the Stuart line. 

THE ROYAL HOUSE OP STUART 

On Sale at all tlie best Booksellers. Price £2 2s. net. 


naitMi Orooii/nfl’s Hot of Spring flotion will bo found by novo! noadorn* to omtlmfy 

tbo moot exacting taoto. 


A REMARKABLE NOVEL BY THE “JEWISH KIPLING.” 

THE NEW GALATEA. 

By SAMUEL GORDON. 6s. 

Mr. Samuel Gordon is to be classed among the small but noteworthy band of 
novelists, including Maarten Maartens and Joseph Conrad, to whom English is an 
acquired language. In fact, Mr. Gordon did not apeak or write a word of English 
till well in his teens. But that did not prevent him from earning, for his Jewish 
stories, the title of "The Jewish Kipling." However, for his novel, " The New 
Galatea, Mr. Gordon had chosen a thoroughly English group of characters, and 
handles a theme which in its boldness is reminiscent of the most advanced Conti¬ 
nental writers, with a delicacy which cannot offend even the most Puritanical 
taste. 

OVXB 24.000 COPIES SOLD. Eighth Edition Wow Beady. 

BEAU BROCADE. 

A Dashing Bomance of the Boad by BAB0NBSS 0RCZY, 

Author of " The Soarlet Pimpernel," •• I WU1 Bepiy," etc. 6*. 

" A tolling and spirited romanoe of the French Revolution.' '—Tin Timet. 

LEROUX. By the Hon. Mtb. WALTER FORBES. 6s. 

" ‘ Leroux ' is as interesting and romantio as the stirring and picturesque time 
of which it treats."— Truth. 

, ** Mrs. Forbes has well individualised her characters.It is an 

extremely good story of a time which lends itself to the deepest tragedy as well as 
to dramatic incidents."— Daily Telegraph . 

THE PLACE TAKER. By PETER EARI^TON. 

6a. 

" The boo k is ohock full of complications and adventure, cunningly interwoven 
and related with a quiet aasunnoe which add. greatly to their effort .’— The Timet. 

A FINE PIECE OF WORK BY A NEW AUTHOR. 

THE LOVE SEEKERS. A Dramatic Novel. By 

MABY WALPOLE. 8*. 

“Full of an ima tion in ite delineation, of the wayward emotions of women,"— 
The Scotsman • 


With Cover Design in Colour* by LEWIS BAUXEB. 

THE BLUE OCEAN’S DAUGHTER. By 

CYBU8 TOWNSEND BBADY. 6e. 

“Oneof the moat meritorioue books of the Beeson.”— Veieeoetle Journal. 

“ A breezy salt spray tale brightly written, the character, ably drawn—alto¬ 
gether very well worth reading.''—Doily Espr.ee. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

ROLLIN STONE. By ERNEST SUFFLING. 6s. 

“ A capital narrative, full of real life, for the enjoyment of boya and their eldera 
too, of a young East Anglian who went off to sea, lived on a slave estate in the 
West, went whaling, found himself on a deaart (aland alone, settled among South 
Sen natives and married an island bride."—Timet. 

ONE OF THE BEST REVIEWED BOOKS OF THE SEASON IS 

T HE G ANG. Written and Illustrated by DAVID 

WHITE LAW. 8s. 6d. 

The Doily T.Ieyroph says" .... It Is remarkable that with so many 
incidents packed into a oouple of hundred pages the author has managed to keep his 

head.A rollicking faroe in which we rush all ova Europe and hold our 

breath at the speed and diversity of complications." 

LUCAS CTiEEVE’S LATEST AND BEST. 

THE CARDINAL AND LADY SUSAN. 

A STOBY OF INTBIGUE. By LUCAS CLEEVE. Be. 

JUST PUBLISHED.—HOUGHTON TOWNLEY'S NEW NOVEL 

THE SPLENDID COWARD. A Strong 

Dramatic Story of Love and Hate. By HOUGHTON TOWNLEY, Author 
of " The Bishop’s Emeralds," ate. 6s. 

DRELMA. A Tale of the Sahara. By GEORGE 

WHITELY WABD. 6a 

A KNIGHT ERRANT IN TURKEY. By 

ABTHUB OAK3TONB. 6a 

“ The deeoripttona of life and scenery in Turkey an good and the author haa 
performed his task in a workmanlike manna."— Western Doily "Brets. 


A COMEDY OF SUBURBIA. 

A SUBURBAN SCANDAL. 6 s. By GT 7 RNER 

G1LLMAN, Author of "The Loafer." 


A STARTLING EXPOSURE OP MUNICIPAL "ENTERPRISE.” 

THE PRODIGAL CITY. 6 s. By TRISTRAM 

OOUTIS, Author of “ The Pottle Papa." 


ROMANCES BY MISS MAY WYNNE 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 


A MAID OP BRITTANY. 6s. 
WHEN TERROR RULED. 3s. 6d. 


LET ERIN REMEMBER. 

ttmmsty Ohortbr• 

HENRY OF NAVARRE. 


6s. 

6 *. 


Complete Catalogue sent post-free on application; also Specimen Copy of “ The Imp," a bright little journal dealing with literary and 

other matters. 


GREENING and CO., Ltd., 91 St. Martin’s Lane, W.O. 
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help of stale ribbons. And he appears to have concluded 
that he is a great judge of other matters ; for he takes it 
upon himself in his current issue to decide between our¬ 
selves and a certain music-hall manager. His decision is 
of no consequence whatever. But he makes certain 
suggestions which are without foundation. He has 
evidently misconstrued the whole matter—which is not sur¬ 
prising in view of his alien connections. If he values the 
good opinion of his readers, we should advise him to stick 
to his sugar-boiling and his fortune-telling, and leave 
matters which are beyond his comprehension to take care 
of themselves. 


Registered as a Newspaper in the United Kingdom, and at the 
New York Post Office as Second-Class Mail Matter. Trans¬ 
missible to Canada at the Canadian Magazine rate of postage. 
Subset iptions: Inland 15s .; Foreign 17s. 6d. a year, post free. 


All communications intended for the Editor should be sent to 
The Wilsford Press, Ltd., 63 Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 

The Publishing Offices of The Academy are at 67 Long Acre, 
London, W.C., to which address all business letters should be sent. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return unsolicited Manuscripts 
which ate not accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. The 
receipt of a proof does not imply acceptance of an article. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 

If the children’s fete in aid of the National Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children at Claridge’s on Tuesday 
last cannot claim any space in these columns under the 
heading of “ Letters,” it can anyhow claim to have been 
a piece of “ Life,” and very pretty life at that. Now we 
come to think of it, there was also an element of “ Letters” 
about it, for Mrs. Walter Cave’s little play, The Three 
Wishes, without having any pretensions to being a serious 
piece of literature, was nevertheless a very charming and 
pleasing affair, and many more pretentious dramatists 
might learn a lesson from that clever and cultivated lady 
as to the value of simplicity and directness. The whole 
file was a brilliant success in every way. It was in reality 
a Beauty show of the very first order, a striking and almost 
bewildering witness to the beauty, grace, and charm of 
English children. There were beautiful women there too, 
and if we were inclined to draw such a dull thing as a moral 
out of such a faery spectacle, we might point it by saying 
that it was rather a curious thing to observe that the 
women who looked most beautiful, most young, and most 
happy were precisely those who do not hunger and thirst 
after “Society,” but who are content to live their lives 
according to their best lights, without troubling their heads 
for one instant about whether “ Society ” from the Top (with 
a big T) to the bottom approves of them or not. “ Society” 
is full of noble and splendid women with beautiful souls 
in beautiful or ordinary bodies; on the other hand, it is 
equally full of mean, foolish, spiteful, and backbiting 
women with ugly souls in beautiful or ordinary bodies. In 
other words, it is made up of individuals, and the wise are 
those who realise that, while individuals can benefit or 
hurt 11 Society,” “ Society ” as a whole is powerless against 
the individual unless with his own consent “ Society ” 
can neither hurt nor help a great man or a great woman. 
Resist “ Society,” and (unlike the Devil) it will run after 
you. 


It appears that there is a paper published in the 
neighbourhood of Tudor Street which is edited in part by 
a gentleman whose real business lies in Mincing Lane. 
This gentleman’s feeling for letters will be understood 
when we mention that he prints in large type under his 
own name such pretty sentences as the following : 

’ S'* ar ® iwpMCBlate, and baa he not rendered the flannel 

colly fashionable among (he gilded youth (and the youthful guild which 
studies fashion at Hope Brothers) ? ' 

.A? a sort pf side-line this gentleman’s paper devotes much 
attention to “ cheap sugar ” and fortune4elling with the 


A letter from Mr. R. W. Raper in the Times of May 6th 
on the Preservation of Mountain Scenery, and a previous 
letter from Mr. Salt, deserve notice. Mr. Raper pleads 
practically for the preservation of beautiful scenery by 
means of nationalisation, with due regard to the rights of 
private property. Particularly he advocates the institu¬ 
tion of a Department of State for this purpose. He 
suggests that such a Department should form part of the 
Board of Agriculture, the Local Government Board, the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests, or that the National 
Trust should be constituted a Department of State for the 
purpose. Though we fully agree with Mr. Raper in 
desiring the preservation of the remaining natural beauties 
of this country, we cannot advocate any increase of Govern¬ 
ment, whether national or local. We should naturally 
prefer the former as the less stupid and corrupt of the two, 
but we doubt whether any existing political party would 
not readily sacrifice all the mountains in these islands in 
favour of the commercial syndicates on whose support they 
depended. It appears to us that far more can be done in 
the matter by societies than by legislation. 


We desire to congratulate Mr. Birrell on the safe passage 
through the House of Commons of his Irish Universities 
Bill. It is a very cheering sign of the times to find that 
the Nonconformists, and Protestants within the Anglican 
Church can only muster thirty-eight votes on a division. 
It is only another indication of the extraordinary force of 
the Catholic revival in the English Church which is now 
going on. When taken in conjunction with the fact that 
the Nonconformist bodies are on every side deploring 
heavy defections in their numbers, it forms a most unex¬ 
pectedly hopeful state of affairs. We do not seem to hear 
much nowadays of the National Protestant Alliance, and 
we have for some time past been blissfully free from any 
public demonstrations on the part of Lady Wimbome. 
That the baneful influence of Protestantism in the English 
Church is not, however, quite extinct there is, unfortu¬ 
nately, sufficient proof to be found in the deplorable and 
scandalous action of the Bishop of Newcastle in connec¬ 
tion with the Mission of the Holy Resurrection at New¬ 
castle. We have before now drawn attention to this 
disgraceful state of affairs, but apparently nothing can be 
done. The Bishop of Newcastle, in acting as he does, is 
flouting the opinion of all the churches ip his diocese, and 
there are undoubted signs that his presence as Bishop in 
that diocese is becoming intolerable to the clergy and 
laity alike. 


Mr. R. J. Campbell, speaking at the City Temple the 
other day, made use of the following words : 

Since the day when I first stood here as your minister I have become 
the best-hated man in the British pulpit. 

Now it is a lamentable thing that Mr. Campbell should 
make such a foolish mistake as to imagine that he is hated. 
It is a typical result of the theological fog through which 
he is groping his way that he should confuse hatred of his 
doctrines with hatred of himself. Nobody hates " the Nejv 
Theology” and all its works more than we do, and yet w,e 
can honestly say ttjaj never at any time have we been within 
a thousand miles of hating Mr, Campbell. One only has to 
look at his face tq see that fie is a -decent, clean, straight 
man. We recognise that Mr. Campbell’s errors are entirely 
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due to his present state of “ invincible ignorance.” We 
have not the least doubt that Mr. Campbell will become 
a good Catholic before long. (Need we say that by the 
word Catholic we do not necessarily mean Roman 
Catholic?) It seems to us inevitable in the case of a 
man of his nature, and he is probably much nearer to it 
than he imagines. Our advice to Mr. Campbell is to stop 
preaching for two years, and during that time to read and 
listen and think, and cultivate intellectual humility. It will 
be a very difficult thing to do; but it can be done, and he 
ought to do it. In the meanwhile he may take it from us 
that nobody of any consequence hates him or wishes him 
aught but well. 


An exhibition of jewellery made by Miss Violet Ramsay 
will be held at Leighton House from May 22nd until 
June 4th. We take this opportunity of calling attention 
to Miss Ramsay’s work, not only on its own merits, but as 
representing a society of artists and craftsmen and a 
technical school which have not yet received the attention 
which they deserve. Miss Ramsay’s exhibition is confined 
to her own work, but it does great credit to the Sir John Cass 
Society of Arts and Crafts, of which she is an active organ¬ 
ising member, and further, to Sir John Cass’s School, which 
alone supplies members to the Society and is solely respon¬ 
sible for Miss Ramsay’s technical training. Sir John Cass’s 
School is fortunately well-endowed, and has not the oppor¬ 
tunity for self-advertisement entailed by the necessity for 
begging. That the School forms excellent craftsmen 
has been shown by the two exhibitions already held 
by the Society, and we hope that the School will 
take its proper place at the approaching Art Conference. 
The Society is the product of the School, though 
constitutionalty a separate body. Its two exhibitions— 
the first at Mr. Goldman’s house in the summer of 1906, 
and the second at the Rowley Gallery on Campden 
Hill in the autumn of 1907—were unfortunately of such 
short duration that they missed much notice. At these, 
besides Miss Ramsay’s jewellery, Miss Ethel Agnew’s 
beautiful translucent enamelling, and Mr. Arthur Hughes’s 
metal-work—to mention the work of but three exhibitors— 
showed the fine temper of the School’s technical teaching, 
which leaves the pupils to develop in whatever style of 
design commends itself to their taste. We were glad to 
see that the exhibitors were little influenced by L'Art 
nouveau , and those we have named, not at all. Miss 
Ramsay’s work is characterised by technical skill and 
accuracy, and by a sound knowledge of the principles of 
design. This enables her to give proper play to her indi¬ 
viduality when it is least easy to do so—namely, in 
geometrical designs—as may be seen in the simple pectoral 
cross which she has made for the Bishop of St David’s and 
will exhibit at Leighton House. Though the best examples 
of her work are, of course, those in which she is unre¬ 
stricted as to design and material, she shows much taste 
in making the utmost of stones intrusted to her for resetting, 
even when they are of a very unpromising sort. This 
particular faculty naturally brings her many clients. 


In the interests of Technical Education in spheres of 
work suitable to women, and gentlewomen in particular, we 
have pleasure in calling attention to the Exhibition which 
was opened on Monday, the 10th, in Prince's Skating 
Rink at Knightsbridge, and will continue open until May 
the 30th. While we have much sympathy with the indi¬ 
vidual stallholders who are bond fide engaged in women’s 
works, we have very little with the Yellow Press taste 
which appears in the vulgar title given to the Exhibition 
and in the official general catalogue. For this the stall¬ 
holders are in no way responsible; indeed, considering 
that they represent in the main serious and useful work, 
they have reason for considerable annoyance; and if we 
are accurately informed that space was let to them on the 
distinct understanding that their stalls would not have to 
enter intd competition with those of London shops, they 
have ground for mote than annoyance. While giving 
every credit to the promoters of the Exhibition, for the 


kindliest intentions, we doubt whether it is wise, con¬ 
sidering that the sense of humour is not entirely dead, 
to advertise the Bishop of London’s blessing on a purely 
commercial undertaking, which includes the sale of “ The 
Children’s Encyclopaedia ”; nor do we credit the many 
shrewd and capable women who have invested in stall- 
spaces with any tendency to rely on spiritual subsidies for 
their commercial success. 


Among the most interesting stalls we notice that of Miss 
Crooke’s School of Gardening, French Gardening, and 
Poultry-keeping, established at Bredon’s Norton, near 
Tewkesbury. It is the only representative in the Exhibition 
of the admirable and sensible French system, and can easily 
be found by its being arranged as an unglazed green¬ 
house adorned with climbing roses, and by the scarlet 
gardening jackets worn by the principal and her helpers. 
Besides great natural advantages of soil and climate, the 
School possesses an attraction shared by no other—a 
Ladies’ Club. This is housed in an old manor-house 
on the estate of Miss Woodhull, who has furnished 
it for its present purpose, and takes much interest 
in its success and development The Club serves as a 
residence for students, and for workers already trained, 
who wish to take up land in the neighbourhood, 
and for visitors wishing to attend special classes at 
the School or in Cheltenham. It also provides meals 
at very reasonable rates for members living in cottages, and 
forms a general nucleus to the working gentlewomen who 
revolve more or less round Miss Crooke. Many of our 
contemporaries have already written of the whole centre in 
enthusiastic terms from personal investigation, and we are 
glad to add our approval to theirs, from the accounts which 
we have received from independent sources. We regret 
that we have not space to notice the many excellent pro¬ 
ducts offered on other stalls, the results of good technical 
training ; they range from garden-produce, confected food 
of all descriptions, with needlework of every kind, to the 
breeding of dogs and donkeys, while such activities as 
secretarial work, motor-driving, and rifle-shooting are also 
represented. 


The Academy is not the Lancet, so we must speak with 
some diffidence as to the present position of the old con¬ 
troversy of Homoeopathy versus Allopathy. One is under 
the impression that the debate has died a natural death ; 
but it is interesting to find that the method of Hahnemann 
is being applied in other regions. Last Sunday a certain 
Anglican cleric, preaching on behalf of the Church of 
England Temperance Society, chose his text from the 
story of the Pool of Bethesda, where an angel troubled 
the waters, and, before going on to his assumption that all 
the poor sick folk were brought to their sad condition by 
their sins, he favoured his congregation with a very pretty 
obiter dictum to the effect that the pool doubtless possessed 
“ intermittent mineral propertiesj” due to the bubbling up 
of a spring. Here, then, is an instance of what may be 
called Spiritual Homoeopathy; the preacher had no doubt 
noted the prevalence of a certain malady called Modernism, 
and was resolved to cure any incipient cases amongst his 
hearers by the exhibition of his famous “ Mineral Proper¬ 
ties ” Globule. Similia similibus curanlur; our cleric felt 
sure, we may assume, that any “ Modernist ” present would 
make a rapid recovery after this dose of the angel translated 
into mag. sulph. 

On any other hypothesis the preacher’s remark would be 
hard indeed to justify. The careful and honest and 
scholarly investigation of the Bible, conducted by scholars 
for scholars with all reverence and reserve and precaution, 
is, without doubt, an admirable duty. The scholars and 
theologians to whom such duty belongs are aware of the 
infinite incapacity of the human intelligence, of the pro¬ 
pensity to fallacy which lurks in our ratiocinative faculties, 
of the immense danger of leaping to conclusions from 
faulty premises, or from no premises at all. They will 
remember the case of the “ Higher Critic ” who decided 
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that writing was unknown in the time of Abraham—a few 
months before the discovery of a great store of documents 
written at a date prior to the Patriarchal period. They will 
remember, too, how the “ Higher Criticism ” has had to 
yield position after position as to the genuineness and 
authenticity of the books of the New Testament; they will 
even be taught by physical science that all sorts of events, 
which would have been pronounced “ impossible ” a hundred 
years ago, are now things of common knowledge. The 
Stigmata, which once “ proved ” the chroniclers of the life of 
St. Francisof Assisi to be peculiarly impudent, and foolish and 
superstitious liars, are now the subject of medical investi¬ 
gation in the hospitals. The “ dwarfs ” for which Herodotus 
was derided were giving shows in the London music-halls 
quite recently. Such considerations might be multiplied 
indefinitely ; and above all our theologians will remember 
the great consideration that, the Christian religion being 
confessedly a “ supernatural ” religion, there is no antecedent 
improbability in the mention of the “ supernatural ” in its 
records. And, to conclude, they will beware of an error 
which medical men as a rule have the sense (and the 
kindness) to avoid ; they will not disturb the minds and 
hearts of the lay-folk by all kinds of premature and 
uncertain disclosures of highly dubious "results.” The 
quack doctor may announce his “ Powders to Cure Cancer,” 
but the honourable physician is more cautious. He works, 
and watches, and experiments, and waits—and the public 
are not asked into his laboratory or his dissecting-room. 


It is surely not necessary to labour the fatal and 
enormous folly of the opposite course, either in medicine 
or theology. On the supposition that the preacher who 
has furnished us with our text was not a spiritual homoeo- 
pathist, if he did not equate the angel with mag. sulph. 
with the intention of disgusting his hearers with Modernism 
and all its works for ever, his conduct was utterly and 
wholly indefensible. Most of those present were simple 
folk who in all probability went away with the impression 
that the Bible was not true and that angels had no exist¬ 
ence ; and readers of The Academy will recollect the case 
of the cobbler mentioned by Dean Swift. He had heard 
that there was some doubt in the minds of the learned as 
to the text of the Three Heavenly Witnesses. " If that be 
so,” said he (to give the substance of his remarks), " I can 
get drunk as often as I please, and beat my wife whenever 
I have a liking to do it.” And, the utter mischievousness 
of “ Mineral Properties ” apart, think of the folly of it! 
Are the big miracles to be saved by throwing the little ones 
overboard? Is there any class of men who are quite 
willing to believe in all the (humanly) incredible events in 
the New Testament, so long as you allow that there was 
no angel, and that the Pool of Bethesda was no more 
wonderful than Bath and Baden ? It is a pity, indeed, 
that a man cannot hear a Mass without being troubled 
with such stuff as this. 


SELEUCUS OF LESBOS 

Seleucus his new vessel brazen-lined 
Dipped, at Arcturus’ rise, in dimpling seas ; 

On his return the drowning Hyades 
Through scudding drifts drew over him the blind 
And vexed deep. His bones the mews will find, 

And in the thin-grassed dunes no goat will browse, 
The tempest hollowed his last dwelling-house 
Where grey sea-hollies toss before the wind. 

There beating the same circuit in still flight, 

The mews melt into sliding sparks of light, 

And the unrelenting wind is rarely stayed 
Earth, sea, in pity of his shadow dim, 

Upon the sands where his bright bones are strayed, 
Do thou be-Iight, and thou, b6 still,-for him. 

M- JOCRDAIN. 


REVIEWS 

THOMAS MORE AND THE 
“ UTOPIA ” 

The Utopia of Sir Thomas More. Translated by Ralph 

Robinson. With Introduction and Notes by H. B. 

Cotterill, M.A. (Macmillan, 2s. 6d.) 

This is a very good school edition of the “ Utopia.” 
Its editor knows all the facts and dates ; he is able to draw 
parallels or point out discrepancies from Plato ; he can 
tell his readers to “ Note this ” and “ Note that;” he has 
studied the original as well as Robinson’s translation, and 
he lacks the smallest spark of sympathy with his author, 
the least vestige of comprehension of his strange and 
baffling personality. It is a very good school edition ; it 
is a very bad edition for any one but a schoolmaster, an 
examiner, or a University Extension student. 

Let us do Mr. Cotterill justice. He tries hard to be 
fair. His resentment that the author of "Utopia” 
should be a Catholic, should have lived a life of the 
strictest piety and conformity to Catholic rule, should have 
upheld the Catholic faith not only as a private man and as 
an author, but as a J udge and a Chancellor, and should 
have died for that faith on the scaffold—the resentment at 
this, which must remain a puzzle to all who, however well 
they may know Thomas More’s times, do not know Thomas 
More, Mr. Cotterill keeps manfully. in the background. 
His unfairness is due to inability to understand, not to any 
desire to misrepresent. But it is a great pity that he should 
not have read—since Father Bridgett’s attitude is clearly 
too hard for him, and Nisard’s probably that of a fool— 
the illuminating little volume on the Blessed Thomas More 
by M. Henri Bremond, published in “ The Saints ” series, 
and translated, with others of that series, into English. 
Had he done so, we should have had less nonsense about 
More and tyrannicide, More and the punishment of 
heretics; we should have been spared the vulgar and 
antiquated misinterpretation of the words used by 
Erasmus— 

Maluit igitur maritus esse castus quam sacerdos impurus— 

to explain More’s renunciation of his hopes of being worthy 
to live the religious life. (Must it really be pointed out 
again that what prevented him from becoming a Franciscan 
was not the corrupt lives of the religious of his day, but 
precisely the fear whether he himself was strong enough 
to endure the necessary renunciation ?) Finally, had Mr. 
Cotterill approached his author under the guidance of 
M. Bremond—or, indeed, under that of Nisard, or Bridgett, 
or even Hutton, or any one who was not cramming the 
subject for a school-book—we should have been spared 
the impertinent assurance that when More made Hythloday 
claim the authority of Christ for the communism of Utopia, 
he was not joking : 

More did, in spite of all the meshes of mediaeval superstition which 
cased him in, feel in his heart the longings for the light of a truer 
Christianity. 

Could anything better prove the absolute unfitness of a 
man to edit the work of the Blessed Thomas More than 
that astounding and disgusting sentence ? 

One thing necessary to the comprehension of the 
" Utopia ” and its place in More’s life is, of course, a 
knowledge of dates. Mr. Cotterill has this knowledge— 
has it, at any rate, sufficiently to make out a “ Chronological 
Summary” for his pupils. His work—in spite, we repeat, 
of his obvious desire to be fair, to “ make allowances ” for 
what he cannot understand—shows but few traces that 
the knowledge of dates has been brought to bear on the 
formation of his opinions. We have to search for a 
particular passage in the Introduction to assure ourselves 
that Mr. Cotterill really does know that “ Utopia ” was 
written in 1515-1516 ; that the “ Ninety-five Theses” did 
not come till 1517', the burning of the Bull till 1519, and 
the “ marriage ” with Anne Boleyn till 1533. But a much 
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more important thing to know is the nature of the man 
who wrote the book, and of this knowledge Mr. Cotterill 
shows nothing at all. 

There are three things to remember about More before 
the first step in his acquaintance can be made. The first 
and greatest is that throughout his life, from his birth to 
his martyrdom, he was a Catholic ; the second that he 
was a humanist; the third that, in public and private, on 
the Bench and in his family circle, with a pen in his hand 
and when his head lay on the block, he was, in his own 
favourite phrase, a “ merry ” man—a jester, a wit Like 
some few other great intellects who have succeeded in 
puzzling a matter-of-fact world, he not only had ideas, but 
played with them. 

If these three characteristics are kept in mind it becomes 
futile to ask—Did he mean what he said in “ Utopia ” ? Of 
course he meant it, meant it all. He dreamed of an ideal 
State, and he saw it, like all such dreamers, in the light of 
the actual condition of his own times. This and that are 
the causes of our own shortcomings and unhappiness. 
Let us imagine them away and see what happens. 
Sheep-farming, oppression of the poor, ostentation and 
extravagance, an excess of clergy in proportion to 
laity, war, rapine, political and commercial dishonesty— 
he dreamed of a State where these things were not 
known, and the dream provides a valuable criticism 
of the England of his day. But—and it is a very big 
“ but ”—it is one thing to dream of an ideal State, and 
quite another to put your ideas into practice on the existing 
condition of things. And if it is important to remember 
that “ Utopia ” was written seventeen years before the 
“ divorce,” it is still more important to remember that the 
author of the book was, without reservation or exception, 
a Catholic. It would be, no doubt, extremely pleasant if 
England were an ideal State, in which the partial religious 
toleration and free discussion introduced by King Utopus 
were possible. But when truth—truth absolute and 
immutable—is attacked by pernicious error, when not only 
the safety of the realm, but the peace of religion is endan¬ 
gered, it is no time for the dreams of the humanist, for 
gracious imaginings, for that mood of pleasure or merri¬ 
ment which can create beautiful ideas and play with them, 
while a half-smile of amusement at the baffled pundits of 
posterity crosses the writer’s mouth. In face of virulent 
disease, doctors do not theorise on the perfect man ; they 
administer nasty and powerful drugs to the actual man, to 
the discomfiture of the evil thing. And when More’s life 
is examined from his own point of view, the wonder is not 
that the dreamer on religious toleration punished heretics, 
but that the Catholic attacked so mildly as be did the 
disease, that was making such strides among his people. 
For once, and for that once only, the two men in More 
were at war ; and it was not the humanist but the Catholic 
who went to the wall. He could jest with Silver ; and 
Silver’s apt reply so delighted the “ merry” Judge that he 
let the heretic go free. In another aspect of the battle 
against evil the Catholic and .the wit were at one. Who¬ 
ever knows not More’s controversial writings knows not 
More. 

The great difference between the state of religion in 
Utopia and in England was this: that in the former several 
religions existed side by side, their adherents even agreeing 
to such an extent that they could worship all in one temple 
(surely a Cowper-Temple); while in the latter the only aim 
and hope, the breath of life, the very raison d’&tre of the 
“ new faith ” was the destruction of the old truth. Had 
the “ reformers ” on their side been Utopians, More’sdreani 
might have been translatable into practice. That they were 
not, that they directly assailed the Church, and that any¬ 
thing but 

Peaceably, gently, quietly, and soberly, without hasty and contentious 
rebuking and inveighing, 

scarcely needs to be pointed out. Even in Utopia itself the 
mildest-tongued of the “reformers” would have been 
“ decreed banishment or bondage” for “vehemently and 
fervently in this cause striving and con'ending.” It was 


no case of amicable arrangement; it was a case of a violent 
attack on what was the sole religion of the country, and 
More would have been less than a Catholic, less than an 
honest man, had he failed to take his share in repelling the 
invading monster. 

There is the obvious explanation of the supposed incon¬ 
sistency which has puzzled generations. We feel that we 
ought almost to apologise for stating again a truth that has 
been better stated many times by More’s apologists ; but 
our excuse must be that it is clear from Mr. Cotterill’s 
book that there are still well-intentioned if inadequately 
enlightened people who find it necessary to make excuses 
for More, and continue to hand on a false idea of him to 
the young of the country for which he died. 

It is fruitless to speculate on what might have been ; but 
it is easy to understand how deep must have been More’s 
mental sufferings during the last years of his life. No one 
knew better than he the abuses within the Church which 
called for reform ; no one must have regretted more than 
he that the work of reform should have fallen out of the 
hands of the men of education, faith, intellect, and humour, 
of whom he was one, into those which were destined to 
drag it so through the mire. He knew that the house 
needed to be set in order; all the more must he have 
suffered at the spectacle of the rude and violent hands laid 
upon it, and trembled at the excesses of brutality, the worst 
of which he did not live to see. And the fate which 
actually befell the Church, in England as elsewhere, is not 
the only thing that makes sadness in the hearts of students 
of the life and writings of Thomas More. Anything that 
touches him touches them, merely because he suffered in 
it. His fascinating personality, his wit, his learning, his 
piety, his ardent friendships, his “ merriment,” his home 
life, the very contradictions in his nature, which at once 
puzzle and allure—all these combine to make him one of 
the most living of dead men, one of our closest friends 
among those honoured of the Church. 


THE MYSTERIOUS REPRINT 

Eolheu. By A. W. Kinglake. (Blackie, is.) 

Goethe's Poetry and Truth. Two Volumes. York Library. 

(Bell, 4s. net.) 

Hazlitt’s Lectures on the English Poets. Universal Library. 

(Routledge, is.) 

Cobwebs of Criticism. By Hall Caine. Universal Library. 

(Routledge, is.) 

These are fairly representative of the variety of reprinted 
books which the publishers are continually offering to an 
avid and apparently insatiable public. Here are but four 
of forty which have been sent forth during the last few 
months, and one might be tempted to think that there is a 
feverish anxiety to read on the part of many millions. More 
or less attractively produced, and in the main astonishingly 
cheap, these abundant new editions are, you would say, 
certain to accomplish a speedy improvement in the public 
taste ; yet novels nasty and noisy, and commonly silly, still 
sell by thousands, and the lowest journalism thrives 
increasingly among the very classes to which cheap books 
are calculated to appeal. 

This is a great mystery, from which any plain movement 
seems unlikely to resolve. Nevertheless, the mere fact that 
these reprints are so frequent and varied is a brighter rather 
than a darker sign. Quite apart from this question, how¬ 
ever, there are works in the long list which even sound and 
hearty bookmen may excuse themselves for having 
overlooked. Not every reader, who is not a professed 
critic, may have read Kinglake’s little masterpiece ; yet it 
is one it were pity to pass by. Vivid and natural in style, 
the record of Kinglake’s journeys in the Holy Land, in 
Egypt, and through the desert, and of a visit to the singular 
Lady Hester Stanhope, has a sustained interest and bright¬ 
ness, a certain individuality, which have sufficed topreserve 
it until now as a living book. 
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Of Goethe’s “ Poetry and Truth ” it is late to speak. It 
is autobiography on a generous scale, the two volumes 
before us, of some eight hundred pages, being occupied 
with the story of only the first twenty-six years of the poet’s 
life. Had it been taken on to a later stage in Goethe’s long 
journey of eighty-two years it would have been indeed 
formidable. It is a book one does not soon forget. Reading 
it you are constantly reminded—by mere contrast—of that 
other great autobiography, Rousseau’s. His own aim has 
thus been described by Goethe : 

To represent the development of a child who had grown to be 
remarkable, how this exhibited itself under given circumstances, and 
yet how in general it could content the student of human nature and 
his views ; such was the thing I had to do. 

“A noble commentary, instructive in many ways,” Carlyle 
calls it, and speaks of the " magically-recalled scenes of 
childhood and manhood.” 

Hazlitt’s “Lectures on the English Poets” is a well- 
known book in the familiar, hearty style of the Table-Talker, 
to which Keats’s phrase, “ indescribable gusto,” may fitly 
be applied. Much of it is hardly criticism, as we have 
come to understand the term, but it is Hazlitt. These 
eloquent proclamations of personal preference, brilliant 
gyrations around great names, are perhaps of rather limited 
value to us after a century of earnest and minute criticism ; 
but while the love of letters lasts Hazlitt’s fine virile com¬ 
mentaries will last also. We wish we could have heard 
these lectures, of the delivery of which Talfourd has left 
such an admirable description. We wish we could have 
seen Keats there, his great Odes yet unwritten, listening to 
the ardent and just praises of the poets—Chaucer and 
Spenser, Shakespeare and Milton—he loved so passion¬ 
ately, and of whose renown he was the destined inheritor. 
Is there not something of Hazlitt’s inspiration in “ Bards 
of Passion and of Mirth ” ? 

The last book on our list indicates how widely the 
publishers’ net is cast. Mr. Hall Caine has provided a 
new Introduction for his “Cobwebs of Criticism,” first 
issued in 1882 ; and in the last sentence of this Intro¬ 
duction—“I am not an author with a grievance”—he 
disclaims the only conceivable reason for resuscitating the 
volume. We could very well understand that, in order to 
discount the criticism which his work has received when 
it has been noticed at all, he should be at the trouble of 
reviving an early book in which is set forth a catalogue of 
critical “ howlers ” of a past generation, and, remembering 
that Wordsworth and Coleridge were once heartily abused, 
should console himself with the not very obscure infer¬ 
ence. It would appear, so far as we can ascertain, that 
this fresh edition is meant as a renewed impeachment of 
criticism—which is very proper in an author who can 
appeal, with evidence of defiant prosperity, from the 
critics to the public. Well, The Academy will accord the 
book the only merciful criticism which such a tangle of 
incoherencies as the Introduction can demand for it— 
silence. 


A MORALIST OF THE FIRST 
CENTURY 

Tacitus : Dialogtis, Agricola , Germania. Translated, with 
Introduction and Notes, by W. Hamilton Fyfe, 
Fellow of Merton. (Clarendon Press, 3s. 6d. net.) 

It is as a moralist and rhetorician, rather than as a 
historian, that the greatest prose-writer of the Empire 
presents himself to us in the “ Dialogus,” “ Agricola,” and 
“ Germania.” In these treatises Tacitus shows hardly at 
all his greatest quality—his amazing power of psychological 
analysis. In the “ Agricola,” however, we have an occa¬ 
sional glimpse of the barbed arrow of that mordant vein 
which is so characteristic of the “Annals” and “Histories.” 
In the “ Agricola,” c. 12, he tells us that the British sea 
produces pearls, but they are of a dull leaden hue, adding: 

Some attribute this to the divers' lack of skill; for in the Red Sea 
the oysters are torn alive and breathing from the rocks, while in 


Britain they are gathered as the sea casts them np. Personally, I could 
sooner believe the pearls deficient in quality than mankind in greed. 

His Life of Agricola, as well as his “ Germany,” is 
full of covert criticism of Roman life in the first century 
of the Christian era. They remind one of Xenophon’s 
“Cyrus” and Johnson’s "Rasselas.” Thus in “Agricola,” 
c. 2i, in dealing with the Romanising policy of the Roman 
Governor, he writes : 

Even our style of dress came into fashion, and the toga was often 
seen. Gradually the Britons yielded to the seduction of our Roman 
vices, and took to lounges and baths and elegant banquets. This was 
all part of their slavery. The ignorant called it “ civilisation.” 

In the same spirit Calgacus, in c. 30, is made to describe 
the British raj: 

To robbery, murder, and pillage they give the false name of Empire, 
and when they make a wilderness they call it Peace. Nature has 
willed that men should love best their children and their nearest kin. 
Our children are carried off by levies into foreign slavery : our wives 
and sisters, if they escape the enemy’s lust, are brought to shame 
under a pretence of hospitality and friendship. Our goods and 
fortunes go in tribute, our fields and the year’s yield in gifts of corn, 
while the strength of our hands is exhausted amid blows and insults 
in clearing woods and marshes. Slaves that are bom to their position 
are sold once for all, and their masters feed them. Britain pays its 
masters every day, and finds them daily food. In a household the last 
new-comer is a butt among his fellow-slaves. So it is with us. In 
this old household of the world we are the worthless new-comers who 
are marked out for destruction. 

On the question whether Agricola was poisoned by the 
emissaries of Domitian, Tacitus does not pronounce an 
opinion ; but he seems to think that the universal admira¬ 
tion and affection with which he was regarded could not 
have failed to prove fatal to a great public man under an 
Emperor whose 

Cruel red face was his natural bulwark against shame— saevus illt 
voltus et rubor quo se contra pudorum muniebat. 

The last two chapters of the “ Agricola ” are perhaps the 
finest examples of eloquence that Latin prose literature has 
handed down to us ; and they are finely rendered by Mr. 
Fyfe, whom the reader will already have recognised as a 
brilliant translator. He is sometimes, perhaps, a little too 
brilliant, importing into his rendering figures and fancies 
not to be found in the original, as in (“ Dial.,” c. 6): 

The crops we plant and cultivate ourselves are pleasing, but Nature’s 
wild-flowers give the greatest pleasure— 

Quae seruntur atque elaborantur grata, gratiora tamen quae sua 
sponte nascuntur. 

There is nothing about a rainbow in “Agr.” 10, where 
we read : 

Where others have embellished their ignorance with rainbow rhetoric, 
my story will simply rely upon facts. 

Nor is there anything about a lion in “Germ.” 22, where the 
translator gives us : 

as is natural where winter takes the lion’s share of the year. 

However, these modernisms give an easy air to the version, 
and do not mislead the reader. As brilliant renderings not 
marred by supposititious graces we would quote a phrase 
used (“ Dial.” 25) in distinguishing ancient from modern 
eloquence : 

I am ready to admit that there was something lacking in their style. 
It was still in its teens, and had not reached its prime ; 

again (" Dial.” 31) : 

he will be able to feel the pulse of his audience—tenebit venas ani- 
morum ; 

and (“ Dial.” 34) : 

they secured rivals and opponents who fought them in real earnest 
with the button off their foils— . 
ferro non rudibus dimicantes ; 

and in “ Germ.” 18 : 

In Germany no one laughs at vice nor calls mutual corruptiou the 
spirit of the age. 

But the tone of the Latin is lost in “ Germ.” 20 : 

In Germany it does not pay to be childless : Nec utla orbitatis prclia. 
The interesting criticism of Cicero in “ Dial.” 22 runs very 
smoothly and easily : 

I come now to Cicero, who fought with his contemporaries the same 
battle that 1 am fighting with you. They admired the ancients, while 
he preferred the style of his own day. His superiority to the other 
speakers of his own time is above all shown in his critical taste. He 
was the first to perfect literary style by paying attention to the choice 
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of words. He made writing an art. He even attempted flowery 
passages and invented some good sayings of his own, at any rate in 
the speeches of his later period towards the end of his life, when he 
made progress in the art, and learnt by experience what was the best 
style of oratory. His earlier speeches are not free from the vices of 
the antique style. His introductions move slowly ; his narratives are 
longwinded, and his digressions tiresome. His feelings are not easily 
reused, and he seldom glows with emotion. Few of his periods are 
neatly rounded off or end effectively. There is nothing to pick out and 
carry away with you. He reminds one of primitive architecture 
where the walls are strong and durable but lack finish and ornament. 

A rich householder is not content with a mere shelter to keep out the 
wind and rain ; his house must delight the eye. Nor is it enough for 
him to have in it merely such furniture as he positively needs; he 
wants gold and jewels which he can handle and view with pleasure. So 
it is with the orator. There are some things which he should avoid as 
musty and old-fashioned. He must not use rusty archaisms, or allow 
his sentences to halt and drag like the early annalists. He must shun 
low and tasteless jokes, and vary his periods, not letting them all end 
in one and the same rhythm. 

There is no recognition of anything like the “ Clauselgesetz ” 
in the “ Dialogus.” We meet hexameters in “ Germ.” 32 
and 39: 

Maior apud Chattos peditum laus quam Tencteris, 

Auguriis patrum et prisca formidine sacram. 

The two themes of the “ Dialogue ” are the relative merits of 
(a) poetry and eloquence, (b) ancient and modem eloquence. 
In the latter the question is raised, When does the modern 
epoch begin?—a difficulty which besets the study of 
history as well, and which has not been answered satis¬ 
factorily. We find ourselves in an ancient Battle of the 
Books, where the vigour of Gracchus and Crassus is 
compared with the “affected flourishes ” ( calamistri) of 
Maecenas and the “jingling assonances” ( tinnitus) of the 
Gallio who “ cared for none of these things.” Tacitus 
recognises that high eloquence, like great poetry, flourishes 
more in troublous times, but gives his vote for material 
wellbeing rather than the promotion of Art: 

I do not maintain that it was worth the country's while to produce 
traitors in order to provide her orators with materials for great 
speeches, but, as I constantly remind you, we must not forget that 
the art of which we are speaking flourishes the more readily in 
times of trouble and disturbance. Nobody denies that it is more 
pleasant and profitable to enjoy peace than to be troubled with war : 
yet war breeds more great soldiers than peace. It is the same with 
oratory. The more often an orator has taken his stand, as it were, 
upon the stricken field, the more blows he has dealt and taken, the 
greater the adversaries and the fiercer the contests he has encountered, 
the more is his style heightened and elevated : it wins distinction 
from his dangers, and lives on the lips of men, whose nature it is to 
praise enterprise while they prefer safety. 

Both in the “Germany” (c. 33) and the “Agricola” 
(c. 12) Tacitus praises the policy of fomenting factions 
among the dependent States. In the former passage he 
recognises “ the white man’s burden,” and moralises in a 
cynical vein on the annihilation of the Bructeri by a coali¬ 
tion of the neighbouring tribes : 

Perhaps they hated the pride of the Bructeri: perhaps they were 
tempted by the prospect of loot: or it may have happened by a special 
intervention of Providence in our favour. For we were even per¬ 
mitted to enjoy the spectacle of the battle. Over 60,000 of them fell, 
not under the swords of Rome, but, what was far more magnificent, 
simply as a show for our gratification. If the natives will not love us, 
long let them hate each other. May that spirit never die among them. 
The destiny of empire is a heavy burden. No gift of heaven could be 
more welcome in these days than disunion among our enemies. 

From a literary point of view the bringing together of 
these treatises is highly interesting and instructive, as 
showing the evolution of the Tacitean style from the 
flowing Ciceronianism of the “ Dialogus,” through the 
brisk terseness of the “Agr.” and “Germ.” to the crisp 
impressionism of the “ Annals ” and the “ Histories.” 

R. Y. Tyrrell. 

THE SPECTACLE 

The Diary of a Looker-on. By C. Lewis Hind. (Eveleigh 
Nash, 7s. 6d.) 

The looker-on, it is said, sees the most, and certainly Mr. 
Lewis Hind is a striking exemplification of the truth of this 
frequently reiterated adage. For there is not much that 


escapes his inquisitorial, if sympathetic, scrutiny. But it 
may be well doubted whether the looker-on knows the 
most—knows, that is, not in the mere sense of amassing 
information, but with that certitude which belongs to the 
man who has succeeded in penetrating, if only for a 
moment, beneath the outward veil of phenomena. For the 
rules of the game are not invariably confided to the 
bystander. Mr. Lewis Hind contrives to preserve at all 
moments his interesting and amiable individuality, his 
enthusiasms are never ill-regulated, his emotions are 
always tempered by an admirable discretion. If he never 
lapses from the perfect level of good taste, he never soars 
into the exalted regions of ecstasy. He views life as the 
man in the stalls views the bioscope at the Palace Theatre. 
To him the world is a spectacle, not a battlefield, a succes¬ 
sion of shadow-shows, not a series of conflicts. In the 
ardours and agonies of the man in the fighting line he has 
no share. It would not occur to him that: 

One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name. 

But from his study windows he watches the blossoming of 
the flowers, the tall trees in the meadows, and the sailing 
of the great ships. Life has its compensations for the 
looker-on. The skies are blue, women are pleasant to 
look upon, and ah there is a redness in the wine. To 
such an one detachment is of the very essence of enjoy¬ 
ment. Of this manner was Montaigne. Mr. Hind is a 
lesser Montaigne. He lacks, indeed, many of the advan¬ 
tages of the great Frenchman, for it is not given to this gene¬ 
ration to witness the unfolding of a new world or the 
recovery of a lost culture. But humanity is a subject of 
perennial interest, and there is a world to be said yet of 
art and music and literature, and the vagaries of men and 
women. 

We would not be understood as censorious in these 
remarks—as, indeed, other than deliberately appreciative. 

“ The Diary of a Looker-on ” is a delightful book. Espe¬ 
cially delightful is it when its author contrives to get away 
from his pet subjects, and to treat of emotions and experi¬ 
ences which are the common property of man—when, for 
instance, he writes of : 

A midnight walk through a desolate country, the impalpable 
night, ominous, mysterious all around, cottage windows dark, 
lanes with banks so high that the stars are nearly hidden, furry 
things darting across the road, the long-drawn-out wail of a dog 
winding from some remote farmhouse, the moan of the wind in 
trees, and that torture of the imaginative wayfarer—the sound of 
footsteps somewhere behind that stop when you stop, and patter 
again on the silent road when you step breathlessly forward. 

When, too, he remarks of Mr. Hall Fielding’s literary 
style that it is “ candid as a child’s face,” we feel that the 
thing is finely, and even finally, said. 

And, after all, there is something to be said for this 
attitude of isolated appreciation. It carries with it certain 
unmistakable blessings, among them being a wide and all- 
embracing charity—a charity which enfolds even Dr. 
Torrey. By virtue of this charity the looker-on is always 
and everywhere exquisitely at home. He is equally happy 
in the salons of the learned or when listening in some 
stuffy Welsh chapel to the vapid outpourings of a ranting 
revivalist. He is sensitive to the antique charm of Oxford, 
but he has a good word for tramps. He venerates Rodin, 
but thinks that we are inclined to underestimate the 
importance of the sportsman. He loves music, and shares 
the pride of the Englishman in his local rifle-club. It is 
only when confronted with the deeper problems of life—the 
problem of pain, the mystery of suffering—that we feel 
he has nothing of value to tell us. What, we keep asking 
ourselves, is his attitude in the face of ultimate things, 
those things which, being not seen, are eternal ? Well, 
it would appear that to Mr. Lewis Hind, Life, “ with all it 
brings of joy or woe, is just”—a note of interrogation; 
And it is precisely at this point that Mr. Hind’s philosophy 
breaks down and that his limitations become most imme¬ 
diately apparent. For the Wisdom that was before all 
worlds is hidden from the eyes of an acolyte at the altar 
of Laodicea. 
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THE “TIMES,” MR. MURRAY, 
AND MR. WILFRID BLUNT 

We cordially congratulate Mr. Murray on the result of 
his action against the Times. That result, needless to say, 
causes us no surprise. The Times never had a leg to stand 
on, and it was from the first only a question of how much 
in the way of damages Mr. Murray would obtain. The 
Times has appealed against these damages, so we will say 
no more on that point, it being still sub judice; but we should 
like to draw a moral from the verdict and to call the atten¬ 
tion of our readers to a striking fact. That fact is that the 
methods of the Times in dealing with Mr. Murray form an 
exact parallel to its methods in dealing with Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt, to which we drew attention some little time ago. 
In the case of Mr. Blunt, exactly as in the case of Mr. 
Murray, a violent, abusive, and, in our opinion, libellous 
article was written, and immediately afterwards an equally 
violent and abusive letter, purporting to be a bond fide 
communication from an outside source, was printed. In 
both cases the article and letter were written or directly 
inspired by some one person inside the Times office. In 
Mr. Murray’s case the person was Mr. Hooper, in Mr. 
Blunt’s case it was Mr. Moberly Bell. As we pointed 
out at the time of the publication of Mr. Blunt’s 
pamphlet, “Mr. Blunt and the Times’’ from which 
we gave copious extracts, the manoeuvres of Mr. 
Moberly Bell were discreditable and fatuous and 
utterly unworthy of a great paper like the Times; and 
in some respects the case of Mr. Blunt was even worse 
than that of Mr. Murray. In the first place, Mr. Blunt 
had been an unpaid contributor to the Times for more 
than twenty years ; and, in the second place, the Times , 
with unparalleled effrontery, absolutely declined to print 
any reply from him to the ridiculous, offensive, and inept 
attack which it had made on him. These circumstances, 
which did not exist in the case of Mr. Murray, undoubtedly 
aggravate the conduct of the Times, and should Mr. Blunt 
do as we hereby strongly advise him to do—namely, take an 
action against the Times, there can be no two opinions as 
to what the result would be. Will Mr. Blunt take action ? 
We sincerely hope he will; it is a duty he owes to him¬ 
self and to the best interests of journalism, which have 
been so sadly smirched by the recent discreditable tactics 
of the paper which ought, from its exalted position, to set 
an example of strict probity and honesty to other papers. 
The Times has never apologised to Mr. Blunt, and it has 
refused point-blank to withdraw its remarks about that 
gentleman, who is notoriously a man of unblemished 
reputation, of great achievement, and assured and honour¬ 
able position in the opinions of every man of consequence 
in this country, whether they agree with his views or not. 

When Mr. Blunt's daughter was married in Cairo to Mr. 
Neville Lytton, it was Lord Cromer (his greatest political 
opponent) who, in Mr. Blunt’s unavoidable absence, gave 
her away. Could there be a more striking piece of 
evidence as to the esteem and respect in which Mr. Blunt 
is held by all honourable men ? And yet the Times, 
in its obstinacy and ignorance, refuses him that fair 
treatment which is due to every Tom, Dick, and Harry. 
Not only has the Times refused to apologise to Mr. Blunt, 
or to give him the privilege which is allowed, as a matter of 
course, by every decent paper in the world—that of replying 
to an attack, but it absolutely ignored the indictment made 
against it in The Academy of December 7th, 1907. It 
bore in meek silence the very strong and caustic comments 
both of ourselves in these columns and of Mr. Blunt in his 
pamphlet Any effort to represent this abject attitude as 
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one of “ silent contempt ” would only expose it to the ridi¬ 
cule and inevitable laughter of those who read our former 
article, and who have seen how it has been justified by 
events, and, indeed, of any one of ordinary common sense. 
If the Times thought at that time that it could afford to 
treat The Academy with contempt it certainly does not 
think so now. The contempt, as it must be painfully aware, 
is all on the other side. Those brilliantly “ keen business 
men ” Mr. Moberly Bell and Mr. Hooper have succeeded 
by their childish manoeuvres in landing the Times with a 
heavy pecuniary loss, and a still more damaging blow to its 
prestige and reputation. 

And this brings us to our moral. It is one that chiefly 
concerns newspaper proprietors, whether they be indi¬ 
viduals or syndicates, and it is this : Never let your business 
manager get the whip-hand of your editor. The editor must 
be supreme on his own paper. A manager may or may not 
be a “ keen man of business,” but in the long run it will 
generally be found that his “ keenness ” is apt to be devoted 
rather to his own interests than to those of his paper. 
Does any one in his senses suppose that if Mr. Buckle had 
been allowed to use his own discretion he would ever have 
let the Times get into its present ghastly and discreditable 
situation either with respect to Mr. Murray or to Mr. 
Blunt? The idea is unthinkable. No, it was the “keen 
business instincts” of Mr. Moberly Bell and Mr. Hooper 
that were responsible for the silly fiasco. Mr. Buckle was 
probably told that he was not a man of business, and that 
he had better confine himself to the literary side of the 
paper—just as if a man who edits a paper with any sort of 
success could possibly fail to be a man of business. We 
have lately been led to form a rather poor opinion of “ men 
of business,” and, indeed, if we may say so without offence 
and in a general and epigrammatic sort of manner, we 
have sometimes been tempted to think that of a great pro¬ 
portion of them it might justly be said that half of them are 
vain fools and the other half clever knaves. (That there 
are brilliant exceptions is of course obvious.) We will 
back a poet, provided he is a real poet (a somewhat rare 
article), against any business man in the world. It is quite 
true that in the ordinary course of events poets are not inte¬ 
rested in business, and consequently know and care nothing 
about it. But if once circumstances force them to become 
acquainted with business methods and business tricks they 
become formidable people to deal with. The explanation 
is very simple : nobody can be a great poet without possess¬ 
ing a great brain and a great intellect, and any one who 
has a great brain and a great intellect can soon learn to be 
more than a match for the ordinary business man. We 
seem to hear some one say, “ How about Henley ? He 
was a great poet and he edited several newspapers and 
never made one of them pay. He was a sink for the 
money of those who backed him.” Now there is an 
answer to this, but we do not propose to give it; it might 
seem unkind to the admirers of Henley, who are 
estimable people for whom we have respect and with 
whose illusions we should not like to tamper. But perhaps 
some of our readers may say, “ All this about poets may be 
very interesting, but how does it apply to the case of 
the Times f Mr. Buckle, the editor of the Times, is not a 
poet." To which we reply, Exactly so, that is precisely 
what is the matter with him ; if he had been a poet he 
would never have allowed Mr. Moberly Bell to behave in 
so foolish and childish a fashion ; if Mr. Buckle had been 
a poet he would have exhibited a fine frenzy and told Mr. 
Moberly Bell to keep himself in his proper subordinate 
place, or, alternatively, to go to the deuce. The further 
moral of all this seems accordingly to be, If you want to 
find a good editor endeavour to get hold of a poet, and if 
you are fortunate enough to secure one do not interfere 
with him or allow him to be interfered with by “ business 
men,” whether of the “keen” or of the merely foolish 
• variety. 
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ISRAEL, WINSTON, AND 
MOLONY 

In the sweet city of Oxford the other week Mr. Israel 
Zangwill delivered an address on Women’s Suffrage. Now 
Mr. Zangwill is an Ebrew Jew and proud of it; for the which 
nobody will blame him. On the other hand, one might 
reasonably expect from him a certain soundness of 
judgment. Hence one is bound to take him more or less 
seriously. And in the course of this marvellous deliverance 
of his in the sweet city of Oxford aforesaid, Mr. Zangwill 
is reported to have informed his auditory that he was a 
Suffragette. “ One of those noble beings stands before 
you,” quoth Mr. Zangwill, “absolutely incarnating the 
ancient ideal. I am a Suffragette, and I think you will 
admit that I am ugly, elderly, masculine, and eye-glassed.” 
If Mr. Zangwill can afford to be rude to himself we shall 
not protest. We have long suspected that he was a 
Suffragette. For the rest he has said it himself. And here 
you have a pretty picture. 

And while we are picture-seeing, let us look at another 
and apposite work provided for us at Dundee so lately as 
last week. The scene is a shed at a gas-works, and there 
is scarcely room to swing a cat. The furnishings include 
an old table and a packing-case. On the old table sits Mr. 
Winston Churchill “ repressing his indignation with diffi¬ 
culty.” On the packing-case stands a Miss Molony “ haran¬ 
guing the assemblage in her most voluble style.” It is 
Mr. Churchill’s meeting, but Miss Molony, of bell-ringing 
fame, has forced her way into it, and she declines absolutely 
to allow Mr. Churchill to speak. And in the end the 
Right Hon. Winston Spencer Churchill, Member of his 
Majesty’s Government and President of the Board of 
Trade, is compelled “ to get down from the table and 
light a cigarette.” A Minister of the Crown shut up by a 
shrew, falls back on nicotine ! Here, as we have said, is 
another picture, and we respectfully beg for it the attention 
of some such artist as the Hon. John Collier. 

In Mr. Zangwill’s oratorical denial of his manhood and 
in Mr. Churchill’s base discomfiture by the Molony we 
see the same trouble at work. In a sense, it is the newest 
of all the troubles which have overtaken the human race. 
From the earliest times the animal man has found it 
expedient to indulge grave suspicions about the animal 
woman. Early in his chequered and variegated career he 
discovered that the other and better part of himself, 
though charming and amusing to a degree, was not 
really to be trusted. Hence he took particular care to 
keep her under his thumb, and when his thumb grew tired, 
he would employ his heel rather than let her go free. 
This was nobody’s fault; nobody should be upbraided for 
it; nobody had the smallest right of complaint. It was 
Nature or the Order of Things who arranged matters as 
they were arranged, and it is not for the creature to 
improve however so little upon the views of the Power 
who created him. We shall spare the reader fat disquisi¬ 
tions upon the middle history of this strange relationship, 
contenting ourselves with the observation that right down 
to the present silken epoch the creature man has insisted 
upon being “ lord of the fowl and the brute.” 

And in spite of thousands of years of tradition, and 
thousands of years of broadening down, as it were, we find 
ourselves face to face with what is probably the most 
annoying and least edifying portent that has ever threatened 
to interrupt the orderly processes of civilisation, the said 
portent taking the shape of the Screaming Cockatrice and 
her loose-witted male supporters and victims. It is worth 
noting, at the risk of triteness, that the behests of the 
Order of Things cannot really be disobeyed. Wherever 
you find unnatural action or unnatural thought, there, if you 
look closely, you will surely find the authentic law silently 
insisting upon correction. Which is to say that all foolish¬ 
ness, howsoever applauded, or howsoever supported, 
comes in the end to be a sort of triumph for wisdom. A 
straw will serve to show how the wind blows. There is 
Mr. Zangwill, for example, and his pretty avowal of 
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turbulent and rebellious femininity. At the New Gallery, or 
some such show, they are just now exhibiting, among other 
choice products, a life-size statue of Mr. Zangwill seated 
in a chair with his head thrown proudly rearward, and his 
legs boldly crossed. The artist has done full justice to Mr. 
Zangwill’s manly front, and has given him somewhat of the 
air of Ajax defying the lightning from the safe seclusion of 
a club saddle-bag. And on a slim pedestal at Mr. Zangwill’s 
immediate right there peeks down upon him { so to speak, 
the short bust of a handsome and suitably coiffured young 
lady, who, it is understood, is Mr. Zangwill’s wife. It seems to 
us (taking into account the dates) highly probable that at the 
time Mr. Zangwill was calling loudly for justice for women 
at Oxford he and Mrs. Zangwill were giving sittings to the 
sculptor of the redoubtable group to which we have referred. 
And here we have the Order of Things going about its 
business in the surest and most insistent manner. Mr. 
Zangwill believes in his heart and acknowledges in his 
brain that woman is the equal of man, just as good and, if 
anything, a little better than her master ; and. so great is 
his faith that he goes to Oxford and proclaims it to an 
assemblage of purring old ladies, wearing the while meta¬ 
phorical intellectual petticoats. Yet when it comes to 
having one’s family done into imperishable marble or 
terra-cotta, it never occurs to Mr. Zangwill to have two 
chairs on the dais and two Ajaxes defying the lightning. 
Not a bit of it. The woman must stand on the shelf like a 
cracked china ornament. At Oxford Mr. Zangwill would 
have put himself up for the bust and seated Mrs. Zangwill 
beautifully in the chair. At home he takes his natural 
place as a man and a brother. Furthermore, Mrs. 
Zangwill acquiesces, and the sculptor agrees that it is 
great business. We do not complain in the least. Far 
otherwise. But the lesson is obvious. 

Then let us turn to “dear Winston,” the cigarette- 
smoker. We find this gentleman In very proper arms 
against the Molony. He “ represses his indignation with 
difficulty.” He “ will not apologise.” He fills the shed 
with shouts in a wild endeavour to outshout the Molony ; 
and, ultimately, he falls off his rickety table in a mangled 
heap, as it were, and takes refuge in the noxious cigarette. 
Mr. Churchill cannot, gallant man though he may be, 
bring himself to love the Suffragettes. Though he would 
not say so, we should like to wager that he believes them to 
be prime daughters of the devil. Yet is he a burning and 
shining light of the political party out of which, and out of 
which only, the Suffragettes might hope to extort a trifle 
of honest approval. The Liberal Party sets itself up as 
the Party of justice and broad freedom. The Suffra¬ 
gettes say that there can be no political justice and no 
broad freedom while themselves, lily-wristed darlings that 
they are, remain voteless in outer darkness. But the 
Liberal Party has had its fill of Suffragettes, and its heart 
is hardened against them. So may it, and so will it, long 
remain ; because the primal law is still good and not 
capable of being deflected or diverted by a hair’s breadth. 

England, as the poet Wordsworth put it, is more or less 
of a fen, and we, to make open confession, are wretched 
men. We have sprawled in our noble rage and admiration 
for this fairest of God’s creatures and we are reaping some¬ 
thing of the whirlwind. To put it another way, we have 
taught the parrot to speak, and we have allowed her out 
of her gilded cage. She flops about in startling plumage 
and shrieks her phrases with an assiduity which shows 
her to be a bird of pluck and perseverance. But she 
is becoming an obvious and dangerous nuisance. She 
disarranges the room. She rings bells. She shouts for 
apologies. And she will not allow poor papa to get on 
with his Elections. What is he to do ? We say it with 
regret, but there is only one thing that he can do, to wit, 
he must place the bird back in her cage. His irresolute 
hands will probably suffer in the process. If she can’t 
bite them she will peck them. All the same, the time has 
come for severe and firm measures. The ringing of bells 
under the noses of poor gentlemen whose only desire in 
life is to hop easily into safe seats should be made, and we 
believe is, according to the statute book, a misdemeanour. 
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If a male person did it he would be tom limb from limb 
and fined forty shillings. If he went on doing it, he would 
be imprisoned, and if he went on doing it again he would 
probably find himself in the padded arms of a lunatic 
asylum. Gallantry forbids the tearing of Molonies limb 
from limb, but the other things remain to us, and we must 
make use of them or render the whole conditions of 
existence too ridiculous for tolerance. 


DISSENTING LOGIC 

“ I could never bring myself to any admiration of the 
schoolman’s famous formula, Credo quia impossible." These 
are the first words of Dr. Horton’s Preface to his book, 
“ My Belief : Answers to Certain Religious Difficulties ” 
(Clarke). It would be very interesting to know the name 
of the schoolman in whose works the cited phrase occurs ; 
but it would have been as well, perhaps, if Dr. Horton had 
given the true source of the paradox. Qu. Sept. Flor. 
Tertullianus, who lived about a thousand years before the 
great period of the Scholastic Philosophy, writes as 
follows : 

Natus est dei filius ; non pudet quia pudendum est: et mortuus est 
dei filius ; prorsus credibile est, quia ineptum est: et sepultus resurrexit; 
certum est, quia impossibile. De Carne Ghristi. V. 

However, a trifling point such as this does not obscure 
Dr. Horton’s meaning. “ For my own part," he goes on, 
“ I believe only what appears to me certain,” and he 
assures us that he is only to be convinced by strong and 
irrefragable arguments. This being the author’s position, 
it may be interesting to examine one or two of the argu¬ 
ments on which, as he says, Christian Belief may most 
certainly be founded. 

Personally I was very much struck by an argument to 
prove the authority of the Bible. Dr. Horton, it may be 
said at once, dismisses all authority of Church or Chapel; 
the Bible, be says, will not fail to prove itself if you read it 
without any theories whatever. 

Here is one instance from thousands which can be quoted : A man 
was in Durham gaol, doing a term of penal servitude for attempted 
murder. A Roman Catholic, he had registered himself as a Protestant 
for certain supposed advantages in the prison life. He therefore found 
a Bible in the cell, and read it to pass away the time. One day, as he 
read the New Testament, it occurred to him : “ If this book is true, the 
priest is not. I can pray to God myself." He knelt and asked forgive¬ 
ness ; he vowed that he would go back to the village where he had 

committed the crime, to show that he was changed.He 

began to speak as a local preacher ; his work was blessed, and now be 
is a missionary in India. 

“A book that works in that way,” says Dr. Horton, 
“ carries its own authority with it.” It may be so ; but it 
seems to me that the corollary to the story and the 
deduction is that a mind which works in Dr. Horton’s way 
carries very little authority with it. The prisoner in ques¬ 
tion was a murderous ruffian, he was a lying ruffian, he 
was also a hypocritical ruffian, and, above all, he was an 
excessively ignorant ruffian. “ I can pray to God myself 1 ” 
Will Dr. Horton be so kind as to cite the rule of the 
Roman Catholic Church forbidding any layman to pray to 
God by himself? As for the conversion, it may have 
been honest; but I believe that the life of a Protestant 
missionary in India is often a comparatively comfortable 
one. In another place the author shows that the “ historical 
trustworthiness” of the New Testament is established 
“beyond the reach of critics”—by the reports of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. These are the “reasons” 
which convince our sturdy follower of argument, our stout 
Protestant, who will not believe unless under the strictest 
logical compulsion. But they are interesting, as they serve 
to illustrate the very important distinction between paradox 
and nonsense. The credo quia impossibile is paradoxical 
in expression; its meaning no doubt is: I believe in 
certain religious mysteries, amongst other reasons, because 
they are mysteries, because they transcend all the facts 
of every-day and commonplace experience; because 
religion, by its very definition, implies transcendence; 
because a religion which propounded nothing beyond 


average human knowledge would not be a religion at 
all, though it might be a capital moral code. This is 
the “ schoolman’s ” paradox which our cautious, hard- 
headed Doctor cannot away with. It is seen in analysis 
to be reasonable in the highest degree ; while Dr. Horton’s 
“reasons” are clearly no reasons at all, but rather the 
effervescences of a somewhat weak sentimentality. That 
Durham prisoner who was so evidently determined to be 
as comfortable as possible, those famous missionary 
reports—in cold logic they amount to something less than 
nothing. Even if these instances bad been advanced to 
prove the proposition : Many men have been affected by 
reading the Bible : they would be weak enough ; but, cited 
as they are to show the authenticity of the New Testa¬ 
ment, they are almost incredibly impertinent. The truth 
of the Koran, of the Book of Mormon, and of Madame 
Blavatsky’s “ Secret Doctrine ” could easily be proved by 
such “ arguments ” as these. 

Let us take another instance of Dr. Horton’s logical 
abilities. He argues that, since a man without religion 
would not be a man at all, therefore there is no such thing 
as a man without religion. Technically, the enthymeme 
seems fallacious, and there is the confusion between 
potency and actuality ; every man, no doubt, is bom with 
the one, but there are very many men who never attain to 
the other. It is true that the author would call a man who 
was afraid of spilling salt or going under a ladder, or 
believed in carrying a mascotte to the roulette-table 
religious : but this is to give a word which is generally, if 
vaguely, understood a new meaning and a confusing mean¬ 
ing. And it is, moreover, certain that there are many people 
quite devoid of religion who do not even believe in “ luck ” 
or fate. It seems, then, on a comparison of the Preface 
in Praise of Argument with one or two casual instances of 
the arguments actually employed by the author, that he 
would be wiser to rely on his intuitive rather than on his 
ratiocinative faculties. He is no doubt right in his con¬ 
clusion that the New Testament is trustworthy, but this 
conclusion is not legitimately drawn from the premises of 
the converted gaolbird and the Bible Society. The Serpent, 
Dr. Horton will remember, rose up to Daath in the Tree 
of Life, while the higher faculties remained uncorrupted. 

I am afraid that a further examination does not do much 
to shake my conclusion as to Dr. Horton’s weakness in the 
mere logical process. I hasten to say that there are some 
excellent things in the book, though it must be noted that 
the author refrains himself with sedulous care from the 
paradoxes that he derides in that old “ schoolman ” of the 
Preface. Perhaps Protestantism discourages brilliance ; 
perhaps our amiable Doctor agrees with Cartwright, who 
wrote, “ Being the Canon bars me wit and wine,” for there 
is nothing that can be called striking either in matter or 
manner from one end of the volume to the other. But 
though in one place the author cites material prosperity as 
evidence in favour of Protestantism, he recants this most 
unbiblical, most unchristian, and most wicked position in 
another chapter, and says, very sensibly, that the motor- 
race will no more promote true happiness than did the 
mela fervidis cvitala rolis. It is melancholy that any one 
calling himself a Christian should dare, in the face of the 
express words of the Christ, to say that material riches and 
their results are an evidence of the Divine favour, and a 
testimony to the truth of Protestant dogma or no-dogma ; 
but it is well, at all events, that the author throws over the 
motor-car, even if his logical consistency is again in 
question. It is charitable to suppose that there was a good 
deal of truth in the accusation uttered the other day at the 
Baptist Conference. The ignorance of the Bible, it was 
said, was scandalous, even in candidates for the ministry. 
Still, this is more or less of a domestic matter ; and, though 
the Catholic Church has always urged the extreme import¬ 
ance of Biblical studies, the tolerance of the present day 
would not suffer us to compel Dissenting preachers to read 
their Bibles. 

But, to proceed with our examination of “ My BeliefDr. 
Horton desires to prove that God is not unknowable, since 
we can surely know Him by His works. As, the writer 
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says, I know the mind of Holman Hunt by his pictures, so I 
know the Mind of God by the evidence of created things— 
of the Universe. This granted or (in Dr. Horton’s mind) 
proven, he proceeds to deduce from the consideration of 
the aforesaid Universe a God of Wisdom, Beauty, and 
Benevolence. For example: 

If a wound is made in the body, immediately a process is set up 
which can only he compared with a gang of workmen sent post-haste 

to a wrecked train.It is an Intelligence other than my own 

which restores the balance, invigorates the weak part, heals the 
wound. 

And, again, all things, animate and inanimate, are said to 
be “ steeped in the magic of beauty.” And, further: 
history shows that there is a continuous progress, a per¬ 
petual ascent of man. “The ape and tiger within us 
gradually but surely die. Man is in the course of appear¬ 
ing.” And this progress is highly moral; witness the fact 
that Henry V. was smitten down with disease within a few 
weeks of Agincourt, that the Crown of England lost its 
possessions in France for ever. Furthermore, we may 
infer the nature of God from human nature, with all its 
faculties and powers. I believe, by the way, that there is 
an error of fact in one of Dr. Horton’s instances from 
Nature. He says that bees are mere automata, that they 
“ have not the sense to overcome the slightest unaccustomed 
obstacle.” The threatened lack of a queen is sifrely an 
unaccustomed crisis in the hive, and we know that the bees 
in such a case will administer “ royal food ” to a common 
grub, which thereby becomes in due season a queen. An 
even stronger instance is that of the experimenter who 
tilted the bees’ house to one side, endangering the equili¬ 
brium. A sufficient number of bees immediately mounted 
to the other side to maintain the balance, while another 
gang tried to make the hive secure in its new position. 

However, these instances do not affect the main argu¬ 
ment, to which we now return. Take the case of the 
wound. The vis medicatrix natures proves, according to the 
author, a God of Wisdom and Benevolence. What does 
suppuration prove, then ? What do inflammation, mortifi¬ 
cation, and death of the patient prove? That gang of 
healing workmen declares the goodness of God ? Whose 
glory, then, is declared by the other workmen whose 
operations are Plague, Tetanus, Typhoid, Diphtheria, 
Smallpox, and the rest ? What sweet influences are 
manifested by the fair sisters Sarcoma, Epithelioma, 
Carcinoma ? All things, too, are steeped in the magic of 
beauty ? The Pterodactyl, the Hippopotamus, the Rattle¬ 
snake, the Cobra, the Devil Fish, for example ? And is it 
so absolutely clear that there is a continual ascent of man, 
a continual progress to better and holier things ? Is it, for 
example, certain that Chicago is infinitely superior in all 
things to Athens in the days of Sophocles? Ate its 
morals better ? Is its Wisdom more exalted ? Is its Art 
immeasurably more beautiful ? Is its literature as noon¬ 
day to twilight compared with the literature of Athens ? 
Can it produce a drama which would drive .ASschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides to despair and suicide ? Is it socially 
more pleasant to inhabit? Is it politically more pure? 
Do its public buildings cause the Parthenon to appear a 
mean hovel? Would its police-courts abash the Judges 
celebrated in the Eumenides? Or—with a change of 
scene and time—would Plato have sat humbly at the feet 
of Dr. Aked, that fervid social reformer, and chaplain to 
Mr. Rockefeller ? And the Tiger and the Ape ? I read the 
newspapers now and then, and I seem to have detected, 
not infrequently, the tracks of these beasts. It will be 
noticed that I have chosen Athens, which was pagan, I 
regret to say; I think the case might have been more 
strongly presented by the instance of a mediaeval city, but I 
am aware that Dr. Horton does not hold with Popery. 
And as to the moral purpose of history, this is shown, it 
seems, by the illness of Henry V. and the loss of the 
English possessions in France; the moral being, of course, 
that theft does not prosper. How then was it with the 
case of the Saxons who stole Britain from the Britons, 
with the Normans who stole England from the English, 
with the colonists who stole the country of the Massa¬ 


chusetts? I would instance the Turk, who is still at 
Constantinople, but I must not do so, because the 
inhabitants of Byzantium were not Protestants. Dr. 
Horton has visited Cairo, and, the Coptic Christians not 
being Protestants, he confesses frankly enough that the 
intelligent onlooker might hesitate between the claims of 
the Christian Church and the “ splendid mosque on the 
citadel.” And then there is the argument from the nature 
and powers of man. How do we know that Casanova, 
Tiberius, and Charles Peace were not the really typical 
men, the examples that we ought to follow, the indices 
pointing to our true source and origin ? Nay, how do we 
know that savagely is not our proper state, that history is 
not the record of our lapse from happiness, while that 
which we call “ civilisation ” is the cause of all our miseries ? 
Shakespeare was a man ? Certainly ; and the dunce, the 
fool, the monomaniac are men too. 

Now it must be said that in a later chapter Dr. Horton 
admits a great deal of all this; he does not perceive, it 
would appear, that the earlier argument is thereby nulli¬ 
fied. He is content to say that on a shipwrecked vessel 
the useful man is he who gets out the boats and points to 
the shore. Most certainly; but the handy man in ques¬ 
tion would not shout through the swelling storm that it 
was getting calmer every minute ; he would not assure his 
fellows that the boiling waves were firm land ; he would 
not point to the savage rocks and say, “ Look at the pier; ” 
he would not say that the dozen or so of unhappy wretches 
just swept overboard were safe ashore; he would not 
deduce from the general circumstances and surroundings 
of the moment the safety and, indeed, luxury of going to 
sea. The other passengers might possibly regard such 
an one as a dangerous lunatic and as the crowning misery 
of their misadventure. Again, I must say that it is a pity 
that Dr. Horton does not study the Scriptures more care¬ 
fully and thoroughly ; if he were to do so he would discover 
that the Bible does not depict the world of Nature or the 
world of Humanity as a kind of Cokayne, or pleasant 
Lubberland, where the ripe fruit drops into the open 
mouth, where the gaping wound is invariably and auto¬ 
matically healed, where the fiercest animal is a tabby 
kitten, where vice is perpetually being punished and 
virtue is always finally rewarded. This sort of conception 
has become obsolete even in that most conventional of all 
spheres, the stage ; it is odd, indeed, that a Dissenting 
teacher should compose a scenario of the Universe which 
makes one think that he has confused the Creator of all 
things with Messrs. Sims and Pettitt. Let him search the 
Scriptures ; he will not find that the world is at all like an 
old-fashioned Adelphi melodrama. We often hear sec¬ 
tarians speaking with awe and respect of “ the spirit of 
the age.” In the Bible, too, we are told somewhat con¬ 
cerning the Prince of this World ; but the Personage in 
question and his dominion are not precisely held up for 
our admiration. 

I have noticed several statements in “ My Belief ” which 
seem to me questionable, or more than questionable : 

If God is the one Power .... He can and will make Himself 
plain. 

Well, if God has made Himself plain to the Holy Catholic 
Church, then He has not made Himself plain to Dr. Horton. 
Dr. Horton says it is better to be a Buddhist, a Mahometan, 
an antique pagan, or an atheist of the Continental type than 
to be a Catholic Christian, Catholic Christianity being a 
pest and a scourge. This sentiment is expressed in various 
passages throughout the book ; it is tersely and distinctly 
enunciated on p. 80 : 

If Catholicism is Christianity, the world must deliver itself from 
Christianity .... if Catholicism as it is known to us in history 
is the best that Christianity has to offer, the world which is bent on 
liberty, light, and truth must consent to let the dream of Christianity 
die. 

It seems that the world has changed in the course of the 
centuries. There is no need now for the consolatory 
declaration, “ I have overcome the world,” since the world 
(of Latin Atheism) is bent on liberty, light, and truth. I 
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have always been under the impression that the world in 

Q uestion was chiefly bent on Loot, or, as they call it in 
ranee, Liquidation. Still, however that may be, the 
problem remains. Dr. Horton says that God has not made 
Himself known in Catholicism, nor yet in Calvinism or 
early Protestantism—only, it would seem, to Dr. Horton 
and'his Hampstead congregation. Patiens quia JElemus 
indeed; and one is a little reminded of the Welsh 
preacher’s sermon. He was enumerating the Redeemed, 
according to their denominations, somewhat in this 
manner : 

Baptists—a few. Wcsleyans—a few. Independents—a few. 
Presbyterians—a few. Churchmen—a few. (With sudden vehe¬ 
mence) Welsh Calvinistic Methodists !!—a great multitude! 


Then there is a place which contrasts “ simple Chris¬ 
tian teaching, which finds its ready entrance into every 
unprejudiced human heart, the teaching of the New 
Testament itself,” with the “corrupt historical systems”— 
i.e., of course, with the Catholic Church of Christ, as 
before. Now, one would like to ask Dr. Horton, the 
Logician, the Friend of Reason, whether there is an 
a priori probability that Religion, a scheme of things 
which professes to give an everlasting, heavenly clue to 
the whole Universe, would be “ simple.” Is the 
human heart “ simple ” ? Is Psychology “ simple ” ? 
Are the Sciences “ simple ” ? Is Philosophy “ simple ” ? 
Are the Arts “simple”? We know that none of 
these is simple ; we know that in the speck of dust 
in the sunlight there lie latent all the mysteries, all the 
tremendous problems which have awed and perplexed 
the hearts of the greatest sages from the foundation of the 
world. Is it then reasonable to suppose that a system 
which professes to be the clue to the awful labyrinth of all 
things could possibly be a simple system ? Then, passing 


against it by violent prejudice ? If this be a true descrip¬ 
tion of Scriptural Christianity, why did the disciples 
murmur and say, “ This is a hard saying ; who can hear it ? ” 
Why did many of these disciples go back and walk no 
more with Him ? Why was Christ crucified ? Why was 
St. Stephen stoned ? Why were the saints hewn asunder, 
thrown to wild beasts, hideously tormented, burned with 
fire ? Why was the Gospel a stumbling-block to the Jews, 
foolishness to the Greeks, and felony to the Romans ? 
Why were the companions of the Lord, the Holy Apostles 
themselves, in darkness more or less complete till the very 
Day of Pentecost ? Why was it said that no man could 
know the Lord save by the miracle of the Holy Ghost ? 
Nay; but the disciples and the Apostles surely had no 
prejudice against the truth ; the Jews were a devout people, 
the Greeks were the most eager enquirers after Truth that the 
world has ever known, the Roman law was amazing in its 
broad-minded toleration ; every cult was welcomed by it— 
except that one cult, which, according to the Sage of 
Hampstead, is so “ simple,” so entirely self-evident. But 
it will be said, perhaps, that Dr. Horton believes that the 
ancient world was stubborn, prejudiced, “ invincibly 
ignorant”—to borrow a phrase from the enemy—while 
since the coming of the Christ the universal human heart 
has been transmuted and changed. But this is not so; 
for Dr. Horton is explicit as to the doctrine that all religions 
of all ages and all climes are revelations from God. 
Judaism was a revelation : 


trom proDaDimy to certainty, was tne religion ot unnst, 01 
His Apostles, of the New Testament, in fact a simple religion, 
winning its way to every heart which was not fortified 


But so also was the religion of Bel-Merodach in Babylon, the 
worship of Athene and Apollo m Greece, the jejune cnltus of ancient 
Rome. 

It is impossible, then, to regard the ancient world as 
fortified against this “ simple ” faith of Christ by obstinate 
and demoniacal prejudice, since the ancient world was in 
possession of “the revelation of God according to its 
capacity and willinghood.” In fine, then, though Chris¬ 
tianity is so “ simple,” so self-evident that all but the most 
inveterate are compelled to give it their assent, at the same 
time the very Apostles of the Lord failed to grasp its 
meaning, and Jewry, Greece, and Rome rejected it and its 


teachers with vehement disgust. And at the same time 
this self-evident religion, so simple as to be axiomatic, 
became hopelessly corrupted in a century or two from its 
foundation, the corruption being otherwise known as the 
Catholic Church ; and this faith, which no one in his sober 
senses can escape crediting, is at present so far from being 
credible in modern England that 

The proletariat of an English city .... probably come nearer 
to being without religion than any other population in the world. 

Also: 

Thoughtful and intelligent Europe is now non-Christian ; 
and 

Christians are in a minority, derided by the intellectual, railed at by 
the workers, ignored by the fashionable. 

It seems to me that Dr. Horton has been unjust to him¬ 
self in his famous Preface. He says that he cannot receive 
the Credo quia impossible. Surely he is mistaken ; he can 
do much more than believe in a verbal paradox. He can 
believe at once that all A is B and that some A is not B—a 
feat so novel and so surprising that I do not remember to 
have seen any technical name for it—in the Logic Books. 

To proceed. On p. 64 we learn that : 

Christianity was a Judaism which discounted tne external and cere- 
mcnial side of religion, laying the whole stress on the inward life, the 
state of the heart. 

This statement is, I must say without circumlocution, abso¬ 
lutely and entirely false—directly at variance with the plain 
and literal text of the New Testament, at variance with 
the express words of Christ and His actions, at variance 
with the express words of the Apostles and their actions, 
at variance with the express words of the immediate 
successors of the Apostles and their actions. I cannot 
weary the readers of The Academy with the catena of 
texts that I have cited on other occasions again and again ; 
I will not insult them by supposing that they are ignorant 
of the rites and ceremonies of Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, 
Unction of the Sick, Bestowal of the Holy Ghost; I will 
not insist in detail on the plain and notorious fact that the 
Christ gave His solemn approval by word and deed to 
the whole system of the ceremonial law. I simply declare 
that Dr. Horton’s statement as quoted above is not true, 
and I refer him, in the approved Protestant fashion, to 
Rev. xxii. 15. 

My materials are by no means exhausted, but my space 
is limited. I have approached “ My Belief ” from the 
logical point of view, because Dr. Horton himself indicated 
that point of view in his Preface. “ For my part,” he says, 
“ I believe only what seems to me certain ; ” and, again, 
declaring his belief in mysteries, he points out that the 
steps which lead up to these mysteries are “ strong and 
irrefragable arguments.” I have examined a few of these 
strong and irrefragable arguments ; and now I should like 
to lighten the end of this review with a point which is 
more or less a matter of taste : 

I recall (Dr. Horton says) a feeling which came over me in Athens ; 
after studying the noble remains of ancient art, the ruins of the 
Acropolis, the temple of Theseus, and the sculptured reliefs of the 
Ceramicus, I felt a strange and sickening revolt against the tawdry 
mummery of the Orthodox Church, which seemed not only lifeless, but 
deadening. 

Now we will not be so uncharitable as to suppose that Dr. 
Horton formed hi3 judgment as to the “ commonness of 
this fi-devant Christianity ” on the evidence of a casual, 
hurried visit to a ceremony which he did not understand. 
The American gentleman certainly did form his judgment 
on English justice in some such manner, but I will not 
condemn Dr. Horton as guilty of such folly as that. We 
will rather believe that he has made an exhaustive study of 
the Eastern Church—of that Church which has kept the 
faith through centuries of sword, impalement, torture, and 
cruel oppression, which offered up anew its martyrs a few 
years ago. We will credit the Hampstead Doctor with a 
careful examination of the Eastern Liturgies also ; and we 
can only regret that he found nothing in the Orthodox 
Church of the East but commonness and tawdry mummery. 
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Here is a bit of mummery from the Divine Liturgy of 
St. James: 

We render thanks to Thee, Lord oar God, for that Thou hast given 
as boldness to the entrance in of Thy holy places, the new and living 
way which Thou hast consecrated for us throngh the veil of the Flesh 
of Thy Christ. We therefore, to whom it hath been vouchsafed to 
enter into the place of the tabernacle of Thy glory, and to be within 
the veil, and to behold the Holy of Holies, fall down before Thy good¬ 
ness ; Master, have mercy upon us ; since we are full of fear and 
dread, when about to stand before Thy holy altar, and to offer this 
fearful and unbloody sacrifice, for our sins and for the ignorances of 
the people. Send forth, O God, Thy good grace, and hallow our souls 
and bodies and spirits, and change our hearts to holiness, that in a pure 
conscience we may present to Thee the mercy of peace, the sacrifice 
of praise. 

And here is a vulgar, deadening prayer from the Divine 
Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom: 

None is worthy among them that are bound with fleshly desires to 
approach Thee, nor to draw near, nor to sacrifice unto Thee, King’of 
Glory ; for to minister to Thee is great and fearful, even to the heavenly 
powers themselves. Yet through Thine ineffable and measureless 
love, Thou didst .... become man, and didst take the title of 
our High Priest, and didst give to us the Hierurgy of this offering of 
the unbloody sacrifice, as being Lord of all ; for Thou only, O Lord 
our God, rulest over things in heaven and things on earth, who sittest 
upon the cherubic throne, Lord of Seraphim, and King of Israel, only 
holy, and resting in the holies. 

This sort of thing must be very disgusting to a man accus¬ 
tomed to the stately ceremonial, the dignified ritual of the 
English Independents. 

Arthur Machen. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY 

[Second Article] 

We have been to the Royal Academy for a shilling, and 
we have rubbed shoulders with the gaping art-loving 
shilling multitude. As the Royal Academy puts up but 
one price of admission, the shilling multitude should be 
fairly representative. For a shilling, of course, sections of 
the same crowd go to Earl’s Court—of which more anon. 
On the other hand, at Earl’s Court, there are side-shows 
and opportunities for eating and drinking which do not 
somehow arise at the Royal Academy. Besides having 
gone patiently to the 140th Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy ot Arts with the general public, we have taken 
immense pains in the examination of the first few pages of 
the Royal Academy’s current catalogue. We have learnt, 
to our extreme joy, that the hours of admission to the 
Exhibition are from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m. The 8 a.m. idea is 
excellent, affording one exceptional facilities for the com¬ 
bination of picture-viewing and early rising. We have 
promised ourselves that in the near future we will be round 
at 8 a.m. On another page we find a portentous list of 
Honorary Members, Academicians, Associates, and “ Pro¬ 
fessors.” And on the title-page we discover the 
most significant thing of all—namely, a motto which 
the Royal Academy would, one assumes, have us take 
closely to heart. The motto in question appears to 
have been compiled by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and it runs 
as follows :—“ The excellence of every art must consist in 
the complete accomplishment of its purpose”—which is 
most admirable, if a trifle mechanical and over-true. But 
as writing of gold for the Royal Academy it is simply 
delightful. We have already indicated humbly our view as 
to the real “ purpose ” of the average person who exhibits 
at Burlington House. Whether that purpose invariably 
obtains “ complete accomplishment ” is another question. 
There can be no doubt, however, that it has a good try. 

Now, as we have more than once suggested, it is not 
proper to be too severe upon the Royal Academy. If 
genius of the proper sort does not happen to be painting 
just now we must not wholly blame the Royal Academy, 
any more than we should blame the farmer when the 
“ turmits ” are not all ten-pounders. At the same time, 
it would be idle and unseemly of us to allow our 
charitable feelings toward this august body to run 
away with us. The Royal Academy takes the public’s 
shillings, and is consequently susceptible to common. 


criticism. We admit that its difficulties are, or should be, 
enormous. The nature of those difficulties will readily 
occur to the intelligent, and we need not dilate upon it. 
For all that, we are of opinion that the Council has, in 
setting forth the present year’s exhibition, committed at 
least one error of a most glaring and flagrant kind. We 
refer to the hanging in a prominent position of Sir Hubert 
von Herkomer’s phantasmagoria, “ The Council of the 
Royal Academy, 1907." It seems to us that the Royal 
Academy are to be held responsible for this extraordinary 
piece of portraiture in a far greater than usual sense. In other 
words, it is fair to assume that Sir Hubert von Herkomer 
did not compose this canvas with the almighty assistance 
of a surreptitious snap-shot photograph; it is fair to presume 
that Sir Hubert von Herkomer went about his work in 
something approximating to a decent manner and was 
careful to get sittings from the members of the Academy 
Council, and it is fair to presume that each member knew 
why and for whom he was sitting, and was acquainted also 
with the fact that the result would figure in the Royal 
Academy exhibition of 1908. Consequently we have in 
Sir Hubert von Herkomer’s canvas something which is 
tantamount to an expression of opinion on the part of 
the Royal Academy that Sir Hubert von Herkomer is a 
great portrait-painter. On the face of it, such an expres¬ 
sion of approval, coming as it does from so presumably 
high a quarter, is most flattering to Sir Hubert von 
Herkomer, and if Sir Hubert happened to be Sir Hubert 
von Herkomer, Limited, instead of a simple, uncapitalised 
English painter, his stock would be materially uplifted in 
consequence. It is possible, of course, that it has never 
occurred to Mr. Sargent to whisper sweet nothings about 
painting a collective portrait into the Council’s ear. It is 
possible, also, that if the thing did occur to Mr. Sargent, 
he felt himself to be altogether too busy to undertake so 
vasty and temerarious a work. And it is possible, even, 
that when Sir Hubert von Herkomer made his advances 
on the subject the Council were a trifle upset, and 
consented merely out of courtesy: Anyway, we will do 
them the justice to suppose that they now look back upon 
their acquiescence with touches of regret. Frankly, we are 
of opinion that it is a great pity that the picture hangs where 
it does, and that it is a still greater pity that the hobbledehoys 
from provincial art schools who visit the Exhibition with a 
view to inspiration, delight, and instruction should be invited 
to suppose that Sir Hubert von Herkomer’s effort is great 
portraiture. In point of fact, we believe that even the 
stout boys who paint huge round moons in the provinces 
will do their best to decline to be deceived, and will 
probably tuck away in the back of their uncouth minds 
the half-thought that the Royal Academy Council is not 
quite so profound a judge of the portrait as one might 
expect it to be. 

We are not concerned to heap abuse upon either the 
Royal Academy Council or Sir Hubert von Herkomer. 
Neither are we concerned to puff Mr. Sargent at any¬ 
body’s expense, or to puff other more or less distinguished 
painters of portraits who have managed to find corners for 
themselves on the Academy walls. But we believe that if 
it had been in the least necessary that the Royal Academy 
Council of 1907 should have its picture painted, there is 
more than one comparatively unknown or unpushful 
painter now exhibiting at Burlington House who could 
have done better than Sir Hubert von Herkomer. If Sir 
Hubert would care to know what we mean, let him repair 
to one of the southern corners of Gallery No. 4. Here 
he will find a picture marked 253, “George and Lucy, 
Children of Sir Archibald Campbell, Bart., of Succoth.” 
The painter is Mr. Sholto J. Douglas, and we do not 
say that the work in question is equal to some of his 
past performances. But we think that if the Academy 
Council should ever again desire to be painted it might 
send for Mr. Douglas. And if it comes to “ fashionable ” 
persons, even Mr. Solomon J. Solomon or Mr. Arthur 
Hacker might prove serviceable. 

And now to Earl’s Court. Life has its small compensa¬ 
tions, and it is notable that when you get tired and a little 
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eye-sick and heart-weary over Royal Academy Exhibitions, 
of whatever year, you may depend on finding within a 
stone’s throw of the Welcome Club a scratch collection of 
pictures by such-and-such foreign artists. This year it is 
the Austro-Hungarian community who furnishes forth the 
funeral baked meats, as it were. There are probably but 
two hundred pictures in the Earl’s Court gallery. Some 
of them are bad and, one might almost say, horrid. But 
the best of them will not disappoint you in the least. If 
one may say so, they are too good to be where they are. 
We should advise the Royal Academy Council, not for¬ 
getting Sir Hubert von Herkomer himself, to take a swift 
char-a-banc and proceed for an afternoon’s instruction to 
Earl’s Court. They will see one or two things there which 
are bound to edify them, that is to say, if they be—as we 
believe them to be—unbiassed and reasonable members of 
their profession. 


THE MADNESS OF SPRING 

If we accept Johnson’s definition of madness as a per¬ 
turbation of the faculties, we must acknowledge that there 
is more than a conventional association between madness 
and the earlier months of the year. While the buds are 
breaking, the faculties of all of us are perturbed with a 
vengeance, and never a green leaf unrolls beneath the sky 
but one of us tramples under foot the laws he has made 
for the guidance of his life. Sometimes our mania is clear to 
every one, sometimes we are the most cunning of madmen, 
only wearing the straws in solitude, and duly imitating the 
lives of our grandfathers before our suspicious neighbours. 
But, however this may be, we are all mad in the spring, 
and though their perturbations vary as widely as the new 
leaves, our faculties sing drunken songs together along the 
wind-swept streets of the world. 

This is a period when it is very good to be young, and 
so I willingly sympathise with the madness of my friend 
Florizel, who drives about London looking for his lost 
youth in a taximeter filled with children and chocolates. 
There are moments, he tells me, when this annual search 
seems to be crowned with success. Perhaps for an hour 
he recovers the forgotten ignorance of his early years ; the 
children treat him with the genial rudeness of comradeship ; 
he is patronised by ticket-collectors and policemen. But 
he goes home an old man. No less do I sympathise with 
the youthful and agreeable Hamlet, who staggers along 
the Charing Cross Road at this season with his arms and 
pockets filled with books. These are not, alas ! the spoils 
of a conqueror, but the sacrifices of the vanquished, for 
every spring Hamlet falls in love, and madly sells his books 
for Howers and art jewellery. His dream-girls are always of 
the practical kind, and their affection for Hamlet appears 
to pass with his library; but Hamlet loves the spring 
nevertheless. So too, I suppose, does Pericles, whose 
madness, however, fills me rather with envy than with 
sympathy, for to him the spring brings a passion for work 
that enables him to squander the summer hours at Lord’s 
or the Oval like a capitalist. There is something immoral 
in being able to perform prodigies of work when all the 
world is stretching from its winter sleep. But so it is with 
Pericles, and his friends will know him no more until these 
delicious months are over. 

In truth there is no harm in these vernal follies; they 
are only the fuller expression of that self over which our 
conventional cunnings have no control. Perhaps it we 
were honest and not quite so civilised we should dance 
blithely along Piccadilly every day of our short lives. 
Perhaps if we understood our neighbours better we should 
endue every night with the dreamy colours of our desires. 
As it is, it is only in the spring that we are willing to acknow¬ 
ledge the charm—I might almost say the virtue—of wise 
excess. Over a certain section of one of the London 
parks there used to rule a policeman so dour that he never 
wearied of condemning himself for the frivolous character 
of his dreams. He felt that the midnight caperings of his 
spirit went far. to counteract the rectitude of his conscious 


life, and over all his asceticism there hung a bitter con¬ 
sciousness of its futility. At last, on a golden day of 
spring, he proposed to and was accepted by a nursemaid 
of obscure charms, and the kingdom of paradox knew him 
no more. He traced his fall to a bed of tulips. 

But most cruel of all are the dealings of this wanton 
season with those of us who write about little things with 
wide, splendid words. Never, it would seem, are our 
emotions more trivial, never are the words with which we 
hold them wider and more splendid. It is true that this 
verbal insanity affects us in different ways. Me does the 
coming of the almond blossom afflict with adjectives—great 
and gorgeous adjectives in merry companies—fallen together 
by the chance of the road, but surely inseparable there¬ 
after. There is nothing to be done with these blithe 
comrades but to enshrine them in note-books and sigh a 
requiem. For, fine as life is, there is nowhere anything 
on the earth worthy of such epithets—and I lack my note¬ 
book when I wander in the city of dreams. Moreover, 
this futility extends to the ideas themselves that are bred 
in our minds during this happy, bitter season. On a fair 
morning of spring I seemed to have discovered what really 
should be done with H.M.S. Buzzard, that promising gun¬ 
boat which lies off the Embankment for the encouragement 
of the naval volunteers. As in a vision, I saw her captured at 
night by twelve decadent millionaires, hopeful of winning 
the ultimate sensation by their piratical enterprise. 
Thereafter the tale pursued a pleasant and profitable 
course. Their number raised to thirteen by the volun¬ 
teering of a romantic small boy, my millionaires diverted 
themselves by singing sentimental songs to the tall white 
masts and by scattering explosive shells like roses all over 
London. Beaten at last by the invincible force of the 
British Navy, they blow a magnificent hole in the bottom 
of the ship, which sinks some three feet, it being low tide, 
and there are god-like laughters upon the decks. Finally, 
I think the survivors, being three of the millionaires and 
the small boy, were to drift down the river towards the sea 
in a leaky boat, talking pleasant philosophies as they went. 

Here was a fine tale with never a woman in it, yet, 
nevertheless, it was of the spring. For when, in an 
autumnal mood I revisited the Buzzard, I saw that even 
the most decadent of millionaires or the most romantic of 
small boys could not hold that wretched vessel for five 
minutes against a handful of marksmen. So passed my 
screaming shells, my armoured tramcars, my ploughed and 
reddened decks. Before the first puff of saner weather 
my visionary galleon sailed back to the harbour of dreams. 

Yet withal, when the last joss-stick of winter dies in the 
room and the scent of the violets in the flower-girls’ 
baskets comes singing through the open window, it is only 
the more cowardly of us who quaff the cautious iron and 
quinine. Those of us who are lovers know that there are 
troubling days before us in this season of finite sorrows 
and infinite joys, and, amateurs of pain as we are, we would 
not have it otherwise. It is enough for us, though our 
feet be lame and bleeding, that, from the grey morning and 
through the hot day and down to the cool time when the 
stars light up the sky, our love fares on. We may mock 
ourselves with speech of green-sickness and of faculties 
devilishly perturbed ; we may turn a sorrowful eye on a 
morrow inevitably grey; but our hearts are for the spring. 

Richard Middleton. 


SHORTER REVIEWS 

The Doctrine of the Trinity. Apologetically considered by 
J. R. Illingworth, M.A., D.D. (Macmillan, 6s.) 

In an age which demands of the clergy feverish action 
and over-organisation rather than study and thought, the 
Church of England may well be thankful that there are 
some scholars left who devote their lives to spiritual 
philosophy. Of these, Dr. Illingworth is surely pre¬ 
eminent. This profound writer now adds one more 
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remarkable book to a learned series, in which he has 
shown himself to be a student not only of ideas, but also 
of life, in reference to the deepest problems which stir 
humanity. In the Preface Dr. Illingworth truly observes 
that 

There are signs that the doctrine of the Trinity is again likely to 
become the battle-ground that it has so often been before in Christian 
history—the battle-ground on which the contention for the faith will 
have for the time to be carried on. 

No one will doubt this who has read Mr. Campbell’s recent 
amazing utterances. 

Dr. Illingworth boldly faces the theories of doctrinal 
development. We have seldom read a more convincing 
argument than the first chapter—Evolution Presupposes 
God. In the “ region of religious experience, the spiritual 
history of souls,” we must divest ourselves of that arrogance 
which finds expression in the 

Common assumption that our modern knowledge is universally 

greater than that of bygone ages.We may be scientific, 

but the leading minds of other days were spiritual specialists. 

While clearly pointing out that fundamental truth is 
complete in itself, Dr. Illingworth shows that doctrinal 
development is not, as some would have us think, an addi¬ 
tion to that truth, but a deeper penetration into the truth : 

The doctrine of the Trinity, for instance, confessedly underwent 
development, as regards the language in which it was expressed, by 
the adoption, for example, of such terms as substance, person, eternal 
generation, circumincession, double procession. 

In the chapter “ Omnia exeunt in mysterium ” Dr. 
Illingworth considers intellectual objections to the doctrine 
of the Trinity on the ground of its mystery, which has 
“been thought to impart fresh difficulty to the already 
difficult conception of God.” But, as he well asks, “ Can 
anything increase that difficulty?” We agree that to 
reject a mystery because it is a mystery is illogical and 
unscientific. 

Throughout this book Dr. Illingworth lays emphatic 
stress on the mystery that permeates the universe : 

The greatest wonder of the world is its existence. When we pause to 
philosophise, that is, to wonder, our own existence is our greatest 
mystery ; and the crux of that mystery is not “ how,” but “ why ” we 
exist. 

The practical conclusion of the matter is thus stated : 

When objections are urged against the doctrine of the Trinity, on 
the ground of its metaphysical and abstract character, we may point 
with confidence to the magnitude of its results. It may not, indeed, 
be more comprehensible than any other conception of what is essen¬ 
tially beyond our comprehension ; but it has enabled a more vivid 
apprehension than any other of God’s various relations to men, and 
proved in consequence, if we look below the surface of history, the 
most practical of powers. 

Dr. Illingworth’s style is so clear, his method so lucid, 
his reasoning and philosophy at once so simple and pro¬ 
found, that this book is no mere treatise for the abstruse 
metaphysician, but rather a guide and apology which we 
confidently commend to all students of the Christian faith, 
lay and clerical alike, who desire a thoughtful discussion 
of the “ popular difficulties ” which are raised on all sides 
to-day. 

Sermons and Memoir of Rev. S. Singer. (Routledge, 

4s. 6d. net.) 

Sermons to Children of Rev. S. Singer. (Routledge, 

4s. 6d. net.) 

Lectures and Addresses of Rev. S. Singer. (Routledge, 
4s. 6d. net.) 

The Jews are always interesting ; and if any one wants to 
know where they are now dwelling in the world of thought, 
he cannot do better than read these three books. Singer 
was the chief reforming Rabbi among the Conformists. 
He introduced Bible-reading in English, prayers for the 
King, and children’s services into the synagogue. He was 
also alive to the fact that the status of women needed 
reconsideration in Israel. He elucidated what romance 
he could from the Talmud, reformed the Marriage 
Service—required the express consent of the bride, hitherto 
of no account—and he set himself to educate and lead the 


devotions of the Jewesses. He supported a policy, not of 
making the Ghetto a colony from some unreal Palestine, 
but of supporting the national hosts, with pen, purse, and 
even sword. He sent the young Jews to serve in the 
Army and to learn in our public schools and Universities. 
He opposed the Zionism which would start by a rush to 
the Jerusalem which is below. He thought Canada a 
better land for emigrants. He was, in fact, a shrewd, 
sane Jew, who saw what might be made out of 
Judaism with a little faith and a good deal of 
pluck. Consequently he was a tribal leader rather 
than a prophet. Of his lectures the most interesting 
are that of the Messianic idea in Judaism, and that on 
the Jews’ relations to other races. In this latter are some 
most interesting figures. The Jews form one-eightieth of 
Germany, but they hold one-thirteenth of the professorial 
chairs, and one-sixth of the Privaten-Docenlen are of this 
persuasion, a sufficient proof of Jewish ability, if one were 
needed. The ugly and vulgar side to the Jew may also be 
gathered even from the cover, which calls the author “ Rev. 
S. Singer.” The sack often follows the sample. What 
could be in worse taste than the Rabbi’s assaults upon the 
Christian Confessional, which he nesciently assures all 
Israel 

Lends itself to frightful abuses, exercising a tyranny over the souls 
of men and women, encouraging the worst forms of hysteria, 
slackening the cords of conscience, injuring the spirit of self- 
respect, undermining a sense of personal responsibility, and entailing 
a consequent enfeeblement of character ; it casts the shadow of the 
priest across the most sacred intimacies of family life ; creates 
thoughts of sin by the suggestion of sin ; it is as great a peril to the 
character of the priest as to that of the people. 

These silly assaults upon the religion of their hosts 
damage the reputation of these guests of Christian 
nations ; but in spite of several such gamineries , the books 
contain much that will make the reader say with the 
Duenna, “ So little like a Jew and so much like a gentle¬ 
man.” 

Round about the North Pole. By W. J. Gordon. (John 
Murray, 15s. net.) 

Readers of the “ Water Babies ” will remember how 
Tom, on his journey to The-Other-End-of-Nowhere, came 
“ to shiny Wall, to the Great Gate that never was opened,” 
and, diving down, came up in Peace Pool, where the good 
whales go. In the present book Mr. Gordon tells the 
story of the brave men who have tried, through the cen¬ 
turies, to conquer that barrier of ice and find that smooth 
water round the Pole where, according to the story told 
at Amsterdam to Joseph Moxon, Hydrographer to the 
King, in 1652 : 

No land was seen, no ice, and the weather as it was in summer at 
Amsterdam. 

The story of the struggle of man with Nature, fierce, 
relentless, ever-watching, is always fascinating, whether 
success or failure crowns the unequal fight. The path of 
the pioneer attracts far more than the beaten track of the 
known and open road, and perhaps because the struggle in 
the cold, barren North is more especially with Nature 
herself and not with other creatures of her making, its 
story surpasses others of different climes both in the 
horror of failure or the magnificence of success. Cortez, 
“ silent upon a peak in Darien,” fires our imagination and 
enthusiasm, just as the cry of the Ten Thousand has always 
done, but the thrill is more intense, the grip is harsher 
when we read ot Colwell’s rescue of Greely 011 June 22nd, 
1884: 

There was a tent wrecked by the gale, with its pole toppling over, 
and only kept in place by the guy-ropes. Ripping it up with a knife, a 
sight of horror was disclosed. On one side, close to the opening, with 
his head towards the outside, lay what was apparently a dead man. 
On the opposite side was a poor fellow, alive, but without hands or 
feet, and with a spoon tied to the stump of his right arm. Two others, 
seated on the ground, were pouring something out of a rubber bottle 
into a tin can. Directly opposite, on his hands and knees, was a dark 
man with a long, matted beard, in a dirty and tattered dressing-gown, 
with a little red skull-cap on his head, and brilliant staring eyes. As 
Colwell appeared, he raised himself and put on a pair of eyeglasses. 
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Colwell crawled in and took him by the hand, saying to him, “ Grcely, 
is this yon ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Greely, in a faint, broken voice, hesitating with his 
words, “yes—seven of us left—here we are—dying like men. Did 
what I came to do—beat the best record." 

Near at hand were ten graves. The bodies, despite Greely’s 
remonstrances, were taken up and removed for burial in the United 

States.One of these .... had a bullet in it. He 

had been shot, at Greely's written order, “ for stealing sealskin thongs, 
the only remaining food.” 

This is but one of many supremely dramatic moments 
in Mr. Gordon’s book ; others are, perhaps, more familiar, 
while the meeting of Jackson and Nansen : 

“ Aren't you Nansen ? ” 

“Yes I am.” 

“ By jove ! I’m damned glad to see you ! ” 

is as famous as “ Dr. Livingstone, I presume ? ” 

Mr. Gordon claims that among the many books about 

The Polar regions there is none quite like this, dealing with the 
gradual progress of exploration towards the north along the different 
areas of advance within the Arctic Circle. 

This method has the advantage of system, for he begins 
from Spitsbergen, and works eastward, through Novaya 
Zemlya, Franz Josef Land, to Bering Strait; thence to the 
American mainland, to Baffin Bay, and Greenland. He 
thus can compare the efforts of succeeding explorers in the 
same zone; but as the interest of the ordinary reader is 
probably personal rather than local, it might have made 
for greater popularity had Mr. Gordon taken each man’s 
work separately, no matter how wide was the extent of his 
field. 

Putting this question of method, however, on one side, 
and lamenting only in passing the absence of a complete 
map of the Arctic Circle, in addition to the small sectional 
maps throughout the book, there is nothing but com¬ 
mendation due to Mr. Gordon for his work. From its 
nature there is but little that is original, but Mr. Gordon’s 
research and collation are most careful and thorough, and 
he has succeeded in telling the story of the conquest of 
the Pole in a manner which is at once clear and fascinating. 
Names, great and familiar, crowd through the pages, and 
it is with surely not unworthy pride that we notice that no 
small number of them are of our own race. From the 
days of the Merchant Adventurers and the Muscovy 
Company, when Adrian Gilbert and Frobisher were certain 
of finding gold as well as a passage to Cathaya somewhere 
among the ice, down to the modem days of Franklin, 
Markham, and Jackson, England has borne her full share 
of the sacrifice, and won her full share of the glory of the 
conquest of the Northern Seas. Here, as elsewhere, we 
have paid our price of Admiralty to the full. 

Lotus Leaves from Africa and Covcnt Garden. By Israfel- 
(David Nutt, 3s. 6d. net.) 

Authors who would be precious tempt the critic to point 
out the two rival ditches into which this slippery path 
sometimes ensnares those who choose it—an elaborate 
frigidity or an ornate nonsense. Even Pater sometimes 
fell into one or both, and who can hope to escape when 
he did not ? The reader who likes colour epithets and is 
not too particular about shape, and does not wince il the 
song of birds is called crystal or crystalline, will find 
plenty of bright description of North African scenes, and 
some unequal musical criticisms. It is not true, for 
instance, that Beethoven is : 

Interested only in God and Nature ; not at all in humanity, 
or that he is as cold, salt, and stinging as the sea : 

To complete a Turkish bath in Gounod—who is all hot, enervating 
sweetness—or a Russian bath in Tschaikowsky, you should take a 
cold plunge in Beethoven. 

This is a fair specimen of the criticism of effort, rather 
than of power. But the remarks on Elgar are happy : 

Some people, as you know, one runs down and likes ; others one 
praises and does not care for. Elgar is of the former kind. 

By the way, one cannot be precious and slangy too, and 
it is a pity to use the word “ cheeky ” when one aims at 
being an artist in prose. 


H.M.I. By E. M. Sneyd-Kynnersley. (Macmillan and 
Co., 8s. 6d.) 

This is a pleasant, garrulous book, redeemed from being 
an ordinary chestnut-pudding by the fact that it is spiced 
with some audacity and flavoured with a little mild 
indiscretion. The school inspector gives us some amusing 
light upon the rogueries of the Welsh, off whom, to use a 
racy country idiom, he “ lifts the blanket.” He explains, 
too, the exceeding badness of Matthew Arnold at his trade, 
tells queer tales of parsons, Roman priests, mixed minds, 
howlers, fiascos, lunches, drinks, pretty maids, and slow¬ 
coaches. Altogether this is a book for the hot weather, 
unless it fall into the hands of those who naturally feel 
warm whenever they endure the Balliol tone. These 
should avoid it. 


FICTION 

Emotional Moments. By Sarah Grand. (Hurst and 
Blackett, 6s.) 

Madame Sarah Grand takes herself very seriously. She 
gives us twelve short stories, of the conventional type for 
the most part, and prefaces the collection with a disserta¬ 
tion on men and manners that is a re-hash of the usual 
diatribes against those mysterious beings who go to make 
up what is termed “ Society.” But it is sufficient to say 
that the Preface is quite unnecessary. As for the stories, 
where the subject is good the treatment is bad, and vice 
vend. That entitled “ The Condemned Cell ” verges on 
the ridiculous. The spectacle of “ Lady Charlotte Temple- 
more ” awaiting exection for the murder of her husband is 
too artificial to be taken seriously. We will admit that it 
is quite possible for a lady of title to murder her husband, 
but Madame Grand’s precedents are few, if they exist at 
all, and this attempt to create a sensation is a failure. 
“ The Baby’s Tragedy” tells of the whi.ns of a lady who 
sacrifices her baby for the sake of her figure. It is written 
sufficiently well to deceive the uninitiated. “ The 
Undefinable” and “The Man in the Scented Coat” are 
laboured efforts with trivial results. Nowadays, when 
nearly everybody knows the secret of writing bad short 
stories, such a batch as “ Emotional Moments ” has little 
chance of success. Something more than painstaking 
efforts to re-point old morals is necessary. Originality and 
freshness of treatment arc essential, and Madame Grand 
shows neither of these in “ Emotional Moments.” Conse¬ 
quently it must be voted commonplace, despite the Preface. 

The Sword Decides. By Marjorie Bowen. (Alston Rivers, 
6s.) 

It is not unlikely that every book Miss Marjorie Bowen 
writes will be a great success. She possesses the art of 
writing the essentially modern novel—the series of short, 
snappy paragraphs, unburdened by too much descriptive 
matter, deftly welded together to tell a story. Of this class 
is “ The Sword Decides.” One can see that there was no 
hard work spent in building up the necessary “local 
colour.” The writer merely takes a dose of history in 
order to aid her imagination, and the rest is easy. “ The 
Sword Decides” is, nevertheless, more than a readable 
novel. It is distinctly above the average, but it does not 
reach the heights of English composition claimed by some 
of the reviewers. Perhaps no writer is ever as bad or as 
good as his or her critics declare. In any case Miss Bowen 
is not the great novelist her friends say she is. Giovanna 
of Naples is the storm-centre of Miss Bowen’s new work, 
and around that romantic personality she has woven 
numerous adventures and love-stories which make the 
book exciting and pleasant reading. “ The Sword 
Decides ” opens with an account of the journey of Andreas, 
brother of the King of Hungary, to Naples to claim his 
unseen wife, Giovanna. The latter is, of course, anxious to 
succeed Ijer grandfather, and though the dying monarch 
bequeaths his throne to Andreas, she succeeds in keeping 
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him out of his inheritance for a time. When she is com¬ 
pelled to flee from the city she hides in a monastery, and 
here Andreas follows her. The tenth chapter, which 
describes the murder of Andreas, is quite the best piece of 
writing in the book, and that, be it said to the writer’s 
credit, despite the fact that the subject is not the easiest to 
handle. Giovanna takes more than a passive share in her 
husband’s treacherous murder, and it is this degree of guilt 
that provides the motive of the rest of the book. Ludovic, 
King of Hungary, who comes to avenge his brother’s death, 
is ensnared by the charms of Giovanna, and, until he 
reasserts his manhood, Andreas is forgotten, and the 
plannings and plottings for supremacy in Naples continue. 
The finish is not conventional, and may disappoint some 
readers, but the thrills and shocks of the exciting narrative 
should compensate. “The Sword Decides” will add many 
recruits to Miss Bowen’s army of admirers. 

The Cardinal and Lady Susan. By Lucas Cleeve. 

(Greening, 6s.) 

Lady Susan Vermoyle, the nineteen-year-old daughter of 
an English Peer and an Italian-American mother, comes, 
on the death of the latter, as a self-invited guest to the 
house of Cardinal Sapponi, who had been jilted by her 
mother some twenty years before. Mixed blood, wealth, 
and an American upbringing have combined to make 
Susan rather a handful, and, after shocking every one 
within reach by means of her Yankee outspokenness, she 
proceeds to fall desperately in love with the Cardinal. 
Here is a situation that, in spite of its improbability, offers 
considerable opportunities to the novelist, and the author 
has evidently been at pains to elaborate the character of 
the terrifying Susan and in a minor degree that of the per¬ 
plexed Cardinal. That the result is wholly satisfactory we 
cannot say. In spite of the author’s care Susan remains 
improbable and a little artificial, and the Cardinal leaves 
but a faint impression on the reader’s mind. However, 
the book is, on the whole, interesting, and the author shows 
deftness in her handling of the situations. The denouement, 
which the publishers describe as “ original and startling,” 
appears to us to be needlessly unsatisfying. 

The Coward Behind the Curtain. By Richard Marsh. 

(Methuen and Co., 6s.) 

Those who like melodrama in its crudest and most violent 
form will be grateful to Mr. Marsh for his latest novel. 
The interest of the story centres round a girl who, hidden 
behind a curtain, watches a struggle between two men, which 
terminated in one of the combatants striking the other on 
the head with a champagne-bottle. Her subsequent escape 
from the room and the manner in which she contrived to 
elude police inquiries occupy the remainder of the volume, 
which runs to 310 pages. The book is not one that calls 
for serious criticism. It is an orgy of absurdities and 
extravagances. The characters are frankly maniacal, and 
the author evinces a reckless disregard for probabilities 
that would scandalise even the writer of a Daily Mail 
Jeuilleton. As Mr. Marsh continues to produce stories of this 
genre in rich profusion, it is evident that there is a demand 
for them. We have read this volume conscientiously, but 
we trust we shall be spared a similar ordeal in the future. 

The Enchantress. By Edwin Pugh. (John Milne, 6s.) 

We are not quite sure which quality to admire the more 
in Mr. Pugh—his cleverness or his audacity. He is 
undoubtedly clever, for he succeeds in compelling us to 
read bis story right to the very end, although every 
moment increases the feeling of nausea which the story 
arouses. And his audacity in his choice and treatment 
of his subject leaves us gasping. Old “ Mrs.” Gantry 
had in her youth been betrayed by Joel Parradyne. Lydia, 
the daughter of this liaison, has been trained by her mother 
to regard her sex as an asset in her business-dealings with 
meD. Chance throws her in the way of Jeremiah Parra¬ 
dyne, a cousin of Joel. At her mother’s bidding she sets 
about trying to fool and deceive him—to get him in -her 


toils, to drain him of everything he had, to do all she could 
to ruin him. Naturally enough, she is beaten in the battle 
of sex ; but later, when she becomes the most celebrated 
dancer in Europe, instead of only being a member of a 
touring troupe she has another chance of vengeance on the 
Parradyne family, in the person of Sir Moses Parradyne, 
in whom Mr. Pugh reaches what surely must be the limit 
of revolting realism. Lydia marries this horrible, decrepit 
satyr, whose description might have won even Swift’s 
envious admiration ; but even there her vengeance on the 
Parradynes is not complete. On the night before her 
marriage she contrives to meet her old lover, with the 
result that an heir is expected when Sir Moses dies, whose 
father is really the man whom he will disinherit. In the 
end Lydia marries a rather colourless individual who has 
loved her all through, and whom we are assured she loves. 
In our opinion the question of morality is not one that 
has any relation to artistic or literary criticism, but the 
question of taste undoubtedly does arise. Mr. Pugh must 
answer others than ourselves on the former count; on the 
latter, in our opinion, he stands convicted. 

The Ivory God. By J. S. Fletcher. (John Murray, 6s.) 

A volume of short stories reprinted from popular 
magazines is always difficult to criticise fairly. In their 
original form they are judged as they, presumably, are 
intended, as ephemeral and for the amusement of an idle 
hour. But when they are collected and reprinted in book 
form they are taken out of the realm of ephemeral work 
and assume a claim to endurance which otherwise would 
never be thought of. In such a case how are they to be 
judged ? What standard can be applied ? It seems 
reasonably fair to take as a test whether they will stand 
re-reading. In the present case it is only possible to apply 
this test in one instance. Of the twenty-seven stories— 
some of them quite short character-sketches—which com¬ 
pose this book we have only chanced to meet one before. 
But ex pede Herculem, and Serjeant Murphy’s Waterloo 
easily survives this test. For the others, we may say that, 
though certainly of unequal merit, they are all readable, some 
of them more than usually interesting, and in one or two 
instances really striking either in idea or execution. They 
vary considerably, both in subject and method, and the 
most catholic taste should be satisfied. In the story which 
gives its title to the book Mr. Fletcher works on the idea 
of the obsession of an opium-eater by an ivory image of 
Ganesh ; while some half-dozen of the stories are simply 
sketches of Yorkshire village characters. For ourselves, 
we prefer Mr. Fletcher when he is serious, especially when 
he introduces just a touch of mysticism. 

Drusilla's Point of View. By Madame Albanesi. (Hurst 
and Blackett, 6s.) 

A capital story, well told, with a strong, original plot, and 
characterisation at once clear and sympathetic—such is 
the fare that Madame Albanesi offers in “ Drusilla’s Point 
ot View.” And what more can any one desire ? The only 
quarrel which we are likely to have with the authoress is 
over the title. It strikes us (to speak frankly) as weak, and 
not a little clumsy. But that, after all, is but a small 
matter, and the charm of the book itself is possibly 
enhanced by the title’s lack of attractiveness. 

Some critic has said that in English fiction there are 
three women with whom one would like to be in love— 
Beatrix Esmond, Di Vernon, and Elizabeth Bennett. 
Without exaggeration we are tempted to add Drusilla as 
the fourth Grace. Certainly we cannot call to mind any 
heroine in modern fiction to compare with her either in 
charm or real loveableness. Of course she is not perfect— 
she would be intolerably dull if she were—but her faults 
are principally those of a spoilt child, and when sorrow 
comes her nature is strong and true enough to overcome 
them. Madame Albanesi has succeeded very cleverly in 
showing the development of her character under the 
influence of sorrow and love, and unqualified praise is due 
t > her for her delicate yet sure handling of her heroine. 
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0 £ the other characters, by far the most sympathetic and 
attractive is Bertha Heronworth. Her love for Drusilla, 
and her intense desire to save her sorrow, even at the cost 
of her own conscience, are shown without the least trace 
of artifice, and her nature contrasts admirably with the 
more buoyant charms of her adopted sister. Had Fate 
allowed her to grow old she might have reappeared as 
another Miss Matty—though of a far stronger, though not 
nobler type ; and then, like Fanny Price, we might think 
that “ we are all of us better when she is near us.” 

As a contrast to these two characters, Madame Albanesi 
has drawn the picture of an evil-minded woman, whose 
tongue is as poisoned as her thoughts. But with Aunt 
Edith, as with Drusilla and Bertha, she preserves a due 
restraint; and black as the picture undoubtedly is, the 
colour is not laid on too thickly, and the portrait lives as a 
consistent and natural piece of work. 

It may be said that Madame Albanesi has not been 
quite so successful with her men as with her women. But 
we are rather inclined to think that this apparent lack of 
success is only relative, and that Carlingford and Keston 
suffer by comparison with Drusilla and Bertha. Viewed 
by themselves they stand out clearly and naturally— 
sketches of strong, honourable men. 

A Comedy of Mammon. By Ina Garvey. (Grant Richards, 
6 s.) 

The greater part of this book—“ Blanche’s Diary ”—has 
already appeared in Punch. Miss Garvey has now added 
extracts from two other diaries—Amy Robinson’s and Mabel 
Frothingley’s—and by doing so has turned what was simply 
a bright satire of the “ smart set ” into a complete story, 
somewhat melodramatic, slightly vulgar, and with no touch 
of humanity to redeem it from its callous, worldly wisdom. 
It must not be thought, however, that we wish to condemn 
the book. Miss Garvey is undeniably clever ; she has the 
knack of catching the right note for her purpose ; as her 
heroine, Blanche, would say, her writing is quite snappy ; 
and while we were reading the book we enjoyed it and 
laughed with the authoress. But the taste left behind was 
bitter. Of all the characters, with the possible exception 
of Mabel Frothingley, not one has any “ heart ” at all. 
Even Amy Robinson, whose tragedy is compelling if 
commonplace, is quite content—even eager—to adapt her¬ 
self to the exigencies of her newly-found fortune ; and we 
feel that she will prove an apt pupil of old Lady Lacksiller, 
and perhaps become a serious rival to Blanche herself. 
The latter is the most prominent character in the book. 
She is a clever study of the society beauty—a dodo brought 
up to date. At times she shows some glimmerings of 
honour, and at the end there is just a hint that she may 
even develop that “ funny old early-Victorian appendage, 
a conscience ; ” but the promise is very faint, and we feel 
that the laughter of her. friends—Babs, Wee-Wee, and the 
lapdog Norty—will prove too much for her, and that she 
will end as she began, hide-bound by the conventions of 
her class. 

Perhaps, however, this is too serious criticism for Miss 
Garvey’s butterfly. The book is a satire, meant to win a 
laugh, and as such it should be treated laughingly. It is 
all to Miss Garvey’s credit, too, that her whip stings ; the 
pity is that such a whip should be necessary. 

The Tree of Heaven. By Robert W. Chambers. (Archi¬ 
bald Constable and Co., Ltd., 6s.) 

Mr. Chambers can scarcely be congratulated on bis 
incursions into the regions of occultism. He has long since 
mastered the art of the short story, and, technically con¬ 
sidered, these tales leave little to be desired. But they 
produce in the mind of the reader a painful impression of 
lack of sincerity. Whether Mr. Chambers believes in 
occultism or not, he has not succeeded in convincing his 
readers that he believes in it—which is, after all, the thing 
that matters. An exception must, however, be made in 
the case of a singularly perfect little story entitled ‘‘ : The 
Bridal Pair.” The remaining stories—there are ten in all— 
are only redeemed from the commonplace by their obvious 
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straining after novel and bizarre effects. “ The Tree of 
Dreams ” is the kind of story that Mr. Le Gallienne would 
have liked to write. “ The Swastika ” is a tedious narrative 
about a vulgar flirtation. In “The Carpet of Belshazzar,” 
“ The Sign of Venus,” “ The Case of Mr. Helmer,” and 
“ Out of the Depths ” the mystical element predominates ; 
but, with the best intentions in the world, the author’s 
machinery is a little rusty, and, do what he will, our flesh 
refuses to creep or our hair to rise. The publishers find 
the “ Tree of Heaven ” “ reminiscent of Stevenson’s shorter 
stories.” We have failed to detect any such resemblance. 


MUSIC 

LUDWIG WtTLLNER 

On Friday, May 8th, Dr. Ludwig Wullner gave his second 
song-recital, which was far better attended than the first— 
fortunately, those will think who look upon his coming as 
an event. And an event such an evening as Friday most 
assuredly is. For Wullner, as an Academy note pro¬ 
claimed last week, is a master of interpretation, and what 
he interprets most clearly is the highest form of beauty. 
Musicians great as Schubert, or Brahms, or Rubinstein, or 
Wolff, or Richard Strauss have chosen from poetry, lyric 
and dramatic, just such works as they desire to deck with 
music, and Wullner interprets the beauty of the poem and 
the new beauty with which the music vivifies it. That 
is to say, he makes the doubly-inspired life of the song 
live again, so that while he sings you seem to be in the 
presence of the most vivid form of life—which is beauty— 
trebly inspired with vitality. Wullner’s particular great¬ 
ness lies in his perfect standard of values : he holds the 
balance with exactness. Some singers are able to render 
the notes of a song with accuracy, and the feeling evapo¬ 
rates as they sing, though the notes may be separate 
sounds of astonishing purity ; other singers are dominated 
by feeling so fiercely that the music falls into a secondary 
place, which is highly unfit for it. With Wiillncr the two 
are incomparably blended, as they can only be in the work 
of the very greatest artist. They are forces which do not 
mingle easily ; they must be welded by the power of the 
man’s personality, like the perfect fusion of his body and 
his soul. You feel in the presence of a being who has 
fought his way through all the personal moods of life to 
complete annihilation of self, so that the joy and the 
sadness, the terror, the endeavour, and the love which the 
various songs express seem to be not those of one man, but 
of all humanity. That is the impression which great art 
gives. 

The amazing thing about a singer like Wullner is the 
diversity within his scope. Whether the song be Schubert’s 
“ Wanderer,” that lament of the great man’s loneliness, or 
his “ Doppelgiinger,” which tells of the lover revisiting the 
town where his lady dwelt, or the “ Erlkonig,” with all its 
goblin fear and goblin charm, Wullner’s expression is sure 
and convincing in its absolute “rightness." Within the 
space of thirty minutes his power creates these varying 
emotions ; and he makes those who listen more and more 
susceptible and pliant to his power. In the next group 
were six songs of Johannes Brahms, which ended with the 
triumphant— 

So willst du dcs Armen 

Dich gnadig erbarmen ? 

and the very spirit of joy seemed suddenly to be moving 
through the hall as he sang it. But the most extraordinary 
contrast of all was, perhaps, found in the last three songs 
by Richard Strauss—“ Friihlingsfeier,” “ Lied des Stein- 
klopfers,” and “ Ciicilie.” By that time every one was with 
him, and the effect of his rendering was unique. He was 
considerate enough, in spite of the length of the pro¬ 
gramme, to give two encores. 

It is to be hoped that when Dr. Wullner pays another 
visit to London his recitals will be better attended and 
better managed. On Friday evening half the audience 
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were unable to obtain the book of words, and a pianist 
was engaged who, for all her fluent brilliance, was deplor¬ 
ably at variance with the prevailing spirit. 

H. de S. 

DRAMA 

“THE THUNDERBOLT” AT THE 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE 

It is probable that Mr. Pinero has never written a play of 
such excellence as this one, which was produced last 
Saturday night. But at the same time there is little doubt 
that it will not meet with the same enthusiastic support as 
has been accorded to some of his earlier productions; 
indeed, on the first night it was evident that there was a 
certain portion of the audience that was by no means 
pleased. From the artistic point of view this is of little 
importance. The more nearly a work of art approaches 
perfection the less likely is it to be properly appreciated ; 
but in this case there were reasons not very far to seek 
why some amount of dissatisfaction might be expected. 
But these reasons, it seems to me, entirely proceed from 
the manner of presentation, and not from the play itself. 

The play itself owes, perhaps a little too patently, 
obligations to Mr. Granville Barker’s great play The Voysey 
Inheritance; in each of them there is a scene in which 
there is a family council round a dining-room table where 
the financial position of the family is hotly debated. In 
each case this scene is the crisis of the play and the one 
which makes the greatest appeal to the audience. To my 
mind there is no reason why Mr. Pinero should not use 
this particular idea, though it would be a pity if it became 
as common in contemporary plays as the inevitable tea- 
table conversations of the last few years. Otherwise the 
play was a marvel both of lucidity and of construction. 
The different characters—the three brothers and their 
wives, the brother-in-law and his wife—are all introduced 
to the audience at the same moment with the highest art 
and ease, and the discussions which ensue show up the 
idiosyncrasies of each in the most vivid manner. From 
the first it is sufficiently obvious that the dead man has 
left a will benefiting his illegitimate daughter Helen 
Thornhill; but the expectancy of all the next-of-kin is kept 
keenly alive up to the very end, and the dramatic con¬ 
fessions as to the destruction of the will only fan the greed 
of the various beneficiaries. It is a very powerful play, 
with singularly little of the usual love interest, and the end 
comes naturally and is satisfactory. 

In spite, however, of some really fine acting, the play at 
times leaves one cold. There is not the least doubt that 
this is due to the fact that Mr. Alexander is badly placed 
as Thaddeus Mortimore, whose wife has destroyed the will, 
and who tries unsuccessfully to take the blame on his 
own shoulders. Mr. Alexander makes the part far too 
sentimental. Sentimentality is what is expected from Mr. 
Alexander on all occasions, but in so realistic a play 
as The Thunderbolt it becomes painfully out of place. 
He has his plain choice, but that does not permit his 
appearing himself in such a play. Mr. Norman Forbes, 
too, as one of the grasping brothers, Stephen, introduced a 
farcical note that was quite as jarring as the sentiment, and 
this farcial element at times even affected those two 
admirable actresses Miss Kate Bishop and Miss Alice Beet. 
On the other hand, Mr. Louis Calvert as the eldest brother 
gave a most vigorous and finished performance, and the 
same must be said of Mr. Wilfred Draycott as Colonel 
Ponting, and Mr. J. D. Beveridge as an old solicitor. It 
is very rare to see such fine acting. Miss Mabel Hackney 
did not altogether please me as the repentant wife who 
had destroyed the will. It was, no doubt, a powerful per¬ 
formance, but her great scene in the third Act was so 
entangled with the sentimental methods of her husband. 
that.it lost-a good deal of its force. One of the greatest 


successes of the evening was Miss Stella Campbell’s appear¬ 
ance as Helen. The memory of her mother Mrs. Patrick- 
Campbell’s triumphs on these same boards is so vivid that 
it is partly with surprise, and yet with no surprise, that 
one watched this charming young lady’s first appearance in 
London. She had a part which required much gentleness 
and restraint, and she succeeded admirably. Perhaps my 
feeling as to what was wrong with the play can most 
readily be apprehended when I say that there was a moment 
when the great scene round the dining-room table suddenly 
took the form of a kind of “ Last Supper,” with the Rev. 
R. j. Campbell in the principal part. I wonder how Mr. 
Alexander managed it. 

A. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

LIFE ON MARS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— The public mind has recently been exercised over a 
controversy which, for all that it has attracted some of the most 
scientific minds of the day, can scarcely be pronounced instruc¬ 
tive, nor even logical. The question raised is: Is Mars inhabited ? 
The real and logical question should, of course, be: What 
manner of life prevails on Mars ? The former would imply the 
fantastic and scientifically untenable suggestion that amidst 
the many millions of actually existing celestial bodies, of which 
our earth is seemingly one of the most insignificant, it alone has 
been fitted with the apparatus suitable for maintaining physical 
life. The idea seems, when we inquire into particulars, so 
monstrous as to have passed over the dividing line and become 
ridiculous. Nature, said the old philosophers, abhors a vacuum ; 
and, however we may smile over the original application of 
the supposed rule, it is nevertheless the case, so far as 
our limited experience on this earth goes, that, wherever 
a practical opening for life exists, Nature has stepped in 
and filled it. The earth as a planet does not occupy a very 
distinguished position; she is, it is true, the leader of the 
second class of secondary stars revolving round the sun. Venus 
is very little less in size, and only a little less in mass, so 
that the conditions of gravity are very much alike. She is a little 
warmer, yet not so much so but that her Arctic regions, to all 
appearance, are covered with ice and snow. Why should she be 
wasted ? Is it not folly to suppose that she was only put where 
she is for the purpose of directing the secular motions of the earth, 
and by altering during long periods the eccentricity of her orbit 
so change her momentary climate that in differing ages her com¬ 
panion may become a suitable place of residence for alternative 
forms of life ? Such is certainly not the habit of Nature in cases 
where we can see her workings in close quarters; and there is no 
reason to believe that she works differently in localities so little 
removed. Of course we can never, with our present means of 
observation at least, be able to see what goes on in Venus, though, 
for the matter of that, her distance betimes is less than two- 
fifths of that of Mars, but the fault lies in our thick and misty 
atmosphere which so refracts and reflects, and generally distorts 
the light in the neighbourhood of the sun, that a clear definition 
of her surface has hitherto been impossible. Under the circum¬ 
stances, and very properly so, the attention of our astronomers 
has recently been very much directed to Mars. 

Mars to the astronomers of the earlier part of the last century 
seemed in all particulars so like our earth that it was a not 
unnatural conclusion that he should be inhabited by beings much 
the same as our own orb. With the instruments then in use we 
saw, or thought we saw, ocean and continent; when turned away 
from the sun his poles were markedly white, as if covered with 
snow, and his ruddy colour seemed to denote an atmosphere not 
unlike our own. We knew for certain scarcely more than one 
thing about his surface, but that indicated a difference; gravity on 
him was less than one-eighth of that on the surface of the earth. 
How that affected living beings we had no means of knowing ; 
some folk thought people in Mars should be giants, some saw 
them as pigmies. Seemingly a man, were he there, could do 
eight times the amount of work possible on earth, and, if so, it 
seemed possible that, if we looked carefully, we might find some 
evidence. He was not always immersed, like Venus, in the solar 
glare, and definition was fairly good, and our telescopes might be 
increased almost indefinitely in power. Naturally it is the 
unexpected that ever happens, and when the astronomers com¬ 
menced to use their new and more powerful telescopes they began 
to find out that if Mars had an atmosphere at all it must he 
an infinitely thin one ; so likewise they found he had no oceans, 
and his ice-caps could be little more substantial than ordinary 
hoar-frost. Then they found what the first observers were 
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convinced were great canals conveying much-needed water over 
the dried-up continents, and the canals were plausibly attributed 
to the efforts of intelligent inhabitants. Now the existence of 
even water is denied, and the so-called canals are alleged to be 
mere volcanic rifts spreading across the arid plains. We shall 
probably, with the progress of observation, and perhaps the 
utilisation of other means of investigation as yet undreamt of, 
come to know in the near future what are really the conditions of 
the surface of Mars. At present we seem to have sufficient 
evidence to show that, although the Martial tabernacle of self- 
conscious, and, it may be, intellectual life, be composed of the 
same elements (carbon, nitrogen, hydrogen, oxygen, calcium, &c.) 
as on earth, their whole form and mode of combination must be 
entirely different, so different that we cannot form even a con¬ 
ception of the probable result. 

But Venus, the earth, and Mars together form but a minor, 
almost insignificant part of the solar system, compared with such 
giants as Jupiter and Saturn, not to mention Uranus and Neptune. 
What reason other than anthropomorphic have we for believing 
them uninhabited? We know too little of any of them to venture 
on anything beyond a crude guess. We have actually never 
seen Jupiter, which is, nevertheless, the best known to us of the 
lot. We know that he is surrounded by an atmosphere thousands 
of miles deep, which has its own period of rotation, and from a 
peep now and then through a rift we have reason to believe that 
the body of the planet itself is at least red hot. As such a tempera¬ 
ture would dissociate any organic compounds of carbon with 
which, at least, we are acquainted, we must look for life in some 
other combination of the elements ; but there is no logical reason 
in our state of absolute ignorance of life itself why we should not 
consider this as perfectly conceivable. 

But our solar system is but a single unit amongst known 
millions of others—some, we know, immensely greater, others, we 
have every reason to believe, greatly smaller. So far as we can 
reason from the known to the unknown, every one of these has 
its own attendant planetary system, so that our earths, our Mars, 
and our Jupiters must be indefinitely multiplied. Are we justified 
in reasoning that our earth is in this matter of life the one excep¬ 
tion in the entire universe ? Having gone so far, we are justified 
in carrying the argument still further. If we must fairly allow 
Jupiter to nave his inhabitants framed on an entirely different 
model from those of our small earth, can we refuse to allow inhabi¬ 
tants to the sun, or Sirius, or even Canopus, the biggest sun with 
which we are as yet acquainted ? True, as we noticedin the case of 
Jupiter, the form must be entirely different, but here, again, we are 
not justified in putting any limit to Creative Power. We know 
that, as an element, silicon, e.g., is nearly as protean as carbon 
itself, and we know that the sun is composed, in the main, of 
practically the same elements as our earth. There is nothing 
contrary to'Our experience in supposing compounds of iron and 
silicon, for instance, assuming definite form and shape at tempera¬ 
tures equal to that of the sun. They may not be solid, they may 
be gaseous ; but surely there is nothing inconceivable in imagining 
life controlling gaseous any more than solid or liquid bodies. The 
objections are, it seems, fantastic and anthropomorphic rather 
than real or logical. 

The result of any intelligent course of reasoning seems to lead 
to the conclusion that life, like energy, is universal. One of the 
greatest, if not the greatest absolute generalisation of the nine¬ 
teenth century was the doctrine of the indestructibility of energy; 
may it not be reserved for the twentieth to place on a similar 
footing the conservation of life ? We may sever its connection 
with the particular mass of matter with which it is momentarily 
associated as we may alter the form of energy momentarily 
actuating^. We may transform heat into electricity, or either 
or both into molecular motion. We may burn down a huge 
forest and leave but an insignificant mass of blackened stumps, 
but we do not destroy the life ; it is there all the while, ready to 
form new associations of carbon and hydrogen and oxygen, and, 
when the time arrives, will appear as the actuating cause of just 
such another combination of the same elements; it may be in 
the same place, or it may even be in another quarter of the globe, 
if it be that, like its prototype, it has not actually left our small 
globe and moved to the furthest limits of space. 

Thos. W. Kingsmill. 

Yuhang Road, Shanghai, April 9,1908. 


AN ENQUIRY 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Si*,—M y brother has picked up some old books out here, some 
of which seem to me to be really good. I should be very glad if 
any of your readers could tell me If they are worth bringing to 
England. The best to me'is “Fisher’s Drawing-room Sbrap- 
book," “ with poetical illustrations by L. E. L.,” punished in 1839, 


the engraving being very good. Others are: “ The Tourist in 
Italy,” by Thomas Roscoe, called the “ Landscape Annual, 1831," 
with drawings (twenty-six plates), by S. Paret, F.S.A. “ Friend¬ 
ship’s Offering," a “ Literary Album,” edited by T. K. Harvey, 1826 
(thirteen plates). “ Landscape Album ’’—I. “ Great Britain Illus¬ 
trated," 1832, sixty views by W. Westall, A.R.A., description by 
T. Moule; II. “Great Britain Illustrated,” 1834, with fifty-nine 
views. “ Library Souvenir," edited by Alaric Watts, published by 
Hurst Robinson, 1826 (twelve plates) ; and others. 

The climate here is very bad for books and so is the constant 
moving about, and I want to rescue these from harm if they are 
good. 

Inquirer. 

India, April 19, 1908. 


THE PIRATE LODBROG 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—C ould any of your readers give me information as to 
the pirate Lodbrog, who, tradition says, was taken prisoner by 
Ella of Northumberland and condemned to die in a dungeon full 
of snakes ? Where was Lodbrog taken captive, and is it known 
in what castle that dungeon was situated ? 

Northumbrian. • 

London, S.E., May 9, 1908. 


“INSIGNIUS” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— May I ask what is the meaning of “ Dixit ‘ insignms ’ in corde 
suo" in a quotation in the paragraph on Mrs. Besant’s “Auto¬ 
biography” on p. 751 of this week's Academy ? It must surely 
be a misprint. Can it be for “ tnsipiens ” f Dixit insip tens is the 
title of one of the Psalms. 

J. C. Regnals. 

Oxford, May 10,1908. 

[“ Insignias ’’ was, of course, as dur correspondent surmises, a 
misprint for insipiens.— Ed.] 

“KEATS'S SONNET TO A CAT” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— The recent publication in The Academy of the story of 
Thomas Hood’s fabrication of an article attributed to Charles 
Lamb confirms me in the opinion I had formed and expressed 
some years ago in the columns of Notes and Queries that the 
“ Sonnet to a Cat by the late John Keats,” which first appeared in 
“ Hood's Comic Annual” for 1830 (page 14), was not written by 
Keats, but was the production of that arch-mystifier John 
Hamilton Reynolds. Reynolds had acquired some reputation 
as the author of “ Peter Bell,” which many people believed was 
by Wordsworth, and the “Sonnet to Vauxhall,” by Edward 
Herbert, Esq. (one of Reynolds’s assumed names), in the same 
volume of the Annual, beginning: 

The cold, transparent ham is on my fork, 
is quite in the Keats vein, and is as good, if not better, than the 
“ Sonnet to a Cat.” 

John Hebb. 


RESEARCH DEFENCE SOCIETY 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —I cannot help thinking that your correspondent, Mr. 
Greville Macdonald, has really hit the nail on the head. 

The question of vivisection is one on which both parties take 
extreme and, probably, untenable positions. The antivivisectors, 
while denying, of course, that anything has been discovered by 
experiments on animals, maintain that, in any event, we have no 
right to gain useful medical knowledge at the cost of animal 
suffering. This seems contrary to all usual ethics of the treat¬ 
ment of animals, whom we kill and in various ways cause to suffer 
for our benefit—if we are sportsmen, for our amusement The 
suffering caused and the suffering averted by experimentation 
can sometimes be quantitatively compared. Suppose that by 
artificially propagating a disease, say cancer, in, it may be, a 
large, but still a limited, number of animals, we are able to find 
the cause and so the cure of the disease. Then the suffering that 
we save is infinite, while the suffering that we cause, even if it is 
the same in the animal as in the human being, comes to an end 
when the experiment is complete. 

But is the doctors' position any more tenable ? According to 
this, it is impossible to tell what line of investigation may develop 
practical results. Therefore any qualified person should be 
allowed to make any experiment he cho6se> to elucidate any 
point in physiology. The physiologist is to be at liberty to plunge 
his knife into the quivering flesh just as freely as the geologist 
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uses his hammer or the botanist cuts up a plant. Nay, some 
physiologists avow that' they take no account of the suffering of 
the animals. Any suggestion that the vast powers claimed may 
possibly be abused.is treated as an unwarrantable insult. 

Surely to state such claims is to answer them. If we start from 
the surely undeniable proposition that animal suffering is an 
evil—if it reaches a great degree of intensity, a frightful evil—then 
it follows that animal suffering must not be inflicted except for 
an adequate reason. The question then comes to be—Can the 
adequate reason— i.e., the probable practical benefit—be judged 
of beforehand, Or are we to fall back on the doctors’ plea that 
any possible experiment which it may enter into the mind of any 
experimenter (perhaps the man who tells us he takes no account 
of the pain he inflicts) to make, may possibly result in some 
epoch-making discovery ? Surely it would be against all reason 
to doubt that many ill-considered, unnecessary, and unproductive 
experiments may be made and are made, and certainly some 
vivisectional experiments sound to the outsider very idle. 

As a matter of fact, familiarity with pain has the effect of 
destroying sensibility, so much so that, if I remember right, an 
advocate of vivisection before the first Commission deprecated 
physiological demonstrations to medical students, on the ground 
that that would be to let a lot of young “ devils" loose on the 
public. But it is not necessary to insist upon that. It is enough 
to suppose that physiologists are like other students. Surely 
every one must see that a lot of, say, philological and historical 
research is of the meagrest practical benefit. Fortunately, in 
these cases no harm is done save the consumption, voluntarily 
made, of the student’s time. Were these researches to involve 
serious suffering, not to say torture, to any sentient being, they 
would not be permitted for a single moment. I see no reason 
why physiological research should not sometimes be equally idle. 
The argument that all knowledge is equally and infinitely valuable 
is surely nothing but a gigantic paradox. As has been said, the 
knowledge that my neighbour’s cat has kittened is knowledge of 
a kind, and might, in certain extraordinary circumstances, be of 
importance to us, but generally we should treat it as valueless. 

To require special proof of reasonable necessity before each 
separate experiment involving pain is (I presume) impracticable. 
But what is impracticable in each individual case may, never¬ 
theless, suggest a perfectly feasible general policy. 

I would therefore suggest, in addition to what Mr. Macdonald 
proposes to mitigate the evils of vivisection, the following : Let 
additional inspectors be appointed (not necessarily with any 
power of interfering at their own hand, but with unlimited power 
of access to laboratories and experiments), some of whom to be in 
the full confidence of the anti-vivisectionists. Then require of all 
applicants for licences that they (like the applicant for a patent) 
shall in a general way define the objects ana purposes of their 
intended experiments—and by objects and purposes I do not 
mean only such as have in view immediate practical applications; 
I mean also to include the establishment of theoretic principles 
which may be reasonably expected ultimately to lead to practical 
results. Then, finally, call upon the experimenters to furnish 
reports showing how their experiments have answered to their 
expectations. Surely a procedure like this would go a long way 
to show where and in whose hands and in what directions fruitful 
lines of research were being followed. 

A. A. Mitchell. 

7, Huntly Gardens, Glasgow. 

THE BRITISH SUNDAY AND THE EXHIBITION 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —I was glad to see the letter from the Honorary Secretary 
of your Sunday Society in the Times yesterday. As Mr. Judge 
truly says, the public of France are waiting to learn whether the 
great Exhibition is to be open on Sundays. I may say that 
they are anxiously waiting for the answer to the question, for on 
it depends whether thousands of our people will or will not be 
able to visit the Exhibition, in which the Fine Arts section will be 
of such exceptional value that the Times properly describes it as 
“ by far the finest collection of works of art, French and British, 
that has ever been brought together in this country” (the United 
Kingdom). 

The very idea of closing such an Exhibition on Sunday sur¬ 
prises a Frenchman, for with us it is just on Sundays that such 
exhibitions receive the largest number of visitors. We, however, 
take into account the habits of the different countries. Sunday 
rest has for more than two hundred and thirty years formed part 
of the legislation of the British people, and has entered into tneir 
customs. I understand, therefore, why the industrial and com¬ 
mercial parts of the Exhibition should be shut on Sundays, but 
need this extend, even in England, to the art collections ? As 
•set out-in the address of the Sunday Society to the French people, 
the national collections of art in London are nowopen on Sundays. 
Has this opening of the national museums arid galleries exercised 


a bad moral influence ? Can it be said that the seeing of artistic 
objects does not form part of a people's education ? It must 
surely be of educational importance to afford opportunities for the 
study of the scientific and artistic achievements of two such 
countries as Britain and France, and draw comparisons between 
them. Is not that, indeed,' the raison d'etre of the Exhibition ? 
Well then, let us facilitate visits to the Exhibition as much as 
possible. It is most important for the French visitor that these 
science and art collections should be visible on Sundays. Sunday 
will be the central day of most visits, and it would be regrettable 
if the Exhibition should be completely shut on that day. 

Nowadays the inspection of scientific or artistic treasures is no 
longer regarded as an aristocratic privilege. But the workman 
who took a day from work in order to visit the Exhibition would 
pay heavily for it. In addition to the admission there would be 
the loss of his day’s earnings. With Sunday closing the tendency 
would be to make the Exhibition a privilege for the well-to-do. 

With the liberal policy now adopted by the British. Parliament in 
regard to the Sunday opening of the collections in your- national 
museums and galleries, we cannot believe that similar collections 
in the Exhibition will be shut on Sundays. If' one allows that the 
result is good in case of works of the past, would it not be the 
same in the case of contemporary art and science ? 

Yves Guyot. 

95, Rue de Seine, Paris, May 12, 1908. 

SIMPLIFIED SPELLING 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Your correspondent "A Spelling Reformer” must, I 
think, be added to the already considerable number (judging 
by recent contributions) of those who write on phonetics with an 
imperfect knowledge of the subject, or who, if they have not 
imperfect ears, must mingle largely with uneducated people. I 
have lived in the London district for the last twenty-five years, 
and was educated in the North of Ireland, where English is more 
correctly used and spoken, I believe, in educated circles than it is 
elsewhere. Among well-educated persons, facile always, and 
servile and docile very often, are pronounced with short i. I, 
however, was taught to say hostile (with long i), and still pro¬ 
nounce it so. In America educated persons use short i in all 
four words. I might note here a tendency I have noticed in the 
London district which to my ear is offensive. I mean the use of 
long i in the word opposite. The variety in such cases is no doubt 
owing to the study of Latin, which has i long only in hostile and 
seivile, but it is too much to expect that a modern language should 
show a “ facile ” or “ servile ” obedience to Latin quantities. The 
“ opposite ” is generally the case, and your modern Englishman, 
if not actually “ hostile,’’ is usually " indocile ” to such influences. 

J. G. Anderson- 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

ART 

Cust, R. H. Hobart. Leonardo da Vinci. Bell, is. net. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Duncan, David. The Life and Letters of Herbert Spencer. Methuen, 
15s. net. 

Bielschowsky, Albert. The Life of Goethe. Vol. III. Putnam, 15s. 

DRAMA 

Davidson, John. Mammon and his Message. Grant Richards, 
5s. net. 

EDUCATIONAL 

Ford, H. G. A School Latin Grammar. Methuen, 2s. 6d. 

THBOLOOY 

The Apocalypse of SI. John, I.-III. By the late F. J. A. Hort. 
Macmillan, 5s. 

Cohu, the Rev. J. R. The Old Testament in the Light of Modern 
Research. Parker, 4s. net. 

POBTRY 

Jones, Thomas S., Jr. From Quiet Valleys. New York : 
Browning, n.p. 

Moore, Thomas. Irish Melodies and Songs. With an Introduc¬ 
tion by Stephen Gwynn. Routledge, is. net. 

FICTION 

Ralli, Constantine. Julian Steele. Hurst and Blackett, 6s. • 
Applin, Arthur. The Butcher of Bruton Street. Grant Richards, 6s. 
Carling, John R. Bv Neva’s Waters. Ward, Lock, 0 s. 

Tracy, Louis. The Wheel o' Fortune... Ward, Lock, '6s. 

Viebig, Clara. Absolution. Lane, 6s. 
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Cbe Chelsea historical pageant 

will be held, by the kind permission of FIELD-MARSHAL SIR GEORGE WHITE, 
G.C.B., O.M., V.C., Governor, and the Commissioners of the Royal Hospital, 
in Old Ranelagh Gardens, adjoining the Hospital, and five minutes' walk from 
Sloane Square, on the following dates, commencing at 4 o’clock :— 


Thursday, June 25 
Friday, June 26 


Saturday, June 27 
Monday, June 29 


Tuesday, June 30 
Wednesday, July 1 


No effort has been spared to make this, the first London Pageant, in every sense worthy of the occasion ; beautiful in colour, 
in movement, in music, form, and setting; interesting dramatically from first to last; and thoroughly representative of Chelsea, 
which holds a place second to none of the historic quarters of London in the richness of her records and the number of great folk 
who have been successively associated with her past. 

Plans of the covered Grand Stand may be seen, and seats can be booked on and aTtCJV 

Aprll 21st, at the Pageant Room, Town Hall, King’s Road, Chelsea (entrance 
from Manor Gardens); hours 10 to 5 ; Saturday, 10 to 1. Also from the following agents :— 

Messrs. Keith, Prowse end Co.; Ashton end Mitchell; The District Messenger Co., Ltd.; Allred Hays; 

Lacon and Ollier; Leader and Co.; Cecil Roy; Webster and aiding; Webster and Waddlngton; The 

Army and Navy Stores; Thomas Cook and Son; The American Express Co.; and other principal agents. 

The prices of seats are £2 2s., £1 is., 15s., 10s. 6d., 5s. All seats are under cover, numbered and 
reserved. Early application is essential in order to secure the best positions. 

A booklet containing full particulars of the Pageant, and illustrated by fifteen reproductions of 
interesting old Chelsea pictures and portraits, can be obtained at the Pageant Room, and of agents and 
booksellers, price ad. (by post, 3$d.). 


PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 


THE SPHERE. 

6 d. Weekly. 

Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each week. Also List of Books 
Received. 

SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Office: Great New Street, E.C. 


The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 10 or 12 Pages Daily. 
Popular Features are 

The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes. Fall Resume of tho Principal 
Musical, Art, end Dramatic Events. Science and Art specially dealt with. 

Fullest Reports of all Current Events and Special Telegrams 
from Correspondents Everywhere. 


THE MAY BOOK MONTHLY, 

now ready, 6d. net, 
has an interesting article on 

BOOKS AS WEDDING PRESENTS. 

Another article tells us "What Glasgow Reads," and generally the 
number contains all the news of the book world and is beautifully 
illustrated. 

Order from your bookseller or newsagent, or write for a specimen 
copy to the publishers, Simpkin, Marshall and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Court, London. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 




DRINK THE 




DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST 
ft AFTER DINNER. 




In making, use less quantlt 
stronger than ordina 


it being so muoh 
COFFEE. 


Nervous Disorders 


t A deficiency of the phosphates causes a lower¬ 
ing of nervous tone, indicated by exhaustion, 
restlessness, headache or insomnia. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

(Kcn-AIcahaUc) 

supplies the nerve cells with health-giving life 
force, restores strength and induces restful sleep 
without the use of dangerous drugs. 

An Ideal Tonic In Nervous Diseases 

If your chemist doeft not have It in stock he can obtain 
it from Bovril, Ltd., 1W Old Streat, London, E. C. 
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A NOVEL QUARTETTE 

In introducing A NOVEL QUARTETTE I have in mind the general verdict 
passed upon THE LITERARY FOUR-IN-HAND. The chorus of praise that these 
Four volumes received far exceeded my most sanguine hopes, and from the appearance 
of the first reviews the success of each and every book was assured. I have no doubt 
that A NOVEL QUARTETTE will prove as acceptable as THE LITERARY 
FOUR-IN-HAND. 


A “ Such books are worth keeping on the shelves, even by the classics,” was the opinion ol 

rnriv the Times uponTHE WINGLESS VICTORY. The numerous readers of Miss WILLCOCKS’ 

previous book will not, I venture to think, be disappointed in A MAN OF GENIUS. It will 
EN8LI8H be remembered that the critics received her last book with acclamation, which resounded in 

11 America, and is vibrating in Germany and Scandinavia, where the book has been translated. 

NOVEL A MAN OF GENIUS shows a profound knowledge of art, love, passion, and the elemental 

things of life. It will convince the reader of the danger incurred by the children of earth 
in playing with fire. There will be ten illustrations by W. STORY. 

A, Q There are two things that a publisher is always anxious to discover, a Great Australian 

RRFAT Novelist and a Great Irish Novelist. When I received my reader’s report upon THE 

° nt,wl BISHOP’S SCAPEGOAT, by T. B. CLEGG, I felt that perhaps one of these discoveries was 

AUSTRALIAN about to be made. The following quotation will perhaps justify me to some degree : “ In my 
u opinion Mr. CLEGG is a novelist who will at no very distant date achieve one of those 

NOVEL successes which make a big reputation. Perhaps THE BISHOPS SCAPEGOAT will be that 

book. It is instinct that makes a novelist, and Mr. CLEGG has that instinct. He tells only 
what is necessary to the development of his story ; he concentrates ; and above all he convinces both as regards 
description of places and the drawing of character. The Bishop of Capricomia is a fine figure of a man who 
accepts his punishment without murmur. I can with some amount of reason look forward to a real success 
for this novel.” 

A l| On the publication of CLARA VIEBIG'S remarkable book ABSOLUTION in Germany 

RRFAT last autumn, a two-column review appeared in the Westminster Gazette, from which the follow- 

ontw * ing passages are selected : “ In Germany, this book of the sombre purple cover and the design 

HERMAN of a halo surrounding the strange title is everywhere. It is on train and steamer, in little odd 

■ 1 . bookshops of sleepy country towns, and (often in strange company) among the best-displayed 

NOVEL wares in the shop windows of the main streets of great cities. ‘ It is a terrible book,’ people 
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A l| On the publication of CLARA VIEBIG'S remarkable book ABSOLUTION in Germany 

RRFAT last autumn, a two-column review appeared in the Westminster Gazette, from which the follow- 

ontw * ing passages are selected : “ In Germany, this book of the sombre purple cover and the design 

BERMAN of a halo surrounding the strange title is everywhere. It is on train and steamer, in little odd 

■ 1 . bookshops of sleepy country towns, and (often in strange company) among the best-displayed 

NOVEL wares in the shop windows of the main streets of great cities. ‘ It is a terrible book,’ people 

say, as they sit poring over its pages, but we doubt whether any one, having taken it up, lays 

it aside as too ‘ terrible ’ before he has reached the abrupt, dramatic end.The face of a woman, 

young and proud, and very beautiful, haunts the pages of the new novel by the most powerful of the woman 
writers of Germany. In the pale face burn the dark, unfathomable eyes, in which, by turn, the passion of 
heavenly and earthly love flares up and does battle against the childlike simplicity and innocence of heart that 
makes the woman a danger to every man who crosses her path.” 


A, K If ABSOLUTION created a sensation in Germany, THE CHILD OF CHANCE 

rtRFAT (Le Semeur) had no less a vogue in France. It was the book of the season, and as such 

immensely discussed in Paris. The heroine of ABSOLUTION is a woman to whom man 
FRENCH is the Lover, to Marie-Cecile in MAXIME FORMONT’S NOVEL man is essentially the 

1 Father. The justification of illicit love has formed the subject of many plays and novels, but 

NOVEL the rights of maternity have been grievously overlooked. Can the maternal instincts in a 

woman blot out her “ shame,” and justify her for a, to her, necessary and inevitable act of 
disobedience to conventional standards ? The portrait of Marie-Cecile offers a partial solution to the problem. 
The audacity of the book is equalled only by its restraint M. FORMONT knows that he is dealing with 
a delicate subject, but he deals with it as a man, one who not only recognises the cry for motherhood but 
knows what it portends. 

ABSOLUTION By Clara Viebig 6/- [Just Out 

A MAN OF GENIUS By M. P. Willcocks 6/- [Just Out 

THE CHILD OF CHANCE By Maxime Formont 6/- [May 19 

THE BISHOP’S SCAPEGOAT By T. B. Clegg 6 /- [May 22 

In addition to A Novel Quartette, / have the following important books almost ready: 

PLEASURE AND PROBLEM IN SOUTH AFRICA. By CECIL HARMSWORTH, M.P. The Record of a 


The Record of a 


Tour at the Cape, and an open-minded Discussion of some of the more pressing Political Problems. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
THE LIFE OF SIR HALLIDAY MACARTNEY, K.C.M.G., Commander oT Li Hung Chang’s trained force in the 
Taeping Rebellion, founder oT ‘toe first Chinese Arsenal, Secretary to the first Chinese Embassy to Europe, Secretary and 
Councillor to the Chinese Legation in London for thirty years. By DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER, with a Foreword by 
SIRJAMESCRICHTONBROWNE, and numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. F^rice 24s. net. THESHAKESPEARE 
PROBLEM RfcSTAffcf). By GEOftGE GREENWOOD, M.P. Demy 8vo. Price 21s. net. Scholars admit that a large 


portion of the dramas contained in the First Folio of 1623 did not emanate from the pen of Shakespeare. Was the author 
of these plays really William Shakespeare ? In the present work the author restates the arguments for the negative case— 
viz., that the Stratford player was not the real Shakespeare. No attempt is made to uphold the Baconian, or any other 
theory of authorship, or to arrive at any positive solution of “The Shakespeare Problem." THE CREED OF 
BUDDHA By the author of “The Creed of Christ.” Crown 8vo. 5s.net. The author of "The Creed ot Christ ” here 
makes an attempt to ascertain the inner faith of the Founder of Buddhism, and reaches conclusions diametrically opposed 
to the views about " Buddha ” which have long been current in the West. He believes that Buddhism, as taught by its 
founder, was identical, in the last resort, with the teaching of Christ, and that the source of both these creeds was the 
spiritual idealism of ancient India. 
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THE GRANT RICHARDS BOOKS 


FIFTY YEARS OF MODERN 
PAINTING by j. b. phythian, 

Author of “Q. F. Watts,” etc. With eight 
reproductions in colour and thirty-two in 
half-tone. IOs. 8d. net. 

AT “A very excellent history, thoroughly 

sound and able.Under his 

treatment the welter of modern schools 
and tendencies assumes some semblance 
of order. His criticism is always sane 
and lucid, and his work will prove 
invaluable to many” — The Morning Post. 
“Giving evidence of unusual range of 
sympathy and catholicity of judgment.”— 
The Pall Hall Gazette. 

THE WAGNER STORIES 

BY F1LSON YOUNG. Third Edition. 
With Portrait. Bound in Persian yapp, 
St. net. 

AT An indispensable book for all who 
would enjoy the Wagner Operas. 
The Daily Telegraph says : “ What Charles 
lamb accomplished for Shakespeare Mr. 
Filson Young has sought to achieve for 
Wagner, and his attempt appears to us 
to be entirely crowned with success 
.... indeed we doubt whether 
it could be done better.” 

Bound in Persian yapp. 

At all bookshops. 

8*. net. 


A SELECTION 

PEKIN TO PARIS An Account 

of Priace Borghese’s Journey across Two 
Continents in a Motor-Car. By LUIOI 
BARZINI. With an Introduction by 
Prince Borghese and too Illustrations. 
Ms. net. 

AT The Daily Telegraph says: “There is no 
dull or laboured page; no superfluous 
detail, no unreal word-painting, but 
straightforward, brisk, breezy, cheery 
telling of a remarkable adventure, in a way 
that makes it a joy to read and a pleasure 
to remember.** The Daily Chronicle says: 
“We are almost tempted to say that this 
is the most entertaining book of its kind 
after Jules Verne’s ‘Round the World in 
Eighty Days.’ .... A more interesting 
narrator Prince Borghese could scarcely 
have found.” 

THE GOURMET'S GUIDE TO 

EUROPE BY COLONS!. NEWN- 
HAM DAVIS. Second Edition, js. net. 
AT “ With this book in his or her pocket 
no Anglo-Saxon traveller need be at 
a loss to discover the best place to 
eat, wherever he or she may be,” 
says The Daily Telegraph. This new 
edition has been revised 
and rewritten from 
cover to cover. 

5a. net. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
POEMS OF OSCAR WILDE 

BY STUART MASON. Illustrated. 
Large post Svo, cloth, 6 s. net. Edition 
limited to 475 copies. 

AT “Cannot but prove acceptable to 

W, collectors of literary rarities. 

It is marked everywhere by exact and 
careful scholarship .”—The Scotsman. 

THE CLIFF END By edward 

C. BOOTH. 6s. Second Edition. 

AT “A memorable book.Its 

Ml, publication marks the appearance of 
a new and powerful novelist who should 
command our attention in no ordinary 
way .”—The Daily News. “A leaf plucked 

from the book of life.A picture 

of Yorkshire people, so grateful, humor¬ 
ous, kindly, and wholesome, with the 
wholesomeness of all good work .”—The 
Daily Graphic. 6s. 

THE BUTCHER OF BRUTON 

STREET BY ARTHUR APPLIN. 6s. 

AT A powerful novel dealing with the 
Ml. London of to-day, and the present 
fashionable craze for surgical operations. 
The Westminster Gazette says : “ This is a 
novel to be read, for its sensationa¬ 
lism is fine and its characteri¬ 
sation is finer." Mr. Frank 
Havilanfl has done a 
coloured frontis¬ 
piece. 6s. 


GRANT RICHARDS, 7 CARLTON STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 

^ FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION. 

Examiners in the Exchequer and Audit 
Department and Second Class Clerks, Estate 
Duty Office, London, Inland Revenue Depart¬ 
ment (18-19$), nth June. 

The date specified is the latest at which 
applications can be received. They must be 
made on forms to be obtained, with particulars, 
from the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W. 

CT. PAUL’S S C H O O L.—An 

EXAMINATION for filling about 
TWENTY-FIVE VACANCIES on the 
FOUNDATION will be held on TUESDAY, 
June 23rd, and following days. For particulars 
of the Examination application should be 
made to the Bursar, Mr. S. Bewsher, St. Paul’s 
School, Hammersmith Road, W. 

SHERBORNE SCHOOL. 

An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under 15 on 
June 1st, will be held in the first week of June. 
Further information can be obtained from the 
Reverend the Head Master, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. - An 

EXAMINATION will be held on June 
24th, 251 h, and 26th, to fill up not less than 5 
residential and 3 non-iesidential Scholarships, 
and also some Exhibitions. For particulars, 
ajjPjy by^etter to the Bursar, Little Deans’ 


MUSIC MASTER REQUIRED, in 

x 1 September, for important Public School, 
to act as ORGANIST, train the choir, take the 
orchestra, and take pupils in piano music. 
Apart from musical qualifications candidates 
should hold an Oxford or Cambridge degree. 
Salary £200, increasing to £300 per annum, 
with board and rooms. Apply Messrs. Truman 
and Knightley, Ltd., Educational Agents, 158- 
162 Oxford Street, London, W. 


Books for Sal* 


£ WORKS BY CANON RAWNS- 

LEY :—Ruskin and the Lakes ; A Ram¬ 
bler’s Note-Book at the Lakes; Life and 
Nature at the Lakes ; Lake Country Sketches ; 
Memories of the Tennysons. Published at 
3s. 6d. net, for is. 6d.; new.— Walker, 37 
Briggate, Leeds. 

Just out— 

MANUSCRIPTS from 800 a.d. to 1500 A.D., 
being Catalogue 20 of 

T UDWIO ROSENTHAL’S ANTI- 

QUARIAN BOOKSTORE, Hildegard- 
strasse 14, Munich, Germany. Sent gratis on 
application. 

Telegrams: LUDROS, Munich. Established 
1859. 1,000,000 books in stock. 

JTOR SALE.—“The Century Cyclo¬ 
paedia of Names,” 4to, half-morocco, 
published by “ The Times ” at about 42s., for 
2is. net. A valuable book of reference.— 
W. E. Goulden, Second-hand Bookseller, Can¬ 
terbury. 


TIOOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT 

■ LJ and RARE BOOKS on any subject 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE. I make a special feature of 
exchanging any Saleable Books for others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I particularly want post free.— 
EDW. BAKER’S Great Bookshop, 14-16 John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. Oscar Wilde’s 
Poems 21s., for 10s. 6d.; Farmer and Henley's 
Slang Dictionary, 7s. 6d. Who’s Who, 2 vols., 
1907, us. net. for 5s. 

THE ANCESTOR. A Quarterly 

Review of County and Family History, 
Heraldry, and Antiquities. Numerous plates, 
some coloured. 12 Vols. and 3 Indices, pub. 
£3 7s. 6d. net, for 40s. net. Constable, 1902-5. 
—Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 

PAPTAIN BURTON’S ARABIAN 
^ NIGHTS. The' Illustrated Benares 
Edition, fine plates, original black cloth. 
Published by the Burton Club for private 
circulation only. 17 Vols., £14 14s.— Walker, 
37 Briggate, Leeds. 

LTENRY SOTHERAN and CO., 

xx BOOKSELLERS. 

NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 
BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unimportant 
LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 
140, Strand, W.C. (Tel. 1515 Central.) 

37, Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair.) 
Telegraphic Address— Bookmen, London, 
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Mr. Eveieigh Nash’s New Books 


A BOOK FULL OF COLOUR AND ROMANCE. 
Demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 15 s. net. 

HYDE PARK: 

Its History and Romance. 

By Mrs. ALEC TWEEDIE. 

" Full of interest.”—Daily Ezprut. 

"A joUy volume.”—Daily Chronicle . 

"Bright, cheery, and invariably entertaining,”— Pall-Mall Oazette. 


VOLTAIRE, MONTESQUIEU, AND 
ROUSSEAU IN ENGLAND 

By J. CHUBTON COLLINS. 

Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 7 s. fid. net. 

“Bis book is not only interesting to read, but it is an addition of real value to 
the literature of the subject.”—Ttrrwu. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY OF 

BEAU BRUMMELL AND HIS TIMES 

By ROGER BOUTET DB MONVEL. 

With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. net. 

“ This is an absorbing hook and beats most novels on their own ground.”— Globa. 

THE DIARY OF A LOOKER-ON 

By C. LEWIS HIND. 

Large crown 8vo, 7 s. fid. 

■' It oannot foil to delight.”— The Times. 

•*.... The reader will turn over th‘se pages with real pleasure and take 
delight in the author’s mooda.”—T.P.', Weekly. 


LATEST FICTION 

Crown 8 vo, 6 s. each. 

THE MAGIC OF MAY 

By IOTA, 

Author of “ The Yellow Aster." [Second Edition. 

•• This absorbing new story is likely to become the most talked of novel of the 
Xiondon season.'* 

“ The story oannot but enhanoe its author's reputation.” 

THE THIEF ON THE 
CROSS 

By Mrs. HAROLD GORST, 

Author of “ This Our Sister," Ac. [Second Edition. 

“A haunting story .... as impressive as was 'The Jungle.’"—Daily 
Telegraph. 

~~ THE LADY IN THE CAR 

By WILLIAM LB QUEUX, 

Author of " The Count's Chauffeur." 

A CAPITAL NEW MOTORING STORY. 

•'Wonderfully interesting and exciting.”—Morning Leader. 


A GENTLEMAN OF LONDON 

By KOBICI GIRARD, 

Author of " The Rose of Blenheim,” Ac. 

A fine, virile story, dealing with the exciting period when Bonaparte threatened 
an English invaeion. 

THE KISS OF HELEN 

By CHARLES MARRIOTT, 

Author of “The Wondrous Wife," Ac. [Second Edition. 

The Evening Standard mje It is better than * The Column,’ which med« its 
author's name.’’ 


At all Betmkmheus*, floslrsfsffs, and Ubrmrlmm. 


_ London: 

KVELKIGH NASH, Fawside House, Oovent Garden, W.C. 


MB. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


SEOOHD EDITION NOW READY 

THE LIFE AND LETTER8 OF 
JOHN THADEU8 DELANE, 

Editob or the 11 Tima.’’ Containing hitherto unpublished Letters of 
Palmerston, Disraeli, and other Statesmen, and numerous Aneodotea of 
the Court and London Society in the Beign of Queen Victoria. By 
ABTHUB IB WIN DASEKT. With Illnatxatlons. 2 Vola. Demy 8 to, 
3 la. net. 

■' The reader who would comprehend the incredible extent of Delane's Influ¬ 
ence must read this book. He can scaroely believe till he baa Been all the evidence; 
bat when he has teen it he will he not only astonished hut convinced. .... 
Nothing can disguise the instruotiveneae of these volumes.”— Spectator. 


COLONEL SAUNDER80N, M.P. 

A Memoir. By BEGINA.LD LUCAS. With Uluatretionfl, including 
several Sketches of Political Personages by Colonel SAUNDEBSON. 
Demy 8vo, 12 b. net. 

" It ie difficult, even from rising from thi* very readable memoir, to remember 
that Colonel Saunderaon ie dead. .... Mr. Reginald Lucas offers ui an 
admirable picture of this very lovable man.”—The Daily Chronicle. 


A WOMAN’S WAY THROUGH 
UNKNOWN LABRADOR 

By Mrs. LEONIDAS HUBBABD, Junior. With Map. Portraits, and 
other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10 s. fid. net. 

Leonidas Hubbard was a pioneer in the exploration of Labrador, and loot hia 
life there in the cause of sotenoe. Mrs. Hubbard bravely took op the work, and, 
having done so with suooess, has eat down a plain statement of her Journey 
through Labrador, and of her husband’s expedition as well. Her book ten, a 
moving story, and is authoritative and unique. 


FROM PEKING TO MANDALAY 

Being the Account of a Journey from North China to Burma, through 
Tibetan Seueh'uan and Yunnan. By B. F. JOHNSTON, M.A., P.B.Q.S , 
District Offloer and Magistrate, Weihalwei. With numerous Hhmtrstiona 
and Map. Demy 8vo, 15 s. net. 


MEMORIES AND VAGARIES 

By AXEL MONTHS. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

The Author of these Sketches has already in his " Letters from a Mourning 
City ” and “ Vagaries ’’—of which this book is SB enlarged reprint—proved a keen 
and competent student of Ita lian Ufa. Most of the Papers refer to the Author’s 
experiences as a doctor in Paris and in cholera-starioken Naples, and during a long 
sojourn at his enchanting island of Capri. 


THE RISE OF MAN 

By Colonel C.B. OONDEB, LL.D., MJUuS., Author of "Tent Work In 
Palestine," •' The Hittites i their Language." etc. etc. Demy 8vo, 12 s, net. 


DEAN’S HALL 

By MAUDE GOLDBING. New Novel, fis. 

A story of open-air life on somewhat unusual line*. The soene is laid in Upper 
Whartedale a hundred year* ago. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 

The intervention of babes and sucklings in the affairs of 
the nation is rapidly assuming an aspect which would be 
merely comic if it were not also a disquieting sign of the 
times. If the editors of our great daily papers had any 
sense of humour and any sense of proportion they would 
realise that it is ridiculous to print the account of the 
reception given by Mr. Asquith in his private room in the 
House of Commons to a party of Liberal Members of 
Parliament, and to follow this up by a lettter from Miss 
Christabel Pankhurst solemnly denouncing Mr. Asquith’s 
proposals as being inadequate and unacceptable to her. 
La petite Pankhurst goes on to say that “our policy of 
opposing their (the Government’s) nominees at bye-elec¬ 
tions, which has proved so successful in the past, will be 
vigorously pursued.” The plain truth is that the Suffra¬ 
gettes’ senseless policy, so far from having been successful, 
has been absolutely unsuccessful. In as far as it has had 
any effect at all at recent bye-elections, the effect has been 
solely that of helping the Liberal candidates. Hundreds 
of people at Dundee voted for Mr. Winston Churchill 
simply as a protest against the rowdy misconduct of Miss 
Molony and her pack of silly schoolgirls. We have no 
desire to be hard on Miss Pankhurst and Miss Molony; 
they are the victims of designing persons, and it would be 
unkind to take them too seriously. The right way to deal 
with them would be to catch them and shut them up in a 
schoolroom and make them write out five hundred times in 
their best copper-plate handwriting—" Little girls should 
not interfere in matters which they do not understand.” 


What was somewhat cumbrously called the “ Shakespeare 
Memorial National Theatre Demonstration ” duly took 
place on Tuesday afternoon. Lord Lytton was in the 
chair, and round him were grouped the burning and 
shining lights of the drama with a member of Parliament 
or so, an odd “ literary gent,” and a number of persons 
of no importance. One listened to the polished rhetoric 
of the speakers till one yawned. That of course was 
neither the fault of Shakespeare nor the fault of the 
proposed National Theatre. But from the flow of 
oratory we reaped certain conclusions, the principal of 
which is that the gentlemen assembled on the stage of 
the Lyceum Theatre on Tuesday afternoon do not really 
want a Shakespeare Memorial Theatre so badly as they 
want a national endowed or subsidised theatre. And we 
can- well understand why they want that. Meanwhile it is 
only*due to them to say that they om their •part well under¬ 


stand that the name of Shakespeare is a much better name 
to raise money in—whether that money has to be extracted 
from the public or from Parliament—than the names, say, of 
Mr. Edmund Gosse and Sir John Hare. If the Lyceum 
demonstrators have their way, a huge memorial fund will 
be started, and to this fund the people of England will be 
asked to subscribe on the ground that it is a Shakespeare 
Memorial Fund. But the real object of the fund is to 
establish a National Theatre. There was no speaker on 
Tuesday who was in the least prepared to go to the stake or 
rather to the subscription-sheets for Shakespeare the English 
poet. Even Mr. Edmund Gosse, who was put up to repre¬ 
sent literature in the discussion, did not want a memorial 
to Shakespeare qua Shakespeare. What he wanted was a 
theatre in which Shakespeare would be represented from 
time to time with Goldsmith and Sheridan, and possibly 
even some of Mr. Gosse’s contemporaries to help the thing 
on as it were. For ourselves, we do not think that there is the 
smallest need for a national theatre in this country, and if 
there be such a need we think it should be met without the 
dragging in of Shakespeare, who, to be precise, is much 
more the possession of literature than he has ever been or 
is ever likely to be of the drama. If the Shakespeare 
Memorial must be invested with some active form, it might 
just as well be an endowed Shakespeare printing concern, 
or an endowed school of literature, or an endowed sonnet- 
manufactory, as an endowed theatre. It is all very well to 
suggest that the great actors of London are in need of a 
haven of rest where they may realise their boldest ambi¬ 
tions on snug salaries, and at the cost and charges of the 
people. But this same truth applies to a good many pub¬ 
lishers and to a good many poets. And we believe that 
Shakespeare is a poet’s man and a publisher’s man, and 
not an actor’s man. 


Mr. Runciman, in the course of a preposterous speech in 
the House of Commons on Wednesday, made the following 
preposterous statement:—“ Nonconformity was growing 
with increasing rapidity all over the country, and, not for the 
first time, the Established Church found itself in a minority.” 
Whether Mr. Runciman knows it or not, this statement is 
absolutely untrue. Even in Wales, the stronghold of Non¬ 
conformity, it is very doubtful whether the Nonconformists 
number more than half of the whole population. In the 
rest of England the proportion of Churchmen to Noncon¬ 
formists is above five to one, and this, as we have explained 
before, accounts for the unwillingness of Nonconformists 
to submit to a census. It is an unwillingness that can be 
explained in no other way. We use the word “ Church¬ 
men ” in its broadest sense. There are thousands, perhaps 
hundreds of thousands, of men in this country who rarely 
or never go to church, much less communicate, but, all the 
same, they are Churchmen in the sense that they were 
baptised in the Church, they desire the teaching of the 
Church for their children, and in a crisis they will support 
the Church against her enemies by votes and by influence. 
Can a more striking comment on Mr. Runciman’s absurd 
statement be found than the fact that not more than three 
weeks ago some Nonconformist body (we believe it was 
the Wesleyan Methodist) was deploring the defection from 
its numbers of 6,000 members during the last year? 
Mr. Runciman will find that these sort of inaccurate state- 
may “ go down ” in a meeting which is packed with Non¬ 
conformists, but he will only cover himself with ridicule 
when he talks such nonsense in the House of Commons. 
The further the Government go with their Education Bills, 
the deeper do they flounder in the mire. Mr. McKenna’s 
Bill, as they know, is dead, the Bishop of St. Asaph’s Bill 
is also dead. Instead, therefore, of wasting the time of 
the House of Commons by unnecessary and meaningless 
debates, let them call in those who are capable of helping 
them out of the muddle into which their obstinacy ana 
incapacity has landed them. 


The promoters and directors of the Franco-British 
Exhibition ard to be sincerely congratulated on the typical 
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weather which attended their opening ceremony of the 
14th inst. A large and good-natured crowd ascribed 
the general mismanagement and incomplete state of the 
buildings entirely to the rain. The rain perhaps prevented 
a serious riot. In the sunshine the emptiness of the 
Exhibition would have been too obvious; even the 
structures are incomplete, and the decoration and furnish¬ 
ing of interiors in many cases had not commenced ; the 
whole thing was a wilderness of matchwood and brickfields. 
But what is so serious is the conspiracy on the part of the 
Press to conceal these facts, although Fleet Street admitted 
the entire failure of the organisation and the complete 
fiasco of the inaugural ceremonies. Unfortunate French 
people will be lured over here in the next two or three 
weeks under the impression that there is something to see 
in this “ City of Palaces.” About July, or perhaps the end 
of June, there may be something to inspect, and it is 
only fair to state that, with characteristic punctuality, three 
essentially English institutions have set an example to the 
directors. The stalls of the “ Religious Tract Society,” 
“The Oxford University Press,” and “ Fry’s Chocolate ” 
are all ready, and should certainly come in for an unusual 
amount of attention from our French visitors, who will not 
have very much else to look at for some weeks to come. 


The Stadium itself is certainly a wonderful piece of 
construction, only spoilt by a large advertisement of an 
esteemed evening paper on the top row of the auditorium. 
For the Olympic Games let us hope this may be covered, 
otherwise we shall never get the illusion necessary for their 
success. Last week how far we were from Olympia, how 
near to Shepherd’s Bush, was emphasized by the extra¬ 
ordinary entertainment which commenced with a pro¬ 
cession of some spotty young cockney athletes, and a 
group of unattractive females in immodest costumes, from 
the Polytechnic. The second item on the programme was 
the even more surprising and more painful exhibition ot 
some old and middle-aged gentlemen floundering in a tank. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales left immediately after¬ 
wards, and several of the audience who had come a long 
distance, at great expense, in the expectation of enjoying 
themselves, burst into tears. 


An interview in the Daily Mail with Mr. Imre Kiralfy 
has a certain piquancy in view of what occurred : 

Every moment doors opened—for the room, like a scene in a French 
farce, had several—and people came in to ask him questions. . . . 
A secretary sat on either side of him. To one the dictated rapidly in 
English, to the other in French. He could do the same in German, 
Italian, and Hungarian if there was any need. 

Those secretaries must have got a little mixed in taking 
bilingual instructions from their accomplished chief. The 
element of farce was contagious. But the cream of the 
interview follows: 

“ He used to be rosy and plump,” said his son, with a glance of 
concern at the harassed eyes and the drawn features of the Com¬ 
missioner-General (that is his official title). “ But for weeks past he 
has been over-working, getting too little sleep and irregular meals. 
He used to be full of fun, always joking and taking his work as if it 
were play. There are times now when he is almost irritable.” 

Mr. Kiralfy must still be “ full of fun,” and we decline to 
believe that he is ever “ almost irritable.” Even dictation 
to many different secretaries in many different languages 
cannot have taken a sense of humour out of the Com¬ 
missioner-General, if, as the Daily Mail suggests, he alone 
is responsible or conceived the programme of the inaugu¬ 
ration of the Franco-British Exhibition. 


There is a very large class of books—some specimens of 
which are now and then reviewed in The Academy— 
which is above all conspicuous by the stress which is laid 
on something called, more' or less vaguely, “ the spirit of 
the age,” “ the modern spirit,” or “ the trend of modem 
thought.” This mysterious entity, whatever it may be, is 
definition is not to be expected—but so far as one can 
not precisely defined—perhaps we shall see that precise 
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discover it is meant to represent the general body of vague 
and floating opinion entertained by the majority of half- 
educated people on subjects which they have not investi¬ 
gated with any particular care. And it is interesting to 
note that “ the trend of modern thought ” varies in its dis¬ 
tinctness of expression, according to the subject-matter on 
which it is exercised. For example, a well-known morning 
paper, commenting a few days ago on a book called 
“ Anglican Liberalism,” draws attention to Dr. Rashdall’s 
pronouncement that disbelief in the Virgin Birth should 
not disqualify a candidate for Holy Orders in the English 
Church, and the reviewer styles this dictum " the last word 
in advanced theology,” the word “advanced” meaning, 
presumably, enlightened. In the same way, any denuncia¬ 
tions of creeds, or ceremonies, or the Decalogue will find 
ready expression and that kind of welcome which the critic 
accords to Dr. Rashdall and his fellows : 

Here the book is [he says], and whoever wilfully shuts his eyes to its 
pleas and assertions will be as wise as the legendary ostrich, which 
sought safety by burying its head in the sand. 


But there are other questions on which “ the spirit of 
the age ” is quite as resolved. For example, it is clear that 
the vast majority of people prefer “puzzle-pictures” to 
works of art. The trend of modem thought is distinctly 
in favour of paintings which set such questions as “ Which 
is the cheat ? ” “ Which chauffeur was in the wrong ? ” 
“ Was the wine corked ? ” It has but little to say to 
masterpieces ancient or modem ; it would certainly like to 
enclose in a lunatic asylum those French artists who 
impoverish themselves by destroying thousands of pounds 
worth of goods because they consider these “ goods ” 
unworthy of a high and austere standard. This state of 
mind finds expression to a certain extent; “ Was the wine 
corked ? ” is noticed, advertised sufficiently; but it is not 
stated in so many words that the man who does not prefer 
the masterpiece in question to a wilderness of Turners is an 
ostrich. And, to get on ground still more “ advanced,” the 
trend of thought which pronounces mutoscope machines 
more entertaining even than puzzle-pictures finds no 
expression at all. There is no doubt, of course, that the 
“ art ” of the mutoscope is far more in accordance with the 
spirit of the age than the art of the early Italian painters, 
but—it would not quite do to say so in print. One would 
run the risk of being called an ass—a worse title than 
ostrich. 


But, to return to “ modern thought ” considered gener¬ 
ally and not particularly, one would like to know more of 
it. To use an obsolete technicality, what is its differentia, 
what distinguishes it in a palmary manner from thought 
which is not modem ? Well; veiling one’s head in the 
sand with all reverence and fear and modesty, one would 
like to say that its chief difference is to be sought in the 
fact that it is ready to assent in all gaiety and sincerity to 
the following syllogism : 

All A is B, 

No X is Y, 

Ergo glue. 

In other words, though the modem spirit has discoursed of 
“ reason ” till our ears are deafened and our minds are 
weary, it is utterly deficient in the faculty of “ reasoning.” 
Its “ conclusions ” are nonsensical, and they are drawn 
from premises which prove nothing. The trend of modem 
thought is the child of the Chimaera that buzzed in the Void, 
by an Ignoratio Elenchi that fell into Tohu Bohu during 
the prosperous reign of King Anarchos. The position may 
seem a little strenuous, but the evidence in its favour is 
strong. 'Here is an extract from Dr. Duncan’s “ Life and 
Letter’s of Herbert Spencer.” Spencer is writing to a 
friend on the study of history: 

My position, stated briefly, is that until you have got a true theory 
of humanity you cannot interpret history; and when you have got 
a true theory of humanity you do not want history. You can draw 
no inference from the facts and alleged facts of history without your 
conceptions of human nature entering into that inference ; and unless 
your conceptions of human nature are true yqur inference will be 
vicious. But if ybtir cohteptions of htimXn nature be trife you need 
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none of the inferences drawn from history for your guidance. If 
you ask how is one to get a true theory of humanity, I reply- 
study it in the facts you see around you and in the general laws of 
life. For myself, looking as I do at humanity as the highest result yet 
of the evolution of life on the earth, I prefer to take in the whole 
series of phenomena from the beginning as far as they are ascer¬ 
tainable. I too am a lover of history; but it is the history of the 
Cosmos as a whole. I believe that you might as reasonably expect to 
understand the nature of an adult man by watching him for an hour 
(being in ignorance of all his antecedents) as to snppose that you 
can fathom humanity by studying the last few thousand years of its 
evolution. 

Frankly : what is fo be said of this ? So far as one can 
gather, the object propounded is the getting of “ a true 
theory of humanity.” It is of no use to study history, 
since you cannot do so without your conceptions of human 
nature entering into that study—in other words, you cannot 
divest yourself of your own personality, of your humanity 
in fact, when you open Herodotus or Stubbs. This is 
certainly true; a man reading a history book remains a 
man : we have got far. How, then, are we to obtain our 
“true theory of humanity”? By studying the “facts” 
around us and “ the general laws of life.” To the student, 
who is a mass of fallibility, the best of all possible fallacies 
when he reads the codified experience of the past, becomes 
purged and infallible when he seeks his “theory” in 
the weltering chaos of modern events and passions 
and incidents and “ laws,” and at the same moment he 
is endowed with the grace of an intellectual insight 
immeasurably superior to that of ail the thinkers and 
writers who have lived from the foundation of the world 1 
That quarrel between Mr. Giles the farmer, Nokes the 
labourer (some said “poacher”), and Mr. Justice Shallow, 
as discussed in the thirty-four fully-licensed houses and in 
the fifteen beer-shops of Little Pedlington, finally (some 
said unjustly) decided by a full quorum of Justices of the 
Peace in petty sessions assembled, is infinitely more 
instructive and illuminating than all the history books that 
have ever been written, and the reporter of the Little 
Pedlington Gazzette is to be given a confidence denied to 
Thucydides—even though the said reporter was well 
known to be Mr. Giles’s cousin ? And that last paragraph ; 
because you cannot understand an adult man by watching 
him for an hour, you are to know all about him by glancing 
at him for the tenth of a second I Or rather—to be quite 
fair—you are first to read a treatise on embryology, then 
you must avoid all possible sources of information about 
your man from his birth to the present day, and, finally, 
you bestow on him that one piercing glance of a moment 
as he catches the last train. Ergo glue ! 


TO A CUCKOO INTERRUPTING 
PRAYER. 

Cuckoo, thou comest unawares 
As with a question to my prayers. 

Full am I of my soul’s annoy— 

And thou, indifferent in joy, 

Dost toss thy voice, as if a ball, 

Dost chase, and fling, and let it fall— 

Tempted am I to thy free-faring : 

Cuckoo, but there is no comparing ! 

The apple hung upon the bough 
When, renegade from Eden, thou 
To thy freebooter’s life broke loose. 

My teeth have pressed against the juice, 

The foaming juice of sin’s delight: 

Christ my offences doth requite— 

He died-upon the Cross for these, 

To win back my Hesperides : ' 

And I remain upon my knees. 

• Michael Field. 


REVIEWS 

VOLTAIRE, MONTESQUIEU, 
AND ROUSSEAU 

Vollaire, Montesquieu, and Rousseau in England. By J. 

Churton Collins. (London : Eveleigh Nash, 7s. 6d. 

net.) 

Mr. Collins’ sketch of three singularly interesting episodes 
in the literary relations between France and England, 
namely, the visits of Voltaire, Montesquieu, and Rousseau 
during periods extending respectively from the spring of 
1726 to the spring of 1729, from the autumn of 1729 to 
the spring or early summer of 1731, and from January, 
1766, to May, 1767, constitutes one of the most important 
contributions that has been made for some time past to the 
history of French eighteenth-century literature. It is 
sincerely to be hoped, for their own sakes, that French 
students of this literary period will be made aware of the 
existence of Mr. Collins’ valuable work, which amply merits 
to be translated into French, and is, in fact, indispensable 
to a proper understanding of the literary lives of the three 
famous men with whom it deals. If Mr. Collins' book 
had appeared a little earlier, M. Jules Lemaitre would have 
been in possession of many characteristic and picturesque 
details ot Rousseau’s sojourn in England which would have 
amply confirmed him in his severe judgment of the author 
of “ La Nouvelle Heloise,” and would have saved him 
from a few ridiculous mistakes, notably in the spelling 
of Marshal Keith’s name. That Rousseau was both a 
“madman” and a “ miserable ,” which appears to be 
M. Jules Lemaitre’s final verdict, is the conclusion 
which any one must come to after reading Mr. Collins’ 
description of his adventures in England. The one 
fault that we have to find with Mr. Collins is that he 
does not sufficiently recognise the genius and the splendid 
sanity of Voltaire, and that he is disposed to attribute too 
much importance to the idle gossip of the time, according 
to which Voltaire had acted as a political spy and left 
England in disgrace. The evidence in favour of his having 
shown more than the natural curiosity of a man of such 
vigorous mentality into the political events amidst which 
he was moving is purely trivial—“il n’y a pas de quoi 
fouelter un chat”—and there is multiple documentary 
proof that to the day of his death he remained on excellent 
terms with prominent members of the English aristocracy, 
which would hardly have been the case had he been 
obliged to quit England under a cloud. Mr. Collins might 
have quoted, though he does not, that curious letter in the 
“ Correspondance Generate ” of Voltaire, addressed to 
Lord Lyttleton “ at my castle of Ferney,” for it not only 
shows that Voltaire, at any rate towards the end of his life, 
was not quite a master of English idiom, though he wrote 
English remarkably well, but also that English noblemen 
were in the habit of addressing themselves to him to secure 
valuable introductions at the Court of Louis XV. The 
old man must have felt that one at least of his aristocratic 
English friends did not sufficiently appreciate his import¬ 
ance in his own country, for he says pompously: 

I live in my own lands in Burgundy .... my manors and 
my castles are in Burgundy, and if my King has been pleased to con¬ 
firm the privileges of my lands, which are free from all tributes, I am 
the more addicted to my King. 

And he signs himself “ Gentleman of the King’s Chamber.” 
We know how brutally Frederick of Prussia sneered at 
him for his fond use of this title, and vanity was, no doubt, 
in some measure one ot Voltaire’s weaknesses, but his 
courage and achievements were so splendid that one may 
forget his harmless foibles in the contemplation of his real 
greatness. To write of his “ monkey-tricks,” as Mr. Collins 
does, is out of place and ungenerous, especially towards 
the brilliant Frenchman, whose admiration and affection 
for England were so whole-hearted and constant, and so 
weightily and wittily expounded. 

- As for Rousseau, Mr. Collins would have been justified 
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in formulating a criticism in much less measured terms than 
he actually employs, and only the fear of Mr. John Morley 
seems to have stayed his hand. But on this subject 
M. Jules Lemaitre has said almost everything that need be 
said with a vigour which no English historian need seek 
to rival. Rousseau behaved throughout the whole of his 
residence in England with that peculiar ill-breeding and 
total lack of honourable principle which are an outcome 
of certain forms of tnental disease. In dementid veritas 
would be a true saying, and a man who is by nature a cad 
will be a cad to the nth power when he loses his mental 
balance. The reverse of the proposition is also true: 
exempli gratid Don Quixote. All that was rascally and con¬ 
temptible in the Swiss ex-valet came out in Rousseau 
when his mind went, and to a large extent, of course, 
even before his wits were hopelessly bemuddled. How far 
one can condone the vile conduct of wretched beings like 
him in whose excuse a certain irresponsibility may be 
pleaded, it is difficult to say. The seclusion of a madhouse 
is probably the best place for them. But so long as they 
are at large, sentimental or kind-hearted people will always 
be found who are ready to extend sympathy and hospi¬ 
tality to them, to defend their interests loyally, and even to 
take their side against their real or supposed enemies, 
until they, too, become the madman’s victims. For this 
type of cretin no lie is too vile, no action too mean, when 
the object « to vituperate or injure those who have 
befriended him. And it not unusually happens that he 
wins over a certain section of public opinion to his side, 
for it is difficult to believe that a man of whom the victims 
themselves have once spoken in snch laudatory terms can 
be really such an unscrupulous scamp. An insane ruffian 
of this sort will, moreover, always find plenty of other 
blackguards to back him up who have not the excuse of 
insanity ; jealousy, or a far-off scent of blackmail will rally 
them to his banner. This was the unfortunate experience 
of Hume in his dealings with Rousseau, and Hume was 
neither the first nor the last generous man of letters who 
has had occasion to repent the folly of offering kindness to a 
specious madman with a fluent pen and the inborn manners 
of a hog. It had been foretold to Hume by “ the philo¬ 
sophers of Paris ” that he could not conduct Rousseau 
to Calais without a quarrel, but the worthy Scotchman was 
convinced that he could live with him all his life in mutual 
friendship and esteem. The gushing Mrs. Cockburn wrote 
to Hume that the English were not worthy of Rousseau, 
and yet she urged him to bring over “ the sweet old 
man .... dear old Rousseau." History repeats 
itself, and “ sweet old man .... dear old Zola I ” 
was a feminine shriek in London society less than a decade 
ago. It must be said for the author of “La Terre "that 
he behaved himself in London better than he wrote. With 
Rousseau it was the other way round. Mr. Collins quotes 
an opinion of Dr. Johnson on Rousseau which M. Jules 
Lemaitre would do well to note, for Johnson was certainly 
one of the soundest critics of men and manners that our 
island has produced : 

“ If you mean to be serious," said Johnson to Boswell, “ I think him 
(Rousseau) one of the worst of men, a rascal who ought to be hunted 
out of society, as he has been. Three or four nations have expelled 

him, and it is a shame he is protected in this country.I 

would sooner sign a sentence for his transportation than that of any 
felon who had gone from the Old Bailey these many years." 

Johnson, of course, had no suspicion that Rousseau was 
mad. This uncomfortable fact was left to Hume and his 
other friends in England to discover to their bitter cost. 
Mr. Collins’ picture of Rousseau at Wooton, in Derby¬ 
shire, the seat of a Mr. Davenport, who had extended a 
most graceful and generous hospitality to the poor 
degenerate after the quarrel with Hume, does not justify 
to the extent that he would have us believe the analysis 
which Mr. Morley has made of Rousseau’s character. Mr. 
Morley opines that its chief feature was the exaltation of 
emotion over intelligence, and that Rousseau was at bottom 
a character: 

As essentially sincere, truthful, careful of fact and reality, as is con¬ 
sistent with the general empire of sensation over untrained intelli¬ 
gence. 


This is really little better than nonsense in face of the 
facts, and it shows how difficult it is for a politician to be 
either historian or critic. The facts which Mr. Collins 
brings forward lead to only one conclusion, which is 
Hume’s, and inconsistent with that of Mr. Morley—namely, 
that Rousseau was : 

A composition of whim, affectation, wickedness, vanity, and 
inquietude, 

and Hume adds: 

With a very small, if any, ingredient of madness. 

In view of the circumstances described by Mr. Collins the 
condemnation is complete. One cannot help feeling that 
Mr. Morley’s political prejudices make it impossible for 
him to threw Rousseau morally overboard altogether, but 
that the earnest seeker after historic truth must accept 
Hume’s view of the man, whom Hume knew and with 
whom he had lived, and against whom he bore, as he sub¬ 
sequently showed, no active ill-will whatsoever. Rousseau 
produces the impression of a sort of bad moral ape that is 
constantly trying to bestride people’s consciences. Both 
Gibbon and Adam Smith saw in him, as Mr. Collins points 
out: 

A cunning and despicable knave, black with ingratitude and 
treachery. 

The truth seems to be that he was all this, and that vice 
had brought on a cerebral degeneration which had 
unbalanced his mind. 

It is a relief to turn from this poor scarecrow to the 
courtly Montesquieu, who without being Anglophile like 
Voltaire, nor as Anglophobe as Rousseau, criticised the 
English manners of his time with keenness of insight and 
a fine impartiality. He had no very high opinion of 
English politicians: 

They have, lie remarks, no fixed purpose, but govern from day to 
day. Purely selfish and destitute of all principle, their sole aim is to 
get the better of their opponents ; and to attain that end they would sell 
England and all the powers of the world. 

Certain recent by-elections might be quoted to demonstrate 
that the “ English politician ” of to-day is not very far 
removed from his predecessor in the days of Montesquieu. 
There are still unfortunately many political candidates 
whose sense of their own importance is stronger than their 
love of their country’s welfare. 

Rowland Strong. 


THE FATHER OF HISTORY 

Herodotus , Books 17/., 17//., and IX. With Introduction, 
Text, Apparatus, Commentary, Appendices, Indices, 
Maps. By Reginald W. Macan, D.Litt., University 
Reader in Ancient History, Oxford. Vol. I., Part I. ; 
Vol. I., Part II.; Vol. II. (Macmillan, Three Vols., 
30s. net.) 

Should any one, well enough instructed in Greek to read 
that language with ease, ask himself what was to him its 
most precious heritage, he would probably reply, Homer 
and Herodotus. In some ways Herodotus is a prose 
Homer, the early books resembling the “ Odyssey ” and the 
three latest the “ Iliad.’’ It is hard to decide which is the 
more attractive. Some will give the palm among the nine 
to the second book, some to the eighth. The history plainly 
falls into three sections, the last dealing with the invasion 
of Xerxes and being wholly Hellenic, the first non-Hellenic, 
as treating a civilised but barbarian world, while the inter¬ 
mediate, telling the story of the Ionic revolt and the first 
invasion, is largely ethnological, and places Herodotus 
among the fathers of anthropology as it is now understood. 

Dr. Macao’s work is monumental. What with the elabo¬ 
rate Introductions and Appendices, written in so sprightly 
a style that they do not seem boring, though they run to 
between 600 and 700 pages, together with the full and 
scholarly commentary, critical ana exegetical, the volumes 
now before us, along with those containing Bks. IV.-VI., 
edited by Dr. Macan in 1895, constitute what may be fairly 
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described as the most important contribution yet made to 
the exhaustive study of a Greek historian either in England 
or abroad. Many of our readers doubtless will learn with 
surprise that the last section (VII.-IX.) was composed first 
and the others subsequently, so as to embrace the whole epic 
conception of the struggle between the East and the West, 
through the medium of those invaluable digressions which 
Herodotus tells us that his history throughout affects. The 
section now before us deals with only two or three years, 
from the mustering of the forces in the year 481 b.c. to 
the capture of Sestos in the spring of 478. 

The view that the last section was the first composed is 
not now put forward for the first time. It was advanced 
by Dean Blakesley in England in 1854 and A. Scholl in 
Germany in 1855, apparently independently. It was 
accepted by Rawlinson and Bauer ; but the present editor 
has now for the first time dealt at large with the question 
of the priority of Bks. VII.-IX., and he has, in our judg¬ 
ment, established his view beyond all reasonable doubt. 
He thus states the case : 

The genesis of the work is a legitimate subject for speculation, and 
what theory is at once more simple and more consistent with the work 
as we find it than the view that Herodotus first projected, and to a 
greater or less extent first elaborated, the History of the Persian War 
in Bks. VII.-IX., though not in the exact form or with all the details 
now presented in those books ; and that afterwards there developed 
before his mind the possibility of working up into a vast prelude to 
that main theme materials amassed during many years of study, 
research, inquiry, travel—a prelude that should pourtray the historic 
antecedents, both Barbarian and Hellenic, of the great struggle, and 
present in vivid colours a panorama of the two worlds that clashed 
together in the final duel ? 

The most striking of the general considerations in support 
of the priority cf Bks. VII.-IX. are drawn from the text 
itself. There are only two express references in 
Bks. VII.-IX. to the earlier books. The first (VII., 93) 
has all the appearance of a gloss ; the second (VII., 108) is 
certainly not a gloss of a scholiast or copyist, but looks 
very like a subsequent interpolation or addition by the 
author’s own hand. A still stronger argument is drawn 
from the absence of such references. The Army and 
Navy Lists in Bk. VII. show no cognisance of the fact 
that the same tribes and nations are described in I.-IV. 
Persians, Medes, Scythians, Libyans, Arabians, .Ethiopians 
meet us in the seventh book as if we had never heard of 
them before ; the conquest of Egypt, as told in the third 
book, is ignored; so is the Scythian expedition of Darius. 
The historian’s amazement at the bridges and canal of 
Xerxes is not natural in one who had already described 
the bridges and canal of Darius—“ the latter at least a far 
more stupendous work.” Then there are passages in 
VII.-IX. which clash with passages in I.-VI.; and the 
latter would not have been allowed to stand if composed 
subsequently to the former. Many pedigrees are given in 
the third section which would have come in far more 
appropriately in the first; and several persons are intro¬ 
duced in the later books apparently for the first time, as is 
shown by the use of the patronymic, though they had in 
the earlier books been mentioned, sometimes with some 
biographical details. 

Vol. II. contains nine Appendices, maps, and Indices, 
and runs to nearly 500 pages. The fifth Appendix 
deals in masterly fashion with the real causes of the failure 
at Thermopylae, and the sixth with strategic aspects of the 
Battle of Salamis, and the tactual problem, about which the 
rival theories of Leake, Blakesley, and Goodwin are care¬ 
fully considered, as well as the differences between Hero¬ 
dotus and the“ Persae” of Aeschylus. The other Appendices 
deal with more general subjects. On p. 3 we meet with a 
shrewd remark : 

Reading between the lines of our Greek authors, wc can see for 
ourselves that the Greek question was not such an all-absorbing topic 
at Susa as was the Persian question at Athens, at Sparta, at Argos, at 
Thebes. Probably the Achaeznenid Kings—like the Arsacidae and the 
Sassanidae—were more constantly occupied in securing or extending 
their frontiers to the north and to the east, and in maintaining their 
supremacy over the Asiatic provinces and kingdoms than in dreams of 
indefinite extensions westward. 

In connection with authorities other than Herodotus for 


the Persian War, Dr. Macan refers to a Fragment of 
Pindar (189), which alludes to the crossing of the Helles¬ 
pont by the Persians, and another in honour of Alexander 
of Macedon (fr. 120) : 

Can he have written, asks the editor, that Etikoinioii, and have made 
no reference to that prince’s real or supposed services to Hellas in the 
war with the Barbarian ? Was it not that poem above all which 
moved “ the great Emathian conqueror" to spare the poet's house 
when all the rest of Thebes was razed to the ground ? 

He describes Aristophanes as a “ Little Attiker ” on the 
analogy of “ Little Englander ” as regards his views about 
the Persian policy of Pericles. He thinks Aristophanes 
would have endorsed the motto, “ L’empire e’est la paix,” 
and he holds that we take too seriously as a politician one 
who is really a poet, a wit, and a true lover of culture. “ The 
vulgarity of the new men is what mainly strikes him.” 

Dr. Macan’s estimate of the commanding position of 
Themistocles in Athenian politics is higher than that of 
most historians, and is fully borne out by the “ Con¬ 
stitution of Athens,” attributed to Aristotle. The disappear¬ 
ance of Themistocles immediately after his signal triumph 
in 480 is implied by Herodotus and expressly stated by 
other writers. Certainly his name does not appear among 
the Strategi of 479-478, and his former rivals, Aristides and 
Xanthippus, are prominent. Ancient historians accounted 
for this by the jealousy excited by the honours heaped 
upon him by Sparta. But this is a trivial explanation. 
Modern scholars interpret his disappearance as the result 
of a protest against the theory that the war was to be con¬ 
ducted wholly at sea, and a growing demand that Sparta 
should act energetically on land, with a view to saving 
Athens from a fresh invasion. Dr. Macan shrewdly 
asks, did he disappear? We cannot assert positively 
that he did. We have no complete list of the Strategi 
for the year. He does not come under the limelight, 
but there is no reason why we should not believe that 
he was quietly co-operating with Aristides in organising a 
Peloponnesian advance by land for the protection of Athens. 
We are misled by modern party-government: 

We cannot be too careful to avoid corrupting our vision of the inner 
history of the ancient State by misleading analogies from modern 
politics. . . . It is reasonable to conclude that the Athenian policy 
of 479 was the policy still of Themistocles, even if the hands chiefly 
charged with its execution were those of Aristides and Xanthippus. 

We have taken leave throughout to spell the Greek 
names in the pre-Grotian fashion. Dr. Macan would desire 
to follow the lead of Browing, who writes Alhettai , 
Thonkudidcs, Slugian, not to mention utterly erroneous 
forms like Pciraios , Aigispotamoi. But Dr. Macan stops so 
far short of this that we have ventured to employ the old- 
fashioned transliteration. We think forms like Thermopylae, 
Aischylos quite indefensible, as being neither Greek nor 
Latin, and we look on them as blots on charming essays. 

But this is a work which calls for the broad bounds of a 
Quarterly Review. We have space for no more detail, 
though the material is abundant. We especially commend 
to our readers the editor’s criticism of the Herodotean 
account of the Battle of Plataea, in which he finds no less 
than twenty cruces (pp. 367 ff.), and his enumeration of the 
chief shortcomings of Herodotus as a historian (pp. 406 ff.). 

The textual criticism of Herodotus is a simple matter, 
turning chiefly on the choice between dialetic forms. Dr. 
Macan has availed himself of the best authorities, and used 
them with careful discrimination. Seldom does he admit 
a conjectural emendation, but of course in VII. 96 he 
gives ^piSfoixrt for ^pfiown. The spars of the wrecked vessels 
after Salamis were carried in great quantities to the strip 
of shore called Colias, on the coast of Attica. Thus was 
accomplished an ancient prophecy of an Athenian sooth¬ 
sayer, Lysistratus : 

Colian dames shall cook their cakes with the oars from the wreckage 

This is much better and more oracular than with <ppi$own, 
translated by Rawlinson : 

Then shall the sight of the oars fill Colian dames with amazement. 

Dr. Macan is a most generous critic of the work of his 
fellow labourers. Among those whom he delights to 
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honour some have made bad blunders. For instance 
Stein, who, however, has done much good work for 
Herodotus, on 1, 155 makes an error of planetary 
magnitude. In the phrase Kt<pa\y i*aii&(a » &pw — 11 1 now 
bear the forfeit ” (lit “ I wipe off on my own head ”)—he 
takes the participles, not from Am/uUnru, but from an 
unheard-of and utterly impossible i*an&yn which he 
supposes to mean coacervo. Now this is a monstrous form, 
conflicting with the “royal rule” of Scaliger, that a verb 
cannot be compounded with any part of speech but a 
preposition without undergoing a change of form. This 
is the reason, as Donaldson pointed out, why “ telegram ” 
is a barbarous formation. The word implies ■nfKeypi'pu, a 
barbarism. The right form, rnXtypa&w, would give TTi\eypi<pTipa, 
and in English “ telegrapheme.” However, we do not grudge 
Dr. Stein the high honour which he has received in being 
coupled with van Herwenden and Holder in the dedication 
of Vol. I. Vol. II. is dedicated to three Irishmen— 
Mahaffy, Butcher and Bury, by Dr. Macan, himself an 
Irishman. It is an enviable distinction for any scholar, 
however eminent, to be associated with a work of such 
wide compass, accurate scholarship, and vast learning. 

R. Y. Tyrrell. 

PARLIAMENTARY PORTRAITS 

Memories of Eight Parliaments. By Henry W. Lucy. 

(William Heinemann, 8s. 6d. net.) 

Few men are better qualified to write of modern Parlia¬ 
mentary life than the author of this volume. For many 
years “ Toby, M.P.,” has, from his point of vantage in the 
Press gallery, watched the drama of debate. He has 
witnessed the breaking-up of an ancient tradition and the 
coming of a new order, the rise and fall of successive 
Ministries, the advent and the passing of many memorable 
figures. The scenes, indeed, change with an almost 
kaleidoscopic quickness. Even since the publication of 
this volume there have been not a few displacements in 
the political arena. A new Prime Minister presides over 
the destinies of Empire, and within the last few weeks 
death has claimed at least two statesmen of first-rate 
importance—the Duke of Devonshire and Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman—while the veteran champion of 
philosophic Radicalism has sought refuge in the Peerage. 

Mr. Lucy has a light and agreeable style, though there 
are occasional indications of careless writing. He tells us, 
for instance, that towards the close of the 1874 session a 
“glamour” seemed to fall upon the Prime Minister. 
" From the most skilful he became the most maladroit of 
Ministers,” he adds. Truly a strange “glamour 1” It is 
unusual, too, to refer to an individual as an “ animosity ” 
(p. 262). And what are we to make of the following esti¬ 
mate of the Labour members ?— 

Presumably, since they have been selected to represent them at 
Westminster, the flower of their respective flocks, they have in one 
session added appreciably to the esteem with which public opinion in 
these modem days regards the working man (p. 320). 

Mr. Lucy contrives to disguise alike his prejudices and his 
predilections with an admirable success. He appears to 
admire Lord Courtney and Lord Rosebery with equal 
fervour, and he is generous in his praise of his political 
opponents. In matters of fact he is seldom at fault, but we 
must take leave to question the accuracy of the following 
statement: 

It was Gladstone who, discerning in close companionship the ability 
of the young Lord of Dalmeny, nominated him as his successor. Few 
actions of the right honourable gentleman gave greater pleasure to 
Queen Victoria, with whom Lord Rosebery was a prime favourite. 

Is this correct, however ? We have it on the authority 
of Lord Morley that the day before Gladstone’s resigna¬ 
tion the Prime Minister had said that if the Queen asked 
his advice he should nominate Earl Spencer as his 
successor. “As it happened,” adds Gladstone’s bio¬ 
grapher, “ his advice was not sought.” This statement 
seems curiously irreconcilable with Mr. Lucy’s version. 


One of the most interesting appreciations in the volume 
is that of Lord Randolph Churchill, with whom Mr. Lucy 
appears to have been on closely intimate terms. The 
phrase of the baffled ex-Chancellor, “ I had forgotten 
Goschen,” has now become historic, though Mr. Winston 
Churchill has thrown some doubts on its authenticity. We 
are glad, therefore, to have the facts from Mr. Lucy, who 
was himself responsible in the first instance for giving 
currency to the phrase : 

.... This may be a convenient place for stating my authority. 
It was Lord Randolph himself. “ A little less than a week after I had 
written to Lord Salisbury resigning the Chancellorship," he said, in 
words of which I made a note at the time, “ I was walking up St. 

James’s Street, when I met-’’ (mentioning the name of a lady well- 

known in political and social circles). “ She was driving, and stopped 
the carriage to speak to me. She asked how things were going on. 
I said I thought they were doing nicely. Hartington had refused to 
join them ; and whom else could they get ? ‘ Have you thought of 
Mr. Goschen ? ’ she asked, in voice and manner that indicated she 
knew more than the innocent inquiry indicated. It all Sashed on me 
in a moment. I saw the game was lost. As I confessed to her, I had 
forgotten Goschen.” 

Mr. Lucy is at best when writing of the froth and foam 
of Parliamentary life and of the oddities of character 
which are even yet to be found in our legislative assembly. 
He describes delightfully the vagaries of a Kenealy, a 
Biggar, an O’Gorman, and a Pyne. He has an interesting 
chapter on the method of ventilation adopted in the 
House of Commons, and in another he discusses the 
intricate subject of Parliamentary procedure. The book, if 
not of permanent value, is yet of interest as affording some 
welcome sidelights on the drama which is nightly enacted 
at St. Stephen’s. 


THE POSITIVIST PHILOSOPHER 

National and Social Problems. By Frederic Harrison. 

(Macmillan, 7s. 6d. net.) 

In this book Mr. Frederic Harrison has collected various 
papers written by him on “burning questions” many years 
ago. Certain of the questions are still burning somewhat 
furiously, and the author has the satisfaction of remarking 
rather frequently, in his footnotes, that, in effect, “ This has 
happened just as I told you.” He writes of Egypt, Italy, 
Afghanistan, the Boer War, etc., in the section devoted to 
National Problems; of Industrial Co-operation, Trades- 
Unionism, Moral and Religious Socialism, in the section 
named Social Problems. 

Mr. Harrison is always eloquent, whether he is writing 
of books or men. You would say that his style is that of 
a great orator ; but he is not a great orator at all. There 
is, even in his early books, a tone and manner of rhetorical 
authority; no doubt his first sentences were at once reason¬ 
able and severely magisterial—just as his latest are. And 
since his utterances, though so plainly authoritative, so 
emphatic, have been so often disregarded, he has come 
to write more and more prophetically, and threateningly ; 
for, unfortunately, our latter-day prophets never prophesy 
pleasant things. So in this present book he has written 
sombre denunciations of this and that iniquity, social and 
national, and has prefaced the whole with a chapter of 
lamentation in which he disclaims, with a rather excessive 
emphasis, any fellowship with other prophets. He seems, 
indeed, to favour the description of himself as a Con¬ 
servative Revolutionist—with reservations, but his party 
is always a party of one; and we are tempted to say, after 
all, that it is hardly a matter of supreme importance by 
what term Mr. Harrison may choose to call himself as a 
political thinker and social reformer. It is his aim in the 
present volume to show the practical effect of his well- 
known system, the Philosophy of Common Sense, in 
moulding opinion on the great questions of Nations and 
of Society. He makes the mistake, surprising in so 
thoughtful a man, of identifying theology with religion, 
and calmly ruling out the influence of Christianity because 
theology has no call to meddle with earthly politics! Of 
the hope of the race he writes : 
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Humanity has sufficed to raise herself, by slow and certain stages, 
from the brutality of the bushman to the dignity of Shakespeare and 
Descartes— 

another statement to which we might very reasonably demur. 

Mr. Harrison is of course handicapped by the necessity 
he is under of referring all questions to the adjudication 
of his Religion of Common Sense. Yet what he says is no 
more than any earnest and upright man would say—quite 
apart from the impulse of any religion, old or new—who 
is persuaded that things are ill done, whether in Egypt, or 
India, or at home. No one can deny the sincerity, the 
eloquent fervour, of Mr. Harrison’s writings and addresses 
upon current topics; no one can fail to see that he has 
striven continually to preserve the national conscience 
from its modern hardening tendency. But this, we think, 
plainly comes from Mr. Harrison himself, not from his 
Positivism. It has needed no new religion to make him a 
prophet, and a properly lugubrious, though intensely 
earnest one. To say that he is an impressive one would be 
to set him beside his great contemporary Ruskin ; and 
Mr. Harrison, with an integrity as manifest as Ruskin’s, 
has not a thousandth part of Ruskin’s real authority and 
essential importance. We do not want to make impertinent 
and ungracious comparisons. Mr. Harrison, who has 
known Ruskin well and loved him more, would not dream, 
we believe, of any comparison. But our point is this : that 
Ruskin gained infinitely in power and authority by reason 
of the intensity of his religious faith, while we cannot see 
that Mr. Harrison—in his present book at least, which is 
intended to show his system of philosophic religion in 
action—has gained aught from his faith, if faith it can be 
called, or that his readers gain either. And indeed it is 
not to be expected that the case should be otherwise. To 
what ideas is the Religion of Common Sense—which may 
not unjustly be termed the Religion of Commonplace- 
likely to give impulse and energy beyond those already 
within general apprehension ? Renounce faith and you 
lose the impulse of faith. You cannot transfer the impulse 
from a living religion to a “ philosophic system.” 

We do not wish to depreciate the merits of the present 
volume in making these distinctions or reservations. On 
the whole the chapters were very well worth reprinting ; 
indeed, the freshness of several is rather surprising, 
and will doubtless be noticeable even to the ‘‘lightning 
reviewer ” of the author’s contempt. 


THE ENGLISH GENTLEMAN 

Dyolt’s Diary, 1783-1845. Edited bv Reginald W. 
Jeffery, M.A. In Two Volumes. (Archibald 
Constable and Co., Ltd., 31s. 6d. net.) 

The Georgian period, with all its defects, had certain 
outstanding advantages. It bred, for instance, a face of 
gentlemen, the passing of whom has left our political and 
social life noticeably the poorer. These, too, had the 
defects of their qualities. They were frequently violent 
and arrogant, they drank deeply, they swore lustily. They 
had, at the most, but a nodding acquaintance with the arts. 
But they were men of an inflexible honesty of purpose, 
tenacious of their convictions, fired, moreover, with a deep 
and unquenchable loyalty to king and country. Their 
sincerity has never been called in question, and as for their 
administrative capacity—well, we have it on the authority 
of Gladstone (no very zealous apologist for the old order)— 
that England was never so well governed as in the years 
that immediately preceded the Reform Bill of 1832 ! 

Of this breed was General William Dyott, the worthy 
scion of an ancient and honourable Lichfield family, and 
sometime aide-de-camp to his most Gracious Sovereign 
Majesty King George III. He was not a man of brilliant 
attainments. He lived for close upon eighty-four years, 
and it is not on record that he ever said a clever thing or 
ever did a particularly wise one. But throughout the whole 
of his long and not uneventful life he acted like a gentle¬ 
man. Unfortunately, he wrote like one. His style, indeed, 
invites blasphemy. Here is a characteristic passage : 

I was amazed and hurt in the extreme by the receipt of such a letter, 


feeling conscious, and which I now declare (and which I mean should 
be read, and I hope it will be believed, by my children when I am 
dead and gone), that it was ever my most anxious wish and desire to 
show the kindest affection, love, and attachment to my wife that it 
was possible ; this from motives of real attachment to her. 

To us his main—indeed, his only—interest consists in 
the fact that he kept a diary. In its original form this 
diary consisted of about 500,000 words, and extended over 
a period of sixty-four years. The copious extracts which 
form the material of these two portly volumes will, how¬ 
ever, amply suffice for the purposes of the average reader. 

William Dyott, second son of Richard Dyott, of Free- 
ford Hall, Staffordshire, was born on April 17th, 1761. 
He was educated at Lichfield, Ashbourne, and Notting¬ 
ham, and in 1781 he entered the Army as an ensign. Of 
his youth we hear little. He seems, however, to have 
been a man of convivial habits. “ Got very drunk,” “ Got 
a good deal inebriated ”—these are phrases which occur 
with an almost monotonous frequency on practically every 
page in the earlier portion of the Diary. In many of these 
carousals he enjoyed the company of Prince William, who 
was afterwards to become King William IV., and in 
November, 1788, we find him writing, in a strain of brood¬ 
ing melancholy, of his friend and patron : 

Take him altogether, I think I never saw or heard of a finer 
character. He is, I will venture to say, from experience, as honourable 
a man as ever held a commission in the British service. He has a 
generous and noble spirit, and will, I am convinced, when an oppor¬ 
tunity may offer, render an essential service to his king and country 
(Dyott, by the way, subsequently rescinded this opinion). I had the 
honour, I may say, of living with him for three months, and in that 
time one may be able to judge of a man’s character. I believe I never 
shall spend three months in that way again, for such a time of dissi¬ 
pation, etc., etc., I cannot suppose possible to happen. 

Dyott had a distinguished military career, serving in 
Nova Scotia, and afterwards in Grenada, whither his 
regiment had been despatched to assist in quelling a 
military insurrection. In a subsequent campaign he 
assisted at the siege of Alexandria under General Hutchin¬ 
son. He married late in life, and with disastrous results. 
After bearing him three children, his wife’s affections were 
suddenly transferred to a man named Dunne, with whom she 
eloped. Dyott bore this misfortune with a stoical resignation. 
No hint of reproach or bitterness can be detected in these 
pages, and when, many years later, the woman died, Dyott 
refers to his loss in a spirit of tender regret. The later 
years of his life were devoted to the pursuits of an English 
country gentleman. He shot occasionally—though he does 
not appear to have been a very keen sportsman—and 
farmed on an extensive scale. He was an enthusiastic 
politician, with unmistakable Tory sympathies. He 
watched the growing power of the democracy with 
mingled feelings of horror and distrust. He was bitterly 
opposed to Catholic emancipation, which he believed 
would induce “ to the support of a religion we are taught 
by Holy Writ to protest against.” He was an ardent 
Protectionist, and enjoyed for many years the friendship 
of Sir Robert Peel, whom he regarded as the champion of 
the landed interests. When his son contested Lichfield as 
a Conservative Dyott threw himself into the campaign with 
characteristic ardour. He appears to have discharged his 
duties as a magistrate in a conscientious spirit, though it may 
be safely assumed that his treatment of poachers would not 
err on the side of leniency. For literature he does not seem 
to have cared, and there is no positive evidence that he ever 
read a book in his life. He was fond of travel, and keenly 
enjoyed his occasional visits to town. He attended church 
regularly, though he would probably have disdained any¬ 
thing in the nature of religious enthusiasm. He was a kind 
and indulgent parent, betraying a pathetic fondness for his 
daughter Eleanor, who appears to have been one of the 
greatest friends and confidants of his declining years. 

It remains to be said that Mr. Jeffery has performed his 
task as editor with scrupulous care, and his numerous foot¬ 
notes will be found of great assistance. One is grateful 
for this portrait of the old general. He is typical of a class 
now unhappily extinct—a man with many limitations and 
innumerable prejudices, but a rugged, h tnest, and entirely 
loveable nature. 
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FOR SHAME, MR. SHAW! 

It was with feelings of some trepidation that we attended 
the matinee of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s new play at the 
Haymarket last week. We have for long been sincere 
admirers of Mr. Shaw’s brilliant gifts, and we have in this 
journal from time to time emphasised our great appreciation 
of him as a writer of comedies. But on this occasion wfe 
had been warned by many competent judges that we were 
likely to find the pill of Getting Married rather a hard 
one to swallow. We were told, in effect, that we should 
probably find the first Act very amusing, the second Act 
rather less amusing, and the third Act a very serious bore. 
These anticipations were only partly realised ; but, in justice 
to the prophets, we are bound to say that we did not give 
them a chance of allowing their prophecies to be completely 
fulfilled. We regret to say that we did not find even the 
first Act amusing. On the contrary it “ got on our nerves,” 
so to speak, from the very first. We “ stuck it out ” man¬ 
fully for about twenty-five minutes, and then our courage 
failed us and we fled. The fact is, as Mr. Shaw himself 
has publicly stated, Getting Married is not a play at all, 
but a conversation, and, for the time being at any rate, we 
must confess we are “ fed up ” with the conversation of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw. We did not during our period of martyr¬ 
dom retain sufficient control of our faculties to discover 
even so much as the name of one of the characters. We 
saw two ladies, a waiter, and a general. The waiter (Mr. 
Bernard Shaw would probably call him a butler, but 
we repeat that he is a waiter) talked in somewhat the 
same style as the waiter talked in Mr. Shaw’s least 
successful comedy You Never Can Tell. His conver¬ 
sation seemed to us to be not only dull, but immoral, and we 
are beginning to be aware of new lights on Mr. Shaw’s 
feelings concerning the censorship of plays. Frankly we 
do not think that the censorship should have passed the 
play. The waiter disguised as a butler told us, among 
other things, that his mother was very fond of men, and 
was in the habit of bringing them home at night. This 
remark was received with pleased merriment and giggling 
appreciation by the serried rows of respectable British 
matrons from the suburbs and elsewhere who thronged the 
theatre. We noticed with regret that these amiable women 
had in many cases brought their equally amiable offspring 
to the “feast of reason and flow of soul” provided for them 
by Mr. Shaw. We cannot think that these youthful people 
were edified. We wish we could think they were bored ; 
but apparently they thought it all very amusing. After 
the waiter had retired from the scene we were presented 
to a lady and a general in full uniform. The lady was, 
of course, the typical young lady of the Shaw variety, 
who is much rarer than Mr. Shaw supposes. She evidently 
shared Mr. Shaw’s own views about, among other things, 
the “ filthy habit of smoking,” and she publicly and shame¬ 
lessly expressed her regret that the idiotic conventions 
of society precluded her from having babies without being 
under the necessity of living in the same house as “a 
horrid man who smelt of smoke.” Our readers will per¬ 
ceive that Mr. Shaw has said all this before, and even the 
general repeated the old jokes which we find in Arms and 
the Man as to the superiority of cowardice over courage, 
and so on and so forth. These jokes of Mr. Shaw’s can 
be made effective and amusing when they arise out of the 
action of a play, but in a play which is admittedly only a 
“ conversation ” they are both boring and irritating. 

Last week we extended certain advice to Mr. R. J. 
Campbell, of the City Temple. We have come to the 
conclusion, like the young lady in one of Oscar Wilde’s 


plays, The Ideal Husband, that the best thing to do with 
good advice is to pass it on to somebody else. Mr. 
Campbell has probably had enough of our advice by this 
time. We will therefore request him to pass it on to Mr. 
Shaw. The advice was “ to stop preaching for two years, 
and during that time to read and listen and think and 
cultivate intellectual humility.” Mr. Shaw is a very clever 
man, but he talks a great deal too much, and our duty to 
our readers will not allow us to invite them to go and be 
bored to death at the Haymarket Theatre. Readers of 
The Academy are not likely to be damaged either intel¬ 
lectually or morally by listening to the sparkling trivialities 
of Mr. Shaw. The general verdict on Mr. Shaw among 
people of higher intelligence may be summed up in some 
Such words as the following—Mr. Shaw is a very able, 
brilliant, witty, and amusing writer. At one time we even 
thought that he was a deep thinker and that his pronounce¬ 
ments on social questions were entitled to a very respectful 
hearing. We have given him that hearing for a space of 
time extending over, at any rate, several years. Our 
opinion as .to Mr. Shaw’s ability, brilliancy, and wit 
remains unchanged, but we are unable to take the views 
of Mr. Shaw on social questions seriously, and we decline 
to believe that he takes them seriously himself, in spite of 
his repeated assurances to the contrary. Briefly, we 
prefer the wisdom of all the ages, to which we are the 
heirs, to the wisdom of Mr. Shaw. Readers of The 
Academy, we repeat, will not be damaged by Mr. Shaw’s 
impertinent treatment of serious subjects, but it is far 
otherwise with the blameless British matrons and their 
young to whom we have referred in the earlier part of 
this article. They, taken as a whole, are not possessed of 
sufficient intellectual ability and have not sufficient sense 
of humour to appreciate Mr. Shaw’s pyrotechnics at their 
true value. They gape and they giggle, and, returning to 
their fastnesses in Bayswater or Balham, they take steps to 
render unbearable the lives of their blameless and respect¬ 
able husbands, and when remonstrated with justify them¬ 
selves by references to “ that brilliantly clever man, Mr. 
Bernard Shaw.” 

Mr. Shaw, in short, is beginning to make serious inroads 
on the British home, and if he had his own way he would 
break it up altogether. But the British home must not be 
broken up. We may make jokes about it, but we must 
respect it. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw gave himself away completely in the 
preface to one of his plays, where he described himself 
with deadly accuracy. He said he was a prude and a 
person of almost old-maidish ideas. We don’t profess to 
give his exact words, but that was their general sense. 
Mr. Shaw might have said more accurately quite old- 
maidish. We are sorry to have to say it, but it is our 
deliberate opinion that, for all his brilliant cleverness and 
ability, Mr. Shaw does not possess a masculine intellect. A 
vegetarian who never touches alcohol, who thinks smoking 
“ a filthy habit,” and who raises hysterical shrieks about 
cruelty because a mother visits her child with a well- 
merited and salutary smacking, is not the kind of man to 
whom this country is going for instruction in sociology or 
morality. Mr. Shaw will always be able to amuse and to 
stimulate us (at least, he always used to be able to do these 
things and Getting Married is probably only a temporary 
lapse) ; but the sooner he learns that he is not in a position 
to preach to us the better it will be tor him. Of course, 
if he obstinately persists in his present courses and refuses 
to write any more delightful comedies like Man and Super¬ 
man, Candida, and John Bull's Other Island , if, in short, he 
continues to preach and to substitute conversation for 
drama, he is doomed. He will become that most terrible 
of all things, a dangerous bore. We refuse to believe, 
however, that he will persist in his errors of judgment. 
He is too clever and too fond of popularity for that. 
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THE ENGAGING CRIMINAL* 

Dr. Wilson dedicates his book, “ by permission,” to 

Dr. Hughlings Jackson, 

The founder of the Science of Neurology, 

Physician and Philosopher, Leader of 
Thought and Research, honoured 
and beloved by all who 
know him. 

We are willing to take Dr. John Hughlings Jackson on Dr. 
Wilson’s estimate of him, but we could wish that nobody 
had founded the science of neurology. We say this in 
full knowledge of the broad facts which Dr. Wilson 
would no doubt have us recognise. For it seems to us 
that the neurologists—professional and lay—are becoming 
far too thick upon this fair earth of ours, and that, despite 
the excellent intention which is at the back of their 
propaganda, they do not altogether serve mankind in a 
satisfactory sense. In the Preface to the present work 
Dr. Wilson assures us that 

There are many burning questions, as education, marriage, and 
crime, which are in a chaotic condition, the subject of party strife ; and 
yet there is only one way in which these difficulties can be met. That 
way is by bending to the laws of science, of biology, of philosophy, and 
psychology. 

As the founder of the science of neurology Dr. Jackson 
would probably support Dr. Wilson in this statement. 
And yet it is a statement which does not appear to us to 
be generally true, and will not really bear examination. 
Dr. Wilson’s book is literally alive with pictures of sensory 
nerve-cells, motor-cells, nerve-terminals, brain-lobes, and so 
on and so forth. And most interesting they are, just as the 
letterpress concerning them is interesting. But we doubt 
whether they have the least to do with what may be termed 
the burning part of the questions which Dr. Wilson per¬ 
ceives to be in a chaotic.condition and the subjects of party 
strife. The scientists of the moment, not even excluding 
the popular scientists of the moment, are, it seems to us, 
quite too apt to imagine that the world is to be saved 
with the microscope and the scapel, plus a sheaf of com¬ 
parative statistics. They forget that the human race is a 
fairly old-established concern, and that in all probability 
it is doing worse for itself in this age of neurological 
science than it has been generally in the habit of doing for 
ages past. If we are to follow the strict scientists in their 
hope for mankind we shall be compelled to abandon the 
forces upon which we have hitherto depended—forces 
which are in the main of a spiritual nature—and set up in 
their places the thing called knowledge. Now, although 
it does not come to us from a scientific quarter, there can 
be no doubt that the adage about a little knowledge being 
a dangerous thing is well grounded in fact. When all is 
said, even to the length of Dr. Wilson’s 300 closely- 
packed, highly interesting, and entertaining pages, one is 
compelled to the conclusion that the knowledge of the 
scientists continues to be little, and must always continue 
to be little. The old invincible mysteries remain for Dr. 
Wilson even as they remain for the merest of God’s 
creatures who “ musing in the furrow stands.” Dr. Wilson 
himself would be the first to admit this much, though we 
do not suppose for a moment he would admit that the 
stock of knowledge which he lays before us with so generous 
and unstinted a hand is in essence of a dangerous and 
deleterious character. 

Boiled down, Dr. Wilson’s volume amounts simply to 
this : if a man’s brain be not normal the man ceases to be 
a normal man : which, on the whole, is what we naturally 
expected. It has been common knowledge, time out of mind, 
that unfed children cannot be depended upon to flourish. 
Dr. Wilson proves, or rather brings statistics to show, that 
little boys of less than average normal weight are some¬ 
times “bad boys.” He brings also into high relief the 
desirability of suitable environment for the younger 
generation. We know not how many centuries ago some 
one remarked, Train up a child in the way it should go. 

• Education, Personality, and Crime. By Albert Wilson, M p. 
(Greening, 79.6d. net) 


We believe, for the credit of the race, that the large mass 
of mankind has a full and instinctive knowledge of these 
truisms, and is really engaged in doing the best it can in 
the circumstances. Pictures of the cortex of the brain, or 
the brains of murderers, are not going to help in any 
great measure. And as to the burning questions, educa¬ 
tion, marriage, and crime, the scientists certainly did not 
invent them, and they are quite incapable of settling them. 
' Practically the only good tidings Dr. Wilson has to offer 
us is that every little boy and girl that’s born into this world 
alive is in effect a normal human being, and this in spite of 
its parentage. Of course there are exceptions, but the 
exceptions are few, probably less than five per cent. Here, 
need one say, we have a direct denial of the principle of 
heredity so far as heredity may take us away from the 
normal. But as the scientists, and the scientists alone, set 
up that principle, there it is nothing very tremendous in 
their disposition to knock it down again. If from the 
beginning wicked persons had been compelled to produce 
wicked offspring, or one-legged persons one-legged off¬ 
spring, the world would have been in a much worse 
pickle than it is at the present moment. The human 
babe is like the proverbial Scotchman. Catch him young 
and you may do anything with him, which is a prin¬ 
ciple of the most vital and comforting kind ; though, of 
course, it is as old as the everlasting hills. 

Apart from the scientific view of its own powers in the 
process of producing good men, there is naturally a great 
deal to be said for a book like the one before us. People 
who are sick of the ephemeral fiction of the time may 
turn to Dr. Wilson, and find refreshment combined 
with instruction. The work is full of wise saws and 
modern instances. There is plenty of predigested physio¬ 
logy, biology, and psychology, and a good deal of enter¬ 
taining anecdote. The publishers, who should know, 
assure us on the cover that Dr. Wilson advances “ some 
new and interesting facts and theories on the subject of 
criminals and education.” They add 

The book contains notes selected from the study of about two hundred 
ex-criminals. It also contains a very full and illustrated description 
of a murderer’s brain. Education is treated in a way which will 
assist both teachers and parents. The remarkable phenomenon of 
dual personality is fully described and illustrated by cases. 

All of which is exciting. We cordially recommend the 
volume to be read. 


PRACTICAL SOCIALISM* 

Apart from theory, there is a general desire to knoTV what 
are the real aims of Socialists in England, to find an 
answer to the baffling question “What is Socialism?” 
There is a vast number of books and pamphlets on Social¬ 
ism, vague, bewildering, controversial, and contradictory, 
which in no way satisfy the practical inquirer. What is 
wanted is a plain and definite answer to the further and 
more searching question, “ What does Socialism mean as 
a matter of practical business ? ” Writers who would tell 
us this must leave the theories of doctrinaires, and simply 
formulate and examine the known proposals of Socialist 
leaders aud teachers. This is the object of Mr. Ellis 
Barker, in his comprehensive and exhaustive work. He 
says: 

It does not suffice to study the doctrines of Socialism by themselves. 
In order to understand Socialism we must investigate its practical 
proposals. 

To the same purpose Mr. Arnold-Forster has published, 
in a useful popular handbook, a series of articles contributed 
to the Standard. Although they show evidence of what 
we may term hasty gleaning, and certainly require some 
revision and rearrangement, still the political aspect of 
English Socialism and its chief proposals (“ this being the 
Socialism that matters ”) are fairly grasped and criticised. 


* British Socialism. By J. Ellis Barxer. (Smith, Elder and Co., 
103. 6d. net.) 

English Socialism of To-day. By the Right Hon. H. O. Arnold- 
Forster, M.P. (Smith, Elder, and Co., 2$. 6d. net.) 
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Practical Socialism is based on this avowed doctrine : 

That the Socialist State will arise by Natural Development, and it 
will handle business more efficiently than do Private Individuals. 

In the last part of this proposition lies the root of the 
whole matter. The words “ more efficiently ” merely beg 
the question, which remains unproven. But those who 
believe this have drawn up definite programmes, which 
embody the actual schemes of Socialist Federations and 
others. The study of these is very important, for they 
clearly express the positive aims and intentions of Socialist 
men of business. They are therefore the concern of every 
voter in the country. It is unwise to neglect their con¬ 
sideration, indolent to simply ignore them. 

We may divide these proposals into two classes—first, 
those which are quite impracticable, or, if attempted, likely 
to result in civil war or revolution ; secondly, those which, 
whether we think them advisable or not, are at any rate 
within the range of practical politics. 

Among the first we enumerate : 

Repudiation of the National Debt. 

Nationalisation of all Land. 

Abolition of the Regular Army. 

Destruction of Private Property and Enterprise. 

Abolition of Christianity. 

We believe that a great number of intelligent people 
have but the haziest notion that proposals of this extrava¬ 
gant nature are made in sober business earnest But they 
are. We can understand that it may seem well-nigh 
incredible, that business men can hold that a country could 
deliberately repudiate its just debts, abolish its standing 
Army, and yet continue to maintain its position in the 
commonwealth of nations. But they do. For your 
thorough-going Socialist has apparently little idea of such 
a commonwealth, or of the importance of international 
commercial relations. 

That the abolition of Christianity is the wild hope of 
many Socialists will perhaps astonish those who are 
unfamiliar with Bax’s “Religion of Socialism,” where 
the abolition of Sunday is suggested “ to root out the very 
memory of Christianity.” 

Not without cause do Mr. Barker and Mr. Arnold-Forster 
draw a parallel between the French Revolution and the 
schemes of modern British Socialists. The only reason 
why so many treat lightly the trend of Socialism is, either 
because they are ignorant of its real aims or, if they do 
hear of these proposals, they ignore them as merely 
impracticable, forgetful that the attempt to realise mis¬ 
taken and impossible “ideals” may result, as before in 
history, in revolution. 

A study of the “ Socialist Catechism ” and of the “ Red 
Catechism” taught in Socialist “Sunday"-schools would 
open the eyes of many. 

But we are not surprised at the general indifference dis¬ 
played towards those Socialist proposals which are deemed 
impracticable. History affords similar parallels up to the 
very breaking of the storm. And meantime one serious 
fact remains. The seeds of a terrible and destroying 
discontent are being widely disseminated : 

We are accused of preaching discontent and stirring up actual 
conflict (says Mr. Hyndman). We do preach discontent, and we 
mean to preach discontent, and we mean, if we can, to stir up actual 
conflict. 

We preach the Gospel of Hatred (writes Mr. C. Leatham) because, 
in the circumstances, it seems the only righteous thing we can 

preach.Those who talk about the “ Gospel of Love,” with 

Landlordism and Capitalism for its objects, want us to make our peace 
with iniquity. 

The “ good news ” of hatred is news indeed; and since 
Mr. Leatham’s lecture, which has run to four editions, is 
entitled “The Class War,” we agree with Mr. Arnold- 
Forster, that the qualification that “ hatred of systems, not 
of men, is preached,” may be taken for what it is worth, 
and that there is some justification for his comment “ that 
Socialism as it is now being taught does involve the 
preaching of Civil War and the 'gospel ’ of Hate.” 

The second category of Socialist proposals, those which 
may be regarded as in some degree practicable, are ably 
criticised and discussed by Mr. Barker. Such questions as: 


The Nationalisation of Railways. 

Payment of Members of Parliament. 

State Maintenance of all attending State Schools. 

Universal Eight Hours Day. 

Public Ownership of Hospitals, &c. 

Disestablishment and Disendowment of State Churches. 

Public Control of the Drink Traffic. 

Insurance and Old-age Pensions. 

These are at least matters which it is possible to discuss 
rationally, and which may be treated constitutionally and 
from the point of view of economic welfare. They may or 
may not be carried into effect. But each can be studied 
on its own merits, and the country can vote on each after 
special appeal. 

In a thoughtful chapter, “ Is Socialism Possible ? ” Mr. 
Barker points out that the universal philanthropy which 
some Socialists picture is based on the unattainable, the 
perfection of human nature : 

The voluntary co-operation of all for the benefit of all presupposes 
the existence of wise, virtuous, and unselfish citizens. 

Did not Plato found his ideal commonwealth upon perfectly wise 
and virtuous men ? 

How do Socialists propose to meet the difficulty ? 

Very simply. By bold assertions and prophecies. That which all 
religions and all philosophers have been unable to accomplish during 
3,000 years, Socialists will effect as by the touch of a magician's wand, 
for “ Socialism,” they say, “ will change human nature." 

But 

History teaches us that revolutions based on plunder, euphe¬ 
mistically called confiscation, expropriation, or Socialism, have indeed 
altered human nature, but they have altered it for the worse. 

We are of those who believe that the real evolution of 
human progress has been in the direction of an escape 
from Socialism in any communistic form. 

In a useful Appendix, Mr. Ellis Barker gives the official 
programmes of various Socialistic Federations, adding a 
capital Bibliography, which he has been well qualified to 
compile, having studied, he tells us, no less than a thousand 
books and pamphlets. We advise all who would know 
something of the real aims and proposals of British 
Socialists, all who wish to be in a position to differentiate 
true reform and progress from a policy thoroughly 
dangerous to the State, to read and digest one of the best 
books of reference on current Socialism which has so far 
been offered to the public. We do not think that the 
publishers make any over-statement of claim in describing 
Mr. Ellis Barker’s work as a “ compendium and almost an 
encyclopaedia of British Socialism.” It has the merit of 
being eminently practical. 

P. S. 


SYMBOLS 

He was standing in a wild, bare country. Something 
about it seemed vaguely familiar; the land rose and fell in 
dull and weary undulations, in a vast circle of dun plough¬ 
land and grey meadow, bounded by a dim horizon without 
promise or hope, dreary as a prison-wall. The infinite 
melancholy of an autumn evening brooded heavily over all 
the world, and the sky was hidden by livid clouds. 

It all brought back to him some far-off memory, and yet 
he knew that he gazed on that sad plain for the first time. 
There was a deep and heavy silence over all—a silence 
unbroken by so much as the fluttering of a leaf. The trees 
seemed of a strange shape, and strange were the stunted 
thorns dotted about the broken field in which he stood. A 
little path at his feet, bordered by the thorn-bushes, 
wandered away to the left into the dim twilight; it had 
about it some indefinable air of sympathy, as if it must 
lead one down into a world where all earthly things are 
forgotten and lost for ever. 

He sat down beneath the bare, twisted boughs of a great 
tree, and watched the dreary land grow darker and yet 
darker ; he wondered half-consciously where he was and 
how he had come to that place, remembering faintly tales 
of like_adventures. 

A man passed by a familiar wall one day, and, opening a 
door before unnoticed, found himself in a new wtorld of 
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unsurmised and marvellous experiences. Another man 
shot an arrow farther than any of his friends and became 
the husband of the fairy. Yet this was not fairyland ; these 
were rather the sad fields and unhappy groves of the under¬ 
world than the abode of endless pleasures and undying 
delights. And yet in all that he saw there was the promise 
of great wonder. 

Only one thing was clear to him. He knew that he was 
Ambrose ; that he had been driven from great and unspeak¬ 
able joys into miserable exile and banishment. He had 
come from a far, far place by a hidden way, and darkness 
had closed about him, and bitter drink and deadly meat 
were given him, and all gladness was hidden from him. 
This was all he could remember, and now he was astray— 
he knew not how or why—in this wild, sad land, and the 
night descended dark upon him. 

Suddenly there was, as it were, a cry, far away in the 
shadowy silence, and the thorn-bushes began to rustle 
before a shrilling wind that rose as the night came down. 
At this summons the heavy clouds broke up and dispersed, 
fleeting across the sky, and the pure heaven appeared with 
the last flush of the sunset dying from it; and there shone 
the silver light of the evening star. Ambrose’s heart was 
drawn up to this light as be gazed : he saw that the star 
grew greater and greater, it advanced towards him from 
the air, its beams pierced his soul, as if they were the 
sound of a silver trumpet, an ocean of white splendour 
flowed over him : he dwelt within the star. 

It was but for a moment: he was still sitting beneath the 
tree of the twisted branches. But the sky was now clear 
and filled with a great peace ; the wind had fallen, and a 
more happy light shone on the great plain. Ambrose was 
thirsty, and then he saw that beside the tree there was a 
well, half hidden by the arching roots that rose above it. 
The water was still and shining, as though it were a mirror 
of black marble, and marking the brim was a great stone, 
on which were cut the letters : 

Fons Vitai Immortalis. 

He rose, and bending over the well, put down his lips to 
drink ; and his soul and body were filled as with a flood of 
joy. Now he knew that all his days of exile he had borne 
with pain and grief a heavy, weary body. There had been 
dolours in every limb and achings in every bone ; his feet 
had dragged upon the ground, slowly, wearily, as the feet 
of those that go in chains. But dim, broken spectres, 
miserable shapes, and crooked images of the world had 
his eyes seen, for they were eyes blurred with sickness, 
darkened by the approach of death ; now, indeed, he 
clearly beheld the shining vision of things immortal. He 
drank great draughts of the dark glittering water, drink¬ 
ing, it seemed, the light of the reflected stars ; and he was 
filled with life and with light. Every sinew, every muscle, 
every particle of the deadly flesh shuddered and quickened 
in the communion of that well-water ; the nerves and veins 
rejoiced together ; all his being leapt with gladness, and 
as one finger touched another, as he still bent over 
the well, a spasm of exquisite pleasure quivered and 
thrilled through his body. His heart throbbed with bliss 
that was unendurable; sense and intellect and soul and 
spirit were, as it were, sublimed into one white flame of 
delight. And all the while it was known to him that these 
were but the least of the least of the pleasures of the 
kingdom, but the over-runnings and base tricklings of the 
great supernal cup. 

He saw, without amazement, that though the sun had 
set the sky now began to flush and redden as if with the 
northern light. It was no longer the evening, no longer 
the time of the procession of the dusky night. The dark¬ 
ness, doubtless, had passed away in mortal hours while for 
an infinite moment he tasted immortal drink, and perhaps 
one drop of that water was endless life. But now it was 
the preparation for the day : he heard the words : 

Dies venit dies tua 
.In qua refuorent omnia. 

They were uttered within his heart, and he saw that all 


was being made ready for a great festival. Over every¬ 
thing there was a hush of expectation, and as he gazed he 
knew he was no longer in that weary land of dun plough¬ 
land and grey meadow, of the wild, bare trees and strange, 
stunted thorn-bushes. He was on a hillside lying on the 
verge of a great wood ; beneath in the valley a brook sang 
faintly under the leaves of silvery willows, and beyond, far 
in the east, a vast wall of rounded mountain rose serene 
towards the sky. All about him was the green world of 
the leaves: odours of the summer night, deep in the mystic 
heart of the wood, odours of many flowers, and the cool 
breath rising from the singing stream mingled in his 
nostrils. The world whitened to the dawn ; and then, as 
the light grew clear, the rose-clouds blossomed in the 
sky, and answering, the earth seemed to glitter with rose- 
red sparks and glints of flame. All the east became as a 
garden of roses, red flowers of living light shone over the 
mountain, and as the beams of the sun lit up the circle of 
the earth a bird’s song began from a tree within the 
wood. Then were heard the modulations of a final and 
exultant ecstasy, the chant of liberation, a magistral 
in exitu ; there was the melody of rejoicing trills, of 
unwearied glad reiterations, of notes ever-aspiring, pro¬ 
phesying the coming of the great feast, and singing the 
eternal antiphon. 

As the song aspired into the heights, so there aspired 
suddenly before him the walls and pinnacles of a great 
church set upon a high hill. It was far off, and yet, as if 
it were close at hand, he saw all the delicate and wonderful 
imagery cut in its stones. The great door in the west was 
a miracle : every flower and leaf, every reed and fern 
were clustered in the work of the capitals, and in the 
round arch above, moulding within moulding showed all 
the beasts that God has made. He saw the rose-window, 
a maze of fretted tracery, the high lancets of the fair 
clerestory, the marvellous buttresses, set like angels about 
this holy house, whose pinnacles were as a place of many 
springing trees. And high above the vast, far-lifted vault 
of the roof rose up the spire, golden in the light. The 
bells were ringing for the feast; he heard from within the 
walls the roll and swell and triumph of the organ. 

He knew not how he had taken his place in this great 
procession, how, surrounded by ministrants in white, he 
too bore his part in endless litanies. He knew not 
through what strange land they passed in their fervent and 
admirable order, following their banners and their symbols 
that glanced on high before them. But that land stood 
ever, it seemed, in a clear, still air crowned with golden 
sunlight; and so there were those that bore great torches 
of wax strangely and beautifully adorned with golden and 
vermilion ornaments. The delicate, smokeless flame of 
these tapers burned steadily in the still sunlight, and the 
glittering silver censers, as they rose and fell, tossed a pale 
cloud into the air. They delayed, now and again, by 
wayside shrines, giving thanks for unutterable compassions, 
and, advancing anew, the blessed company surged onward, 
moving to its unknown goal in the far blue mountains that 
rose beyond the plain. There were faces and shapes of 
awful beauty about him ; he saw those in whose eyes were 
the undying lamps of heaven, about whose heads the golden 
hair was as an aureole ; and there were they that above 
the girded vesture of white wore dyed garments, and, as 
they advanced, around their feet there was the likeness of 
dim flames. 

The great white array had vanished, and he was alone. 
He was tracking a secret path that wound in and out 
through the thickets of a great forest. By solitary pools 
of still water, by great oaks, worlds of green leaves, by 
fountains and streams of water, by the bubbling, mossy 
sources of the brooks he followed this hidden way, now 
climbing and now descending, but still mounting upward, 
still passing, as he knew, farther and farther from all the 
habitations of men. Through the green boughs now. he 
saw the shining sea-water; he saw the land of the old 
saints, all the divisions of the land that men had given to 
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them for God ; he saw their churches, and it seemed as 
if he could hear very faintly the noise of the ringing of 
their holy bells. Then at last, when he had crossed the 
Old Road, and had gone by the Lightning Struck Land 
and the Fisherman’s Well he found between the forest and 
the mountain a very ancient and little chapel; and now he 
heard the bell of the saint ringing clearly and so sweetly 
that it was as it were the singing of angels. Within it was 
very dark, and there was silence. He knelt, and saw 
scarcely that the chapel was divided into two parts by a 
screen that rose up to the round roof. There was a 
glinting of shapes as if golden figures were painted on this 
screen, and through the joinings of the beams there streamed 
out thin needles of white splendour, as if within there was 
a light greater than that of the sun at noonday. And the 
flesh began to tremble, for all the place was filled with the 
odours of Paradise, and he heard the ringing of the Holy 
Bell, and the voices of a choir that outsang the fairy birds 
of Rhiannon, crying and proclaiming : 

Glory and praise to the Conqueror of Death : 

To the Fountain of Life Unending. 

Nine times they sang this anthem, and the whole place was 
filled with glory. For a door in the screen had been 
opened, and there came forth an old man all shining white, 
on whose head was a gold crown. Before him went one 
who rang the bell; on each side there were young men 
with torches. And in his hands he bore the Mystery of 
Mysteries wrapped about in veils of gold and of all colours, 
so that it might not be discerned ; and so he passed before 
the screen, and the light of heaven burst forth from that 
which he held. Then he entered in again by a door which 
was on the other side, and the Holy Things were hidden. 

And Ambrose heard from within an awful voice, and the 
words : 

Woe and great sorrow are on him, for he hath looked 
unworthily into the Tremendous Mysteries, and on the Secret 
Glory which is hidden from Ihe Holy Angels. 

Arthur Machen. 


THE RIVER AND THE SEA 

Northin Hill rises hugely from the umbrageous miles 
and miles of Northin Plain. From afar it seems but a 
great hump, dominating rudely the prettiness of rolling 
meads and fragments of ancient forestry. It is sudden and 
very solitary to the north, black and forbidding, with none 
of the friendly beauty desired of man. But on the southern 
slopes, gentler and lavish in verdure, are spread the town 
and suburbs of Ammeter, so large and new and noisy that 
you forget there has been for many hundred years a small 
contented cluster of houses hardly worthy to be called a 
town, now absorbed and almost lost amid late and ugly 
accretions of mazy brick. 

Round more than half the circuit of the hill the River 
Rothing flows shining. It is a barrier between the wild¬ 
ness of the hill and the soft luxuriance of the plain. 
Footing across these level leagues when the sun is sinking 
and smoking redly among the shaggy trees you will notice 
something strange and rare in the darkling magnificence. 
For it is a Faery Land that rises in front of you, with 
promise of peril and unavertable enchantment; and once 
over the broad River you are engaged, surely, against 
subtle and potent legionaries of earth and air, who may not 
themselves pass the waters’ guard, but are confined to the 
rocks, and hollows, and bogs, and mists that make the 
hillside fearful and wonderful. 

Drowsing heedlessly at evening on the hill-bank of the 
River I heard strange voices that might have been in the 
air or under the earth. I know not whence they came j I 
only know they were not human. 

“ Are you tired of carrying all these ships and men, day 
and night, down to the Sea ? ” 

“ No, for I hardly feel them, hardly more than birds.” 

“ But It seemed that you sighed just now ? ” 


“ Yes, I sighed—not because of the ships, but because 
of all this.” 

I looked and saw filth and waste heaving slowly along, 
the obscene refuse of a great, prosperous town. 

“ I am tired with carrying all this down to the Sea. It 
never ceases—coming down from Ammeter, more and 
more every day.” 

I saw how the filth and garbage washed against the 
reeds and broader rushes and lodged there, and made the 
lips of the water iridescent with evil slime. 

“ Thirty miles I carry this. Once I was clean and bright, 
and no great ships sailed up and down, and no burden like 
this was poured into me. Then, long ago, there came up 
boats from the Sea, and there was fighting, and men built 
their huts where they slew their foes.” 

“ Was it then that you began to carry their offal down 
to the great Sea ? ” 

The evening birds called and answered now and then ; 
else unbroken was the profound silence and calm of the 
hour as the voice, that seemed part of the silence and calm, 
murmured again. 

“ Not then. I bore their war-galleys, and was made gay 
with their flags. Wine was poured into me when their 
warriors rowed away. I was fought for as a great 
possession. Once, by night, they floated upon me a great 
flaming bark, bearing the dead body of an ancient warrior 
and wise man ; they dragged the floating bier, as all one 
flame, down towards the great Sea, until the fire crept 
lower and touched me, and I put it out and covered all 
the burning up.” 

I thought of the free, unpolluted River of so long ago, 
every little wave a syllable in the praise of heroic strength 
and wisdom ; and I marvelled as I marked the sad, 
muddied waters. The voice went on : 

“ Sometimes men were tossed for me to hide, and I 
have hidden them; and the bright stain of red—their 
blood—has spread in me and dimmed in a moment, and 
become invisible. And once, long ago, all day I had 
delighted in their shouting and clanging, and I knew there 
was great fighting ; and I wondered if they would cast the 
stained, wounded bodies to me, to wash and hide. When 
night fell there was still the crying and replying, more and 
more broken, until slowly it ceased; for at night men 
sleep. But there were some who did not sleep, and when 
all was quiet they put out in a boat and rowed softly from 
the shore ; and I knew from the oars that struck me that 
the men were weary with fighting. Then there was noise 
of alarm from the land, and the men in the boat grew 
strong from fear ; and their leader, as he bent forward and 
pulled back, sang to me: 

1 Hasten, O River, towards the great Sea 1 ’ 

And when I heard him I gathered my waters and sprang 
to his stroke. Behind there came another boat, with men 
eager for blood ; and they shouted as they broke through 
the darkness. 

“ But the singer in the first boat sang to me again : 

‘ Hasten, O River, and I will pour wine to thee ! ’ 

And again I drew my short waves swiftly under his keel. 

“ Then the men in the boat that pursued ceased shout¬ 
ing, and put all their strength into speed ; and I tossed my 
waters back at them, and caused them to row uncertainly. 
And again the singer sang to me, but more slowly : 

* Hasten, O River, and I will pour Gold and Pearls to 

thee 1 ’ 

“ But the dawn began to creep into the sky and over 
your head, brother Hill, and there came light upon my 
waters. The men in the first boat said no word when 
they saw it, but I felt a shudder in their oars ; and their 
leader, as he bent forward and tugged sharply back, cried 
again, but gasping: 

‘ Hasten yet, O River, and I will make a Song of thee, 
which men shall sing for ever 1’ 

Their oars quivered as they struck me, and the men in the 
following boat set up a sudden dreadful shout to see their 
foes within reach ; and they cast javelins, which fell short 
and wide and sank through.me to the soft bottom, until 
one man’s hand was stuck through to his oar. So the first 
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boat began to lose way, and another man was struck through 
the neck as he bent forward ; and he died without a cry. 

“ Then the pursuers drew furious against them and 
hacked madly at the remaining oarsmen, who pulled on 
helpless, being weaponless. And the leader, with none 
left to command, cried to me : 

‘ Hide me, O River, and I will bless thee dying ! ’ 
and sprang in, and I took his body down, nor once did it 
rise to them who raged and cast red steel after it, blood¬ 
thirsty. And I washed him clean of blood and sweat, and 
hid him under a great stone, safely from all his enemies. 
And when the flesh fell softly apart, the large bones still 
lay under the stone, with gold shining on the arms and 
wrists as my waters crept between.” 

“ Many years past is that, O sister Rothing ! ” 

“ Many years! and now no more gallant bodies are cast 
into me, but this, and this, and this .... ever and ever.” 

I saw the triple shudder pass over the River’s breast. 

“ Day and night I take this evil load down to the Sea, 
swollen with tributary filth from the Lear and the Eppon ; 
until one day the Sea itself will surely be filled, and the 
burden will came back with the tide. And all upon you 
will be cast, O Hill.” 

There was a long silence. The sun had gone, and the 
last trembling reflection of it. Cool gusts touched me from 
the Hill side, and struck against the trees overhead. Sighs 
seemed to labour np from the Sea, and become slowly, 
obscurely articulate. 

‘‘ Fear not, weary Rothing, if your waters are so sick and 
confused with hateful burdens that it seems I shall be 
choked with them. All the Rivers in the world, carrying 
away the manifold impurities of men in all the world, 
cannot choke the Sea. I take all the impure waters and 
wash them, and cleanse the shores, and even the far inland 
towns.” 

There was silence a space, and then : 

“ I hear thee, O wise and ancient Sea.But 

the men, the men, who do all this I ” 

The Sea answered, on a long sigh : 

“ The men, too, fall silently into a continual River, which 
flows down and is lost in a greater Sea than I.” 

The sound ceased like a faint air in heaven. Overhead 
was nothing but large trees and handfuls of bright stars 
among the quivering branches; and I lay thinking of that 
continual soiled stream flowing down to the great Sea 
that washes around our human shores, cleansing them of 
all mortality. 

John Freeman. 


SHORTER REVIEWS 

Notes on Scottish Song by Robert Burns. From an Inter¬ 
leaved Copy of fhe “ Scot’s Musical Museum.” 
Edited by the late James C. Dick. (Frowde, 
10s. 6d. net.) 

This little book has more weight than many much 
bulkier volumes. It not only vindicates Burns as a 
musical man, which is of small moment; it proves that 
he had an enthusiastic sense of the value and importance 
of folk-song, and was indeed the first literary god¬ 
father of that hitherto neglected study. It is strange 
that the legend should ever have arisen that Burns was 
unmusical. He played the fiddle, he danced, he sang 
with a harsh, strong voice; but he sang in tune, and he 
danced in time. Above all, he wrote dainty lyrics, 
which no unmusical person could do. He had excellent 
notions of harmonising folk-song, which might well be 
studied by the too self-obtruding editors of some late collec¬ 
tions. Here are his directions for setting “ When she 
came ben she bobbit ” : 

Let the harmony of the bass at the stops be full and thin, and 
dropping through the rest of the air, and you will give the tune a 
noble and striking effect. 

If it were only to vindicate Burns’s musical sense these 
MS. notes were well worth printing. But when the 
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“ Museum" was published in 1787 there were only 130 
Scottish melodies in print, and Burns came to the work 
with more knowledge of ballad and folk-song than 
any man living possessed. He caught and caged the oral 
tunes, set musicians to work upon writing them down, and 
mated them to new and lovelier words which grew from 
chance snatches and fragments of the lost or valueless 
traditional poetry. He set Herd and Stephen Clarke and 
others to work and wrote down songs himself from the 
voice of Kirsty Flint or comelier lassies. The editor has 
not shown the poet’s discrimination when he says that he 
set songs to dance tunes “ never before adapted to or asso¬ 
ciated with poetry.” If he means traditional dance tunes 
these were always associated with poetry, although as 
Burns writes : 

They have outlived their original and perhaps many subsequent 
sets of verses. 1 H 

The pipe and tabor were feeble instruments for the hum 
of a country dance, and a rousing ballad tune, sung with 
plenty of chorus and fal-de-lal, made a lustier music for 
the dancers. Moreover, Burns detected the fact that the 
modern melodies were often the directly begotten children 
of old airs. He points out that Mr. Marshall, butler to 
the Duke of Gordon, and the first composer of Strathspeys 
took his three most celebrated pieces—“ Huntley’s Reel ’’ 
“His Farewell,” and “Miss Admiral Gordon’s Reel’’— 
from “ The German Lairdie.” He points out that 
“Lochaber” evidently came from “Lord Ronald,” and 
Oswald’s “ Rosebud ” from “ Jockie’s Gray Breeks.” He 
did not know, and could hardly be expected to know 
that most of the old ballads were not peculiar to Scotland, 
but were alive and vigorous in many other lands, as they are 
to this day. Indeed, it is still possible to find whole pieces 
in England now of which Burns only got broken fragments. 
At the same time, the broken fragment is often the speck 
of gold and the rest but brown quartz, for things that are 
old have often small value, or even none at all. Burns’s 
vigorous prose makes the reader regret that he did not 
leave more of it. He thus apologises for the exclusive 
Jacobite nature of the music of Scotland : 

Surely the gallant, though unfortunate, House of Stewart, the kings 
of our fathers for so many heroic ages, is a theme much more inte¬ 
resting than an obscure, beef-witted, insolent race of foreigners whom 
a conjuncture of circumstances kickt up into power and consequence. 

His rude remark upon “ The Gentle Swain ” is one that 
literary editors of folk-song books must read with 
trembling: 

To sing such a beautiful air to such damned verses is downright 
sodomy of common sense. 

Burns certainly knew what he meant, and said it. 

Lcs Chouans ou La Betagnc cn 1799. Par Hoxokk de 
Balzac. Preface de Gustave Lanson. Illustrations 
de J. Blake Greene. (Bell and Sons ; “ Les Classiques 
Fran9ais Illustres,” publies sous la direction de Daniel 
O’Connor. 5s. net.) 

Since it has been suggested in these pages that the two 
first volumes of this series are suitable reading for les 
ingenues , it should perhaps be noticed that the present 
volume, though more certainly a French classic, may not be 
considered particularly suitable. However, no honest 
collection of classics is suitable for that purpose, and Mr. 
Daniel O'Connor has made a good choice of “ Les 
Chouans.” as the first specimen in his collection, of the 
genius of Balzac. It was the earliest work acknowledged 
by the author and included in the Comedie Humaine, and 
may be read as an immediate introduction to the main 
section of the Comedie, that representing contem¬ 
porary life. To the present pleasing edition M. Gustave 
Lanson contributes a useful and illuminating preface. His 
accuracy as regards the bibliography and biography of the 
story is guaranteed, because he strictly follows Lovenjoul’s 
“ Histoire des CEuvres de Balzac,” and Cerfbeer and 
Christophe’s “Repertoire de la Comidie Humaine,” a 
book which in itself is delightful reading to all admirers 
of Balzac. In “ Les Chouans ” we are first introduced 
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to some nine characters which will appear later, or have, 
so to speak, appeared earlier in their own lives, in 
scenes which were written later. Of these the chief 
is the police officer Corentin, the putative son of 
Fouche. He is now in 1799, the date when the story 
begins, only twenty-two years old, and haunts the Balzac 
stage in constant reappearances until 1840, when he had 
long been living in influential retirement under the name 
of Monsieur du Portail (“ Les petits Bourgeois”). Though 
we do not quite understand the value of the fac-simile of 
Monsieur Lanson’s autograph, with which his Preface is 
signed, his independent criticism is well worth reading. 
He remarks justly : 

L’impression historique, l'impression de realite sont intenses. 
.... [With certain exceptions] tout le reste est d'une verite 
puissante. Verite symbolique : car tout est invente. Cet episode de la 

Chouannerie ne correspond a aucun dvenement reel. 

[Balzac] a rapidement regarde la ville [Fougferes] et ses environs, 
mais ii les a bien vus. II les rend en images nettes et saisissantes. 
II nous fait voir ce pays fait a souhait pour la guerre civile ; ses routes 

enfoncees, ses champs bordes de haies et fermes d'echaliers . 

Les personnages sont inventes, a l'exception de Mademoiselle de 
Verneuil, avec un sens merveilleux de la realite. 

This exception is the chief criticism made by Monsieur 
Lanson, with which we do not agree. We do not find the 
heroine, Mademoiselle de Verneuil, “ une incoherente et 
invraisemblable amoureuse.” To us, she is one of the great 
fascinations of the book, and we find her tally not only 
in Marion de Lorme, but in one of the realest and most 
captivating of frailties in fiction or history, Manon l’Escaut. 
In “ Les Chouans,” as M. Lanson truly suggests, Balzac 
transplanted Scott in France, but Balzac is far truer in 
expressing female nature in all its developments, than Scott’s 
environment allowed him to be. Scott considered himself 
forced by it to spoil one of the best of his stories, “ St. Ronan’s 
Well,” in order to satisfy its prudery, and is, indeed, said 
to have suffered qualms of conscience for having related the 
story of Effie Deans at all. Though M. Lanson does not 
enter so far into the comparison between the two great 
Romanticists, it is surprising to find a Frenchman so little 
appreciative of the truth of Balzac’s insistence, in the 
character of Mademoiselle de Verneuil, on the elements of 
carilas which remain in love excessive, or at any rate 
assume so well the part of devout self-sacrifice. Possibly 
M. Lanson intends to appeal especially ad populum Britani- 
cunt, and so cites a heroine celebrated by Victor Hugo as 
likely to be better known to his public than the subtler, 
but now less remembered, heroine of Prevost. 

Sword and Blossom Poems. (Tokio : Hasegawa ; London : 
Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, 3s. 6d.) 

This dainty little book contains a selection of poems from 
the “ Kokinshiu,” a famous anthology of Japanese poems 
“ new and old,” which was compiled in the year 906 a.d. 
The translators (Shosard Kimara and Charlotte M. A. 
Peake) have added some more modern poems, and all are 
accompanied by charming illustrations by contemporary 
Japanese artists, which are very pretty and characteristic, 
and add greatly to the value of the little book. Most of the 
verses are melancholy and quiet in tone, expressive of 
“ tenderness touched with sadness.” Take the “ Miserere ” 
as an example: 

Dear nightingale, take pity on the pain 
Of love’s despair that I have borne so long ; 

Give back the silence to the world again, 

Nor break my heart with sweetness of thy song. 

Against the English translations is placed in some cases 
the original poems, which, unintelligible as they are to 
most readers, add to the picturesqueness of the pages. 

A Holiday in the Happy Valley. By Major T. R. Swin¬ 
burne. (Smith, Elder and Co., 16s. net.) 

A well produced volume. The print is good and clear, 
and the book includes twenty-four pretty coloured sketches, 
some of which are very graphic. The small map of 
Cashmir is just what is wanted. 

In the first chapter we are given the details of a full 


outfit, from a collar to a cholera-belt, from a camp bed to a 
cartridge. Then follow fifty pages of breezy tale of travel 
by Continental trains, by an Austrian steamer, and by 
Indian rail and road till Srinagar is reached. 

The holiday includes travel, sport, and social life away 
in Cashmir. It is told in admirable English wherever 
Major Swinburne allows himself to be serious. He has 
the appreciation of scenery, which his sketches show. He 
describes the flowers of Cashmir with knowledge and love, 
and we can almost pick them off the pages where he 
places them. A Cashmir paradise of birds he tells us of, 
and gives us a humorous tale of the crowning of the 
Hoopoe on page 218. 

But there is rather too much detail everywhere. It 
gives one the impression of being a book for the author’s 
own friends and for those who have never travelled. 

. Sport was distinctly unsuccessful. Major Swinburne 
shot one stag only (a Bara Singh). He made many efforts 
to kill a bear ; and in all his accounts of stalk or drive he 
betrays a keener interest in his human and scenic surround¬ 
ings than in his quarry. All is told with a very keen sense 
of humour—we fear we must say with too keen a sense of 
humour. It is almost obtrusive. No single chance is lost 
of impressing on the reader Major Swinburne’s own view 
of the humour iof every situation. The fatal mistake is 
made,. too, of interlarding nearly every page with native 
words—some familiar Indian words, some entirely strange 
Cashmiri. It is true that there is a dictionary of these 
mysteries at the end of the book, but it is quite likely that 
the reader won’t find it till he finishes it. But there is also 
at the end of the book Appendix IV., the detailed cost of 
nine months’ travel for two people. That will be very 
useful for those who wish to enjoy the charming holiday 
which Major Swinburne has described. 

Secrets of the Past. By Allen Upward. (Owen and Co., 
6s.) 

Mr. Allen Upward has made a speciality of romances 
dealing with what is usually known as Secret History. He 
has at least one gift which is absolutely necessary for 
success in this kind of work—he is convincing. In the 
present volume he goes further than he has gone before, 
and challenges more serious criticism, because, although he 
shapes his solutions to the various mysteries of his choice 
as romances and “ fiction,” he is quite eager that his work 
should be treated as a contribution to history. He explains 
his position and method in a “ Foreword.” After some 
rather harsh criticism of various historians he develops his 
plea for “backstairs” authority. His chief complaint is 
against the undiscriminating and whole-hearted adoration 
on the part of historians of the “ contemporary document; ” 
and certainly he argues his case with considerable plausi¬ 
bility. Naturally enough when any intrigue or political 
crime is in question the official account would be garbled, 
and explanations would be offered which, while satisfac¬ 
tory for their purpose and to a certain extent true, would 
place the criminals in the best possible light. And, as Mr. 
Upward aptly remarks, the real political history of our own 
time is to be found not so much in the Times or 
“ Hansard”as in the smoking-room conversation of West- 
end Clubs. Of course there is great need for discrimination 
here, too, as well as in the veneration of the contemporary 
document, and several grains of salt are necessary for the 
student of history who seeks the truth in the pages of such 
delightful gossips as Herodotus or the Sieur de Brantome. 
Mr. Upward would probably reply that the same is true of 
Froude or even Freeman, and we must confess that we do 
not feel strong enough to contradict him. 

The book, then, may be read from two standpoints. It 
may be regarded as a serious attempt to solve certain 
famous historical mysteries, or it may be read simply as a 
series of charming and exciting historical romances, the 
characters in which are real people. In either case we 
prophesy that the criticism of the reader will be favour¬ 
able. Mr. Upward’s range is wide—from the murder of 
Agrippina by Nero down to the mysterious tragedy in St. 
James’s Palace during the night of May 30th, in the year 
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1810, when the Duke of Cumberland was nearly murdered 
and his valet Sellis was found dead with his throat cut. 
Among other subjects discussed are Darnley’s murder, 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, the death of Pope 
Alexander VI., and the Man in the Iron Mask. The last 
two are perhaps the best in the book. In the former Mr. 
Upward weaves a most ingenious explanation of the cir¬ 
cumstances leading up to the fall of the Borgias, and in the 
latter he solves—in our opinion at any rate—the famous 
mystery once and for all. 

Pekin to Paris. By Luigi Barzini. Translated by L. P. de 
Castelvecchio. (Grant Richards, 16s. net.) 

Whatever remarkable features there may have been about 
Prince Scipione Borghese’s motor-car journey from Pekin 
to Paris, it is difficult to assign much credit to the car. 
Not that it did not achieve all that could reasonably 
have been expected of “ a dumb vehicle,” for, indeed, it 
showed itself extraordinarily versatile, “ bounding like a 
panther” being but an everyday accomplishment. Yet, 
so far as the machine was concerned, the trip had broken 
down and ended in inglorious failure twenty times before 
its wheels passed to European soil. But what had a savour 
of the miraculous was the regularity with which, on each 
occasion when the car confessed itself beaten, salvation of 
the most unexpected character was at hand. It emerged 
from the steppes, the swamps, the forest or the rocks. 
Chinese coolies, Mongolian peasants, chance-met caravans, 
horses, oxen—whatever happened to be needed to extricate 
the baffled and defeated car from its latest dilemma, some 
of these were always at hand to supply. So the helpless 
machine was hauled out of mudholes, ferried across rivers, 
disentangled from among the timbers of bridges which its 
weight had broken, pushed laboriously where it refused to 
negotiate the roads of its own power, and, when broken, 
patched up to start anew by the thaumaturgic peasant- 
craftsmen of the wildernesses. The first quarter of the 
narrative is all pulling and hauling. The machine was, in 
the matter of self-propulsion, about on a par with the car 
of Juggernauth. Thenceforward, until the firm highways of 
Europe were reached, the trip was punctuated with 
approximately daily collapse, from which the party was 
only rescued by the intervention of the gods of the local 
countryside. As Prince Borghese himself admits, in a 
prefatory letter to this volume, the one thing above all 
others which the journey proved was that “ it is impossible 
to go by motor-car from Pekin to Paris.” Three men 
started with a car at one end, and they arrived, vastly 
to their credit, still in possession of the car at the 
other; but (except perhaps in crossing the Gobi Desert) for 
most of the journey a wheelbarrow would have been less 
of an impediment. But the trip afforded incident enough 
to make a sufficiently absorbing narrative, and Mr. Barzini 
has taken advantage of the possibilities. The illustrations 
are excellent, if a trifle monotonous ; for, after all, a car 
stuck in the mud near Tomsk is not much unlike the same 
car stuck in the mud near Kazan ; and we would willingly 
forego a few of the views of the car for some of the scenery 
of which we are told much, and shown nothing. The 
translator’s work is admirably done. 

The Aulomobilist Abroad. By Francis Miltoun. With 
Illustrations by Blanche McManus. (Brown, Langham, 
16s. net) 

It is the belief of some publishers (especially in America) 
that a sufficiently sumptuous binding and plenty of illustra¬ 
tions, decorated end-papers, and an ornamental type-page 
will convert a biblion into a real book ; and in all except 
the substance of it this is a book of the best. It may be 
that many Americans meditating an automobile tour in 
Europe will think that this is just the book they will need 
as guide and friend, and they will burden their cabin luggage 
with it, read it laboriously in deck-chairs on board ship, 
and even carry it faithfully with them in their cars. But 
to English notions it had been more fitly clad as a shilling 
manual. Yet we may glean much useful information even 


about our own islands, as that “Goring is more of a 
metropolis than Streatley”—a point which, we confess, 
had hitherto escaped us. Nor can even the casual reader 
fail to be gratified by the author’s evident familiarity with 
the French tongue. Such sentences as the following 
envelop one with a sense of being in polite company : 

We hunted out a little cafe in the town, whose patron we knew, and 
prevailed upon his good wife to give us our lunch [why not dejeuner .*] 
en famille, which she did, and did well. It was ties bourgeois, but that 
was what we wanted. 

Not improbably. For the rest— irrivier iwopeienrar <rra$iibr 
fra : Xenophon had the trick of it better than Mr. 
Miltoun and Baedeker gives better reading. Miss McManus 
has before shown herself capable of doing charming work 
as an illustrator, but a gazetteer-roadbook (even when 
published at four dollars) must lack something as a source 
of inspiration. 


FICTION 

Sir Roger Delaney of Meath. By “ Hal.” (Simpkin, Marshall 
and Co., 6s.) 

It is perhaps as well for the safety of his skin that the 
author of this bitter sketch of a "fine old Irish gentle¬ 
man ” has chosen to write anonymously—for the Irish as 
a race are quick to resent affronts against themselves. 
It does not, however, redound to the author’s credit that 
he has not the courage of his opinions, and shoots from 
behind a wall in the dark. It is possible to regard this 
book in two ways. We may either take it quite seriously 
as a careful and accurate character-study of a most dis¬ 
tasteful personality—and this is what we believe to be the 
author’s desire—or we may treat it as a comedy of manners 
of somewhat questionable taste. In either case the book 
does not commend itself except in the consistency of its 
character-drawing. 

On the one hand, true to himself as Sir Roger is throughout 
the book, we refuse absolutely to accept him. He exists, 
undoubtedly—“ Hal ” has created him ; but he does not 
exist as a type of his class as “ Hal ” would have us 
believe. We can imagine an author with a private axe to 
grind carefully analysing or dissecting the character of 
some private enemy, and then exhibiting his less lovely 
traits to the eyes of his own little mutual admiration 
society. But the author then, if he is wise, sets up as a 
contrast the idealised portrait of himself or one of his 
friends. But “ Hal ” has not done this. He gives us Sir 
Roger alone, as an Irish gentleman who is not above 
cheating a peasant in a bargain over a few dozen eggs, or 
brutally insulting his wife and compromising his next 
door neighbour’s sister—and he gives us no contrast. The 
rest of the characters are puppets. Are we then to under¬ 
stand that Sir Roger is typical of his class ? Not all the 
“ Hals” in the world would make us believe that, even if 
we were dependent entirely on novels for our acquaintance 
with the originals. And this is, happily, not the case. Let 
us get “ Charles O’Malley ” from the bookshelf and enjoy 
ourselves. 

Thrice Captive. By Major Arthur Griffiths. (F. V. 

White and Co., 6s.) 

This volume has the appearance and price of a grown-up 
novel, but after reading it we must conclude that the 
author’s primary intention was to satisfy the artistic 
demands of the young. As a boy’s book “ Thrice Captive ” 
would pass. Its hero undergoes the necessary hardships ; 
there is the proper amount of history and fighting ; there 
is a ferocious villain, and the love-making is compressed 
into the smallest possible space. These probably complete 
the list of juvenile requirements in books of this character, 
and we are willing to credit “ Thrice Captive ” with their 
adequate supply. To the adult mind the lack of originality 
in the treatment both of the plot and the characters ana 
the book’s careless construction must appear as fatal 
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blemishes. At best it is not to be compared with the 
stirring and ingenious romances of the late Mr Henty. 
We are sorry that we are unable to commend further the 
last book of an author who gave pleasure to many. 

The People Downstairs. By Eva Lathbury. (Alston 
Rivers, Ltd., 6 s.) 

It is evident that in Miss Eva Lathbury we have a 
novelist to be reckoned with. Alike in matter and in 
manner she stands resolutely aloof from her contemporaries. 
Her attitude is one of critical detachment, and there is no 
character in this novel with whom it could be predicated 
that the author has identified herself in the slightest 
degree. The title is but partially explanatory, since it 
covers only one-half of the story, which is concerned with 
the appeal of an unsuspected ancestry to a girl of errant 
and luxurious fancies. Alva, let it be said, is drawn to the 
life. So, too, is Griselda, a perfect example of the magni¬ 
ficently evolved feminine, and, in some respects Alva’s 
counterpart. Miss Lathbury has proved less successful 
with her men, and it may be safely premised that in the 
delineation of male character she has worked within a 
more restricted area of observation. Her characters are 
apt to err on the side of over-complexity, though in the 
case of Anthony Glover it is easy to detect beneath the 
veneer ot a too precocious cultivation the masked villain 
of transpontine melodrama. So do extremes meet—for 
there is little else in the novel that is likely to appeal to 
the reader avid of new sensations. The psychological 
interest predominates throughout, and the drama is less 
one of incident than of emotion. In the closing scene—a 
scene tense and vibrant with restrained passion—Miss 
Lathbury reaches the highest level of her art. “The 
People Downstairs ” is not a book that is easily read, nor 
is it a book that will be readily forgotten. It emboldens 
us to anticipate an even greater achievement from the pen 
of the same author. 

The Speculator. By Olive Christian Malvery. (T. Werner 
Laurie, 6s.) 

Miss Malvery’s talents are not exhibited to such advan¬ 
tage in her novel “ The Speculator ” as in her study of 
social conditions “ The Soul Market.” She has undoubted 
powers of description and the journalistic (using the word 
in its best sense) gift for creating a picture and an impres¬ 
sion, but her characterisation is commonplace and her 
plot does not carry conviction. The story of “The Specu¬ 
lator ” deals mainly with the adventures of Helen March, 
the wife of an English consul on the Arabian coast, who has 
been obliged to return to his official duties for pecuniary 
reasons, although he is warned by the oculist that he is 
risking the total loss of his eyesight by so doing. His wife 
and children are left behind, and Mrs. March conceives 
and carries out a plan of entering the money market as a 
stockbroker ( 1 ). She disguises herself as a man, takes the 
name of Otto Martini, engages offices, and, of course, 
succeeds up to a point. There is an abundance of incident, 
and some criticism of social misdoings (e.g., the chapter on 
a Covent Garden ball), but the reader always feels that the 
subject has been “got up” for the occasion ; and in the 
case of the financial transactions described, the study is so 
obviously superficial as to be entirely unconvincing. “ The 
Speculator ” is, however, very light and easy reading, and 
if the primary absurdity of a wife and mother being able 
successfully to impersonate a man can be accepted by the 
credulous novel-reader, the book may serve to amuse and 
interest. 

Julian Steele. By Constantine Ralli. (Hurst and 
Blackett, 6s.) 

This is a story of modern life, told with such melodramatic 
fury of language that we have found ourselves compelled 
at times to neglect the author’s meaning owing to our 
admiration for his turbulent vocabulary. Apart from the 
stimulating spectacle of these verbal fireworks, we have 
not found very much entertainment in “Julian Steele.” 


The hero is a successful financier, and we must credit the 
author with some originality of conception in making his 
character decidedly weak. The heroine is mysterious—so 
mysterious in fact that we readily sympathised with the 
hero in his prompt acceptance of the apparent proofs of 
her infidelity. For villain there is a sinister monk, a 
splendidly improbable person, who wishes to win the hero 
and his gold for the Church of Rome, and employs a lady 
of the accepted adventuress type to that end. The book 
ends with madness and asterisks and sudden death, though, 
as is usually the case with unhappy endings in modern 
fiction, the intelligent reader can see no particular reason 
for this tragic snuffing-out of the principal characters. 


DRAMA 

LANVAL 

It seems that there is a Middle World, and therein doth 
dwell one Triamour, whose brow is of a moony whiteness. 
This lady, having chanced across Lanval, a knight of the 
Court of King Arthur, conceives a pleasing passion for 
him, and would fain take him with her to her shadowy 
kingdom. The good knight, being at the moment 
temporarily embarrassed, is lured away ; but as the lady 
has nothing substantial or alluring to show him in her 
Land of Phantasies, he naturally grows a trifle bored, 
and decides to leave. In other words, the old decent world 
which we all love recurs to him. “ The while I was half 
sleeping,” he says : 

there was borne to me 
A faint far clamour, like the distant call 
Of hunters in the forest, and I saw 
Long lordly lines of very noble forms 
Passing beyond me : then my pleasure passed, 

This dalliance was forgotten and I heard 
In place of our sweet music the foul clang 
Of brass in action, and the dance of steel 
On shields opponent ; then into my ears 
Stole the sweet thunder of a thousand hooves 
The hissing of the arrows and the shrill 
Keen note of the wind-cutting spears. Again 
I saw the light on lance-heads in the dawn ; 

Long Legions creeping from the morning mists ; 

The death haze standing on embattled ranks ; 

There is no music like the tread of hosts, 

Nor any glamour that can match the sight 
Of set battalions meeting in the field. 

Lanval, need one say, stands not upon the order of his 
going, but goes at once. And being a man, of course, in 
due time and after sundry adventures of small consequence, 
he returns to the bewildering Triamour. The foregoing 
facts have impressed themselves so acutely upon the mind 
of T. E. Ellis—otherwise Lord Howard de Walden—that 
he has written a play about them, and the play has been 
produced at a couple of invitation matinees. We believe 
these matinees were entirely successful from the author’s 
point of view. That is to say, they brought him an 
audience of more or less polite and cultivated people, and 
he has probably learnt a good deal in consequence. He 
will have observed, no doubt, that when all is said, the 
essential parts of a work for the stage are the dramatic 
essentials. He will have observed too that you can 
have an overplus even of dramatic essentials. And he 
will have observed that passions and states of being 
which are not broadly human have little power to 
move or interest people who go to the theatre. Such 
intellectual toys may look quite pretty in a book, but 
when you begin to expose them to the fierce illumina¬ 
tions of the limelight man the effect is not exactly what 
you might have expected. The much-vaunted ghost in 
Hamlet is practically the only stage spirit tolerable to the 
hard-headed theatre-goers of' these shrewd islands. And 
even the ghost in Hamlet, no matter how so well enacted or 
how so deftly upholstered, is somehow one of those characters 
which the beholder has a tendency to skip, or, in other 
words, to put up with for the sake of the rest of the exhibi¬ 
tion. Middle-worldism has really no interest for the hearty 
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lunch-eating afternoon-tea drinking persons who fill the 
stalls when matinees are toward. The subject does not 
invite the commonalty, who, in point of fact, expect from 
the stage histories in which themselves might conceivably 
have taken part. And the best of us are not yet ripe for 
Middle-worldliness. So that, as drama in the sound sense, 
Lanval fails. 

A perusal of what the young ladies who sell chocolate in 
the twilight of the entr’acte call the book of the words, 
however, leads us to conclude that while Lord Howard de 
Walden has not arrived at a ripeness of judgment which 
will enable him to write competent plays, he is nevertheless 
a poet of some considerable parts and a serious humanist 
who, if he be not deflected from himself, as it were, may 
one day produce something which will help us. There 
can be no question whatever that Lanval contains a proper 
sprinkling of good lines. Complaints are understood to 
have been made about Hamlet to the effect that it is very 
full of quotations. Whether Lanval will ever compass 
such a glory is a question which does not require answering. 
But here, at any rate, is quotable and creditable matter : 

See Heaven as a place of perfect mail, 

With all its angels armoured in delight. 

I can accept defeat 

And with some sorrow put my dreams away. 

I am too old and must endure my days 
In these grey places. Death were easier there, 

For he comes laughing with the sun and dust. 

There is a sweetness in the taste of power 
Beyond all savours. 

The usage of their days 
Is but a hope that they shall pass unmarked. 

These forests cramp the soul with silences, 

God, for an empty brown stone-studded space, 

And the faint seas beyond ! 

A priest of policy, 

A sour disciple of the arts of State 
In whom’s no pleasure, gaiety, or wit, 

But sullen strength. 

But a king’s no man, 

His soul is swallowed in his offices. 

Is it the privilege 
Of kings to be deceived ? 

We might continue at length, though unfortunately we 
might also spread before the reader a good deal of fustian 
and even rant by the same hand. It is sufficient, however, 
that Lord Howard de Walden says many good things, and 
says them in decent blank verse. Taken generally, one 
cannot doubt that Lanval is intended by its author for the 
stage rather than for the closet. It may be, of course, that 
without the assistance of the dramatic form T. E. Ellis 
finds himself at a loss to set down the thoughts that stir 
within him. We are of opinion, however, that if he must 
needs write dramatically he will find the dramatic episode 
much more suited to the proper expression of himself than 
the full drama. Of course the dramatic episode in its 
strict sense cannot be produced at the theatre. Hence no 
doubt it will not find favour in the eye of T. E. Ellis. But 
if he aspires to a literary reputation at all he will have to 
leave the full drama to other hands. In the effort to 
produce a poetical play mosc of the poets of our own 
time have failed. Mr. Binyon has failed, and Mr. 
Stephen Phillips has failed. How then shall T. E. Ellis 
hope to survive? The plain fact is that the creation of 
a living poetic drama requires the highest kind of intel¬ 
lectual and poetic and dramatic equipment. Shakespeare 
is enormous, because he possessed this equipment; the 
rest are feeble and ephemeral precisely in so far as they do 
not possess it. Luckily, however, a man may be a good 
poet, and even a good dramatic poet, without being able to 
write a play. Lord Howard de Walden belongs to this 
order of poets, and when he gets the glare and clatter of 
the proscenium out of his mind we shall indulge prospects 
for him. 

It should be noted, in conclusion, that T. E. Ellis is 
infected with what one may term stage illusionism, almost to 
the point of humour. Some of his “ stage directions ” are 
really so exacting as to be almost ludicrous. For example, 
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we read under Scene 2, “ A glade in the forest. Rooks, 
and a few huge knotted trees.’’ We suppose that Mr. Acton 
Bond, who looked after the life of poor Lanval at the 
invitation matinees, did manage to produce some rooks for 
this scene. But nobody saw them. Again : 

As she touches his eyes there is darkness and confusion. A rush of 
wild music. The stage remains dark for some moments, then gradually 
lightens, but remains darker than before. ... A horn is heard in 
the distance, then again nearer. 

Which, of course, is fiddle-de-dee. When Shakespeare 
wanted dawn 3 he did not look to the gas-man for them : 

Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tip-toe on the misty mountain tops. 

T. E. Ellis must learn to put these things, even down to 
rooks and faint horns, into his poetry. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

SUFFRAGITIS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—A s a mother of five daughters (ages ranging from fifteen 
to twenty-six) I write to thank you for the able and’ - amusing 
exposure of the Suffragette follies and fallacies which appears in 
your current issue. It is surely about time that those among the 
women of England who have not been infected by the mad-dog 
epidemic of Suffragitis should lift up their voices and make it 
clear that they do not participate in its dangerous follies. It is, 
unfortunately, the case that the type of woman who is absolutely 
opposed to all this sort of thing is precisely the type that does 
not willingly indulge in any kind of public demonstration. They 
look on with amazement and distress at the antics of their mis¬ 
guided sisters, but it never occurs to them that the most effectual 
way of counteracting their unfortunate influence would be to 
organise counter demonstrations, to write to the newspapers, and, 
generally speaking, to make signs of public activity. The women 
of this country who disapprove of the Suffragettes and their 
methods are, I have no hesitation in saying, an enormous majority, 
and it is surely time that the views of this majority were heard. 
I lately came across the case of a mother who is actually bringing 
up one of her daughters to make speeches at public meetings 
on these and kindred subjects, and I had the mortification 
not long ago of attending a drawing-room meeting where the 
ludicrous spectacle was presented of a child still in her teens, 
addressing a company of people, composed for the greater part 
of men and women old enough to be her mothers and fathers , 
while the silly mother looked on with smiling approval. I felt 
heartily sorry for this poor young girl who was being thus 
victimised in order to gratify the foolish vanity of her mother. 
The Suffragist movement was originally initiated by a small com¬ 
pany of “females of repellent aspect remotely connected with 
education.” It spread rapidly among the elderly, the plain, and 
the disappointed of our sex, but it attracted no particular attention, 
and failed to make any impression on the general mass of public 
opinion. Whereupon the elderly, the plain, and the disappointed 
took counsel together and decided that in the interests of their 
sacred cause, it was necessary to invite the co-operation of the 
young, the attractive, and the hopeful. By insidiously flattering 
these charming young ladies, by pointing out to them that their 
intellectual abilities were no less remarkable than their good looks, 
they succeeded in entrapping them into the movement. Such 
articles as “ Israel, and Winston, and Molony," should open the 
eyes of these amiable and foolish young people. 

A Mother of Five Daughters. 


TWO NOTES IN CHAUCER 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I t is with some diffidence that I venture to propose inter¬ 
pretation of two passages in Chaucer different from any with 
which I am so far acquainted. The first passage occurs in the 
Prologue 263 : “ That rounded as a belle out of the presse.” 
Professor Skeat—to whom our obligations are so many and so 
great—in his Note on 263, gives “ rounded, assumed a round form ; 
presse, the mould in which a bell is cast.” What is said of rounded 
may be very true ; but I ask, Will it fit the context ? does a bell 
assume a round form out of the mould ? It takes a round form 
in the mould surely 1 Further, so far as I have been able to 
ascertain, there is no evidence that “ presse ” was ever used of a 
bell-mould. We know that press is used of a book-case (hence 
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press-mark), of a bed that shuts up (a press-bed), and of a cup¬ 
board, and the last seems the sense required here. The semi-cope 
was of such good stuff that when it was taken from the press 
(t.e., cupboard) and worn it fell bell-wise round the figure. One 
is aware that the structure of the line is a little against this inter¬ 
pretation-one would prefer that “as a belle’’ should not be 
interposed where it is ; on the other hand, we have to allow to 
some extent for the exigencies of rhyme, and there is the further 
fact that we get a good sense, and are sure of the word “ presse.” 
We give it a meaning which it is known to have, whereas it appears 
to be unknown in the sense of bell-mould. 

The second passage about the interpretation of which I have 
• doubts is Prologue 526 : “ He maked him a spiced conscience.". 
Hitherto the interpretation has proceeded on the supposition that' 
“ conscience ” must be taken in its usual modern sense—and so 
all the efforts of commentators have been applied to the inter¬ 
pretation of the word “ spiced," with the result, as it seems, of 
entirely altering the character of the Persoun from what Chaucer 
intended it to be. Chaucer says : 

He wayted after no pompe and reverence, 

He maked him a spyced conscience. 

' Now surely it is a curious twist to turn from the former of these 
two lines and interpret the latter of something entirely different, 
which is what the usual explanation does. If anything be true it 
must be this: that the Persoun had a most scrupulous con¬ 
science. It would seem, then, that the interpretation of " con¬ 
science” must be reconsidered. The word occurs three times in 
the Prologue, including the present instance, and in the other 

f daces where it occurs the word has no moral significance at all 
v. lines 142, 150). Why should it have some here ? The sense 
surely is this : the Persoun cared for no pomp nor special marks 
of respect, nor did it hurt him if people did not show him the 
reverence which was his due. In a word, he wasn’t “ touchy.” 

“ Conscience ’’ in this passage has the same sense that it has in 
150—“ and al was conscience and tendre herte ”—that is, it means 
“ feelings.’’ When the word is interpreted as it usually is, the two 
lines which immediately succeed are absurd : 

But Cristes lore, and his apostles twelve, 

He taughte, and first he folwed it himselve. 

If “Cristes lore” doesn’t teach a scrupulous conscience, what 
does it teach ? The Persoun taught Criste’s lore, and followed it 
himself. The whole character as given by Chaucer shows the 
Christlike disposition of the Persoun, and that character, though 
it would be most scrupulous on all questions of conscience, would 
not be exacting on points of behaviour. 

H. Ellershaw. 

Durham, May 13,1908. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE LASH 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —May I ask space to make a few comments on Mr. 
Gladstone’s reply to the question put to him by Mr. Swift 
MacNeill regarding the flogging sentences passed at the late 
Cardiff Assizes ? The refusal of the Home Secretary to consider 
any of the said sentences on account of the confidence which he 
felt in the learned Judge who pronounced them seems to afford a 
strong argument for assimilating the law of England on this 
subject to that of Scotland. The Act of 1863 (passed “ in a fit 
of panic,” to quote Mr. Asquith’s words, and in opposition to the 
Home Secretary of that day), under which these sentences were 
awarded, makes flogging an optional addition to the penal servi¬ 
tude of imprisonment which is also authorised. The addition or 
non-addition of flogging was evidently meant to be a matter of 
judicial discretion, depending presumably on the circumstances 
of each outrage and the prisoner's previous character. But such 
a judicial discretion has rarely been exercised by any English 
Judge, the sentence of flogging having been passed by some 
Judges indiscriminately in all or almost all cases in which it was 
legal, while other Judges never resorted to it at all. And we now 
learn from the Home Secretary himself that he does not consider 
the indiscriminate manner in which such sentences appear to have 
been passed (embracing cases both of aggravation and extenua¬ 
tion, and in which the offender had no previous conviction 
against him) as any ground for reconsidering the sentences. The 
intention of the Legislature having therefore failed, I venture to 
suggest a change in the law which will place all parts of the 
United Kingdom on the same footing as regards the irrevocable 
punishment which is inflicted in so capricious a manner under the 
existing practice. 

Joseph Collinson. 

Humanitarian League, 53, Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 

May 14,1908. 


PROOF-READING 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—S ome time ago Mr. Andrew Lang took Shelley to task in 
our columns for his carelessness with regard to the reading of 
is proofs. “ Shelley, in short,” said Mr. Lang, “ like other people, 
was passing weary of his proof-sheets ; did not read all of them; 
and had no revise, or did not read it if he had.” 

Does Mr. Lang read all his proofs ? If he does, then I am 
afraid lhat, like Homer, even Mr. Lang sometimes nods. In the 
old edition of his “ Lays and Lyrics of Old France’’ Mr. Lang 
has a sonnet on the death of Mirandola, in introducing which he 
gives a quotation from Thomas More’s “ Life of Piens, Earl of 
Mirandola.” In the recent “new edition” of the work there is 
the same reference to More’s work. But More’s “ Life ” was 
that of "Pius, Earl of Mirandola," not “Piens,” as Mr. Lang 
prints it. 

I recently came on another erratum of Mr. Lang’s. In the 
Border Edition of “The Fair Maid of Perth,” Vol. II., Mr. Lang 
says that Adamson’s “ poems, ‘ The Muses' Threnodie,’ were not 
published till 1774." This was only a reprint of the first edition, 
which appeared in 1638. 

Observfr. 


“KEATS’S SONNET TO A CAT” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —It is stated in your number of May 16th, at p. 793, 
under the above heading, that the “ Sonnet to Vauxhall,” begin¬ 
ning " The cold, transparent ham is on my fork,” was written 
by J. H. Reynolds. I believe this to be a bad and needless 
guess. Surely it was written by Thomas Hood. Else why was 
it included in “ Hood’s Own,” 1861, Series 1, p. 265 ? Was it not 
his “own”? 

Walter W. Skeat. 


THE BLUECOAT HOSPITAL AT LIVERPOOL 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —May I be permitted to draw your attention to the 
enclosed circular ? A private attempt (since nothing public 
seems possible) is being made to rescue for Liverpool one of its 
most beautiful buildings. There is, unfortunately, little doubt 
that, if such an attempt does not succeed, these buildings will be 
demolished, or perhaps, at best, turned into a warehouse. A few 
years ago their site was actually bought by the promoters of a 
devilish contrivance to carry people from Manchester to Liver¬ 
pool in fifteen minutes; the terminus was to have been on this 
spot. Fortunately the project fell through, and the buildings 
were safe for a time. However, it might appear again, or some 
other equally ignoble destruction might threaten it at any 
moment. 

We venture, then, to ask you to mention the matter in The 
Academy, feeling sure that a favourable word in such a place 
would bring us encouragement and possibly help. 

Lascelles Abercrombie. 

May 20,1908. 

[The circular to which our correspondent refers relates to the 
proposed destruction of the Bluecoat Hospital at Liverpool. 
Needless to say we are at one with Mr. Abercrombie in his 
resentment of and disgust at such a proposal.—E d.] 


“THE TOP WITH A BIG T” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —I read with much interest your note on the children's 
play at Claridge's, and I particularly admired the skill with which 
you were able to extract sound philosophy from a mere "society 
gathering.” There was one sentence in your note, however, 
which appeared to me to be very cryptic, and as I am accus¬ 
tomed to take The Academy very seriously I cannot believe that 
the sentence in question does not contain some kind of hidden 
meaning. In this sentence you refer to those " who are content 
to live their lives according to their best lights, without troubling 
their beads for one instant about whether ‘Society’ from the 
Top (with a big T) approves of them or not.” What is the 
meaning of the expression “from the Top (with a big T)’’? 
I have discussed the subject with several of my friends, and have 
been unable to find a solution. May I ask you to be kind enough 
to enlighten us ? 

Arthur Cruickshank. 

[The words referred to by our correspondent have, as he has 
surmised, a hidden meaning—not, perhaps, so very much hidden 
to people in a certain set of society. Unfortunately pur respect for 
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and loyalty to the institutions of this country will not allow us to 
explain that meaning publicly. Mr. Cruickshank is recommended 
to make constant and sedulous inquiries among the “upper 
suckles.” He will probably find some one to enlighten him.—E d.] 


A PLEASING INCIDENT 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —As a convinced Nonconformist, and therefore not gene¬ 
rally an admirer of The Academy, may I heartily congratulate 
you upon the spirit of Christian charity which permeates the note 
on your last week’s issue on the subject of Mr. R. J. Campbell ? 
It will, I am sure, be gratifying to many readers who have been 
puzzled by what appears to them the violence of your denuncia¬ 
tions against Nonconformists to read the explanation of your 
motives. It seems to me to be an explanation which should 
appeal to all reasonable men. And while I shall continue to dis¬ 
agree with your views, I shall extend to them the same wide 
charity as you have shown to Mr. R. J. Campbell. 

James Barber. 

FRENCH NOVELISTS OF TO-DAY 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— In your notice of my book, “ French Novelists of 
To-day," in The Academy of May 9U1, occurs the sentence, “As 
for M. Edouard Rod, he is, or at least he was, a Belgian.*’ The 
Swiss, not Belgian, origin of Monsieur is of vital importance in 
the appreciation of his work as a novelist. Will you therefore 
permit me to call your reviewer’s attention to the statement in 
my essay that he was born at Nyon, on the Lake of Geneva ? 

Winifred Stephens. 

S3, York Street Chambers, Bryanston Square, W., 

May 14,1908. 


SWIFTS COBBLER 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —In the last paragraph of your always interesting "Life 
and Letters ” you recall the case of Swift’s cobbler who, on hear¬ 
ing that there was a doubt the text of the Three Heavenly 
Witnesses, at once jumped to the conclusion that there was 
nothing to forbid his getting drunk and beating his wife. Is not 
this the theory on which is based that wretched brochure “ When 
it was Dark,” which bears on its cover the enthusiastic commen¬ 
dation of the Bishop of London ? The little tale assumes that, 
if disbelief in the Resurrection of Christ became general, honour 
among men and chastity among women would at once disappear. 
Surely no falser and fouler libel on human nature could be 
uttered. It is a matter of less consequence, but still perhaps 
worthy of notice, that the admiring prelate did not observe that 
the Greek inscription would not have taken in a fairly intelligent 
schoolboy. Of coat se the salutary influence of Christianity and 
the Church on society lias been inestimable, but this is no reason 
why we should assume that if it were now removed man would 
at once become a beast. 

R. Y. Tyrrell. 


WHAT TO DO WITH OUR GIRLS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —I think if the writer of the Note on the “ What to do 
with Our Girls” Exhibition had realised that its success will 
benefit a fund for training poor girls of gentle birth in such 
ways as will enable them to earn a living, the tone of his remarks 
might have been modified. The Bishop of London gave his 
blessing not to a mere commercial undertaking, but to a branch 
of the work of a guild of girls, which he founded, having for its 
object “ to help those less fortunate than themselves.” 

S. H. Leeder, Hon. Organiser “ Girls’ Guild of 
Service and Good Fellowship.” 

La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, E.C., May 18,1908. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 

On page 830 we publish a curious letter from Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw, together with Lord Alfred Douglas’s reply 
thereto. A further letter from Mr. Shaw has reached us, 
but as it is too late for insertion in the present issue we 
propose to deal with it next week. We are also holding 
over till next week a third article about the Royal Academy 
Exhibition. 


The Bill for the prevention of youthful cigarette-smoking 
now under consideration is surely a violent instance of a 
very violent injustice. It has always been one of the first 
principles of our glorious Constitution that the governed 
are in reality their own governors, that laws made without 
the consent of those whom they affect are null and void, 
that taxation (and a fortiori ) penal enactments must be 
authorised by representation. A large number of clear¬ 
sighted, devoted, and enthusiastic women have recently 
had the courage and the logic to protest against the 
manner in which these principles have been systematically 
and persistently violated so far as they are concerned ; and 
it seems likely, from the Prime Minister’s pronouncement 
of a week or so ago, that their devotion and their energy 
will soon meet with due reward. All good citizens will 
congratulate these excellent and patriotic ladies ; and we 
also owe them our thanks for placing on a firmer basis than 
ever the great Unwritten Doctrine on which the Common¬ 
wealth is really founded: Sutntna pestilentia, sutnma lex. The 
phrase has been variously rendered, but its meaning 
probably is that those who are ready to make themselves 
the greatest nuisances have the best chance of having 
their proposals accepted. Miss Molony is the most 
acute constitutionalist of our day. 


This is all very well so far as the Suffragists are con¬ 
cerned ; but what is the position of the boy of fifteen 
whose cigarette is snatched from him ? People say that 
cigarette-smoking is bad for boys. They may say so, but 
have they proved their statement? The Dutch are a 
sturdy folk, and one remembers having seen a sketch of a 
little Dutchman of seven or eight trotting off cheerfully to 
school with his books under his arm and a fat cigar in his 
mouth. Besides, even if it were true that smoking is bad 
for boys, that is not the question. Many women do 
many things which are bad for them. It is bad for 


women to shout themselves hoarse at political meetings, to 
place themselves in such positions as are likely to expose 
them to insult, rough treatment, foul language, and gaol. 
It was bad for women to wear corsets of such ferocity that 
their livers were occasionally cut in two ; it is bad for them 
to eat chocolates between meals; it is bad for them to 
write indecent novels and to read rubbishy novels ; but in 
none of these cases has it been proposed to invoke the law. 
There would be a pretty outcry if any woman seen entering 
Blank’s or Dash’s (the famous tea-rooms) were liable to 
search and arrest; and yet the munching of sweet, sickly 
pastry at 5 p.m. is probably a greater crime against the laws 
of health than the boy’s occasional whiff of non-nicotinus 
herbage. 


And, above all, there is the great constitutional ques¬ 
tion—that of representation, or, to put the matter in a 
popular form—Votes for Boys. The suffragist females 
have pointed out the hardships under which they labour ; 
they object, they say, to be classed with Paupers, Criminals, 
Lunatics, and Aliens. Good ; but why should an intelli¬ 
gent lad of fifteen to twenty be placed in this horrible 
category ? The ladies who wish to be represented in the 
High Court of Parliament say that it is ridiculous for that 
drunken, worthless, ignorant old wretch Hodge the 
labourer to have a vote, while the Lady of the Manor, his 
employer, a woman of high education and fine intelligence, 
has none. The argument is a very strong one ; but how 
about the case of Simpson Major ? Simpson is eighteen ; 
he is familiar with the best work in four (or perhaps five) 
literatures ; he can write much better verse in three of 
these languages than his own Head Master ; he has an 
excellent knowledge of ancient and modern history; he 
has been trained to habits of rule both in the House and 
in the Playing Fields. And he has no vote ; while the fat 
(and excessively unintelligent) old woman who keeps the 
public-house in the slum is to be made an arbiter of his 
destinies ! If it be said that Simpson is not a property- 
holder, it may be replied, firstly, that he is to all intents 
a property-holder, since he must naturally have a very 
great interest in his father’s estates, which he is to inherit; 
and secondly and conclusively, that we have definitely 
abandoned the theory of Representation of Property in 
favour of the Representation of the People. The injustice 
to Simpson in refusing him a vote is manifest and enor¬ 
mous : let him buy a Bell, and use it. 


It may be objected that a boy, being under tutors and 
governors, is not fit to exercise the suffrage. This is 
nonsense; the boy is no more under the control of his 
masters than is many a farm-labourer under the control 
of his masters, the squire, the farmer, the parson, the 
preacher. All such objections as this are met by the fact 
of the secrecy of the ballot. The Doctor might indulge in 
harangues, in veiled threats, in prophecies that if the Sixth 
did not vote for Mr. Balfour the games would go down 
into red ruin ; he could do no more. And to be courageous, 
to apply the basic principles of democracy fearlessly and 
logically, is there not a good deal to be said in favour of 
the extension of the franchise to Large Retriever Dogs, 
Black Cats, and Racehorses ? In intelligence, in decency, 
in heroism even, many of these animals have surpassed 
the average man, woman, and child. Is it fair that the 
Drunkard who falls into the water should have a vote, 
while the Dog who picks him out has none ? And, further, 
a wasp’s nest is a much more creditable and ornamental 
piece of building than many a meeting-house; why 
should the good architects be disfranchised, while the bad 
architects are voting all over the country ? The only 
difficulty would be to take the votes of these new 
citizens ; but this problem is surely not beyond the wit of 
man. 


“ I present herewith three illustrations of Mr. Thomas 
Hardy’s house at Dorchester. One of them represents Mrs. 
Thomas Hardy’s two white cats and the other Mrs. Hardy’s 
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Cats’ Cemetery in her garden. Meanwhile I am glad to 
note the keen enthusiasm with which Mr. Hardy’s great 
drama,‘The Dynasts,’ is now being received. Journals, 
both English and American, who were cold to the earlier 
volumes have now grown ecstatic.” Thus Mr. Clement 
Shorter in The Sphere. With the literary part of this note 
we have no business at the moment. As regards the other 
part of it, Mr. Shorter is evidently disposed to emulate 
Mr. Frohman. He “ presents,” you will note, three illus¬ 
trations of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s house at Dorchester. One 
of them, it is true, represents Mrs. Hardy’s two white cats 
and the other Mrs. Hardy’s Cats’ Cemetery in her garden. 
Neither of them, therefore, is an illustration of Mr. Hardy’s 
house at all. However, Mr. Shorter was probably in a 
hurry when he penned these lines. Meanwhile we take it 
that The Sphere will shortly be “ presenting” illustrations of 
Mr. Swinburne’s guinea-pigs, Mr. Lang’s white mice, and 
Mr. Meredith’s agile gibbon. We are not aware that these 
gentlemen maintain such pets, but if they do not they ought 
to, if it were only with a view to accommodating the com¬ 
placent camera of Mr. Shorter. It is really distressing to 
find a man who professes to be seriously interested in letters 
indulging in this kind of frivolity. Mrs. Hardy’s cats are 
of no more importance to literature than Mr. Shorter’s 
hat-box, and Mr. Shorter is quite aware of the fact. He 
must endeavour to restrain his tendency to the Daily 
Mirror mind. 


A firm of publishers at Watford promises new editions 
of the poetical works of a Mr. William Nathan Stedman. 
We must confess that we are utterly ignorant of this 
gentleman’s lucubrations. For aught we know to the 
contrary they may be very fine indeed, and we promise 
ourselves a dip into them when the new editions appear. 
On the titles they sound promising. One of the “ works,” 
called “ The Future of Great Britain,” is described as an 
epic in seven cantos; while among the dramatic works 
we find “The Duke’s Daughter, a tragedy”; “The Man 
in the Moon, a satirical allegory” ; “ King Saul, a tragedy ”; 
“ His Majesty the King, a comedy ” ; and last, but not by 
any means least, “ King Edward the Seventh, a tragedy.” 
Mr. Stedman is evidently a bold dramatist. “ King 
Edward the Seventh, a tragedy,” is quite too previous, not 
to say a trifle ungenerous. But we do not think that Mr. 
Stedman wishes anybody any harm, for we find that one of 
his poems, called “ The First Easter,” is “ dedicated, as a 
mark of manly affection and esteem, to th'e Dearest Old 
Gentleman in England.” Which shows that our author has a 
kind heart. Another poet sends us an “ epic poem in ten 
cantos and twenty rhapsodies,” which he calls “ The Epic 
of London.” On the title-page of his work he describes 
himself as “ Rowbotham, the Modem Homer.” Mr. 
Rowbotham is scarcely Homer, modem or otherwise. 
But there is something in his book, and we shall notice it 
more fully in a future issue. 


We print in our Correspondence column a letter on the 
subject of Women’s Suffrage from a Mr. E. W. Hendy. 
Mr. Hendy accepts the epithet which we applied last week 
to his like. He describes himself as “ one of the loose- 
witted male supporters of the woman-suffragist.” The 
description exactly fits him. Our reason for printing his 
letter, in spite of the impudence of its tone, is that it is a 
perfect example of the state of mind of the male suffra¬ 
gette. Our readers will observe that Mr. Hendy indulges 
himself in the “ ancient and fish-like ” device almost invari¬ 
ably adopted by the aggrieved correspondent- he refers 
to the “ young men on your staff." Further on he alludes 
to “ the young lions ’’ of The Academy. We have before 
now referred to the astonishing fact that the word “ young ” 
should be so constantly applied by stupid people as a term of 
reproach. Even if the writer of the article which Mr. Hendy 
disapproves of had been young, that would not in itself be 
anything against the article. He happens to be a middle- 
aged, married man and the father of a family. But that is 


neither here nor there ; the age of a writer is not of any 
consequence to any one except himself, and Mr. Hendy 
may take it from us that we have no boys writing on The 
Academy. We merely refer to the subject because the 
use of the term “ young ” as a word of reproach betrays at 
once to the practised eye the nature of the intellectual 
equipment of Mr. Hendy. He uses it because he thinks 
it is the thing that any one who writes a “ scathing ” letter 
to an editor always does. He thinks it is “ the thing to 
do.” In other words, he is a person whose opinion on any 
subject whatsoever is worth absolutely nothing at all. We 
shall not waste the time of our readers by attempting 
to give Mr. Hendy’s letter a detailed reply. If he has 
any sense he will find the answer to most of it in the 
notes which precede this one and in the article entitled 
“Socialism and Suffragitis,” which appears on p. 831 of our 
current issue. 


We will point to only one of the many absurdities of 
Mr. Hendy’s letter. He solemnly condemns our phrase, 
“ the gallantry which forbids tearing Molonies limb 
from limb,” thereby proving himself to be destitute of 
the smallest glimmering of sense of humour ; and he 
goes on to the old, old balderdash about men who do 
not shrink from “sentencing delicately nurtured women 
to solitary confinement for six weeks as common 
criminals.” What in the name of common sense 
has “delicate nurture” got to do with the matter? 
If a delicately nurtured woman commits a murder 
she is hung, and if she breaks the law in any other way 
it is not customary among Judges and juries to inquire 
into the nature of the food and drink which she habitu¬ 
ally consumes before visiting her with the penalties 
which attach to that breach of the law. In the case of 
those Suffragettes who, after every indulgence had been 
at first shown them, were finally sent to prison, it is 
notorious that they wished to go to prison, and raised 
shrill screams of rage against those kind-hearted people 
who endeavoured to save them from the consequences of 
their own folly and childish obstinacy. By the way, are 
the Suffragettes as a class delicately nurtured ? Our 
impression was that on their release from prison the 
etiquette was for their friends to “ stand ” them luncheon at 
Mr. Miles’s Vegetarian Restaurant, where they partake of 
nut cutlets, celery steak, and similar luxuries. If this is 
what Mr. Hendy calls “ delicate nurture,” we are not 
surprised that he is conscientiously and proudly pleased to 
call himself a loose-witted person. 


There is a feature in the French Section of the Anglo- 
French Exhibition at Olympia which should really be a 
lesson to Englishmen. This is the “ Collectivite Andre 
Delieux.” Here is an instance of genuine public-spirited¬ 
ness. M. Andre Delieux is a former Deputy of the French 
Chamber, and, we believe, an important personage at 
Boulogne. Having ascertained that the French ceramic 
exhibit was likely to be on a small scale, owing to lack of 
funds, and quite unworthy of one of the most interesting 
departments of modern French art, he has arranged, at a 
cost to himself of £12,000, for an elaborate show of 
French pottery-ware of all descriptions. M. Frantz 
Jourdain is the President of this “ Collectivity,” while the 
Vice-President is Taxile Doat, and M. D 61 ieux’s achieve¬ 
ment would be worthy of all praise if it were merely for 
the fact that he is thus instrumental in presenting Taxile 
Doat to the general English public. Taxile Doat is one 
of the greatest craftsmen that have ever lived. Incidentally, 
he is the only living artist who has a work exhibited at the 
British Museum. Mention this to the average Londoner 
and he will probably deny it, which shows how little 
people know of the British Museum. Taxile Doat is of 
the race of Benvenuto Cellini, and there has been no such 
ceramist in France, or in the world, since Palissy. Like 
Rodin, he worked for years at the National Porcelain 
Factory at Sevres. He is a Latin to the backbone, and 
his work has the quality of a Petrarch sonnet. 
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CIRCE’S ISLAND 

“ The isle itself lying low.” (Homer.) 

Like a hand-sheltered flame, white-cragged and low, 
Calm in the floating light, and endlessly 
Encircled by the unvintageable sea 
Is Circe’s hill sweet-smelling, where to and fro 
She moves by her great ageless web aglow 
With serpent-coloured tinctures. Among trees 
Poplars for toil, and red-stemmed cypresses 
By one hoof-dented pool for funerals grow. 

Uncooled by any fine-spun flake of cloud 
The island glows like metal, and though the loud 
Sea-mews and chattering sea-crows scream and cry 
Beside the falling tide, there stirs no word 
In all her daedal woods, no bubbling cry 
Of laughter from a timbrel-throated bird. 

M. Jourdain. 


CORPUS CHRISTI 

Come, dear heart 1 

The fields are white to harvest: come and see 
As in a glass the timeless mystery 
Of love, whereby we feed 
On God, our Bread indeed. 

Tom by the sickles, see Him share the smart 
Of travailing creation ; maimed, despised, 

Yet by true lovers the more dearly prized 
Because for us He lays his beauty down— 

Last toll paid by Perfection for our loss ! 

Trace on these fields the everlasting Cross, 

And o’er the stricken sheaves the Immortal Victim’s crown. 
From far horizons came a Voice that said, 

“ Lo ! from the hand of Death take thou thy daily bread 1 ” 
Then I, awakening, saw 
A splendour burning in the heart of things : 

The flame of living love, which lights the law 
Of mystic death that dowers the mystic birth. 

I knew the patient passion of the earth, 

Maternal, everlasting, whence there springs 
The Bread of Angels and the life of man. 

Now in each blade 

I, blind no longer, see 

The glory of God’s growth ; know it to be 

An earnest of the immemorial plan. 

Yea, I have understood 

How all things are one great oblation made : 

He on our altars ; we on the world’s Rood. 

Even as this corn, 

Earth-bom, 

We are snatched from the sod ; 

Reaped, ground to grist, 

Crushed and tormented in the mills of God, 

And offered at Life’s hands, a living Eucharist 1 

Evelyn Underhill. 


REVIEWS 

A FEAST OF GOOD THINGS 

The Cradle of the Deep. By Sir Frederick Treves, Bart. 

(Smith, Elder, 12s. net.) 

Never in all our experience have we found it so hard a 
task to write a review of any book as of this one—an 
equivocal statement, perhaps, at first sight. But the reason 
is simplicity itself : to write one must cease reading, and 
not to be reading “ The Cradle of the Deep ” when it lies 
open upon the table seems a woeful waste of time. We 
have read it from cover to cover—we have re-read it, and 
even as we write we are itching to read it again. A purist 
might grumble at instances of strange English, a certain 
vagueness as to the meaning of “ may ” and “ might,” or 
an almost Homeric use of the constant epithet, repetition 
of whole phrases, and other evidences of rapid writing. 
But these go for nothing in the pure delight of reading a 
volume which is not a guide, though it tells us all that a 
tourist needs to know—not a histoiy, though the figures of 
history flash through its pages, not phantom-like, but 
living human beings. In this book are the ripple of 
comedy, the solemn tramp of tragedy, and the mighty 
swing of epic all in one. It is fascinating, absorbing, 
astonishing. 

What is the secret of this charm, this holding power ? 
Other men have seen and known and loved the Spanish 
Main and the Islands of the West—and have written 
thereof. For four hundred years they have been the source 
of wonders and villainies and strange tales of adventure. 
They have been the battleground of nations ; for centuries 
the reek of battle has been wafted among them ; murder 
and sudden death, the black flag and the yellow, have been 
borne on their breezes, and scarce a single island of them 
all but has played its part in the whirligig of change. The 
footprints of history are trodden deep in these lands. Great 
towns have been founded—and blotted out. Great men 
have come and gone, and have left great deeds behind 
them. Both sea and land hold mighty dead, and mighty 
memories. 

All this we know, and surely there is no schoolboy with 
soul so dead that has not rejoiced in the names of Drake 
and Frobisher, and the rest—who has not felt secret 
aspirations to a career of piracy. Was it not only in 1904 
that an expedition set out from Southampton to seek a 
pirate’s treasure-hoard ? The glamour is there, and Sir 
Frederick Treves has realised it for us, by a very simple 
means—he lets the story tell itself. 

He has acknowledged the supremacy of its fascination ; 
he has allowed that fascination to take hold upon his own 
mind until every scene in the story was a reality—till all 
the forgotten details had arisen once more and filled the 
picture down to its least-considered corner. He has 
allowed his imagination to run riot among the scenes and 
the characters of his story, till in reading one is captured 
by the impression that the account is one of an eye¬ 
witness—of some one who has found the spring of eternal 

J outh that Ponce de Leon sought in vain, and who has 
ought with Drake, suffered wiih Raleigh, raided with 
Morgan ; who, in fact, “ had been, and seen,” and acted 
through the drama of all three hundred years without 
ever losing his sense of humour. 

That is the charm of the book. The personal note is 
never obtrusive. The brilliant, imaginative pictures are 
often enough fenced about with tangled chcvaux-de frisc 
of “ may,” and “ might,” and “ perhaps.” But you feci 
instinctively that it was so, and that, from the ‘purple-faced 
“carpender” with his mouth full of nails’ to Jenkins’s dog, 
there is not a jot of the whole story that is not gospel. 
The story of the annexation of Trinidad by Lord Duddeley 
is as fine a bit of comedy as we have read for many 
a long day—the pity is that it is too long for quotation 
in cxtenso : 

It must have been a picture to impress the “ salvage ” ; the 
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peer recumbent in the silent forest, with his stockinged feet 
projecting from under his cloak, with the family banner held 
over his head by a yawning ensign, while the guard stood around, 
their figures bulging at every point with blocks of iron pyrites. 

The description of the famous pitch lake of Trinidad, 
while it explodes the lurid romancing of many other writers, 
of whom Kingsley was not the least, is embodied in one of 
the most vivid figures possible : 

The sensation that walking upon this substance gave was no 
other than that of treading upon the flank of some immense 
beast, some Titanic mammoth lying prostrate in a swamp. The 
surface was black; it was dry and minutely wrinkled like an 
elephant’s skin ; it was blood-warm ; it was soft, and yielded to 
t he tread precisely as one would suppose that an acre of solid 
flesh would yield. The general impression was heightened by 
certain surface creases where the hide seemed to be turned in as 
it is in the folds behind an elephant’s ears. 

Moreover, the descriptions of Nevis as “ a Quakeress in 
the company of Spanish dancers ” shows the lively turn of 
phrase which greets us on every page. 

And if humour—would that we could find room for one- 
hundredth part of the merry tales and sayings which 
crowd upon one another—if humour plays its part, the red 
story of the buccaneers finds lurid exposition here. The 
death of Teach is a tale of terror, terrifically told : 

There was no time to fumble with pistols now. So they fought 

with cutlasses.They chased each other about the 

deck, stumbling across dead bodies, knocking down snarling 
men, who, clutched together, were fighting with knives. Ever 
through the mirk could be seen the buccaneer’s grinning teeth 
and evil eyes; ever above the hubbub ,and scuffling rose his 
murderous war-cry. Both were wounded, both breathless. 

At last Maynard, in defending himself from a terrific blow, 
had his sword-blade broken off at the hilt. Now was the pirate’s 
chance. He aimed a slash at Maynard. It fell short, and only 
hacked a few of his fingers off, for as the blow fell one of the 
sloop’s men brought down his cutlass upon the back of the 
buccaneer’s red neck, making a horrible wound, which might 
have been done by an executioner’s axe. Teach turned upon him 
and cut him to the deck. 

For the moment the current of the fight changed. The decks 
were very slippery from blood. Teach kicked off his shoes so 
as to get a better hold of the planks. Half-a dozen of the 
sloop’s men were against him now. He stood with his back to 
the bulwarks, a scarcely human figure. Panting horribly, he 
roared like a maddened bull. His dripping cutlass still held those 
he called dogs at bay. He had received twenty-five wounds, five 
of which were from bullets. Blood was streaming down his 
hairy chest. Blood-clots hung from his fantastic beard in place 
of the bows of ribbon. The muscles of his neck having been 
cut through, his head fell forward hideously. 

This is fighting! 

Another sort of horror is the horrible pathos of the 
lazaretto at Barbados, and to this the author does no less 
justice. One shudders as one reads. But the crowning 
passage in the whole book is, to our way of thinking, the 
description of desolate St. Pierre de Martinique, with its 
tragedy of “’ti’ Marie”—a figure of the author’s own 
creation, called into being by him to play out the tragedy 
of destruction ; and as Aladdin summoned the genie bv 
the power of an old lamp, so this pathetic figure is called 
up before our eyes from—an enamelled iron candlestick, 
which the author found among the.ruins! We do not 
remember to have encountered ever before a like feat of 
imagination, nor one which so impressed us with a sense 
of poignant reality. 

Fascinating, absorbing, astonishing !—thus only can we 
attempt to describe this book. In these days the West 
Indies are almost at our door. The busiest of us may at 
any time find himself able to make the swift journey 
thither in a short holiday. But we have not all such a 
wealth of imagination ; we do not all possess Sir Frederick 
Treves’s “perspective glass” to see into the past withal. 
And even though we may be endowed with this 
wealth of imagination, it were little short of idiocy 
to undertake the journey without this book; and though, 
again, we may never see these islands of romance— 
though we may never sail upon these pansy seas—we 
may see them here, and, meeting the writer half-way, we 


may witness in these pages the clash of empires and the 
strife of man and Nature, all in the quiet of our own homes. 
And lastly, let us say that of all the excellent photographs 
which illustrate the book—and they are not few—there is 
not one which fills a gap in the text. For too long we 
have been accustomed to picture-books with “letterpress” 
as an incidental accompaniment. This time the pictures 
are incidental. It is the book that matters. 


PRIVATE PAPERS • 

Parerga. By Canon Sheehan. (Longmans, 7s. 6d. net.) 

There appears to be a certain vogue for books of more 
or less desultory reflections ana almost ostentatious 
avoidance of form and sequence. Native wood-notes 
wild are sounded from suspiciously urban corners, till 
sometimes we wonder whether there is not a little less 
Nature than—well, art—in this careful effusion. Mr. A. C. 
Benson is a master, or a victim, of this sort, and the author 
of the present volume is no unskilful craftsman of the same 
school. 

For ourselves, we must confess that no recent work of 
the kind has afforded half the pure irradiation of delight 
that is flashed back from that singularly fine “ familiar ” 
book of the late Mr. Gissing’s, “The Private Papers of 
Henry Ryecroft.” That brief masterpiece, unaccountably 
neglected, is an almost perfect expression of a soul at rest 
and a mind at leisure. Wisely did the author decide that 
his reader should turn the last page with regret rather than 
with satiety. He saw well enough that a perfect work is 
necessarily a work that recognises limitations, and was 
better pleased to stir deeply than to cast widely. 

Canon Sheehan’s book has frequently reminded us of 
“ Henry Ryecroft.” He has adopted the same divisions, 
spring, summer,'etc., but he has not constrained his soul 
to the same limitations. Had his book been half as 
long it would have been twice as good, provided, of 
course, he possesses the rare gift of patient and judicious 
elimination. There are many good things here, and the 
things that are not very good bear an apologetic appear¬ 
ance of having been dragged in, seeming almost to protest— 
“ Really, it’s not our fault; we know we have no business 
here, but we were just lugged in willy-nilly. We feel our 

position very keenly.Pray overlook us. It’s 

all the showman’s fault.” So we are fain to pass by many 
pages of careful description—good enough, no doubt, in. 
its way—and get to the more serious business of the book. 
It is doubly unfortunate that we should be reminded of 
Mr. Gissing’s work, for that revealed a definite personality 
behind every thought, whereas “ Parerga ” bears evidence 
of no such unifying spirit. That is to say, Canon Sheehan’s 
book lacks the personal charm which it is Mr. Gissing’s 
chief and sufficient praise to share, though in lesser degree, 
with Lamb, De Quincey, and Montaigne. 

These cavils uttered, then, we are happy to be able to 
say that we welcome the book. There is in it much to 
stimulate appreciation, to provoke debate, and to confirm 
disdain. We love a man who shares, and thereby confirms 
(as Carlyle said), our scorn as well as our love. Canon 
Sheehan has an admirable contempt of contemptible 
things. He does not scruple to denounce the licence of 
the day, and refers with hearty approval to the Jewish law 
forbidding persons under thirty years of age to read the 
Song of Solomon. He would have an Index for youths 
and maidens under thirty, and would promptly include 
Boccaccio, Montaigne, Rabelais, and Shakespeare. Further 
he writes : 

There can be no greater proof of human insincerity and 
human inconsistency and human hypocrisy than to see such 
lavish and wholesale condemnation [is it so ?] poured out upon 
such writers as Flaubert, and Zola, and d’Annunzio, and 
Maupassant, whilst Chaucer and Shakespeare and Spenser are 
numbered amongst the classics. 

Now we agree that there is a deplorable licence permitted 
to the intellectually immature and incompetent. But does 
Canon Sheehan seriously suppose that many young people 
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will read Montaigne, Rabelais, or even Shakespeare for the 
sake of prurient pleasure, or that those reading them with 
a better purpose are likely to be contaminated by the inci¬ 
dental grossness? We ourselves, though we profoundly 
regret the current licence, would cheerfully contemplate the 
possibility of such contamination if fairly intelligent readers 
could only be induced to touch Shakespeare and Montaigne 
seriously ; while as for Rabelais, the idea of youth on the 
hunt for indecency enduring what must needs appear the 
portentous dulness and perplexity of Gargantua and Pan- 
tagruel is (if our author will forgive us) almost grotesque. 
Why should they trouble, when X, Y, and Z, who are 
publishing novels all the year round, will give them, with¬ 
out the sad distraction of genius, the same indecency? 
And has it never occurred to Canon Sheehan that a prurient 
mind can gain more base satisfaction from the police-court 
and divorce-court cases, reported with such loving fidelity 
and fulness by half-a-dozen newspapers of “ largest circu¬ 
lation ” ? We ourselves have ascribed the regrettable 
failure of the Tribune to the usual meagreness of its police 
reports. 

Canon Sheehan, however, has an objection to the author 
of Hamlet based on another ground—indeed on a tempera¬ 
mental aversion—nay, more—racial: 

. I suppose it is again the Celtic temperament—dreamy, cloud¬ 
riding, spiriiuelle —that holds in aversion the strong, earthy, lusty 
English spirit, so fully embodied in Shakespeare. 

He asks what it is more immediately that repels him in 
Shakespeare, and finds one valid reason why he cannot 
read him for pleasure is that be wrote for the stage, not 
for the closet. Another is found in the obscenity of the 
plays, which, he appears to think, forms Shakespeare’s 
chief surety of immortality. More serious is his objection 
to the “exclusively human element” in the poet. He 
declares that “ human nature in Shakespeare is not of the 
highest and holiest type,” and asserts the absence of 
“ abstractions,” great principles, and heroic dealing with 
life’s mysteries. He touches heedlessly that deadly 
explosive, the authorship of the plays, and finds no diffi¬ 
culty in imagining a Bacon or a Raleigh bringing to the 
theatre a manuscript composed (like Sir A. Helps’s moral 
essays) in the intervals of business, and asking Shakespeare 
to introduce it in his name : 

If the player (Shakespeare) were the author of the Shakespearian 
plays he had every motive to proclaim the fact. 

This, we submit, is an entirely false contention. Had 
Shakespeare every motive to advertise his authorship ? 
Suppose he lacked (living as he did before the twentieth 
century) our present general motive—the rank itch of 
notoriety I Suppose he simply didn’t care whether the 
fact of his genius were “ proclaimed ” or not, by any mouth 
whosesoever I To Canon Sheehan this seems impossible, 
as impossible as does the identification of the writer of 
Hamlet and the Sonnets, with the actor interested in 
the box-office and the purchase of houses. But to the 
Shakespeare we love to think of a Hamlet or Lear 
was no exhaustive outpouring; it was but the spray of a 
soul too great for such casual utterance—a soul magnificently 
incontinent—to which a play or a bargain in cattle were 
almost indifferent task-work. Hence the abundant care¬ 
lessness, the perversity, found in almost every play, when 
to a smaller man the achievement of flawlessness were but 
a matter of consuming industry and egoism. Why should 
Shakespeare advertise and exploit himself ? What should 
such a man do, who had communed with Iago and 
Desdemona, heard Ophelia’s last words to herself, seen 
Cressida’s falseness and Kent’s loyalty, and watched the poor 
last fumblings of Lear, but go back to the homely earth, 
occupied with the blessed healing triviality of the day, until 
he should rejoin bis kingdom of shadows ? And again, may 
it not have been that his usual (though not invariable) 
silence concerning life’s mysteries and the ways of Provi¬ 
dence was caused by his overpowering sense of these 
mysteries, and that he simply refused—noblest perverseness 
imaginable 1 —to bring God in five acts to an “ explanation ” 
of Himself after the fashion of Mr. Shaw, refused to bring 


holiest of sacred things into the clamour of plays written, 
as Canon Sheehan asserts, for the stage ? 

We are sorry to have devoted so much of this review to 
mere dissent, and beg leave to assure the reader that, had 
the book been trivial or unworthy, we should have dismissed 
it “ in few.” We have dealt a little fully with the author’s 
remarks on Shakespeare, which are at least frank and 
independent, if entirely wrong. But he has many pages 
of well-considered appreciation of Dante, Goethe, Carlyle, 
and Tennyson, to which the reader may confidently be 
recommended. Despite all criticism, it is a book that was 
well worth writing, and is decidedly worth reading. 


THE APPRECIATION OF PARIS 

Promenades dans Paris. By Georges Cain. (E. Flam- 
marion, 5f.) 

Dumas' Paris. By Francis Miltoun. (Sisleys, Limited, 
7s. 6d. net.) 

The people who have insisted in their different ways 
upon their affection for Paris are numerous—so numerous 
that with certain classes of Englishmen, including their 
women, it has become an involuntary and thoughtless 
method of speech to affirm their adoration of the French 
capital. Some of the people who do this are sincere, and 
even go further, and know why they are happy in Paris ; 
some are happy in Paris without knowing why—which is 
better ; and some, the majority, are not happy at all. But 
it has become an article of faith with these unfortunate 
last ones that in Paris they drink deep of the cup of 
pleasure, and they continue to proclaim this faith long 
after the overcharges at the large hotels, the overcrowding 
of the grand boulevard , and the overheating of the fashion¬ 
able restaurants have combined to make them in truth 
regard their visits to Paris as a bore. Those who are happy 
in Paris do not want either of the elementary works here 
noticed to assist them in their appreciation—whether they 
go to Paris for pleasure of the highest or lowest form, they 
will not find therein anything to inform them. If they 
have archaeological or literary vclleiles, they will know in 
all probability more than either book can tell them ; and 
if they have no such propensities, neither book will interest 
them. But both may be recommended to the notice of 
that numerous class of visitors to Paris who seem to have 
no desires to satisfy which Paris can satisfy for them in a 
particularly successful manner ; this being generally due to 
the limitations of their knowledge rather than to any 
default in what the city can provide. Those who go to 
Paris in May because they have been there before at the 
same date, who attend the Salon so as to compare the 
exhibition with the exhibition of the Royal Academy, who 
drop with fatigue in the attempt to inspect all the Italian 
pictures in the Louvre in one morning, who plod 
up and. down the Boulevard des Capucines “ seeing 
life,” who squash into Colombin’s to drink bad tea (it is 
bad tea), and who order nine courses for dinner at Voisin’s 
in the belief that in this way they will capture the respect 
of the head-waiter (a belief which they feel in their hearts 
is an unstable one), and who ultimately find that they are 
not gay—it is to these persons we recommend whichever 
of the two books they prefer. We write in no spirit of 
superiority concerning this large crowd, with so many of 
whom we have travelled from Victoria to the Gare du 
Nord, and have abode in the unsatisfactory caravansaries 
of the Rue de Rivoli and its vicinity. They show their 
excellent sense in being wearied of the routine which they 
set themselves to carry out, but no other is possible to 
them if they are to maintain what they consider their self- 
respect. Within the circle indicated they are at home. 
They know their way, they know approximately what 
everything will cost them, and they know that such 
Frenchmen as they come across will understand them ; 
they are not humiliated by having to show ignorance or 
surprise, and they sacrifice their aspirations towards a 
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more interesting holiday to the preservation of this curious 
ideal of dignity. If any one laughs at them it will be 
behind their backs, and the security from overt ridicule 
they elevate in their conversation into happiness, vowing 
that there is no city like Paris. Nevertheless, they want 
to do more than it lies on the surface to do, while the 
formal plans of the tourist’s guides do not appeal to them. 
They want to see some things for themselves. 

M. Georges Cain, and to a lesser degree Mr. Francis 
Miltoun, have a message for those who want a few 
objects for spending a holiday in Paris. These books 
tell of a way in which totally new interests may be 
taken in Paris by persons who do not and cannot know 
Paris as a native or a lengthy sojourner may know her. 
They show how it is not necessary to be either 
deeply read, or highly instructed, or very French to 
extract from a comparatively limited acquaintance with 
the city a great deal of enjoyment unhampered by the 
attentions of a guide, and giving only so much time to 
their investigations as they wish to spare from other 
things. M. Georges Cain is the director of the Musee 
Carnavalet, the Historical Museum of the Municipality 
of Paris, and his interesting little book consists of a 
series of plans for walking about Paris in such a way that 
places possessing some well-known historical connection 
may be viewed en route. He is the least pedantic of 
instructors. There is hardly a word about architectural 
orders in his easily-written chapters. Historical tradition 
is handed on as tradition ; thrice-told tales are much 
ignored, and pictures of very familiar scenes are omitted 
from a somewhat profuse collection of pretty or amusing 
illustrations. Not to be fatiguing has been the author’s 
evident object, and he is apparently as anxious about 
our muscles as about our wits, for his promenades, 
taking each chapter as a scheme for one walk, can 
rarely exceed a mile and a half in length; that 
mile and a half may generally be counted as starting 
from some such central spot as the Tour de St. Jacques, 
and to see the objects to which he calls attention during 
the walk might easily occupy less than an hour. In this 
leisurely manner he introduces us to many of the most 
interesting buildings in Paris. Some claim notice because 
of their age, and the reminder which their structure gives 
us of the bloody times when Burgundians or Lorrainers 
fought openly with the Crown for supremacy. Some 
attract by their connection with tremendous dramas—the 
Hotel de Sens, for example, at the corner of the Rue des 
Jaidins, where la Reine Margot, divorced from Henry IV., 
witnessed the assassination of her lover on the pavement 
below her window; and the Hotel d’Aubray, 12 Rue 
Charles V., where Madame de Brinvilliers planned her 
terrific crimes. Some have a literary association; they 
are the old houses of great writers—the places where 
Rabelais died, where Racine lived, and where Balzac and 
Dumas worked—or they are the scenes of famous episodes 
in fiction. And many of them appeal to the eye by their 
beauty. " II y a, parait-il, encore d’etonnants hotels 
dans le Marais ?” says the fashionable lady to the author 
in the beginning of the book, regretting at the same time 
that “ les maudites couturieres, et les modistes, et Ritz, et 
Rumpel . . . . et mon jour ” must prevent her from 
ever seeing these forgotten mansions. M. Cain shows 
us how near the Marais is, now that the Metropolitan has 
a station at St. Paul, and of all the little tours which he 
plans for his readers none will better repay performance 
than that which begins with a plunge behind the church 
of St. Gervais. In a moment, and with all the traffic of the 
Rue de Rivoli and the Rue St. Antoine roaring and 
humming above 11s, we are in an almost deserted quarter, 
where a struggling class fight quietly with poverty in 
streets still named after the precincts of a royal residence, 
and still preserving the gateways, the fa9ades, and some¬ 
times the entire structures of sixteenth and seventeenth 
century palaces. We strongly advise the English visitor 
who finds time hanging a little heavily on his hands to go 
out walking with M. Cain. And if he relishes what he 
sees, other books will help him to see more, for M. Cain’s 


omissions are sometimes a little arbitrary. Why, for 
example, when he has brought ns within a few yards of 
them upon one of his promenades, does he not insist upon 
our looking at the Hotel Fieubet, at the south-east corner 
of the Rue du Petit-Musc, or, most charming of all, the 
Hotel de Beauvais, in the Rue Francois Miron ? 

Mr. Francis Miltoun is not, like M. Cain, a scholar, an 
archaeologist, or an authority on his subject; and as a literaiy 
performance his book is a very small affair. Its scope is 
ill-defined ; much of its contents can only be described as 
stale ; his writing, often pretentious and involved, is some¬ 
times ungrammatical. How would he parse his second 
sentence ? 

Of the actual life of the people in the city of light and learning, 
from the times of Napoleon onward, one has to go to the fountain¬ 
head of written records, the acknowledged master-works in the 
language of the country itself, the reports and annuaires of various 
sociites, commissions, and what not, and collect therefrom such 
information as he finds may suit his purpose. 

And his proofs are carelessly corrected—for such misprints 
as “ Sordonne,” “ St. Beauve,” and “ Theodore de Bauville ” 
ought not to occur. The Paris of Dumas can mean either 
the Paris of Dumas’s time—that is, Paris from the year 
1822, when he arrived there, till the year 1870, when he 
died—or it can mean the Paris of his novels. Mr. Miltoun 
is sometimes writing with one scope in his mind’s eye 
and sometimes with the other, and his jumbling methods 
of presentation do not always make clear what he 
would be at. He owns about the middle of the 
book that it is impossible to form a precise topographical 
itinerary of the scenes of Dumas’s romances. This is 
true, but when he is treating the Paris of the novelist 
and not the Paris of the resident he does so with¬ 
out any plan whatever. There seems no reason 
why one quotation should be made more than another, 
why one historical reference should be given more than 
another, or why one illustration should be included more 
than another ; and in what conceivable way Dumas’s 
descriptions of the forest region around Crepy, of Calais, 
of Trouville, of Belle-Ile, of Blois, and so on, can be held 
part of Dumas’s Paris he does not trouble to explain. And 
yet we recommend the book to certain readers, because 
a perusal of it may stimulate them to walk the streets of 
Paris more intelligently, and so derive more genuine enjoy¬ 
ment from a stay in Paris than they now obtain ; while the 
sale of English translations of Dumas’s novels may be 
increased by the author’s ardent admiration of the great 
romancer; and, next to an increase of their sale in the 
original language, this is as fine a thing in the cause of 
gaiety as can well happen. No one should read Mr. 
Miltoun’s book if he knows Paris and Dumas, for its 
defaults will irritate him ; but in a man who knows neither 
it may undoubtedly rouse a desire to these ends and furnish 
an object for many agreeable little peregrinations. It must 
be put to Mr. Miltoun’s credit that his idea of seeing Paris 
from the point of view of a famous novelist is a happy 
one, as Paris is the scene of more splendid and read¬ 
able novels than any other city. But Dumas was not alto¬ 
gether a good novelist to select—or we may regard him as 
too good—in that his supply of material is too profuse for 
assimilation. The history of France has been enacted in 
Paris, and Dumas’s novels are written round the history of 
France from 1570 to 1790. To picture the Louvre, for 
example, as Dumas’s kings and queens, heroes and 
heroines saw it is to picture it almost from the time when 
the old fortress of Philip Augustus was demolished by 
Francis I., through all the constructions and additions 
planned by Catherine de Medicis, Henry IV., Richelieu, 
and Louis XIV. That magnificent publication, “ Paris a 
Travers les Ages” requires many large pages of print, 
pictures, and maps to explain the evolution of the Louvre, 
and no one can make us really understand what sort of a 
building Chicot, D’Artagnan, D’Harmental, and Maison- 
Rouge saw in their several generations without going over 
much of the same ground, a thing which it is impossible 
to do in any work written to serve as a handbook to the 
stroller. Mr. Miltoun saw the impossibility of living up to 
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his title, but has not met the difficulty by putting any 
limitations upon himself. If he had chosen Victor Hugo 
or Balzac as the inspiration of his work he would have 
been essaying a more possible task; if he had restricted 
his efforts in accordance with some comprehensible design 
he would have made a more useful book under the guise of 
Dumas’s Paris. 

The fascinations of Paris are so varied and obvious that 
the fact of any one of ordinary capacity for enjoyment, in 
whatever direction his bent may be, being bored there 
is rather distressing. That there are many such people is 
due to an exaggerated idea of what ought to be seen and 
known before Paris can be said to have revealed herself. 
We have all heard reports of the enormities which occur 
in the early morning in the cafes of Montmartre, a name 
which Mr. Francis Miltoun tells us means Mount of 
Martyrs ! Many people feel that it would be dangerous 
to venture into such places, and trusting implicitly to 
stories which are put into circulation by those who also 
have never been there, go to bed hours before they want to, 
thereby missing some unrefined amusement. In a similar 
way the idea is prevalent that to become familiar with 
old Paris, to understand the city well enough to prowl 
about its purlieus with an acquisitive mind, implies 
idiomatic knowledge of French, personal courage, and 
acquaintance with the literature, pictorial and scientific, 
of the subject Of course it is not possible to be an 
archmologist without archaeology, but it is in Paris quite 
easy to see the best examples of what the historian and 
antiquarian have to show us. And no better scheme for 
becoming familiar with these things can be recommended 
than the one Mr. Miltoun has suggested, though we are 
unable honestly to admire his book. Such romances 
as “ Notre Dame” and “Le Petit Parisien,” or any group of 
Dumas’s stories should be chosen and the scenes walked 
over. Much will be found missing, and the usual books of 
reference will supply the gaps, while what is there will 
repay the trouble taken, if only because that trouble need 
be so little. The Rue Visconti and the Cour de Rouen 
are but fifty paces from the Boulevard St. Germain, and 
the Rue Venise, the Rue Vieille du Temple, the Rue des 
Francs Bourgeois, and the Place des Vosges are all, like 
the Marais, within a few yards of the Rue de Rivoli. Many 
visitors to Paris would feel the time well occupied if they 
spent an occasional hour in the older parts of Paris with 
the definite desire to inspect some of her beauties. They 
would find their pleasure in their tea or their aperitif 
increased by such rambling. 


SPORT AND WAR 

Fox-hunting Recollections. By Sir Reginald Graham. 
(Eveleigh Nash, 10s. net.) 

The Condition of Hunters. By Nimrod. Edited by 
Frank Townend Barton. (John Lane, 10s. net.) 

The Story of the Guides. By Colonel G. J. Young- 
husband. (Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 7s. 6d. net.) 

There is always a difficulty in treating books upon Sport 
fairly, because the sportsman is seldom literary, and the 
man who drives a pen looks as impatiently upon the 
amateur who handles that unruly beast as does the 
knight of pigskin when he sees the penman mounted 
upon a noble but unappreciative Bucephalus. Here is 
Sir Reginald Graham, devoid of style almost to the 
point of indecency, cramming his pages with bald 
chronicles of old dog-foxes, found in the plantation, 
harried over the Snooksby Estate, and killed at Muffington 
Manour by the Fast Ladies, as he named his bitch pack. 
He drags in all the names of his fellow-riders, breakfast 
hosts, superlative dogs, and bony steeds; but, except a 
man have friends amongst these, the awkward pages will 


not bring them to him. And yet the enthusiasm, which 
cannot lure the meanest of the Muses to aid the writer’s 
desolation, has something taking about it. One is inclined 
to believe the author to be a good M.F.H. just because 
Pegasus will have none of him, and he sighs impotently 
that paper cannot give the view Hulloas, which ring in his 
ears so delightfully. Except for a few anecdotes of 
hounds, who retrieve the brush and carry it to their 
masters, of Charles Kingsley, Carlyle’s snappishness, and 
Mr. Henry Chaplin chasing, possibly, the ghost of 
Cobden, there is no interesting matter in the book. Yet 
is not fox-hunting itself, however feebly described, a 
subject of thrilling and entrancing interest ? The love 
and passion of generations of observant, keen-facultied 
men has passed into it. The power, nerve, justice, swift¬ 
ness, decision, determination, and good temper of the 
race has depended upon it, and even now, to some extent, 
does depend upon it, and that means, in brief, that most of 
English fame and power was graduated at that illiterate 
college. Yet Nimrod could write as well as ride, and few 
intelligent sons of Nimrod will be without his great opus 
now they can get it in a more perfect form. He hates 
trotting. It is bad for horses and dangerous. He dis¬ 
believes in summer grass, would arrange a short coat by 
management, and eschew clipping. He has wisdom in 
feed and fasting, and he is so positive about hot stables 
being good for condition that even his editor cries 
cave. The powers of mind and of pen carry the 
author easily through to the last thorough-pin and 
windfall, when his editor takes up the tale with 
split infinitive and veterinary soundness, and we end 
with Turner, fils, and his old illustrations pitifully 
reproduced, thus leaving the science of hunters with 
respect and regret. After all, are not Colonel Young- 
husband and all that he represents the result of this effort 
and study ? The Guides and their story make up a book 
which sets even the pulses of the sedentary tapping. 
Besides, Colonel Younghusband can tell the story, not 
perfectly, perhaps, but well. The Guides were the up-to- 
date, reformed, reasoned corps. Sir Henry Lawrence tried 
sense in soldiering, and the usual result followed. He made 
history. There is no art so conservatively historical as 
the military, and none which is so often ruined by too 
much emphasis laid upon that fact. The scientific reformer 
is always the man to get the decorations, and the anti¬ 
reformer and the mere rigid historian share the regrets 
between them. Lumsden comes in for his meed in this 
book, and if chapter v. alone were written the book would 
be worth its cost, for the story of Dilawur Khan is a fine 
tale in itself. 

Colonel Younghusband has abatements too. He should 
not write of “Roberts,” even though he writes compli¬ 
ment. Living people are not thus shortened outside the 
limits of the mess. And where is Hodson of Hodson’s 
Horse ? He is, when all is said, the best name the Guides 
have to speak. He is the man who, with one lieutenant 
and a hundred Sepoys, took the Princes of Delhi from 
Humayoon Taj, from the midst of six thousand armed 
followers. He is barely mentioned, and in only three 
affairs does the chronicler allude to that splendid and 
knightly officer. It is true he calls him the far-famed 
leader of Light Horse and so on, but there have been per¬ 
sistent attempts made to vilify a man whose reforms, sense, 
valour and success set all the envious blockheads mad with 
chagrin, and whose prowess made many big people feel 
small. Consequently a man of the Guides might have 
been a little more generous towards the man of the Guides, 
if only in despite of detractors. When this little grumbling 
is said the reviewer would be censorious indeed who did 
not find the story of the Guides a delectable one, and its 
moral is that good sport is the nurse of just, wise, and 
righteous war. Since we cannot have the officers we want 
and are proud to produce without the whoops and clatter 
of sport, then let us aim at being a nation of foxhunters— 
from the Prime Minister Tally-ho-ing his Suffragettes to the 
heir of the cabbage-barrow mounted on his father’s moke. 
And good hunting to them all 1 
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“CAN YOU NOT MANAGE?" 

In last week’s issue of The Academy we had occasion 
to notice a play of Mr. George Bernard Shaw entitled 
Getting Married. Our article was not flattering to Mr. 
Shaw’s play, the reason being that Getting Married appeared 
to 11s to be an undesirable work. Mr. Shaw appears to 
have read the article, and on Monday morning we received 
from him by special messenger the following extraordinary 
epistle : 

Dear Lord Alfred Douglas,— 

Who on earth have you been handing 
over your dramatic criticism to? Your man, 
who must have been frightfully drunk, has 
achieved the following startling libel: 

The waiter, disguised as a butler, told 
us, among other things, that his mother 
was very fond of men and was in the 
habit of bringing them home at night. 

For that statement, which I need hardly 
say is pure invention, you will have 
Vedrenne and Barker, Frederick Harrison, 
and Holman Clark (the actor concerned) 
demanding damages from “The Academy” 
at the rate of about £2,500 apiece. 

Can you not manage to volunteer in your 
next issue a withdrawal of the article ? As 
a rule, I do not like asking an editor to 
throw his contributor over; but when the 
contributor throws over the editor so out¬ 
rageously as in this case, I do not see what 
is to be done. 

I feel rather in a difficulty about it, because 
I do not know who the writer is; and am 
afraid that he may turn out to be some 
unfortunate friend of mine. Anyhow, since 

- let - in for £- damages 

and endless costs by a wild attack on-, 

there has been nothing quite so reckless as 
this article. 

You will see that the writer gives himself 
away hopelessly at the beginning by saying 
that he left the house at the end of twenty- 
live minutes. Later on he describes a scene 
which he did not wait for, and contrives to 
get both a libel and a flat mis-statement of 
fact into his reference. However, it is really 
this howler about the man’s mother which 
makes the article entirely indefensible. As 
you may not have seen the play, I should 
explain that what actually does happen is 
that the greengrocer who is in charge of the 
wedding breakfast describes certain esca¬ 
pades of his sister-in-law, who ran away 
from home several times. He adds that the 
men “brought her home the same night, and 
no harm done.” It is conceivable that a 
critic, if very drunk, might possibly have 
muddled this honestly in the way your man 
has done; but that does not make it any 
more defensible; and you can see how the 
gross coarseness of the blunder would affect 
a jury if the case came into Court. 

I suggest that the best and friendliest 
thing to do is to state in your next issue 
that since the sentence above quoted is a 
misdesoription, you feel bound to withdraw 
the whole article unreservedly. If you 
think well of this, or some equivalent 
course, you might let me have a line so 
that I may try and smooth matters. 

Yours faithfully, 

G. BERNARD SHAW. 

It is with extreme regret that we print the foregoing, but 
we do so in the interests of what we conceive to be fair 
play in matters of criticism. Mr. Shaw is a dramatic 
author who has lately received a very large share of atten¬ 
tion and praise. We ourselves have more than once 


expressed our high opinion of his powers and of some of 
his work. Yet the moment it becomes necessary to blame 
him he falls to charging our critic with drunkenness, and 
flings to the winds that sense of humour which has been 
the making of him. It was competent in Mr. Shaw to 
have “ replied” to our criticism in two ways. He could 
have discussed his own view of the play in the columns of 
this or another suitable journal. Or he could have sent us 
a plain intimation that he considered our criticism a libel 
upon himself, and that he would take steps accordingly. 
Mr. Shaw has seen fit to take an oblique course in the 
matter. He, poor man, is not libelled at all; but he is 
afraid that Messrs. Vedrenne and Barker, Mr. Frederick 
Harrison, and Mr. Holman Clark—by the way, he does not 
mention the Haymarket call-boy—have been libelled, and 
may demand damages from The Academy at the rate of 
about .£2,500 apiece. And, naturally, Mr. Shaw does not 
wish to see The Academy disbursing such handsome 
sums of money, even to his friends. So that, entirely in 
the interests of truth, righteousness, and peace, Mr. Shaw 
exclaims, “ Can you not manage to volunteer [the italic is 
Mr. Shaw’s] in your next issue a withdrawal of the 
article ? ” 

The Academy can manage nothing of the kind. The 
vision of the enormous treasury which awaits Messrs. 
Vedrenne and Barker, Mr. Frederick Harrison, and Mr. 
Holman Clark when they demand their £2,500 apiece is 
devoid of terrors for us, and in any case we have yet to 
learn the smooth and oily art of volunteering under threat. 

In reply to Mr. Bernard Shaw’s letter, the Editor of 
The Academy has written to him in the appended terms : 

Dear Mr. Bernard Shaw,— 

I received your letter this morning with 
the greatest surprise. I strongly resent the 
accusation of being drunk which you bring 
against the writer of the article. It seems to 
mo that it is characteristic of the feminine 
quality of your intellect, to which reference 
was made in the article, to make such an 
outrageous suggestion. As a matter of fact 
I wrote the article myself. If I misheard any 
particular sentence in the dialogue the error 
was, on your own showing, a very trifling 
one, and it is ludicrous to suggest that it is 
libellous. That part of the play which I heard 
simply teems with indecencies, and I should 
be delighted to go into the witness-box in any 
court and say so. You must be perfectly 
aware that I am not actuated by any malice 
towards you. You have had nothing but 
praise from “The Academy” during the 
whole time that I have edited it, and now 
on the first oocasion when I find it com¬ 
patible with my duty as a critic to find fault 
with you, you resort to the rather mean 
expedient of asking me to throw over a 
supposed contributor. I confess that I am 
surprised that a man of your intellectual 
attainments should exhibit such pettiness. 

You are at perfect liberty to tako what 
action you choose in the matter. My 
solicitors are Messrs. Arthur Newton and 
Co., 23, Great Marlborough Street. 

Yours faithfully, 

ALFRED DOUGLAS. 

From Mr. Shaw’s attitude in the matter we may learn 
two things—namely, that persons who venture to offer 
adverse criticisms at the “ Shavian ” shrine are necessarily 
sufferers from alcoholic excess, and that Mr. Shaw the 
Socialist has such a profound contempt for the conventions 
that when he is admonished he must needs run squeaking 
in the direction of the law-courts. We have a pleasant 
picture of him holding on to the coat-tails of Messrs. 
Vedrenne and Barker and Mr. Holman Clark, and begging 
them for the love he bears The Academy not to demand 
their £2,500 apiece, but rather to allow us to manage to 
volunteer a withdrawal of the article. The Superman 
grins at us here with a vengeance. 
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SOCIALISM AND SUFFRAGITIS 

Last Sunday we had the pleasure of attending (for about 
ten minutes) a Suffragist meeting in one of our London 
parks. A middle-aged lady, with little or no neck, a 
raucous voice, and a face which presented all the appear¬ 
ance of having been recently sat upon, harangued a small 
crowd from a large van, while two other ladies of gaunt 
and melancholy aspect sat behind her and seemed to give 
promise of more talk to follow. The small crowd listened 
with more or less “respectful attention” to the not very 
inspiring address. At a given moment a gentleman among 
the audience interjected the word “ Rubbish! ” in a 
loud, firm voice, whereupon the lady in the van replied 
with sparkling readiness, “ Here is a gentleman who is 
telling us his own name ; I am glad to make your acquaint¬ 
ance, Mr. Rubbish.” After hearing this brilliant repartee 
we were mentally reminded that the halfpenny papers had 
informed us that the Suffragettes had acquired the art of 
“ holding their own at a public meeting,” and we were 
duly impressed. Shortly afterwards another gentleman’s 
feelings got the better of him and found expression. He 
ejaculated the word “ Rot 1 ” The lady with the bull-neck 
did not hesitate for a moment, turning sharply round in 
the direction of the voice, she said : “ Here is another 
gentleman who is telling us his name, I am glad to make 
your acquaintance, Mr. Rot,” or words to that effect. At 
this point in the proceedings we left murmuring to our¬ 
selves the words of a certain downtrodden, unemancipated 
woman who would undoubtedly have incurred the scorn 
and contempt of the “ advanced ” and enlightened females 
in the “ Van of Progress : ” 

Woman was made for man's delight; 

Charm, O woman, be not afraid ! 

His shadow by day, his moon by night, 

Woman was made. 

Her strength with weakness is overlaid; 

Meek compliances veil her might; 

Him she stays, by whom she is stayed. 

World-wide champion of truth and right, 

Hope in gloom and in danger aid, 

Tender and faithful, ruddy and white, 

Woman was made. 

We felt distressed to think that poor, dull, enslaved, 
unenlightened Christina Rossetti had not lived long enough 
to benefit by the modern discoveries as to the true mission 
of women in this rapidly improving world of ours. 

No doubt we shall be reminded that kind hearts may 
beat beneath bull-necks and simple faith flourish behind 
raucous voices. We readily admit it; and, meditating on 
these things, we have been led to the conclusion that the 
Suffragette is a natural phenomenon that must not be 
brushed contemptuously aside. She has a meaning, and 
there must be a reason for her existence. Even the 
Suffragette is a woman ; and, being a woman, whether 
she knows it or not she is engaged in the process of. 
rharming some one. In the "face of universal disgust 
and reprobation from man she simply could not exist. 
It is men, therefore, who are responsible for the Suffra¬ 
gette. We have the sort of women we deserve. We 
deserve the Suffragette, and we have got her. Let us 
endeavour to be worthy of something better and we 
may lose her again ; but it all depends on man. 
Suffragitis, the disease, is intimately connected with 
Socialism. Looked at carefully, they seem to be funda¬ 
mentally the same. In both cases there is a violent and 
unreasoning revolt against the established order of things— 
the order of Nature, the order of God. Socialists in 
England have exhausted every species of argument; 
word by word, fallacy by fallacy, false conclusion by" false 
conclusion, they have been answered and routed. There’.is 


not an argument they have advanced which has not been 
shown many times to be fallacious, not a conclusion they 
have come to which has not been, over and over again, 
proved to be erroneous. Doggedly and patiently they 
have been followed and answered on every point. But the 
Socialist, like the woman, is not guided by reason. He 
cares nothing for reason ; he has a blind instinct that he is 
right, and to attain his ends he will as readily deceive himself 
as he will deceive others. He has, in short, a feminine 
intellect. We pointed it out last week in the case of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, and Mr. Shaw undoubtedly has more brains 
than any of the other Socialists in this country. It is the 
Socialists then who are responsible for the Suffragettes, 
just as they are responsible for a certain class of literature 
of which Mr. Shaw’s plays are the highest type and Mr. 
Chesterton’s essays a very much lower one. We have 
been assured by a Socialist friend of ours that Mr. Chesterton 
is a great writer, and that a recent review in The Academy 
did not do him justice, and we were recommended to read a 
book by him called“ Heretics.” We picked it upand opened 
it by chance at a chapter called “ Smart Novelists and the 
Smart Set.” We have rarely read anything more patently 
foolish. It is foolish because it has obviously been written 
with a view to “ charming ” Socialists. The object of the 
chapter is to flatter the lower classes (we use the words in 
a perfectly inoffensive sense) by informing them that it is 
from the masses that all good things have come, and that 
gentlemen are not worth considering. Now if it be, as it 
undoubtedly is, foolish and snobbish for a man of birth to 
write or say that no good thing can come out of a man who is 
not of gentle birth, surely it is equally foolish and snobbish for 
a man of no birth to say that no good thing can come out of 
a gentleman. We shall not be at the pains of confuting 
Mr. Chesterton’s ridiculous nonsense by quoting the names 
of all the great men who have been gentlemen. We 
might fill a dozen columns of this paper with poets and 
men of letters alone. He has spared us the trouble. In 
this very chapter in which he makes the foolish and 
snobbish attempt to belittle English gentlemen he names, 
with praiseworthy enthusiasm, Grenville, Raleigh, Essex, 
Philip Sydney, and Nelson. What were these men if they 
were not English gentlemen ? We shall content ourselves 
with pointing out the positive and undeniable fact that by 
far the great majority of great English poets have been 
gentlemen by birth, and proud of it. The Socialists may 
not be “ charmed ” by hearing this home truth, but as we 
don’t write to charm Socialists that will not trouble us. 
Mr. Chesterton concludes this monumentably silly chapter 
by a reference to Dickens. The last sentence runs as 
follows : 

Dickens, the greatest of whose glories was that he could 
not describe a gentleman. 

It would be just as sensible to say of a great pianist: He 
played Chopin and Beethoven superbly, he was unequalled 
as a performer of Brahms and Mendelssohn, but the 
greatest of his glories was that he was utterly unable to do 
anything at all with Bach. To such follies and insanities 
have Socialists brought us ; they have called forth the 
“ literature ” of Mr. Chesterton, and they have created the 
Suffragette. To get rid of these things we must get rid of 
the Socialists. They are blighting and spoiling all that is 
fine and noble and lovely in this country. Their influence 
is everywhere, even the Church is infected with it. Some 
of those who possess the finest intellects and lead the 
saintliest lives among our clergy have been duped into 
acquiescence with and approval of a party one of whose 
avowed ends is the utter destruction of Christianity. It is 
a thing to make angels weep. 
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BROAD AND “LONG” 

We have heard of a small boy who said that Edison 
invented the pornograph, and we have heard of a dignitary 
of the Church who said that a certain drunken squire’s 
stories were as broad as they were long. Before us at the 
moment we have two volumes, both of them novels, and 
both of them published by Mr. John Long. We do not 
wish to suggest that Mr. John Long invented the porno- 
graph, but we have reason for pointing out that the stories 
published by Mr. Long are beginning to be very broad 
indeed. The question as to how far a novelist in his pursuit 
of Art may go, and how far a publisher in his pursuit of 
money may go, is an old one. And, like most old questions, 
it is capable of being answered in quite a number of 
different ways. There are persons who will tell us that 
Art has nothing to do with morals and morals nothing 
tp do with Art. On the other hand, there are persons who 
tell us, and tell us very wisely, that Art in its essence is that 
which makes for morality and that which is decent and of 
good report. For our own part we shall go the length of 
asserting that if Art is a thing apart from morality, it ought 
most certainly to be a thing apart from immorality; and 
that being so, it is our painful duty to tax Mr. John Long 
with the publication of undesirable books. In dealing 
with these difficult points, it has hitherto been customary 
to throw the chief blame upon the author or literary 
principal in an unpleasant venture. You put your author 
up and you admonish him pretty straightly. Meanwhile the 
publisher or commercial principal in the venture sat at 
home and rubbed his knuckles with glee, for that the 
money was rolling in. We have come to the conclusion, 
for reasons which we shall not now enlarge upon, that 
the publisher’s turn has come round. Mr. Long publishes 
and sends to us in one week “ Five Nights,” by Victoria 
Cross, and “ Keepers of the House,” by Cosmo Hamilton. 
We do not wish exactly to put Mr. Cosmo Hamilton on 
the same bad eminence as Miss Victoria Cross. And Mr. 
Hamilton must not take what we may have to say about 
Miss Cross as personal to himself. But we assume that Mr. 
John Long publishes Mr. Hamilton’s novel, that is to say, 
for precisely the same reason as he publishes the work of 
Miss Cross. Now let us look at this “ Five Nights.” 
From the point of view of the people who rush after Miss 
Cross’s work it begins in the most chill and disappointing 
way:— 

It was just striking three as I came up the companion-stairs on 
to the deck of the Cottage City into the clear topaz light of a June 
morning in Alaska : light that had not failed through all the night, 
for in this far northern latitude the sun only just dips beneath the 
horizon at midnight for an hour, leaving all the earth and sky 
still bathed in limpid yellow light gently paling at that mystic 
time and glowing to its full glory again as the sun rises above 
the rim. 

Our steamer had left the open sea and entered the Taku Inlet, 
and we were steaming very slowly up it, surrounded on every 
side by great glittering blocks of ice, flashing in the sunshine as 
they floated by on the buoyant blue water. How blue it was, the 
colouring of sea and sky I Both were so vividly blue, the note 
of each so deep, so intense, one seemed almost intoxicated with 
colour. I stepped to the vessel’s side, then made my way forward 
and stood there ; I, the lover of the East, dazzled by the beauty 
of the North 1 The marvellous picture before me was painted in 
but three colours—blue, gold, and white. 

Our author proceeds in this cooling manner for many 
pages. You feel that she can see and that she can write 
with some skill, and we are pleased to give her credit 
accordingly. But after the first chapter—faugh I Miss 
Cross lets herself go, and there is probably not a single 
page which we could print in extenso in these columns. 
First in the name of Art, and then in the name of Love, 
Miss Cross deliberately overrides all the basic conventions 
with regard to the relationship between man and woman, 
and she does it in the most brazen, unblushing, and impu¬ 
dent manner. There can be no denying the cleverness of 
the thing, nor should we be disposed to deny to Miss Cross 
a considerable insight, a considerable knowledge, of human 
ndture and of human passion. But we have no hesitation 


in pronouncing “ Five Nights ” to be a wicked and 
unregenerate book, and we say that Mr. John Long 
is exceedingly ill-advised in publishing it. We believe 
that if the police made a raid on Mr. Long’s premises 
and confiscated such copies of this book as they 
might happen to find there they would be well within 
their function. Twenty years ago they would have done 
it, and, so far as we are aware, the law about these things 
has not been changed in those twenty years. The case of 
Mr. Cosmo Hamilton is happily not by any means such a 
bad one. Mr. Hamilton hangs the interest of his novel on 
an infinitely delicate question, albeit that the question 
would never arise among sane people. We believe 
that Mr. Hamilton could have written quite as good 
a novel, and “Keepers of the House” is a good 
novel, without the aid of his delicate interest. His 
method of solving the problem which he puts forward 
is the salesman’s method. He has set forth his solution 
delicately, but he could have given us a more satisfactory 
and noble solution. In that case possibly Mr. John Long 
might not have set such store by the book, but it would 
have been a better book. Mr. Hamilton is further possessed 
of an unhappy knack of making his characters more or less 
recognisable. We do not say that this is improper, though 
it must be unpleasant for the persons concerned, some of 
whom are altogether innocent and well-meaning people 
who do not move in Mr. Hamilton’s circle, and have never 
done him any harm. In the main, however, Mr. Hamilton 
is improving. He has a fuller sense of the capabilities of 
the fictional convention than used to be his wont. He 
writes crisply, brightly, and without unpleasant effort, and 
he eschews padding—for which mercies we should be 
profoundly grateful. Finally, we should like to say that in 
view of Mr. Long’s position in the publishing trade it 
seems to us that he can well afford to dispense with his 
elegant pomographists. In any case, he might at once dis¬ 
pense with Miss Victoria Cross, and we see no reason why 
Mr. Hubert Wales should not follow. It is not good for a 
publishing house to get its imprimalut besmirched with the 
improprieties. There is a publishing house in London whose 
name once stood, rightly or wrongly, for objectionableness. 
That firm saw the error of its ways, and threw out its wicked 
authors. The result has been highly satisfactory from the 
point of view of mere pounds, shillings, and pence. Mr. 
John Long cannot be aware of what he is doing for 
himself. If he goes on at his present pace books with 
“ John Long ” on the title-page will be prejudged to be of 
a certain character. The public at large—and even the 
wickeder sections of the public at large—are still of a 
prudish disposition, and they will always remain of a 
prudish disposition, because such a disposition is essential 
to their own protection. Books like “ Five Nights ” may 
sell in a flaring sort of way for a season, but you cannot 
maintain the publishing business on them, inasmuch as 
they are rotten, and when you build on rottenness you are 
bound to come down. There is a common impression 
abroad that publishers do not possess souls. We try not 
to be of that way of thinking. We believe that Mr. Losg 
has a soul, and that he believes himself that he has a soul. 
If he would save that soul in this world, let alone the next, 
he should bid a fond adidu to the publication of books of 
the “ Five Nights ” order. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
SALONS 

It is generally recognised that, with few exceptions—so 
few that they may be counted on the fingers erf one hand— 
the pictures at the Salon are, first and foremost, Salon 
pictures. My observation does not enable me to state 
whether, as a general rule, pictures exhibited at the London 
Academy are painted solely with a view to exhibition at 
the Academy, as is the case with the French Salons and 
the pictures exhibited there. What has always atruck 
me at the Royal Academy is that in eaeh room there la 
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apparently one good picture, the work of an artist who is 
clearly on excellent terms with the Hanging Committee, 
and that the other pictures that immediately surround it 
have been selected and placed there not wholly because 
they are good pictures, but because they have just the 
qualities, or lack of qualities, which permit them to 
serve to perfection as repoussoirs —in other words, their 
mediocrity enhances the good or merely sensational 
qualities of the central masterpiece. This, no doubt, is 
an excellent system to adopt from the point of view of the 
Press critics, and of a section, at least, of the purchasing 
public. It should tend to keep up prices, especially if 
these are already unnaturally inflated, and no doubt that 
is an excellent thing in the long run for the artist’s pro¬ 
fession as a whole. Rising painters, or those who profess 
independent ideas, may feel somewhat aggrieved, but the 
remedy lies in the former climbing as quickly as may be 
to within the Hanging circle, while the latter, like all 
originally-minded people, have only themselves to thank 
if they miss the official recognition which they despise in 
one, breath and clamour for in another. It is so easy in 
this world to be let alone on the condition of letting 
others alone. There is no lack of showrooms for painters 
or anybody else. 

At the Salon this method of hanging is not so noticeable, 
but without any doubt the painter who wishes to have a 
success at the Salon starts in from the beginning with this 
idea mainly in his mind, that what is to inspire him are not 
the noblest principles of his art, but the special conditions 
of the Salon. He is painting in much the same way as a 
scene-painter ; he must take into serious consideration the 
special lighting conditions of the Salon, just as the scene- 
painter has to remember all that the interposition of foot¬ 
lights between his work and the audience of a theatre 
means to the general effect. The Salon painter wants to 
produce something which will startle and attract even when 
surrounded by other pictures, the painters of which have 
just the same ambition. So he selects, if not always, at 
any rate on those special occasions when he wants to make 
a great Salon effort, enormous canvases and enormous 
subjects, gigantic anecdotes, fails divers treated at inor¬ 
dinate length and breadU), ghastly legends painted much 
larger than life, and making a shocking appeal to common 
imaginations which are sufficiently healthy to be only 
affected by the morbid when it is taken in draughts by the 
gallon. The need of outflaring everybody else has 
proved a terrible curse to the painter who habitually 
exhibits at the Salon. It explains why the Salon has, on 
the whole, been more baneful than profitable to French art. 
A Salon picture has a stamp of its own. This stamp 
extends even to the frame, for the frame is expected to 
help out the canvas with a blare and a blaze of its own. 
There are portraits by Bonnat (notably that exhibited by 
this painter at the Artistes Franfais this year of M. Daniel 
Guestier), which for tinselled noisiness suggest the external 
setting of a merry-go-round at a fair. Carolus Duran also 
sins in the respect of Dutch metal and brillantine. The 
painters of still life are not a whit better. Their rhodo¬ 
dendrons are all “ roaring-dandrums.” The trail of the 
“ Salon picture ” is over them all. This is one of the first 
points to bear in mind in considering the psychology of the 
Paris Salons. 

The French painters who habitually exhibit at these 
Salons have, however, an acknowledged inspiration which 
is not purely aesthetic. In France it is seldom that the 
painter does not pose as a seer, a prophet, a thinker. He 
is almost certain to have a theory, not only of Art, but of 
Life. He moves within, or without, the circle of tradition, 
but in either case he does so officially. He may, or 
may not, belong to a party or a school, but he is never 
without a uniform, a shibboleth, or a formula. He is for or 
against the government either of France or of the universe. 
Whatever his creed may be, he is the high priest of it. 
Sooner or later his widely ranging ideas seek expression in 
his pictures. For instance, there comes a moment—a psy¬ 
chological moment-—in the lives of most, if not of all, French 
painters who have the run of the two Salons when they 


feel it incumbent on them to depict Our Lord either in a 
workman’s blouse or a bowler-hat. Lhermitte, who went 
through this crisis a couple of years ago, is still only con¬ 
valescent, for his group of a peasant mother seated in 
a field, suckling a child, with relatives looking on, has had 
a narrow escape of being a Holy Family. Other painters, 
whose names I have no wish to record, supply this year’s 
Salons with examples of this theological and pathological 
symptom. 

Theology at the Salons is of two sorts. It is either conser¬ 
vative or progressist. Progressist theology is the more 
official of the two. That is the nuance of the Republic. It 
carries with it eventually the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour, election to the Institute, and in the meanwhile 
orders to decorate provincial town-halls. I have never 
observed any Protestant manifestation at either Salon. Nor 
does Judaism obtrude. Neither the example of Rembrandt 
nor that of Mr. Rothenstein is repeated, at least to my 
knowledge. Jews are hung, of course, at both Salons (on 
the walls merely), but they do not attempt to proselytise, as 
in England. One of the most interesting pictures of the 
year at the Beaux Arts is that by M. Sarluis, 11 Florentin,” 
the portrait of an Italian youth which might easily have 
been by one of the great Venetians, and proves M. Sarluis to 
be an artist in the highest acceptation of the word, inspired 
by those noble traditions which the modern dauber is at 
war with. No need to seek a psychological explanation of 
his work. He is, with Louis Anquetin, one of the few to 
whom the question of technique has presented itself in 
much the same way as it did to Titian, Reynolds, and 
Turner. The progressist theologian of the Paris Salons is 
mostly a bit of an Anarchist, but from the New Testament 
point of view and that of Herbert Spencer only. The 
divine workman, whom he loves to depict, gesticulates, but 
does not hit anybody in the eye. His ultimate apotheosis 
in a bowler-hat is tragic without being turbulent. 

Of the conservative theologian there is hardly a trace 
left A couple of years ago he was still in robust health. 
Enormous canvases, representing scenes from the lives of 
the saints, and destined for cathedrals and churches, figured 
regularly at the Artistes Fran9ais, not adding much, I am 
sorry to say, to the artistic value of the exhibition. All that 
is over now. The separation of Church and State has 
suppressed the ecclesiastical note of the Old Salon. At 
the Beaux Arts it had never been known. Cardinal Logue, 
who has recently been predicting the early dissolution of 
the British Empire, should note this writing on the wall. 
Dissolution, even more so than charity, may begin nearer 
home than his Eminence anticipates. The Church has 
been to all intents and purposes expelled from the Salon, 
which was formerly one of its strongholds. Not a Cardinal 
to be seen ; only one poor little Bishop, looking very blue 
(name of Herrscher). It must be admitted that French 
ecclesiastical painting, like French ecclesiastical archi¬ 
tecture of modem times, is quite hideous. It seems never 
to have escaped from the awful spell which Louis Philippe 
and the Romantics threw over it. For over half a century 
it has been dead, and its burial was imperative. 

From theology the French painter sometimes turns to 
politics. He is, as a rule, a Socialist, with a primitive and 
pathethic admiration for the labourer. The dirtier the 
workman, the uglier, the more ill-shapen and uncouth, the 
more the political painter likes him. He tries with all his 
might to make us believe that a scavenger is the noblest 
work of God. It is to be noticed, however, that the French 
painter, when passing through this psychological crisis, is 
generally afflicted with a very wooden style, and that his 
colour is opaque and dull. There is something dunce¬ 
like .about the whole performance, both from inside and 
out. One is conscious of an absence of humour, and it is 
evident that the painter cannot perceive that the depict- 
ment of scarecrows on an heroic scale is in any way 
ridiculous. This year Paul Renouard in his “ Vision ” has 
made a weak effort to arouse interest in the famous 
“Affaire.” It is incredible that such a silly political 
pamphlet as is this badly-painted picture should have been 
submitted to the inspection of the public that frequents 
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the Salon o£ the Beaux Arts, more especially as the 
President, M. Roll, thought proper to exclude M. Baffler’s 
inoffensive medallion of General Mercier, after it had 
been accepted and placed. But there you have the true 
psychology of French painters when the political demon 
has seized hold of them. 

No need to analyse the psychology of M. Jean Paul 
Laurens when he started in to stagger humanity with his 
great allegorical picture concerning (apparently) Beethoven. 
Jean Veber’s “ La Guingette,” which is to be hung as a 
mural decoration at the Hotel de Ville, would disgrace, 
both for execution and conception, the pavement of the 
Old Brompton Road. That is all that can be said about 
this unique specimen of Salon humour from the psycho¬ 
logical or any other point of view; but to conceive any 
idea of the psychological inspiration of Jean Paul Laurens’ 
“ Beethoven,” which, like Veber’s “ Guingette,” is genre 
(though not humorous genre), one must try to think of the 
nightmare that would result from an unsuccessful effort 
to digest at one go all tke back-numbers of the Monde 
IUuslre. 

Rowland Strong. 


“THE THRESHOLD OF MUSIC” 

A change has passed over the mental attitude ot our 
countrymen with regard to music in the last ten or twenty 
years. It is a change which was experienced in more 
artistically-favoured countries a good deal earlier. Music 
has passed from the position of a highly-specialised subject, 
understood only by those who practise it, and more or less 
reserved for the entertainment of those who, without 
understanding it, can afford to pay for it, into a matter of 
common interest. Concerts are no longer the privilege of 
the few. The City clerk drops in to Queen’s Hall to hear 
Beethoven; the daily paper is incomplete without a 
column on music; and a competitive festival arouses as 
much excitement in the provincial town as a by-election. 
It is obviously of no small importance to see in what 
direction this new interest tends, as well from the social 
and economic standpoint as from the artistic one. The 
question what kind of a force music can become in the life 
of a people has not been fully answered, because music in 
the sense in which we speak of it to-day—music as 
emotional expression through the medium of pure sounds 
in combination—has not yet had time to prove its influence 
upon the popular mind. Its possibilities can scarcely be 
grasped by its ardent followers. Within our own life¬ 
time we have seen rules which were imagined to be the 
first principles of the art proved to be merely the leading- 
strings with which the child was being taught to walk ; and 
in listening to modern compositions we are often inclined 
to think that the child’s walk without leading-strings is 
none of the steadiest. Our music is very young ; perhaps 
that is why it is so attractive. Will it be as interesting 
when it grows older ? What place will it assume in social 
life ; and, if it sinks deep into the affections of the people, 
what will be its outcome in habits of thought and manners ? 

These questions are suggested by the survey of the position 
of music which Mr. William Wallace gives us in his book, 
“TheThreshold of Music” (Macmillan). The author’s object 
is to trace the growth of the musical sense, incidentally to 
account for the extraordinarily rapid growth of the last two 
centuries, and from the story of the art to draw some 
deductions as to its future. He is a believer in its possi¬ 
bilities to the point of claiming that its “ usefulness ” is 
still to be made clear. He even seems to suggest that a 
“ usefulness,” hitherto unsuspected, that is outside the 
artistic usefulness as a means for the expression of beauty 
is to be discovered for music. But whether this be so or 
not, the mast to which he nails his colours is this : 

I firmly believe the third part of music is yet to come forth, 
whereby its meaning is made clear and its ethics established 
under a new dispensation. 

There is an exhilarating atmosphere of optimism about the 
preliminary chapter which- encourages the reader to plurtge 


into the historical survey which follows. Mr. Wallaee has 
not much to say as to the origin of the musical sense. His 
own suggestion is the old one of mimicry. He shows 
the contradiction into which Darwin was led in asserting 
that: 

Neither the enjoyment nor the capacity of producing musical 
notes are faculties of the least use to man in reference to his 
daily habits of life, 

while he attributed its origin to the necessity for “ charm¬ 
ing the opposite sex.” Mr. Wallace does not mention 
Herbert Spencer’s refutation of Darwin’s doctrine or the 
controversy which Spencer’s theory of music as arising 
from excited speech called forth. But to the reader 
impatient to arrive at conclusions affecting the art of 
to-day this is no great loss. He follows the author with 
unabated interest through the summary of the history of 
musical development which follows. We cannot always 
accept the author’s judgments ; for example, when he says 
that : 

We cannot say that [Palestrina’s] musical faculty was as 
delicate and responsive as that of Monteverde, 

we feel that he must have some definition of his own for the 
term “ musical faculty.” The ordinary definition as the 
power of appreciating beauty of sounds individually and 
in their relations to one another cannot be his unless he 
has accidentally reversed the two names, for this faculty 
Palestrina possessed in an extraordinary degree, and we 
can leave him that virtue without disparaging the daring 
spirit and the keen sense of dramatic appropriateness 
which made Monteverde’s work a new gospel. With this 
must be placed the curious assumption of a later chapter 
that: 

We have no means of knowing, till Bach's time, or even later, 
as some would insist, whether the musical idea was actually 
“ heard ” in the mind, as modern composers hear it, before it was 
committed to paper, or whether it was “ worked out ’’ by some 
rule-of-thumb method. 

Our means of knowing is the same as with modern com¬ 
position—by results. Much sixteenth-century music was 
obviously unheard by the composer, just as much modern 
orchestration can be identified as “ paper ” work, but if 
Mr. Wallace can convince us that the “ Missa Papae 
Marcellae” was “worked out ” by rule-of-thumb, then he 
will prove conclusively that mere theory can produce art 
ot imperishable beauty. This is an instance, and there are 
others, where one feels that the author’s generally sound 
and always fearless judgment is warped by certain small 
prejudices. The arrival of Monteverde on the scene calls 
forth a diatribe against “ theorists ” and “ fumbling peda¬ 
gogues,” and retrograde influences—things which really 
count for so little nowadays that they are scarcely worth 
his powder. The phrase a “ sound musical education ” 
seems to cause him peculiar irritation, if we may judge 
from the number of times he repeats it in inverted commas. 
No one would grudge him the wasted ammunition if the 
habit of firing at such things did not detract from the 
author’s position of authority. But it does. There is 
much that is valuable, for instance, in his estimate of the 
position of Haydn and Mozart, and yet the pages which 
are occupied with them are sufficiently coloured with this 
dislike of “ sound musical education ” to make their value 
considerably discounted by many readers. 

In the final chapters the mental ingredients (if the term 
is admissible) which have led to the development of the 
musical sense are discussed in connection with history as it 
has been set forth. The contributions of “ predisposition” 
heredity, the theory of “latency” are considered and 
weighed, and the rapid growth of technical achievement 
after the first principles of harmony had been arrived at 
empirically is accounted for. In the last few pages Mr. 
Wallace declares what he conceives to be the gospel of 
the new era of music which began with the death of 
Beethoven. He starts from the statement that: 

If wc take the men who have done the most to extend the art 
of music since 1830, we find that their technical equipment was 
of the most meagre description, 
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and he goes on to say that: 

Music had entered into the domain of man's thought, and was 
being sustained by men whose education in observing the other 
signs of cerebral activity brought them to inquire into the 
mysterious faculty with which they were endowed. 

It is only to be wished that these conclusions had been 
worked out more fully ; perhaps a subsequent volume will 
deal with them. We could wish that some inference were 
drawn from a comparison between the music of our own 
day and that of Monteverde, the revolutionist of the seven¬ 
teenth century. From such a comparison this lesson 
might be learnt: music is once more going through a 
period of receiving new life from without, that is, from 
other processes of mental activity, as Mr. Wallace would 
put it. To do so it must break down the barriers which 
surround it. We have passed the sonata form of 
Beethoven as Monteverde had passed the counterpoint of 
Palestrina, and there is no returning. But music will not 
relinquish any one of her attributes, and the great element 
of design which most gives her the power of self-contained 
expression will have its use in building the symphony of 
the future in that “third part of music” which Mr. 
Wallace so bravely proclaims. 

H. C. C. 


SHORTER REVIEWS 

The World that Never Was. By A. St. John Adcock. 

(Francis Griffiths, 6s. net.) 

Perhaps it was too much to expect that Mr. Adcock’s 
book would be worthy of its title, but if he could not give 
us a genuinely imagined world he might at least have 
avoided paining us with one more of those ugly realms, half 
realistic and half distorted, which imitators of Lewis 
Carroll would have us believe are the modern equivalent 
of fairy-land. There is something not unchildlike in the 
idea of the posters coming to life every night, and stepping 
down from the walls ; but in his desire to be thoroughly 
modern Mr. Adcock has endowed his creatures with a 
spirit of vulgarity which we find only too natural in such 
commercial elves. Moreover, Mr. Adcock has committed 
the unpardonable offence of tampering with the old 
nursery legends for his own purposes. What would a 
sensible child think of a book that seeks to whitewash the 
moral character of Bluebeard, and discovers the lovely 
vision of the Sleeping Beauty in the advertisement of a 
hair-restorer ? In the face of this we are in danger of 
overlooking such minor errors as the introduction of a 
cruel aunt and much foolish talk about sweethearts. And 
Mr. Adcock makes use of the old, pitiful evasion of explain¬ 
ing away the story as a dream, not, we fear, because he is 
ashamed of it, but because he does not wish to put foolish 
ideas of fairies in the children’s heads, and because Alice 
woke up at tea-time so many years ago. Of course the 
author has fallen into the fatal mistake of “ writing down ” 
to children—a mistake which fills the bookshops with 
undesirable rubbish every Christmas. But in view of the 
fact that he has done good work in other directions, we 
hope that in future he will confine himself to the easy task 
of pleasing the Olympians. For it is evident that he knows 
nothing of the artistic demands of childhood. 

Frederic William Maitland. Two Lectures and a Biblio¬ 
graphy. By A. L. Smith, Balliol College, Oxford. 
(The Clarendon Press, 1908.) 

Professor Maitland’s position among scholars and 
historians is too well established to need the very elaborate 
eulogy which Mr. A. L. Smith gives us in these lectures. 
Does it add to a great scholar’s reputation for a personal 
enthusiast almost to apologise lest he may be thought to 
have written an “ over-valuation ” and to defend himself 
by reference to the already published estimate of Professor 
Vinogradofft in the Historical Review t We doubt it. Or 
by telling us that Lord Acton pronounced Maitland to be 
11 the ablest historian in England while Stubbs, Gardiner, 


and Creighton were living ” ? We are reminded of Acton 
and the paradoxical limitations self-imposed by the very 
profundity of his learning. 

The bibliography of Maitland’s writings is similar to that 
of Acton’s—chiefly consisting of very learned contributions 
to reviews. Like Acton, his “ lofty conception ” of work to 
be done was too ideal for the shortness of life : 

He could not carry on his “ History of English Law ” till the 
Year-books were all published. He could not carry back into 
Anglo-Saxon times his Domesday Studies till the material had 
been got into usable shape by the combined work of local 
experts. Once he thought this might take a century. 

There may be sound reason in this, though it is perhaps 
a little like an engineer who might have contemplated 
Mont Cenis and been overwhelmed with reflections on 
the impossibility of his making a tunnel. 

For all that Maitland in his generation accomplished 
much, and made a splendid contribution to projected work 
in “The History of English Law” (of the Angevin age) 
in conjunction with Sir F. Pollock, and in “ Domesday 
Book and Beyond.” 

In reading these lectures we cannot escape the feeling 
that the present modern School of History is a little 
inebriated with the self-consciousness of personal advance¬ 
ment, that there is just a suspicion of v* ™ to 

Mr. A. L. Smith is confident of Maitland’s superiority to 
Gardiner, Freeman, Stubbs, and others. But why make 
the comparison ? Is not the advancement of historical 
criticism due to the development of the methods of such 
great masters ? Is it wise to depreciate Stubbs (pp. 48 and 
49) because Maitland did not agree with some of his 
conclusions ? 

Mr. A. L. Smith informs us that his panegyric of 
Professor Maitland is a “pious task.” It is, but of the 
piety of the Oxford common room, which, while usually 
free from the charge of being a mutual admiration society, 
yet naively asks this curious question (p. 55): “ Is there a 
serious danger of an Oxford man being too ready to 
admire a Cambridge writer ? ” 

In view of Badeker’s “immortal words,” quoted else¬ 
where by Mr. Smith, “ Oxford and Cambridge both repay 
inspection. If time presses, Cambridge may be omitted ; ” 
the risk might perhaps be ventured without temerity. 

Cambridge no doubt possesses some sense of gratitude— 
and humour. 


The Socialist Movement in England. By Brougham 
Villiers. (T. Fisher Unwin, 10s. 6d. net.) 

The first part of this book adds little or nothing to the 
knowledge that can be acquired easily by any ordinary 
reader. Mr. Brougham Villiers’ idea of the development 
of man is somewhat hazy. There is an occult reference to 
the “ pre-social ages.” Lost in doubt, as to what biological 
period, we could assign this remarkable condition of life, 
we stumble a little later on the cryptic statement, that “ it 
is certain that the earliest pre-human founders of society 
had no very clear perception of what they were doing.” 
This we can well believe, without presuming to discover 
under what form of life the “ pre-human ” Socialists were 
manifested. Emerging into more modern times, we find 
that Mr. Brougham Villiers’ notions of tribal life are 
also vague, leading us to doubt his acquaintance with 
such works as Maine’s “Village Communities,” or even 
with Bishop Stubbs’ account of the early Teutonic Mark 
System. 

The sketch of early and later Victorian Socialism is, for 
the most part, merely a history of trade unionism and 
co-operation, by which “three million English men and 
women left Individualism behind for ever.” As a conse¬ 
quent result of this phenomenon we arrive at “ conscious 
Socialism in the eighties,” because : 

Between conscious Socialism and the unsocialistic organisations 
of the people there is a great gulf faxed. 

We refrain from pressing the parallel. Mr. Villiers, 
however, reckons on the universal and constant Socialism 
of the Independent Labour Party, and, with astonishing 
assurance, on that of the Unionist party in and out of 
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Parliament, assuming “ with confidence ” that ninety-nine 
Unionists out of a hundred would assent to an advanced 
Socialist programme (which he gives on p. 177) which 
includes the Nationalisation of Land and Mines. In 
common with many other theorists, he believes that in the 
“ Downfall of Capitalism ” and 

The public ownership of the leading monopolies of an industrial 
system lies the sovereign remedy for all the evils of poverty. 

We are bound to add that he writes pleasantly, well, and 
temperately, with much observation and appreciation of 
existing evils. But he is too optimistic, and, like all 
optimists, somewhat deficient in estimating the clear 
logic of facts. Hence his deductions are not convincing. 
He treats far too lightly the extravagant proposals of 
Socialism, and does not grasp his subject as a whole. The 
religious question he entirely ignores. He steers happily 
along in the glamour of a summer sea, oblivious of rocks 
and shoals, and oiher dangers, which he appears unable to 
realise. 

The Autobiography of a Super-Tramp. By W. H. Davies. 

With a Preface by Bernard Shaw. (A. C. Fifield, 6 s.) 

When, a few years since, a modest volume of poems 
entitled “ The Soul’s Destroyer ” appeared, the lover of 
poetry who was fortunate enough to read it was justified 
in thinking that a new planet had swum within his ken. 
The book was received with a chorus of discriminating 
praise, and speculation became rife as to the strange and 
fascinating personality that lurked behind the name of 
William H. Davies. We learned just enough to whet our 
curiosity. We learned, for instance, that the new poet was 
a one-legged man, who lived in a common lodging-house 
somewhere in Southwark, that he enjoyed the munificent 
pension of 8s. a week, and that (most wonderful of all!) he 
had contrived to publish his verses at his own expense. 
This sounded promising; but, like Oliver Twist, we wanted 
more. At length Mr. Davies has taken pity on our 
ignorance. He has told us the plain and unvarnished story 
of his life. 

And a marvellous record it is ! In these days incident, 
having deserted the region of fiction, is forced to fly to 
autobiography as to a welcome sanctuary. Certainly “ The 
Autobiography of a Super-Tramp ”—we like not tne title, 
by the way, it is too slavishly Shavian !—contains enough 
adventure to fit out a dozen romances by (say) Mr. Rolf 
Boldrewood. Its author has tramped it up hill and down 
dale ; he is equally at home on the highroads of America 
or in the slums of our English cities. He has known the 
agonies of starvation, and, by dint of considerable practice, 
has acquired the difficult art of begging. His companions 
have been thieves, vagrants, and mendicants. Not since 
Borrow (it seems safe to say) have we had a presentment 
so vivid, forceful, and intimate of the inner lives of these 
delightful people. And the strange thing about it all is 
that Mr. Davies himself appears to be a man with essentially 
domestic instincts, a lover of the fireside and the com¬ 
panionship of men and books. He has gone through the 
world weaving his wonderful experiences into song, and 
with an eye always on the end of wandering—the happy 
haven that awaits the tired voyager. 

It is difficult—indeed, it is almost impossible—to quote 
from this volume, so full is every chapter of strange and 
exciting matter. But one incident in this Odyssey of a 
vagabond must not go unrecorded. The scene is America. 
Mr. Davies and a companion tramp had been found guilty 
of the crime of trespassing on a railroad. They were each 
fined five dollars by the Judge. Hot with indignation, 
Davies refused to disgorge a cent. The remainder must be 
told in his own words : 

Judge Stevens looked at us steadily for a time, and then asked 
this astounding question—“ Boys, how much are you prepared to 
pay?” Brum, who had very little sense of justice, and being 
such a good beggar, set very little value on money, asked the 
Judge if ne would accept three dollars from each of us. If I had 
been alone at this time I would have paid nothing, but to 
save Brum from going to prison, who I knew would support me 
through all, I satisfied myself that, if the Judge approved of this 


amount, I would pay it without further comment. The Judge 
appeared to weigh the matter seriously, and then cried, with a 
magnanimity that was irresistible, “ Pass over the dollars, boys; 
you shall have a chance this time." 

As a record of a life lived in defiance of all the con¬ 
ventional rules of our modern civilisation this volume is 
of priceless value. Its freshness of outlook and spon¬ 
taneity of expression, together with its entire freedom 
from cant, make it in every sense of the term a truly 
remarkable production. Mr. Shaw contributes a charac¬ 
teristic Preface. 

Montreux. Painted by T. Hardwicke Lewis and May 

Hardwicke Lewis ; described by Francis Gribble. 

(A. and C. Black, 7s. 6d. net.) 

It is probable that the average Briton knows Switzerland 
as well as or better than he does Kensington Gardens. He, 
or she, has made holiday there, has assimilated what not of 
its semi-Cockney, semi-theatrical charm, and, having tasted 
the joys of cheap Continental travel, would fain be reminded 
of them in the sombre days when he is confined to the 
office-stool and the banality of the tram-ridden suburb. 
To such as these this book on Montreux, by J. Hardwicke 
Lewis and May Hardwicke Lewis, in picture, and 
Francis H. Gribble, in prose, will come as a veritable god¬ 
send. And, granting that the thing had to be done, it 
might have been much worse. The text deals quite lightly 
and brightly with the literary and historical associations of 
the northern shore of the Lake of Geneva, from Vevey to 
Villeneuve, and the pictures are as “ pretty ” as need, be, 
although they lack atmosphere and artistic distinction. 
Still, Mr. Gribble tells us a deal about Bonivard the 
Prisoner of Chillon, the Pietists, Madame de Warens, and 
“Obermann,” and one ought not to expect more. The 
book is entirely readable, and really does not worry one 
much. 


FICTION 

A King of Mars. By Avis Hekking. (John Long, 6 s.) 

It is unfortunate that Miss Hekking should begin her novel 
with a preface and a prologue. Both are unnecessary, for 
they only emphasise the laboured artificiality of the story 
that follows. Not that she writes badly, but the authoress 
has not convinced us that Mars was the natural sphere 
for the activities of her characters. Beylo, Amklu, Zarina, 
and Anayra might have lived in London or Ruritania, to 
judge by their language, which at times suggests Wardour 
Street and at others an eighteenth-century drawing-room. 
Anayra, the villain of the piece, succeeds so easily that the 
reader is amazed, and from being an unpopular prince he 
becomes King of Mars by means of an academic rebellion 
in which no blood is shed. Beylo, who is the mouthpiece 
of the story, is the slave of Zarma, with whom she is, of 
course, in love, and in his service she risks her life as often 
as it is necessary to keep the story going. Airships are 
inevitable in a story of this kind, for it is the accepted 
axiom that the unearthly spheres learn of earthly inven¬ 
tions and improve upon them. The people of Mars, 
according to Avis Hekking, know a great deal of this earth, 
and there are many references to our planet in the novel. 
These airships, we are given to understand, render battles 
unnecessary, even when the mysterious ammunition “ the 
White Fire ” is discarded because of its ferocious thorough¬ 
ness. Thus everybody is conspiring against someone else, 
because everybody is too humane to employ the obvious 
method for the destruction of the enemy. In this odd 
atmosphere is the scene of “ A King of Mars ” laid, and 
even the multiplicity of familiar adventures does not excite 
the reader. In an imaginative story all the imagination 
should not be on the part of the reader. He rightly 
demands a certain amount of plausibility from the novelist, 
and the writer of “ A King of Mars ” does not provide it. 
Her style is better than her powers of invention. 
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The Splendid Coward. By Houghton Townley. (Green¬ 
ing, 6s.) 

Mr. Townley is one of the few writers of sensational 
stories who know how to avoid the ridiculous and the 
extravagant, and his latest novel will add, undoubtedly, to 
this reputation. “ The Splendid Coward ” is, as its some¬ 
what paradoxical title suggests, the story of apparent 
cowardice subsequently heroically justified. Dick Swinton, 
the hero, is the son of a clergyman and the grandson of an 
earl. His mother, Lady Mary Swinton, is a mixture of 
extreme worldliness and womanliness, and Mr. Townley is 
to be congratulated upon his skill in depicting the lights 
and the shadows in her character. She is the centre of all 
the trouble from the day she alters a couple of cheques 
drawn by her miserly father, the Earl of Herresford, to the 
last chapter, where her return after a somewhat illogical 
flight completes the story. Dick Swinton’s adventures, 
following upon his mother’s crime, give the author fine 
scope for his ability as a delineator of the melodramatic, 
and if the expected does happen eventually, it is delayed 
while surprises are sprung upon the reader by the author. 
A word is due to the character of the Reverend John 
Swinton, an ably-drawn portrait which is only slightly 
exaggerated for the purposes of the plot. Mr. Townley 
knows how to create real men and women—a somewhat 
unusual gift in a writer of sensational fiction, as he is 
described by his publishers—and for this reason he is 
likely to assume a leading position in the ranks of the 
writers who aim at pleasing the multitude. “The Splendid 
Coward” is one of the best stories of its kind we have seen 
this year. Mr. Townley is a frank melodramatist in prose, 
but he is successful, and because of that his latest book 
must be awarded more than ordinary praise. 

Absolution. By Clara Viebig. Translated from the 
German by H. Raahange. (John Lane, 6s.) 

In noticing a book originally written in another language 
the reviewer is always in the difficult position of judging 
how far the translator has succeeded in interpreting the 
spirit of the author’s work ; and in the present instance, 
lacking a copy of the original, we cannot help feeling that 
something is wanting necessary to our comprehension of 
the author’s aim in writing this powerful and terrible book. 
Mrs. Tiralla, her heroine, is young, beautiful, and married 
to a prosperous farmer many years her senior. This man, 
who is fond of his wife and by no means unatriable in an 
unintelligent way, she 'hates with a passion that amounts 
to physical repulsion, and in the first chapter of the book 
we find her simulating fear of imaginary rats in order 
that she may obtain the means by which to murder him. 
Her first attempt only ends in a narrow escape for her 
half-witted maid—an utterly repellent girl, whose character 
varies between brutish cunning and vacuous idiocy. 
Thereafter her hate pursues its course until it is increased 
to something like madness by force of her love for another 
man. We see her calling to her assistance a wretched school¬ 
master who loves her and ruining him hopelessly ; and by 
degrees her hatred tells on her unhappy husband, who 
is reduced, between drink and fear of murder, to a state 
of insanity. We hear her praying for the courage to kill 
him, and asking the little girl Rosa, who believes her to 
be an angel, to join in her prayer; we see her lust, we 
can use no milder word, for her lover Becker, and finally, 
when her husband commits suicide we see her standing 
by his body, the only calm person in that household of 
idiots and imbeciles. 

We have said at the commencement of this notice that 
“ Absolution ” is written with power; we might almost 
have said that it is written with ferocity. In all her strange 
tale of hate and passion the author has never flinched, 
and the result is almost a little masterpiece of the ugly 
and the sordid. But, as we have hinted, we are troubled 
with the doubt that this may not have been the author’s 
intention, that she may, in laying emphasis on the 
spiritual side of Mrs. Tiralla’s character, have desired to 
show a deeper motive for her passions than vanity and 


lust. If this be so, we can only say that the translation 
before us has failed to convince us. “Absolution" is a 
book that should be read by all those who are strong of 
stomach. 

The Magic of May. By “ Iota.” (Eveleigh Nash, 6s.) 

This is a rather improbable story told in so matter of fact 
a manner that it is but rarely that the thoughtful reader 
pauses to marvel. For instance, the stepfather who 
addresses his eight-year-old daughter as “ You damned 
young rip !—you moon-struck ass ! ” made us stare ; but 
we accepted without question the young officer who wins 
the V.C. while under the influence of a courage-provoking 
drug, and, after being reduced to the level of a field-beast 
by that potion, recovers himself and leads thereafter a 
simple and untainted life. And even when the other 
young officer who had discovered him in his beast-like 
period proved to be the early lover of his wife it only 
seemed pleasantly natural. As a matter of fact, in spite of 
a certain bluntness in the characterisation, “ The Magic of 
May ” is quite a pleasant book. The heroine, after being 
badly priggish as a child, develops into a sensible woman, 
and marries the wrong man only to find that he is the right 
one. And, though the book is too long and some of the 
characters are drawn only too successfully as bores, we 
followed her history with interest and enjoyment. 

The New Galatea. By Samuel Gordon. (Greening, 6s.) 

“The New Galatea” marks a revolt on the part of its 
author against the restrictions with which Puritanism has 
inflicted art in England. With such efforts every clean- 
minded person is bound to be in sympathy, and there is no 
reason why the situation of a wife who has married her 
husband on condition that the marriage should only be 
nominal should not be treated in fiction. But we have a 
right to expect that even a revolutionary novelist should 
portray real men and women, and this is exactly what 
Mr. Samuel Gordon has failed to do. His characters are 
queer aggregations of shreds and patches, and suggest a 
wide knowledge of the world of fiction rather than any 
study of real life. Moreover, Mr. Gordon has been at 
pains to tell his story with a delicacy that reminds us of 
Mr. Le Gallienne’s soulful musings among petticoats, and 
we are of opinion that a little more plainness of speech 
and a little less dependence on suggestion would have 
made “The New Galatea” a cleaner book. If these 
strictures strike Mr. Gordon as being rather severe, we 
must remind him that he has aimed higher than the 
majority of contemporary writers are wont to do, and we 
are willing to admit that, in spite of its faults, “ The New 
Galatea ” is an interesting and stimulating novel. 

The Forefront of the Battle. By Andrew Loring. (Smith, 
Elder and Co., 6s.) 

Mr. Andrew Loring is a versatile experimentalist in the 
art of fiction. We recall a novel of his entitled “ The 
Shadow of Divorce,” which was full of a certain whimsical 
humour. In “ The Forefront of the Battle ” the humour 
is far to seek. The note of tragedy is struck, indeed, 
at the very outset, and the gloom intensifies as the 
story runs its course. The theme is by no means new in 
fiction. It is the ancient story of Uriah the Hittite, with 
some trifling modifications in the disposition of the 
principal characters. In this modern variant David appears 
as a Prime Minister. His name is Adrian Denison, and at 
the age of thirty-seven he had achieved a reputation which 
might have made Chatham weep with envy. The first 
chapter in the novel reveals the advent of a grave crisis in 
the political world. Wilson, a scatterbrained adventurer, 
had undertaken at his own risk an impossible expedition 
into the heart of Africa. The news has been received in 
England that he is in great danger, and the question arises 
as to whether the Government would be justified in des¬ 
patching a relief force. Denison, who is in full possession 
of the facts of the case, maintains that the risk is too 
heavy. Suddenly there appears upon the scene Bathsheba. 
Evelyn Meredith is a young and beautiful girl who had 
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contracted a secret and merely formal marriage with a 
young officer named Foxwell. With but the barest 
understanding of the situation, the extremity of Wilson 
appeals to her as the opportunity of her lover. She 
approaches Denison, and pleads anxiously for a “ fighting 
chance ” for Foxwell. The result will have been foreseen. 
Denison is captivated with the beauty of the fair suppliant, 
and the ancient mandate—"Set ye Uriah the Hittite in the 
forefront of the hottest battle ” is cabled in a briefer and 
more convenient form. Uriah falls—only to rise again, 
however. He returns to England, a shattered and dis¬ 
figured wreck, to find that his bride of a day has become 
the wife of the Prime Minister, who has by now assumed 
the title of Lord Stonehouse. Complications multiply, and 
there are many harrowing scenes. Evelyn had kept the 
story of her former marriage a secret from her husband, 
and its revelation is attended with unforeseen consequences. 
Foxwell, it must be said, behaves magnificently, and his 
death at a later stage of the narrative appears to provide 
the means for a satisfactory solution of the problem. It is 
followed, however, by the death of Evelyn’s child, and the 
curtain falls on a stage of absolute blackness. The story 
is well told, and there are some fine dramatic moments, 
but the tension is at times almost too terrible. We would 
have even welcomed the vulgarity of a little comic relief. 

Pallor's Pack. By Oliver Onions. (Eveleigh Nash, 6s.) 

"Pedlar’s Pack” consists of one long story and eleven short 
ones. The long story, “ Thorgumbald,” is based on an 
imaginary incident in the march of two companies of 
Chelsea Pensioners from the South of England to Carlisle. 
It is a vivid and powerful character-study, abounding in 
dramatic incidents. The other stories are of slighter build. 
They are, for the most part—what short stories should always 
be—dramatic presentations of single and detached incidents. 
Mr. Onions exhibits a wholly admirable disdain for the 
smoothly-rounded narrative. He demands from his 
readers a certain amount of intelligence and not a little 
imagination. Granted these, his book will prove a pure 
and unfailing delight. Such elements of complexity as 
the volume contains must be sought in the style, for Mr. 
Onions, as is the manner of your true romanticist, knows 
but little of the lights and shades of character. His 
villains are instantly recognisable ; they bear the authentic 
stamp. And villainy stalks naked and unashamed through 
the pages of this book. Smuggling, larceny, murder, and 
piracy on the high seas—these are the stock-in-trade of Mr. 
Onions. Familiar wares—but in the hands of our author 
they have all the appearance of novelty; and the most 
jaded reader of tales of adventure need have no fear that he 
will be sent empty away. The period chosen is that of 
the American War of Independence, and there is a night 
watchman whose manner as a raconteur might well prove 
the envy of even Mr. Kipling or Mr. W. W. Jacobs. Two 
stories merit special commendation—“ The Freeholders ” 
and “ Anderson,” the latter of which is a triumph in the art 
of successful narrative. But the whole book abounds in those 
qualities which go to the heart of every real lover of 
romance—brisk dialogue and a certain breathlessness of 
incident which carries everything before it. 

The Scarlet Runner. By C. N. and A. M. Williamson. 

(Methuen, 6s.) 

We believe that most, if not all, of these stories appeared 
in one of the monthly magazines, a fact which, no 
doubt, explains the accommodating regularity with which 
Christopher Race, the owner of a motor-car known as 
“ The Scarlet Runner,” manages to achieve an adventure a 
month for twelve months. So methodical is this arrange¬ 
ment that each of his thrilling experiences is labelled, and 
we have a February adventure with a suicide coming 
punctually on the heels of a January political plot, to be 
followed in turn by a March burglary, an April conspiracy, 
a May bomb, and so on until the series is neatly wound up 
with a little December romance. Naturally “ The Scarlet 
Runner ” plays the principal part in these motor-detective 


stories; in fact, it would seem that a pleasant-looking 
youth has only to drive slowly down the street in a red 
car to meet at once with strange and exciting adventures. 
The tales are ingenious, but nothing more. They are 
composed of well-worn material, dished up in the approved 
magazine fashion, and differ very little from the copiously 
illustrated stories which litter the table of every dentist’s 
waiting-room. They are brightly told, and the presence 
of the red motor lends them a fictitious air of youth and 
sprightliness. 


DRAMA 

ON TWO FRENCH ACTRESSES 

The Shaftesbury Theatre is hospitable to foreign artists. 
After the terrors of the Sicilian actors and the horrors of 
the Grand-Guignol, we find two distinguished French com¬ 
panies lodged in this house. 

M. Lugne-Poe, the originator of the Theatre del’CEuvre, 
who for several years past has been introducing to the 
Parisian public Ibsen, Maeterlinck, Bjornson, Hauptman, 
Verhaeren and Van Lerberghe, now presents his wife, 
Mme. Suzanne Despres, in a repertoire of modern plays. 
It seems a pity that this repertoire has not been more 
intelleduel, more typical of his work, but I suppose M. 
Lugne-Poe was afraid of frightening the London playgoers. 
So only one Ibsen play was produced, the rest of the 
programme being composed of M. H. Bernstein’s plays. 
The company was good, and M. Lugne-Poe himself quite 
remarkable in Maison de Potipee and in his clever charac¬ 
terisation of M. Lepic in M. Jules Renard’s masterpiece, 
Poll de Caroite. 

On the other hand, Mme. Bartet brought with her a 
repertoire of Dumas fils and Hervieu plays acted by 
well-known sociclaires or pcnsionnaircs of the Comedie- 
Franqaise such as MM. Baillet and J. Fenoux. Let us 
candidly admit, however painful to the French amour- 
propre it may be, that such poor interpreters of modern 
plays have rarely been seen in London before. I hear 
M. Fenoux plays Hernani beautifully, and M. Baillet 
proved himself absolutely charming in Marivaux’s Jcu de 
I’Amour et du Hasard; but, dressed in the frock-coats of a 
modern comedy, they both seemed heavy, unnatural, and 
out of place. At that we must not be surprised, but thank¬ 
ful rather that they are so greatly influenced by the tradi¬ 
tions and the mannerisms necessary to play the classics as 
to be unable to get rid of them when they appear in modern 
works. And, after all, the Comedie-Franchise sociclaires' 
first duty is to perpetuate the noble (or delightful) tradi¬ 
tions of the immortal chefs d'etuvre committed to their care. 

Never has a more striking example of two different 
schools of French dramatic art been submitted to the judg¬ 
ment of London playgoers. After Mme. Despres comes 
Mme. Bartet, both stars of much brilliancy, whose reper¬ 
toires present a contrast quite unusually remarkable, so that 
in the space of four weeks we have been watching with 
keen interest a literary contest—Bernstein v. Hervieu, and 
Ibsen v. the French Classicists. Apparently the result is 
quite negative. The enthusiasm was great for both teams. 
Each one of those two ladies has her partisans, and the 
fact that the one got four calls and the other one five 
matters really not at all. 

Listen to Mme. Bartet in M. Hervieu’s play, La Loi de 
VHomme, a Comedie-Fran^aise actress in an Academician’s 
drama. Now M. Hervieu’s works are by no means simple 
and life-like. Following Angier and Dumas fils he believes 
in the piece a these and struggles in its toils ; several 
characters argue and exchange reasonable reasons with 
much cleverness and at considerable length ; they talk 
about law, the rights of men and women, and even the 
much-suffering heroine, forgetting her grief, finds time to 
select good arguments with which to defend her cause, 
appealing to our intellect as much as to our heart. Such 
a problem-play may be interesting enough, even dramatic, 
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very seldom moving, unless for some mysterious reason it 
suddenly falls into melodrama. 

In the middle of all this, as on a pedestal, stands Mme. 
Bartet with heradmirable technique, surrounded by unreal, 
uncharacteristic people, who deferentially give the cue in 
the argument. 

Not so with Mme. Suzanne Despres in a Bernstein play. 
La Rafale or Le Detour are mere faits-divers, incidents of 
everyday life handled on the stage by a skilful dramatist 
who does not try to moralise nor to preach ; who does not 
try either to shake the social edifice or to alter men and 
their laws. He never appeals to our reason, he pleads to 
our heart; he does not attempt to prove, he tries to carry 
us away. His heroes are weak and human instead of 
being logical and consistent; they do not air their ideas, 
they express their feelings in colloquial French, following 
the impulse of their passion. 

It is difficult to imagine Mme. Bartet impersonating one 
of M. Bernstein’s heroines, whose intense vitality is so 
admirably expressed by Mme. Despres. 

In addition to Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, Mme. Granier, 
and Mme. Rejane—women whose personality is strong 
enough to appear unchanged, yet totally different in all the 
parts they create—there are several great actresses in 
France of lesser reputation in Europe, but of equal merit. 
They belong to one of two schools, the academic or the 
realistic (the latter being known as the intellectual among 
some people). Mme. Bartet is at the head of the academic 
school, Mme. Despres at the head of the realistic school.* 

From the minute she sets foot on the stage Mme. Bartet 
is the star, the heroine around whom is written the 
drama ; we are not allowed to forget it. We see it in the 
golden curls of her hair, in her ever youthful face, in her 
general behaviour. When she is not actually talking, the 
wave of her hands, the elaborate gracefulness of her feet 
whisper it, and the respectful deference of the other 
characters proclaim it aloud. And when she talks we have 
no doubts left. It is the perfection of delivery ; the words 
sound enchanting, ailes, and full of meaning ; and how 
admirable the would-be indifferent way in which she gives 
the unimportant lines ; what an adorable studied careless¬ 
ness ! Then comes the first speech ; it is worked up with 
wonderful precision, divided into sections, harmonious, 
like a symphony with an opening allegro , an andante full 
of sad reminiscences, and a passionate finale ending in an 
amazing crescendo. It is all beautiful, classical, expected, 
yet unexpectedly perfect; we sigh with joy. Every word 
has been given with the right intonation ; the right gesture 
plays the accompaniment; not a single note is out of tune ; 
the voice is splendid, broken, or sonorous, filled with joy 
or heavy with ectasy, and the sob has come just at the 
right bar. How wonderful it is ! And such is the power 
of stars that not only are we lost deep in admiration, but 
even moved, in spite of the artificiality of the means 
employed. 

Such is the result of Mme. Bartet’s technique. She is 
the perfection of artificiality and perfection itself in every 
part she undertakes to play. She never makes a mistake 
and never disappoints us. Of that we are sure. Years of 
Com6die-Fran?aise training have taught her to be unerring. 
Parisians call her “ La Divine ,” and divine indeed is her 
talent. She can be sweet, strong, melancholy, passionate, 
subtle, simple, tragic. She can even be natural according 
to the rules of theatrical conventionality. So she is the 
quintessence of refined acting. 

Mme. Despres is just the opposite. She does not make a 
sensational entree, she makes her appearance quietly, and 
does not pose as a central figure. She sits in a comer, 
hardly noticeable at all till—till her pathetic voice, her 

* It is interesting to note that Mme. Simone Le Bargy alone has 
liehted on the happy mean between the two. Mme. Jane Hading, 
once so greatly admired at the Coronet Theatre, is the most admirable 
and worst example of the academic actress spoilt by provincial and 
foreign tours, with her exaggerated mannerisms, her inapposite tricks, 
her obvious artificiality, all the technical qualities of the academic 
school turned into positive defects—an extreme perfection overdone to 
the point of extreme imperfection. 


fascinating simplicity, her placid charm take you. You 
forget she is playing a character. You feel you are in 
presence of a living person, of a very human woman, who 
is going to smile or to cry in spite of the audience. You 
are interested, moved, and, as the play goes on, you 
remember things you have seen and heard—a familiar 
gesture, the echo of a cherished voice, a vaguely-remem¬ 
bered intonation. Then suddenly' she takes you by storm 
in a passionate scene. You recognise real anger, despair, 
love, and you listen breathlessly, forgetting the ugly decora¬ 
tions of the Shaftesbury Theatre. She is really so wonder¬ 
fully true to life that one does not realise how wonderful 
she is. 

Which is the most valuable of these two talents is not 
for me to decide. Perhaps it is only a matter of taste. 
Anyhow, they were fully illustrated by two performances, 
that of Mme. Bartet in Silvia of Le Jen de l'Amour cl du 
Uasanl , that of Mme. Despres in Norah of Maison dePoupce. 
The two characters fitted the two actresses uncommonly 
well. Marivaux’s refined feelings and polished periods 
afforded Mme. Bartet ample opportunity for her polished 
and refined talent, while Ibsen’s simplicity showed off 
Mme. Despres’ simple methods to perfectiou. 

Mme. Bartet shines more brilliantly, but Mme. Despres 
charms us more ; the one fills us with admiration, the other 
with emotion. We cannot forget the former’s cleverness, 
but we have more sympathy with the latter’s feelings. 
This one is the perfection of acting, but that one is life 
itself; or, quoting La Bruyere, shall I say that Mme. 
Despres paints women as they are, while Mme. Bartet 
paints them as they ought to be ? 

X. Marcel Boulestin. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE TERCENTENARY OF MILTON 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—D ecember 9th next will be the 300th anniversary of the 
birth of Milton. 

The Council of the British Academy, feeling that the day should 
not be allowed to pass without due observance, have decided to 
organise a commemoration of the tercentenary. 

They believe that they will be acting in accordance with 
common sentiment, and they are confirmed in this view by a 
letter which was recently addressed to them by the Lord Mayor, 
the Chairman of the London County Council, the Vice-Chancellors 
of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, the 
Master of Christ's College, Cambridge (Milton’s college), the 
High Master of St. Paul's School (Milton’s school), and Mr. H. A. 
Harben on behalf of the trustees of Milton’s cottage at Chalfont 
St. Giles. 

In this letter the signatories remark that “ It might be felt that 
London, Milton’s birthplace, so intimately associated with his life 
and work, should take the lead in promoting such a movement. 
But the event is one of national importance rather than of local 
interest, and its celebration should be entrusted to a representa¬ 
tive body competent to ensure that it shall be carried out in a 
fitting and dignified manner.’’ 

The details of the programme of the celebration will be duly 
announced, but the special reason for addressing this letter to you 
at this early date is in order to commend the due observance of 
the tercentenary to the attention of the educational authorities of 
English-speaking countries. Those who are directly concerned 
in education will be best able to decide on the various ways in 
which this suggestion can be carried out. 

E. Maunde Thompson, President of the British Academy. 

British Museum, May 35,1908. 


THOMAS MORE AND THE “UTOPIA" 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —My attention has been drawn to an article in your paper 
(May 16th) in which an anonymous writer reviews my edition of 
the “ Utopia,” and, while admitting that it is a “very good school 
edition,’’^ours out the vials of his indignation on me for holding 
views different from his own on the subject of “ More and the 
Reformation," and uses not a few expressions of contempt, some 
of which seem to me to transgress the bounds of such courtesy as 
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is due from a critic (even on a subject exciting odium ecctesi- 
asiicum) towards a writer no less earnest in the search for truth 
than any of his reviewers. I have no intention to bandy such 
words as “ impertinent ” and “ disgusting " with an anonymous 
critic. Nor am I here concerned to defend my view of More’s 
character, and of his attitude towards the Reformation. It is a 
view which, I think, would commend itself to all unprejudiced 
Englishmen and Englishwomen. I hold no brief for Protes¬ 
tantism. In such matters I am" Nullius addictus jurare in verba 
magistri," and am quite ready to acknowledge my mistake if my 
views can be proved to be inconsistent with the principles that I 
hold as a Christian and as an Englishman ; but contemptuous 
and discourteous language seems to me to be out of place in such 
discussions. If I have expressed my conviction that More probably 
“ felt a longing for the light of a truer Christianity ” than that 
which the Roman Church afforded him—if I have not surrendered 
myself to the guidance of Roman Catholic biographies, and have 
preferred Seebohm’s “Oxford Reformers’’to any “illuminating 
little volume” in “The Saints” series—if I do not feel inclined to 
accept descriptions of Roman Catholicism as “ the sole religion of 
the country," and as “ truth absolute and immutable,’’ nor descrip¬ 
tions of the Reformation as a " virulent disease,” and an " invading 
monster,” there seems, nevertheless, to be no good reason why an 
anonymous reviewer should consider himself entitled to use con¬ 
temptuous expressions towards one who happens to view such 
matters from a standpoint other than his own. 

H. B. Cotterill. 

Villa Cheneviere, Vevey, May 19, 1908. 

[The writer of the article replies: 

Sir, —Of course, I was an anonymous critic : it is the practice 
of The Academy that reviews should be unsigned. But I dis¬ 
like anonymity in controversy, and therefore beg your permission 
to sign this reply with my name. 

Mr. Cotterill’s letter shows that he is (what I did not suspect 
from his book) a careless reader. I used no expression of con¬ 
tempt towards him. What I did say was that he was well 
intcntioned but inadequately enlightened. I regret that he should 
now compel me to doubt his title to the former term. A well- 
intentioned student of a subject to which there are notoriously 
two sides would surely be careful to make himself acquainted 
with both. Mr. Cotterill prefers to rely solely on Protestant 
writings concerning Thomas More. To study the question from 
Thomas More’s own side would be, it appears, to "surrender 
himself to Roman Catholic biographies ” I do not complain of 
him for reading Seebohm ; but hid he read Nisard and Bridgett 
and Bremond too, he would have understood the subject better. 

On the points at issue it is clear that Mr. Cotterill and I would 
never agree, and after expressing my views in the article referred 
to, I do not feel justified in asking for space in which to repeat 
them. But I must add a word on the two strong epithets which 
have, not unnaturally, roused Mr. Cotterill to protest. I regarded 
his assurance that More was not jesting when he made Hythloday 
invoke the teaching of Christ as an impertinent assurance. I 
regard it so still. I should equally regard as impertinent the 
assurance that Ridley or Latimer was in earnest when he 
invoked the teaching of his Master. It is not a question of 
Catholicism or Protestantism, but of the good faith of a man who 
died for his faith. And the fact that More was not jesting is 
regarded by Mr. Cotterill as proof that “ More did, in spite of all 
the husks of mediaeval superstition which cased him in, feel in his 
heart the longings for the light of a truer Christianity." I found 
that sentence “disgusting.’’ It disgusts me still. It conveys the 
insidious implications that the “ light of a truer Christianity ” was 
to be found in Protestantism alone, and that More was secretly on 
the side of Protestantism. I need say no more. 

If, by the way, Mr. Cotterill reads M. Bremond’s book in the 
English edition he will find that I had the honour of being the 
translator. Let me assure him that I have no private end to gain 
in recommending it to his attention. I have not the acquaintance 
of M. Bremond, and was paid in full for the work on its publica¬ 
tion. 

Harold Child.] 


“KEATS’S SONNET TO A CAT” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —My authorities for ascribing the authorship of the " Sonnet 
to Vauxhall ” to John Hamilton Reynolds are—(1) the Table of 
Contents of “ Hood’s Comic Annual, 1830,” in which the author 
is stated to be "Edward Herbert Esq," and (2) Dr. Richard 
Garnett's memoir of Reynolds in the " Dictionary of National 
Biography,” where Reynolds is described as having contributed 
to the London Magazine under the signature of Edward Herbert. 
How the " Sonnet to Vauxhall ” became included in “ Hood’s Own " 
thirty years after its appearance in the « Comic Annual” I cannot 


tell. It is well known that Reynolds assisted Hood in writing the 
“ Odes and Addresses to Celebrated Persons,” and at this distance 
of time it is difficult to assign the portion belonging to each 
contributor. 

If the “ Sonnet to Vauxhall ” was not written by Reynolds, but 
by Hood, is it not possible that the “ Sonnet to a Cat,” looking to 
Hood's love of mystification, was also by Hood ? 

The date of the “ Sonnet to a Cat ” is put, on the authority of 
Woodhouse’s “ Commonplace Book,’’ as January 16th, 1818. The 
poem must have been well known to the Keats circle, and it is 
inconceivable that it should have remained unpublished until 
1830, or nine years after Keats’s death, and then to have appeared 
in such uncongenial surroundings as " Hood’s Comic Annual, 
1830." 

I may observe that the “ Sonnet to a Cat ’’ is not included in 
the collected edition of the poetical works of Keats, edited, 
with a critical memoir, by William Michael Rossetti, illustrated 
by Thomas Seccombe, published by Ward, Lock and Co. without 
date. 

John Hebb. 

Primrose Club, S. W. 

Sonnet to Vauxhall, 
by Edward Herbert esq 
“ The English Garden." 

— Mason. 

The cold transparent ham is on my fork— 

It hardly rains—and hark the bell!—ding-dingle— 

Away I three thousand feet at gravel work, 

Mocking a Vauxhall shower !—Married and Single 
Crush—Rush:—Soak’d Silks with wet white Satin mingle. 

Hengler ! Madame ! round whom all bright sparks lurk. 

Calls audibly on Mr. and Mrs. Pringle 
To study the Sublime, &c.—(vide Burke) 

All Noses are upturn’d 1 —Whish-ish ! On high 
The rocket rushes—-trails—just steals in sight— 

Then droops and melts in bubbles of blue light— 

And darkness reigns—Then balls flare up and die— 

Wheels whiz—smack crackers—serpents twist—and then 
Back to the cold transparent ham again I 


TO SAVE THE BIRDS 
• To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —It is sincerely to be hoped that the Select Committee to 
which Lord Avebury’s “Importation of Plumage Prohibition 
Bill ” has been referred by the House of Lords will realise the 
need of prompt as well as stringent legislation, if whole species 
of beautiful birds are to be saved from destruction. 

It has been suggested that foreign Governments should first 
be consulted. If other countries are willing to assist us by taking 
joint action, so much the better; but such official communica¬ 
tions are apt to be dilatory, and meantime the insensate slaughter 
will go on. There is no reason why this country should not at 
once legislate for herself, and thus set a much-needed example 
which is likely to be followed elsewhere. 

For many years the Humanitarian League has been calling 
attention to this matter, and has long had in circulation a Bill 
similar in principle to that which has just been read a second 
time in the Upper House. 

Joseph Collinson. 

53, Chancery Lane, London, W.C., May 26,1908. 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —As one of the “loose-witted male supporters or victims’’ 
of the Woman Suffragist, may I crave leave, however unworthily, 
to give expression to “ the authentic law," which, as you so wisely 
remark, “insists upon correction,” the correction, for instance, of 
the terminologically inexact conclusions of some of the young 
men on your staff, who walk delicately hand-in-hand with Nature, 
and are the pale-mouthed projects of “ the Natural Order of 
Things”? 

Let us consider the sweet unreasonableness of these ladies. 
After some five thousand years of silken civilisation, man, nobly 
typified by one of your young lions, has discovered that woman is 
"charming and amusing to a degree, but not really to be trusted.” 
He has arrived at that high pitch of " gallantry which forbids the 
tearing of Molonies limb from limb,” but does not shrink from 
sentencing delicately-nurtured women to solitary confinement for 
six weeks as common criminals on a diet of skilly and bad 
vegetables. And yet these illogical and emotional women arc 
not satisfied. They dare to doubt the " gallantry" of the men 
who, though they “ sprawl in noble rage in admiration for this 
fairest of God’s creatures,” pay her half a man’s wage for doing 
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a man's work; who have set up one code of social purity for 
her and another for themselves; they dare to doubt the 
gallantry of budding Cabinet Ministers, who meet their demand 
for political freedom with the playful badinage of the innuendo ; 
of the hooligan who replies to their arguments with the delicate 
irony of the rotten egg. In fine, after naving for some fifty years 
proved themselves the equal, and at times the superior, of man 
in the strife of the Tripos and the schools; after having been 
allowed to join in his muddle-headed deliberations on School 
Boards, Education Committees, and Municipal Councils, these 
women have the effrontery to hint that man, in his wisdom, 
cannot legislate for them, and that their opinion at the polls upon 
such questions as education, sweated labour, housing of the 
working classes, married women’s labour, or licensing reform 
may be quite as valuable as his 1 <*> otx abirtpor xal ximpor SKKo 

-ywouc&i! 

Sensible people will not allow their sense of justice to be 
deadened by the din of one dinner-bell or blinded to the true 
inwardness of the question even by the summer-lightning humour 
of The Academy. The strength of the movement is evidenced 
by the gradual awakening of thousands of thinking, level-headed, 
men and women to the righteousness of woman’s demand for the 
opportunity to express her individuality. The cause of Women’s 
Suffrage is too well grounded upon logic and justice to suffer 
permanent injury from the occasional extravagances of its some¬ 
times too-exuberant supporters or opponents. 

E. W. Hendy. 

South grove, Alderley Edge, May 20,1908. 

[Our reply to this letter will be found in ‘ Life and Letters.”— Ed.] 


TWO NOTES IN CHAUCER 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Please excuse me from discussing the former of Mr. 
Ellers haw’s notes at present. 

As regards the latter, every one must see at once that, in order 
to make a point against me, my critic has not hesitated to alter 
the text He has turned a negative sentence into an affirmative 
one; and, of course, this makes all the difference. He tells us 
that Chaucer says: 

He wayted after no pompe and reverence, 

He maked him a spyced conscience.—(525,6). 

But Chaucer says precisely the contrary—viz., “ Ne maked him ’’— 
i.e., " Nor made for himself," not “ He maked him.” It means 
" He did not make/ 

Before we can discuss the matter further, I must ask my critic 
why he has made this alteration. I can find no authority for it 
at present 

Walter W. Skeat. 

CORRECTIONS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, — I must thank you for inserting last week my letter 
suggesting interpretations of two passages in Chaucer’s Prologue. 
Wm you allow me to correct a misprint or two ? The heading 
should have "on,” not “inand twice in the quotation of the 
line, “ Ne maked him a spyced conscience,” " He ” is printed for 
" Ne." In the sentence “Why should it have some here?” for 
“ some ” read " any.” 

H. Ellershaw. 

Durham, May 24, 1908. 

[We sincerely regret that these printer’s errors escaped our 
notice.— Ed.] 


THE ANTIQUITIES OF THE LAND’S END DISTRICT 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, — I have recently visited nearly all the ancient monuments 
in the Land’s End district of Cornwall, many of them in very 
inaccessible corners of the county. I regret to say that they sadly 
need attention with a view to preservation. Manv of them are 
becoming quite buried and dilapidated, and in a few years will 
disappear altogether. They are all of immense archaeological 
value, many bang of inestimable prehistoric interest I venture 
to assert, without fear of contradiction, that no part of England 
possesses such a wealth of antiquarian remains within so small 
a portion of earth surface. Surely it is not asking the nation too 
much to presave, even at some considerable cost, those that are 
left for the benefit of our successors, who will probably value 
them much more than we seem to do. 

A glance at the Ordnance Map of Penzance, sheets 331 and 358, 
shows an extraordinary number of ancient British villages, 
cromlechs, stone circles, logan rocks, barrows, hut circles, giant’s 


rocks, quoits, earthen or walled castles, sacred wells, chapels 
and crosses. I have closely inspected nearly all of these 
from Land's End to St. Ives, from Cape Cornwall to Lelant 
and Penzance, and can only, tell a sad tale. In the first place 
many of the stone circles, so marked on the Ordnance Map, have 
ceased to be. In vain have I searched for some of the logan 
stones and menhirs. They have long ago been used up for gate¬ 
posts or building purposes. The stones in the ancient chapels 
are rapidly disappearing one by one. The “ancient British 
villages,” as they are called, are without exception simply buried 
beneath masses of destructive briars and fern. The beehive 
huts are similarly overgrown and almost undiscemible. Even 
locally I have had, in many instances, much difficulty in finding 
them. The neighbouring farmers are forgetting their existence, 
and labourers living close by, perhaps purposely, don't know 
where they are. These priceless relics of the past history of our 
country should, in my humble opinion, be preserved from 
vandalism, the predatory attacks of those ignorant of their 
value, and the levelling friction of wind, rain, and storm. A few 
of the prominent ancient monuments in the more accessible spo s 
are more or less preserved (such as the Logan Stone, Lanyon 
Quoit, the Nine Maidens, the Blind Fiddler, and, speaking 
generally, the churchyard Celtic crosses), but the historic and 
pre-historic relics in the out-of-the-way and wild parts of 
Penwith, of quite equal value and importance, are allowed to go 
to destruction or have already gone. 

The remarkably fine ancient British village of Chysauter is so 
buried up with ruinous vegetation as to be difficult to find. The 
beehive hut near Crows-an-wra—the most perfect specimen 
remaining—may well be taken for a heap of stones collected from 
the surface of the field whence it rises, overrun as it is with rank 
vegetation and actually having trees of a fair size growing out of 
its walls. Tree-roots, in the natural process of growth, are deadly 
enemies of ancient buildings. The “ Ancient Bntish Village ” near¬ 
by is similarly hidden with bramble and fern. The very interesting 
old chapels fare no better. Chapel Downs, in Sancreed parish, once 
protected with iron railings by a late Rector not so many years 
ago, is now most dilapidated and the railings are in fragments. 
Chapel Uny, in the same parish, is practically non-existent; and 
the Well of the Saint has now only two stones remaining showing 
any traces of carving. Bosence Chapel, also in Sancreed parish, 
is a rank mass of unkempt vegetation in the corner of a field, and 
was difficult to find. The ancient dwellings of Bollowall, near 
Carn Gluze, at St. Just, are similarly dilapidated; most of the 
stones are already gone, and in a short time will be filled up and 
obliterated with dibris from the neighbouring mine. It is common 
knowledge that some of the most ancient carved bench-ends have 
gone to make pigsty-doors and other articles of domestic use. 

St. Helen’s Oratory, Cape Cornwall, is also already nearly non¬ 
existent, and so I might go on—the facts are all more or less 
equally painfully monotonous. I merely have mentioned a few 
concrete instances and probably many of your readers could 
give more. 

Now the parsons of Cornwall, even if they be not all anti¬ 
quarians, are all keenly desirous of preserving these ancient 
monuments of past civilisation, which are certainly not of parochial 
but quite national interest, but they lack funds. Many of them 
are poor men and can do nothing at all. I have in my travels 
through the Land’s End district of Cornwall more than once 
been asked how to preserve these monuments—whether it were 
better to scrape or recut rich Celtic crosses; whether to paint or 
distemper old fonts; how best to preserve old tracery on arches, 
windows, and tombs. I was glad to find such a genuinely active 
spirit of preservation abroad, for it shows the keenness of the 
clergy in the district to aid in the preservation of the memorials 
of tne past, of which they are tenants for life. Still, it always 
struck me that such queries should not require to be put The 
nation should have rendered such questions unnecessary. 

The clergy of Cornwall, I feel sure, will welcome any way that 
leads to the preservation of their monuments, and aid any system 
that may be inaugurated to effect that end. The spirit, truly, is 
willing, but the pocket is empty. As it is, most of the fine old 
Celtic crosses in the churchyards have been placed there—rescued 
from serving other purposes, such a brook-bridges, stepping- 
stones, gate-posts through the local parson’s energies. These 
deliverances should be a national matter, and not left to the 
haphazard knowledge or ability of even a zealous set of men who 
have much else to do in other directions. The nation should 
awake to its responsibilities, and take over the care of all these 
ancient monuments and remains, when perhaps sign-posts and 
fences will indicate where many of them are to be found. 

Local antiquarian societies do what they can, but their funds, 
naturally, are very limited, and quite inadequate to cope with the 
pressing and urgent necessities of the case. 

J. Harris Stone. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall-Mall, May 28,1908. 
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ERRATA 

The following errata occurred in our last week’s issue : 
P. 802,1. 5 from bottom, for boring read long. 

P. 803, col. 2,1. 29 from bottom, read Thoukudides. 

Ib., 1. 26 from bottom, read Thcrmopylai. 

Ib., 1. 15 from bottom, read dialectic. 

P. 804,1. 6 from top, read participle , and in the next line 

drapuiyu). 

We are asked to state that " Where Passion Swayed,” by 
Mr. W. Ashley Larkins (reviewed in our issue of May 9th), 
is not published by the author himself, but by Mr. Ashley 
Larkins’s publisher, at 12, Cursitor Street. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

POETRY 

Bryan, John Ingram. Films of Blue. Tokyo : Kyo Bun Kwan. 
The Complete Poetical Works of Hartley Coleridge. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by Ramsay Coilcs. Routledgc, is. net. 
Pacey, Katharine Worcester. Lays of Empire. Ouseley, is. 
Salford, Pryor. JCing Rothcr. Liverpool: Marples, n.p. 
Rickards, Marcus S. C. Musical Imaginings. Simpkin, Marshall, 
4s. 6d. net. 

EDUCATIONAL 

JSrgensen, Professor. The Fundamental Conceptions of Chemistry. 
S.P.C.K., 2s 6d. 

Short French Readers: Le monde oil Ion se bat. Un episode sous 
la terreur. Histoirc dun merle blanc. Poucinei. Dent, 6d. 
net each. 

Clough's Certificate History. Compiled by Avary H. Forbes. 
Ralph Holland, 3s. 6d. net. 

DRAMA 

Cotterill, Erica. A Professional Socialist. The New Age Press, 
is. 6d. net. 


Essays on Shakespeare and his Works. Edited by Sir Spenser St. 
John. Smith, Elder, 9s. net. 

Graham, David. The Grammar of Philosophy. Clark, 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Harmsworth, Cecil. Pleasure and Problem in South Africa. 
Lane, 5s. net. 

Martin, Sir Theodore. Queen Victoria as I Knew Her. Blackwood, 
3s. 6d. net. 

Nicol, Thomas. The Four Gospels in the Earliest Church History. 
Blackwood, 7s. 6d. net. 

Stewart, Helen Kirton. The Supernatural in Shakespeare. Ouseley, 

2S. 

Bell, Lady. Down with the Tariff! Humphreys, is. 

Strachey, J. St. Loe. Problems and Perils of Socialism. Mac¬ 
millan, 6d. 

The Shakespeare Apocrypha. Being a Collection of Fourteen 
Plays which have been Ascribed to Shakespeare. Edited by 
C. F. Tucker Brooke. The Clarendon Press, 5s. net. 
Pendered, Mary. My Garden. Sisleys. 

Mayne, John D. The Triumph of Socialism. Swan Sonncnschein, 
is. 

The Creed of Buddha. By the Author of “The Creed of Christ.” 
Lane, 5s. net. 

History of the War in South Africa, i8gg-ig02. Compiled by the 
Direction of His Majesty’s Government. Vol. III. Hurst, 
and Blackett, n.p. 

Sheringham, H. T. Elements of Angling. Horace Cox, n.p. 

The Writings of John Heywood. Edited by John S. Farmer 
Early English Drama Society. 

Five A nonymous Plays. Edited by John S. Farmer. Early English 
Drama Society. 

Cossio, Manuel B. El Greco. Madrid : Victoriano Suarez. 
Thomas, W. Beach. From a Hertfordshire Cottage. Alston Rivers, 
3s. 6d. 

The Charm of Edinburgh. An Anthology. Compiled by Alfred H. 
Hyatt. Chatto and Windus, 2s. net. 


THEOLOGY 

Sidey, the Rev. W. W. The First Christian Fellowship. Melrose, 
2s. net. 

Duff, Archibald. Hints on Old Testament Theology. Black, 2s. 6d- 
net. 

BOOKS OP REFERENCE 

The Girls? School Year-book, igo8. Swan Sonnenschein, 2s. 6d. net. 
James’s German Dictionary. Macmillan, 4s. 6d. 

FICTION 

Wyllarde, Dolf. Mafoota. Hurst and Blackett, 6s. 

Warden, Florence. The Millionaires Son. Ward Lock, 6s. 
Gerard, Dorothea. Restitution. Long, 6s. 

Protheroe, Hope. One Man’s Sin. Long, 6s. 

Tynan, Katharine. The Lost Angel. John Milne, 6s. 

Warden, Florence. Lady Lee. T. Werner Laurie, 6s. 

Page, Gertrude. The Edge o' Beyond. Hurst and Blackett, 6s. 
Yoxall, J. H. Chateau Royal. Smith, Elder, 6s. 

“ Nash’s Summer Library.’’ Eveleigh Nash. is. net each. 

The Letters which Never Reached Him. 

Le Queux, William. The Counts Chauffeur. 

Philips, F. C. As in a Looking-glass. 

Vachell, Horace Annesley. The Procession of Life. 
Richardson, Frank. Bunkum. 


Letters upon the Affairs of Egypt. With an Introduction by John 
M. Robertson. Routledge, 2s. 6d. net. 


CONNOI8SEURS OF COFFEE 

DRINK THE 

WHITE 

OELICIOU8 FOR BREAKFAST g 111 I IE 
ft AFTER DINNER. OC KL1IE 

la making, use leas quantity. It being ao much 
stronger than ordinary COPFBE. 



PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 


MISCELLANEOUS 

The Peacock's Pleasaunce. By E. V. B. Lane, 5s. net. 

Conder, G. R. The Rise of Man. Murray, 12s. net. 

Driesch Hans. The Science and Philosophy of the Organism. 
Black, 10s. 6d. net. 

The Pocket Carlyle. Edited by Rose Gardner. Routledge, 2s. 6d- 
net. 

Pentin, Herbert. Judith. Bagster, 2s. 6d. net. 

Braby, Maud Churton. Modern Marriage and How to Bear it. 
Werner Laurie, 3s. 6d. net. 

Sidgwick, Mrs. Alfred. Home Life in Germany. Methuen. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Penstone, M. M. A Cycle of Nature-Study. The National 
Society. 3s. 6d. 

Lewis, C. T. Courtney. George Baxter, Cotour-printer. His Life 
and Work. Sampson, Low, Marston, 6s. net. 

Junius Junior. Pope Pacificus. S.P.C.K., 6d. 


THE SPHERE. 

6d. Weekly. 

Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each week. Also List of Books 
Received. 

SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Office: Great New Street, E.C. 

The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 10 or 12 Pages Daily. 
Popular Features are 

The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes. Full Resume of the P rind pa 
Musical, Art. and Dramatic Events. Sdence and Art specially dealt with 

Fullest Reports of all Current Events and Special Telegrams 
from Correspondents Everywhere. 
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Art SHERBORNE SCHOOL. 


QHEPHERD BROS’. SPRING 

0 EXHIBITION 

o l Early British Masters includes choice works 
by 

Reynolds Hoppner Raeburn Cotman 
Gainsborough Crome Wheatley Vincent 
Romney Constable Wilson Stark, &c. 

Shepherds' Gallery, 27 King Street, 

St. James's, SW. 


Typewriting 

AUTHORS’MSS.,9d. per 1000words. 

Sermons, Plays, and all kinds of Type¬ 
writing carefully done at home (Remington). 
Good paper. Orders promptly executed. 
Duplicating from 3d. 6d. per 100.—M. L. L., 18 
Edgeley Road, Clapham, S.W. 

TYPEWRITING promptly and 

accurately done. iod. per 1000 words. 
Specimens and references. — Address Miss 
Messer, The Orchard,Cotterill Road, Surbiton, 
S.W. 


QUEEN square club. 

A social club for men and women interested 
in politics, literature or art. Lectures, enter¬ 
tainments, chess and bridge. An exquisite 
Queen Anne club-house, close to the British 
Museum and Russell Square Station. Inexpen¬ 
sive lunch and dinner. Subscription two 
guineas.—Apply Secretary, 9 Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under 15 on 
June 1st, will be held in the first week of June. 
Further information can be obtained from the 
Reverend the Head Master, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


THE 

CHELSEA HISTORICAL 
PAGEANT. 


A Pamphlet containing full particulars of 
the CHELSEA PAGEANT, and Illustrated by 
FIFTEEN REPRODUCTIONS of interesting 
OLD CHELSEA PICTURES and POR¬ 
TRAITS, can be obtained at the Pageant 
Room, Town Hall, Chelsea, and of News¬ 
agents and Booksellers. Price ad., or by post 
2jd, 


ROOKS.-ALL OUT-OF-PRINT 

and RARE BOOKS on any subject 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE. I make a special feature of 
exchanging any Saleable Books for others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2.000 Books I particularly want post free.— 
EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16 John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. Oscar Wilde’s 
Poems ats., for 10a. 6d.; Farmer and Henley’s 
Slang Dictionary, 7s. 6d. Who’s Who, 2 vols., 
1907, ns. net. for 5s. 


BOOKSELLERS' PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 

Founded 1837. 

Patron—H er Majesty Queen Alexandra. 

Invested Capital £30,000. 

A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 

Offered to London Booksellers and their 
Assistants. 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can 
invest the sum of Twenty Guineas (or its 
equivalent by instalments) and obtain the right 
to participate in the following advantages :— 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of 
Adversity as long as need exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Phy¬ 
sicians and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country 
(Abbots Langley, Hertfordshire) for aged 
Members, with garden _ produce, coal, and 
medical attendance free", in addition to an 
annuity. 

FIFTH. A Furnished House in the same 
Retreat at Abbots Langley for the use of 
Members and their families for holidays or 
during convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral 
expense when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for 
Members only, but also for their wives or 
widows and young children. 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscrip¬ 
tions confers an absolute right to these benefits 
in all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secre¬ 
tary, Mr. Georqe Larner, 28 Paternoster 
Row, E.C. 
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Oxford University Press 


CRITICAL ESSAYS OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by J. E. SPINGARN, 
Crown 8v', VoLI. 1605165a Voi. II. 1650-1685. 

Academy.—"k word of praise must be added for Mr. 
01 . Hit each. Spingarn's learned, interesting and useful notes. He has 

selected his material with judgment and illustrated It with 
knowledge and care, and his book has a high value." 

COLERIDGE’S BIOGRAPHLA LITERARIA 
AND AESTHETICAL ESSAYS 

By J. SHAWCROS8. a Vols. 

Academy.—" An admirable edition, with an excellent intro- 
duction and notes. .... It is not needful to say that 
Crown OTO, there are treasures on every page.” 

Nation.—" The * Biographia Literarla ’ cannot be neglected by 
8f. not. any student of literature. .... Mr. Shawcross is to be 

congratulated on the production of this sound and workman¬ 
like edition. It contains everything that is necessary to a 
profitable study of the text" 

COLERIDGE’S LITERARY CRITICISM 


ENGLISH SOCIETY IN THE 
ELEVENTH CENTURY 

Essays in English Mediaeval History. By Dr. PAUL 
VINOGRADOFP. 

Morning Pott—" Historical scholars will unite in welcoming 
the promised appearance of the present aeries of essays, which 
0 TO, is largely a study of the great Doomsday record, although, of 

course, ft appeals to many collateral sources.The constant 

16 «. net. reference alike to Romanised and to Northern parallels is ooe 

of the most illuminating features of this important work, on 
which we congratulate alike the University of Oxford and the 
growing body of historical students who are interested in the 
question with which Professor Vi nograd off deals." 

A HISTORY OF THE PENINSULAR WAR 

By CHARLES OMAN. 

Vol. III. (Sept. 1809-Dec., 1810): OCANA—CADIZ— 
BUSSACO-TORRES VEDRAS. With 14 Map. and 5 Photo- 
gro. gravure, and other Illustrations 

’ Already published : Vol. 1.1807-1809, to CORUNNA VoL II. 

14 *. n»t 1809. to TALA VERA. 

Athenaeum.—" Mr. Oman's work is marked with a tborougb- 
eaefc. ness of detail that is unhappily far from common in these day* 

of text-books and popular compendium*. .... This 
work Is marked by a scholarly eagerness to make use of every 
available source." 


With an Introduction by T. W. MACKAIL. 

[New Volume Oxford Library of Prose and Poetry. 

Fcap. 8to, Academy.—" * Lo here, a little volume, but great boek I * It 

would be hard to name a modern book containing more sound, 
8s. Ou. net. vital criticism than is held between the covers of this selection. 

Professor Mackail has provided a brief, pregnant introduction, 
clear and admirably phrased." 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
SIR HENRY WOTTON 

By LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH. 

The Academy.—" A comprehensive and scholarly contribu- 
bution to the European history of the early seventeenth 

century.A memoir which, for sheer industry and 

thoroughness of research, can successfully challenge com- 

TWO Volf.| parison with any similar work in our literature.Of 

Mr. Pearsall Smith’s labours it is impossible to speak 
25 f. net. except in terms of the highest praise, and we owe him 

thanks for the publication of so many of Wotton’s letters. 
In an age when the art of letter-writing was held in some 
esteem these letters and despatches, by virtue of their fluent 
and graceful style, occupy an unchallenged supremacy. To 
the student of history their value is of the utmost importance." 

THE SHAKESPEARE APOCRYPHA 

c Being a Collection of Fourteen Plays, which have been 

Crown OTO, ascribed to Shakespeare. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 

6f. net. and Bibliography, by C. F. TUCKER-BROOKE. 

On India Paper, Daily Telegraph.—" No one who wishes to understand the 
7. g a position of Shakespeare amongst his contemporaries can afford 

to neglect so useful a volume as * The Shakespeare Apocrypha.'" 


OXFORD LIBRARY OF TRANSLATIONS 

TACITUS DIALOGUS AGRICOLA 
AND GERMANIA 

Translated by W. HAMILTON FYFE. 

Aberdeen Free Press.—" So far as English idiom permits, Mr. 
Extra reap. OTO, Fyfe's rendering ie a striking success. Not only is it accurate 
and readable, but it also retains to a great extent the peculiar 
81. fid. net. felicities of the original. .... The caustic sayings of 

Tacitus lose nothing In their English dress.The 

renderings of special expressions are often singularly happy." 

IN THE PRESS. 

VIRGIL. Translated into English Prose by JOHN JACKSON. 
HESIOD. Translated by A. W. MAIR. 

STATIUS SILVAE. Translated by D. A. SLATER. 


THE WORKS OF ARISTOTLE 


8to, 

Si. (d. net. 


Translated into English under the editorship of ]. A. SMITH 
and W. D. ROSS. 

Part 1 . THE PARVA NATURALIA. By J. S. BEARS and 
G. R. T. ROSS. 

Athenaeum .—'"The editors were fortunate in securing to 
capable a scholar as Professor Bearr to undertake the greater 
part of the ‘Parra Naturalia;' and If the rest of the scries 
maintains the high level reached by the translators of the 
present section, the success of the scheme may be predicted 
with confidence." 


8to, 

li. td. net. 


Part II. DE LINEIS INSECABILIBUS. By H. H. 
JOACHIM. 

Athenaeum —“ The task of the translator in attempting to 
extract continuous sense from a document of this kind- 
written for the most part in harsh and compressed language, 
mid dealing with a subject both abstruse and dry—is no light 

one.Mr. Joachim shows a sound and independent 

judgment, and makes a number of valuable contributions to 
the study of the text" 


BONAPARTISM 

Six Lectures delivered in the University of London, By 
H. A. L. FISHER. 

8vo, Athenaeum.—" Deftness of touch and a happy cboieeof Dlns- 

U. Id. net. trative detail* are among the attractions of this volume, and 

scholars will feel instinctively that stores of learning are held in 
reserve which would suffice to make a bulky tome. 

CATALOGUE OF THE COINS IN 
THE INDIAN MUSEUM, CALCUTTA 

Inolndins the Cabinet of the Asiatio Society of Bengal. 
Royal81, Vol. III. MUGHAL EMPERORS of INDIA. 

40 s. net. By H. NELSON WRIGHT. [Immediately. 

Previously published: Vol. I. By ViMcarT A. Smith, aoa. 
net; or separately. Part 1 . THE EARLY FOREIGN DYNAS¬ 
TIES AND THE GUPTAS. 15s. net Part II. ANCIENT 
COINS OF INDIAN TYPES, 6s. net Part III. PERSIAN. 
MEDIAEVAL, SOUTH INDIAN, AND MISCELLANEOUS 
COINS, 10s. 6d. net. VoL II. Part I. THE SULTANS 
OF DELHI. Part II. CONTEMPORARY DYNAS¬ 
TIES IN INDIA, by H. NeLSOX WRIGHT, with aj plates. 30s. 
net. (The first section of Part II. by Sir Jambs Bourdillox.) 
(Published for the Trustees of the Indian Museum.) 

Academy (VoL II.).—“Will be of great value to seekers after 
first-hand data, whether for the study of Indian history or of 
Indian metrology. For the Utter especially, this cabinet, with 
Its large number of good specimens showing but little wear, it 
especially useful, and the simplicity of arrangement, together 
with the thoroughness of Mr. Wright's brief introduction to 
each section, makes this volume easy to handle, and far more 
attractive than we should have thought a catalogue of each 
monotonous coins could be. .... In ail points of real 
importance the catalogue ie all a catalogue should be." 

THE EARLY HISTORY OF INDIA 

From 600 B.C. to the Muhammadan Conquest. Including the 
Invasion of Alexander the Great 

By V. A. SMITH. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged* 
With Maps, Plans, and other Illustrations. 

8 vo, Nation.—" We heartily welcome a revised and enlarged 

edition of Mr. Vincent Smith’s * Early History of India.* . . . 
14 s. net. The work has already become the recognised text-book for ail 

students of Indian history, and is one of the most remarkable 
productions of Anglo-Indian scholarship. The extreme diffi¬ 
culty makes Mr. Vincent Smith’s success all the more notable.' 

THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER OF INDIA 

NEW EDITION 

Sow Heady VoL II. HISTORICAL. Completing the Poor 
Volumes 0/THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 

Nature.—" The Gazetteer, which is issued In excellent form, 
and at a most moderate price, should be in the hands of aU 
who are interested in the fortunes of India. It should remain 
for many years the most authoritative source of Information 
regarding our great Eastern Empire. The Government of Indie 
and Its official editors and contributors are to be congratulated 
on the completion of a work of national importance. 

BRITAIN AND THE 
INVASIONS OF JULIUS CAESAR 

By T. RICE HOLMES. 

With 44 Illustrations and 3 Map*. 

Academy.— " The same thoroughness is as evident in this 
absorbing book as in the everyday work which has made for 

Svo, Dr. Holmes so many friends. .... The mass of material 

that he has accumulated is not thrown before us in chaotic 
Us. net heaps; it is arranged, docketed, labelled, with an almost terri¬ 

fying precision; It all leads to something; and it Is abundantly 
plain that the author has not rushed Into his work, hut that the 
building of it did not begin tilt the scaffolding was complete. 
Thus this work is not only epoch-making, but it is a book 21 
well—an epoch-making book." 


8t0i 

8a. net. 
Xorroco back, 
7 s. fid. net. 


ANCIENT 


PROSPECTUSES ON APPLICATION. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 

Printed for the Proprtetecs, The Wilsford Pkxss^ Ltd., 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.CL, by Odbaus, Ltd., 5, Burleigh Street, Strand, 


1 Published by them at 67, Long Acre. w.C* 
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The Academy 

A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE & ART 


No. 1883 

JUNE 6 , 1908 

Price Threepence 

i " .... . ' " ’"1 


"SCORPIO.” 


A book of forty-seven sonnets—Shakespearean in form—pronounced by an 
American critic as possessing “ A Juvenalian gift of satire and a magnificent 
invective, as mordant as it is tremendous." Another has said of these sonnets: 
“ Their form is classic. They are gems. Rich gems—rubies.” Shakespeare 
lovers who have been as disgusted as this new Southern satirist at G. B. Shaw's 
commentsjhereon^jvill^^seejijeJatterh^^ 

Delivered, post-paid on receipt of two dollars, by registered mail, to 
Palmetto Press, Roanoke Rapids, North Carolina, U.S.A. 


ABERDEEN PROVINCIAL COM- 
^ MITTEE FOR THE TRAINING OF 
TEACHERS.—It is proposed to proceed to the 
appointment of a MISTRESS ol METHOD at 
a salary of £200 per annum. Candidates must 
be graduates, and previous experience in the 
training of students is desirable. The success¬ 
ful candidate will be required to enter on duty 
on the 1st of October next. 

*- Applications, accompanied by 50 copies of 
three recent testimonials, should be sent not 
later than 1st July next to t he Director of 
Studies, 46, Charlotte Street, Aberdeen, from 
whom a statement of the conditions and the 
duties of the appointment may be obtained. 

Training Centre, Aberdeen, 

30th May, 1908. 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE of 

WALES, ABERYSTWYTH. 

The Council invites applications for the post 
of WARDEN of the Alexandra Hall of Resi¬ 
dence for Women Students, in succession to 
Miss Stephen. 

Applications and 10 copies of testimonials to 
be sent in by June 25th to the undersigned, 
from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 

J. H. DAVIES, M.A., Registrar. 
May 2 i»t, 1908. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. - An 
vv EXAMINATION will be held on June 
24th, 25ih, and 26th, to fill up not less than 5 
residential and 3 non-resldential Scholarships, 
and also some Exhibitions. For particulars, 
apply by letter to the Bursar, Little Deans’ 
Yard, S.W. 


CT. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An 
0 EXAMINATION for filling about 
TWENTY-FIVE VACANCIES on the 
FOUNDATION will be held on TUESDAY, 
June 23rd, and following.days. For particulars 
of the Examination application should be 
made to the Bursar, Mr. S. Bewsher, St. Paul’s 
School, Hammersmith Road, W. 


VACATION COURSES IN 
V FRENCH, GERMAN, and ENGLISH, 
to be held in the University of Edinburgh, in 
August, 1908. Excellent staff of thirty Pro¬ 
fessors and Lecturers from France, Germany, 
etc. Month’s Course, sixty-two to eighty-four 
Lectures and Lessons in each language, each 
£2 ; Half-course £1 5s.—Hon. Secretary, J. 
Kirkpatrick, MA., LL.D. (Professor in the 
University). 


SHERBORNE SCHOOL. 

An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under 15 on 
June 1st, will be held in the first week of June. 
Further information can be obtained from the 
Reverend the Head Master, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


Typewriting 

A UTHORS’ MSS.,gd. per 1000 words, 
Sermons, Plays, and all kinds of Type¬ 
writing carefully done at home (Remington). 
Good paper. Orders promptly executed. 
Duplicating from 3d. 6d. per 100.—M. L. L., 18 
Edgeley Road, Clapham, S.W. _ 

TYPEWRITING promptly and 
A accurately done. iod. per 1000 words. 
Specimens and references. — Address Miss 
Messer, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, 
S.W. 


Books for Sslo 


THE ANCESTOR. A Quarterly 

A Review of County and Family History, 
Heraldry, and Antiquities. Numerous plates, 
some coloured. 12 Vols. and 3 Indices, pub. 
£3 7s. 6d. net, for 40s. net. Constable, 1902-5. 
—Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 

C* APT AIN BURTON’S ARABIAN 

^ NIGHTS. The Illustrated Benares 
Edition, fine plates, original black cloth. 
Published by the Burton Club for private 
circulation only. 17 Vols., £14 14s.—W alker, 
37 Briggate, Leeds. _ 

K WORKS BY CANON RAWNS- 

u LEY Ruskin and the Lakes ; A Ram¬ 
bler’s Note-Book at the Lakes; Life and 
Nature at the Lakes ; Lake Country Sketches ; 
Memories of the Tennysons. Published at 
3s. 6d. net, for is. fid.; new.— Walker, 37 
Briggate, Leeds. 

fTOR SALE.—Parish and Shaw’s 
A “DICTIONARY OF THE KENTISH 
DIALECT,’’ 8vo, wrapper (published at 
10s. 6d.), 2s. free, or hf. rox., 3s. 6d. free.— 
W. S. GOULDEN, Remainder Bookseller, 5 
St. Paul’s, Canterbury. 

QLOUET.—300 French Portraits of 
v - / Personages of the Courts of Francis I., 
Henry II., and Francis II. Autolithographed 
from the originals at Castle Howard, by Lord 
Gower. 2 vols, folio, blue cloth (Low 1875), 
£4 .—Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 


JyfUDIE’S LIBRARY, Ltd. 

SUBSCRIBERS have an unequalled supply 
of BOOKS both in range and quality. Every 
facility for the exchange of books. Prompt 
and careful attention. 

And 

“ MUDIE'S " has the largest stock of NEW 
and SECOND-HAND BOOKS in the world. 
Works in 14 languages. 

30-34 New Oxford Street, London, W.C 

UENRY SOTHERAN and CO., 

A A BOOKSELLERS. 

NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 
BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unimportant. 
LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 
140, Strand, W.C. (Tel. 1515 Central.) 

37, Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair.) 
Telegraphic Address— Bookmen, London. 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, 

8 , PALL MALL, S.W. 

(Carlton Hotel Building.) 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS & MSS. 

Speciality:— French Illuttratcd Boolu of tba 
Eighteenth Century and Modern French EDITIONS 
DE LUXE. 


Gentlemen wishing to dispose of any of these wilt 
oblige by kindly reporting same to me. 


ROOKS. - ALL OUT - OF - PRINT 
and RARE BOOKS on any subject 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE. I make a special feature of 
exchanging any Saleable Books for others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I particularly want post free.— 
EDW. BAKER’S Great Bookshop, 14-16 John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. Oscar Wilde’s 
Poems 21s., for ioa. 6d.; Fanner and Henley’s 
Slang Dictionary, 7s. 6d. Who’s Who, 2 vols., 
1907,1 is. net. for 5s. 


CHEPHERD BROS’. SPRING 

0 EXHIBITION 

of Early British. Masters includes choice works 
by 

Reynolds Hoppner Raeburn Cotman 
Gainsborough Crome Wheatley Vincent 
Romney Constable Wilson Stark, &c. 
Shepherds’ Gallery, 27 King Street, 

St. James’s, S.W. 
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THE LATEST BOORS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS 

THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE 

Being the Record of a Voyage of Exploration of the Ship 
“ Gjoa," 1903-1907. By 

ROALD AMUNDSEN 

With a Supplement by First Lieutenant GODFRED HANSEN, 
Vice-Commander of the Expedition. 2 Voir., nearly 800 pages. 
With about 139 Illustrations and 3 Maps. 31s. 6d. net. 

Captain Amundsen was the first to navigate the famous passage 
from Sea to Sea. His book is the most noteworthy addition to the 
literature of Arctic exploration since Nansen’s “ Farthest North. 

THE SOUL OF SPAIN. By HAVELOCK 

ELLIS. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 

“ Mr. Havelock Ellis is to be congratulated on a living picture, 
rich in strong lights and shadows, and written with knowledge 
and quiet with sympathy concerning a people with an illustrious 
past, who may yet play a great part in the fortunes of Europe. 

’ —Standard. 

THE LATER YEARS OF CATHE¬ 
RINE DE MEDICI. By EDITH SICHEL. Uniform 
with “ Catherine de Medici and the French Reformation." 
Illustrated. 15s. net. 

This volume completes Miss Sichel's study of Catherine. The 
period is one of the greatest interest, and the work is worthy of 
the subject. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF HIPPO- 

LYTE TAINE. Concluding Volume, covering the 
period 1871-1894. With a Prefatory Note by THOMAS 
SECCOMBE and Complete Index. Uniform with the two 
volumes previously issued. 7s. 6d. net. 

The English reader has in these volumes of letters the life of a 
great French critic and historian. Taine’s Letters can now for the 
first time be placed side by side with his famous “ English Litera¬ 
ture.” 

ALICE FREEMAN PALMER. By 

GEORGE HERBERT PALMER. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

This Life of a famous educationalist is a most striking piece of 
work. It should take a high place among the biographies of noble 
women. 

Messrs. Constable have several excellent Novels among 
their recent publications. 

Pauline By ^ b. norris 

MAROTZ By JOHN AYSCOUGH 

ROSE MACLEOD By ALICE BROWN 

THE TREE OF HEAVEN By R. w. chambers 
A COMEDY OF MOODS By GREVILLE H. TEMPANY 
THE DAUGHTER By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY 

Price Six Shillings each 

A List of Novels, Dramas, and Criticisms 

BY 
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By CH. M. DOUGHTY. 4s. 6d. net. 
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as the desert itself. But like the desert they have grandeur, and at 
rare intervals a green oasis. In the latter scenes, especially, there 
come passages of a simple human beauty, like herbage round a spring 
in a bare land. We had expected magnificence from Mr. Doughty, 
but we do not know whether his moments of tenderness are not 
more impressive than his heroics. He has written a noble poem 
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no concession to popularity.”— Spectator. _ 


THE DAWN IN BRITAIN. 

By CHARLES M. DOUGHTY, Author of “ Travels in Arabia 
Deserta." 6 vols., crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net each. 

«> This strong, strange poem fulfils aspirations.This 
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taste and a select and recondite vocabulary, could write. It is work 
of an altogether higher order.”— Times. _ 
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WANDERINGS IN ARABIA. 

By CHARLES M. DOUGHTY. With a Portrait and a Map, 
2 vols. 16s. net. 

“ One of the greatest travel books in literature.”— Spectator. 

“ In many respects the best book of travel ever written.”— Punch. 
“ One of the great books of our own time."— Observer. 

“ Surely belongs to the classics."—Dai'/y News. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 

We note with the deepest regret that Marlborough House 
continues to permit itself to be used as a stalking-horse for 
the noble house of Harmsworth. In the Daily Mail of 
Saturday last there appeared a large advertisement of the 
“Children’s Encyclopaedia,” wherein we were assured 
that: 

The welcome accorded to the “Children’s Encyclopaedia” 
by the Royal Children at Marlborough House is echoed in every 
home in the land where the future of the children is valued at 
more than id. a day. 

We have been at the trouble to make search among the 
advertisements of the more reputable patent medicine 
vendors, and we fail to find there the smallest suggestion 
of recommendation from Marlborough House. Of course 
this is as it should be. For what reasons other, perhaps, 
than those of charity Marlborough House should go out of 
its way to help Carmelite House to sevenpences over a 
work which it is charitable to liken to a patent medicine 
passes our comprehension. We do not suppose for a 
moment that Marlborough House has knowledge of the 
flagrant manner in which its good name is being exploited 
by the publishers of this so-called encyclopaedia. We 
have already expressed our opinion as to the value of the 
first number of the work. The sixth number—which is 
before us—bears evidence of much more careful editing 
than was bestowed upon No. 1. But the trail of the 
Carmelite is still over it all. And we are of opinion that a 
child had almost as well remain ignorant as derive its 
knowledge from such a quarter. In any case it is pathetic 
to imagine that the “ Royal Children ” are so put to it for 
suitable educational facilities that they must needs be 
brought up on a publication of this sort. And, in spite of 
Carmelite House’s assertion to the contrary, we believe 
that it is precisely in those homes in the land where the 
future of the children is valued at more than a |d. a day 
that the “ Children’s Encyclopaedia ” will in no circum¬ 
stances be found. 


Meanwhile it may be profitable for us to glance at the 
kind of fare which is being provided by the Harmsworths 
for households in which the future of the children is valued 
at not more than the aforesaid £d. per day. For a penny, 
that is to say two days’ future money, we have purchased 
Puck , “the new coloured humorous paper,” which, 
however, happens to be in its eighth volume and its 202nd 


issue. It is a journal intended for children who can read, 
and no doubt Carmelite House intends it as a soit of 
finishing course after the Encyclopaedia. We are not 
aware that Puck has been welcomed by the Royal 
children. In any case we can describe it only as an 
exceedingly vulgar publication containing a number of 
brutally ugly pictures and much foolish and futile 
writing. The Editor’s view of what is suitable for 
the entertainment of children may be judged from 
the appended legend which appears under quite stupid 

drawings.(1) “ ‘ Jilted for a silly-looking soldier 

like Tommy Atkins,’ said Jack Tar. ‘Ah, ah ! My heart 
is broken. I must win her back, my little Dolly Dimple ! ’ 
(2) So Jack Tar mounted the sink and turned the tap on. 
‘Oh, horror !’ gasped Dolly Dimple. ‘ I shall get my new 
frock wet, and mamma told me to be so careful.’ (3) Then 
Jack Tar came along on the toy ark and rescued Dolly, but 
left Tommy food for the tiddlers.” In another place we 
read, “ Prythee, fayre lady, wilt thou permit me to take 
thine arm and arouse pangs of jealousy in the bosom of 
yonder wench ? She has turned a deaf dear to the pipings 
of her faithful swain.” And the whole letterpress is 
sprinkled with “ Tee-hees,” “ Tee-hee-hoos,” “ Dot him 
one,” “ Hellup,” “ Great Grape-nuts,” and similar exclama¬ 
tory elegances. 


It is to be presumed that in homes where the future of 
the children is valued at more than a ^d. a day Puck 
could not possibly enter. On the other hand, we know 
that the heart of childhood is desperately inclined to the 
prohibited article, and literary and artistic contraband is 
its especial delight. The Carmelite House authorities 
recognise this fault in the otherwise sweet nature of the 
immature, and naturally they must pander to it and make 
money out of it. If the politicians who were so zealous 
to abolish religious instruction from our State schools, and 
who are so careful of the childhood of the country that 
they will not allow a small boy to fetch a pint of 
beer for his father’s dinner were to bring in a Bill 
to prohibit the sale and circulation of nefarious journals 
for children they would be rendering the country some¬ 
thing of a service. Carmelite House issues a journal of 
the Puck order on each day of the week with the excep¬ 
tion of Sunday. We have no hesitation in asserting that, 
any child who gets hold of these journals is more than 
likely to be deeply injured by them, and that in the main 
they seem conceived utterly to stultify the real purposes of 
education, whether secular or otherwise. The brains of 
the country are of quite as much importance to it as its 
brawn and health. Puck and similar organs may be 
depended upon to fribble away the wits of childhood, and 
to weaken both the intellect and the character. Persons 
engaged in such an undesirable work are a good deal more 
dangerous to the State than the next burglar. 


With reference to a letter on the subject of Christianity 
and Socialism which we print in our Correspondence 
columns, we are sorry to have to contradict Mr. Paine quite 
flatly on a point of fact. The vast majority of Socialists 
are atheists and Freethinkers, and the destruction of 
Christianity is one of the avowed aims of the vast majority 
of Socialists. Let Mr. Paine read Bax’s “ Religion of 
Socialism,” let him study the “ Socialist Catechism,” and 
the " Red Catechism ” taught in Socialist Sunday-schools. 
We will undertake that his eyes will be opened. It is 
quite true that the particular branch of Socialist propa¬ 
ganda with which Mr. Paine is associated is Christian. 
We refer of course to the Christian Social Union. The 
members of that Union are a small minority of Socialists ; 
they are estimable people for whom we have respect, but 
while they fondly imagine that they are leavening the big 
lump of wickedness which is called Socialism they are in 
reality being made the tools of unscrupulous men. The 
whole trend of Socialism, not only in England, but in 
France, in Italy, and in Spain,' is, and always has been, 
violently anti-Christian. As to the “scheme for taking 
land and capital out of private hands and transferring it to 
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the public,” it has been examined and exhaustively dis¬ 
cussed by the ablest intellects o£ our times. It has been 
proved conclusively to be a false and mischievous fallacy. 
Intellectually it is as disreputable as the theory that the 
earth is flat. Mr. Mallock has pulverised it in “ A Critical 
Examination of Socialism,” and we can also refer Mr. 
Paine and others concerned to Mr. J. Ellis Barker’s 
“British Socialism,” and Mr. Arnold-Forster’s “English 
Socialism of To-day,” books all recently reviewed in The 
Academy. The subject is almost as old as the hills, and 
we are merely mentioning the most recent and modern 
exposures of Socialism. 


The Observer, commenting on the oddities of the Pekin 
Board of Astronomy, which explains an epidemic of 
fires by a supposed descent of the God of Fire on earth, 
and beats tom-toms at an eclipse to scare away the dragon 
which is about to swallow up the sun or the moon, says : 

It is not necessary to think that they really believe in the 
dragon, any more than that the students of the Middle Ages were 
really engaged in the quest of the Philosopher’s Stone. 

The Observer implies, evidently, that the quest of the 
Philosopher’s Stone was a crazy and chimerical pursuit. 
But why ? The writer has advanced beyond the old stage 
of thought which seemed to believe that everybody who 
lived in the Middle Ages was mad, or bad, or stupid—or 
all three at once ; and one cannot but be grateful that this 
pestilent nonsense about the most wonderful period in 
human history is getting less common of utterance. But 
the assumption that there is some radical absurdity in the 
theory of alchemy is quite curious; the fact being that 
the alchemists were, theoretically, in advance of all but 
the most modern science. It is doubtful, indeed, whether 
modern science has even yet taken up its stand firmly on 
the ground that they occupied by ancient right. 


Ten years ago—five years ago, perhaps—the student of 
chemistry would have been taught the doctrine of primitive 
and immutable elements, and, gold being such an element, 
it was clear that people who sought the art of making gold 
were idiots. But this doctrine is now an obsolete heresy ; 
the mutatio rerum is a firmly-established truth ; the electron, 
or force taking shape in many substances, has replaced the 
old “ elemental ” theory. It is curious to note, by the way, 
that Law, the English follower of Bohme, anticipated on 
his own lines, and without any traces of alchemical know¬ 
ledge, this new-old doctrine. He spoke of a world that 
was originally plastic, and “ fluid,” subject to the will of 
the parens proloplastus. In consequence of a certain cosmic 
disaster this fluid world was hardened and degraded into 
its present state. It may be, then, that the making of gold 
was but the by-work, the accident, of a more transcendent 
operation, and if this were so, if the particular were put 
for the universal by some of the alchemical writers, we 
could better understand the strange air of rapture and 
ecstasy which pervades their works ; we could understand 
their fervent disclaimer of any worldly motives. In itself 
the making of gold is no more wonderful than the making 
of diamonds, it is a quite possible item of intelligence in 
to-morrow’s morning paper ; but certain of the alchemical 
adepts speak the language of men who have entered into 
the glories and delights of Paradise. 


It is not long since we drew attention in these columns 
to the differentia of “ the modem spirit ”—its utter inability 
to construct or to comprehend the simplest of syllogisms, its 
entire readiness to draw the most absurd conclusions from 
the most irrelevant premises. The instance we offered 
was a strong one, coming as it did from the “Great 
Philosopher ” Herbert Spencer ; it was the green tree of 
irrationality. Here is the dry wood of the same forest, as 
exemplified in the Westminster Gazette. It occurs, very 
appropriately, in a review of some treatise on “ Modern¬ 
ism : ” 

We hear occasionally of “ Catholic Truth,’’ which requires the 


efforts and subscriptions of a society to make it true. Such a 
conception is absurd. Truth cannot be sectarian. We might as 
well talk of Protestant Mathematics or Jewish Euclid. 

From this passage we gather, firstly, that the truth needs 
no defence and no demonstration, from which it follows 
that the foundation of, say, an “ English Historical Society,” 
with a president, a committee, subscriptions, publications, 
and, possibly, a monthly organ would be absurd. History 
is the Truth about past events; therefore it would be 
ridiculous to make any efforts to clear up doubtful points, 
to elucidate complicated transactions, to defend sober and 
scholarly historical positions from the attacks of the cranks 
and maniacs who have discovered that Bacon wrote the 
whole literature of the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries, and that the Anglo-Saxons are the Lost Tribes 
of Israel. And, in the same way, medical writers are to 
beware of forming any organisation with a view to con¬ 
vincing people of the danger of sleeping ten in a room, of 
drinking infected water, of smoking green tea, of injecting 
morphia three times a day, and of believing in quack 
“ Powders to cure Cancer.” All these are heresies 
against the Truth of Medicine and Hygiene, therefore, no 
efforts, or subscriptions, or speeches, or pamphlets are 
needed to defend the Truth in question. It would thus be 
highly ridiculous for a doctor to fight the delusions and 
absurdities of “ Christian Science ” with all the knowledge 
and all the energy at his command. 


And “ Truth cannot be sectarian.” If this means any¬ 
thing, it means that it is not possible to imagine the exist¬ 
ence of a difference of opinion on any possible subject; 
that every “ fact ” of the universe must be absolutely clear 
and certain, and that from each of such facts there is only 
one conceivable deduction. It is difficult to believe that 
any man in his sober senses can have deliberately emitted 
such a proposition as this ; yet, there it stands, and, con¬ 
sidering all things, it is perhaps the most false statement 
that has ever been made since the world was .“ a fluid 
haze of light.” Nevertheless, the writer’s meaning is 
plain, for he goes on to say that one might as well talk of 
“ Protestant Mathematics or Jewish Euclid ; ” whence it 
follows that this “ modernist” reviewer believes that the 
propositions of religious truth are exactly analogous to the 
propositions of mathematical truth. Et homo faclus est 
is as clear, self-evident, and certain as Two and two make 
four; Et resurrexit tertia die is a proposition as demonstrable 
as The angles at the base of an isosceles triangle are equal. 
Now, it is highly unlikely that there has been any radical 
alteration in the constitution of the human brain in the 
course of ages ; yet here we have a grown man, of some 
education, endowed with a certain measure of literary 
facility, uttering propositions which would have proved a 
sure passport to the Rod and the Booby’s Bench if they, or 
anything like unto them, had been advanced by an eight- 
year-old child in the twelfth century. The modern (or 
“ modernist ”) spirit is certainly very curious. 


The theatre just now is threatened by a wave of talk. 
Possibly the fashion may be traced to the brilliant plays of 
the late Mr. Oscar Wilde, who at any rate had an 
exquisite sense of the theatre. Then comes another 
Irishman, whose theatrical sense is obscured by a too great 
share of the national love of loquacity ; and now we have 
Mr. Maurice Baring, who, in the presence of a most 
distinguished audience, produced a play called The Grey 
Slocking >at the Royalty Theatre last week. Unhappily 
there was no sign of the play itself until late in the second 
Act, and even then the clever author seemed to be doing 
his best to strangle it at its belated birth. None the less, 
there were signs that Mr. Baring could, if he let nature 
alone, produce a play of real dramatic importance. As it 
was, what plot there was was almost suffocated by the 
torrents of quite ingenious talk put into the mouths of his 
“ society ” puppets. It was only fitting that the hero 
should be a Russian diplomatist. The reception was most 
cordial. 
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AT ST. NICHOLAS IN PRISIAC 

On the altar-rail of St. Nicholas Church 
Two little angels with wings of wood, 

Each on the top of a slender perch 
Stand in the stillness watching the Rood. 

Little twin angels gowned in blue, 

These are the words of a song for you : 

“ Praise ! praise 1 for all days 

To the man that made us with his hands ; 

Many come from many lands 
To gaze, gaze, and go their ways. 

44 Gloom, gloom has hidden his doom ; 

Where he lies no man can tell. 

Pray we a rose and a little bluebell, 

Bloom, bloom about his tomb. 

“ In making us he praised the Lord, 

Who made the man and made the tree, 

And till the woodworm like a sword 
Smites us to dust his prayer are we.” 

A. Hugh Fisher. 


“AD EXTREMAS TENEBRAS" 

I hear the lapping of the waves of death 
In Stygian wells; 

I see the white-winged moths that bring the breath 
Of asphodels. 

I feel how steeply slopes toward the night 
This awful track, 

And see the narrowing disk of life and light 
When I look back. 

The flowers of Enna, falling from my hand, 

Already die ; 

1 follow dumbly to the starless land 
Too tired to sigh. 

Yet if, O dread Aidoneus, one like me 
May ask a boon, 

I pray it may not be Persephone 
Who meets me soon. 

For in her heavy hair there still are gleams 
Of former gold, 

And in her sombre eyes lurk hopes and dreams 
Of Springs untold. 

She doth but winter in thy realms, O Dis, 

Not nest with thee ; 

Her regal mouth, still haunted by a kiss, 

Would weary me. 

But let there meet me one too poor for scorn, 
Dim-eyed, and hoar, 

Wan as Demeter when she sat forlorn 
By Celeus’ door. 

And let Tiresias come who, shrinking, knaws 
A woman’s heart, 

To lead me where the Lethe coldest flows 

And pitying yew ils closest covert grows 
Far off, apart. 

Anna Bunston. 


REVIEWS 

MR. BIRRELL ON BROWNING 

Browning. Selected Poems. With an Introduction by 
Augustine Birrell. Illustrated. (Jack, 2s. 6d. net.) 

“Prave ’orts” are these of Mr. Birrell on Browning. 
There is something in him of the eternal fighter, and always 
in his best writing something brave and challenging. He 
enters upon contention blithely, and loves to champion an 
old cause or avow some impossible loyalty. Like Leslie 
Stephen, he is essentially a prose critic, and perhaps 
would cheerfully agree that what he says about poetry, as 
poetry, does not matter in the least. If he were to tell us 
that Shelley was no poet, and that Coleridge’s fame is less 
secure than Southey's, we should not be in the least annoyed, 
so genial is he. He refuses to take himself very seriously 
(at least in criticism), and would only smile if we took him 
seiiously. Yet there are few living essayists we read more 
readily or with more pleasure. As a critic of prose, as an 
interpreter of the prose mind (far be it from us to suggest 
any disparagement), he is stimulating and delightful. He 
has a share of the sound common sense of Johnson, whom 
he understands so well, the gusto of Hazlitt, whom he 
has served so well, and a humorous shrewdness that is 
purely his own. It is therefore an admirable arrange¬ 
ment whereby these hearty qualities are engaged in the 
appreciation of Browning, for we think that a prose critic 
can do fully as much for Browning as the most sensitive 
reporter of impressions or the most transcendental of 
philosophical critics. If you do not agree with Mr. 
Birrell (as is sometimes impossible), he is quite content to 
agree with himself. He will always have a reason for the 
faith that is in him, and if he does not convert you to his 
faith, he will certainly entertain you by his reason. You 
know that in the present volume, for example, he will not 
read any brilliant unveracities into the cruder and more 
cryptic utterances of his poet. He will say—yes, he does 
say in his Introduction : 

Of Browning’s philosophy we have perhaps heard enough. 
There is indeed a philosophy of life, a constant attitude of mind 
towards the world, a character and sentiment which we look for 
in poets and poetry, and if it is not there the poetry suffers. 
But philosophy in poetry is usually no great thing. 

This is indeed to 44 give away ” his poet, yet even Browning 
Societies will hardly quarrel with so good-humoured a 
betrayal. 

The prose critic is the best for Browning because 
Browning, though he wrote uniquely and magnificently in 
verse, so often simply wrote prose as verse—wrote verse 
when he had prose in his heart To put it more clearly 
and emphatically, much that Browning wrote in verse 
would have been written not merely more plainly, but more 
fittingly and perfectly in prose. We do not say that his 
subjects were incapable of verse, but it often seems 
that he dealt with them from a prose level. Such 
a selection as Mr. Birrell’s for the most part avoids the 
prose level, and lures the reader from height to height. 
He has made the only wise selection by the 41 supremely 
selfish ” plan of pleasing himself ; and we ourselves would 
be no less pleased if only he had omitted 44 Bishop 
Blougram’s Apology,” which, in spite of his championship, 
we still find tedious philosophy and (commonly) poor 
verse ; verse such as : 

Of course you are remarking all this time 

How narrowly and grossly T view life. 

Some thirty of Mr. Birrell’s three hundred pages are taken 
up with the voluble Bishop, which might well have been 
given to some of the songs, such as that lovely one 
beginning : 

Heap cassia, sandal-buds and stripes 

Of labdanum, and aloe balls— 

the loveliness of which (as with so many true lyrics) is 
almost independent of the explicit meaning. 
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Mr. Birrell says nothing upon the obscurity with which 
Browning is so often charged. Wisely : for the charge is 
an idle and inconclusive one. The real defect of his work 
lies deeper than any mere verbal obscurity. The difficulty 
of expression is not invincible—at worst only irritating; 
but too often it seems that Browning did not speak 
clearly because he did not think clearly, because 
his inspiration was faint and confused. We have been 
told often enough that platitude which has the beauty 
of sounding brass or tinkling cymbal is still but platitude, 
but we forget that platitude made tortuous and indistinct 
is also platitude still. Did Browning deceive himself ? At 
any rate, he has deceived others until the incoherencies 
and verbal tangles have been held to conceal mysteries 
which it is not lawful or possible for tongue to utter ; and 
the crying faults of the verse, the wilful and careless 
roughness, the almost incessant restlessness, the obvious 
contempt for words—all betraying a certain singular 
strain of intellectual vulgarity—have themselves been first 
pardoned, and then accepted as necessary to the genius 
of the poet. Even in the noble “ Abt Vogler ” you will 
find a line like this: 

In sight ? Not half! for it seemed, it was certain, to match 
man’s birth. 

In “James Lee’s Wife : 

For then, then, what would it matter to me 
That I was the harsh ill-favoured one ? 

We both should be like as pea to pea ; 

It was ever so since the world begun; 

So let me proceed with my reverie. 

How ill he writes when his inspiration is less perfect than 
in “ Abt Vogler ” every reader knows. 

Never has there been so careless a craftsman with so 
great gifts. He had almost every gift which even a poet 
may be expected to have, and he had that special and 
peculiar gift, an individuality which was bound to impress 
itself upon his earliest as upon his latest work ; for he was 
never the “ sedulous ape ” of prose. But the gift needed 
to bring all others to full flower, gift of a passion for perfect 
expression of his conceptions and perfect form for his 
imaginations—this he had not, or had but intermittently 
and in uncertain measure ; though many another poet, 
with but a tithe of his prodigious intellectual endowment, 
has had sufficient of this consummate passion to bring him 
securely into the unassailable temple of immortality. Of 
their best work we may say, in Browning’s own phrase 
(a phrase that at least shows his perception to have been 
clear and accurate, how flawed soever his practice): 

It is all triumphant art, but art in obedience to laws. 

Time, who is himself a more consummate artist than any 
poet, and of an austerer judgment than any critic, is slowly 
casting many of the faultiest things into oblivion, lighten¬ 
ing the craft to save it; he will not cumber himself with 
anything but a man’s best, and no urgent pleading will 
persuade him to pardon the unpardonable sin and preserve 
the flaws for the sake of the philosophy. Mr. Birrell 
himself frankly recognises this : 

• We roust distinguish in Brownings case between poems and 
oems. Some wrecks are total, from others half the cargo may 

e saved.A good fraction there must always be. 

You can never get rid of Browning at his best. There he will 
be in the thick of life, appearing in books, emerging in conversa¬ 
tion, on the lips of lovers, in the sermons of divines, in moments 
of eager emotion, and in times of sorrow. 

With this judicial pronouncement both sides may rest 
satisfied. It is no contemptible immortality. Surely it is 
much if, out of the enormous conglomeration of the 
collected poems, only some of the songs and shorter pieces 
be saved, and the giant confusion of the rest be left to 
curious and enthusiastic scholars. In another metaphor 
Browning is a continent in miniature, with crowded cities 
of men who love and wrangle, and die in the suburbs ; 
with hills and sudden mountain peaks ; with leagues of 
wild morass, lands broken and comfortless as those of 
Childe Roland’s adventure, with here and there forests of 
fervid heat; with unnavigable rivers and brackish inland 


seas. For some it will always be a fairy land, the more 
prized because perilous and bewildering to sense. 

A ROYAL MANOR 

The Royal Manor of Richmond. By Mrs. A. G. Bell. 

(George Bell and Sons, 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Royal Manor of Richmond has attracted a variety of 
writers during recent years, such as Sir John Evans, Mr. 
Beresford Chancellor, and Dr. Garnett ; but it has been 
left for Mrs. Arthur Bell to produce a thoroughly read¬ 
able and entertaining volume of reasonable limits, attrac¬ 
tively illustrated by her husband with ten plates in colour. 
One of these pictures, a Winter Sunrise in Richmond Park, 
is of exceptional merit. There is no strain after effective 
writing in these pages; in fact, they strike us as being 
written with graceful ease. The passage relative to the 
winter aspect of the Great Park may be cited as an 
example : 

Even more beautiful than its ordinary winter aspect is the 
Park when snow has fallen, and all is transformed and etherealised 
by the pure white covering in which everything is shrouded, 
when familiar objects are so changed that recognition is difficult, 
and the very deer seem to feel themselves at a loss as they roam 
about in search of food. To the poetic temperament the time 
of frost will indeed appeal with special force, but it is really at 
night, at every season of the year, when there is no light in earth 
or heaven but the pale light of stars, that Richmond Park excels 
itself in its romantic charm, for then to all its other attractions 
is added that of mystery. Through the darkness loom the huge 
forms of the forest trees, resembling the ogres of fairyland, 
isolated hawthorns, some of which even in bright sunshine look 
as if a curse had fallen upon them, so weird and distorted are 
their forms, seem to stretch out long fingers to clutch the 
unwary. Strange, too, and impressively solemn are the rare 
sounds that break the brooding silence, for now a stag gives 
vent to a roar of discontent, or a lonely hound, craving for com¬ 
panionship, utters a melancholy howl. Then, perhaps, a heron, 
on his way to his solitary fishing in the river near Sion House, 
calls to his mate; a nightjar sounds his vibrating whirr, like 
that of a spinning-wheel, as he peers down from his lofty perch ; 
or an owl mournfully complains as he passes by with muffled 
flight, intent on his living prey—perhaps a young rabbit, or a 
little shrew that has lost its way in the long grass and betrays 
its presence by a plaintive cry. 

The opening chapter is concerned with the ancient 
Manor House of Sheen, which had an interesting history of 
its own long before the time when it was transformed into a 
palace by Henry VII., who gave to it his own name of 
Richmond. During the latter years of his strenuous life 
Edward I. was more than once at Sheen. It was in the 
old manor house that he received the Commissioners from 
Scotland in 1305, after the unhappy execution in London 
of Sir William Wallace. It was here, too, that Edward III. 
often held his Court, entertaining distinguished foreigners 
on a magnificent scale. There are many memories 
associated with this peaceful riverside home in connection 
with his Queen Philippa and his beloved Black Prince, 
and it was here that the news of his death reached his 
widowed father a year before the King himself passed 
away. It was at Sheen also that Edward III. died his 
sorry death in 1377 : 

Deserted by all his courtiers, and attended by but a single 
priest, whose presence did not deter his rapacious mistress from 
robbing her dying lover even of the rings upon his fingers. 

Soon after the funeral a deputation of the leading 
citizens of London went down to Sheen to congratulate 
the child-king Richard II., then only ten years old, on his 
accession to the Throne. It is pleasant to be reminded 
that the boyhood of the youthful Sovereign caused him to 
forget his dignity in his delight, for he ran round the great 
hall eagerly embracing his guests and kissing them on both 
cheeks instead of waiting for them to do homage to him. 
On the following day Richard, robed in white and riding 
on a white horse, went forth from Sheen to make formal 
entry into his capital, attended by his four uncles and a 
great retinue of nobles. In his earlier, happy days, after 
his marriage in 1382 to Anne of Bohemia, Sheen was a 
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favourite residence of both King and Queen. On the death 
of his Queen at Sheen, in 1394, Richard took a great dislike 
to his riverside residence, and, indeed, ordered that it 
should be at once completely destroyed. But he was appa¬ 
rently only partially obeyed, for Henry V. lived there for 
some time when Prince of Wales, and on his accession had 
the old buildings restored and made once more worthy of 
the name of palace. There he spent a brief but happy 
time with his young Queen, Catherine of France, whom he 
brought to England in 1421. 

During the long minority of Henry VI., Sheen was almost 
deserted, and it was practically as a prisoner that this 
unfortunate King, declared insane by his physicians, was 
taken to Sheen in 1454. Edward IV. gave the estate of 
Sheen to his Queen, Elizabeth, in 1467 for her life, and it 
was here that Elizabeth, after the death of Edward, when 
waiting for the summons to the capital, received the 
tidings of the murder of her two young sons in the 
Tower. After Richard III. met the just reward of his 
many sins at the Battle of Bosworth, Henry VII., the 
second Earl of Richmond, in Yorkshire, determined to 
change its name to that of his hereditary estate, and speedily 
extended the buildings of Sheen Palace and added con¬ 
siderably to the pleasure-grounds. From this time forward 
Richmond—for its new name was rigidly enforced in all 
State papers—was closely bound up with the story of the 
Tudor dynasty, and was the scene of an infinite variety of 
national and important incidents. Just at the close of the 
fifteenth century the great pile of buildings was almost 
entirely destroyed by fire. Henry VII., however, at once 
set to work to have Richmond Palace rebuilt on a far larger 
and more majestic scale. The latest phase of Gothic 
architecture of the Tudor period was employed without 
any touch of classicism to interfere with the due develop¬ 
ment of the Tudor style, which was so essentially English. 
Until Cardinal Wolsey, in 1526, transferred to Henry VIII. 
his unfinished but grandly planned mansion of Hampton 
Court, the Palace of Richmond remained by far the noblest 
residence, of either Henry VII. or >his successor. The 
rebuilt Richmond was completed in time for the contract 
of marriage to take place, in 1501, between his eldest son, 
Prince Arthur, and Catherine of Aragon. 

It was at Richmond that Henry VII. died ; it was here 
that Henry VIII. spent his honeymoon with his first wife, 
and it was here that his first cnild—a son—was born, on 
New Year’s Day, 1511. In attractively-written paragraphs, 
containing just a sufficiency of accurate historical informa¬ 
tion tor a book of this character, Mrs. Bell proceeds to 
follow up the later history of the Royal Palace of Rich¬ 
mond, down to the time when Queen Caroline passed away, 
in 1737. For the next half-century Richmond remained 
deserted by the Royal Family, nor is there any record of 
either George IV. or William IV. ever living in the Palace, 
though they may have been there as children. By the time 
Queen Victoria came to the Throne many of the remaining 
portions of the grand old mansion, much of which had been 
deliberately demolished in the reign of Queen Anne, had 
been pulled down. In its palmy days the buildings of all 
kinds are said to have covered more than ten acres of 
ground. The small remnant of the old Palace still remain¬ 
ing has, however, been treated with respect by its successive 
tenants during the past seventy years. 

In subsequent chapters interesting information is 
pleasantly set forth with regard to the royal lodge, the Old 
Deer Park, the Ferry, the bridge, the green, and the town 
with its churches and charities. A special section treats of 
the Great Park and its inhabitants, particularly the deer. 

In the last two chapters there is much agreeable writing 
about Petersham, Ham House, and Kew and its memories. 
We can only say, in conclusion, that having read most, if 
not all, of the many topographical works that have been 
issued about the various interesting and historic sites and 
places within easy reach of London that have been issued 
during the last forty years, we have no hesitation in saying 
that Mrs. Bell is to be congratulated on having produced 
one of the very first rank. 


WILLIAM COLLINS 

The Poems of William Collins. Edited by Christopher 
Stone. (Frowde, 2s. 6d. net.) 

Criticism has given up the idea of cataclysms in literature, 
just as science has given up the idea of cataclysms in 
Nature. It sees developments not as sudden events which 
can be dated to a particular period and declared to have 
occurred at that period without warning or preparation. 
Changes in literature, as in the face of the earth, are now 
seen to be of slow growth. There are premonitions of 
them ; the process goes on undiscovered by the critics of 
its own day, who, perhaps, are too busy preaching their 
own formulae to watch the straws which indicate the 
change in the wind. Then, with a fictitious appearance of 
suddenness, the face of literature is changed, and not for 
many years, perhaps, is the truth made plain. When 
Voltaire visited England he laid the foundations of 
“ Hernani ” and the " Ballade a la Lune.” And when the 
French Revolution came to affect English thought, it 
forced to the surface and gave free play to streams of 
effort and tendency that had been working silently, with 
no man seeing their significance and direction, for many 
years. 

The case of William Collins is an instance of this. The 
romantics of a century ago honoured him, of course ; but 
it is only lately that he has had his full share of attention, 
and that his full importance as a forerunner of the roman¬ 
tics has been recognised in criticism. The poet with 
whom he must always be coupled, Gray, has had a far 
greater vogue, won for him on the one hand among 
amateurs of poetry by his exquisite workmanship and his 
profound critical faculty, and on the other among la Joule 
by what we may, perhaps, be permitted to call the B. W. 
Leader elements in a single one of his poems. Yet in 
spite of the much misjudged beauties of the famous Elegy 
(and really it is not Gray’s fault that the weaker 
Academicians cannot let him alone when they want titles 
for their pictures), his place in the development of our 
poetry was not, perhaps, on the whole, so important as 
that of the much-less popular Collins. Nor is the melan¬ 
choly collegian either so attractive or so significant a 
figure as the dashing, showy Winchester and Magdalen 
boy, with his love of fine clothes and fine airs, his teeming 
brain and indifferent perseverance, his wide but disordered 
knowledge, his sensitive, excitable nature which sank, 
under his own and others’ fault, into the melancholia and 
the inertia in which, under the offensive protection of 
a sister who despised him, his last unhappy years were 
spent. 

Had Collins left but the less valuable part of his own 
poetry, had the bulk of it survived without the gems which 
ensure him immortality, he would still have deserved 
commemoration among the English poets. Pope had 
stamped his overbearing genius on poetry, and Pope had 
died. In the silence that followed his death there was 
heard a new note. That note was inevitably affected by 
the approved song of the times; nevertheless it was a 
fearless note. The singer did not “stoop to moralise 
this song ; ” he did not care overmuch for “ decency ” 
or “ simplicity ” of expression. He had, as Hazlitt said, 
"that true vivida vis, that genuine inspiration, which 
alone can give birth to the highest efforts of poetry.’’ 
He caught “rich glimpses of the bowers of paradise.” 
He gave the rein to his luxuriant imagination, and, 
refusing to be bound by the prevailing mode, wrote, with 
courage and ardour, what he wanted to write. If his 
structure is loose, his metaphors violent, his workmanship 
sometimes rugged, and his diction obscure, he had at 
least the poetic fire, the enthusiasm, which his friends the 
Wartons were alone in those days in demanding. And the 
value to poetry of enthusiasm at such a period was 
immense. 

It is quite possible, however, to be of considerable 
service to poetry and yet to be a dull or annoying poet. 
Happily, that cannot be said of Collins; and Mr. 
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Christopher Stone has not spent his time in scraping and 
arranging dead bones for the poetic museum. There are 
things in Collins’s poetry, sometimes isolated, sometimes 
structural, which are so beautiful as to take the breath 
away. The “ Ode to Pity ’’ is not, as a complete poem, a 
thing of much beauty or interest. It has a good deal of 
the stiffness and demureness of the dead classic style about 
it. Yet it contains these lines : 

Long, Pity, let the Nations view 
Thy sky-worn Robes of tend’rest Blue, 

And Eyes of dewy Light! 

What images that evokes 1 How much more it gives to the 
mind and the imagination than the mere meaning of the 
words conveys! And perhaps that is Collins’s greatest 
achievement of all: that he was the first to restore to our 
poetry what Henry Bataille calls “ le langage indirect.” 
His meaning is not confined to the meaning which his 
actual words express. He makes of a few words not a 
sentence or a sentiment, but a star towards which the mind 
and the imagination go travelling through heavens of 
beauty. And surely that is the test of the greatest poetry— 
not what it says, but the new world which it creates by saying 
it. Collins not seldom creates this magic world, and 
wraps his reader away with him by the enthusiasm which 
inspired his song, as if with verbal inspiration. Few poets 
can paint such gorgeous pictures as he ; the second move¬ 
ment of the “Ode on the Poetical Character,” and the 
whole of the ode on “The Passions,” with its superb close, 
show as glowing a fancy and as lofty a flight of poetic 
eloquence as can be found in any of our poets, except 
possibly Mr. Swinburne. And if his craftsmanship is 
sometimes rugged, Collins achieves more than once that 
rarest thing of all, a perfect simplicity instinct with the 
highest qualities of poetry: 

How sleep the Brave, who sink to Rest, 

By all their Country’s Wishes blest! 

When Spring, with dewy Fingers cold, 

Returns to deck their hallow’d Mold, 

She there shall dress a sweeter Sod 
Than Fancy’s Feet have ever trod. 

By Fairy Hands their Knell is rung, 

By Forms unseen their Dirge is sung; 

Then Hondur comes, a Pilgrim grey, 

To bless the Turf that wraps their Clay, 

And Freedom shall a-while repair, 

To dwell a weeping Hermit there! 

That indeed creates a new world. Without a trace of 
effort, without grandiloquence or display, it soars into 
the blue, and would be enough of itself to stamp its author 
a true poet. But finer still is the poem which, in spite of 
the obvious objections that have been levelled against it, 
we take leave to consider Collins’s highest achievement and 
the best unrhymed lyric in the English language—better 
even than Campion’s “ Rose-cheeked Laura ’’—the “ Ode 
to Evening: ” 

If aught of Oaten Stop, or Pastoral Song, 

May hope, chaste Eve, to soothe thy pensive Ear, 

Like thy own solemn Springs, 

Thy Springs, and dying Gales, 

O Nymph reserv’d .... 

For when thy folding Star arising shows 
His paly Circlet, at his warning Lamp 
The fragrant Hours, and Elves 
Who slept in Flowers the Day, 

And many a Nymph who wreaths her Brows with Sedge 
And sheds the fresh’ning Dew, and lovelier still, 

The Pensive Pleasures sweet 
Prepare thy shadowy Car. 

Then let me rove some Wild and heathy Scene, 

Or find some Ruin ’midst its dreary Dells, 

Whose Walls more awful nod 
By thy religious Gleams. 

Or if chill blusrring Winds, or driving Rain, 

Prevent my willing Feet, be mine the Hut, 

That from the Mountain's side 
Views Wilds, and swelling Floods, 

And Hatnlets brown, and dim-discover’d Spires, 

And hears their simple Bell, and marks o’er all 
Thy Dewy Fingers draw 
The gradual dusky Veil. 


It paints an earthly picture, which is yet not of earth ; 
it creates a mood and carries the reader away into the 
region of pure poetry ; it intoxicates him with the intoxica¬ 
tion of the gods. And yet, how quiet, how natural it all 
is—how entirely free from bombast or affectation or false 
elevation or false sentiment! When the famous Stoke 
Poges “ Elegy ” palls, the “ Ode to Evening ” seems still a 
mystery of delight. And, though Mr. Stone prints the ode 
from the only authoritative edition—that of 1746—the 
Dodsley version of it is so much better known and loved 
that we have ventured to quote from it above. 

It only remains to say that Mr. Stone, who has given 
evidence in these columns already of his close study of 
Collins, has produced a complete and scholarly edition, 
with an admirable introduction. These are very pleasant 
green volumes that come from the publisher to Collins’s 
University, and the latest will not be the least prized among 
them. 


GOETHE’S LIFE 

The Life of Goethe. By Albert Bielochowsky, Ph.D. 

Vol. III. (London and New York : Putnam, 15s.) 

This is the concluding volume of the late Professor 
Bielochowsky’s “Life of Goethe,” a work which makes 
every possible pretence to be monumental. It is no doubt 
the last word of German professorial criticism of the great 
poet. Its pomposity and ponderosity are extreme, and 
though it claims to throw light upon the obscurities of 
portions of Goethe’s work, the style in which it is written 
is confused and obscure to a degree which is often very 
tiresome, and unfortunately the defects of the original text 
are in no way helped out by Mr. William Cooper’s transla¬ 
tion. Here is a specimen of badly-arranged sentences 
which we have rarely seen beaten in any translation from 
the German or any other language, and in a book devoted 
to the memory of such a master of flowing periods as was 
Goethe it is an act of literary lese majesie: 

The Elegie, that painful, yet sweet reflection of the wonder¬ 
fully beautiful summer days. Was not its effect upon him a 
clear indication of the direction in which he should turn for self- 
preservation ? Thus, at the close of the year, we find him free 
from all thoughts of renunciation, and looking forward to the new 
year with anxious, but happy anticipation. 

Nothing could be more hideous and irritating than this 
crash of ’shons, and that such English as this should 
be issued from Stanford University in the United States 
is no credit to that seat of learning. The lover of Goethe 
who is not blinded by national pride will not feel, we are 
convinced, that Professor Bielochowsky has drawn either 
a felicitous or truthful portrait of the author of “ Faust.” 
The concluding volume, it is true, contains less of the 
Professor’s literary criticisms than did its predecessors, 
death having, sad to relate, stepped in to prevent the 
completion of the biography by the industrious hand that 
originally undertook it; but the hands which have added 
the final chapters are, alas 1 not a whit less heavy. In fact, 
it is no exaggeration to say that the added essays upon 
Goethe’s standing as a philosopher and a man of letters 
by Professors Kalischer and Ziegler are so clumsily and 
obscurely written that they make the reader regret the 
comparatively lighter style of the late Professor Bieloch¬ 
owsky, whose fluent platitudes, irritating as they often 
were, were not so positively maddening as the illogical 
word-puzzles of his posthumous collaborators. We are 
spared, however, the professorial hole-picking in the art of 
Goethe considered as a poet, and in his conceptions as 
a thinker, which characterised the earlier volumes of 
Professor Bielochowsky’s work, and were so curiously 
inconsistent with the theory simultaneously advanced that 
he was the greatest poet of all time—as if, in that case, the 
blue and red pencillings of German professors would not 
have been an intolerable impertinence. The final volume 
is a thunderous eulogy in the most approved modem 
German style, and Goethe emerges from it as a kind of 
Pan-Germanic demi-god, invested with intellectual and 
poetic powers which practically amounted to omniscience 
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and omnipotence. In the present state of Germany, such 
a theory as this may give pleasure in popular and official 
circles, but it has neither historical fact nor critical reason¬ 
ableness as a basis. When will the honest German critic 
be born who will stand forth in his simplicity and say that 
the second part of “ Faust ” is the radoiage of a very old 
man of once brilliant intellect who had not known when to 
stop writing, and had long ago lost the thread of his first 
conceptions ? This the poet himself practically admitted 
to be the case. But for the officious advice of his friends— 
notably of Schiller— he would have left “ Faust ” in its 
original state as a fragment. But it was an age of minute 
finish, and the German world was not as yet prepared for 
such Rodinesque surrender to the ineffable and the unfix- 
able as Coleridge was to set the example of in “ Christabel” 
and “ Kubla Khan : ” 

These Gretchen scenes, says Professor Ziegler, taken together’ 
form probably the greatest masterpiece of poetry every written- 
infinite in their beauty and tenderness, they are at the same time 
so profoundly tragical that all the woes of mankind appear in the 
most narrow limits of the life of a girl of the common people. 
First, Faust’s senses are inflamed at the sight of Gretchen. In 
the “ Urfaust ” (the first version of “ Faust ”) we read : “ A wondrous 
pretty maid is she, And something she’s inflamed in me.” Hardly 
has he seen her when he says to Mephistophiles, “ Hear ! thou must 
the girl for me procure." The potion has had its effect; he 
speaks like Jack Profligate, speaks almost like a Frenchman. 

. . . . To Gretchen, the divining angel, after her return 
home, the air of the room feels sultry and close. As though 
prophesying her own future, she sings " Der Konig in Thule,” 
that ballad of fidelity and parting. Then she finds the casket 
“ What the dickens is this thing ? ” exclaims the child of the 
common people; and she cannot take her eyes off its contents, 
for “ Gold all doth lure, And gold procure all gladly ! Alas ! we 
poor!" 

This is a fair specimen of the critical analysis which is 
to be found in this concluding volume of Bielochowsky’s 
“ Life of Goethe,” and also of Mr. Cooper’s method of 
translation. The wretched doggerel into which he con¬ 
verts Goethe’s nervous and harmonious lines can only give 
a totally erroneous impression of the original text, and are 
unfair to the great reputation which this stodgy book is 
meant to honour. Goethe did not share his biographers’ 
views as to the value of these “ Gretchen scenes.” “ Waver¬ 
ing figures,” “clouded vision,” “fantastic idea,” “foggy 
mist ” were the terms in which he referred to them. In 
his correspondence with Schiller he spoke also of this 
“ foggy, misty path ” on which he had for a time felt forced 
“ to stray about.” He called the whole “ a barbaric com¬ 
position,” and “caricatures ” the scenes and figures which, 
according to Professor Ziegler, “appear to us to-day so 
serious and true to nature, not to say sacred.” Schiller, 
who was just as classical as his friend, agreed with him as 
to the “ barbaric nature of his treatment of the subject,” 
and himself called the fable “ harsh and formless.” Pro¬ 
fessor Ziegler attributes this disdainful attitude towards 
“ Faust ” on the part of its author to the circumstance that 
Goethe had outgrown “ Faust ” and that “ Faust ” had 
outgrown Goethe. The first clause of this explanation is 
probable enough ; the corollary is less obvious. Evidently 
Goethe as he grew older must have recognised the puerility 
and inexperience which are at the basis of the entire 
Gretchen incident—a simple fait divers which would 
have been possible only on the assumption that Faust’s 
powers of seduction were as limited as those of 
an ordinary human lover. No real tragedy can ever 
arise from a situation which has its origin in magic. 
With all the riches in the world at his command, 
Faust could have made Gretchen, her mother, and her 
brother wealthy for life, even procuring for them the 
respect of the world which wealth commands, and if the 
principle of “ Gold all doth lure, And gold procure ” was 
to apply so absolutely to the pure soul of Gretchen there 
is no reason for its not having precisely the same force 
with her mother, her brother, her neighbours, and her 
judges. Faust’s conduct is that of a seducer with limited 
means. The real moral might have been that neither 
wealth nor the enjoyment of feminine loveliness can give 
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perfect happiness on earth, and in the long run Faust’s 
soul might have been saved owing to the utter inability of 
Mephisto to fulfil his part of the bargain—namely, to make 
Faust happy in this life. Then the Gretchen incident, so 
far as its tragic conclusion is concerned, would have been 
supererogatory. Goethe no doubt recognised in later life 
that it was so, and the meaninglessness of the Gretchen 
scenes justify Schiller’s epithets applied to the fable of 
“ harsh and formless.” Marlowe fell into no such mistake. 
His Doctor Faustus spends a few moments of delirious 
bliss with Helen of Greece, but in an earlier part of the 
drama, when Faustus, not having quite grasped the nature of 
his new powers, expresses the desire to have a wife, Mephis¬ 
tophiles introduces to him a she-devil, and promptly cures 
him of this too mundane ambition. The Gretchen tragedy 
was just fitted to inspire the feuilletonesque music of 
Gounod, and to become a popular opera. Goethe outgrew 
it, and, recognising that the vast edifice of “ Faust,” built 
upon sand, had collapsed, he saw no objection to treating 
it as a kind of scrap-heap, or, to use Professor Ziegler own 
words, to 

Thoughtlessly insert all sorts of irrelevant things in the 
“ barbaric composition,” and make it the depository for a number 
of Xenicn, for which he could find no other place. 

In'this way, however, “ Faust” became a treasure house for 
many exquisite poems which, considered separately, are 
pearls of highest price, and suffice to make Goethe’s fame 
immortal. Goethe’s mania for generalisation and theorising 
which inspired his abortive scientific studies, and his 
fantastic philosophy, induced him to give to the first and 
fragmentary part of “ Faust ” a symbolic second and con¬ 
cluding part. A hopeless mHddle of politics, religion, 
pseudo-science, and amateur philosophy, presented in 
allegorical and symbolic form, and occasionally relieved by 
exquisite lines and gem-like stanzas, are thus presented as 
a rational sequel to what was a frank and charming pot¬ 
pourri. Out of unintelligible muddle pretentious German 
critics have made an infinitely more monstrous muddle by 
reading into the second part of “ Faust” a kind of resume of 
all human thought and knowledge, “ a picture of the world 
and mankind,” the “ human tragedy,” the “ drama of the 
human race,” “ the individual widened out to the universal 
human.” “ Such is * Faust,’ ” says Professor Ziegler, “ and 
such was Goethe.” Such, alas ! is his latest biographer. 

A similar determination to make everything out of little, 
and something out of nothing, is revealed in Professor 
Kalischer’s account of Goethe as a man of science. Goethe 
was undoubtedly (and in this respect he closely resembled 
the great Frenchman, for whom he professed so unbounded 
an admiration, Voltaire) a tireless stirrer-up of ideas. 
Most poets have been this, for to stir up ideas is one of the 
functions of the imaginative faculty. Thus Goethe’s 
botanical speculations were part of his poetry, and had he 
recognised this and been less eager to play the role of an 
exact investigator he might have accomplished a much 
more useful work than he can actually be credited with. 

If we were to listen to the airy suggestions of Professor 
Kalischer we should be led to believe that Goethe had 
forecast most of the principles upon which modem biology 
is based. His theory of what he called the “meta¬ 
morphose” of plants Professor Kalischer says may be 
identified with the modern (?) principle of transformism 
accepted by botanists; but surely it is going too far to 
imply that Goethe anticipated thereby the evolutionary 
theory of Darwin. Goethe’s “ metamorphose ” amounted 
to no more than this, that he recognised all the append¬ 
ages or lateral organs of the plant axis or stalk to be 
transformed or metamorphosed leaves, and we know that 
one of his own countrymen, Wolff, had already enunciated 
the same doctrine. Goethe, moreover, had no notion 
of the elementary organism, the cell. From Goethe the 
poet one might have expected to receive fruitful suggestions 
as to the psychology of plants, a subject admirably suited 
to his splendid imaginative receptivity, but Goethe the 
would-be man of science could not resist the vain tempta¬ 
tion to measure himself with Linnaeus. Perhaps in one of 
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his letters, when he uses the phrase “ conversed familiarly 
with the branches and tendrils of the grape-vines, which 
gave me good new ideas,” he might have been dimly con¬ 
scious of those powers of suggestion possessed by plants 
and immobile bodies generally, to a knowledge of which 
modern science is slowly opening its eyes. But the positive 
results achieved by Goethe as a scientific investigator 
matter little, and there is no need for German professors 
to magnify or distort them. Goethe’s greatness rests upon 
much grander foundations. He is Germany’s supreme 
artist—a great imaginative poet in word and deed, the one, 
with all its limitations, entirely admirable German of com¬ 
paratively modern times. To appreciate the many-sided 
greatness of his splendid genius such a biography as that 
of the late Professor Bielochowsky is too subjective (to 
employ the favourite German word). A far more useful 
and suggestive “ Life ” is that by Heinrich Diintzer, 
the excellent translation of which, by Mr. Thomas W. 
Lyster, has just been reissued in a half-crown edition by 
Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY 

[Third Article] 

The Royal Academy Exhibition of 1908 has now been 
open for a clear month. If one visits such exhibitions at 
all it is desirable that one should visit them twice or thrice. 
The shock of an initial visit is perhaps sufficient for most 
of us. But duty must be done. No critic of parts can 
profess to swallow the true inwardness of a matter of 1,000 
painted canvases during the course of an hour’s walk round 
the galleries. At least so we should have imagined. Hence 
we have called once more at Burlington House, and we 
have suffered accordingly. Our opinion of the show as set 
forward in former articles remains precisely what it was. 
The more closely one looks into the Exhibition the more 
pitiful does it seem. The masters not only fail to distin¬ 
guish themselves, but, broadly speaking, they have treated 
us to spiritless failures or positive eyesores. The middling 
and minor men may be counted so many copyists, in the 
sense that they depend upon their supposed betters for 
inspiration ana method. They have no souls to call their 
own. Their portraits are in the manner of Sargent and 
their general efforts in the manner of the mannerists. 
We do not desire to thrash dead horses or airily to con¬ 
demn the thousand or so honest toilers in paint whose 
work looks down on us from these walls. But taking the 
Exhibition gallery by gallery we are forced to the conclu¬ 
sion that incapacity, wrongness, want of vision, dulness, 
and insincerity are its prevailing characteristics. 

Great pictures being out of the question, we have taken 
the trouble to go round the galleries without catalogue and 
to note down the numbers ot such pictures as may be con¬ 
sidered worthy in intention or accomplishment, pictures 
in fact which one might hang upon one’s walls for the 
pleasure of seeing them and without regard to their author¬ 
ship or market value. In Gallery I. we find but a single 
work that is satisfying. The picture is numbered 22 and 
called “ Poplars,” the artist being a Mr. C. H. H. Burleigh. 
In Gallery II. we lighted upon Nos. 83, 102, 106, 123, and 
136, which on reference to the catalogue turn out respec¬ 
tively to be “ Bords de Riviere,” by P. A. J. Dagnan- 
Bouveret, “ The Flamingoes,” by Edward Stott, “ Hermia,” 
by W. G. Simmonds, “Autumn,” by James Wallace, 
and “Scenes of a Childhood,” by E. J. Gregory. We 
must call particular attention to Mr. W. G. Simmonds’s 
“ Hermia,” which is a fine piece of work and worth 
a wilderness of “ Sentences of Death ” and so forth. 
Gallery III. contains—nothing. In Gallery IV. there 
is “The Meeting-house,” by Frank Craig, which, in 
spite of its tendency to be a little mechanical, is full of 
fundamental thought. And there is “Evening on the 
Sussex Downs,” by Sir Ernest Waterlow, R.A., one of the 
few canvases by a Royal Academician which has merit. 
No. 279, “ The Land-locked Bay,” by Herbert Draper, is 


another reasonable picture in this gallery. In Room V. 
we find “Spring,” by Christopher Williams, and “The 
Legend of our Lady of Boulogne.” The “ Spring ” is 
admirable : “The Lady of Boulogne” we mention because 
the artist has set himself to do something without any sort 
of eye on the dealers, and he promises. Room VI. offers 
us "A Spring Morning,” by Adrian Stokes, “Autumn 
Glory,” by Frank T. Carter, “ Autumn at Grez,” by Thomas 
Gough, and “ An Ocean Sunset,” by W. Ayerst Ingram ; 
while in Gallery VII. there is a picture called “ Threading 
the Needle,” by Cecil Jay. In the eighth Room there is 
nothing of note, unless we except “The Bathers,” by 
George C. Hait6, and “ The Magic Pipe,” by Eva Roos. 
In Gallery IX. we have “Spindrift,” by Thomas 
Maybank, “The Fan Tree, Limpsfield,” by W. G. 
Robb, and “ Sunset at Southend,” by Frederick J. Sang. 
“ Springtime on the Hills,” by Edward T. Jones, “ Heat 
Haze,” by Edward G. Du Val, “ La Premiere Communion,” 
by G. Sherwood Hunter,” and “ Deep in the Maze ot Summer 
Woods,” by R. Vicat Cole, in Gallery X., and “ The Sandpit,” 
by Edward L. Lawrenson in Gallery XI., are further per¬ 
formances which, slight though they may be, we should 
single out for praise. It is quite possible, of course, that 
we have missed other good and notablework, but we doubt 
it. We do not suggest that the men whose names we have 
mentioned represent the top of English art, or that they are 
the only contributors to the Royal Academy Exhibition who 
deserve well of the critics. But we assert that the works 
they exhibit are broadly the only works in this year’s 
Exhibition that should be allowed to pass muster when one 
comes to talk about pictures. The plain fact is that if the 
broad-shouldered, genial Englishman is to paint for us 
with acceptance it is imperative upon him to forget all that 
the Royal Academy Exhibitions are likely to teach him. 
He must come to the present display for the express pur¬ 
pose of scoffing. If he remains to pray, so much the better. 
He must get out of his mind too the fatal idea that because 
Mr. So-and-So’s piece of foolishness was sold at the private 
view for such-and-such a ponderable sum of money, 
Mr. So-and-So’s canvas is worth a moment’s consideration 
as work upon which one may properly base oneself. 
Of course this is a primary piece of advice and 
hackneyed. But it is, nevertheless, necessary to be said. 
Thirdly, the painter who wishes to draw improvement for 
himself out of the Royal Academy Exhibition will keep 
the catalogue well away from him and have nothing to do 
with names. There is too great a tendency on the part of 
people who imagine that they know about pictures to live 
and move under a sort of tyranny of cognomen. You will 
find that even persons who should know better will 
consider a canvas to be “ pretty bad ” until you read out 
of the catalogue to them the name of the artist. Then at 
once, as if by magic, their view changes, and they blush 
for not having observed at once that here was the handi¬ 
work of greatness. Leaving out the pronounced mannerists, 
whose productions are readily recognised by their glaring 
faults, there are few people who can distinguish at 
sight the work of this or that artist. Everybody 
pretends to possess such a gift, but if you try them 
without the catalogue, you will be astonished to find 
how little there is in it. Just as the play is the thing, 
so really is the picture. And if the Royal Academy 
were to abolish names and signatures the number 
of reputations that would melt into nothingness and the 
number of unconsidered persons who would be hailed for 
competent workers might astonish the Council. Anonymity 
has its disadvantages, but a season of it would probably do 
more for British Art than any amount of criticism. It 
might ruin a handful of decent elderly gentlemen who 
follow Art in the way that other decent elderly gentlemen 
follow fly-fishing; and it would certainly put the dealers 
and the judges and touts at their wits’ end. But the world 
was not made for these gentry, and up to now they have had 
an excellent fat time. The Royal Academy Council would 
probably sooner part with its heart’s blood than arrange 
an anonymous exhibition with a “signing” day at the end 
of it. Yet the thing clamours to be done. 
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THE SHAVING OF PATSHAW 

Pursuing Mr. George Bernard Shaw’s communications— 
pleasant and unpleasant—we received on May 28th, and 
again by special messenger, a second letter from the out¬ 
raged playwright, which we reproduce herewith : 

May 27, 1908. 

Dear Lord Alfred Douglas,— 

Thank goodness it was you, and not 
some poor devil whom it would have been 
your duty to sack. You MUST have been 
drunk—frightfully drunk, or in some equi¬ 
valent condition; no normal man behaves 
like that. Now go right off to your solici¬ 
tors, and show them my letter, and ask 
them whether they think the error a trifling 
one from the point of view of a British 
jury. Show them the artiole also. They 
need not oonsider me: I do not propose to 
take any aotion in the matter, and have 
only intervened to get you out of a scrape, 
leaving you to settle with yourself what 
you ought to do as regards your own 
honour. But the libel affeots both the Hay- 
market Theatre (Harrison) and Vedrenne 
and Barker; and they are neither of them 
in any way disposed to take that dangerous 
sentence amiably. I feel pretty sure that 
your solicitors will advise you to admit the 
blunder and withdraw it. If they don’t, 
change them. 

Yours faithfully, 

Q. BHBNABD SHAW. 

It will be perceived that in the plenitude of his wrath 
Mr. Shaw is apt to forget his manners and to forget what 
is of far greater importance—namely, that you cannot 
catch old birds with draff. Although he took the best 
part of a week to meditate upon his awkward position, Mr. 
Shaw could think of nothing better in the way of argument 
than a rehearsal of his threats about libel actions and of 
his beautiful desire to help The Academy out of a tight 
corner. To Mr. Shaw’s letter the Editor of The Academy 
replied as follows: 

May 20,1008. 

Dear Mr. Bernard Shaw,— 

Your letter is a piece of ohildish imperti¬ 
nence, but as it was evidently written in a fit 
of hysterical bad temper, I shall not count it 
against you. Z .am immensely amused by your 
professed desire to “get me out of a sorape.” 

X do not consider that X am in any sorape at 
all, and I think you will find that I am a 
person who is very well able to look after 
himself without any assistance from you. 

Yours faithfully, 

ALFBBD DOUGLAS. 

Here, had it not been for Mr. Shaw’s fatal itch for writing 
letters about nothing, the matter might have ended. But 
on June 1st we received from Mr. Shaw a third letter, 
which is appended: 

May 81,1008. 

Dear Lord Alfred Douglas,— 

I asked you for a friendly reparation: 
you have given me a savage revenge. How¬ 
ever, perhaps it was the best way out. As 
you have owned up, we are satisfied; and 
the public will forgive you for the sake of your 
biasing boyishness. 

There is always the question—Who is to edit 
the editor P Fortunately, in this case there 


are two Douglases—A. D. the poet, and—shall 
I say P— the hereditary Douglas. Make A. D. 
the editor. It needs extraordinary conscien¬ 
tiousness, delicacy, and Catholicism to 
criticise unscrupulously, brutally, and free- 
thinkingly, as “ The Academy ” is trying to 
do, and, indeed, derives all its interest and 
value from doing. That hereditary Douglas, 
when he gets loose from A. D., is capable of 
wrecking a paper—even of wrecking himself. 

Most people are—henoe the need for editors. 
Exouse my preaohing; I am a born improver 
of occasions. 

Sans ranoune, 

G. BEBNABD SHAW. 

So that, on the whole, we are pleased to be able to announce 
that the cool .£10,000 which we were to have paid out to 
Messrs. Vedrenne and Barker, Frederick Harrison, and 
Holman Clark remains sweetly at our bankers. Neither 
have we found it necessary to change our solicitor, nor 
does The Academy find itself in the smallest need of a 
super-editor—at any rate in the guise of Mr. Shaw. “ We 
are satisfied.” So are we ! 

It will be noted that the Nietzsche of Bayswater begs 
us to excuse him for preaching. We will excuse him this 
once and preach a little ourselves. There is a public 
moral to be drawn from Mr. Shaw’s extraordinary out¬ 
burst ; the which moral, we think, might read—Never be 
indiscreet. Mr. Shaw’s indiscretions in the matter before 
us have been multitudinous. In the beginning he was 
indiscreet enough to take umbrage at a reasonable 
piece of reproof. Then he was indiscreet enough to 
conceive that the author of that reproof “ must have 
been drunk.” Then he was indiscreet enough to set his 
conception into writing, and to suggest—apparently with¬ 
out sounding them on the subject—that Messrs. Vedrenne 
and Barker and Frederick Harrison and Holman Clark 
would be indiscreet enough to ask The Academy for 
£xo,ooo just to please Mr. Shaw. He was indiscreet 
enough also to indicate to us that while he is quite willing 
to help the editor of a paper out of a scrape he is equally 
willing to help the “ poor devil ” of a dramatic critic out of 
a position—which is, of course, the finest Socialism. Help 
the people whom you cannot by any possibility help, 
and kick soundly the people whom you can kick. 
There has been nothing so unseemly as Mr. Shaw’s 
elegant talk about " the sack ” for a dramatic critic 
since Herodias desired the head of John the Baptist. A 
person of Mr. Shaw’s literary standing should be above 
these things. No editor in his senses would discharge a 
critic at the behest of an outside person, however ponderous 
or however mighty. On the other hand, outside persons 
of eminence cannot be too careful. In certain offices their 
complaints might make a difference. We believe that 
some of these eminent persons have knowledge of this 
risk and pen their semi-private communications accord¬ 
ingly. There are critics of position in London who dare 
not say the truth about anything unless it happens to be 
very good, merely because they know that their editors 
are apt to be swayed by the subtle letters of outside 
eminence. The business of all persons who feel them¬ 
selves to be hurt by the criticisms of any journal is with 
that journal, and not with persons who happen to be 
employed on it. If Mr. Shaw will bear this in mind for 
the rest of his life he will be so much nearer the superman 
of his ideals. 

Finally we are pleased to reciprocate the sentiment 
which Mr. Shaw embodies in the phrase “ sans rancune." 
We have no “'reason to bear him malice ; quite the con¬ 
trary. 
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THE HIDDEN MYSTERY 

The late Ambrose Meyrick, much of whose work remains 
unpublished, once wrote a curious article entitled “The 
Hidden Mystery,” which attracted a certain amount of 
notice, for accidental rather than essential reasons. This 
article appeared in the pages of a most respectable magazine, 
a magazine of classic fame which had settled the business of 
many a young poet far away back in the ’thirties and 
’forties. The editor, it is supposed, was attracted by 
Meyrick’s style, and, as it proved afterwards, could not 
have had any very clear understanding of the subject- 
matter. The magazine in question has, unfortunately, long 
gone the way of many worthy fellows; it consistently 
refused to compete with the new order of “ snaps ” and 
“ bits ” and photographic blurs. Consequently Meyrick’s 
essay remains more or less inaccessible, and I have 
thought that readers of The Academy might be 
interested in a brief resume of a singular argu¬ 
ment. I believe Meyrick had originally called his study 
“ A Meditation on an Old Print,” for the text that he had 
chosen was the strange, the almost complete, blindness as 
to the beauty of Gothic art that prevailed during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. He showed that even 
the trained draughtsmen of that period, with, say, Lincoln 
Cathedral before their eyes, great and magnificent, a very 
miracle of splendour, were quite unable to draw it correctly, 
to give any true idea of the real nature of the Gothic 
mouldings or tracery, or, indeed, of the effect of a Gothic 
building in gross ana mere bulk : 

The print that I am looking at [he writes] has indeed some 
sort of relation to the Cathedral. There is a nave, there is a choir, 
and there are the towers. I daresay that if one counted the 
windows one would find that the number was correct. But there 
is no true likeness. Stand a little distance away so that you are 
not disturbed by the detail; you will perceive, I think, that the 
picture is an odd sort of parody of the building. If a clever boy 
had some wooden bricks and made a model of the Cathedral with 
them, then the engraving might very well be a picture of that. 
And if you draw near, then you see how monstrously the artist 
misrepresented the great work before him. If the delineation 
seen in mere mass is a distortion; in little, in detail, in such 
matters as mouldings and curves and traceries, it is almost 
incredibly false. It is hard to believe that the artist was not a 
Chinaman ora Hindoo drawing a cathedral from an Englishman's 
description. And it is interesting to note at the same time that 
these bald cusps, these cheap-looking pillars, these cast-iron piers 
and arches (in the View of the Interior] have very much the effect 
that is produced by so many of the pieces of the Gothic revival. 
There is a church in Derby, of which the tracery of the windows 
is actually of cast-iron, and the result to the eye is very similar to 
the offence of the old print. 

The essay went on to quote from Smollett’s denunciation 
of York Minster as a masterpiece of folly in stone, from 
Washington Irving's shamefaced admiration for the 
“barbarisms” of Westminster Abbey. It called many 
other witnesses to testify to the very singular fact that for 
more than two centuries men were surrounded by wonder¬ 
ful buildings which they were absolutely unable to see in 
any true sense of the word. Meyrick also showed that, to 
a great extent, the same principle prevailed in the regions 
of literature and painting. He quoted Dr. Johnson’s 
dictum as to Pope’s “ poetry,” his criticism of “ Lycidas,” 
pointing out the extreme shrewdness, sagacity, and 
honesty of Johnson’s character ; and yet the Lexicographer 
thought that “ Lycidas ” was something very near akin to 
rubbish, and that Pope’s admirably clever verse was 
poetry in its most absolute, perfect, and final form. And 
in painting were not Giotto, Cimabue, and Botticelli 
regarded as semi-barbarians ? At the same time the essay 
went on to show that it would never do to say that the 
eighteenth century was deficient in the sense of art: 

In that art which is of all the arts most pure and exalted, which> 
above all, is freed from the errors and muddy confusions of the 
logical understanding, this age of Smollett and Johnson attained 
the greatest and sublimest heights. Literature, if it is fine litera¬ 
ture, speaks ultimately no doubt to the soul, but by necessity it 
expresses itself through and by the logical sense : it must be 
capable of logical analysis. An incantation, which does address 


the pneuma- (or rather, perhaps, the psyche) directly is not litera¬ 
ture. Painting, again, if it be great painting makes its appeal by 
a magical arrangement of line and colour. Here, again, the 
summons doubtless sounds to some mysterious inner habitant; 
but, again, painting must be the likeness of something, of some 
form or forms which are capable of logical description; and by 
the same law, though the Venus of the Louvre is not beautiful 
because of its anatomical excellence, yet sculpture cannot refuse 
to be judged by the laws of anatomy. But music alone moves 
in its own world of pure beauty ; ana though we are compelled 
to use the language of the intellect when we speak of it, though 
we talk of “a musical idea,” this is mere poverty of speech, 
since the sphere of music and the sphere of the intellectus are 
apart and not interdependent. In this most pure art, then, the 
eighteenth century has excelled every age. Let us remember 
that the days of the early Georges were the days of Pergolesi, 
Handel, ana of John Sebastian Bach. This was no time of artistic 
inhibition ; the world may be glad when it has equalled the work 
of these men, and of many others of that time who made music 
as easily and as sweetly as the Elizabethans made verses. 

Then Meyrick went on to speak of the great painters 
that adorned the period of Johnson ; and even in archi¬ 
tecture St. Mary-le-Strand was, after its kind, very near to 
perfection, while one judged the majesty of St. Paul’s by 
the feeble, barbarous, hideous exercises in the same genre 
that our own days have perpetrated. “ Such,” he says, 
“ as that ugly joss-house known as the Brampton 
Oratory: ” 

Compare, too, the house that a wealthy Manchester man would 

§ et built for himself c. i860 with many a dull street in Blooms- 
ury built c. 1760. Rather dingy and uninspired are these 
streets, but they are neither vulgar, flatulent, nor maniacal. They 
will hardly enchant any man, but they will never fill him with 
disgust and horror and contempt, they will never fill his heart 
with a wild desire to escape to the architectural civilisation (by 
comparison) of a central African village of beehive huts. 

But then, on the other hand, the essay continued, How 
are we to estimate the attitude of the period towards Nature, 
the visible universe generally ? Clearly, the Augustans and 
their successors looked on the world as men blinded, stupi- 
fied, utterly befogged. Meyrick noted how the trees and 
streams of that spiritual man Berkeley were taken out of 
Plato’s “ Dialogues,” while the “ poets ” went to Hampton 
Court Gardens and to the famous Maze for Nature. They 
called a wood a “ bosky shade,” and Johnson and Boswell, 
who had but a lukewarm relish for the beauties of Green¬ 
wich Park, were interested in the wild Hebrides as one is 
interested in grotesque oddities from the South Sea Islands. 
Then—to take another region of the soul—nearly all of 
these men, most of them acute and intelligent in a high 
degree, were firmly convinced that the blessings of the 
“ Reformation ” were so clear, palpable, and certain that 
there was no room for argument on the matter. Warton, 
certainly, had hinted that the Reformation had not had 
the best effect on the Arts, Johnson (probab’y for sport) 
bad taken the unpopular side in occasional conversations 
with Boswell; but in the general opinion of the cultured 
the debate was as clear as the addition of two and two : 
“ Popery ” was wholly wrong, “ Protestantism ” was wholly 
right. 

It seemed, then, to follow from all these instances that 
whole generations of men, no more stupid or ignorant than 
their ancestors or successors, might be absolutely blinded 
as to matters that were, literally and physically, before 
their eyes; there could hardly be more conspicuous objects 
than Lincoln Cathedral, a forest, or a mountain, or a 
Botticelli; and, in the region of literature, there could 
scarcely be a more potent evocation of beauty than that of 
" Lycidas.’’ And many of the men thus blind were of very 
exceptional ability and acuteness on other points, and even 
on points of art. It was as if a man walking in a wood 
admired the loveliness of the oak trees, and at the same 
time wondered why an all-wise Creator had fashioned the 
grotesque ugliness of ash and beech and yew : 

And so, since intelligent and thoughtful men were obviously 
blind as to the clear and manifest beauty displayed in Visible 
Nature, Gothic Architecture, Elizabethan and Caroline poetry, 

Catholic Ritual, etc., etc.is it not at least highly probable 

that men no less intelligent, no less thoughtful, are at the 
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present moment blind as to certain matters which may not 
be so obvious—which, it should rather be said, seem to us 
not so obvious? Is it not possible that while we look 
down on the Augustans with pitying superiority, we ourselves 
may be sunken in darkness as to certain things even more vital, 
more important than literature and painting ? This may be 
difficult to realise : to us Dryden's “ improvements ” on Chaucer 
seem incredible, and Smollett’s desire to replace York Minster 
by a neat Grecian room appears pure imbecility—but, after all, 
Que sfavons nous f Unless we take up the position that we have 
attained to final and absolute and universal perfection ; that we 
have surpassed all the wisdom of the wise, all the art of the ages, 
all the visions of the seers; that compared with us all precedent 
humanity is, in all things, as a schoolboy in the multiplication- 
table to Sir Isaac Newton; that the supreme goal has been 
attained, the race won for ever—unless we take up this highly 
ridiculous and impossible position, we must confess that there is 
at least a great probability that we in our turn are blind to many 
sights, dead to many sounds, ignorant of many wonders, nescient 
of many mysteries. 

The essay shows the probability of this thesis by many 
analogies drawn from things of the mind and from things of 
matter. It instances the laws of logical science, latent in 
men’s thought from the very beginning, and yet not clearly 
perceived or demonstrated till the day of Aristotle. Here 
was a mystery or magistery that had been visible and yet 
invisible for countless ages, that had been before the 
intellectual eyes of myriads day after day, hour after hour. 
The veriest savage who used stone arrows to shoot pre¬ 
historic game must have been familiar with “ Barbara ” 
and “ Celarent,” and yet he knew it not, though he won 
his dinner and preserved his life by this knowledge that 
was concealed from himself. The analogies were indeed 
innumerable. How many apples had fallen to the ground 
before the law of gravitation was enunciated ? How often 
had the power of steam been perceived before the obvious 
application was disclosed ? And man had gazed at the 
earth and sky, at the clouds and the woods, the seas and 
the rivers for innumerable ages before the mystery and the 
beauty of the world were really manifested in the work of 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Turner. 

At this point Meyrick paused for a while in his main 
argument to follow a curious byway of thought. How 
far, he asked, were we to suppose that much that was not 
expressed was still felt and experienced—suppressed 
perhaps out of deference to convention, or from fear of 
consequences ? Here was an obscure point which seemed 
to invite endless inquiry, on which it was impossible to 
dogmatise. For instance, you might investigate the 
marriage customs of some race more or less primitive, you 
might satisfy yourself that to all intents and purposes 
marriage and giving in marriage in the race in question 
were as prosaic, as much a matter of business as pig¬ 
dealing in Wiltshire ; and yet from the heart of this 
tribe of chafferers in women there might surge up a 
song that expressed all the mystic passion of love. 
“Sometimes, perhaps, they simply bargain for a snug 
homestead, for well-roofed barns and a pot that shall 
always have enough of common food within it; and, 
amazed, they find themselves denizens of Paradise, par¬ 
takers of magic food and enchanted drink.” In a sense, 
the courtship of Portia by Bassanio was a squalid fortune- 
hunt, and yet there were lines that spoke nobly of the 
lalens deilas. Perhaps there were many men of the 
eighteenth century who were thrilled to the heart by the 
ineffable mystery and beauty of the Gothic work, but 
they were ashamed to make the confession, to write 
themselves down as lovers of ignorance and barbarism 
in art. It was odd, by the way, to note that a sham love, 
a sham appreciation of the Gothic was a worse foe 
than blank ignorance and contempt; nothing could have 
concealed or depraved the true mystery so effectually 
as the fooleries of Horace Walpole, nothing could make 
sensible people long for a square meeting-house with square 
windows so effectually as the ghastly modern parodies 
of Pointed architecture which had been sown broad¬ 
cast over England. And the “ restorers ” had done more 
harm to the work that they professed to love than all the 
villainies and wreckings and profanations of “ Reformers ” 


and Puritans, than all the centuries of contempt, and 
whitewash, and neglect. Here Meyrick has pencilled a 
brief note on the margin of the article : 

Qy. I wonder whether this is not more important than it 
appeared to me when I wrote this essay. For instance, is there 
not some analogy between “ Walpole Gothic ’’ and the work of 
certain erotic poets ? 

Proceeding in the main argument, Meyrick argues that 
it is hardly conceivable that the heart of man had remained 
cold to the great sacrament of the world till 1790 ; the 
glory of dawn and sunset, the terror and splendour of 
mountains and seas, the shadow of the woods in summer, 
the incantation of scented nights could not have been 
wholly without witnesses. No doubt there were hints of 
this universal mystery written in Hebrew and Greek and 
Latin ; still, they were but hints, and the full expression— 
or, rather, the approximately full expression—had been 
reserved to a late day : 

And yet; how many men and women must have fell all this— 
all that Coleridge and Wordsworth, Keats and Tennyson have 
written—and have lacked words or courage to express it. I 
wonder how much treasure we have lost, how much treasure we 
lose daily from this lack of courage, from this fear of telling the 
great and incredible dreams which apparently contradict sense 
and experience, science and convention ; reason itself ; and yet 
are perfect wisdom, perfect beauty. Tertullian’s Credo quia 
impossibile is not merely sound theology; it is the basis of all 
true sapience, of Life and of Art alike. The Knight Errant's 
adventure of the Magic Boat without oar or sails is but the type 
of all true thinking, of the only adventure of life that is worth 
experiencing. In the Eastern Tale Joudar was assailed by all 
sorts of terrible phantoms, by wild beasts and armed men, who 
threatened him; and his quest was hopeless if once he forgot that 
these things were phantoms. Last of all came the appearance 
of his own mother pleading with him; her, too, he was to 
neglect and pass by. Here be symbols for them that can under¬ 
stand. 

So the essay moves to its extraordinary conclusion, the 
high probability of a universal, or all but universal “ igno¬ 
rance ” or “ blindness ” being, in the writer’s opinion, 
established by the arguments that have been indicated ; 
Meyrick urges that all manner of mysteries, splendours, 
beauties, delights may be—nay are—present to us, before 
our eyes, heard with our ears, sensibly and physically 
apprehended by us—and yet the Object or Objects which 
we see and apprehend after a certain sort are strangely 
withheld from us: we behold and see not, hear the Nuptial 
Song of R. Eleazar as savages would hear the symphonies 
of Beethoven, lay hands upon incredible treasures after 
the fashion of thieves who throw precious antique work 
into the melting-pot; and read at last the Great Incanta¬ 
tion by which the worlds were made as a Recipe in the 
Cookery Book: 

We may be sure of this, at all events, that the matter of the 
great work (to use the terms of the spagyric art) is no strange 
rarity hidden in some most secret corner of the world, or in some 
concealed corner of the mind. Though it be secret, yet it is 
everywhere seen, though it be occult, yet it is not to be sought 
amongst Occultists.” It is rather, to quote the . alchemists 
again, the most common thing in all the wide world, and though 
it be hidden from all, yet no man is ignorant of it, no man can 
fail to be possessed of it, and, being possessed of it, truly to com¬ 
prehend it if light be given him. It is everywhere spoken of, yet 
everywhere ignored, everywhere it is worshipped, and everywhere 
defiled, everywhere it is sought, and they that seek turn their 
faces away from it. They dig for it deep in the earth, and in 
digging trample it under foot; they would place it in a shrine, and 
they cast it forth into the mire ; they strive to make them vest¬ 
ments for a high service, and appear in foul rags and wretched 
nakedness. In one place chiefly the word of it may be learnt, 
and in this place least of all does'any one hope to behold it. But 
he who holds this treasure has conquered the world. It is given 
to the simple. 

The article appeared, as has been said, in a magazine of 
the highest respectability; it was a good deal noticed and 
commented on as “ a passionate and eloquent appeal for 
the appreciation of beauty in common things.” It was 
only some year or two later, when Meyrick had published 
his first story, the “ Rosa Mundi,” that people began to 
\ put two and two together, and it was generally felt that 
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his ideas were “ not quite nice.” It must not be supposed 
that the theory of the essay was at all understood, but in 
certain instances there were i’s in the article and dots in 
the romance, and the most unpleasant conclusions were 
drawn. 

Arthur Machen. 


THE CHELSEA PAGEANT 

Historic ground—the phrase is one that we have heard 
much of late, and it means much or little precisely in the 
degree in which one realises what “ history ’’ means. The 
“ histories ” which were inflicted on us at school were one 
thing ; the history that we feel is another. It is possible 
to repeat with mathematical accuracy every “ date ” in 
English history, from Julius Caesar to the South African 
war, without possessing the smallest appreciation of history. 
It is equally possible to have a real and intimate know¬ 
ledge of the processes of national development without 
feeling any of the glamour of the past. Our school 
histories were no doubt accurate, and some of them were 
written by very learned and worthy men. Their advance 
was orderly and definite, their instructional value was 
generally nil. Alarums and excursions, wars and rumours 
of wars, clashed and sounded in empty space, like the 
Wild Huntsman’s hounds, coming from nowhere, tending 
nowhither, over our heads in the darkness of uncom¬ 
prehending night. Men and women of flesh and blood 
had no part or lot in such history. If our history was 
illustrated at all, it was by jejune cuts of “ a knight of the 
period,” or “ Richard II., from his tomb,” or something of 
the kind. And even with such poor material at our com¬ 
mand how eagerly we seized upon anything, such as 
Richard II.’s little forked beard or Henry IV.’s turban and 
liripipe, to ascribe some human individuality to these 
ghosts of a rather dull play. 

To me the revelation of history first came in other lands, 
and it was not till long afterwards that I realised how 
closely history is always bound up in individual minds with 
its individual figures, and with the background of their 
lives. For, standing upon the uppermost step of the Rro- 
pylaea, on the Acropolis of Athens, 1 saw the setting sun 
shine blood-red upon the Bay of Salamis ; and suddenly 
fancy filled the bay with huddled Greek ships, waiting for 
the friendly shelter of night. Soon it would be dark enough 
for the schoolmaster’s cock-boat to slip to and fro between 
fleet and fleet, and the Persian Armada would close in j and 
Themistocles, even while he girded against the gibes of 
the Corinthians, would be waiting for the dawn to see his 
purpose accomplished. And in the whirl and press of 
battle, it was the god-sent messenger who stayed 
Adeimantos, the ruthless bravery of Artemisia—the 
incidents, and not the whole—that came as vivid pictures 
before my eyes. The larger issue was not forgotten, but 
all the better realised, for that the struggle had become for 
the first time an affair of human beings, not merely of 
states and nations. 

The plain fact is that we cannot care for history except 
so far as we can visualise both its theatre and its actors. To 
reap its full meed of memory a name must have its local 
habitation. While we forget Lucy Price, we remember 
Nell Gwynn, because she was Nell of Drury Lane. 
Thames bargemen remember St. Thomas to this day—at 
Lambeth, and nowhere else ; to most of us Canterbury 
suggests immediately St. Thomas’s martyrdom and 
Chaucer’s Pilgrims. The fame of this, that, and the 
other place rests not so much on the deeds that have been 
done thereat, but on the men and women who have done 
or suffered those deeds, and tfie most earnest historian of 
great issues will turn aside to sketch a character—to portray 
an individual. 

So, then, nor places, nor people, nor deeds by themselves 
make history, but the intimate association of all three. 
Call it parochialism if you will'; there is such a thing as an 
over-large imperialism, the imperialism of little Johnny- 
head-'in-air. 


Chelsea offers us a pageant, and surely no other cor 
of London’s world has a more intimate call upon our 
interest. The name conjures up, even to those outside the 
charmed circle of Mr. Quinn and the half-dozen enthusiasts 
to whom knowledge is allowed by the “ booklet ” of the 
promoters, visions of a kaleidoscopic past. Much remains 
of the old setting. Chelsea Hospital, Chelsea Old Church, 
and Ranelagh, the scene of the pageant itself—these are not 
yet modernised out of all knowledge. And if More and 
Henry VIII. have faded from local tradition in a great 
degree, the shades of Charles II. and Nell Gwynn still jostle 
those of Pope and Gay, Addison and Steele, in the 
memories of the uninformed. Doggett’s Coat and Badge 
are a reality to the watermen of to day, and the “ poor 
soldiers, broke in our wars,” may still read “Condidit 
Carolus Secundus ” on the walls of their haven of rest. 
The incidents of Chelsea’s history are all qtifet, sober, 
even domestic ; but they present to us, in a pleasant setting, 
the human side of personages great in the history of an 
outer world, and their value lies therein. 

The “ episodes ” of this pageant are to be eight lit 
number. They range from the invasion of Julius Caesar to 
a Venetian fete in Ranelagh Gardens, and, with the excep¬ 
tion of the episode of the foundation of the Hospital 
(which will be presented in the Hospital grounds), they will 
be played in Ranelagh Gardens. There is a great gap in 
the sequence of the scenes, for Chelsea was a very unob¬ 
trusive village in its younger days; and perhaps it is a 
pity that Julius Caesar should have been dragged in by 
the heels, as it were, with the over-confident assertion that 
“ it is sufficient to say that the Ford of Chelsea is now 
generally accepted as the ford referred to by Caesar in his 
account” of the crossing of the Thames. As a matter of 
fact, it is to be feared that the reverse is the case, and 
that Chelsea’s claim to the distinction is now generally 
rejected. Certainly, at any rate, the evidence on behalf 
either of Brentford or Halliford is better than that which 
Chelsea can show. But even so apparently important a 
point as this is not vital. The fact to be driven home is 
that Caesar crossed the Thames ; whether he did so at 
Chelsea, or Brentford, or Hampton, or Halliford matters 
little, and at least there was for centuries a ford at 
Chelsea. Caesar’s vivid picture of horse and foot surging 
across the staked ford together, winning their way past 
the pointed stakes into the heart of the dismayed troops 
of Cassivelaunus, is given a locale and a setting in common 
talk, and history lives again. The exactitudes can come 
later. 

The gap of eight centuries which intervenes between 
this scene and that of the “ synod ” called by Offa appa¬ 
rently left Chelsea undisturbed by events into which any of 
the personages of history can be brought. It is perhaps 
excusable on dramatic grounds to invest a prelate to whom 
has been attributed a disposition passive to the point of 
weakness, with a distinctly fiery nature. But neither does 
it appear that “ Hibbert ’’ is a seemly form for the name 
Higbert, nor is it plain on what grounds the tradition 
which makes Ealdulf the first Archbishop of Lichfield is 
rejected. And as for Peter’s Pence, must we believe that 
Oita’s gift had no precedent ? What of Ina of Wessex 
and his offerings ? 

Again a leap, this time of about seven hundred years, 
and we are regaled with an interlude commemorative of 
the lordship of Sir Reginald Bray. From this point 
onwards Chelsea begins to “realise itself” in earnest. 
Naturally, in the sixteenth century Sir Thomas More and 
his family form the centre of the principal episode. 
Erasmus and Holbein figure among the characters, but we 
miss Dean Colet, who surely deserves a place, both by 
virtue of his name and of his friendships. The two scenes, 
of More’s elevation and of his fall, form a good dramatic 
contrast, and, it is to be anticipated, will form the strongest 
episode in the pageant, whose chief weakness as a whole 
lies in a lack of dramatic force. - - 

The days of Charles II. are a pageant in t hemsel v es , Acid 
most of the figures in the episode of the 
the Hospital are familiar enough. And the localised 
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tale of Nell Gwynn and the handkerchief, though it has its 
analogy in almost every tongue on earth, is none the less a 
bit of old Chelsea that it would have been sacrilege to 
overlook. As written, so also acted legend is the salt of 
history—and is generally quite as true and much more 
important. 

The promoters of the pageant have disarmed criticism 
by a frank avowal of their inability to present every episode 
in Chelsea history that was worthy of presentation. But 
very sadly indeed we miss the “ Physick Garden.” Perhaps 
the Committee owe Sir Hans Sloane a grudge for having 
pulled down More’s house. But we look in vain for the 
meeting of Sloane and Linnaeus ; for the visit of Sir Henry 
Goodriche, bearing in triumph the first Ribston pippin that 
ever grew on English soil; or for any hint that Chelsea could 
boast a greenhouse over which only that at Oxford could 
claim seniority. But we must not grumble ; there are good 
things in plenty in the pageant as it stands. And if the 
estimate of history suggested in this article is correct, we 
may safely anticipate that the personages whom the authors 
have caused to step out of the pages of history into the 
glare of modem day will bring with them sympathy with, 
and understanding of the men and women of the long past 
days such as come from no mere reading. Life is not in 
the library, but in the fields and in the haunts of men. 

If the Chelsea pageant is not the success that the spirit 
of its conception promises, it will be a matter for wonder 
as much as for regret. For one factor alone seems uncer¬ 
tain, and nothing can clear up the doubt beforehand. 
Queen Elizabeth had the “ Queen’s Elms ” for royal 
shelter when she visited Chelsea. Let us hope that we 
shall not all need elms of our own when we go to see 
Queen Elizabeth there. 


FREEMASONRY AND THE 
SCHOOLS 

The Correspondant of Paris publishes an article by 
M. de la Guilloniere upon the class-books used in the 
primary schools in France. It exposes by documentary 
evidence the false pretence of scientific impartiality put 
forth by its authors, and shows the steps by which the 
gradual dechristianisation of France is being accomplished 
under the auspices of the French Lodges. The first 
attempts of the Freethinkers to corrupt the minds of school- 
children was in 1880. Previous to this date the school¬ 
books set forth the duty of mankind towards God, but in 
the edition of the Children’s Grammar adopted in 1882, 
M. de la Guilloniere says : 

Instead of the verses upon the “Goodness of God” which 
appeared in previous editions, there was substituted a poem 
upon "The Donkey’s Flower, the Thistle.’ 1 The Creator was 
replaced by Jupiter, and Chateaubriand's " Hymn to the Eternal” 
gave place to “ A melodious hymn.’’ 

In 1890 further progress was made, the Masonic Lodges 
had declared open war against Christian doctrine and 
offered a prize for the composition of a lay manual 
of morals, the use of which should be obligatory in 
all the schools throughout France, in opposition to the 
Catholic Catechism. This offer, however, did not produce 
any work which could be publicly avowed and adopted, so 
another method was tried. A series of classical text-books 
was introduced into the schools which were quite free 
from any religious taint. On the 30th of March, 1904, the 
heads of the Lodges congratulated themselves upon their 
success in the schools : 

It is enough (they said) to mention the late works of Herve, 
Aulard, and Bayet to show that the school-books now used are 
written in a scientific and rationalist spirit. 

Among the works which were thus praised by the avowed 
enemies of the Christian religion the Correspondant 
refers especially to the “ Manual of Civic Morals ” of M. 
Bayet, of which more than 60,000 copies were used by 
children from six to thirteen years of age : 


We do not think (says M. de la Guilloniere) that it would be 
possible to bring together in the same number of lessons more 
direct attacks against God and His ministers, calumnies against 
Catholics, inversions of historic truth, and hatred of France, and 
to display at the same time so much spurious science. 

This is the “ scientific and impartial system of education ” 
which is provided by the French Government. 

In one lesson the pupils are taught to distinguish between 
things which can be known and others which cannot ever 
be known. In the second category are classed statements 
which cannot be scientifically proved : 

For instance, we know that men die, but we do not know 
scientifically what becomes of them after their death. 

The same formula is repeated on the question of our 
knowing whether after death there is or is not another 
life. 

Further (the Manual says), we do not know scientifically 
whether God exists, or whether He does not. Finally, all these 
things are classed under one word, “the unknowable," which 
especially includes the existence of God. 

Can it be surprising that a generation of French children 
who have been educated upon principles such as these, 
have become atheists or at least sceptics and haters of 
religion ? It is the logical result of that system of secular 
education which Mr. Reginald McKenna was so anxious 
to introduce into the public schools of England. 

Archibald J. Dunn. 


SHORTER REVIEWS 

India's Saint and the Viceroy. By S. S. Thorburn 
(Edinburgh and London : W. Blackwood and Sons.) 

“ They understood ” (v. p. 266)—it is more than we do ! 
Words fail us to describe our mystification after wandering 
for hours (or is it days ?) in Mr. S. S. Thorburn’s Indian 
maze, and we must borrow without permission from Alice 
in Wonderland’s vocabulary. “ 1 Curiouser and Curiouser,’ ” 
remarked Alice —and “Curiouser and Curiouser and 
Curious-est ” do we, of the “ Viceroy,” the “ Viceroy’s ” 
daughter, and the “ India’s Saint ” (?) of Mr. Thorbum’s 
imagination. 

With the dedication of his book to Christian Scientists, 
etc., the puzzle begins ; for after reading towards the end 
of the story (pp. 291 seq.) how the hero (or, rather, one of 
the heroes, because Mr. Thorburn has elected to have two, 
the “ Saint,” Mr. Cosmo Sorel, and Colonel Angus Hamil¬ 
ton) performs a miracle of a most positive kind, parodying, 
if one can so use the word, one of our Lord’s miracles 
recounted in the Gospels—after reading this we observe, 
with fresh wonder, that Mr. Thorburn in the dedication 
takes care to remark that he does not believe in the 
Christian Scientist claim to possession of spiritual power 
over physical disease! 

If the author only wished to air his views on Christian 
Science, pp. 197 and 220, together with the Preface, would 
have sufficed.- If he has desired to give John Bull at 
home an idea of how Viceroys reign representatively for 
him in India, we think even Paget, M.P., might have 
succeeded better. Where on earth has he picked his 
model for a Viceroy—the impossible “Lord Eskmore,” 
whose only idea is to pose as India’s God to the Indians— 
absorbed in the contemplation of his family’s importance 
(of which, by the way, without any warning whatever, the 
“ Saint ” Sorel suddenly claims to be the head and missing 
heir to title, and is accepted without demur or proof as 
such by the credulous Viceroy !)—and discussing openly 
before his still more impossible daughter, Lady Beatrice, 
the most important and (should be) confidential dispatches 
relating to frontier wars, etc. ? “ Lady Beatrice,” who 

alternates between her “ Saint ” and—as the author calls 
him—“ her other lover,” Colonel Hamilton, has that coyness 
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of manner which we are in the habit of attributing to 
the ’Arriets of Margate (cp. pp. 232-3), and as to Mr. 
Cosmo Sorel, the millionaire Christian Scientist!—again 
words fail us, and again “ Curiouser, Curiousest,” is all we 
can murmur. 

Mr. Thorburn’s experience in officialdom in India enables 
him to describe admirably the kind of Circumlocution 
Office dispatch which distracts hard-working Indian civilians 
in their districts, but he goes out of his way to find fault 
invariably with the Indian Government in everything. it 
does. He says one or two apt things regarding the mixed 
racial problems of India—(p. 57) “ The Eurasians are ‘ the 
coffee-cream derelicts of miscegenation in India’; ” 
(p. 170) “ What’s a name in this land of mixed pickles ? ” 
and again (p. 63), Sorel “ as an Englishman of fabulous 
wealth was also a phenomenon as rare as a contented Babu 
in Bengal!” One scarcely needs to have been in Bengal 
to appreciate the pithiness of this simile! 

There is, too, a rather good description of a big polo 
match (pp. 77 seq). These and a few more such 
sprinklings alone save the book from immediate condemna¬ 
tion, in our judgment, and we fear Mr. Thorburn, like 
his “Saint” of India on p. 165, will “be pained at the 
perception of the fact ” that we are not “ spiritually- 
minded,” or, at any rate, not sufficiently so to feel anything 
else save thankful to have emerged at last out of this mean¬ 
ingless maze. 

The Indian Countryside. By Percival O’Connor. (Brown, 

Langham and Co.) 

This is a quiet, continuous “babbling of brooks and 
streams ”—or their Indian equivalents, native tanks and 
wells. Mr. O’Contior says nothing very striking or new— 
his is a simple “ calendar and diary ” of camp-life and 
riding through the central districts of Upper Hindostan. 
The book is quite pleasant reading, and good print and 
some pleasing photographs make up for a good deal of 
discursiveness. The author, too, has the great merit not 
always to be found with Anglo-Indians, of not finding fault 
with all that is Indian and not Anglo, and he is evidently 
full of sympathy for the really hard-working and most 
patient “ Ram Bux,” the native peasantry, who are only too 
often the “ bondslaves ” of the native moneylenders. 

Prome et Samara. Par General L. de Beylie. (Paris: 

Leroux, n.p.) 

General de Beylie presents, both in his individuality and 
in his work, a type of archaeologist peculiarly French. We 
can hardly imagine an Englishman of his profession and 
of his temperament spending a leave all too short in a 
breathless dash from home to Burma and from Burma 
to Mesopotamia in search of material for a peculiarly 
abstruse phrase of Asiatic architectural development. Nor, 
if we were so fortunate as to discover that we owned such 
a compatriot, should we expect to find in him a bubbling 
spring of humour and a broad sense of human sympathy. 
Indeed, we doubt whether such a combination of qualities 
would be possible in any but a Frenchman, least of all in 
conjunction with those delightful touches of naivete and of 
domestic sentiment which are betrayed in the work of this 
genial gentleman. 

There are many works upon archaeology in many 
languages which impress us with a sense of the patience 
and erudition of their authors ; many which rouse in us a 
fighting instinct, driving us to an emphasis of dissent 
perhaps disproportionate to their value ; some convincing 
to the point of forcing us to the abdication of all inde¬ 
pendent opinion ; but few, too few, are those which give 
us joy of the personality of the author. Honestly, after 
reading this book, we desire most ardently the acquaintance 
of M. de Beylie. We feel sure that the generous tribute 
that he pays in these pages to the courtesy of British 
officials in India and Burma would be heartily recipro¬ 
cated by those who had the pleasure of being of service to 
the soldier-archOBologist. 

If it be thought that this reference to an author’s person¬ 
ality is out of place in a review of his work, we would 


recommend objectors io turn to that work for themselves, 
and to realise in doing so to how great an extent the 
opinions of the author gain, if not in weight, at all events 
in interest, by reason of the personal element which is 
introduced into the form of their presentation. 

The paper is divided into three sections. The first is a 
diary of the journey, and, naturally, it is in this section that 
the writer is revealed to us.' The two last sections deal 
with his researches—architectural for the most part—in 
Burma and Mesopotamia respectively. A passage or two, 
quoted from the first part, will, we think, whet the appe¬ 
tite for more: 

6 janvicr, Calcutta. Vilie banale : hotels mediocres, aucune 
distraction le soir. Je me hate de retenir ma place sur 1 c 
paquebot de Rangoon. De jeunes artistes franpais donnent un 
concert a mon hotel. Je cause avec le basson: “ etes vous 
content ? ”—“ Oh oui, mais une chose me chiffonne : quand nous 
jouons de la musique classique, les Anglais causent a haute voix 
et on ne nous entend pas. En revanche, lorsque nous jouons de 
la musique legere et connue, les spectateurs nous accompagnent 
en sifflant et en frappant le pied. C’est agapant !’’ 

On the same page is a good story: 

A ... . Khan, musuiman richissime dc Bombay, dernier 
descendant du celebre roi des Assassins . . . . est suje- 
anglais ; il re?oit de l’argent dc tous scs partisans, qui le cont 
siderent comme un ctre surnaturel. Dernierement il fut trfcs 
e tonne de nc pas recevoir le subside annuel dc ses coreligionnaires 
de Zanzibar. Il leur fit 1 ’observation et ceux-ci repondirent qu'ils 
avaient confie leurs cotisations a la mer. “ Vous avez bien fait, 
leur dit-il, et l’argent m’est effectivement arrive, sculement 
j’ignorais qui me I’avait envoye. Desormais confiez, je vous prie, 
vos subsides a la poste, dc cette fapon vous serez en possession 
d’un repu et moi-meme j’aurai la preuve que l’argent vient bien 
de vous.” 

One more charming remark: 

Nous jetons l'ancre devant Bassorah. On nous met en quaran- 
taine sous pretexte que la peste rfegne aux Indes. Elle y regne, 
en effet, mais elle regne aussi en Mesopotamie, et 1 ’on s'cxplique 
difficilement pourquoi les autorites locales prennent tant de 
precautions contre la peste indienne lorsqu'ils sont deja en 
possession de la peste mesopotamienue. Affaire de gout. 

The two monographs upon the excavations undertaken 
by General de Beylie at Prome, and upon his researches 
into the sources of Abassid architecture are careful and 
conscientious records of workmanlike research, and are 
profusely illustrated by excellent photographs. The 
extreme rapidity of the author’s movements have pre¬ 
vented him from doing much more than to provide the 
material for more leisured workers, but it is certainly to 
him that is due the indication of the lines upon which 
useful work can be pursued. And any step towards clear¬ 
ing up the vexed question of the interplay of artistic—and 
especially of architectural—influences between the races 
of nearer and further Asia is a step taken in so little 
frequented a path as to be practically pioneer work. 
General de Beylie’s temperament and intellectual calibre 
seem especially to fit him for the rapid transitions from one 
aspect to another of these developments, which alone can 
result in an effectual comparison of their inter-relation. 
Though, as he himself modestly admits, this publication 
scarcely attains to the dimensions of a “ book,” it is one 
which no one engaged in the study of Asiatic art can 
afford to neglect. 

The Life and Times of Nicholas Fcrrar. By H. P. K. 

Skipton. (Mowbray and Co., 3s. 6d.) 

Everyone knows something of Nicholas Ferrar and Little 
Gidding. The subject after being lostsightof for several years 
was brought again into favour by that wonderful and 
delightful work “ John Inglesant.” Since then there has 
been a considerable variety of writing upon this fascinating 
subject. The late Bishop Creighton supplied a convenient 
summary of the Life and Times of Nicholas Ferrar in the 
“Dictionary of National Biography.” Mr. Cyril Davenport 
published a monograph in 1896 upon the “ Little Gidding 
Bindings.” Captain Acland brought out an excellent 
sketch of “ Little Gidding and its Inmates,” through the 
S.P.C.K., in 1903. There have also appeared in recent 
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years various magazine articles of some merit, and occa¬ 
sionally supplying new material. No excuse, however, is 
necessary for producing a fresh book upon a subject so 
peculiarly fascinating to Church-folk, and, indeed, to all 
who can appreciate a devout and exemplary life, in times 
of great difficulty, on unusual lines. We have therefore 
no hesitation in cordially commending the two hundred 
pages of Mr. Skipton’s work. Herein he gathers together 
almost all that is known of Nicholas Ferrar—his upbringing, 
his Wanderjahre, his connection with the Virginia Company, 
his establishment of the “Armenian Nunnery’’ at Little 
Gidding in 1624-6, the rule of life for this little community, 
his friendships and visitors, his last years, and the dark 
days at Little Gidding from 1641-1647, when the political 
and anti-religious storm which was then darkening the 
country raged with Puritan malevolence around this 
innocent sanctuary. The last words of this well-written, 
well-illustrated, and attractive-looking book are amply 
justified, wherein Mr. Skipton writes : 

The Church will now and always inscribe high in her roll of those 
who, by their example, have moulded her polity and practice, and 
by their personal holiness have impelled her in the paths of 
spiritual progress, the name of Nicholas Ferrar. 

In and Around the Isle of Purbeck. By Ida Woodward. 

With Thirty-six Plates in colour by J. W. G. Bond. 

(John Lane, 21s. net.) 

Books of coloured illustrations of English scenery are 
multiplying at a prodigious rate. This volume as to the 
south-east comer of Dorset is not one of the best—and 
certainly not one of the worst—of its sort. We suppose 
that in all such cases the pictures are first painted, and then 
some one is found to write the descriptive letterpress. At 
any rate, in this instance, as in most of the like cases, the 
coloured plates are the most attractive part of the volume, 
and for their sake the carelessness and insufficiency of the 
text may be pardoned. Those who love this charming 
part of Dorsetshire will be glad to have so many pleasant 
pictures of its richly varied landscapes and interesting 
remains. The seaboard of the Isle of Purbeck is 
second to none of like extent throughout the whole 
coast - line of England in its remarkable diversity, 
brightness of colouring, and occasional grandeur. Mr. 
Bond is to be congratulated on the pictures he gives us of 
the Purbeck Hills from Poole Harbour, of Chapman’s Pool, 
of Kimmeridge Bay, of Poole Harbour from Grange Hill, 
of Poole Harbour from Rempston Heath, and of Studland 
Bay. Contrariwise, he has failed to reproduce the remark¬ 
able colourings and dignified effects of Worbarrow Bay, 
which is, to our mind, by far the finest bit of coast scenery 
throughout the whole of the southern sea-board of 
England until the Lizard is reached. Nor do the smaller 
pictures of St. Aldhelm’s Head or of the Dancing Ledge, 
Langton Matravers, yield much satisfaction. There is, too, 
occasional disappointment in connection with the reproduc¬ 
tions of buildings ; thisas notably the case with the highly 
attractive old manor house of Gbdlingston, whilst the still 
older house of Baraeston is painted from its least attractive 
side. Taken, however, as a whole, this bright group of 
Purbeck pictures has a distinct value of its own, and 
cannot fail to act as a pleasurable stay to the memory of 
those who are occasional visitors to Swanage, Studland, 
or Corfe Castle. 

The letterpress contains a great deal of diligently com¬ 
piled material, but will probably prove unsatisfying to well- 
informed persons or to careful readers who desire to know 
much of this singularly interesting historic district, which 
abounds in a great variety of archaeological remains. The 
“ Forest " story of the Isle of Purbeck—it was all under 
forest law in the time of King John—is almost wholly 
neglected, and no effort has been made to give any accurate 
or original information as to the quarrying and early wide 
use of Purbeck marble. There are several blunders in the 
architectural accounts and suggested dates of the churches 
of Studland, Worth, Matravers, and Swanage, as well as 
of the manor houses of Godlingston and Baraeston. The 
true history of the Isle of Purbeck, a most fascinating 
subject, yet remains to be written. 


FICTION 

Mr. Crewe's Career. By Winston Churchill. (Macmillan 
and Co., 6s.) 

We shall be greatly surprised if Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
latest novel does not have the effect of seriously offending 
many—if not the majority—of his fellow-countrymen. Let 
it be said at once that it is a novel of extraordinary power, 
a novel written with an incisive force and directness that is 
rare in contemporary fiction. Unlike “ The Metropolis,” 
it is not a mere magnified tract. It is, on the contrary, a 
genuine work of art, a work planned on an almost epic 
scale, every character in which is impressed with an unmis¬ 
takable individuality. For this very reason it is likely to 
be the deadlier in its effect. Dedicated to “ the men who 
in every State of the Union are engaged in the struggle for 
purer politics,” this book is a scathing and unsparing 
indictment of American political methods. Mr. Churchill 
writes with a restrained fury, and with something of the 
fervour of the prophet, as he unfulds this sordid drama of 
fraud, misgovernment, and chicanery. The picture is 
appalling in its verisimilitude. We see votes bought and 
sold, honour held but lightly, and justice prostituted at the 
bidding of a powerful and unscrupulous interest. The 
Mr. Crewe who gives his name to the title—he is very far 
indeed from being the hero—is a Fool, with a monumental 
F. He is the sort of man, in fact, of whom the short¬ 
sighted and the flatterer are apt to remark that he is very 
far indeed from being a fool. We meet him first as an 
aspirant for Congress; we leave him as an unsuccessful 
candidate for the Senate. He has allied himself with the 
forces of Reform, and has been hopelessly beaten by the 
stronger and abler forces of Reaction. But the real 
interest of the story lies with Austen Vane, who is evidently 
meant to typify a new spirit in American politics—a spirit 
that may yet cleanse the Augean stables of corruption. To 
us he stands for an America that is not yet born, but if Mr. 
Churchill is able to discern on the political horizon a cloud 
no bigger than a man’s hand, we wish him joy of his 
discovery. The book, it should be said, has a very real 
human interest, and in Victoria Flint the author has 
created a character of unforgettable charm. But for us its 
chief attraction lies in the presentment of a struggle 
between two opposing schools of politics, which is seen in 
these pages as an aspect of the eternal duel between right 
and wrong. The possible effect of such a book can be 
only dimly surmised—it may be that the warning has come 
too late—-but Mr. Churchill is to be heartily congratulated 
on his candour, courage, and public spirit; congratulated, 
too, on the production of one of the most engrossing 
novels that have been written for some considerable time. 

The Lillie God's Drum. By Ralph Straus. (Chatto and 
Windus, 6s.) 

There is a spurious air of cleverness about “ The Little 
God’s Drum ” which raises the expectations of the hopeful 
reader and lures him on from page to page in the fond 
belief that sooner or later some sparkling witticism will 
meet his eye. But he is doomed to disappointment. All 
through the book the author strains after a brillancy to 
which, alas 1 he never attains, but so infectious are his 
optimistic efforts that the reader plods on to the bitter end, 
through dialogue which just falls short of being witty and 
which does not pretend to be natural, only to realise as he 
reads the last tame sentence that he has been betrayed into 
a careful perusal of a very ordinary work. The one 
redeeming feature in the book is the character of Tony 
Wrynge. He alone is allowed to be natural and to speak 
with the tongue of a mere man instead of emitting laboured 
and pointless epigrams. 

Young Lord Stranleigh. By Robert Barr. (Ward Lock, 
6s.) 

All Mr. Barr’s books are readable, and “Young Lord 
Stranleigh ” is no exception to the rule. The plot is both 
ingenious and satisfactory. Lord Stranleigh, an appa- 
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rently rather simple-minded and inane young fi&ncur , pur¬ 
chases a goldmine, which brings him into contact with a 
particularly repulsive Hebrew financier, who seems endowed 
with superhuman ingenuity. He not only reduces this 
astute person to utter confusion, but crowns his career by 
sauntering into the Bank of England at a moment of 
financial crisis and, by the timely present of a few large 
bars of gold, saving the fortunes of his country. It is a 
pity that this knight-errant is not more prepossessing. By 
way of emphasising his aristocratic demeanour Mr. Barr 
has made him consistently and offensively insolent to 
every one with whom he comes in contact. It is difficult 
to understand why he is not knocked down and disabled 
long before his plans are perfected. We can only imagine 
that he is saved by a “ singularly winning smile,” which is 
mentioned as one of his attributes. 

The Watcher of the Plains. By Ridgwell Cullum. 

(Chapman and Hall, 6s.) 

Only a daring writer like Mr. Cullum would have shed 
so much blood to bring his hero and heroine together. All 
the trouble arises from the fact that Nevil Steyne is 
unreasonable enough to covet the whole of his father’s 
fortune instead of a half-share, and when Colonel Raynor, 
his brother, writes to say that he is coming to hand over 
his share Nevil plots with the Indians for the murder of 
the colonel, his wife and child, thus leaving his way clear 
to the estates. The party duly encounters the red men, 
and, with gruesome detail, Mr. Cullum tells of the shoot¬ 
ing of Mrs. Raynor by her husband and his attempt to 
perform the same service for Marjorie. She escapes, how¬ 
ever, and is heroically rescued from an Indian chief by 
Seth, who is clearly destined to be her husband. After the 
murders have been got rid of, Mr. Cullum becomes more 
interesting, and the freshness with which he depicts the 
characters of an American farm makes very enjoyable 
reading. Nevil Stejne, however, is a somewhat incom¬ 
prehensible figure, for he does not stir from the neighbour¬ 
hood when he has accomplished his desire. How Seth 
proved Marjorie’s title to her father’s estate, how she went 
to England and came back again, together with a full 
account of the love-making, which was principally on the 
girl’s side, all these things are faithfully described by the 
author, whose book is, perhaps, the more readable because 
it is obviously so unsophisticated. Stories about Red 
Indians will always have a fascination for some people, and 
“ The Watchers of the Plains ” may achieve popularity for 
this reason. It must be said, however, that Mr. Cullum 
writes better when dealing with 11 white folk,” and if he 
had given us more little character sketches, such as 
“ Rube ” and “ Ma,” we should have been able to rank his 
production higher. 

Corry Thorndike. By Winifred Crispe. (Hurst and 

Blackett, 6s.) 

Starting with a rather unpleasant theme, Miss Crispe has 
developed her story most pleasantly. A mariage de con- 
venance of a more than usually sordid kind becomes a real 
marriage of love, after a conflict between two very proud 
natures, the stages of which are clearly and reasonably 
shown. 

In the beginning Sir Eden Gresham is involved in an 
intrigue with Mrs. Vanderberg, and people are talking. 
Vanderberg is coming home, and before gossip can reach, 
his cars something must be done to prove its falsity when 
he begins to suspect the truth. So Mrs. Vanderberg hits 
on a most ingenious plan to save her name. Sir Eden must 
become engaged to be married—must, in fact, be married 
almost immediately. There is a girl eminently suitable—, 
she is indeed already in love with Sir Eden, and one of Mrs. 
Vanderberg’s greatest friends. For a time Eden hesitates ; 
be does not want to be married; but at last he agrees on con¬ 
dition that Judith knows the real truth, and consents with 
that knowledge. If Mrs. Vanderberg will arrange everything 
on these lines he will make the sacrifice. Mrs. Vanderberg 
promises to explain everything to Judith; but of course 


she does not, and Judith oniy learns the truth after 
marriage. Her husband, however, believes that she knows, 
and despises her accordingly. Consequently he rejects 
her love at the first, and when he begins to love her in his 
turn her pride has been hurt too much, and knowing now 
why he has married her, she will not believe in his 
sincerity. Happily for both, Miss Crispe has given them a 
guardian angel, Corry Thorndike. The latter is rather an 
idealised character ; but, in spite of his somewhat abnormal 
virtues, Miss Crispe succeeds in keeping him within the 
bounds of possibility if not of probability. How he 
succeeds in bringing husband and wife together may be 
learnt from the book. The reader will be rewarded with 
an interesting study of emotions and will not regret the 
time spent, but will follow keenly the struggle on both 
sides between pride and love. 

The Wild Widow. By Gertie de S. Wentworth-James. 

(Werner Laurie, 6s.) 

We see, on glancing at the modest advertisemeLt on the 
cover of “The Wild Widow,” that “the situations are 
poignant and a most astounding surprise is revealed in the 
last chapter.” If poignant were another word for vulgar 
we should cordially endorse the statement, but on referring 
to the dictionary we find that the word signifies “ sharp 
or penetrating.” We cannot see anything either sharp or 
penetrating in the shady and commonplace adventures of the 
unscrupulous widow, who, of course, is only a widow in 
the eyes of the company which has been unfortunate 
enough to insure her husband’s life. As to the “ astound¬ 
ing surprise,” it was unfortunately “ revealed ” to us at the 
end of the third chapter instead of in the last The 
principal characters are the widow, who possesses “a 
beautiful waist with a natural frontal dip,” a maiden with 
“ straying Empire curls,” a gentleman with an “ unmoral 
mouth,” and “a nice man.” Every page is beautifully 
adorned with italics and many familiar French idioms are 
skilfully introduced into the dialogue. 


DRAMA 

“LINKS” AT THE STAGE 
SOCIETY 

It is now some years since this Society produced 
The Good Hope, by the Dutch playwright Herman Heijer- 
mans, which made so great an impression both then and 
later when Miss Ellen Terry took it on tour. Links is by 
the same author. It has much of the same pessimistic 
view of life ; there is the same tragic feeling pervading the 
whole play; men and women, as Mr. Heijermans sees 
them, are either avaricious and self-seeking and unscru¬ 
pulous, or else the victims of sucjj greed. Consequently 
last Monday afternoon there were many present who found 
the play too harsh and too unsympathetic ; but all the 
more should we be grateful to the Stage Society for pro¬ 
ducing works which make so limited an appeal. 

Links is by no means a perfect play ; there were times 
when we could not but feel that an unnecessary amount of 
detail was standing between us and the main issue, and 
there was at least one character whose importance in the 
scheme was practically nil. Furthermore really important 
matters seemed at the moment to be less important than 
they subsequently turned out to be. All this may be 
intentional on the part of the author, and it may be that 
the feeling of power and vividness which pervaded the 
whole performance was due to methods which seem at 
first sight to be more irritating than necessary. 

The plot deals with the disappointments of Pancras 
Duif, who from very humble beginnings has built up an 
enormous business. He has been a widower for many 
years, and his children have not turned out to be very 
satisfactory—in fact, in a way it is the story of Lear with¬ 
out a Cordelia. Two of the sons have shown their real 
characters for some time, and now, during Pancras’s illness 
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the eldest son, Henk, has managed to seize the manage¬ 
ment of the business ; and so Pancras turns his thoughts 
to matrimony and wishes to marry his very interesting 
housekeeper. The family are, of course, up in arms, and 
are able, through their gross unscrupulousness, to find out 
from their father’s papers things about the proposed wife 
which make it easy to get rid of her. The old man, when 
the play ends, is bereft of everything that could make life 
possible to him. 

The characters of all the principal persons are most 
marvellously well drawn ; and Pancras himself, a light¬ 
hearted, hard-working, and sincere old man, is particularly 
lifelike. The part was admirably played by Mr. J. Fisher 
White. No less admirable was Mr. Edmund Gwenn as 
the old man’s brother, Hein, who, without joining in the 
conspiracy, is anxious to prevent Pancras or any one else 
from getting married. The three contemptible sons were 
played by Mr. Hubert Harben, Mr. Robert Atkins, and Mr. 
Leon Quatermaine; and three remarkable studies in 
villany they certainly were, but one could not help wonder¬ 
ing if one old man was likely to be the father of three such 
dissimilar villains. Miss Edyth Latimer was singularly 
unequal as Marianne, the housekeeper. On the whole it 
was a fine restrained performance that was marred by a 
melodramatic passage, which, however, was greeted with 
great applause. How often does the “ purple patch ” ruin 
a work of art! There was plenty of good acting besjdes, 
though the actor who took the part of a brain specialist 
gave it much too farcical an aspect. 

A. C. 


“ NAN ” 

It is a pity that more people did not realise that Mr. 
Masefield’s tragedy was going into the bill of the Vedrenne- 
Barker matinees at the Haymarket. The play made 
a sensation when it was performed before the Pioneers, 
and certainly the small attendance on Tuesday afternoon 
was largely due to the inability of the management to make 
the production more widely known in the time at their 
disposal. The play is a reasonably fine one. It has some of 
the forcefulness which is essential to tragedy. The mere 
circumstances of the story are sordid and horrible. Nan 
Hardwicke’s father has been hanged for sheepstealing, and 
she is living with her aunt, Mrs. Pargetter, who takes a fiend's 
delight in making her life miserable; her cousin Jenny 
creeps into her confidence to learn her lover’s name ; Dick, 
her lover, is falsehearted, and shames her before all her 
friends, leaving her, at the aunt’s instigation, for Jenny. 
Then in the last Act an officer comes from London to say 
that Nan’s father was hanged by mistake, and to bring £50, 
which is a small fortune, as compensation for Nan’s Toss. 
Dick immediately makes love to her, and she, outraged 
by his meanness, kills him, and goes out to drown 
herself in the Severn. The only person who has not 
treated her with almost inhuman brutality is an old 
fiddler, half-witted with age and sorrow. 1 Under Mr. 
Masefield’s treatment the play is neither sordid nor horrible. 
The meanness of Dick and the Pargetters is shown 
unflinchingly, but you are overwhelmed not by their 
meanness, but by the greatness and beauty of Nan, which 
is like a flame amid black darkness. And more than that. 
Just as in Nan’s exaltation she is brought in touch with the 
mystery of life, which is all that the half-witted fiddler can 
see, so in witnessing the triumph which is Nan’s with¬ 
drawal from life, you are brought in touch with the simple 
greatness of life, and the flame of beauty which bums 
inextinguishably in the blackest environment. The powers 
of evil and the powers of good are in conflict; evil at first 
seems suffocating and dominant; you can hardly bear its 
cruelty and strength. But slowly you are shown things at 
their proper value, and you feel all Nature and life is 
supporting Nan, and at last you feel not hatred but a pro¬ 
found pity for the poor mean creatures who>are nearer 
death than life, though Nan has gone away to die, and they 
possess her money, and have apparently won their little 
victory. 


Miss Lillah McCarthy played Nan. It is the best piece 
of work which she has yet done. Her performance left 
little to be desired; it was in the first Act astonishingly 
good, but in the love-scene in the second Act greater 
simplicity would have been more effective, and in the last 
Act there was not enough spiritual exaltation. She did not 
make Nan sufficiently subordinate to the old fiddler, whose 
truth she was for the first time seeing. Mr. Hignett played 
Gaffer Pearce, the old fiddler, very well, except that at 
times he emphasised the old man’s senility unnecessarily, 
and became a little restless and at times inaudible in 
consequence. But he felt the poetry of the old man’s 
utterances. Miss Mary Jerrold played the mean little 
friend, Jenny, almost perfectly. In some ways it was the 
most finished performance in the play. Nothing could 
have been better than the way she brought out Jenny’s 
terror as Nan shows her her own little snake’s soul. Miss 
Jerrold should do great things. The rest of the company 
played well, especially Mr. Hodges as William Pargetter 
and Mr. Anson in the difficult part of Dick. 

H. de S. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

SOCIALISM VERSUS CHRISTIANITY 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —I notice that a writer in your last week’s issue asserts that ' 
the Socialist party has for one of its avowed aims the destruction 
of the Christian religion. I have been acquainted with Socialists 
now for the last three or four years, and have for about a year 
been one myself. I can therefore confidently assert that he is 
completely mistaken. It is only necessary to read the Socialist 
literature, the constitutional basis of Socialist societies, to talk to 
those who hold Socialist views, to find that, with hardly any 
exception, Christianity has just as much or as little to do with 
Socialism as it has to do with the cut-and-dried schemes of any 
other political party. If Socialists realty did aim at the abolition 
of Christianity its opponents could well afford to leave it alone, 
for it would certainly accomplish its own destruction. Socialism 
is a scheme for taking land and capital out of private hands and 
transferring it to the public. It believes that by so doing only 
will the very glaring evils that oppress society be remedied. 
What Socialism does aim at is the abolition of capitalism—that 
is, wealth used to exploit and not to benefit human beings. As 
such it has attracted, and will continue to attract, many noble and 
fine spirits whose one object is the uplifting of their fellow- 
creatures. 

W. H. Paine, Curate of St. Mary’s, Primrose Hill. 

[We reply to this letter in “ Life and Letters.”—E d.] 


SOCIALISM AND SUFFRAGITIS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—T he splendid boiling-down of unsubstantiated opinion in 
your article of comparison between Suffragettes and Socialists is, 
to any one whose experience warrants them to speak with know¬ 
ledge, highly amusing. 

No person, for instance, would for one minute suppose the 
several Societies now engaged in advocating for the franchise to 
include on an equal qualification with men, women, to be pro- 
Socialists, if he or she had any personal knowledge of the move¬ 
ment with which to be able to form anything like a correct idea 
of the general opinion of the members of such Societies. 

This knowledge I claim to have, and I think that as an active 
worker in the cause I can speak, not perhaps with as much 
authority as some of myco-workers, but with a knowledge greater 
by far than any outsider. 

In accordance with the general attitude of the Socialists as a 
whole, without distinction of this branch or that branch, they 
have shown themselves incapable, or at any rate unwilling, to 
co-operate with any movement which is but a “ half-way house ” 
to any reform which in its final or extreme stage they themselves 
may advocate. 

Consequently, therefore, the Socialists have been one of the 
most bitter of the opponents of what has come to be known as 
“ Limited Suffrage." 

It is true that we have amongst the speakers of our movement 
several well-known Socialists who have been far-seeing enough 
to grasp the fact that a movement which advocated a more 
liberal representation to women than to men was as unjust as the 
state of the franchise at the present time, and doomed to failure. 
It is also true that a very large number of the leaders and of the 
members as a whole are in favour of citizen franchise, but the 
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composition of the societies is, so far as Socialists are concerned, 
numerically inconsiderable, and their numbers are far and away 
less than the support of either the Liberals or Conservatives in 
our ranks. 

To those who have been favoured with a privilege enjoyed by 
few, Socialism is the spreading of that favour to the many, and 
those who advocate either that a privilege shall be abolished or 
that it shall become less of a monopoly are therefore Socialists, 
and, if this is the case, then your article is correct—women’s 
franchise is Socialism, and its advocates are Socialists. But I 
repeat that Socialists, as a body, have opposed our movement, and 
our members and the members of the other Societies only contain 
a comparatively insignificant number of Socialists, and nothing 
but a very wide and absolutely incorrect definition of a Socialist 
could bring your article in any way into the line of fact. 

H. Mackenzie Theedam, 

Men’s League for Women’s Suffrage. 

34, Amwell Street, E.C., May 30, 1908. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —As a Socialist I was charmed—that, as a man, being my 
principal function—by being credited with a feminine intellect, 
in the first quarter of the second column of the article “ Socialism 
and Suffragitis,” in the current issue of your gay periodical. 
And I have the true “ blind instinct ” that I am right in being 
charmed. To care nothing for reason—that were freedom 
indeed. A freedom I have at present in small measure; but I 
hope by the passage of years to attain to the finer verve, and 
share the upper strata with your contributor “A. D." He is 
more joyous and airier far than I. He is not even bound by 
fact. And for his arguments—well, were I not free from the 
grosser forms of logical restraint, I would credit " A. D. ” with 
female sex and incipient Socialism. I began his article at the 
end—as ladies begin novels—the method having some piquancy. 
One discovers the basic theme right away. In this case, for 
instance, one finds that “ all that is fine and noble and lovely in 
this country ” is being blighted and spoilt—which, as a Socialist, 
I cannot deny. Who are to blame ? We are—I am—in part, it 

seems. Indeed? Really, I had no.But read on. We—I— 

“ have called forth the literature of Mr. Chesterton,” and have 
“ created the Suffragette.” 

Then half a column about Mr. Chesterton. Now Mr. Chester¬ 
ton has recently, and at some length, explained that he is not a 
Socialist. It seemed obvious enough to us—to me. Why he did 
it I can’t think—and out of his regular beat, too. So I will not 
bother any more about him. But the Suffragette, for whom I— 
we—are responsible (it is reiterated, “ It is the Socialists, then, 
who are responsible for the Suffragettes ”)—what of her ? Read 
back a little further. “ Her disease is intimately connected with 
Socialism.” Yes, yes ; read on—back. “ It is men, therefore, who 
are responsible for the Suffragette." But “ A. D.” said Socialists. 
Is “ man ” synonymous with Socialist ? All men ? Assuredly 
no ; for that is a commonplace. But how are men responsible ? 
Read on—back. Ha 1 a syllogism ; because “ even the Suffragette 
is a woman, and, being a woman, whether she knows it or not, she 
is engaged in the process of charming some one ’’ (authority for 
this statement being found in the lines of Christina Rossetti 
beginning, " Woman was made for man’s delight;’’ excellent 
lines 1 ); and because " In the face of universal disgust and repro¬ 
bation from man she simply could not exist. It is men, therefore, 
who'are responsible for the Suffragette.’’ Which really is not a 
commonplace. And so I am, Sir, your still charmed reader and 
confirmed subscriber, 

A. B. 

PS.—If you have room ? Just to say that the instances of 
Suffragette repartee are really great. In the species shown the 
genns is foreshadowed—giving me huge joy. My disgust I share 
with “ A. D.”—without lessening its volume. 

[We confess that we are unable to make head or tail of 

A. B.’s ” letter. In the words of the " Bab Ballads,” “ it is pretty, 
but we don’t know what it means.” Perhaps some of our readers 
may be more successful than we have been in deciphering 
“A. B.” In any case, as "a charmed reader and confirmed 
subscriber,” he is welcome to the space which his letter 
occupies.—E d.] 


THE EVENING SUN 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— I read with considerable amusement your rapier-like 
stabbing of the New York “ Slabber,” the Evening Sun, in your 
issue of May 2nd. A word concerning this little sheet and its 
dam, the Sun— a morning paper—may not be inappropriate 
coming from.a resident of New York and “in the know." It is 
not surprising that the Sun should deride the claims of Upton 


Sinclair “ to accuracy of any sort,” since Mr. Sinclair in “ The 
Jungle ’’ showed up the rascality of the Chicago Beef Trust, and 
it is well known that the Sun is chief lackey to all Trusts. 

I read the Sun for various reasons. First, because I like to see 
what the devil is doing in these parts. Second, to give the devil 
his due, the Sun is the best “put together” paper in New York. 
By this I mean the most symmetrically arranged as regards news, 
etc., and there is always a literary touch in every article that 
appears therein. At one time the Sun bore a legend on its 
margin “ If you see it in the Sun it’s so.” That legend disappeared 
after its circulation had dwindled from a million a week, 
blazened on bill-boards, to a size which it did not advertise. 
Thereupon, or some time thereafter, it got to be whispered about 
journalistic circles in New York, " If you see it in the Sun it's 
crow.” The news that the Sun gives is true—it’s another ques¬ 
tion whether the news will be allowed to get into its columns or not; 
but as to its leaders and political policy, the first are “ colored,” 
as Mr. District Attorney Jerome well says, and in both there is 
suppressio veri, not to say expressio falsi, which blot the otherwise 
learned and frequently witty articles. As for its political policy, 
it is the most treacherous back-stabber that ever appeared in 
New York journalism. Though a Democratic paper, it attempted 
to back for President of the United States General “Spoons” 
B. F. Butler, who was charged with stealing spoons in New 
Orleans during the Civil War. It again attempted to betray the 
Democracy by its loDg war on President Grover Cleveland. Both 
these treacheries were performed while the Sun was Democratic. 
When Bryan appeared the Sun turned coat and flopped over to 
the Republican side. But its diabolical nature—its taste for the 
blacking on the boot of a Trust magnate, and its spittle-licking 
tendency in the same gross quarter—forced it to its old trick of 
treachery and back-stabbing against the only President we have 
had worthy of the name—bar Cleveland—since Lincoln; of 
course I mean Theodore Roosevelt, and I am a life-long Democrat 
who say it. 

To show the esteem in which Mr. Upton Sinclair is held on 
this side by honest journalists, a magazine with a quarter of a 
million subscribers in Boston, Human Life, congratulates itself on 
having Mr. Sinclair as a regular subscriber thereto. The Sun is 
hardly worthy of a serious journal's notice, for whatever you see 
in its leaders is “ either ‘ crow ’ or not so.” 

A Disgusted but Never-say-die American. 

Bowling Green, New York. 


WHERE- IS THE BEST ENGLISH SPOKEN? 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —A number of us Englishmen here in the Transvaal wish 
you, as an authority on the English language, please to tell us 
where the best English is spoken in the British Ides. 

J. Uglow. 

Post Office, East Rand, Transvaal, May 6,1908. 

[We should not like to pretend to give an authoritative answer 
to this question, but our private conviction is that the best 
English is spoken on the west coast of Scotland and in parts of 
Ireland. It sounds paradoxical; but every one knows that the 
best French is spoken not in Paris, but in certain remote and 
old-fashioned provincial towns.— Ed.] 


SHAKESPEARE’S QUARTOS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— In the current number of the Library Mr. Greg questions 
the printed and accepted dates of certain Shakespeare quartos on 
various bibliographical grounds. I venture to think that stronger 
evidence is yet required, on the following grounds. 

Mr. Pollard some time ago called attention in The Academy of 
Tune 2nd, 1906, to the fact that the quartos in question occur 
bound together in several collections, and drew the conclusion 
that Thomas Paviour bought up the “ remainders ’’ of some of 
them, printed a few more, and with some of his own “ remainders r 
made a saleable volume; but he abandons this theory now in 
favour of Mr. Greg’s, that they were all, in spite of the professed 
dates, reprinted by Paviour in 1619. 

His argument is chiefly founded on the similarity of typography, 
and especially the device of three flowers which appears on all 
the titles with one exception. I do not think it is necessary for 
the moment to go very deeply into this; but I may remark in 
passing that it is not impossible that Roberts may not have got 
the device at Jones’s sale, even if White did buy his business, 
since White himself never used the device. My main object is 
to point out'that Mr. Greg’s strongest argument—that as to the 
water-marks in the paper—fails entirely. 

Mr. Greg alleges that the watermarks in all the quartos—both 
those professing to be printed in 1600 and those dated 1619— 
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show the paper to belong to one batch ; and since the wires get 
worn out within one year the paper must have been made about 
the same time, and it is impossible that Paviour could have got 
hold of the same batch of paper in 1619 that Roberts used in 1600. 
I venture to think, however, that if Mr. Greg carefully measures 
watermarks which appear to the eye to be identical he will find 
that they are not. To take the “ Pot” mark marked “ LM,” for 
instance, the first I found in my copies that occurred in 
(1) "The Merchant of Venice,” 1600; (2) “King Lear,” 1608; 
and (3) “ Merry Wives,” 1619, the measurement of the base at the 
greatest breadth is in (1) 14mm., in (2) i5 - 5mtn., in (3) u'Smm.; 
and there are also variations in the form of the mark itself, which 
show that the paper in these editions did not come from the same 
wire. 

Alfred H. Huth. 


CHURCH SCHOOLS’ EMERGENCY LEAGUE 
(MANCHESTER CENTRE) 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —The following resolutions were passed at a meeting of 
the Committee held at the Diocesan Chambers, Manchester, 
June 2nd, 1908 :— 

1. “The Committee, believing that neither the Bill of the 
Government nor that of the Bishop of St. Asaph affords a basis 
for a just settlement of the Education question, are of the opinion 
that both Bills should be withdrawn, or, failing withdrawal, that 
they should be strenuously opposed.” 

2. “ The Committee cannot agree to any educational settlement 
which does not provide for the continuance, with full share of 
public funds, of all schools for which suitable buildings are pro¬ 
vided by the Church of England and other religious bodies.” 

3. “The Committee are of opinion that in all single-school areas 
the parent should, as far as practicable, be afforded the choice of 
cither denominational or undenominational religious instruction 
for his child, to be given by teachers duly qualified for that purpose, 
during school hours.” 

4. “ The Committee consider that a settlement would best be 
secured, not by the uprooting of the existing system, but by such 
amendments of the Education Acts as may be necessary for the 
removal of all real grievances, both of Churchmen and Noncon¬ 
formists.” 

5. “The Committee, while accepting the fullest public control 
over secular education and the expenditure of public money, can 
never submit to public control of religious instruction in Church 
Schools, nor accept teachers who may not be tested as to their 
qualifications to give that instruction.’’ 

6. “The Committee are of opinion that, in the event of a 
National Round-table Conference taking place, the representatives 
of the Church should be selected bv the Consultative Committee 
of the National Society, which includes persons experienced in 
the management of Voluntary Schools from every Diocese.” 

T. E. Cleworth, Hon. Secretary. 


MINSHEU, MABBE, NICOLETA 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— In The Academy of February 8th, 1908,1 drew attention 
to the “Modo Breve” of R. de Nicoleta (Bilboa, 1653) as 
apparently the first attempt at a Baskish Grammar, and the source 
of the information which was used by Sir T. Browne, the earliest 
of English Bascophiles. I am informed by Don J. M. de 
Bernaola, Presbytero, of Durango, in Biscaya, that Sorrarain may 
have been right in stating in his Bibliography that that author’s 
name occurs as 3 /icoleta in the records of the Church of Santiago 
at Bilbao (now Bilbao), where he lived. It appears that the house 
known as Mekolako Borda (the farmhouse of il/ekola) was 
inhabited by a family named Nicola, which points to the possi¬ 
bility of a confusion having taken place about the initial of 
■Yicoleta. It has not, I think, been pointed out that in the 
“ Dialo-go Primero,” which Nicoleta took from the “ Pleasant and 
Delightful Dialogues in Spanish,” bound up with “ A Dictionary 
in Spanish and English" (London, 1623), from the pen of John 
Minsheu, the words (on p. 29 of the third edition, published at 
Sevilla, in 1897, before I had seen the original manuscript in the 
British Museum): 

Ay dife nuestra Madre £eles- Or dino gure ama £elestinac 
tina que estd corrupta la letra, dagoala letrea corumpiduric, 
que por dezir treze di?e tres. . serren amayrrugaytf difloala 

yrru. 

come from p. 106 (really 108) of “ The Spanish Bawd represented 
in Celestina,” translated by James Mabbe (Diego Puedc-ser*= may¬ 
be), and published in London in 1631. There the words are : 


“ Celcst. Sonne the phrase is corrupted; they haue put three 
time (sic), in stead of thirtcene.” They occur on p. 159 of the 
edition of Dr. J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly (London, 1894). According to 
the valuable “ Dictionary of National Biography,” J. Mabbe lived 
from 1572 still 1642. He was a Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, where a copy of his “ Celestina ” is preserved, and may have 
met Minsheu, who was there in 1610. The same authority tells 
us that Minsheu based his work upon that of Richard Perceval, 
or Percival (1550-1620), the author of “ Bibliotheca Hispanica” 
(London, 1591). Whether Minsheu composed, or borrowed, his 
Dialogues I know not; but in the first, translated into fairly good 
Biscayan by Nicoleta, there is the date 1599. Dr. Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly tells us in his “ History of Spanish Literature ” (London, 1898) 
that “Celestina” was the work of Fernando de Rojas, Alcalde Mayor 
of Salamanca, and first published in 1499 at Burgos. Many 
quotations from it have enriched the “ English Historical 
Dictionary ” of Oxford; and some others might, with advan¬ 
tage, be added, for instance those illustrating the rare verb 
“ implume’’=to pluck, strip, for which one would rather expect 
“ unplume ” or “ displume.” The book was so popular in the 
sixteenth century that it may have been known, possibly in a 
French version, to Master W. Shakespeare. At any rate, Mabbe's 
translation contains at least two phrases which show that Shake¬ 
speare was in his mind. It appears that his translation was not 
in all places literal; and there is other evidence that he admired 
Shakespeare. 

Before leaving the subject of Bascology, suggested byNicoleta’s 
version of Minsheu’s “ Dialo-go Primero,” may I point out two 
mistakes in the “ Discoveries ’’ of Dr. A. E. Drake, as quoted by Dr. 
Skeat in The Academy of April nth, 1908? After twenty-two 
years’ acquaintance with Baskland, and its vanishing old language, 

I do not know ota in the sense of “ pole of a hen-roost.” It means 
“ argoma, aliaga ”— i.c., furze, gorse. Nor is adar properly a branch, 
but a horn —probably first-cousin to Gaelic adliarc. A branch is 
abar, perhaps connected with Gaelic barr—top, summit. The 
branch of a tree might in poetical style have been called its horn, 
just as the French call the horns of a stag its bois—woods. But 
Nicoleta's word for cuerno=horn is adar, and this is still so used 
in all the Baskish dialects. 

On p. 92 of the fourth edition of “ The History of the Christian 
Church,” by F. J. Foakes Jackson, B.D. (Cambridge, 1905), one 
reads : “ Both Tertullian and Minucius Felix speak of the Canla- 
brum, or according to some copies Labarum, as a Roman 
standard. Eusebius, in his Life of Constantine, implies that the 
term had been long in use. Its derivation is obscure ; probably 
it is formed from the Basque word for a standard. The Greek 
Fathers write it \bpupov or \apovpov." I am not aware that the Basks 
had any native “ word for a standard.” Some modern etymologists 
have tried to explain \bppvpor by tan burn, which means four 
heads, ends, or extremities in good Baskish; but there is no 
evidence that such a term was used by the Vascones or Iberi 
under the Roman Empire, either in the sense of a cross or of a 
military signum. The oldest form of bum—head was purti, as 
appears from compound words ; and the oldest form of lau (or 
lab in some dialects) was laur. A part of Baskland was known 
to the Romans as Cantabria ; but even if cantabrum were a 
correct reading, we have this opinion of Lewis and Short, in their 
Latin Dictionary : “the connection with Cantabria is a mere 
conjecture." It is more probable that labarum is connected, like 
the root of \aupiru, with lamh, the old Keltic word for hand. Labur 
in Baskish means short. That which is short is at hand. "It 
may be that Latin labor—handiwork is also connected with Gaelic 
Idmh, the latter word being used in the phrase Idimh Ic in the 
sense of “ near to." It would be more plausible to connect laur 
with \aipa, if Greek monasteries were originally quadrangles. It 
may be that some people, finding in the Baskish Dictionary of 
Aizkibel laba translated by "metal candente" = glowing metal, 
have concluded that Italian lava is from prehistoric Heuskarian. 
It is, however, more likely that the Basks, taking lava from 
Italia^, pronounced it, in their native way, laba, as they have not 
in their own alphabet the sound of V. Labe is oven in Baskish 
(not unlike some old forms of loaf), and the inside of a 
volcano is so like an oven that its product might be called 
by the same name. Vesuvi (the possessive case of Vesuvius) 
happens to mean in Baskisn “ two fire(s) beneath.” It is 
not, I believe, known whence that volcano got its' name. 
Nor do we know how old the Baskish language may be, nor in 
what regions it may have been spoken two or three thousand 
years ago. Mr. A. E. A. Fremantle, B.A. of University College, 
Oxford, thought that lava was to be connected with \(pm, kettle, 
from the same root as \tipa, libo. It occurred to me that it might 
be akin, if not to labe, at least to labai— Baskish for slippery, 
which is like Latin labor. But etymologies are as slippery ground 
as ice. Let us leave them with our skates 1 

Edward S. Dodgson. 

The Union Society, Oxford, May 30, 1908. 
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ELFETA 

To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir— Chaucer tells us that Cambyuskan 

Hadde two sones on Elfeta his wyf 

C Canterbury Tales," F. 29.) Elfeta is the spelling of the 
engwrt MS., the peculiar importance of which Professor Skeat 
has pointed out in his “ The Evolution of the Canterbury Tales ” 

S lhaucer Society, 1907; for the issue of 1903), of Cambridge 
anuscript Dd. 4.24, and of Bodleian 686. Until recently I 
have been disposed to regard Elfeta as a feminine diminutive of 
Elf, coined by Chaucer, and Cambyuscan as one of a large number 
of heroes of romance who wedded fairies. Very lately, how¬ 
ever, I have observed that in Skeafs edition of Chaucer’s 
"Astrolabe” .'.(Chaucer Society, 1872) certain star-lists on 
p. xxxvii.-xlv. give to their 29th star the name Elfeta or Alfeia. 
think this star-name is far more likely to be the source of 
the name of Cambyuskan’s Queen, but have not the means of 
further inquiry. Will anybody inform me whether Atgarsyf, the 
son of Cambyuskan, was also named for a star ? 

Henry Barrett Hinckley. 

Northampton, Mass., May 21, 1908. 


THE HOME SECRETARY AND THE LASH 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —The lash has gone very much out of favour with the 
public of late years, but I fear that public officers like the Home 
Secretary do not always sufficiently consult the wishes of their 
employers the public, and, unfortunately, under our present 
system, the members of a Ministry hang together, and the public 
cannot turn out one without turning out all, which they may not 
wish to do. And the present Home Secretary is not the only 
holder of that office who often speaks and writes as if he were 
the servant of an absolute monarch rather than of the public— 
though he usually yields to public opinion when strongly 
expressed. 

Flogging, however, has many advocates who are virulent and 
noisy, and clamour for applying the lash to prisoners who are 
now exempt from it. I do not believe that their numbers are at 
all proportioned to the space which they occupy in the Press. 
Allegation is their forte, but they are not particular about proof. 
Indeed, as regards the vaunted successes of the cat and the birch, 
the particulars given are often so defective that their opponents 
cannot find out what cases they alluded to. As regards flogging 
Judges they never try the cat without a considerable addition of 
imprisonment or penal servitude; and though the statute may 
require such a sentence in addition to the flogging, the Judge 
could make the imprisonment as short as he pleased, and would 
no doubt make it short if he really relied on the cat to effect a 
cure. But on comparing the sentences of Mr. Justice Lawrence 
with, for example, those of Sir John Day, we cannot fail te notice 
the reduction in the number of strokes without any similar reduc¬ 
tion in the accompanying term of imprisonment. Flogging 
Judges seem to be losing faith in the favourite remedy, whatever 
their admirers may say to the contrary. Indeed, Mr. Justice 
Lawrence implied that he passed these sentences not with 
a view to any beneficial result, but in order to show his 
sympathy with the victims ! The assigning of such a 
reason for passing these sentences ought, I think, to 
have led a public officer to reconsider them carefully. 
But this is not all. Flogging under the antiquated Vagrant Act 
of 1824 (which never extended to either Ireland or Scotland) still 
oes on, although more than one Home Secretary has declared 
is disapproval of it. If the question of its continuance were 
submitted to the present House of Commons there would, I 
believe, be an enormous majority against it; but the Home 
Secretary is too busy with his scheme of "indefinite sentences" 
for “ habitual-” to redress this crying evil, or even to give general 
directions to his subordinates to remit all sentences passed under 
a section which he cannot find time to repeal. Then there is 
flogging for breaches of prison discipline after a secret inquiry 
before the Visiting Justices, the precise nature of the offence and 
the evidence given in proof of it never being made known to the 
public. The system would suit Russia better than England. 
But there is this difference between it and the other flogging 
sentences to which I have referred—the others are carried^out 
unless the Home Secretary intervenes; this one cannot be carried 
out without his approval. In a recent return it would seem that 
the approval was given in sixty-seven cases out of seventy. 
Whether the three remissions were made on the merits or on 
medical grounds I do not know, but at all events there must have 
been either a wonderfully efficient tribunal of the first instance 


or a wonderfully inefficient tribunal of appeal. One would wish 
to know what land of report of the proceedings was placed before 
the Home Secretary before deciding, and whether the prisoner 
had any opportunity of being heard. But some officials seem to 
think that if the decision is deferred for some time the public 
will give them credit for having given the case a full considera¬ 
tion, though perhaps they never had sufficient information to 
arrive at an intelligent conclusion. 

A Barrister. 
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COME AND FIND ME. 

By ELIZABETH ROBIHS, 

Author of " The Magnetic North,” eto. [ 2nd Impression. 

“ A remarkable book, toll ot life and wonder,'’—iforninj Port. 

SHEAVES. [ 5 (h Impression. 
By B. F. BENSON. Author of “Paul" etc. 

11 Nr. Benson baa never done anything better. * Sheaves’ is a fine novel.” 

-Truth. 
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Cloth, quarto, price 6s.net. 


" A delightful blend of fun and fancy.”— Athenceum. 

** Mr. Adcock has done his work most winsomely .”—Daily Telegtaph. 
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HUB OF LIFE 


By VICTORIA MAITLAND. 6s. 


What is the hub of life ? “ Love,” decides Miss Maitland, 
and in this novel she gives us a convincing study of the 
very varied effects of the master passion. We see it at 
its highest expression in the character of Helena, the 
high-spirited girl whose devotion never falters in the face 
of an appalling disaster ; we see its results on Allan Field, 
who, maddened by jealousy, tries to wreak vengeance on 
the family he conceives to have done him wrong ; and at the 
close we see a dawning recognition of its power in Adrienne, 
the delightful bachelor girl who plays the good fairy to her 
relations and is loth to lose her cherished independence. 

But the author does not confine herself to matters of 
sentiment. In many of her episodes she shows great 
dramatic power ; and she is very happy in her choice o. 
backgrounds for her varied incidents. Beginning with a 
picturesque corner of Northumberland, we visit the beauties 
of Warwick and Kenilworth ; we see the long avenues of 
St. Cloud and Geneva in the moonlight; and all these scenes 
are finely described by the hand of one who knows them 
well. “ The Hub of Life ” should be read by every one. 

BETWEEN THE RIVERS 

By WILLIAM MAUDE. 6a. 

Ufe on an Argentine Ranch in the stirring timra when frequent revolu¬ 
tions were the rule is vividly described, and both characters, incidents, 
and local colouring are drawn from life, the author having spent many 
years in the River Plate Republics. 

FEET OF WOOL 

By MARY DBWBTT, Author of ■■ The Seven Watchmen," 6«. 

{shortly. 
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“ It is not everybody, as the author admits, who can enjoy nonsense 
rhymes, but there are very many we feel sure who will appreciate the 
humour and satire which abounds in the pages of Lord Alfred Douglas' 
little volume of verses entitled * The Pongo Papers.’ They make some 
very amusing reading, and the book is cleverly illustrated by David 
Whitelaw.”— Yorkshire Pott. 

“ * The Duke of Berwick ’ is delightfully witty and satirioal. . . . 
No one will deny that the finish and execution of Lord Alfred Douglas’s 
work is extraordinary.”— Country Life. 

“ Lord Alfred Douglas writes a clever preface for a clever little 
book ... he exhibits the very difficult art of being utterly 
foolish. ... We are very grateful to him. . . . There is real 
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Hare you heard people talking about a new 
book called 

THE FOURTH SHIP? 

Probably you have—without giving much atten¬ 
tion to it. Well, this will tell you something 
about that book. The publishers are advertising 

THE FOURTH SHIP 

in this conspicuous fashion in The Academy 
because they believe it to be just the kind of : 
story which readers of The Academy will 
appreciate. It may not be everybody's book, 
but it is certainly the book for everybody who 
apjrreciatcs a delicate touch?true sentiment, 
and a sincere and penetrating picture of 
life. The readers of TnE Academy, the pub¬ 
lishers believe, are people of this sort. So 
to them ice recommend this advertisement of 

THE FOURTH SHIP 

BY ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE. 

TheTimes, for example, reviewed this book at 
great length, and called it “ a delightful book, 
which suggests a series of delicate vase- 
paintings," while The Daily Telegraph pro¬ 
nounced it “a sheer delight, full of delicate 
workmanship and real life." Then T. P.’s 
Weekly found it “ very definite and striking, 

■Very vivid and intimate," and The Cork 
Constitution praised it as “ curiously delicate, 
yet powerful, tenderly yet impressively worked 
out.” The Manchester Guardian said that the 
work was “ of such delicacy and charm as to 
recall Jane Austen,” and The Morning Leader 
added that “ the author shows an exquisite 
sense of value all through the book." 

The result of these notices is that “THE FOURTH 
SHIP” is beginning to sell, and is just now in 
lively demand at all the principal libraries in 
the country. 

Other Books from the same publisher's list, which 
you may care to order at your library, are :— 

THE PEDESTAL; or, Son and Mother. 

By Desmond Coke. 

BURIED ALIVE. By Arnold Bennett. 

THE HOUSE ON THE BORDERLAND. 

By W. Hope Hodgson. 

THE MYSTERY OF MYRTLE COTTAGE. 

By Oswald Crawfurd. 

THE LAST SHORE. By Vincent Brown. 

All these books will be found at any respectable 
library or bookseller's, and they are all quite new. 

CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., ii, Henrietta St., W.C. 
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Mrs. J. B. GREEK'S NEW WORK. 

THE MAKING OF IRELAND AND 
ITS UNDOING, 1200-1600. 

By ALICE STOPFORD GREEN. With Map. 8vo, 10s. net. 
These studies open up an entirely new field of Irish history. The 
book presents a cumulative picture of Irish civilisation from 1200 to 
1600, and explains how it happened that this civilisation has been 
ignored, denied, and finally forgotten. \ Tuesday. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF 

ENGLAND. By Professor A. LAWRENCE LOWELL. 
In2Vols. 8vo, 17s. net. 

An exhaustive examination of the English political system and the 
processes by which it has come into being. The Author has been 
assisted in his work by many eminent English writers and statesmen. 


By Sir CHARLES BARTLEY. 

THE ART OF SINGING AND 
VOCAL DECLAMATION. 

By Sir CHARLES SANTLEY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

A book of instruction of the highest value to the student, with 
interesting personal recollections of a brilliant professional career 
extending over 60 years. 


VOLUME IV. OF THE NEW AND REVISED EDITION OK 

GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF 
MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 

Edited by J. A. FULLER MAITLAND, MA. 

In S Volumes, 8vo. Vol. IV. Q.—S, 21s. net. 


THE EVERSLEY TENNYSON. 

Annotated by ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. Edited by 
HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. In 9 Vols., globe 8vo, 4s. net 
each. 

Vol. VI. BALLADS AND OTHER POEMS. 


1908 ISSUE NOW READY. 

THE STATESMAN’S 

YEAR BOOK. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. 
With Maps. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


AFRICAN NATURE NOTES AND 
REMINISCENCES. By f. c. selous, f.z.s. 

With Illustrations by E. CALDWELL. 8vo, 10s. net. 


J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L. 

THE SCOPE OF SOCIAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY. 

A Lecture delivered before the University of Liverpool, May 14, 
1908, by Professor J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., &c. 8vo, 
sewed, 6d. net. 


MR. CREWE’S CAREER 

By 

WINSTON CHURCHILL, 

Author of “ Coniston,” &c. Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Mr. Churchill’s admirable novel."— Spectator. 

“ A remarkably bold and vigorous and enthralling work.” 

—Standard. 

“There are five hundred pages of 1 Mr. Crewe’s Career,' and » 
admirably are they filled that even the hurried reviewer cannot wish 
them less .”—Westminster Gazette. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 

CONFESSIO MEDICI. 

By the Writer of “The Young People.” 3s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Robertson Nicoll, in The British Weekly, says"Without 
doubt the best book of the year. It entitles the author to rank with 

John Brown and Oliver Wendell Holmes.To all engaged 

in the struggle of life it will bring w isdom and consolation." 

POEMS OF T. E. BROWN. 

Selected and Arranged, with an Introduction and Notes, by 

H. F. B. and H. G. D. 2s. 6d. net.. 

[Golden Treasury Series. 

MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 


n TUT T Some PaMtges In the Life of one of 
rL.iXL.l. H.M. Inspectors of Schools. 

By E. M. SNEYD-KYNNERSLEY, formerly H.M.J. North. 
West Division. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

A highly entertaining book, containing a large number of good 
stories told by a raconteur of exceptional ability. 
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the contention which we laid down in a recent article that 
these two diseases are intimately connected. By the way, 
it appears that there is to be a demonstration of female 
Suffragists on June 21 st in Hyde Park, and the interior of 
tube-stations and lifts have been “ beautified ” by portraits 
of ladies who are to address this momentous gathering. 
It is greatly to be hoped that some counter-demonstration 
of sane and right-thinking women will be organised. 
There is not the least doubt that the feeling in the country 
against the Suffragettes is very strong indeed. The further 
they go with their demonstrations and their public shrieks 
the more do they disgust the vast majority of reasonable 
people of either sex. We invite suggestions from our 
readers as to the organisation of a counter-movement. 


Registered as a Newspaper in the United Kingdom, and at the 
New York Post Office as Second-Class Mail Matter. Trans¬ 
missible to Canada at-the Canadian Magazine rate of. postage. 
Subscriptions: Inland 15s .;. Foreign Jjs..6d. a.year, post free. 


All communications intended for the Editor should be sent to 
The Wilsford Press, Ltd.. 63 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 

The Publishing Offices of The Academy are at 67 Long Acre, 
London, W.C., to which address all business letters should be sent. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return unsolicited Manuscripts 
which ate not accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. The 
receipt of a proof does not imply acceptance of an article. 


We have to congratulate the Daily Mail on the discovery 
of a new source of humour. That paper and the journals 
allied to it have, we may say, done pretty well in the past; 
they have alluded to Mr. Dick Swiveller’s entertainment of 
Mr. Pickwick, they have hailed Miss Corelli, Mr. Guy 
Thorne, and Mr. Crockett as a “ Celtic Galaxy,’’ and they 
have furnished our peaceful British breakfast-tables with 
some pretty notes on the “ Girlhood of a Man.” There is 
something quite charming in this last feat. Of course it is 
only right that the patrons of a “ family paper ” should 
be well posted in such subjects. But a week ago the 
Daily Mail surpassed itself. It dazzled the reader’s 
eye with the headings : 

Strike of “Villains.” 


LIFE AND LETTERS 

The second letter on the subject of Socialism and 
Christianity from Mr. Paine which we publish in our 
Correspondence columns only serves to show how very 
dangerous it is to argue from imperfect and partial know¬ 
ledge. It is quite evident from Mr. Paine’s letter that he 
has the very vaguest ideas as to what Socialism really 
means. He calmly remarks, “ I have not read Mr. Bax.” 
What a confession for a Socialist 1 What would Mr. Paine 
think of a man who professed to be a member of the 
Conservative party and who declared that he did not 
believe that the preservation of individual liberty was any 
part of the policy of that party, and who on being referred 
to the speeches of the late Lord Salisbury, Mr. Balfour, and 
the other leaders of the party, replied, “ I have never heard 
or read the speeches of Mr. Balfour or Lord Salisbury ” ? 
The vast majority of Socialists are atheists and Freethinkers, 
and say so quite frankly. Mr. Paine will not alter the 
facts by blandly ignoring them or by exposing his ignorance 
of the writings of the leaders of the movement to which he 
professes to belong. None are so blind as those who will 
not see, and if Mr. Paine, after reading the letter which 
immediately follows his own, does not feel it necessary to 
revise his views we fear he is past praying for. As to the 
statement which he makes—“the Socialist movement is 
making rapid progress ”—as far as this country is concerned 
we unhesitatingly give it a flat denial. It is impossible to 
argue with a man who persists in saying that two and two 
make five, and who, when it is pointed out to him that the 
vast weight of intelligent mathematical opinion has decided 
against the proposition, replies by saying, “ Time will show 
that I am right,” and supports his theory by quite irrelevant 
references to the utterly unimportant views of certain utterly 
unimportant nonentities who have managed to get them¬ 
selves elected Members of Parliament. To do the so-called 
Christian Socialists justice, we are of opinion that a very 
much better case could be made for them than is attempted 
by Mr. Paine. We rather fancy that our contributor Mr. 
Mar son could furnish us with at any rate a reasonable 
basis for argument. We offer him the hospitality of our 
Correspondence columns for the purpose. 


Amusing Story of a Closed Theatre. 

And, indeed, the story proved to be of a side-splitting 
character. It seems that last January a company of actors 
was engaged to play in a pantomime at Bexhill-on-Sea ; 
whereupon the following farcical incidents (much funnier, 
surely, than anything in the pantomime) took place : 

On the Saturday evening, in consequence of the artistes not 
being paid their salaries, two comedians, Munro and Wilson, who 
were playing the part of the " villains,” refused to perform. An 
uproar ensued, in the middle of which Mr. St. John, manager of 
the company, to whom all looked for their salaries, escaped with 
his portmanteau to the station. He was observed in his escape, 
however, and promptly haled back to the theatre by the male 
section of the company. 

An attempt was made to get together a scratch performance, 
but owing to there not being another two “ villains " in Bexhill 
that fell through. In consequence of this there was no perform¬ 
ance that night, and the company was left stranded and prac¬ 
tically starving. 


Surely the Daily Mail having, as it were, tapped the 
source of so much mirth, will let us have more from a weH 
which should be inexhaustible. It is humorous enough, 
we confess, to think of these twenty-five wretched strollers 
starving at Bexhill; left there without money, without 
food, in imminent danger of being turned out into the 
streets or on to the shore. And some actors are married, 
and have delicate wives and sick children and pressing 
debts incurred for the hard, simple necessaries of life ; 
and some of the twenty-five doubtless looked forward to 
that engagement at Bexhill as a drowning man looks at an 
approaching boat; and all this makes the tale ever so 
much funnier. But there must be even better things of 
the same sort, which would make the lively pages of the 
Daily Mail livelier still. For instance, actors sometimes 
get ill: why should we not have something of this kind ? 

Amusing Scene. 

Comic Clown Perishing of Peritonitis. 

And then actors die occasionally ; the Daily Mail will, 
doubtless, let us know of the event after this sort: 

Humorous Incident. 

Exit Whimsical Wilkins. 


The letter which' we,print from Mr. Dalrymple Duncan 
on Socialism and Suffragitis confirms in every particular 


“ Cancer J ’ his Cue. . 

Really, if the matter be. properly handled, there will .be no 
excuse for wasting threepence a week on Punch. Every 
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week we may expect a few sparkling jokes at the expense 
of poor actors ; and why leave out struggling authors and 
unlucky painters ? This is an ethical age, the Harmsworth 
publications are nothing if not ethical; and quip and jest 
will enforce the great moral lesson that the greatest of all 
sins is the want of money. 


Seriously, one longs sometimes for the establishment of 
the regime of the Mikado—the Mikado of Mr. Gilbert. 
Here is a case in which the punishment should be made 
to fit the crime. One does not want to be ferocious and 
vindictive, we do not propose that the proprietors and 
staff of the Daily Mail should be compelled to read the 
“ Children’s Encyclopaedia ; ” but one would be glad to 
lead these gentlemen apart, to starve them a little, to make 
them taste the draught of hope deferred, to take them 
down to Bexhill, and finally to defraud them of their 
wages, and to leave them stranded there at the mercy of 
chance compassions and of their landladies. It is possible 
that the case might then seem less “ amusing.” It is an 
ill sign of the times that the stupid and callous brutality 
we have noted is supposed to appeal to the great mass of 
the people. Gross literary ignorance, shameless puffery, 
staring incompetence, the insertion of paragraphs which 
are of no pleasant content—all this we must pass. But the 
Yahoo laughter over the distresses and agonies of helpless 
men and women shall not be allowed to pass. He who 
grinds the faces of the poor is denounced as accursed ; we 
need not seek far for an epithet to apply to the man who 
makes comic capital out of the woes of poverty. 


The May Week number of the Cambridge Review 
contains some interesting, not to say highly diverting, 
reading. On June 17th, at 3.15 p.m., certain honorary degrees 
are to be conferred on certain distinguished persons, and, 
by the 11 kindness of the Public Orator,” the Cambridge 
Review is in a position to offer us some “ memoranda on 
their careers.” The memoranda are really great in their 
way. Of Mr. Kipling the Public Orator dilates as 
follows:— 

(11) Rudyard Kipling has had the rare distinction of having 
been the theme of at least three volumes of literary criticism 
during his life-time: the “ appreciation" by G. F. Monkshood, 
the “Kipling Primer” of F. L. Knowles, and the elaborate 
review written by Richard Le Gallienne. The “ Seven Seas ’’ is 
dedicated to the City of Bombay, and its opening poem tells us of 
the author’s pride in the city of his birth— 

For I was born in her gate, 

Between the palms and the sea, 

Where the world-end steamers wait. 

The rapidity with which his reputation was won was remarkable. 
In 1890 it was associated with the familiar saying, “ but that is 
another story ; ” in 1899 he was exhorting us to take up “ the white 
man’s burden.” His work in prose is noted for its vigour, 
vitality, vividness, veracity, and virility; while his verse is of a 
brilliant and highly rhetorical type. 

The which, surely—leaving out, of course, the vigorous, 
vital, vivid, veracious, and virile part—might have been 
written by Biffins of the Fourth Form. And when the 
Public Orator ventures on a trifle of detail he becomes 
still more delicious ; assuring us, for example, that the 
“ best-known ” of the “ Barrack-Room Ballads ” “ tells of 
the soldier who hears ‘ the East a-callin’, ” and sighs for 
the once-familiar sights and sounds on “the road to 
Mandalay.” We discover further that: 

In the same volume the soldier’s tribute to the fine qualities of 
the savage Soudanese warrior achieved a great success; and any 
who ever heard the late Mr. Cobb play and sing his own setting 
of these two ballads, are not likely soon to forget them. 

It seems to us that on the whole the Public Orator at Cam¬ 
bridge might with advantage furbish up his literary wits, 
not to mention, his literary style. That any person in his 
senses should consider that Mr. Monkshood's “ apprecia¬ 
tion ” of Mr. Kipling, and Mr. Knowles’s “ Kipling Primer,” 
and Mr. Le Gallienne’s “ elaborate review ” confer rare 
distinction upon their subject is idiotic. That the Editor 


of the Cambridge Review should smack his lips over such 
babble astonishes us. 


Lovers of good dancing should certainly not miss paying 
a visit to the Pavilion Music Hall, where Guerrero is 
appearing nightly. On the occasion on which we visited 
the theatre last Monday, a Bank Holiday, crowd did not 
seem to appreciate at its proper value the exquisite art 
displayed by this accomplished dancer. Guerrero’s art is 
not confined to that of dancing. She is also a master of 
facial expression and gesture, and in the thrilling little 
episode in three short scenes which culminate in her 
betrayal of the brigand to the soldiers who are searching for 
him, she is most admirably supported by the gentleman who 
takes the part of the brigand. The whole performance is 
on a very high level, and is a reminder of the fact, which 
has often been noted before, that the best art is quite as 
often to be found in the music-hall as in the theatre. 


The editor of the Book Monthly has been interviewing 
the editor of a rival journal called the Tailor and Cutter. 
The editor of the Tailor and Culler knows all about “ the 
dress of authors.” He is of opinion that Mr. Augustine 
Birrell dresses “ passing well,” and that Sir Gilbert Parker 
is quite one of the best-dressed men of the day. On the 
other hand, Mr. Swinburne’s habiliments are stated to be 
“ of the farmer type,” while the “ note ’’ of Mr. Hall 
Caine’s get-up is “individuality.” The editor of the 
Tailor and Culler told the editor of the Book Monthly a 
great deal more to the like effect. Mr. Birrell may 
have changed his style of dress since he became a 
Cabinet Minister, but in the drear days prior to the 
return of the present Government to power we saw a 
good deal of Mr. Birrell, and we should never have 
dreamed of describing him as a man who dressed even 
moderately well. While as to Mr. Swinburne, there never 
was and there never will be the smallest suggestion of 
“farmer” about him. However, the matter is entirely a 
small one. It is not the reach-me-downs of authors that 
concern anybody in his senses. 


The prophets appear to have been quite wrong in their 
views as to reprints. On the face of it it is gratifying that 
they should have been wrong. For obviously the thing 
that we need—that is to say, when we begin to consider 
English letters—is reprints. Five years ago it was 
commonly supposed that the cheap classic had come for a 
day. It was regarded as a mere publishers’ fetch, and we 
were told that the book-buying public would speedily grow 
sick of it. Yet at the present moment we are publishing 
reprints with the most palpable assiduity, and the public 
do not appear to be in the least tired. And whereas in the 
beginning of the movement the publication of two or 
three volumes at a time was considered highly enterprising, 
we now feel ourselves competent to descend upon the 
market not with spies, so to speak, but with whole 
battalions. Mr. Dent has just sent us a list of 349 
volumes of “ Everyman’s Library ” published by his firm, 
and he announces coolly that “twenty-five new volumes 
are just added.” It is plain that if there were no demand 
for “ Everyman’s Library ” Mr. Dent would scarcely go on 
making his additions. But he goes on making them. This 
is as it should be, and it proves to demonstration that when 
all is said the reading public is not by any means so black 
as certain critics are inclined to paint it. In other words, 
if you give it of the best, it has sense enough to rise to the 
occasion. The early notion that people bought classics on 
the mere ground of their cheapness is by this time pretty 
well exploded. It is true that they might not buy them if 
they were dear ; but it is equally true that they have ceased 
to buy them as mere “ furniture.” There can be no doubt 
that books are now being read in reprint form which would 
otherwise have been neglected. The catholicity of the 
editors of “ Everyman’s Library ” and the pluck of the 
publisher cannot be questioned. We are glad to perceive 
that they are not wanting of their commercial reward. 
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Quite a number of new firms of publishers have sprung 
into existence during the last twelve months, and among 
those which have attained the most striking success may 
be named that of Mrs. E. Grant Richards. This new firm 
must not be confused with the old firm of Grant Richards. 
It will be remembered that on the failure of Mr. Grant 
Richards for an amount exceeding £ 60,000, on which sum 
a very trifling asset in the pound was ultimately paid, the 
original firm ceased to exist. Mrs. Grant Richards, how¬ 
ever, of course has had at her disposal the advice and 
experience of her capable husband. It is understood that 
Mr. Grant Richards has made the noble resolution, which 
has nowadays become almost old-fashioned, of endeavour¬ 
ing, with the assistance of Mrs. Richards, to pay off his 
creditors in full. Nobody who is acquainted with the 
almost Quixotically honest character of Mr. Richards will 
be surprised that he has taken this resolution, and in an 
age when commercial morality is becoming more and more 
lax it is one which will be universally applauded. Mr. 
Grant Richards is understood to have felt particularly dis¬ 
tressed that among his unpaid creditors was a large pro¬ 
portion of authors many of whom could ill afford the loss 
which was entailed by intrusting the publication of their 
books to his hands. This sentiment is one which does 
him the utmost credit. 


GIVING PLACE 

Thou art not, though thy hawthorns on the air 
Spread rich, thy lilacs sweeping everywhere, 
Persia’s fine way 
Superbly gray; 

Though thy laburnums drop—thou art not there— 
There is no May. 

It is the June, the lovely June, concealed, 

And all her beauties treasured that will yield 
Themselves, how soon! 

My senses swoon ; 

Where the white umbels blow across the field 
There must be June. 

Michael Field. 

May 21st, 1908. 


THE FLUTES OF SILENCE 

The swoln grey-fingered shadows stretch between 
The chestnut boughs, to touch the fountain’s rim, 
And on the large leaf-freckled basin dim 
The still dissolving show of that faint scene ; 

There a bright inlay of glassed leaves is seen ; 

The sun flows in and floats, as if it knew 
No gushing of white waters to the blue 
Would stir among the mosses’ film of green, 

And parcel out the cloud-built floor, and make 
The inverted minarets of poplar shake ; 

For ever this phantasmal place, believe, 

Thrills to the flutes of silence faintly blown, 

While from the sallow hedge, moist leaves are sown 
Falling like meteors faint at shut of eve. 

M. Jourdain. 


REVIEWS 

THE SHAKESPEARE 
APOCRYPHA 

The Shakespeare Apocrypha. Edited, with Introduction, 

Notes and Bibliography, by C. F. Tucker Brooke. 

(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 5s. net.) 

This careful and scholarly book is a collection of fourteen 
of the plays which have at one time or another been 
attributed to Shakespeare. So sound and trustworthy a 
text as this has been, in the case of many of these plays, 
badly needed for some time, and the other editorial 
functions have been performed by Mr. Tucker Brooke with 
learning and care ; while his Introduction is admirable. 

During the last three centuries more than forty plays not 
in the first folio have been attributed to Shakespeare—in 
the earliest times uncritically, by mere hearsay, or by 
fraudulent publishers ; later by the English scholars of ti e 
eighteenth century, whose scholarship was hardly minute 
enough to be secure in noting the difference between the 
real Shakespeare and his contemporaries or imitators ; and, 
lastly, “in a burst of midsummer madness,” as Mr. Tucker 
Brooke well says, by the German Shakespearians, with 
Tieck and Schlegel at their head, who wanted to claim for 
their demigod almost as much, though on different grounds, 
as the Baconians nowadays want to claim for theirs. 
Of these forty odd plays, Pericles and Titus Andronicus 
have now been accepted, rightly or wrongly, into the 
canon ; others, like The Second Maiden’s Tragedy, which 
was destroyed by Warburton’s cook, have perished ; others 
were flat forgeries ; and others, again, have either found 
their proper attribution, or turned out too flagrantly 
un-ShaJkespearian to deserve a place even in the 
Apocrypha. The fourteen plays printed by Mr. Tucker 
Brooke comprise the residuum—those which may be 
regarded as entitled to the benefit of the off-chance that 
Shakespeare wrote them, altered them, or touched them 
up. In his Introduction Mr. Tucker Brooke examines the 
value of that off-chance. 

It is not very great. In the first place, all these plays 
are of different genres from those in the canon. There is 
not a single plot taken from the French or Italian. In 
nearly all fourteen plays the characters are English. Two 
are relations in dramatic form of famous crimes of the 
day—a branch of drama which is only recently extinct, 
but not one to attract a Shakespeare. Several are close 
studies of contemporary life and manners, the kind of 
thing that Ben Jonson liked to do, in Bartholomew Fair 
and elsewhere, but which the canonical Shakespeare never 
did, save perhaps under the guise of history or fiction. 
Finally there are the biographical chronicles— Sir John 
Oldcaslle, Thomas Lord Cromwell, and Sir Thomas More. 
It is here that we cannot follow Mr. Tucker Brooke with 
complete confidence in his prima facie objection to the 
Shakespearian authorship. True, there is no biographical 
chronicle in the canon, but there are several plays that 
come being very near it— Richard II., for instance—and 
others, of which part, at least, is the disconnected 
biography of some one character. Again, it is hardly safe 
to condemn such plays outright on the ground of 
“structural chaos.” Structural cosmos is not a marked 
characteristic of Shakespeare’s chronicles 1 The kind of 
play and the conditions of presentation on the stage did 
not demand it. We are not, however, disagreeing with 
Mr. Tucker Brooke’s conclusions; we are merely pointing 
out that this is the place where his prima facie arguments 
are weakest. For all that they are probably sound, and, 
empirically considered, the plays—and especially the very 
interesting Sir Thomas More —bear him out in the decision 
he arrives at. 

It would take too long to examine the claims of all 
these fourteen plays to have been written, revised, or 
touched by Shakespeare. Mr. Tucker Brooke has done it 
candidly and soundly, and every reader will want to play 
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the game for himself. We find it difficult to believe that 
Arden of Feversham, a brutal and clumsy play, will hold 
much longer the place which it has somehow won, even in 
the opinion of so great a critic as Mr. Swinburne. Did 
Shakespeare even touch it up ? Several critics are still 
inclined to trace his hand “ glancing along ” in one or two 
passages. Here is one of them. Shakebag, the murderer, 
is lying in wait to kill Arden : 

Black night hath hid the pleasures of ye day, 

And sheting darknesse overhangs the earth 
And with the black folde of her cloudy robe 
Obscures us from the eiesight of the worlde, 

In which swete silence such as we triumph. 

The laysie minuts linger on their time, 

Loth to give due audit to the howre, 

Til in the watch our purpose be complete 
And Arden sent to everlasting night. 

Greene, get you gone and linger here about, 

And at some houre hence come to us againe, 

Where we will give you instance of his death. 

Did Shakespeare write that ? He might have—but so 
might a dozen others of his time. And Arden’s relation of 
his dream in the following scene, which is another supposed 
Shakespearian passage, is just like a dozen other of the 
dreams of which Elizabethan audiences were fond. As to 
A Yorkshire Tragedy, another play, or rather sketch, on the 
same lines, it is—but for one passage of admirable prose— 
a worse production even than The Fatal Curiosity, and even 
the contemporary evidence of the Stationers’ Register 
and the title-page of the first edition—even the opinion of 
Dr. A. W. Ward—cannot make us believe it to be 
Shakespearian in the minutest degree. We should, on the 
other hand, dearly like to believe in Mucedorus, that fasci¬ 
nating piece of childishness, that delightful fairy-tale, with 
its bear and its wild man of the woods, its clown Mouse, 
and the rest of it. But, alas ! the will to believe is here of 
no avail. 

The case is very different with what is, in many respects, 
the most interesting play in this volume, Sir Thomas More. 
Here we hit upon one of those exciting possibilities and 
puzzles which are too rare in the career of the student of texts 
and manuscripts. The original manuscript of this play lay 
neglected in the British Museum till Dyce printed it in 
1844. It is a very untidy manuscript, written in several 
different hands. The story seems to have been that a clean 
copy, all in one hand, was sent to the Master of the Revels 
for licence, that he objected, as his own notes in the margin 
show, to certain things, and that the manuscript was there¬ 
upon handed over to two or three or more people, each of 
whom was to alter a part. Was one of those people Shake¬ 
speare ? And have we in this manuscript an authentic 
specimen of Shakespeare’s handwriting ? 

One supreme passage, the scene in which More (or 
Moore, as the play spells the name) calms by his eloquence 
an insurrection among the citizens of London, has been 
assigned by Stebbing, the great critic of Bacon, and by 
others to Shakespeare ; and the reader cannot but agree 
that here, if anywhere in this book, we have something 
that proclaims itself Shakespeare. It is Shakespeare all 
over—in rhythm, in the use of words, in grandeur, in 
humour, in its view of the mob, in dramatic force, in every¬ 
thing. It is a first draft, corrected and “ blotted ” in a 
manner that should have satisfied even Jonson. It appears 
that comparison of the handwriting with the only extant 
pieces of Shakespeare’s handwriting—the signatures to his 
will and to the two deeds—is inconclusive ; and much 
surely hangs upon the nature of the script. Is it English 
or Italian ? Be that as it may, the internal evidence of this 
scene (which should be read in its entirety) is as conclusive 
as such things can be. 

The question is complicated not a little by the uncer¬ 
tainty as to whether some other portions of the amended 
play are in the same hand as the great insurrection 
scene or not. The experts in manuscript are divided; 
but the weight of evidence appears to be on the side of an 
identity of hand in certain weaker passages, which might 
yet be by Shakespeare. It is possible, too, of course, that 


the adaptor, in making his improvements, copied out in 
his own hand certain things which he took over from the 
original. 

It is an exciting question. But, whichever way it is 
settled, no one can fail to admit, with Dr. A. W. Ward, 
Mr. Tucker Brooke, and many others, that the play itself 
is, next perhaps to Tire Two Noble Kinsmen, the best in. the 
Shakespeare Apocrypha. 


MEMORIES 

Memories of Men and Books. By the Rev. Alfred John 
Church, M.A. (Smith and Elder, 8s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Church writes with such engaging frankness and 
exhibits himself in this volume in such an amiable light 
that he disarms criticism. Age has its privileges, and he 
would be a churl indeed who would find fault because the 
“memories” of a kindly old gentleman in his eightieth 
year are sometimes a little trivial, sometimes, it might 
almost seem, hardly worth remembering. Had Mr. Church 
done nothing in his life but write his “ Stories from Virgil ” 
and “ Stories from Homer,” he would have deserved well 
of the world. Many stories from the classics have been 
written, but none of them approach in merit the work of 
Mr. Church. Written with genuine enthusiasm in fine, 
clear-cut English, they have been a fruitful source of 
inspiration not only to schoolboys, but to others to whom 
the c’assics were a sealed book. They have the genuine 
taste and aroma of the originals. They rank as literature 
with Lamb’s “Tales from Shakespeare.” And it is inte¬ 
resting to see in perusing the pleasant pages of his book 
how his ardent love and knowledge of the classics have 
influenced and affected his whole life, giving him breadth 
of taste and knowledge, an amiability of outlook. The 
“humanities”? Yes; there is something in them that 
those who would banish Greek and Latin from our public 
school curriculum would never be able to replace. 

Of himself Mr. Church has no tales of heroism to tell. 
His is the record of a quiet, studious life passed, for the 
most part, in libraries and class-rooms. He has been 
schoolmaster, professor, parish priest, author, and reviewer. 
He admits with charming candour that he was not a 
conspicuous success either as schoolmaster or professor. 
His heart was all the time in his writing, with which he 
never allowed his other avocations to interfere. He con¬ 
fesses to having produced some seventy books—a rare 
record of industry and devotion—and the reader who is 
interested in these matters may learn from these pages the 
financial results of Mr. Church’s literary labours. The 
“Stories from Virgil ” and the “Stories from Homer”—his 
most successful volumes—have brought him a little over 
£2,000 ; but this sum, of course, took many years to earn. 
In addition to his work as author, Mr. Church claims to have 
reviewed forty thousand books—a staggering achievement 
which argues not only great mental stability, but marvellous 
physical vitality on the part of the reviewer. For those 
who desire to know the secrets of reviewing, Mr. Church 
provides an illuminating chapter. Quite as interesting as 
the author’s literary memories are some of his reminiscences 
of old London and of Oxford in the late ’forties. Things 
were different at Oxford in those days : 

Of organised sport there was very little—nothing, in fact, 
except rowing. The College was too small and, I take it, too 
poor to have a cricket-ground. It was possible to belong to the 
Magdalen Club, which was then practically the club tor the 
University. But cricket was an expensive amusement, and, though 
there were two or three good cricketers in Lincoln, no one ever 
played. We were more zealous consequently about rowing. 

Mr. Church was associated at Oxford with many men who 
have since become famous in Church and State. One of 
the most interesting personalities he describes is that of 
Mark Pattison, tutor of Lincoln College. Of him he 
writes: 

He lived for a while in what we should now call a “clergy 
house,” of which John Henry Newman was the head, and he was 
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associated in the work of the “ Lives of Saints." .... He 
was accustomed to recite daily the “ Hours of the Roman 
Breviary,’’ and he was once at least among those who frequented 

Dr. Pusey's confessional.Social he never was. He 

was good enough to admit me to his friendship, but I never felt 
quite at ease in his company. What undergraduate could ever 
forget the disconcerting stare with which he regarded him during 
the duty call which was paid at the beginning of a term ? He did 
not attempt to make conversation, but glared, so to speak, over his 
spectacles at his visitor. The hardiest youth, though he might be 
said to fear neither God nor man, quailed before that speechless, 
petrifying look. 

It should be added that Mr. Church has many pleasant and 
entertaining anecdotes to tell, and from the first page to the 
last there is not an unkind word about anybody. 

THE MAKING OF ANTHO¬ 
LOGIES 

Poets of Our Day. By N. G. Royde-Smith. (Methuen, 5s.) 

Certainly the living poets are lucky fellows. Here is yet 
another book devoted to their glory, and it would seem 
that at last they are coming into their own. We say at 
last, in thinking of them as a long-neglected body of artists, 
but really some of those who have taken the most space in 
this volume are quite newcomers. Mr. Noyes, for instance, 
is quite a new voice in the modern jargoning, crying 
volubly a very easy sing-song through many pages— 
second-rate narrative, with now and then absurdly literary 
phrases and lines breaking through. 

Older poets there are in the book who have already 
received the only approbation possible or worth having 
nowadays—that of the fit and few. There is, for instance, 
a beautiful familiar poem by Mr. Bridges ; inspiring verses 
by Mr. Newbolt, including the fine “ Drake’s Drum ; ” Mr. 
Davidson’s capital “ Runnable Stag.” There are some 
singular and beautiful verses by a poet who has always 
been secure from popularity, Mr. de la Mare ; and, alas ! 
there is some singular rubbish by Mr. Stephen Phillips, who 
has always been sure of it, and who proffers the shoddiest 
of blank verse to the great name of Milton ! 

Miss Royde-Smith anticipates cavils at her omissions, 
and we therefore withhold ours. It is the sin of com¬ 
mission which is never to be forgiven in the anthologist, 
and it is to this unpardonable fault that our attention has 
frequently been called in looking through her book. 
Possibly the selection has not in every case been in her 
own hands—in which event we are sorry ; but if her choice 
has been absolutely free, why, then, we are still sorry. 
Apparently she has a hearty love of poetry, and has cast 
her net widely—too widely. She has caught several 
American poets who have hitherto been unknown to us, 
and shall be still save for what we perforce remember from 
her book. Some of the verses come so near to being what 
Mr. Henry James likes to call “ the real right thing,” and 
yet are irritating shams. We would exchange whole loads of 
them for one of Father Tabb’s perfect jewels (of pearl or 
opal), though perhaps not those of his which our antho¬ 
logist has selected. Here are some American verses for 
which, as we gather from her Introduction, Miss Royde- 
Smith has a strong admiration—we will not name the 
author : 

And while far up the gorges sweep 
The silver legions of the showers, 

I have communion with the grass 
And conversation with the flowers. 

More wonderful than human speech 
Their dialect of silence is, 

The simple Dorian of the fields, 

So full of lovely subtleties. 

When the dark pansies nod to say 
Good morning to the marigolds, 

Their velvet taciturnity 
Reveals as much as it withholds. 

I always half expect to hear 
Some hint of what they mean to do, 

But never is their fine reserve 
Betrayed beyond a smile or two. 


Yet very well at times I seem 
To understand their reticence, 

And so, long since, I came to love 
My little brother by the fence. 

We are tempted to speculate on the nature of this “ little 
brother by the fence,” but, leaving this, we think only a 
mere flicker of attention, a mere shadow of humour, are 
needed to discover how consummately bad these verses are, 
and we regret that Miss Royde-Smith should have sur¬ 
rendered her judgment so readily to her enthusiasm. Her 
other selections from American versifiers—always with the 
noble exception of the fine poet already named, Father 
Tabb—are also questionable ; indeed, there is scarcely a 
verse equal to the level of the English pieces, though tnat 
is not very lofty. All this we say because she looks to 
America for the next great poet, and, thinking of the 
specimens she has collected here, we can only record our 
. gentle dissent. Perhaps in our. own country there is no 
surer promise or sign of the “next great poet ” than in 
America—unless, indeed, he is here already, singing 
unrecognised and scorned, as has sometimes happened. 
But whatever surprise and humiliation that subtle ironeist 
Time may have prepared for our incredulous hearts, one 
thing, we think, is clear—that the American poets repre¬ 
sented so generously in this small book give absolutely no 
support to Miss Royde-Smith’s expectancy. American 
critics will doubtless deny this with agreeable vehemence, 
and see in her a perfect anthologist with prophetic 
perceptions. 

The making of anthologies is, we know, a fascinating 
employment. We ourselves have found a fascination in 
the mere projection of a book of English verse. But it is 
not an easy thing to do well, and where Miss Royde-Smith 
has erred, we fear, is in not distinguishing clearly between 
a mere bundle of poems and an anthology. Observing, 
apparently, only the easy arbitrary limits of date, she has 
simply produced the former, when she might with a little 
more precision of aim have accomplished the latter. We 
beseech intending compilers of little books of verse to 
remember that such justly-renowned examples as Palgrave’s 
“Golden Treasury ” and Mrs. Meynell’s “Flower of the 
Mind ” owe their excellence to the definite unifying prin¬ 
ciple of choice, whereby harmony in variety is secured, and 
one poem becomes, in a certain sense, the complement of 
another. An acutely critical preference is not sufficient, 
though it is quite essential. In the book before us there 
are, of course, many fine poems, but some of them ought 
not to be there. As an instance we will mention the 
magnificent ode of Francis Thompson’s, “ From the Night 
of Forebeing,” which is of a pitch too lofty, of a power far 
too intense for the company of little things. It is a moun¬ 
tain among pleasant little hills and trim gardens and stucco 
temples, and to read it here makes one sadly discontented 
with many of the others. Yet our present-day poets are 
bom for anthologies. Theirs are mostly brief things, little 
poignant things, full of tender apprehension of life’s 
transience, full of dreams and roses ; theirs are often, to 
use Mr. Watson’s amusingly magniloquent phrase, “ Elusive 
notes in wandering wafture borne.” But the great authentic 
music which, we hold, our own day is still privileged to 
hear from its singers, the music of august and beautiful 
voices, is best left alone. 


THE THREAD OF EMPIRE 

Over-Sea Britain. By E. F. Knight. (Murray, 6s. net.) 

The Real India. By J. D. Rees, M.P. (Methuen, 10s. 6d. 
net.) 

These two books combined give us the history brought 
up to date of nearly the whole of the Empire. 

Anything from the pen of the author of “ Where Two 
Empires Meet” is welcome—and arouses pleasurable 
expectation—which will not be disappointed by reading 
the book under review. Mr. Knight’s aim is to give a 
comprehensive account of the British possessions beyond 
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the seas in a work of moderate compass. This volume 
deals with the Mediterranean, A r rican, and American 
possessions of Great Britain, and we are promised in a 
second volume the British possessions in Asia and Oceania. 
And so “ The Real India ” is doubly welcome. Mr. Rees 
offers us a quite impartial record of the political, economic, 
and social condition of India to-day. He speaks with the 
experience of twenty-five years in the Indian Civil Service, 
having passed through most of the grades from Assistant- 
Magistrate to British Resident and Additional Member of 
the Governor-General’s Council, and has served as Govern¬ 
ment Interpreter in several Oriental languages, and as 
Government Reporter on the Indian Press. Dealing in 
order of publication, we revert to “Over-Sea Britain.” 

It begins with a clear and concise history of the Empire’s 
growth and of the several forms of government under 
which our Colonies live. The increasing value of England’s 
Colonial trade is demonstrated and Imperial defence is 
discussed. Mr. Knight takes us through the Mediterranean 
to South Africa, then, travelling North from the Cape, 
through Rhodesia to West and East Africa and to Egypt. 
After that we cross to America. 

The maps which illustrate it all are clear. The places 
we wish to find are salient and catch the eye. No better 
school-book exists for the young student of Empire ; no 
better aide-memoire for any student. 

Gibraltar’s eventful history is dismissed shortly, but we 
are reminded that the origin of its name is Moorish. In the 
eighth century the Moorish Chief Tarik landed there, and 
made it the base for two invasions of Spain. Hence 
Djebel-el-Tarik, or Tarik’s Hill. 

The vicissitudes of African history are traced; how 
the coasts were occupied in turn by Egyptians, Phoeni¬ 
cians, and Carthaginians, how the Arabs were first to 
penetrate the interior, and how the Portuguese carried on 
the work of exploration under Prince Henry the Navigator 
and Bartholomew Diaz, until their work was crowned by 
Vasco da Gama, who discovered and rounded the Cape of 
Good Hope, and opened the ocean route to the East 
Indies. Then the Pope’s line was drawn, and all Africa 
was ceded to Portugal, all America to Spain. 

Holland was the first power to dispute Portugal’s claims 
in Africa. Then Britain succeeded her; and from our 
occupation of the Cape of Good Hope we are brought in 
these pages to the partition of Africa by the Berlin Con¬ 
ference of 1884. Mr. Knight reminds us what we owe to 
Cecil Rhodes in South Africa, to Sir George Taubman 
Goldie in Nigeria, and to the British East Africa Company 
when that Conference took place. We then lost many 
tracts that our missionaries and traders had opened. But 
Rhodesia, Nigeria, and East Africa, right up to the 
Abyssinian frontier, and to the Sudan Nile Valley were 
preserved to the Empire by the enterprise and patriotism 
of individual citizens. 

Each colony in turn is briefly surveyed and analysed. 
Population, Government, and defence, physical features 
and production, and their industries are brought home to 
us. And the vast extent of territory which our African 
colonies offer to our enterprise is pictorially mapped out 

And so we come to America—and the Pope’s line 
again. America was ceded to Spain in the sixteenth 
century in virtue of the discoveries of Columbus. But 
France and England disputed the freehold and free 
hand so granted. England established herself in the 
eastern Provinces of America. France had been before 
her in the Canadas and extended her borders down 
the valleys of the Ohio and Mississippi to the Gulf 
of Mexico, barring British expansion west. War 
between England and France in America was the 
healthy permanent condition in which the colonists lived 
until the eventful day when Wolfe gave Quebec and the 
Canadas to Britain at the cost of his life, and the gallant 
Montcalm paid the same price to France for their loss. By 
the irony of fate, twenty years later, by the Treaty of Paris, 
England lost all to the United States, except the very 
Canadian Dominion from which she had ousted France. 
Then follows a moving history of the welding together of 


two great races of colonists—French and British—driven, 
too, into one another’s arms by American hostility. Canada 
is described as South Africa has been, and we are 
reminded that British possessions in North America are 
of greater area than are the United States. We are shown 
the enormous possibilities of the Dominion, and the enter¬ 
prise which is being expended in developing them. Tne 
West Indies and our South American Colonies are not 
neglected, and then Mr. Knight leaves us, much regretting 
the parting, but hoping that he will soon give us the second 
volume which he has promised. 

So now again we take up the thread of Empire in “ The 
Real India.” Mr. Rees adopts a very similar path of intro¬ 
duction to Mr. Knight’s. He gives us a sketch of Indian 
dynastic history from the stone age to the Mogul Empire— 
to the rule of John Company (terminated by the Mutiny)— 
and shortly describes the rule of successive Viceroys under 
the Crown until Lord Curzon’s administration, which is 
given some space. Lord Curzon’s chief energies were 
devoted to education, foreign policy, and the partition of 
certain provinces ; but his long career of usefulness was 
cut short in an unhappy difference with the Commander- 
in-Chief over Army organisation, and he resigned. And 
then, by some extraordinary perversion of judgment, the 
Secretary of State published to India and to the world the 
wrangle that had taken place between a great Viceroy and 
a great soldier. Mr. Rees is an ardent advocate of a strong 
and efficient Army, and applauds Lord Kitchener’s organi¬ 
sation, which places military units in the brigades and 
divisions in which they will have to fight, and which has 
just been proved with such good results in the Zakka Khel 
expedition, and which is being now tested again in the 
Mohmand country. An account is given of the land 
system, and we learn how much easier is the lot of the 
cultivator to-day in British India than it was under any 
former Government, or than it now is in any of the native 
States. 

The measures for famine prevention (rather than famine 
relief) are given appreciative consideration, and the con¬ 
trast is shown between the sufferings from famine to-day 
and the awful scourge which failure of crops constituted in 
olden times, producing even cannibalism and leaving 
villages the prey of wild beasts. An exhaustive account is 
given of the system of government and of the administra¬ 
tion of justice, by which we are reminded that a large 
proportion of offices are in native hands, while the bench 
is to a great extent occupied by native Judges. Passing 
to finance and revenue, a happy tale of progress is told. 
Taking only the railway as one indication of prosperity, 
between 1876 and 1881 there was an average net loss of 
120 lakhs of rupees, between 1899 and 1905 an average net 
gain of hi lakhs. 

Mr. Rees gives us an illustrative sketch of Russia’s 
position on the north-western frontier. He quotes figures 
from Mr. David Fraser’s “ Marches of Hindustan” to show 
that Russia could maintain an army 400,000 strong on the 
Afghan frontier, but he holds that the position in Persia 
merits attention rather than in Afghanistan. 

And then we have unrolled before us the present unrest 
in India. Bande malaram is translated Hail Motherland. 
But Mr. Rees will have it otherwise: Hail Mother, 
Mother Kali —the goddess of death and destruction. The 
cry Svadeshi, “ Our Country,” under which British trade 
goods are being boycotted, is giving place to the more 
threatening cry Svataj=self-government, which means 
independence. The Bengali Babu, the chief agitator, would 
rid India of all signs of British rule except the British 
Army, without the support of which the Bengali would 
be swept in a week from the places he proposes to fill by 
the fighting races of the North, who will have none of 
him. The chief causes to which Mr. Rees attributes 
present unrest are—1. Education; 2. Publication of the 
Curzon Kitchener controversy ; 3. English political agita¬ 
tion. 

1. Education as now established: 

Is purely secular, and all the natives, except those who are 
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themselves the product of the system, unite in condemning the 
results. 

Herbert Spencer is the idol of the Indian graduates, who 
too often are without any sense of duty to parents or to the 
State, and almost all of them have forsaken the religion of 
their fathers. 

2. Then for the controversy : 

The Viceroy, hitherto regarded as the all-powerful agent of a 
Sovereign ruling by Divine right, had engaged in a pitched battle 
with the Commander-in-Chief and had been beaten ! 

“ Sic transit gloria mundi.” 

3. The untimely and loud-spoken support of Indian 
nationalism (which does not exist) by Sir William Wedder- 
burn, Sir Henry Colton, Mr. Keir Hardie, and others have 
made confusion worse confounded, and have added danger 
to the ever-present difficulties of their fellow-countrymen 
in India. 

Mr. Rees makes an appeal for a level head in dealing 
with India. We must make up our minds that India 
cannot be governed on democratic principles : 

We must avoid like the plague, than which it is no less disas¬ 
trous, the introduction into India of our party politics. 

We rejoice to think that there is behind Lord Morley, 
who is so bravely upholding British rule in India, a states¬ 
man so sagacious, sympathetic, and Imperial-minded as is 
the author of The Real India. 


NATURE-BOOKS 

From a Hertfordshire Cottage. By W. Beach Thomas. 

(Alston Rivers, 3s. 6d.) 

The Peacock's Pleasaunce. By “ E. V. B.” (Lane, 5s. net.) 

The vogue of Nature-books seems not to abate in the 
least. The first of those named above is full of an open 
delight in earth’s tiny miracles and large wonders, full of 
close observation, full of good English marred only here 
and there by lapses into regrettable slang. We remember 
reading some of Mr. Beach Thomas’s papers a few years 
since in the pages of a contemporary, and collected they 
make an interesting volume. He has the advantage of an 
intimate knowledge of many marvels of field, garden, and 
hedge ; he is modest in his claims and purpose ; he under¬ 
stands well and loves well. He is to be thanked for his 
frequent quotations—always apt and seldom trite—espe¬ 
cially for his acknowledgment of that strangely-neglected 
lover of Nature and singer of her beauty, Lord de Tabley. 
Here and there we have discovered repetitions due to 
careless editing of scattered articles; but the articles, on 
the whole, were well worth collecting, and we have found 
them well worth re-reading. 

The second book is different in style, vague in aim, and 
somewhat difficult to review. The initials “ E. V. B.” are 
by this time familiar to many readers, and carry a certain 
commendation of the books in which they appear. The 
title has little to do with the contents, save for the intro¬ 
ductory chapter, and that chapter itself is vague and uncon¬ 
sidered. In a sense it is a Nature-book, but Nature is not 
first in the author’s mind. She loves better, we fancy, to 
write beautiful phrases about natural things than to use 
those things directly and clearly. Hers is a discursive, opulent 
manner of speech, which would once have been called 
exotic ; and reading her, one is teased by the suspicion that 
this elaboration of coloured words exists primarily for its 
own sake, not to provide any urgent expression of quick 
love. One misses, in short, just that touch of personal 
sincerity and spontaneous feeling which, surely, they 
must have who would write of Nature, whether 
directly of her means and aims, or—as is rather the 
way of “ E. V. B.”—in indirect tribute and oblique 
homage. One misses precisely that sharp ardour which 
would make all defects petty and of none account 
We regret this, because her gifts are obvious—a single 
p iper, “ Pharoma,” is proof—and if her patience and 
passiveness in the secret presence were as great, if she 
would but wait for the spark from heaven to fall, and write 


only from a fine, free impulse, she might produce the book 
which her present one does no more than help us to 
expect. As a rule we do not like to cavil at a book because 
it is not something else, but “ E. V. B.” has not, we believe, 
given us of her best. She does not seem to have made up 
her mind what sort of book she wanted, and this uncer¬ 
tainty is apt to be irritating to the reader once he is aware 
of it. For a minor cavil we should like, with great bold¬ 
ness, to mention the author’s irrational little complaint 
against new houses built where was none before, which is 
in rather solemn contrast to the succeeding description of 
an aristocratic tea-party, where everything was infallibly 
correct and irreproachably fastidious. Every reviewer who 
is not a Duke will find this contrast a little trying. 

To write a really valuable book of direct observation, such 
as Mr. Beach Thomas attempts, or of imaginative impres¬ 
sions, as “ E. V. B.” apparently attempts, requires powers 
which neither writer possesses in adequate degree. To 
the faculty of close observation must be added a gift of 
imaginative perception ; and for imaginative impressions 
must be found a firm basis of direct observation. It is no 
great dispraise to say that both authors fall short of “ what 
might be but the failure is more marked and damaging 
in the case of “ The Peacock’s Pleasaunce,” where the aim 
is more ambitious and difficult. Let us have done, how¬ 
ever, with this awkward tandem business! It is only 
because we are trying these books by a somewhat exacting 
standard that we find them inadequate or ineffective. 
Mr. Beach Thomas is indiscreet enough to make frequent 
reference to the writings of Mr. W. K. Hudson, frequent 
acknowledgment of his fine work, thus reminding us, 
though we are in small danger of forgetting, of books which 
we especially love. Mr. Hudson has combined these essen¬ 
tials of observation and imagination in a rare degree of 
perfection, as has (for another instance) Maeterlinck in 
“ The Life of the Bee.” True to the kindred points of 
heaven and home, Mr. Hudson has united something of 
the poet with something of the naturalist—only making us 
regret that poet and naturalist were ever severed. He is 
the only writer we in our poor experience have met who 
may claim the mantle of Richard Jefferies, having above 
Jefferies’ great gifts a singular power and charm of style. 

The writer of Nature-books has a most fortunate 
opportunity. Let his volume be but barely readable, it 
will—with a little judicious notice—become promptly 
popular. He has the security that, with a common amount 
of modesty, cunning, watchful exactitude, and a style now 
and then faultlessly grammatical, he can hardly be guilty 
of a very bad book ; bis subject saves him. He starts 
with a charm that is not his own; his mere theme 
recalls an interest—sometimes a deep, dumb pas¬ 
sion—which even his grossest blunders, his serenest 
errors of taste and judgment, will hardly defeat. 
Townsmen who see a green field or wave for but two 
weeks of the year and babble of it for the other fifty will 
read his pages with confessed delight. Let the author 
talk of the “four things which are little upon the earth, 
but exceeding wise,” and straightway they, the little people 
of the cities, will devour his words. Let him tell of “ wild 
animals at home,” and they will gain from his pages a zest 
more keen for tricks of performing seals at the Alhambra. 
Save for the slight drawback of a sedulous, lifelong 
ignorance, we think we ourselves could write a Nature- 
book that would achieve a quite respectable success—from 
the publisher’s point of view. But for that harder task 
(which “ E. V. B.” has essayed) of rendering impressions 
and creating an atmosphere—for that remoter quest of 
evoking the spirit of flowers, trees, seas, and of ordering in 
the chambers of the mind the subtle pageant of the year— 
for this a larger power and more exquisite intimacy is 
needed. Nature looms up around us—near, real, inscru¬ 
table ; her passion astonishes, teases, thwarts. It is much 
if a feature be glimpsed, a look caught, a mood communi¬ 
cated ; for which how humble a service, how patient a 
vigil, how simple and severe a rectitude are needed ! For 
she, the creature of God, will not reveal herself save to a 
heart of childlike integrity and saint-like passiveness. 
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THE VANITIES OF FATHER 
VAUGHAN 

Nonconformity formerly possessed its Dr. Parker. He 
was no mean orator. He had pulpit parts, in fact, and he 
could dazzle and excite the congregations which sat under 
him in a manner which filled the rest of the Nonconformist 
preachers of this world with sheer envy. We have heard 
Dr. Parker whisper in the City Temple of a small boy 
who begged the loan of a ladder in order that he might 
“pull down some stars for Dr. Parker.” The worthy 
Doctor was never a man who could rest content with mere 
bouquets. He wanted the stars—in a measure he gotthem. 
He lived on rhetoric of the glittering sort, and he Eved 
comfortably on it There was nothing behind him but the 
simplest piety; he had no intellect and .no ambitions for 
the world, no pains for mankind, no agonies or bloody 
sweats; nothing but shining rhetoric and simple piety. 
These qualifications raised him above Spurgeon and raised 
him even above Henry Ward Beecher. He became the 
classic pulpiteer of Nonconformity, and it is in this figure 
that he will be remembered. We believe that during the 
greater part of Dr. Parker’s pastorate the congregation of 
the City Temple went the length of confusing his preaching 
with religion. They found in that carefully calculated 
voice and that profound manner and that unblushing 
egotism the same sort of definite delight that the old lady 
is said to have extracted from the blessed word Meso¬ 
potamia ; they never wanted for spiritual food so long as 
Dr. Parker might periodically appear before them, and 
they were uplifted and kept sweetly going accordingly. 
The City Temple developed into one of the religious show- 
places of London. Nonconformity up from the country on a 
metropolitan jaunt visited the British Museum and Madame 
Tussaud’s on week-days and went “to hear Dr. Parker” on 
Sundays. Such was his fame that curates and occasional 
dignitaries of the proper Church did him the honour of 
more or less surreptitious auditory. The which stray lambs 
invariably went away marvelling. Some of them, no doubt, 
discerned exactly to what Dr. Parker amounted ; others 
of them did not. It was all great business, and we 
were either the better or the worse for it, as the 
case may have been. After Dr. Parker, of course, there 
succeeded the Rev. R. J. Campbell, who, despite his thirst 
for Daily Mirror publicity, is a different and more sorrowing 
pair of horses. And betwixt and between whiles, as it 
were, we have been vouchsafed the Reverend Father 
Bernard Vaughan. For the past couple of years or so 
Father Vaughan has passed for a portent and a show. He 
belongs to a faith which has not been addicted greatly to 
oratory in this country for many a long day. He is what 
the vulgar call a Roman Catholic, and what the enlightened 
call a Papist. Whatever mandate he may possess comes 
out of Rome. He is the brother of a deceased Cardinal. 
It is necessary that we should remind ourselves of these 
facts, and particularly of the fact that the English labourers 
in the Papal vineyard differ hugely from the labourers in 
the Nonconformist vineyard in that, as a rule, they are 
silent, prayerful persons rather than shouters or sensation- 
mongers. General Booth, we believe, is credited with the 
remark that he did not see why the devil should monopolise 
all the best tunes. Hence has the “ General ” permitted 
his followers to sing holy hymns to fairly ribald airs, which, 
as we all know, they do with marked zest and gusto. Some¬ 
thing of this nature would appear to have happened 
in the mind of Father Vaughan. He has observed— 
as many another good priest has observed—that the 
preachers of “ damnable heresy ”—particularly Dr. Parker 
and the Rev. R. J. Campbell—might kick up considerable 
dust by the exercise of gifts which are more commonly 
brought into play by politicians and quack doctors than 
by godly men. And he has chosen—probably from the 
highest motives—to adopt the more striking of their 
methods. In the beginning he perceived that there was 
an affair called Spciety, and that this Society was peculiarly 
and dreadfully sinful. It did not love its neighbour as it 


should ; it did not cleave to its wife or its husband as it 
should; it loaded itself with expensive food and fizzy wines; 
it blazed in ill-gotten jewels ; it gambled quite dreadfully ; 
it lived in palaces and kept fat and brazen servitors ; it 
whirled about fiercely in motor-cars ; it read footle and 
hanged foolishness on its walls ; and it bought layettes and 
patent-leather shoes for its little pet dogs. We expect 
that when Father Vaughan began to lay his malacca cane 
across the wicked white shoulders of this entity he 
looked for screams. He made sure, doubtless, that 
Society would up and make a martyr of him; instead of 
which Society went to Farm .Street in solemn troops and 
was moved out of its Sunday, ennui into.politeand decorous 
grins.. The hubbub and the sensation has not been for 
Society. There are no weals on its fair back, and there is 
no contrition in its abounding heart. Jt bibs at its crystal 
cup and cleans up its golden platter with the same delicate 
avidity as of yore. It is no more afraid of the “ scathing 
denunciations ” of Father Vaughan than it is afraid of the 
withering shilling indictments of “ Rita ” or the equally 
withering six-shilling indictments of Miss Marie Corelli. 
The mission of Father Vaughan to the West End of London 
has been just as free from spiritual effect as was the mission 
of Messrs. Alexander and Torrey to the same libidinous 
quarter. Out of it, however, Father Vaughan emanates a 
much-talked-of, much-paragraphed, much-photographed 
simple priest. He has reaped the reward that sensationalism 
brings a man—that is to say, he has done nothing and nobody, 
save himself, the smallest service. We do not imagine that 
the Reverend Father anticipated such a turn of events when 
he set out on his crusade, though there are a thousand wise 
heads and sound hearts in the service of Rome who could 
have told him exactly what would happen had he taken the 
precaution to confide in them before he started. It is not 
in the least to his discredit to say that he now stands a 
defeated and highly popular missioner. Society hangs on 
his slightest word, it is true ; so does the Daily Mail. 
When he speaks. Society prepares to be agreeably thrilled, 
and luxuriates lor a Sunday afternoon in the pleasing 
knowledge that it is fundamentally human, and that the 
people who say it has no heart and is a mere thing of 
fashion and convention are liars. The Daily Mail, on the 
other hand, and the balance of the “ scoop ” journals treat 
Father Vaughan to the paragraphs of eminence, and do 
their best to assist him to the conviction that he is a great 
cleric. The category of the sins of Society being limited 
practically to the seven deadly sins—which, when you 
come to think of it, afflict all humanity—the Reverend 
Father has speedily got to the end of them, and he is come, 
therefore, into the position of a person with a flail when 
the threshing is over and done. In other words, he is 
gravelled for matter. So that he has been compelled, 
for bis reputation’s sake, to seek adventure in fresh 
woods. Last week he appeared before an audience 
hand-in-hand with Mr. Tommy Burns, the pugilist, and 
was photographed side by side with that worthy—both 
gentlemen, by the way, being at the time clothed in 
the innocent habiliments of their respective professions. 
Mr. Burns, it should be mentioned, is a “staunch Catholic," 
and came into Father Vaughan’s company as the result of 
an “ exhibition bout ” given in aid of a Catholic institution 
by Mr. Burns and a Mr. O’Keefe. It is not for us to asperse 
either Mr. Burns or the Catholic institution in question on 
this account Mr. Burns has a good right to be a “ staunch 
Catholic ” if he wishes to, and the Catholic institution in 
aid of which he so generously knocked Mr. O’Keefe 
round the ring is probably in need of money. Mr. Burns’s 
spiritual advisers know better what to say to him than we 
do. And we humbly trust that Father Vaughan’s spiritual 
advisers are in the like case. But if there be praise or 
blame in the matter, that praise or blame should be 
extended to Father Vaughan ; for when the shepherd 
approves surely the sheep who may have broken through 
are not specially wicked. On another recent exploit of 
Father Vaughan’s, however, we shall venture to throw % 
trifle of reprovef ul light. We understand that the Reverend 
Father’s latest charge against the upper classes is that they 
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refrain from becoming the parents of large families. Father 
Vaughan is of opinion that this is most sinful of them. For 
our own part we shall not be casuistical on the point, 
contenting ourselves rather with immediate reference to 
our much-neglected Peerage and Baronetage “ corrected 
by the nobility.” If the nobility does not know how many 
children it has then nobody else does. And what do we 
find ? From the top, in the persons of their most gracious 
Majesties King Edward VII. and Queen Alexandra (whom 
God preserve), downwards, the tale is a tale of full quivers, 
and many of them running over. “ No issue ” is, in fact, 
the most dolorous of circumstances the nobility can record 
about themselves, and, to do them justice, they appear to 
take singular pains to prevent any such record being regis¬ 
tered against them. The noble family without a direct 
heir is practically a" house, in mourning. And to make 
sure on the point, nine times out of ten it provides f6r 
itself a second string and even a third, •fourth; fifth, and 
sixth strings with plenty of Hon. Muriels, Olives, Bettys, 
and so forth, to give tone to the proceedings. The 
bewildering and gratifying multiplicity of the Royal 
House is known and appreciated by all of us, and turn 
where you will among the baser sort, such as dukes, 
earls, marquesses, and plain barons, you will find entries 
of issue running to five or six by one marriage, and ten or 
more where, as is not uncommon, there have been two 
marriages. Here is the Marquess of Abergavenny, for 
example, with nine children, the elder a son. Viscount 
Boyne is down for a baker’s dozen; Lord Brassey for 
five; Lord Ellesmere for eight; the Duke of Buccleuch 
for eight, and Earl Cadogan for eight. These are 
instances taken at random. There are hundreds of others, 
if Father Vaughan cares to look them up. We have 
no desire to moralise, neither do we wish to be rude, 
but we venture to think that Father Vaughan would be 
wise if he went back into himself and his Church. The 
world cannot be saved by the kind of oratory which moves 
people to discussion at the Savoy Hotel and sets the Daily 
Mirror photographers dogging the orator’s footsteps. If 
the Church of Rome had need lor the good offices of such 
orators she could turn a thousand of them loose upon 
England to-morrow. But she is a wise Church, and she 
holds them back. X. 


THE IDEAS OF COVENTRY 
PATMORE 

An admirable article upon Coventry Patmore, by Mr. Percy 
Lubbock, in the current Quarterly Review leaves but few 
features unnoticed ; but there is one marked and singular 
characteristic of Patmore’s poetry which he does not appear 
fully to have apprehended—its unique spiritual intimacy. 
There are poets, such as Keats and Meredith (to name two 
at random), whose felicity it is to dwell in close and con¬ 
stant communion with the spirit of earth, for whom earth 
is more than a beauty, a visible thing, a nourisher of men. 
Meredith, indeed, is aware of a sentient, almost a personal, 
spirit discovered in flowers and clouds and hard weather. 
He has the gift of an unusual intimacy, not merely with 
her readable signs and moods, but with the inward signi¬ 
ficance of these, so that earth becomes the soul of his faith, 
the consolation of dark days, the luminous centre of his 
hope for the future. 

Such a constant attitude of communion is rare even in 
poets. Patmore’s poetry reveals it, an intimacy even 
exceeding Meredith’s in intensity, as its object is far 
different. His chief communion is with holiest of sacred 
things. His earlier poems, “ The Angel in the House ” and 
“ The Victories of Love,” are concerned with the office 
and prerogative of woman, the sacredness of love, and the 
initiation, by marriage, into the secret of a deeper and life¬ 
long companionship of soul. Illicit fervours are not within 
his contemplation, even not within his imagination. He 
sings of love the farthest removed from coldness and con- 
jrtraint, but wearing a white radiance beyond earth’s 
common glow. He sings of those : 


Who taste, in Nature’s common food, 

Nothing but spiritual joy ; 

and for whom mutual love is a part of pure religion. He 
sings of a “glittering peace,” and the wonderful preludes of 
“The Angel in the House” throb with a passionate, calm 
purity from which eaith’s grossness has been sharply 
winnowed. 

In form and power there is a gulf between these poems 
and the great Odes, but the latter are the imperative utter¬ 
ance of the same ardent, worshipping spirit. The union 
contemplated, however, is more difficult, austere, solemn— 
the union of the soul with God. In the indissoluble and 
perfect marriage of man with woman he sees foreshadow¬ 
ings—as expressed in the Ode “ Sponsa Dei ”—of the greater 
and infinite union : 

What if this Lady be thy Soul, and He 
Who claims to enjoy her sacred beauty be, 

Not thou, but God ? 

To this high doctrine most of the Odes are tributary. The 
idea of marriage has for Patmore a universal significance ; 
it is an ever-present metaphor through which the world 
unfolds itself to him. He hears Psyche cry to Eros : 

The whole of life is womanhood to thee, 

Momently wedded with enormous bliss. 

He sees Spring as the marriage of all things. And with 
this idea of union so daringly conceived in terms of 
the loftiest human relationship Patmore has involved, 
somewhat obscurely, the idea of spiritual virginity, passing 
over this most delicate ground with an unprofaning sim¬ 
plicity. In one Ode he calls to Love’s festival, “ in the glad 
Palace of Virginity : ” 

Young Lover true, and love-foreboding Maid, 

And wedded Spouse, if virginal of thought. 

He bids : 


Gaze without blame 

Ye in whom living Love yet blushes for dead shame. 

Gaze without doubt or fear 

Ye to whom generous Love, by any name, is dear. 

And he ends on a characteristic cry : 

Love makes the life to be 
A fount perpetual of virginity ; 

For, lo, the Elect 

Of generous Love, how named soe’er, affect 
Nothing but God, 

Or mediate or direct, 

Nothing but God, 

The Husband of the Heavens : 

And who Him love, in potence great or small, 

Are, one and all, 

Heirs of the Palace glad, 

And inly clad 

With the bridal robes of ardour virginal. 


There is an aspiring boldness in Patmore’s attitude which 
may offend some. Those for whom the Ineffable Name is 
a threat, and whose worship is but meant for propitiation 
and appeasement, cannot apprehend the ardent purity of 
such an imaginative devotion. And those for whom 
marriage—far from being, as to Patmore, a prolonged 
spiritual communion—is but a base precautionary expedient, 
and its sacrament an antique mummery, will not understand 
the enormous significance intended by Patmore in his 
translation of the idea into purely spiritual regions. Neither 
will those to whom the flesh is utterly anathema under¬ 
stand how this austere mystic, notwithstanding his studies 
in those earlier saintly writers who too regarded the physical 
as chief foe of the spiritual and ready weapon of the devil, 
should hymn the cunning body as: 


Creation’s and Creator’s crowning good .... 

Little sequester’d pleasure house 
For God, and for his Spouse. 

For the development of his special doctrines (for 
doctrines they may properly be called) he owed something 
doubtless to those studies of the saints. His prose essays, 
as well as his later poenjs, are touched with their beautiful 
fire ; meditation upon their lives and memory has exalted 
his thought, purged it of earthliuess, removed liimfrcm the 
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grosser, darker contact. (And farther, I may here remark, 
passing for a moment beyond the intention of this article, 
to that high companionship is to be ascribed something 
of the personal arrogance which must always be an offence 
to men mumbling contentedly upon the lower slopes. There 
seems to have grown in him a rather exorbitant impatience 
of mortal errancy, a keen and painful sense of the “ mul¬ 
tiplying villanies of Nature,” explicit in many of his 
writings in prose and verse. But it is to be remembered 
that such an arrogance may be neighbour to—nay, cloak of, 
humility, being hardly more than an impassioned and 
indignant rectitude.) Certain of the poems are most 
fitly to be read after a chaper of a Kempis or St. Francis 
of Sales; while others form an incidental commentary 
upon the most marvellous passages of St. Augustine’s 
“ Confessions ”—that one, for example, beginning, “ What 
do I love when I love thee?” or that of the Saint’s 
holy meditation with his mother, a few days before her 
death, upon the soul’s absorption in God; or those exalted 
sentences from the last pages : 

Nor in all these which I run over consulting Thee [ i.e ., the 
senses, memory, external things] can I find any safe place for my 
soul, but in Thee; whither my scattered members may be 
gathered, and nothing of me depart from Thee. And sometimes 
Thou admittest me to an affection, very unusual, in my inmost 
soul; rising to a strange sweetness, which if it were perfected 
in me, I know not what in it would not belong to the life to 
come. 

Mr. Gosse has referred to Patmore’s admiration of the 
poems of St. John of the Cross, and his familiarity with St. 
Teresa’s “ Road to Perfectionbut he points out, what it 
is right to remember, that “ Patmore’s own line in the 
evolution of the sex-metaphor had long been taken ” 
before he was acquainted with the Spanish mystic. His 
study of St. Teresa was of earlier date, and in passing I 
may say that it seems somewhat remarkable that he 
should have known but little of the poet who ennobled 
. his song with the inspiration of her name, and was himself 
Patmore’s precursor in both the form and spirit of his 
verse—Richard Crashaw. But whatever Patmore owed 
to his meditations upon the Saints (whom he rightly 
regarded as essentially poets), his later Odes which chiefly 
remind us of them do but unfold, as has already been said:, 
the conceptions of the earlier amorous “Angel in the 
House,” extending their application from human relation¬ 
ships to divine. 

Nor, to differ a little from the Quarterly Reviewer, does 
it appear that Patmore’s mystical inspiration was due to his 
conversion ; he was always a mystic at heart. And that 
conversion, again, was surely, from Patmore’s nature, an 
inevitable step. There is a common notion that a poet is 
likely to be wooed and won by the ritual of the Roman 
Church, but of any such influence there is no trace in 
Patmore’s poetry. I am reminded in this connection of 
the names of two great English prose writers, Pater and 
Newman. Theauthorof “ Mariusthe Epicurean’’was indeed 
strongly attracted, I believe, by this noble feature of the 
ancient worship, but did not "go over while Newman 
did, yet not at all for that persuasion. Nevertheless, while 
the commonly-supposed impulse was, apparently, entirely 
inoperative in Patmore’s case, there can be no doubt that 
the step itself—coincident as it was with a period of 
intellectual ripening, or white-heat—was of profound 
importance to his work. It brought a dewfall to the leaf and 
rain to the roots. If the only fruit had been the Ode “ The 
Child’s Purchase,” in which he dedicates himself, in verse 
thrilled with his most intimate convictions, instinct with his 
profound mysticism, to the service of the Blessed Virgin, 
we should have been indebted to his conversion for one 
of the noblest of the few truly religious poems in our 
tongue : 

Ah, Lady elect, 

Whom the Time’s scorn has saved from its respect, 

Would I had art 

For uttering this which sings within my heart I 

But, lo! 

Thee to admire is all the art I know. 

My Mother and God's; Fountain of Miracle ! 


Give me thereby some praise of thee to tell 
In such a Song 

As may my Guide severe and glad not wrong. 

Who never spake till thou'dst on him conferr’d 
The right, convincing word 1 
Grant me the steady neat 
Of thought, wise, splendid, sweet, 

Urged by the great, rejoicing wind that rings 
With draught of unseen wings. 

Making each phrase, for love and for delight, 

Twinkle like Sirius on a frosty night 1 

Doubtless they are but few who possess at once the 
religious purity (the spiritual virginity of Patmore’s 
favourite theme) and the poetic intensity which are equally 
necessary to a proper apprehension of the full significance 
and value of these mystic Odes. They are, indeed, poetry 
for poets, and Patmore himself had misgivings as to the 
wisdom of uttering secrets in the common ear. Mr. Gosse 
has told of the poet’s sudden, irremediable destruction, in 
manuscript, of " Sponsa Dei,” not the Ode of that title, but 
a little prose work in which is interpreted more precisely 

The love between the soul and God by an analogy of the love 
between a woman and a man ; it was, indeed, a transcendental 
treatise on Divine desire seen through the veil of human desire. 

Patmore destroyed it because the world was not ready. 
All that remains of the book is the vague memory of it in 
the minds of those few of his friends whose privilege it 
was to see it or hear it read. It is, of course, unavailing to 
speculate upon the value of the work, but the subject was 
one to which the poet had given profoundest meditation, 
and it would have been a kind of “ golden book ” of those 
lofty ideas of his which now appear but here and there in 
the “ Unknown Eros”—intense Odes assuredly, but inevit¬ 
ably presenting Patmore’s subtle “ religious metaphysic ” 
fragmentarily. 

In this note I have, of necessity, avoided mention of the 
isolated poems of various inspiration, such as “ Departure,” 
“ A Farewell,” and “ The Azalea,” which alone are a secure 
title to an immortality of honour. Of these, and of the 
more purely literary qualities of Patmore’s verse, I hope to 
write later on. 

John Freeman. 


“ TARTAN ” 

The etymology usually given of this most interesting word 
is one which no one who regards phonology can much 
respect. It is commonly said to be derived from the 
French lirelaine, which Cotgrave explains as “ linsie-wolsie, 
or a kind thereof, worn ordinarily by the French peasants.” 
This is in itself a word of very doubtful origin, and if it 
have any relation with tartan it can only be because it is a 
corrupt form from the same original, which perhaps may 
be admitted as being just possible. That it cannot have 
originated our English word is plain from the following 
consideration—viz., that, although the spellings of tartan 
are numerous, the former syllable never by any chance 
contains an i. The English word can, of course, begin 
either with ter or tar (compare clerk with Clark), but with 
tir never. 

I can see but one possible source for it, and that is the 
country named Tatary, usually spelt Tartary, not only at 
present, but in the Middle Ages. Perhaps our ancestors 
thought that the Tatars came out of Tartarus; indeed, 
there can hardly be a doubt upon this point, if the 
“ Century Dictionary ” correctly ascribes to St Louis the 
saying—“ Well may they be called Tartars, for their deeds 
are those of fiends from Tartarus.” That Europeans 
regarded them with fear and horror is a mere matter of 
history. 

Hence it was that, as Ducange shows, the Tatars were 
called Tartari and Tartarini. Allied to the latter form 
was Tartarinus, in Old French Tartarin, the name of a 
stuff supposed to be brought from Tartary or to be of 
Tartar work, though it may well have been really Chinese. 
It was a kind (or more than one kind) of cloth, originally 
of great value and embroidered with gold ; sometimes it 
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was a precious kind of silk. It was of various colours— 
blue, red, purple, and even white or black. It is men¬ 
tioned as red in 1388. 

The word, being adjectival, took many forms, such as 
Tartariscus, Tartaricus, Tartarinus, Tartenus, Tartara ; in 
French, Tartarin, Tartarique, Tartaire. A Tartary falcon 
was called in Old French Tarlaret or Tartarot. Ducange 
does not give Tartenus, but it occurs in the “ Liber Custu- 
marum,” p. 209, in the year 1302-3, in the phrase “ de pannis 
Tartenis.” And some of the forms can best be explained 
from a Latin Tart anus. 

It is also highly probable that “the cloth of Tars” 
mentioned in Chaucer’s “ Knight’s Tale ” is a stuff 
from the same source. The simplest explanation of 
this, and of the Old French Tarse, is to suppose that 
the stuff from Tartary, or Persia, or China (in the 
Middle Ages easily confused) reached us by way of Tarsus 
in Cilicia, being shipped thence by the traders to the 
Levant Godefroy gives a quotation to show that certain 
ladies were clothed in silk, or Tarse or cendal: “ Bien 
vestues de soie, de Tarse, de cendal.” 

The variation of Tartarinus to Tartanus is easily seen by 
inspection of the will of Lady Clare in 1355. In the 
Royal Wills, p. 30, is mention of “ un lit de noir tartaryn ; ” 
and on the next page, “ un vestement de blank tartayn , 
raie d’or pur.” The variation from Tartanus to Tartara at 
once solves the otherwise insoluble puzzle presented in 
Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary—viz., the variation in 
Scottish from Tartan to Tartar. He quotes from some 
inventories dated 1488 : 

Item, a covering of variand purpir tartar, browdin [embroi¬ 
dered] with thrissulis and a unicorne. 

The earliest Scottish form (according to Jamieson) is 
tartan, in the accounts of John, Bishop of Glasgow, 
Treasurer of King James III., anno 1474 : 

Item, fra Will, of Rend, 7 Maii, and deliverit to Caldwell, halve 
ane elne of double tartan, to lyne riding-collars to the Queen, 
price 8s. 

But Michel, in his “ Civilisation in Scotland," says that 
“double tartane” is mentioned in the same accounts, 
anno 1471; i.e., three years earlier. 

It will now be understood that the forms of the word are 
necessarily various. From the Latin Tartara, French 
tartaire, came the Scottish tartar. From a Latin Tartanus 
(not found, but a better by-form of Tartenus, and authorised 
by the Old French tartayn) came the Scottish and English 
tartan. From tartarinus (French Tartarin) came not only 
tartarin, tartaryn, but many others. I have met with 
iertaryn, iarlaron, tartren, tartourn, tartourne, tartron, tar- 
teme, tartyn, and there is no particular reason against the 
possible reduction of such a form as tarteme to a modern 
tartan, coinciding with the form from Tartanus. Another 
form was tartarium, occurring in stanza 31 of “ The Flower 
and the Leaf.” I have already explained this in my note 
to “Piers Plowman,” text C. xvii., 299, but it will be 
interesting to many to repeat a part of it, with further 
comments. 

Tartarium was, at first, a thin embroidered silk ; it was 
particularly used for ornamental banners attached to 
trumpets, on which coats-of-arms were embroidered. In 
“The Retrospective Review,” New Series, i. no, is a 
note : 

Item, iij Baners de Tartarin petitez, frapez des arm' du Roy et 
de St. Edward. 

And the writer very neatly remarks that this at once 
explains the line in Henry V., iv., 2, 61 : 

I will the banner from a trumpet take, 

And use it for my haste. 

For such a banner already had a Royal coat-of-arms upon 
it, and so could be at once used instead of a standard ; see 
Ay right's note on the passage. 

The chronicler Hall, describing the banners of Henry VII. 
after the battle of Bosworth, says : 

The third was of yelcwe tarteme, in the which was peinted a 
donne kowe [i.e., a dun cow]. 


In his edition of “ Marco Polo,” i. 259, Colonel Yule, 
speaking of the cloths called nakh and nasij, says : 

These stuffs, or such as these, were, I believe, what the 
medieval writers called Tartary cloth, not because they were 
made in Tartary, but because they were brought from China and 
its borders through the Tartar dominions. Dante alludes to the 
supposed skill of the Turks and Tartars in weaving gorgeous 
stuffs (“ Inferno," xvii. 17); and see Mandeville’s “Travels,’’ 
pp. 175, 247, where “ clothes of Tartarye” are mentioned. 

At p. 252 of the same Tartarine means a Tartar, and at 
p. 255 we read of “ clothes of Gold and of Camakaas and 
Tartarynes.” 

In the Cambridge Antiquarian Society’s publications, 
No. XXII., p. 357, Vol. IV., we find mention of “ corteyns 
of grene tartren," and of “ aulter clothes of grene tartren ”— 
both in 1453. 

Inthe “Cambridge Churchwardens’Accounts,”ed. Foster, 
we find at p. 7 “ blewe tartourne," in 1504 ; and at p. 13, 
“ blew tartourn,” in 1511. 

It would not be difficult to add largely to the quotations 
above, and to adduce many illustrative comments from 
various authors. I have only indicated the nature of the 
argument for the etymology here proposed. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


ABRAHAM COWLEY 


For two centuries there has been almost a conspiracy of 
dispraise for Cowley, broken only by a few whimsical 
fellows who were somehow born sons of Abraham, and 
knew it, and acknowledged themselves, also, as sons by 
adoption. But it requires a certain courage to love 
Cowley, except as an essayist, and even Dr. Lumby 
allowed folk to love him there. But when Addison, 
Johnson, and a host of critics have cursed, it is well to 
remember that Charles Lamb found him exquisite and 
delicious. After all, has not the message of simplicity and 
nature been too exclusively preached ? May one not 
plead for Art too, and the elaborate ? The seventeenth 
century, with its lace and tapestry, with Parkinson’s 
parterres and auriculas, Vandyck, Orlando Gibbons, Inigo 
Jones knew something of r» *oAAr, and to the stately gentle¬ 
men of his age Cowley was among the eternals. George 
Villiers called him the Pindar, Horace, and Virgil of the 
English; Milton placed him with Spenser and Shake¬ 
speare. Wood calls him the greatest ornament of our 
nation ; Evelyn, the best of poets ; and Charles II. lamented 
that he had left no better in England. On the other hand, 
as we know, Pope asked who now read him. Addison 
said that “ the reader’s attention is dazzled by the continual 
sparkling of his imagination; you find a new design in 
every line, and you come to the end without the satisfaction 
of seeing one of them executed.” Dr. Johnson will not 
even allow poor Abraham wit. He calls that wit which is 
at once natural and new ; that which, though not obvious, 
is, upon its first production, acknowledged to be just; that 
which he that never found it wonders how he missed- and 
then says of Donne and Cowley : 

Their thoughts are often new, but seldom natural; they are not 
obvious, but neither are they just, and the reader, far from 
wondering that he missed them, wonders more frequently by what 
perverseness of industry they were ever found.” 

Mr. T. H. Ward, in 1880, cried that even our curious 
age could not reprint him, and that Dryden absorbed all 
that was best in Cowley. The last has been handsomely 
answered eight times by the publishers, and, if the former 
critics seem conclusive, we may reply to them in short. 
To Pope we may mention Cowper, Gray, Burns, Collins, 
Shelley, Wordsworth, and innumerable poets since. To 
Addison we may quote Cowley himself, from his ode on 
Liberty: 

So the imperial eagle does not stay 

Till the whole carkass he devour 

That’s fallen into its power. 

To Dr. Johnson we may plead that the dictator proves 
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too much. Which of us, when we see an old Court lappet, 
or the west front of Wells, or some fine jewel-work, could 
fail to wonder not that we had missed it, but at the ingenuity 
which discovered it ? All highly-wrought work is destroyed 
by such iconoclasm. But very much of Cowley is simple 
to severity. Could any one put more plainly the relation 
of reason to faith ? 


Though Reason cannot through Faith’s Myst’ries see 
It sees that there and such they be ; 

Leads to Heav’ns Door and there does humbly keep, 

And there through Chinks and Key-holes peep. 

Though it, like Moses, by a sad command 
Must not come in to th' Holy Land, 

Yet thither it infallihly does guide 
And from afar ’tis all descry’d, _ 

There is a deal of supercilious nonsense talked about 
conceits, but who can dislike such lines as those which 

describe.the last trumpet sounding ? • •• - 

To the long sluggards of five thousand years; 
or describe Elijah as 

The second man who leapt the ditch where all 
The rest of mankind fall. 

Dr. Johnson carps at Cowley’s dressing of the angels; 
but Milton never clothed his angels better than St. Michael 
is suited when 

O’er his shining Form a well-cut cloud he threw, 

Made of the blackest Fleece of Night, 

And close wrought to keep in the powerful Light, 

Yet wrought so fine it hindred not his Flight. 

A sentence of Cowley, or even a line, brings up all Horace 
at his best. Did Quern tu Melpomene say more than this ? 
When once such Fairies dance no grass doth ever grow. 


Or has modern science ever defended herself better than 
in the Ode to the Royal Society which Evelyn bespoke: 
“ the noblest argument from the best of poets ” ? 

We would be like the Deitie 

When Truth and Falsehood, Good and Evil, we 

Without the sences aid within ourselves would see ; 

For ’tis God only who can find 
All Nature in his Mind. 

The love poems have been the peculiar butt of the critics. 
They say that Abraham was more in love with love than 
with ladies. They disdain the old livery of flames, hearts, 
and arrows, as if the foaming, biting, and throbbing r.f the 
Swinburnians were somehow preferable. They will have 
no humorous love-making, all must be as heavy as a 
Dissenting prayer-meeting: 

Him who loves always one, why should they call 
More constant than the Man loves always all ? 

The true Cowleian neither disdains the Platonic realism, 
nor the fine old stage properties, nor the smiling hyperboles 
of “ The Mistress ” He enjoys “ My Picture ” quite as much 
as the Browning Society affects the epilogue to “ Fifine.” 
The picture, enlivened by her presence, was to gain the 
vitality the banished poet lost: 


My Rival-Image will be then thought blest 
And laugh at me as dispossest; 

But Thou, who (if I know thee right) 

I’ th’ substance dost not much delight, 

Wilt rather send again for Me 

Who then shall but my Pictures Picture be. 


The Cambridge University Press certainly did well to 
republish Cowley. 

C. L. Marson. 


COUNSEL FOR THE CLAIMANT 

It is a singular fact that the misfortunes of the individual 
should bring in their train misfortune to his fellows. In 
other words, a one-man tragedy is an impossibility. 
Whether the stout gentleman, who was known thirty years 
ago throughout the length. and breadth of England as the 
Qlaiajant,- happened, to be an unfortunate and badly- 
used bSErtJhfet 6r the" rfibSt ’ itripUdSht and donning of 


impostors, is not for us to say. After litigation extend¬ 
ing over several years Lord Chief Justice Cockbum 
and a jury came to conclusions about him which 
resulted in his being sentenced to a severe spell 
of penal servitude, and as the English law is believed to be 
well-nigh infallible, we must suppose that the man who 
called himself Sir Roger Tichbome was not Sir Roger 
Tichborne at all, but some other person. Whoever he may 
have been, he fought his fight and suffered his punishment 
or martyrdom, and went the way of all flesh with his real 
secret undiscovered of mankind. In the latter part of his 
struggle with the mighty—that is to say, when it was no 
longer a question of fighting for what he was pleased to 
call his estates, but for his personal liberty, he took to 
himself the services of one Edward, Va ughan Kenealy, 
VWns,**becausd “St The 

or notorious as himself. Dr. Keriealy* -THsmnan 

and a barrister. He defended Hie Claimant at his trial in 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, and his speech for the defence 
took up a matter of nearly fifty days : • 


Even in that length of time, he says, I did not attempt to 
unriddle the thousand and one enigmas to be found in the career 
of the Defendant. The Claimant himself isjhe greatest enigma 
the"world - ever” saw. - "If he is Tichborne Itis'aTnysfeiy'“of 
mysteries how he could have committed the wonderful follies of 
■which he was guilty. If he is not-Tichborne, it is, and ever will 
continue to be, a wonder of the world how he could have 

! >ersuaded noblemen, gentlemen, ladies, priests, Carabineers 
consisting of some of the finest soldiers in the world), 
nearly all the old tenants of the Tichborne estates, and lastly, 
Lady Tichborne, one of the keenest, cleverest, and most sus¬ 
picious of women, that he was no other than the long-lost Roger, 
the long-absent son who had been missing for so many weary 
years. A hundred doubts at this moment crowd my mind, which 
It Would take a huiidred hours to answer. A hundred proofs, on 
the other hand, are before me which go to show that no other 
living man but Roger could have presented suet evidences as did 
he. If the Claimant be an impostor—be Orton—he most 
thoroughly deceived his counsel, for in my mind I need not tell 
you there is no doubt that he is the genuine man. I have done 
all that I could in my case to ascertain how the truth lay. It is 
possible I may have been deceived, but when doubt rushes over 
my mind I say to myself, “Me he could have deceived, but no 
man born of woman could deceive a mother into the belief that 
he was her son, more especially if he were the low-bred, brutal 
ruffian this gentleman is pretended to have been.” That mother 
lived with him for over a year ; she allowed him out of her own 
narrow income the allowance she gave to her second son, Alfred, 
one whom she dearly loved, and for whose infant son there was a 
treasury of affection in her heart second only to that which she 
bore to Roger. 


This opinion—namely, that the Claimant was Sir Roger 
Tichborne—Dr. Kenealy held till his dying day. It is set 
forward in the volume before us by his daughter, Miss 
Arabella Kenealy, presumably as his testament on the 
subject, and there it is. Apart from his association with 
Orton or Tichborne, Dr. Kenealy appears to have been an 
ordinary come-day go-day practitioner at the Queen’s 
Bench, capable and assiduous as such men are, and not 
without prospect of advancement in his profession. 
Indeed his daughter assures us that it was understood that 
he would rise to the Chief Justiceship. Like many another 
lawyer, he had a taste for letters ; his reading was exten¬ 
sive, he rhymed somewhat, and considered himself a critic, 
and he appears to have been addicted to the unlawyerlike 
hobby of composing voluminous theological works. Prac¬ 
tically we have said here all that needs to be said about 
him. It was the Tichborne case that brought him into 
prominence, and it was the Tichborne case that ruined 
him. For the powers that be were not content merely 
to send “ Orton ” broken and dishonoured to penal servi¬ 
tude ; they were determined to get even also with his 
principal adviser and henchman. That Dr. Kenealy showed 
at times a disposition to be over-zealous in the cause of his 
client, and that he frequently brought himself into heated 
collision with well-meaning persons whom he believed to 
be his client’s enemies, cannot be gainsaid. No really 


* Memoirs of Edviatd Vaughan. Kenealy. By his Daughter, 
Arabella Kenealy. (John Long, 16s. net.) 
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competent counsel placed as Dr. Kenealy was placed and 
believing as Dr. Kenealy believed could have done other¬ 
wise. The Court cast an angry eye on him, as Courts will 
when you ruffle them, and it failed to forgive and forget 
as Courts should in the circumstances. The result of it all 
was that it seemed desirable to those in authority to 
procure Dr. Kenealy’s disbarrment. Against such an 
indignity and such a closing of his career he fought with 
what skill he might; and, though he did not lack friends 
m high quarters, the feeling of the hour was too strong for 
him and he was ejected from the community of the Bar. 
One - of the charges brought against bint, if you please, was 
“that afterthe verdict you shook hands with the-convict, n 
which very human and decent proceeding appears to have 
been- construed as a sort of contempt of Court. What this 
disbarrment I’eallyamountediois indicated by aJetter which 
Was sent to Dr. Kenealy by a Mr. James Wishaw, one of 
the Benchers of Gray’s Inn. Mr. Wishaw wrote as follows: 

Eastbourne. 

Sir,—I am on my deathbed, and in all probability before many 
days have passed I shall be in the presence of God Who made 
me, and to Whom I shall have to render an account of the good 
or evil I have done in my past life. It will be a relief to my mind 
to ask your forgiveness for one of the worst acts that now presses 
on me, and which I helped to accomplish. I mean your profes¬ 
sional ruin and your expulsion from the Bar and the Gray's Inn 
Bench. I feel now most strongly the cruel injustice of this act, 
and my conscience would be lightened of a heavy load if I could 
only feel sure that I leave this world with your pardon for an act 
which I "have regretted. But never until now, when my time on 
earth is short, did I feel how deeply I had sinned in giving way 
to the will of others against my own conscience. 

I send these lines written with a hand that trembles and from a 
heart that feels the solemnity of my present condition, and once 
more before I close I ask you and Mrs. Kenealy to forgive me 
for not protesting against the crime that was committed by the 
Chancellor and the Gray’s Inn Benchers.—Yours sincerely, 

James Wishaw. 

Surely here was the unimaginable touch of time putting 
things-right with a vengeance. But the receipt of such a 
letter, while it gave Dr. Kenealy an opportunity for 
forgiveness—an opportunity of which he immediately 
availed himself, did not bring back to him his lost career. 

For the rest these Memoirs have a quiet interest of their 
own, and are well worth reading. They are interspersed 
with plenty of anecdote, much of it new, and all of it good. 
From time to time too, weget pieces of writing by the Doctor 
himself which, if not of the highest literary merit, are quite 
startlingly refreshing in their way. On p. 212, for example, 
we find a set of verses entitled “Advice to a Judge.’’ 
They begin in this wise : 

When on the regal seat of Justice throned, 

Bear this in mind : thou hast not been advanced 
Beyond thy fellows to give loose to temper, 

Or prove thyself capricious, weak or spiteful. 

But to administer the law with truth, 

And to be honest, just and fair to all. 

Sully not thy grave place with jests and jokes, 

Or low buffoonery, ever on the watch 
To win the thoughtless laughter of the crowd. 

This is not the most delicious of poetry, but there can be 
ho getting away from its truth. 

Miss Kenealy is to be congratulated upon the judicious 
manner in which she has edited and arranged a book 
which might very readily have turned out to be a sort of 
autobiographical ragbag. She has performed a filial duty 
In a competent and sensible way. 


APOLOGIA PRO ANGUI 

Men, mammals, and things have all suffered from the 
careful or careless libels of writers whose highest aim has 
been to produce a certain effect regardless of the means 
used. But persons and things are usually vindicated sooner 
or later by numerous literary policemen, who resolutely 
arrest the offenders. Let a man or an institution or a thing 
be misrepresented, and a hundred antiquarians, historians, 


or critics refute the error with a triumphant roar, drowning 
for ever the venomous shrieks If, however, an animal be 
ruthlessly mangled on some writer’s rack, hardly any one 
troubles to raise his voice in vigorous protest. For the 
people really competent to expose and stop such unneces¬ 
sary cruelty are enthusiastic naturalists whose attentions 
are concentrated on Nature’s own gorgeous green library, 
and not on the curiously-scented pages of Art. And so the 
evil fungus spreads and swells until a huge mountain of 
unsavoury putrescence is all that much literature can dis¬ 
play when, if she would only adhere to the truth, she might 
so easily showa silver stream winding smoothly over golden 
moor -and mellow mead. Not that her libels ^on animals 
are always unpleasant in character ; to dogs and doves, for 
instance, fond authors have constantly attributed exemplary 
dispositions to which, in reality, those creatures have 
little or no claim, but on which humanity ‘ is actually 
requested to model itself. If I, for one, honestly believed 
the dog to be capable of the tremendous heroism and self- 
sacrifice (frequently for very unworthy causes) which have 
been ascribed to it by many writers, I would gladly vote 
for the utter destruction of all dogs on the ground that 
virtues—such transcendent altruism—can only have a 
demoralising and devitalising effect on the average citizen. 
Besides, it is neither right nor dignified for man to take 
his moral lessons from a lower animal; his ideals should 
be drawn from a plane higher than his own. 

Of familiar animals, perhaps the domestic cat is the chief 
victim of those writers who have not hesitated to parade 
their very superficial knowledge or unfathomable ignorance 
of that creature’s true nature. In frivolous books of fiction 
or sober volumes of miscalled fact One always finds • a 
cat’s foremost characteristic to be the blackest treachery, 
although it should be obvious to a thoughtful observer that 
such violent statements must be the usual- criminally 
indolent plagiarism from some long dead influential fool 
whose flimsy excuse for unleashing so wild an opinion 
upon the world was, probably, that once he trod heavily 
upon a pet cat’s tail and was promptly and properly bitten 
for his gross clumsiness. It is easy, however, to vindicate 
the cat; the plain truth and a little intelligence are the 
only needful instruments. 

Far more difficult (if indeed possible) is the task of 
lifting down the smirched reputation of the serpent from 
the pillory where for centuries past the combined forces of 
poetry, prose, and painting have hung it up so unjustly to 
public odium. The serpentine incarnation of Sathanas in 
Genesis, the nastiest, most virulent similes of Homer, Virgil, 
Horace, Pliny, Shakespeare, Moliere, and numerous 
modern authors, the most grotesque anecdotes of ancient 
naturalists, some of the most ludicrous stories recounted in 
modern books of travel, and the most vulgar “ thrills ” in 
sensational fiction have all alike extracted their poison or 
their spice from fancied or exaggerated properties of 
snakes. By those writers (past and present) to whom love 
of the marvellous and contempt for the truth were or are 
second nature the snake has been credited with colossal 
powers of deglutition, with a wonderful mesmeric influence 
over its prey ; it has been gifted with breath so poisonous 
that the surrounding atmosphere became a sure death-trap 
to any one inhaling it; to several species these unscrupulous 
writers have given the very ingenious “ emergency ” power 
of utilising their convenient shapes as rolling hoops for 
more rapid pursuit or retreat, whilst, as the crowning achieve¬ 
ment of authorial madness, to others has been attributed a 
miraculous immunity from the action of fire. By modern 
writers, whose impetus to lie would seem to be acquired ignor¬ 
ance or degraded imaginative force, the serpent is consistently 
described as being horribly disgusting and slimy, as having 
a sting (generally confounded with the forked tongue, but 
sometimes by insect analogy located in the tip of the tail), 
and as the most appropriate embodiment of insidious 
treachery. There is a third class of writers whose 
behaviour is quite inexcusable. The attitude of the two 
former groups rests, it maybe, more on a desire to impress 
than to inform, and for that reason may be condoned ; but 
what possible justification can be offered for therse pci sons 
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who deliberately mislead their readers with statements and 
theories about the serpent tribe—theories couched, too, in 
just the calm scientific terms so alluring to the uninquiring 
mind ? These self-styled naturalists’ books ought to be 
suppressed, for their silly suggestions to young keepers of 
snakes about suitable methods of feeding this kind of pet 
frequently lead to much innocent cruelty to reptiles. I 
have ploughed (there is really no other word) through 
many books about snakes, but, with possibly two excep¬ 
tions, all demanded copious emendation and excision. 
These would almost seem to be a conspiracy of pro¬ 
fessional naturalists to substitute uncouth supposition 
masquerading as fact for the old dazzling falsehoods ; at 
any rate, these books entirely lack the dramatic presenta¬ 
tion so generously provided by the unscientific. 

There is yet another class that has sinned deeply against 
the snake. Many artists paint serpents from notions 
gained presumably in awful nightmares, or (what is 
infinitely worse) from badly-preserved specimens. Hence 
we find the snake in art falsely formed with round body 
and indescribably hideous head fashioned rather like an 
ace of spades ; sometimes the creature’s bifid tongue is 
depicted as culminating in a sharp arrow-like point; still 
more often the artist has grotesquely violated all laws of 
anatomy by picturing its mode of progression as a series 
of undulating arches, or, when the snake is climbing a 
tree, by making its body embrace the trunk in a regular 
spiral. One might easily prolong this list of literary and 
artistic errors, but enough has been stated for adequate 
illustration of the vast amount of crystallised nonsense or 
misinformation existing (alas!) very often in otherwise 
excellent settings. Of course so much caricature and per¬ 
version must have some foundation in fact. The wildest 
phantasmagoria must reflect, however faintly, a real scene. 
And it is because the anaconda and the cobra possess 
such dreadful weapons that the whole serpent tribe has 
been invested with a deadly glamour which clings to it 
still. Thanks to the two facts that rather less than a 
quarter of the entire serpent species possesses a more or less 
poison-dealing fang, and that a still smaller proportion has 
great constricting powers, the whole race has had to endure 
perpetual shame in Art and Literature. How is it that 
these qualities have .been magnified to the utter exclusion 
of much that is lovely and pleasing? Literature has 
lavished her richest figures and phrases upon the aerial 
splendour of birds, the wonderful intelligence of certain 
beasts, and the radiant beauty of flowers, but she has had 
only monstrous epithet and foul aspersion for the snake. 
Can she find no lofty inspiration from that mysterious 
creature? For the serpent is pre-eminent among God’s 
creatures for its exquisite grace and harmonious colours 
and subtle blending with its leafy environment. Just take 
some grey-green primrose-collared ring-snake and watch 
its lithe, sinuous body gliding with such consummate ease 
and poetry, now through the long grass with a bewildering 
deftness that pains as it pleases the eye, now over the 
velvet moss stained deeper and richer in colour by contrast 
with the reptile’s shimmering body. Mark the liquid, 
lustrous sheen of its head-scales, note the restless darting 
forth of the long black tongue, an organ so sensitive and 
delicate that its touch on one’s hand or cheek is as though 
one were kissed by some dim dream figure of the pale 
dawn. Then observe the reptile’s eyes—their immov¬ 
able glitter more startling than the vivid green glare 
flashing in the twilight from a cat’s phosphorescent 
orbs. All a diamond’s brilliance and all its frost 
lurk there, but behind that is life, strangely isolated 
perhaps, but yet life in all its mysterious wonder. 

I know no sight more purely beautiful than that of a 
snake swimming in a clear pool. The spirited horse, the 
elegant gazelle, the ornamental lyre-bird, the lace-winged 
butterfly cannot reveal the grace that flows from a serpent’s 
form as it sweeps rythmically through the water. It is the 
poetry of motion visibly and supremely expressed in a 
veritable liquid sonnet And these lovely creatures are 
for the most part quite harmless, far more inoffensive 
Indeed than yon silk-haired lap-dog or this yapping terrier 


or that tame canary. But just as in the realms of prose 
and verse and picture the snake lies, hateful and hideous, 
deformed beyond belief, so in the world of actuality it is 
at the mercy of any shrivelled Litt.D., or spectacled 
Methodist “ deacon,” or blustering, thoughtless boy who 
may light upon it during a country walk. For in whole¬ 
hearted detestation of the serpent, intelligent, common¬ 
place, and dullard act as one man. A wriggling, active 
snake suddenly dropped amongst a crowd of hostile savants 
will speedily unite them in the strongest common brother¬ 
hood—the brotherhood of Fear. 

If I have written with a dogmatic assertiveness that may 
provoke a challenge as to my qualifications or authority in 
the matter, I can only say that for some years a whim 
induced me to keep several European and American snakes 
and to give them the closest personal observation. And 
the result of my study has been not a desire to publish a 
dry mathematical dissertation concerning peculiarities of 
reptilian evolution, or a prosy thesis on the possible 
correlation of diet and disposition in serpents, but a longing 
to tell everybody—especially the man with the pen or 
paint-brush—how intensely interesting, how infinitely 
varied, how full of literary or artistic possibilities, above all 
how utterly unlike its popular repute is the snake. For 
where there was slime there is prismatic iridescence, where 
there was poison there are docility and gentleness, where 
there was cunning there is natural simplicity, where there 
was horrible ugliness there is incomparable grace. May 
future generations realise that the snake dwells not in the 
damp dungeon, but in the warm-scented meadowland ; 
that it is not a creature of darkness and death, but of light 
and life. 

Wilfrid M. Leadman. 


SHORTER REVIEWS 

Life and Letters of Robei t Browning. By Mrs. Sutherland 
Orr. New Edition, Revised and in part Rewritten by 
Frederic G. Kenyon. (Smith, Elder, and Co., 
7s. 6d. net.) 

Since the original publication of Mrs. Sutherland Orr’s 
Life of Browning in 1891 there has been brought to light a 
considerable amount of new information with regard to the 
poet’s life and habits. This information has rendered Mrs. 
Orr’s biography in part an obsolete volume, and Mr. 
Kenyon, in undertaking the task of preparing a new and 
revised edition, has earned the gratitude of all Browning 
lovers. He has proceeded with almost unnecessary caution, 
adding a little here, altering a little there, but conserving 
as much as possible of the original narrative. The facts 
about Browning’s marriage have now been set out in their 
proper portion, and some additional material with regard 
to the closing weeks of the poet’s life has been supplied by 
Mr. R. Barrett Browning. Thus corrected and amplified, 
the volume is presented to us as the final and authoritative 
account of Browning’s life. 

In many respects it is a disappointing book. Browning 
has suffered from no lack of commentators and panegyrists, 
but few have read him to so little purpose as his 
biographer. Mrs. Orr indulges in a number of what would 
appear to be wilfully oblique misjudgments on Browning’s 
poetry. As a critic she is seldom reliable and never 
illuminating. Of the inner life of Browning we hear 
little, chiefly because there was so little to hear. There 
was a side of the poet that was never turned to the world. 
He is “ Mr. Browning ” throughout these pages, and there 
can be little doubt that it is as " Mr. Browning” he would 
desire to be remembered. So he confronts us in Mrs. 
Orr’s book, as from Rudolf Lehmann’s canvas in the 
National Portrait Gallery, the very embodiment of the 
elderly English gentleman. Browning less than any man 
wore his heart upon his sleeve. To the casual observer 
his life was a succession of dinner-parties, show Sundays, 
and social calls, nor are we permitted to surmise wbat 
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depths of sorrow or ecstasy lay latent and unrevealed in 
that strangely complex nature : 

Outside should suffice for evidence : 

And whoso desires to penetrate 

Deeper, must dive by the spirit-sense— 

No optics like yours, at any rate ! 

Once indeed he laid bare the hidden chambers of his 
heart—“ once, and only once, and for one only.” After the 
death of his wife he became, as one of his biographers, 
has aptly phrased it, " a splendid mask.” 

For those, however, to whom the exterior aspect of a 
poet’s life is of value this book will always have a certain 
appeal. The ultimate position of Robert Browning in 
English poetry is a theme on which we are not at the 
present moment tempted to dwell. It is still, so to speak, 
in solution. But whatever posterity may do to “ Sordello,” 
it is difficult to believe that the poems in “ Men and 
Women ” and “ Dramatis Personae ” will ever cease to be 
known and loved. This, too, must always remain to 
Browning’s credit that, in an era of spiritual despair and 
denial, “ he at least believed in Soul, and was very sure of 
God.” 

Literary and Historical Essays. By Henry Grey Graham. 

(Black, 7s. 6d.) 

Readers of “ Social Life in Scotland in the Eighteenth 
Century,” which, by the way, was “ crowned ” by The 
Academy as being the greatest book of the year 1899, will 
welcome this collection of essays by Mr. Henry Grey 
Graham. His death in 1906 at a comparatively early age 
removed one of the greatest enthusiasts for the eighteenth 
century. There was nothing in that period of which Mr. 
Graham was not a diligent and acute observer. He knew 
every wit and every author, every leader of fashion and 
society, every celebrity of the time—not merely by sight, 
but also by such little tricks of dress or mannerism as their 
intimates have noted here and there in their voluminous 
memoirs. As his anonymous biographer points out in a 
brief, excellent Preface to this volume, he was infinitely 
more at home in the eighteenth century than at a Glasgow 
dinner-table. In the tavern where the literary coterie 
foregathered in Edinburgh, in the drawing-rooms and 
coffee-houses of London, in the salons of Madame du 
Deffand or Madame Geoffrin in Paris, he would have known 
any one worth the knowing, not as a mere outsider, but as 
an intimate who is subconsciously aware of every little 
foible and eccentricity, jealousy and pet aversion, well 
aware what topics to obtrude and what subjects were best 
let alone, and in pungent satire and ready quip well able 
to hold his own in these tournaments and duellos of wit. 
It seems a little surprising to find a man so equipped in a 
Scotch manse. But Nfr. Graham, we are told, lived and died 
a Scotch minister, for some years residing in a little rural 
parish in Berwickshire, and later having charge of a church 
in Glasgow. No doubt he performed his duties well and 
conscientiously, but it is impossible for a reader of his 
books to imagine him in the r6le or, indeed, as really “ living ” 
in any other period than the eighteenth century. The first 
three essays in the volume deal with “ France Before the 
Revolution.” Compressed into a small compass, they give 
a wonderfully vivid picture of the period. Mr. Graham has 
a forcible, direct style. He knows what he wants to say, and 
he says it in simple, straightforward language that leaves 
no doubt as to his meaning. He has no “ prettinesses ” or 
flowery passages; but his sentences are neat and well 
turned, and he says many acute things “by the way.” 
“ Nothing is more pitiless than a principle in action ; ” “ In 
this world we are punished more for indiscretions than for 
sins;” and “ Fanaticism is a conscience in an acute state of 
inflammation ”—these are some of his pithy sayings. 

His essay on Samuel Richardson is full of wise and 
true remarks. He seems in a flash of intuition to gauge 
exactly his author, and to distinguish at once his strength 
and weaknesses. “ Richardson,” he notes, “ always wrote as 
a preacher, and was always afraid that if he was exactly 
true to Nature he would be false to his mission of instructing. 


society. He could only conceive of two possible ends for 
his bad characters in his zeal to vindicate the ways of 
Providence—they must either be reformed or they must 
die a miserable death.” 

Other essays in the book deal with “ Old Burghal Life 
in Scotland,” “ Glasgow University Life in Olden Times,” 
and "Russel of the Scotsman/’ All are written with 
charm, enthusiasm, and learning. 

Thyrsis and Fausta. By Rosalind Travers. (Elkin 
Mathews.) 

Perhaps we cannot better praise Miss Travers’ pastoral 
play, the title-poem of this volume, than by saying that it 
is really interesting ; for pastorals have so often been dull. 
The plan of it is, of course, full of excellent opportunities 
for pleasant Nature verse, and Miss Travers is quick to use 
these opportunities. Her lyrics are lyrical and wonder¬ 
fully varied in form and music, while some of the blank 
verse has a capital descriptive quality. Of the other verses 
in the book, some are simple and beautiful, and one or two 
pieces are “ realistic ” and distasteful. The most ambitious 
thing in the whole book is “ Laus Amicitiae,” in memory 
of Richard Garnett. It is a long, stately, processional kind 
of poem, in the Spenserian measure and the Shelleyan 
manner. Without presuming to question the sincerity of 
her threnody, we may doubt whether Miss Travers was 
wise in adopting this measure and manner, for she 
inevitably provokes thereby a constant reference in the 
reader’s mind to “ Adonais.” 

The Land of Pearl and Gold. By Alexander Macdonald, 
F.R.G.S. (Blackie and Son, Ltd., 10s. 6d. net.) 

This is a very attractive collection of breezy tales of 
prospecting, mining, and travel in and on the coasts of 
Australia, in New Guinea, and other islands. Pearl is 
given precedence of gold in the title, but in the text there 
is only one tale of pearl fishing, and that is nearly at the 
end. But a pearl is the lady of all gems, and so the title 
is in the best of taste. Place aux dames ! 

Mr. Macdonald tells these sixteen tales in the first person, 
and there is not one that is dull. He delineates his 
characters with force and sympathy, and we quickly make 
friends with many of them. “ Mac,” the huge Scotchman, 
is his constant henchman, as loyal as he is self-assertive, 
as tender-hearted as he is fierce. Morris, the gentleman- 
miner and “ new chum,” whose nerves are so unstrung 
when his mate, “ the Shadow,” lights a detonating-fuse in 
a shaft that he jumps for the rope by which he and 
Shadow are to be hauled into safety, and so pulls down 
the windlass-barrel. But, having seemingly doomed him¬ 
self and comrade to destruction, his nerve is good enough 
again, and he digs below the burning fuse and cuts off its 
connection with the charge (see “The Golden Promise 
Mine ”). “ The Warden ” is a resident magistrate who holds 
the wildest valley of New Guinea in the hollow of his 
hand, being feared by cannibal natives and worshipped by 
pioneer miners to the extent that their first preoccupation 
was to avoid any action which might involve him with his 
seniors—happily a no uncommon type among those in 
whose hands lies the honour of the Empire at its outposts 
(see “Men of the Yodda Valley”); and there are many 
others whom the reader will not forget. 

Though many fortunes are made in the gold and other 
mining fields, too seldom, alas 1 does the pioneer or bond 
fide miner skim the cream. He has many dangers and 
difficulties to overcome—physical, dangers of fatigue, fever, 
and thirst. The enmity of the aboriginals, the wile of the 
mining Chinee, these produce a stirring tale in “ White, 
Black, and Yellow,” when threatening black men, pre¬ 
paring a great corroboree are attracted to the camp of 
no less hostile Chinamen, and one enemy disperses the 
other. But the canteen-keeper and the sharper are 
almost the worst enemies of all, and the tactics by 
which a good find must sometimes be secured to the 
pioneer is humorously told in “ How we Held Mackay's 
Find.” “ On a Colonial Coaster,” which tells of 
of a voyage round Australia, sounds a little improbably 
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rough and haphazard ; but “ A Sugar Expert ” deserves 
notice. A mining engineer is pressed into visiting the sugar- 
plantations of the Bardekin Delta, and spends a bewilder¬ 
ing two days amid hospitality and culture, resource and 
cultivation. He finds sugar and sago, pineapple and vine¬ 
yards, all thriving, and a planter who invents anything from 
a shower-bath to a flying-machine, and whose steam sugar- 
cutter is to solve the great difficulty of labour; for the 
Kanaka is no longer to be admitted, and white labour 
unions are fast making planting a losing game. A blank 
cheque is offered the miner for a report as a “sugar 
expert,” which is never filled in. 

Mr. Macdonald describes scenery with an artist’s pen, 
and he is nowhere happier than in “ The Pearling Grounds,” 
when he donned the diver’s dress and went down to a 
coral reef: 

I stood in the midst of a magnificent marine forest, where 
graceful coral branches intertwined with less material tendril 
rowth. The fronds of the coral palms trembled as if in a gentle 
reeze, and the more robust growths swayed slowly to and firo.” 

And so we will leave Mr. Macdonald, but well above 
water. 

“ The Land of Pearl and Gold ” will be always a welcome 
companion to those who like to read of men doing man’s 
work in the wilds. 

William Clarke. A Collection of his Writings. (Swan 
Sonnenschein, 7s. 6d.) 

This is a book that puzzles us not a little. The piety of 
friends has produced it, critics here and there will find it 
easy to praise it, but who, who, who will read it ? Here is 
a fat, serious volume of four hundred pages (with a bio¬ 
graphical sketch by two hands), containing a selection from 
the writings of a journalist who, after a life of strenuous 
business, died in 1901. To most readers Mr. Clarke’s name 
will be quite unfamiliar, since the greater part of his work 
was anonymous. To say that the papers are excellent in 
style and matter is to give them no undue praise ; they are 
very good journalism indeed, of the thoughtful, forcible 
kind which newspaper editors always need, though often 
they don’t know it. But this does not seem to us a sufficient 
reason for the issue of a fat, serious volume of papers upon 
“ Socialism,” “ The House of Lords,” “ Charles Spurgeon,” 
“The Tidiness of Rural England,” “The Uses of Agnosti¬ 
cism,” etc., etc. Nor do we think it was necessary for Mr. 
Herbert Burrows to give us in his “ Sketch ” details of Mr. 
Clarke’s diligent life as a journalist. These things always 
make us a little mournful, just as a life of a diligent stock¬ 
broker would. We say nothing of the character of Mr. 
Clarke, which appears honourable, simple, just, religious, in 
that best of lights—the light of bis friends’ love ; we merely 
uestion their wisdom in publishing, seven years after his 
eath, the newspaper articles of a man whose influence as a 
critic (though anonymous) of affairs and ideas was far greater 
in his lifetime than it can ever be again. And we would 
say nothing upon this point if we could dare to hope that 
newspaper writers would be spurred to emulate the capable 
and lucid style of Mr. Clarke’s writings ; but, alas 1 there is 
a great gulf between the anonymous generation of 189— 
and that of 1908, and all the bodies of the 1908 journalists, 
righteously slain, will not suffice to fill that gulf 1 

Preludes and Romances. By Francis William Bour- 
dillon. (George Allen and Sons, 3s. 6 d. net.) 

There exists in a certain library a palimpsest whereon 
was written down in Monkish Latin some stories of the 
older world—the work, it may be, of some not too pious 
brother who, irked by the continual restrictions [of the 
monastic life, sought this harmless outlet for his errant 
fancy. These legends Mr. Bourdillon has, by great good 
fortune, happened upon, and in this volume they reappear 
in the form of modem English verse, while retaining some¬ 
thing of their native dignity and grace. There are four in 
all, and they exhibit a wide range of subject. In “ The 
Choice of Adam ” we read how Adam was offered by his 
Maker the gift of wings, and how he elected to be mere 


man. “ The Debate of Mary and Venus ” exhibits the 
conflict of the pagan ideal of life with the Christian doctrine 
of self-sacrifice and penitence. A temple once dedicated 
to Venus, Queen of Love, has become the home of Our 
Lady of the Seven Dolours, and one night the goddess 
comes back to her ancient habitation, to find that her empire 
has been overthrown. She vanishes with a prophecy—or 
is it a threat ? 

Beauty and love of beauty shall remain, 

And Aphrodite hold men’s hearts again. 

In “ Chryseis,” the succeeding poem, we have Mr. 
Bourdillon at his best, though his scansion is occasionally 
faulty, as, for instance, in such a line as : 

The heart of the adversary. And he who sings. 

As a background to these romances we are given some 
vivid word-pictures of the Sussex Downs, where the poet 
has gathered a small group of congenial holiday-makers, 
one of whom charms his companions with the wisdom and 
fancy of the nameless and forgotten monk. Mr. Bourdillon 
discovers in the stories a resemblance to “ many of the 
exempla or gesla which were in the library of every religious 
Foundation, save that they frankly dispense with the 
moralizalio at the end of the tale.” But surely in “ The 
Choice of Adam,” at least, the moralizalio is implicit in the 
story. 


FICTION 

The Child of Chance. By Maxime Formont. (John 
Lane, 6s.) 

Under the title “ Le Semeur ” this novel had recently a 
considerable vogue in France and on the Continent 
generally. Its appearance in an English translation is a 
welcome event. It is due to the translator to say that he 
has done his work well. The story is told with an admir¬ 
able economy of words, and in sentences which are as 
perfect and clear-cut as cameos. All redundancies have 
been carefully eliminated, and the impression left on the 
mind of the reader is one of extraordinary power and 
directness. The problem raised is, so far as we know, one 
new in fiction. It is briefly this : Is a woman, deprived of 
the opportunities of marriage, justified in laying violent 
hands on maternity ? The problem is stated and discussed, 
but it cannot be claimed for M. Formont that he has pro¬ 
vided any adequate solution. Marie-Cecile de Lauretan, 
the central figure of this story, had been trained from her 
earliest childhood in a Freethinking school of philosophy. 
She had been taught that the end and aim of woman’s 
existence was motherhood, and that it mattered not how 
it was acquired. These ideas bore fruit, and the desire for 
offspring became an absorbing passion in the life of the 
young girl. When she realised that, owing to the selfish 
extravagance of her father, she would be unable to 
marry, she determined to become a mother without 
being a wife. The father of her child was a young 
Italian workman, for whom she had neither affec¬ 
tion nor respect. She leaves him at once, and 
devotes the remainder of her life to the upbringing of the 
child. Some years after this she meets a man with whom 
she falls in love. Louis de Voves is told the secret of her 
past life, but determines, notwithstanding, that he will 
marry her. The marriage proves to be a singularly happy 
one, and all goes well till the father of Marie-Cache’s 
child once more reappears. Maddened with jealousy, 
this man swears that he will have his revenge, and he 
announces his intention of claiming the child as his own. 
A secret interview between Marie-C6cile and her afore¬ 
time lover follows, and the man is persuaded at length to 
relinquish the claim to his son. He pleads, however, that 
he may be allowed to see him, and to this request the 
mother yields. The story of the encounter is finely told. 
Marie-Cecile and her son are walking together in a public 
park, and they pass the man who has played so eventful a 
part in the lives of both of them, without a signal of 
recognition from the mother: 
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Pietro Arrigoni said never a word. He bent his head. The 
woman and child passed on. His life passed with them. 

He watched them disappear through the iron gates. The 
music had died away into a soft, plaintive air. He was alone, and 
was about to vanish into space. 

It was his fate. He was the passer-by whose gesture creates 
life, who disappears into the unknown, while no one asks if he 
will ever return. He was the Sower. 

The story is told without the least suspicion of grossness, 
and in the person of Marie-Cecile the author has succeeded 
in providing one of the most successful and interesting 
psychological studies in contemporary fiction. 

The Prodigal City. By Tristram Coutts. (Greening, 6s.) 

This somewhat elaborate study of municipal Socialism 
possesses the merit of being novel. Mr. Coutts shows 
considerable knowledge of local government, and though 
he mdy not intend "his book to be taken too seriously by 
polit i c ia ns; -ifr--undoubtedly deals-many—hunt "blows at 
municipal trading and corruption. Downington is the 
“ prodigal city,” the victim of a democracy that is both 
reckless and illiterate. The council is composed of thieves 
who masquerade under the names of “ Liberal,” “ Con¬ 
servative,” and “ Labour,” but the greatest rascals of all 
are the Labour men. Everybody with any influence has 
to be “ squared;” all local contracts are bought and sold by 
means of secret commissions, and false balance-sheets are 
prepared on every occasion to hoodwink the ratepayers. 
An American millionaire, who foresees that such a course 
of events must ruin any town, engages through an agent, 
an ardent reformer, Rupert Ethering, to get into the 
Downington Council and hurry forward all the schemes 
for extending the municipality’s trading powers, so that 
the lesson may be soon learnt. Gabriel Downright’s 
prophecy is justified when several leading firms 
begin to transfer their factories to the garden city 
established by him, but it is the local Labour leaders 
who eventually cure Ethering of his Socialism, and 
in the end we find him accepting an offer from 
Downright to contest Rosalyn, the garden city, in the 
Conservative interest. According to Mr. Coutts there is 
no honest person in the service of the ratepayers of 
England, and he distributes his criticisms irrespective of 
party ; but the portrait of Quinion, the Labour leader, is 
likely to arouse most irritation. Labourites and Socialists 
are very sensitive nowadays, and the character of Quinion 
will not be allowed to pass unchallenged for the very reason 
that there is a strong suspicion that it is true to life. “ The 
Prodigal City ” is well worth reading despite a few imper¬ 
fections in the style caused by carelessness in writing. 

His Final Flutter, By Henry Potts. (Chatto and 
Windus, 6s.) 

Mr. Nat Gould must undoubtedly look to his laurels. 
For there has appeared on the horizon of sporting fiction 
Mr. Henry Potts. He not only knows racing, but can write 
about it, both picturesquely and convincingly. Mr. Potts 
has already gained undoubted commendation for his earlier 
book, “ Circuit Companions,” and “ His Final Flutter ” 
should maintain the reputation he has achieved. Viewed 
dispassionately, “ His Final Flutter ” gives quite an 
intimate and, in a way, curious picture of racing. To the 
uninitiated a horse-race should mean a race between two or 
more horses. But 11 to those who know ” (and Mr. Potts 
is evidently of the latter category) it is much more than 
that. It is a match between the owner and the bookmaker, 
between the owner and the public to prevent the latter from 
“spoiling the market” by indiscriminate wagers before the 
race, and again between the owner and the bookmaker, 
who in certain instances is not above maiming or hocussing 
a horse that he does not want to win. There is also another 
contest of wits, more dangerous, but still possible up to a 
certain point, between the owner and the handicapper. 
No owner must run his home unfairly or untruly, but he 
may run him over a wrong distance where his true form 
will not appear and so win a light handicap in the race of 


his choice. All these tricks and opportunities for finesse 
Mr. Potts knows well, and uses them quite cleverly in “ His 
Final Flutter.” He also weaves in quite a nice little love- 
story, where the course of true love runs by no means 
smooth for a time, but eventually the loyalty of the lady 
and the good common sense of her father—a most delightful 
parson—prove too much for the machinations of a detest¬ 
able aunt and nephew. 

Altogether “ His Final Flutter” is quite a good, breezy, 
sporting story, written without pretentiousness, but written 
soundly and naturally. Mr. Potts gives us a whole racing 
season, from the Lincoln meeting to the Cesarewitch, and 
leaves his hero and heroine happily married, having beaten 
the Ring, with no clouds threatening their lives, and the 
Turf put behind them and forsaken. 

Lady Lee. By Florence Warden. (T. Werner Laurie, 6s.) 

Miss Warden’s .name on a title-page means only one 
thing—sensational and successful melodrama. Her latest 
book is no exception to this rule. Thrill follows thrill, 
sensation sensation, until at last, with one final cataclysmal 
ecstasy, the curtain falls on a tableau foretelling a happy 
future for those who deserve it. 

It would be idle to pretend that “ Lady Lee ” is another 
“ House on the Marsh.” We shall probably wait long 
before that triumph is repeated, but it should rank well 
among its fellows and be successful among those innumer¬ 
able readers who read to please their hearts rather than 
their heads. It has that characteristic which is often 
called, for want of a better name, a “ human interest.” 
The characters are well and clearly drawn, and if the line- 
work is just a little heavy and the colours have been used 
somewhat lavishly, that is a fault on the right side in the 
eyes of Miss Warden’s public. Of its literary merit there 
is no need to speak. Miss Warden’s name is enough to 
guarantee that there are no solecisms or breaches of taste. 
Her style, though never ambitious, is clear and direct, and 
her grammar unimpeachable. And this is much more than 
can be said of many modern writers. There is also one 
more point in her favour—she is never dull 

The Bond IVoman. By H. Maxwell. (Digby Long, 6s.) 

The only impressive thing about this work is its extreme 
length. We reached thelast chapter, but only by dint of 
great perseverance and, we must confess, judicious skipping. 
We should feel more compunction on this score were we 
not convinced that we had missed nothing of any importance 
in the lives of the unusually dull and extraordinarily 
talkative people who form the personnel of the book. So 
garrulous are they that such a statement as this is difficult 
to believe: 

But for the untiring efforts of the indefatigable Mr. Tat ham 
there would have been no general conversation at all. 

The “ bond-woman ” is Grace Osborne, who marries a 
wealthy, self-made man, Amos Bond, on his deathbed, with 
the full intention of becoming the wife of another man 
as soon as her husband dies. Bond does not die, but 
later, finding that his wife does not love him, chivalrously 
endeavours to disappear.' A convenient railway accident 
helps him to achieve this end, and he is to all intents and 
purposes a dead man when he finds that, owing to the fact 
that he has neglected to make a will, his money is all going 
to the wrong person. To prevent this he is compelled to 
make an ignominious reappearance, thereby seriously 
inconveniencing his wife and his talkative family—who 
talk all the more in consequence. 

The Wheel o' Fortune. By Louis Tracy. (Ward, Lock, 6s.) 

The adventures of Dick Royson in search of a mysterious 
buried treasure in an African desert are conventional 
enough, but Mr. Tracy writes sufficiently well to make his 
book interesting reading. The young man is introduced 
to us as he watches a procession of the unemployed. He, 
too, is out of employment. A timely carriage accident, 
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however, provides hitn with an opportunity of displaying 
his prowess, and, as a result, he is engaged by Baron von 
Kerber to be the second mate of the Aphrodite, the yacht 
which is carrying Mr. Fanshawe, his daughter, Mrs. 
Haxton, Captain Stump and his crew to Africa. Royson 
is the heir to a baronetcy and a large income, but this 
fact is kept a secret to Miss Fanshawe and the reader until 
the proper time for its publication. Meanwhile Royson 
falls in love with Miss Fanshawe of course, and it also 
follows that his proposal comes before the knowledge of 
his change of fortune reaches him. This is all part of the 
modem novelist’s extreme fondness for proving the 
sincerity of his hero and heroine. However, the love- 
making forms a small part only of “ The Wheel o’ Fortune.” 
All the mystery surrounding buried treasure is drawn upon 
for surprise and counter-surprise ; the interest in the baron 
and Mrs. Haxton is worked up to a strong pitch, but in 
the end the author has very little to tell of them. An 
author should see that he can manufacture a good solution 
as well as a good mystery, and Mr. Tracy’s weakest spot 
is the conclusion of his story. Mr. Tracy is by now a well- 
known writer of sensational novels, and his latest book, 
whilst striking no new line or probing deeply into the 
problems of life, is a good specimen of the story-novel pure 
and simple. We have met many Dick Roysons before, and 
they have performed many of the feats Mr. Tracy describes. 
That fact, however, will not trouble the author’s readers. 
They like a readable, exciting story, and in “ The Wheel 
o’ Fortune ” they will get it 


CORRESPONDENCE 

SOCIALISM VERSUS CHRISTIANITY 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—-I write just two or three words not in order to contra¬ 
dict or have the last word, but merely to clear up one or two 
points. I have not read Mr. Bax’s book, and have no knowledge 
of what his religious opinions are; but this makes no difference 
to the argument. One swallow does not make a summer, and 
it is impossible to argue that because one or more men profess 
Atheism or Agnosticism, therefore the party to which he belongs 
is all of the same colour. No one would say this of the Tory or 
Liberal party, and therefore why of the Socialist ? I still main¬ 
tain that the large majority of books—viz., the “ Fabian Essays,” 
“ The Labour Ideal Series,” “ Socialism,” by Mr. Ramsay Mac¬ 
donald, to quote some I have read, are sympathetic as far as 
religion goes, and not against it. The Socialist Members in the 
House o( Commons are certainly not opposed to religion, and 
they are very good specimens of the English Socialist. Still, after 
all, this is not a matter between him and me ; time will show who 
is right. The Socialist movement is making rapid progress, and 
the Light that shines in the darkness will in due time show if it be 
religious or no. 

W. H. Paine, Curate of St. Mary’s, Primrose Hill, N.W. 

[Our comments on this letter will be found in “Life and 
Letters.”— Ed.] 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— It is strange that so many intelligent people should still 
remain in doubt as to the real attitude of Socialism towards the 
Christian Churches. And yet Socialist writers have been 
admirably frank upon the subject in their published works. A 
few extracts from the writings of -their leaders may therefore 
prove interesting; they certainly speak with no uncertain voice. 

Karl Marx ridicules the belief in Christianity. He says :— 

Morality has nothing to do with religion—that it has is 
only asserted by fools or hypocrites. 

Again, Mr. E. B. Bax, the most eloquent of the English 
exponents of the " Ethics of Socialism,” writes : 

The association of Christianity with any form of Socialism 
is a mystery; it is useless to blink the fact that the Christian 
doctrine is revolting to the higher moral sense of to-day. 
The theories of the older religions are impossible for us. 
Christian Socialism is an anomaly, not only alien, but hostile to 
us. We care nothing for Christ, Mahomet, Gautama Buddha, 
Confucius, etc. In fact, reverence for authority of any kind 
was destroyed by Socinus, Luther, Calvin, and their followers. 
By denying the authority of the Church as a Divine teacher, 


and substituting free-thought and private judgment, the 
pillars of the entire dogmatic edifice were broken, leaving it 

only a matter of time for the whole edifice to fall in. 

Even dogmatic Protestantism leaves it open to dispute every 
dogma on Biblical authority; each man can devise a system 
out of that heterogeneous body of literature called the Bible. 
.... Mediaeval civilisation was Christian theology in 
its only consistent form.The present mental atti¬ 

tude of educated men differs from that of all previous ages. 

And then further on he makes the ingenious, but rather odd, 
admission that “ unconscious humbug is an important ingredient 
in the spirit of the age." 

Most of us will agree with him in this. Again, in a work 
published jointly by the late William Morris and Mr. E. B. Bax 
we read: 

To most men the religion of modern society means nothing 
more than mere sets of names and formulas, to one or 
other of which every respectable man is supposed to be 
attached, and in which he will be sure to find a conventional 
solution of the great problem .... the general grimace 
of religion which has taken the place of real belief. 

With regard to belief in a future life, Karl Marx wrote: 

Beyond Nature and Man there is nothing ; and those higher 
beings created by our religious fancy are but the fantastic 
reflections of our own being. 

Surely this is pure atheism 1 Herr Behel, the leader of the 
Socialists in Germany, declares against the immortality of the soul. 

Mr. Robert Blatchford also wrote recently in the Clarion: 

I am working for Socialism when I attack a religion which 
is hindering Socialism ; I do not like the Christian Church. 

Nothing could be more straightforward than these announce¬ 
ments as to the objects of Socialism. We should understand by 
them exactly the nature of the struggle which we have to face. 
On the other hand, the efforts of some Christian writers to 
minimise the doctrines of Socialism are contemptible and dis¬ 
honest. One point has been made clear : a man cannot be a 
Socialist and remain a Christian ; he cannot at the same time run 
with the hare and hunt with the hounds. 

Archibald J. Dunn. 

THE CHRISTIAN SOCIAL UNION 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —My attention has been called to an editorial note in the 
last issue of The Academy which seems to suggest that all the 
members of the Christian Social Union are Socialists. Such a 
remark might be allowed to pass in the vague and general sense 
in which it may be said that “ we are all Socialists now.” But 
if the term Socialism is used in its more technical sense to denote 
the collective ownership of capital and land, it would not be 
accurate to describe the Christian Social Union as being com¬ 
mitted to any such policy. An official statement of the position 
of the Christian Social Union was published last month, of which 
I beg to submit a copy, to emphasise the fact that the Union has 
never been identified with any political party. 

J. Carter, Hon. Secretary of the C.S.U. 

Pusey House, Oxford, June 8, 1908. 

[We have pleasure in publishing Mr. Carter’s disclaimer, and 
we are very glad to hear that the Christian Social Union is not 
committed to approval of Socialism. This is as it should be, and 
we regret that we in any way misrepresented the aim of the 
Union.—E d.] 


SOCIALISM AND SUFFRAGITIS 
To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir, —With reference to the assertion made by your corre¬ 
spondent Mr. Mackenzie Theedam on behalf of that ludicrously 
superfluous organisation the Men’s League for Women's 
Suffrage, in The Academy of May 30th, that “Socialists as a 
body have opposed our movement,’’ would you allow me to defy 
him to produce the name of a single prominent Socialist who has 
ventured to oppose female suffrage, or even that of one who has 
failed to support it ? The three most representative leaders of 
Parliamentary Socialism—Mr. Keir Hardie, Mr. Snowden, and 
Mr. Victor Grayson—are devoted satellites of Miss Pankhurst. 
Every member of the Independent Labour Party supported the 
motion in favour of woman suffrage in the recent division in 
the House of Commons. At Leeds, Huddersfield, and several 
other towns the Suffragettes were protected by the Socialists from 
the Radical chuckers-out and the violence of the mob. Among 
the less purely political’ section of the Socialist faction Mr. 
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George Bernard Shaw, Mr. R. J. Campbell (of the City Temple), 
and Mr. R. B. Cuningbame-Graham—to name but these—have 
identified themselves closely with the Suffragette cause as 
Galahads of to-day; and it would be an easy matter to add to 
the list by the enumeration of minor celebrities were it necessary 
to do so. In France Socialism and Feminism have walked hand 
in band, and a parallel movement is to be found existing in all 
other European countries. The nine women members recently 
returned to the Finnish Diet were, without exception, Socialists of 
an extremely virulent type. It is greatly to be feared that the 
Jellabys of female suffrage surpass even their mistresses in the 
recklessness of their departure from the “ line of fact." 

T. Dalrymple Duncan. 


“TRUTH CANNOT BE SECTARIAN" 

To the Editor 0) The Academy 

Sir, —May I be permitted, with the utmost respect for your, 
opinions in your issue of the 6th insb, to express my entire dis¬ 
agreement with them ? 

In his essay on Nature, John Stuart Mill observes that, according 
to the Platonic method, it is a rule that the meaning of an 
abstraction is best sought for in the concrete—of the universal in 
the particular. Applying this to the abstraction truth, its meaning 
is conformity to fact or reality ; its essence being what is certain, 
absolute, fixed, positive, unerring, and universal. To cite an 
example, inter alia, one speaks of the laws that govern Nature 
and our physical selves as truths, because they cannot be diverted 
or disproved of. But surely. Sir, you must admit that religious 
tenets, doctrines, and dogmas, per se, are subject to flux, change, 
and doubt, are not universal, and are therefore not compatible with 
the meaning of truth, as I understand it. 

The ethical laws commensurate for the weal and happiness of 
mankind and the individual, which underlie all sectarian teaching 
and all religion may be truths—but this is beside the question. 

It seems to me that what you have laid down in your para- 
graphs as inviolate truths to millions of the world’s inhabitants 
would seem untruths. These myriads ascribe truth to their own 
particular creeds. Therefore I fail to see or comprehend how 
“ truth cannot be sectarian " is “ a false statement.” 

It seems to me, Sir—and I make the suggestion in all humility— 
that the abstraction truth in all religious systems should be 
changed into the more consistent term of belief. Beliefs, unlike 
truths, need not undergo the ordeal of inexorable proof and logic. 

Isidore G. Ascher. 

7, Bullingham-mansions, Kensington, W. 


A NEW READING 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —A propos of your recent controversy, should not the old 
aphorism read : 

Indiscretion is the better part of (Mr. G. B. Shaw’s) valour ? 

E. Wake Cook. 

20, Fairlawn Park, Chiswick, N. 


the root of lamh was “pal." The roots have only “L" in 
common. 

A. L. Mayhew. 

Oxford. 


A PERSONAL APPEAL FROM THE SCOTTISH 
PATRIOTIC ASSOCIATION 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —It is greatly to be regretted that many writers and public 
speakers (inadvertently it may be, but erroneously) use the term 
“ Englana ” for “ Britain,” “ English ” for “ British,” and 
“Englishmen” for “ Britons’’and “ British people," these errors 
creating confusion in many minds, and tending, through use 
and wont, to become the accepted terms, although they are at 
variance with historic fact. 

We beg earnestly to call your attention to the following points 
with reference to the offensive misuse of these terms, and to 
appeal to you, in the interests of Justice and Honour, to aid by 
your example and otherwise in arresting this unfair and mis¬ 
chievous practice. 

The question involved is not one of sentiment alone, though 
even as regards sentiment history shows the immense importance 
of conciliating rather than offending it. But the matter is one 
also of national rights and international honour. The substi¬ 
tution of the terms “ England ” and “ English ” for “ Britain ” 
and “ British ” involves the violation of the very first condition 
of the union between Scotland and England, and subsequently 
between Great Britain and Ireland. It is laid down as the first 
condition in both Treaties that when the United Kingdom is 
referred to the united name shall be employed. The Empire is 
not the English, but the British Empire ; the Parliament is not 
the English, but the British Parliament; the Army and Navy arc 
not English, but British; the Flag is not the English, but the 
British Flag ; the Sovereign is not the English, but the British 
Monarch. 

So keenly is the injustice felt in Scotland of having the terms 
that stand for Union set aside, and the sectional terms “ England ” 
and “ English ” put in their place, that in 1897 over 100,000 Scottish 
people of all ranks and classes, including Members of Parliament, 
Principals of Scottish Universities, and Lord Provosts, Provosts, 
and magistrates of numerous cities, towns, and burghs in Scotland, 
as well as thousands of Scottish people in the Colonies, signed a 
rotest against it, which was presented to and graciously accepted 
y her late Majesty Queen Victoria. It is surely a pity that, by 
the use of inaccurate and offensive terms, national animosities 
should be provoked which the adoption of a united name was 
wisely intended and well fitted to lay at rest. 

We beg to draw your attention to the slip made in your issue 
of May 30th (p. 824) where you use the term “ /4»i£/o-Frencli 
Exhibition ” instead of " Fnnco-British Exhibition.” 

Our appeal to you for jour co-operation (by example and other¬ 
wise) in discountenancing the abuse referred (o is made in the 
interests of international goodwill; and we feel sure that the appeal 
will not be made to you in vain. 

In the name of the Scottish Patriotic Association, 

David Macrae, President. 


AN INQUIRY 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Could you, through your columns, kindly inform me 
where the original painting of Hogarth's “ Idle and Industrious 
Apprentice ’’ is to be seen ? I should be greatly obliged for the 
information. 

L. Gunnis. 

The Press Club, 6 and 7, Wine Office Court, 

Fleet Street, E.C. 


A PROTEST 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —It is really a pity that you should admit letters like those 
of Mr. Edward S. Dodgson into The Academy. It is impossible 
to explain to your readers who are not philologists how utterly 
devoid of scientific value these random speculations are. This 
week you have printed, to the consternation of your philological 
friends, a column and a quarter of stuff like this : 

“ It is more probable that labarum is connected, like the 
root of XapjSdrw, with lamh, the old Keltic word for hand.” 
What a curious idea Mr. Dodgson has of scientific probability ! 
Three words are similar in sound, ergo they are radically akin. 
He does not take the trouble to investigate the history of the 
Greek or Keltic word. Had he done so, he would have fouad 
out that it is generally agreed by scholars that the original form 
of the root of happdrw was "slab,” and that the original form of 


Donald Dewar, ) 
D. G. MacKemmie, J 


Hon. Secretaries. 


PS.—I do not know if the lesson you mention is meant only 
for Englishmen, in which case the word used is correct, but the 
term “English people” should be “ British people.”—D. McK. 


THE SHAKESPEARE QUARTOS 
To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir,—I t is with much pleasure that I have read Mr. Huth's letter 
in The Academy of June 6th, criticising certain arguments as to the 
dates of Shakespearian quartos recently advanced by me. If there 
is anything at ail in my theoiy, it cannot but profit bj such minute 
attention as that which Mr. Huth appears to have bestowed upon 
it. Since I hope to return to the subject in greater detail in a 
future number of the Library, I cannot now enter into a general 
discussion of the evidence, but one or two remarks on the 
particular point raised may not be out of place. 

Until I have examined Mr. Huth’s copies of the quartos—which 
I hope he will have the kindness of allowing me some day to do— 
I can, of course, only speak hypothetically. With regard to the 
variations in the measurement of the LM pot watermark, I should, 
however, like to recommend the following considerations to his 
attention:—(i.) Allowance must be made for the unequal shrinkage 
of different sheets in drying. Mr. Huth, as a bibliographer, 
is, of course, well aware of the curiously different measure¬ 
ments sometimes found in different impressions of the 
same woodcut, owing to the varying dampness Of the sheets 
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when printing. A similar variation must, I think, be. expected in 
watermarks, (ii.) Watermarks also vary owing to the gradual 
deformation of the wiremark during the use of the frame. For 
instance, the PA pot, which occurs no less than nineteen times 
in the Capell volume, shows marked signs of deterioration and 
warping, though it has not been rewoven, as apparently has the 
GG pot. (iii.) It is quite possible that Mr. Huth’s copies of the 
quartos may contain marks unrepresented in the Capell volume, 
and which are consequently not described in my article. I have 
recently re-examined the Capell volume with care, and am 
convinced that the mark in question is from the same frame 
throughout, even though it may vary slightly in measurement. 
On the other hand, I quite admit the difficulty, in certain circum¬ 
stances, of being sure of the identity of watermarks, and have 
no wish to deny that the table I gave in the Library may yet 
require correction. : ' 

W. W. Greg. 

Trinity College, Cambridge, June 10, 1908. 
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Colonel Hutchinson, Roundhead. Sisleys, is. net. 

Stephens' Book of the Farm. Revised and largely re-written by 
James Macdonald. Division II. Blackwood, 10s. 6d. 

Corbet, Rowland W. Letters from a Mystic of the Present Day. 
Elliot Stock, 3s. 6d. 

EDUCATIONAL 

Absurda Comica oder Herr Peter Squenz. Arnold, 2s. 

Altera Colloquia Latina from Erasmus. With Notes and Vocabu¬ 
lary by G. M. Edwards. Cambridge University Press, is.6d. 
Petite Grammairc Fran(aisc. Par E. Renault. Arnold, is. 6d. 
Hcrnani cl Ruy Bias. Racontes par C. Bagnall et H. Vivier. 
Blackie, 6d. 

Lyde, Lionel W. A School Text-book of Geography. Black, 
3s. 6d. 

Hawthorne's Wondet-book for Girls and Boys. Edited by J. H. 
Fowler. Macmillan, is. 

Witton, W. F. Compendium Lalinum. Arnold, 2s. 6d. 

Blackie s English Texts. Britain and Germany in Roman Times. 
Blackie, 6d. 

The Citizen Books. The Face of England. By A. K. Collett. 
Edited by W. Beach Thomas. Alston Rivers, is. net. 

FICTION 

Hardingi Ellison. The Woman who Vowed. Fisher Unwin, 6s. 
Askew, Alice and Claude. The Orchard Close. Hurst and Blackett, 

‘ 6s. ..... 

Stoker, Brad. Lady Athlyne. Heinemaan, 6s. 


Bennett, Arnold. Buried Alive. Chapman and Hall. 

Sergeant, Adeline. The Passion of Paul Marillier. Methuen, 6s. 

Baxter, J. D. The Meeting of the Ways. Greening, 6s. 

.Gillman, Gurner. A Suburban Scandal. Greening, 6s. 

FitzMaurice Gabrielle. Mrs. FitzMaurice on Leave. Greening, 
3s. 6d. 

Norris, W. E. Pauline. Constable, 6s. 

Brown, Alice. Rose Maclcod. Constable, 6s. 

JUVENILE 

Gay, Florence. The Druidess. Ouseley, 2s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Scholes, Theophilus E. Samuel. Glimpses of the Ages. Vol. II. 
Long, 12s. net. 

More Society Recollections. By an English Officer. Long, 12s. net. 

Home, Gordon. Yorkshire Vales and Wolds. Black, 7s. 6d. net. 

Snowden, Philip. Socialism and the Diink Question. Independent 
Labour Party, is. 6d. net. 

Stimson, Frederic Jesup. The Law of the'Federdl'STTd State Con¬ 
stitutions of the United States. Boston: the Boston Book 
Company, n.p. 

Kennedy, Bart. A Tramp's Philosophy. Long, 6s. 

Portraits of the Archbishops of Canterbury. Edited by G. M. 
Bevan. Mowbray, 3s. 6d. net. 

Wright, H. N. Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. The Clarendon Press, 40s. net. 

Gamble, F. W. Animal Life. Smith Elder. 

Lowell, A. Lawrence. The Government of England. In Two 
Volumes. Macmillan, 17s. net. 

Santley, Sir Charles. The Art of Singing. Macmillan, 3s. 6d. net. 

Escott, T. H. S. The Story of British Diplomacy: its Makers and 
Movements. Fisher Unwin. 

Johnson, T. Broadwood. Tramps Round the Mountains of the 
Moon. Fisher Unwin, 6s. 

Barton, F. T. The Vet. Lane, 3s. net. 

Trevor, John. My Quest for God. The Postal Publishing Com¬ 
pany, 5s. net. 

Hall, Bolton. A Little Land and a Living. New York : the 
Arcadia Press. 

Progress of the Church in London. By the Bishop of Dover. 
S.P.C.K., is. 6d. 

Creation’s Dawn. By " Kish." Long, 6s. 

Vaughan-Sawyer, Captain. Grants Campaign in Virginia, 1864. 
Swan Sonnenschein, 5s. net. 

Fragments of Thought and Life. By Mabel Collins. The Theo- 
sophical Publishing Society, 2s. net. 

Astrological Key to Character. By Isabelle M. Pagan. The Thco- 
sophical Publishing Society, is. net. 

Notes on Chaucer. A Commentary on the Prolog and Six Canter¬ 
bury Tales. By Henry Barrett Henckley. Massachusetts : 
The Nonotuck Press. 

Wood, Sir Evelyn. The Revolt in Hindustan. Methuen, 6s. 

Silver, Arthur P. Farm Cottage, Camp and Canoe in Maritime 
Canada. Routledge, 6s. 

Masson, David. Memories of London in the ’Forties. Blackwood. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Thackeray, the Rev. Francis St. John. Christian Biographies 
through Eighteen Centuries. S.P.C.K., 3s. 6d. 
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_ PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA _ 

THE SPHERE. 

6 d. Weekly. 

Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each week. Also List of Books 
Received. 

SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Office: Orest New Street, E.C. 

The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 10 or 12 Pages Daily. 

Popular Features are 

The Reviews of Books and Literary Notss, Fall Rooms of tbo Principal 

Musical, Art, and Dramatic Events. Sclanca and Art specially dealt with. 

Fullest Reports of all Current Events and Special Telegrams 
from Correspondents Everywhere. 

Now on sale, 6d. net. 

THE JUNE BOOK MONTHLY 

CONTENTS. 

PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR.—Some Points of the Literary 
Compass, with Charts—that is to say, Pictures and Portraits. 

A NEW “ SARTOR ”—The “ Tailor and Cutter ” on the Dress of 
Authors—by James Milne. 

“LOVE INTEREST ’ —Its Decline and Fall in Present-Day Fiction— 
by E. Clephan Palmer. 

SHAKESPEAREANS—A Summer Jaunt with the People of Arden— 
by C. E. Lawrence. 

TENNYSONIANA—The Poet's Notes and Notions on his Verse. 

A LONDON LETTER—Times and Tides in our Literary History— 
by the Editor. 

LIGHT AND LEADING—New Fact and Current Opinion Gathered 
from the Book World. 

THE GENERAL READER-Snap-Shot Reviews of the Best and 
Best-Selling Books. 

NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY—Particulars of Interesting Volumes 
likely to be Published this Month. 

BOOKS OF THE MONTH—A Classified Catalogue of the Note¬ 
worthy Books, NewEdili6ns,'and Reprints of May. 

THE PERIODICALS— Contents of this Month's Reviews and 
Magazines. 

Simpkm, Marshall-and Co., Stationers’ Hail Court, London, E.C, 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 

PRICE THREEPENCE. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 

Inland, 15s. post free, Foreign and Colonial, 17s. 6d. post free. 


This may be sent to any Newsagent, or to the Publisher of 
The ACADEMY, 67 Long Acre, W.C. 
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MR. JOHN LONGS NEW BOOKS 


« A REMARKABLE BOOK.”-T. P. O’CONNOR 

MEMOIRS OF EDWARD VAUGHAN KENEALY, LL.D. By his Daughter, 

ARABELLA KENEALY. With Photogravure Portrait of Dr. Kenealy and several other Portraits and Illustrations. Demy8vo, 16s. net 

BRIEF EXTRACTS FROM THE FIRST REVIEWS. 

Saturday Review,—" No more interesting biography of a lawyer has ever been written.” Birmingham Gazette.—" There is no more romantic story in the history of 
English law than that of this brilliant lawyer.” Morning Post—"Dr. Kenealy moved in an interesting circle, of which these Memoirs present some striking recollections.” 
Daily Mail. _“ An upright, scholarly, courageous, and lovable man.” Daily Mirror.—" This most unusual and very interesting book." Country Li/e.—" Its richness and raciness.” 


A VOLUME OF EXTRAORDINARY FASCINATION 

MORE SOCIETY RECOLLECTIONS. By an ENGLISH OFFICER, Author of 

“ Society Recollections in Paris and Vienna, 1879-1904.'' With 44 Portraits ot Celebrities. Demy 8vo, 12s. net [Vow ready. 

The gratifying reception that was accorded " Society Recollections in Paris and Vienna, 1879-1904 " has called forth the present volume, in which the author covers 
Cround both in France and Austria that was left untouched in the former work, and he travels over a wider area of Southern Europe generally. The writer depicts the life and 
manners of the Continental Smart Set—the Court, the Corps Diplomatique, the Services, and the Aristocracy. It is written by a man of the world, who has been everywhere and 
, een everything. 


GLIMPSES OF THE AGES. By T. E. SAMUEL SCHOLES, M.D. Demy 8vo, 

12s.net. Volume II. [V„u> tea 1 y. 

The most momentous world-question of the future will be the relations which shall exist between the white and the coloured races. Dr. Scholes's first volume dealt with 
the physical mental, and moral distinctions which are said to exist between the two races. In the present volume he proceeds a step further, and examines the alleged distinction 
by which the white race has become the superior, and the coloured the inferior race. 


CREATION’S DAWN. By "KISH.” With Preface by Prof. A. H. SAYCE. Crown 

8vo, 3s. 6d. net [AGw ready. 

Many of the difficulties encountered in the Creation and Deluge Narratives of Genesis are here satisfactorily explained on an entirely new basis. This book should be in 
the hands of all those who have doubts as to the veracity of this part of the Biblical Narrative. 


EDWARD FITZGERALD AND “ POSH,” “ Herrine Merchants,” including a 

number of Unpublished Letters from Edward FitzGerald to Joseph Fletcher, or "Posh," not hitherto published. By JAMES BLYTH. With 16 Illustrations 
specially taken for the work, including two of " Posh.” Crown 8vo, 43. net. [Immediatey. 

To the many who regard Edward FitzGerald as the greatest of English letter-writers the announcement of a volume which will contain a number of unpublished 
FitzGerald letters is certain to stir curiosity. It is the story of Edward FitzGerald s friendship with ” Posh,” the boatman. Many readers who know their FitzGerald well nave been 
puzzled by the frequent reference to •• Posh ” in Fitzgerald s writings. The story is now elucidated by Mr. James Blyth. FitzGerald confessed that he had a ” very young-lady-like 
partiality * for writing to his friends, and these letters show another phase of his intensely human character. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE TOKE” 

THE OLD ALLEGIANCE. By HUBERT WALES, Author of “Mr. and Mrs. Villiers,” 

"The Yoke,” and “Cynthia in the Wilderness.” With 8 Illustrations by H. R. MILLAR. 6s. [Immediately. 

The three novels—“Mr. and Mrs. Villiers,” “The Yoke,” and “Cynthia in the Wilderness ”—by which Mr. Hubert Wales has soquickly made himself known have one 
quality in common : they are as unlike the average novel as anything can well be. Mr. Hubert Wales does not, of course, write for “babes and sucklingsand he may con¬ 
ceivably say things that startle part of his audience ; but, at all events, if one dissents from his opinions, it must at least be admitted that he approaches the complexities of life from 
a new outlook. It is probable that Mr. Hubert Wales’s latest story, " The Old Allegiance,” will be the greatest surprise of any of hi9 books. 


THE NEW SOCIETY NOVEL 

KEEPERS OF THE HOUSE. By COSMO HAMILTON, Author of “ Adam’s Clay,” 

“ Brummell,” 6s. 

The opinion of the World.—" Mr. Hamilton’s study of Mary Bellendcn is intensely sympathetic, and he has handled a daring subject with extreme delicacy. Thi$ 
striking story is one of undoubted pathos, and such an one as may be very true. Withal, he points more than one moral. Daring it may be, unconventional and intensely clever 
it is without question.” 


AN UNCONVENTIONAL NOVEL 

THE CONFESSIONS OF CLEODORA. By CARLTON DAWE. With Coloured 

Frontispiece. 6s. 

%• The autobiography of a woman who has sounded the depths of life, and lays her soul bare to the world ; but it is something more—it is a transcript from a phase of 
life which is not usually treated by the novelist. 


EV READS DY JOHN LONG’S POPULAR NOVELS, t.’TrC 

SIX SHILLINGS BACH. 


THE OLD ALLEGIANCE (see above) ... Hubert Wales 
KEEPERS Of THE HOUSE (see above) Cosmo Hamilton 
THE CONFESSIONS OF CLEODORA (see above) 

Carlton Dawe 

RESTITUTION . Dorothea Gerard 

THE AIM OF HER LIFE . L. T. Meade 


A TRAMP’S PHILOSOPHY . Bart Kennedy 

WHAT WOMAN WILLS . Lucas Clbevb 

A XING OF MARS. Avis Hekkino 

NELLIE OF THE “EIGHT BELLS” A. Philip Crouch 
THE CHURCH AND THI8BK GREY John Le Breton 
ONE MAN’S SIN . Hope Prothkrok 


THREE WORLD-FAMOUS NOVELS, is. NET EDITIONS NOW READY EVERYWHERE. 

THE YOKE . Hubert Wales | MR. AND MRS. VILLIERS . Hubert Wales 

ANNA LOMBARD (250th Thousand) Victoria Cross 

W. T. Stead, in the Review of Reviews.—" A very remarkable story; a novel to set people thinking. It is a bold, brilliant, defiant presentation of a phase of the relations 
of the sexes which I do not remember ever having seen treated with the same freedom, delicacy, and audacity. It is difficult to praise the book too highly.” 


JOHN LONG, 12, 13, 14 Norris Street, Haymarket, London. 


Printed for tb« Proprietor*, THX WUsroKO 


Ltd., 65, Lincoln's Inn Field*, W.C. by Odhaks, Ltd. a Burleigh Street, Strand, London, 
Published by them (t 67, Long Acre. W.C. 
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pRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION, 
Shepherd’s Bosh, W. 

THE GREATEST EXHIBITION EVER 
HELD IN LONDON. 


Open from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
ADMISSION is. 

SEASON TICKETS, 

(or Ladies or Gentlemen £1 is., 
Children under 12,10s. 6d. 

GRAND CONCERTS by 
FOUR FULL MILITARY BANDS. 
Afternoon and Evening. 
COUNTLESS ATTRACTIONS 
NEVER BEFORE SEEN IN LONDON- 


UNPARALLELED ILLUMINATIONS OF 
THE BUILDINGS AND GIRDBNS 
BY A MILLION ELECTRIC LAMPS. 


IN THE GREAT STADIUM. 
NATIONAL SPORrS 
Every Saturday at 3. 

Every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, 
SUPERB FIREWORK DISPLAY by 
Messrs. RUGGIERI of PARIS, and 
JAMES PAIN and SON of LONDON. 


QHEPHERD BROS’. SPRING 
0 EXHIBITION 

of Early British Masters includes choice works 
by 

Reynolds Hoppner Raeburn Cotman 
Gainsborough Crome Wheatley Vincent 
Romney Constable Wilson Stark, &c. 
Shepherds' Gallery, 27 King Street, 

St. James's, S.W. 


J^UDIE’S LIBRARY, Ltd. 

SUBSCRIBERS have an unequalled supply 
of BOOKS both in range and quality. Every 
facility for the exchange of books. Prompt 
and careful attention. 

And 

“ MUDIE’S ” has the largest stock of NEW 
and SECOND-HAND BOOKS in the world. 
Works in 14 languages. 

30-34 New Oxford Street, London, W.C 


XJENRY SOTHERAN and CO., 

• n BOOKSELLERS. 

NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 
BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unimportant. 
LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 
140, Strand, W.C. (Tel. 1515 Central.) 

37, Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair.) 
Telegraphic Address— Bookmen, London, 


Typewriting 


A UTHORS' MSS., Qd. per 1000 words. 
Sermons, Plays, and all kinds of Type¬ 
writing carefully done at home (Remington). 
Good paper. . Orders promptly executed. 
Duplicating from 3d. 6d. per 100.—M. L. L., 18 
Edgeley Road, Clapham, S.W. 


'TYPEWRITING promptly and 
A accurately done. rod. per 1000 words. 
Specimens and references.—Address Miss 
Messer, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, 
S.W. 


THE ACADEMY is an 
independent, uncommer¬ 
cial journal conducted in 
the interest of literature 
and for the maintenance of 
a high standard of fearless 
and independent criticism. 


Books for Sols 


'THE ANCESTOR. A Quarterly 

A Review of County and Family History, 
Heraldry, and Antiquities. Numerous plates, 
some coloured. 12 Vols. and 3 Indices, pub. 
£3 7s. 6d. net, for 40s. net. Constable, 1902-5. 
—Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 

("'APTAIN BURTON’S ARABIAN 

^ NIGHTS. The Illustrated Benares 
Edition, fine plates, original black cloth. 
Published by the Burton Club for private 
circulation only. 17 Vols., £14 14s.—W alker, 
37 Briggate, Leeds. _ 

n WORKS BY CANON RAWNS- 

u LEY Ruskin and the Lakes ; A Ram¬ 
bler’s Note-Book at the Lakes; Life and 
Nature at the Lakes ; Lake Country Sketches ; 
Memories of the Tennysons. Published at 
3s. 6d. net, for is. 6d.; new.— Walker, 37 
Briggate, Leeds. _ 

FOR SALE.—Parish and Shaw’s 
A “DICTIONARY OF THE KENTISH 
DIALECT,” 8vo, wrapper (published at 
10s. 6d.), 2s. free, or hf. rox., 3s. 6d. free.— 
W. S. GOULDEN, Remainder Bookseller, 5 
St. Paul’s, Canterbury. 

(^LOUET.—300 French Portraits of 
w Personages of the Courts of Francis I., 
Henry II., and Francis II. Autolithographed 
from the originals at Castle Howard, by Lord 
Gower. 2 vols, folio, blue cloth (Low 1875), 
£4.— Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. _ 

■ROOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT 

and RARE BOOKS on any subject 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE. I make a special feature of 
exchanging any Saleable Books for others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I particularly want post free.— 
EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16 John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. Oscar Wilde’s 
Poems 21s., for ioe. 6d.; Farmer and Henley’s 
Slang Dictionary, 7s. 6d. Who’s Who, 2 vols., 
1907, ns. net. for 5s. 


THE MOSHER BOOKS 


'J'HE NEW CATALOGUE FOR 1908 

is now ready, and will be sent free on 
request to booklovers anywhere that can be 
reached by mail. This Catalogue, like those 
that preceded it, is not made up of old and 
hackneyed quotations concerning books. You 
are not wearied by " a jollle good book ” jingle 
and that sort of thing, but you are treated to 
some very gepuine prose and verse not seen in 
every cut and decidedly dried anthology. 


Thomas B. Mown, Portland, Maine, U.SA. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of 
WALES, ABERYSTWYTH. 

The Council invites applications for the post 
of WARDEN of the Alexandra Hall of Resi¬ 
dence for Women Students, in succession to 
Miss Stephen. 

Applications and 10 copies of testimonials to 
be sent in by June 25th to theiundersigned, 
from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 

J. H. DAVIES, M.A., Registrar. 

May 21st, 1908. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The Senate is about to appoint a SECRE¬ 
TARY to the Registrar to the Council for 
External Students, who will be expected to 
make himself conversant with the business of 
the Department, so as to be able to take its 
details upon himself in case of any absence of 
the External Registrar. Applicants must be 
Graduates of the University of London. The 
salary will be £300 a year, and the whole time 
of the Secretary appointed must be at the 
disposal of the University. Vacations not less 
than five weeks in the year. 

Applications, addressed to the Principal 
(from whom further particulars may be 
obtained), must reach the University not later 
than Monday, June 29th. 

ARTHUR W. RUCKER, 

Principal. 

University of London, 

South Kensington, S.W. 

June 17th, 1908. 


T TNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 

^ LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMIC 
HISTORY. 

The University Court of the University of 
Edinburgh will, on MONDAY, 13th July next, 
or some subsequent day, proceed to the appoint¬ 
ment of a LECTURER IN ECONOMIC 
HISTORY. The Lecturer will be required 
to deliver in each year a full ordinary gradua¬ 
tion course, and also after the first year a full 
honours graduation course. Salary £350 per 
annum. Tenure 5 years, which may be renewed. 

Each applicant should lodge with the under¬ 
signed, not later than Tuesday, 30th June, 1908, 
twenty copies of his application and twenty 
copies of any testimonials he may desire to 
present. One copy of the application should be 
signed. 

M. C. TAYLOR, Secretary. 

University of Edinburgh, 

8th June, 1901. 


HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS 

AA COMMISSION REPORTS, complete 
Set from 1st Report to 1903, 109 vols., as 
published, £7 7s. (some are out of print).— 
W. S. Gouldbn, Remainder Bookseller, 5 
St. Paul’s, Canterbury. 


QUEEN SQUARE CLUB. 

A social club for men and women interested 
in politics, literature or art Lectures, enter¬ 
tainments, chess and bridge. An exquisite 
Queen Anne club-house, close to the British 
Museum and Russell Square Station. Inexpen¬ 
sive lunch and dinner. Subscription two 
guineas.—Apply Secretary, 9 Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, 
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EVERETT & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


LONDON IN THE SIXTIES 

By “ One of the Old Brigade ” 

With Illustrations by HAROLD PIFFARD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A book of interesting recollections and many anecdotes of London 
as it was nearly two generations ago. The greater part of them are 
sporting and dramatic, but for the social historian there is much that 
is interesting in connection with old streets, inns, and clubs. 


ENGLISH BIRD LIFE 

By H. KNIGHT HORSFIELD 

"With 1,00 Photographs from Nature specially taken for this Book 1 . 

Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

" A pleasant and admirable book .... Mr. Knight Horsiield writes very charm- 
ijigly, and much more in the style of Richard Jefferies than of the late Professor Newton. 

... . . The book is excellently illustrated by photographs by that close observer and 
student of bird-life Mr. T. A. Metcalfe and others. They absolutely justify the remark 
of the author that 'in many cases they show phases of bird-life rarely to be witnessed, 
and have been obtained under conditions which may never recur.’ "—Country Life. 

“The text combines in an unusual degree familiar description with scientific know¬ 
ledge. . . . . The book is one that will be eagerly welcomed."— Glasgow Herald. 

•'A wholly delightful book as conspicuous for its close and sympathetic observation 
as for Its graceful and scholarly style.”— The Bulwark. 


ANARCHY: 

Its Methods and Exponents. 

By PETER LATOUCHE 

Illustrated from Photographs. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Contains a good deal of original and interesting material."— Outlook. 

** We have no hesitation in recommending it to those who wish to possess a fair and 
reasonable ttmmi of modern Anarchism,"— Justice. 

“ Mr. Latouche’s work is of permanent value, and evidently the outcome of consider¬ 
able research."— Westminster Review. 


THE SECRETS OF BEAUTY 

AND 

MYSTERIES OF HEALTH 

By Mrs. BROWN POTTER 

Crown 8vo, 53. 

"If ‘The Secrets of Beauty' were our vadc tnecum, we should all surely be 
Venuses.”— World. 

" Written by an adept of the creed it professes."— Onlooker. 


NEW SIX-SHILUNG NOVELS 


THE GATE OF SINNERS 

By Mrs. COULSON KERNAHAN 

" Mrs. Coulson Kernahan has written one of the best sensational stories published 
this season in 4 The Gate of Sinners.’ .... The novel is one that will do her credit and 
one of which even Mrs. Henry Wood would not have been ashamed.”— The Standard. 


HIS FATHER'S WIFE 

By ERNEST DAUDET. Translated by F. Martyn 


LOVE OF LIFE: 

and other Stories. 

By JACK LONDON 

“ The eight short stories which go to make up his new volume are comparable to the 

very best of their kind ; to those of Maupassant, Ambrose Bince, or Mr. Kipling. 

This is most certainly a book both to read and to keep."— Morning Post. 


THE PLAINS OF ALU 

By DOROTHY SUMMERS 

" Mrs. Summers’ book will repay attention.*Thc multitude who have recently 

taken up the more obscure phases of Occultism will be delighted with 'The Plains of 
Alu.’ "—The Stan >ard. 


THE SACRED SKULL 

By GEORGE GRIFFITH. 

" Will be read with avidity by lovers of the marvellous ."—East Anglian Daily Times. 


THE MAN-MADE LAW 

By CORALIE STANTON and HEATH HOSKEN 


London : EVERETT and CO., 42 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


JpyE 20, 1908 

—- 


THE CRADLE OF THE DEEP 

AN ACCOUNT OF A VOYAGE TO THE WEST INDIES. 

By Sir FREDERICK TREVES, Bart. 

With Illustrations. SECOND IMPRESSION. 12s.net. 

"Sir Frederick Treves’ account of his travels in India was a delightful book, but his 
tale of ’ The Cradle of the Deep* is even better."— Westmitistcr Gazette. _ 

MR. GLADSTONE AT OXFORD, 1890 


By c. a. 1 . P. 

With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2 s. 6d. net. 


[June 23rd. 


ISLANDS OF THE VALE 

By ELEANOB, G. HAYDEN, 

Author of "Turnpike Travellers," " Rose of Lone Farm," &c. 

With a Coloured Frontispiece and 20 Pages of Half-Tone Illustrations by J. M. 
_MAC INTOS H, R.B.A. Small demy 8vo, 7 a. 6d .net. [Ju n e a^rd. 

ONE CITY AND MANY MEN 

Crown 8vo. By Sir ALGERNON WEST, G.C.B. 6 >. net. 

" Everyone who appreciates sparkling reminiscences of the days that are gone 
should make haste to read it from cover to cover ."—Standard. 

NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS . 

THE HONOUR OF “X.” 

By GRAHAM HOPE. 

“An excellent story in which English life and the complications of Russian politics 
are cleverly mingled.''— Spectator. 

CHATEAU ROYAL 

By J. H. YOXALL, M.P. 

" Most will find the book, as we have found it, heartily entertaining.”— Daily 
Tclegrafh. 

THE FOREFRONT OF THE BATTLE 

By ANDBEW LOB.ING. 

" A strongly dramatic novel. The story is told with great power.’’— Yorkshire Post 

THE FOREWARNERS. gtova^Wa. 

Translated from the Italian by Olivia Agresti Rossetti. With an Introduction 

by Mxs. HUMPHRY WARD. 

London : SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


THE AUTOTYPE CO 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN MONOCHROME OF 

FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 

AUTOTYPE PERMANENT PROCESS. 


Amongst numerous Publications may be mentioned 
SELECTION'S from The National Gallery (London), 
The Wallace Collection, The Tate Gallery, The 
Walker Art Gallery (Liverpool). 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 

We are delighted to call the attention of our readers to 
the National Women’s Anti-Suffrage Association, of which 
the Hon. Ivor Guest is the Hon. Secretary. It is a pleasure 
to be able to record the fact that, as a counter-blast to 
the recent demonstrations of the screaming sisterhood, 
thousands of sane and clear-headed women all over the 
country have been pouring letters into Wimbome House 
in support of the Anti-Suffrage Association. One of the 
evening newspapers has given us a few specimens chosen 
at hazard from these letters. It is very cheering to read 
them, and to find that the ladies who write them have even 
stronger views against the women Suffragists than we 
have ourselves—which, when you come to think of 
it, is saying a good deal. A great many of these 
admirable ladies express the feeling to which we 
before made reference—viz., their dislike of publicity and 
public demonstrations. It is certainly very unfortunate 
that in our days, apparently, in order to be taken seriously 
by political parties, we are obliged to demonstrate, whether 
we like it or not. Perhaps the days are not far distant 
when it will be necessary for those who believe that two 
and two make four to convince Mr. Asquith of the sincerity 
of their belief by means of banners and brass bands. 
Anyhow, things have come to such a pass that we must 
call upon these ladies, in spite of their reluctance, for once 
in a way to imitate, in a modified way, the methods of their 
opponents. The noisy minority has held the field long 
enough, and the time has come when the silent majority 
must find a voice and make itself heard. When it does so 
we shall hear no more of the Suffragist movement, and we 
shall be able to look back on these troubled times as a 
period of temporary insanity. 


There seems a tendency in many quarters just at 
present to congratulate ourselves on the splendid and 
imposing London that has risen, or is rising, from the 
ruins of old slums and grey, grim streets. This is all 
very well, and one does not deny that in nine cases 
out of ten the new buildings are a great improvement 
ota the old. Regent Street in stone is putting tb shame the 


old stucco frontage—though that had its graces, too—and 
the new theatres about Aldwych and the Strand are 
certainly more agreeable than the dirty old cockpits 
burrowing nervously into back streets that we remember 
so well. Of course there is a fer contra ; there was a 
picturesque note about tumbledown Clare Market that the 
judicious will miss, that lovers of Dickens will grieve for, 
and the destruction of Clement’s Inn was a crime. Nothing 
can make up for its pleasant lawns or for the old garden- 
house or for the Hall. Still, the new London that is rising is 
stately, grandiose, even superb, and the occasional weak¬ 
nesses in its architecture may be made to serve a moral, if 
we are reminded by them if our great colonies, which are 
nothing if not inartistic. 


But, granting that the heart of London is becoming 
worthy of its position as the centre of a great world-people, 
we must not forget that the centre is only a small spot in 
the middle of a very big circle. All the fine fronts that we 
are boasting about are contained in a mile radius from 
Charing Cross ; beyond that radius are many leagues of 
streets which are far from lovely, some of which are unspeak¬ 
ably dreary. Logically, dreariness may not matter; 
the reasonable man is supposed to be content if the 
roofs and walls of his dwelling are watertight, if his 
water-supply is ample, and the drains beyond reproach. 
But happily we are not conformed in practice to this ideal; 
we thirst for pleasantness, for beauty even, though we may 
not be aware of the fact; and in a great town we thirst 
above all for green leaves, for some relief to the awful 
wilderness of brick and stone. The poor little window- 
boxes in the wretchedest slums are significant of this 
desire for the green world beyond the walls ; and here we 
think is the hint for a great reform. The architecture of 
most of our streets is past all hope ; nothing but an earth¬ 
quake could reform that. But what a transformation could 
be effected if every street in London without exception 
were planted with avenues of trees, if every horrid back¬ 
yard, every dismal asphalte court were made an arbour of 
leaves. London would be one of the great forests of the 
world, and pleasantness and beauty and fancy apart, I 
suppose its healthiness would be much increased, since 
every leaf on every tree is a magazine of pure air. Of 
course many people would protest, some would say that 
the fallen leaves in autumn made a nasty litter ; and we 
would suggest that these people should be allowed to 
protest. 


But it should not be forgotten that there are many trees 
that thrive in London besides the plane. The plane has a 
splendid growth, and fights the soot and fog and clay sub¬ 
soil valiantly ; but still there are others. The catalpa makes 
as good a resistance ; there is an aged specimen in Gray’s 
Inn which tradition says was planted by Raleigh. Then 
the ash deserves attention, and the mulberry also, and 
where breadth rather than height is desired the fig-tree is 
eminent above all. It will grow green and broad and glossy 
planted in the most evil sod ; it will thrive in the cold and 
clammy depths of an area, and it seems to find a diet of 
“ blacks” nourishing. As much may be said of the vine ; we 
have seen in Pentonville a wall covered with purple grapes ; 
so the two great symbolic trees are available for the decking 
of our meanest streets. The lime, which is often planted, 
should be planted no more, since its leaves are withered in 
most seasons by mid-July ; but there are many candidates 
ready to take its place. It would be desirable that a space 
in each of the central squares should be made into a 
champ d'experience ; various growths should be planted, and 
their behaviour watched; and above all it would be desirable 
that the true method of tree-planting should be imparted 
to the workmen employed. Sir Walter Scott used to quote 
a verse which gave the limits of time—between Martinmas 
and March—but we remember a good many years ago seeing 
a long line of narrow and deep graves dug in Rosebery 
Avenue, into which graves were placed plane>-trees just 
ctrming intb lbaf. The results were nbt happy. And there 
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is another point. We printed in The Academy a few 
months ago some charming verses which celebrated the 
growth of wild flowers and grasses that had sprung up 
in the empty spaces of Aldwych. These flowers and 
grasses must yield place to buildings; but why should not 
a certain space be set apart in every park for these wild 
folk of the woods and meadows ? 


The Hapenny Bird pipeth for us again : 

Unlike some of our confreres, we, the editors of the Red 
Magazine, will at all times be pleased to welcome the personal 
calls of intending contributors and critical readers. That perfect 
understanding which should exist between the producer and the 
writers of good literature can only be obtained by personal con¬ 
tact. The editors will therefore welcome at these offices the 
many talented men and women who have hitherto found it diffi¬ 
cult to reach the fountain-heads of those publications for which 
their efforts were intended .... In that spirit of confidence 
and mutual understanding we greet you 

Which is the purest balderdash. The notion of the 
Harmsworths greeting anything or anybody in a “ spirit 
of confidence and mutual understanding” will appeal 
pleasantly to the simplest; even as the editors’ babble 
about “ writers of good literature ” will amuse the wise. 
Writers of good literature who cannot get at the “ foun¬ 
tain-heads ” of the publications for which their efforts are 
intended have no feet. In the first issue of their capti¬ 
vating sheet “ the Editors ” give us work by Maud Stepney 
Rawson, Fred M. White, Oliver Onions, H. B. Marriott 
Watson, and Winifred Graham, all of whom, we suppose, 
came into the office out of the gutter and were received 
benevolently by “ the Editors ” of the Red Magazine. These 
same editors complain that other editors, not themselves, 
“ achieve success in magazine publication by heaping 
together well-known names.” Of course there are no well- 
known names in the Red Magazine. And what is more, 
when the Editors come to deal with the poetical side of 
matters we are constrained to wish that they had gone in 
for -names. Here is a stanza from a tearful dithyramb 
entitled “ Just whisper, ‘ Never mind ’ ” ! 

But love must prompt that soft caress— 

The love must aye be true; 

Or at that tender, clinging touch 
No heartease comes to you. 

But if the arm be moved by love, 

Sweet comfort you will find, 

When some one slips an arm around, 

And whispers, "Never mind." 

“ Where is our wandering boy to-night ? ’’—possibly editing 
brainless magazines at Carmelite House. 


Number 3 of the New Quarterly contains further extracts 
from the notebook of Samuel Butler, author of “ Erewhon.” 
Some of them are quite delightful. For example : 

The essence of priggishness is setting up to be better than one’s 
neighbours. Better may mean more virtuous, more clever, more 
agreeable or what not. The worst of it is that one cannot do 
anything outside eating one’s dinner or taking a walk without 
setting up to know more than one's neighbours. It was this that 
made me say in Life and Habit that I was amongst the damned 
in that I wrote at all. And so I am; and I am often very sorry 
that I was never able to reach those more saintly classes who do 
not set up as instructors of other people. But one must take 
one’s lot. 

In a sense it is extraordinary to find a man of Butler’s 
critical powers owning to such a view even in a notebook. 
There is nothing so pitiful as the prig. On the other 
hand, the mere telling of a man that he is wrong about 
this, that, or the other when you know him to be wrong 
cannot fairly be called priggishness. If one discovers that 
one’s neighbour' imagines that two and two make five, 
there can be no possible harm in endeavouring to set him 


right on the point We believe that many writers, 
particularly in the higher walks of journalism, refrain from 
a good deal of plain speaking because they feel as Butler 
seems to have felt. In our view the result is most dire. 
You will find usually that when a person has a schism to 
ventilate that person is never in the least diffident about 
its ventilation. And it seems to us that there should 
be no diffidence, half-measures, or mealy-mouthedness 
in the reproof of him. The man who does not set 
up as an instructor of other people may be blessed, but 
there can be no doubt that he is in sore need of instruc¬ 
tion. 


The Daily Chronicle of June 12th delivered itself of 
opinions as to Offenbach. La Grande Duchessc was per¬ 
formed at the Shaftesbury, and the Daily Chronicle of the 
date we have mentioned spoke of the revival as a “ regurgita¬ 
tion of this wild burst of strident clamour and tinsel show.” 
Also, on June 12th, “Offenbach’s masterpiece was a sorry 
business from an artistic point of view—a flaunt, a flare, a 
din, gaudy, graceless, and wholly extravagant.” Further, on 
June 12th, the “company” at the Shaftesbury was not 
“supremely good.” But in the Daily Chronicle of June 
17th we read : 

A bright, breezy entertainment is the revival at the Shaftes¬ 
bury of the world-famous comic opera La Grande Duchessc 
de Gerolslein, and one happily that is attracting large audiences 
to this theatre. . 

The delightfully exhilarating music of Offenbach is admirably 
interpreted by the company specially brought here from Paris, 
and headed by that splendid artist Madame Tariol-Bauge. This 
gifted prima donna has never been seen to better advantage than 
in the role of the amorous ruler of the little province, Last night 
she proved herself to bfe the mainstay of the representation, and 
her rendering of “ Le sabre de mon pere ’’ and other familiar 
solos was most effective. 

It would be interesting to know what fall of white 
marble took place in the soul of the musical critic of the 
Daily Chronicle in the five days between June 12th and 
June 17th. It is characteristic of the halfpenny paper that 
it seldom knows its own mind from day to day. Accidents 
will happen even in the best newspaper offices, and we 
suppose that the discrepancy we have pointed out is 
the result of an accident. But is it not incumbent 
upon the Daily Chronicle to go a little further and tell 
us in a few sparkling words which of its notices it really 
means ? 


We have been sorely perturbed in mind this week 
concerning a sonnet, a poem, a—well, let us say twelve 
lines that follow the rules and two that don’t—which 
appeared in last Wednesday’s Daily Chronicle under the 
aegis of this affecting introduction :—“ Written on the 
prison-slate in my cell at Holloway to while away the 
hours of my recent imprisonment for the suffrage.” The 
first four lines are really excellent when cleared of their 
suspensions—brought down to x and y, so to put it; and, 
while engaged in excavating for their significance, we felt 
confident that they would do the authoress credit: 

Must we pass scoffing that sweet creed, that dreams 
Of kindred souls—of sympathies divine 
Lit in eternity’s dim past—and deems 
Such fire, once kindled, through Time’s mists can shine ? 

That fourth line is rather a tongue-twister ; but, naturally, 
to a glib, gay Suffragette articulation has no terrors—witness 
the “ surely ’twixt us twain,” which adorns the fifth verse. 
Then, however (as we feared when we read “ kindred 
souls” and “Time’s mists”), we find “blind clinging,” 
eyes compared to “ deep wells,” “ soft arms,” “ fate’s 
blasts,” and a “ haven ”—which things are all unfortunate 
and condemnatory when one is writing a sonnet even on a 
prison slate. There can be no excuse ; it might so easily 
have been rubbed out and re-written, or, better still, left 
erased on the chance of being “ precipitated ” later on by 
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an experimentalist in the occult. But the gem of this 
effusion shines in the concluding couplet: 

’Mid Heaven’s hymns, m&hinks, none will discover 
A word more sacred than the earth-cry—Mother. 

We shouldn’t have dared ! Miss Irene Miller is a plucky 
person, and deserves a commemorative gift of a Rhyming 
Dictionary, for she so evidently means well. 


It were ingratitude to omit notice of the return of Adeline 
Genee. Who has cared for the “Empire”—and she 
absent ? Who will not go now—and she back ? For ten 
years we have had this bright, incomparable dancer in the 
midst of us, perennially fresh, gay, irresistible ; and the six 
months of Her absence have seemed strange and void. 
From a debauch of bad pictures and the dismaying thought 
of nasty plays it has been a relief to turn for an hour and 
watch Genee. When Hall Caine and Dr. Clifford have 
ceased to entertain us, and even the Suffrage wranglers 
have failed to amuse, she has remained vitally attractive. 
Seeing her, you forget she is said to practise four hours a 
day—does a swallow practise his evening flight? She 
dances a villanella, a roundel, a triolet; to think of an 
“ Empire ” ballet is to recall her infallible charm. Who 
that saw her will forget her admirable, irreflective gaiety 
in the Watteau scene—from Cinderella , was it ?—two years 
ago ! It is easy to fall into facile superlatives ; it is easy, 
as we know, to make dancing ridiculous by ascribing to it 
the perfectness'of other lovely things ; but in plain truth 
Adeline Gen£e is one of London’s delights. 


We notice that Mr. Claudius Clear, of the British Weekly, 
has been writing an article called “ The Human Ass.” The 
article is not about Scotchmen and it is not autobio¬ 
graphical. “The Ass,” says Claudius Clear, “invariably 
fancies that he can make money in any business, but more 
especially in the business of the novelist, the journalist, and 
the dramatist. Until recently he had a profound contempt 
for all of these, but of late the talk has been that dramatists 
make much money, and so the Ass has turned his mind 
that way.” We do not suppose for a moment that Claudius 
Clear is a dramatist. The words we have quoted remind 
us irresistibly of the story of the Jew who on being shown 
the moose at the Zoological Gardens remarked to his wife, 
“ Goodness gracious, Sarah, what a nose ! ” Apparently 
it has not occurred to Claudius Clear that if it were not 
for the human Ass the British Weekly would not be over 
well off for readers. 


IN TIME OF MOURNING 

If you might break the silence of the tomb, 

You would not crave an increase of my tears, 

Nor bid me draw the curtains of my room 
Nor count once more the tale of vanished years. 

The love of lost ones breathes in our desires. 

It is not hidden in the cloistered heart, 

There to be quenched by Time’s consuming fires 
When we have wept and played the mourner’s part. 

If I march forward when the dark besets, 

You, watching from your prison house, will smile, 
You live in deeds, not in our vain regrets, 

And life at most is for a little while ! 

■ - . . - - - . A. T. 


REVIEWS 

ANGLICAN MODERNISM 

Anglican Liberalism. By Twelve Churchmen. (Williams 
and Norgate, 5s. net.) 

If the purpose of these essays is to exploit Anglican 
Modernism they must be regarded, with perhaps one or 
two exceptions, as singularly weak and inadequate for so 
important a task. They have, we observe, been compared 
with “ Lux Mundi.” But in literary expression, ability, and 
depth of thought they are a long way behind that famous 
work. 

We are at first struck by the unreal tone of apologetic 
pessimism of some of the writers, the last attitude that 
should be adopted by the prophets of a new evangel. 
Are the “ faults of the Church and her amazing lack ” 
really so great that the first contributor, Mr. H. Handley, is 
reasonably justified in asking such questions as these : 

When to this nation will the English Church arise, shine, for 
her light is come ? When will she Be to the people something 
intimate, grand, and vital ? 

We were of opinion that her Light came long centuries 
ago. Is the answer to be found in “ amended ecclesiastical 
expression ” or in the realisation of “ our dream—our 
Church repenting her sins, and ministering to the English 
people ” ? We should have thought that repentance and 
ministration were already very present factors in reform. 
Another writer’s gloomy view finds expression in this 
statement: 

The problem we have to face is not so much how to keep 
Anglican theology alive in an unsympathetic world of thought; 
what we need to consider is whether Anglican theology is 
wholesome food for Englishmen of our generation—for the living 
Church in our midst. Is it, in its present condition, fit to keep 
the Church alive ? . . . . 

The Liberal theologian is generally himself enough of a modern 
man to believe that some parts of what generally passes for the 
Christian message .... are really outworn, and need to 
be dropped to make room for new developments and new 
arrangements. 

Why ? Because “ modern folk are impatient of dogma.” 
But there is no doubt in the mind of any impartial student 
of history that, as Professor Mahaffy long ago pointed out, 
it was the preaching, not of morals, but of Christian 
dogma, which captured and reformed the ancient world. 

We are naturally led to inquire what are the “ outworn 
parts of the Christian message,” which “ Liberal theolo¬ 
gians ” would eliminate with a view to reform. The answer 
is not far to seek. It is stated boldly enough in the most 
remarkable essay in the volume—Clerical Liberalism. Dr. 
Rashdall leaves us in no doubt as to what is meant by 
Liberalism, in his desire to state the widest “ limits of 
permissible latitude in the interpretations ” of the Creeds 
and Articles of the Church. 

The Essays in “Lux Mundi” are dismissed as “ mild 
utterances ” and “ attenuated criticism.” A much broader 
“ way out ” must now be found for Liberal Modernists. So 
the question is, “What are the essential doctrines of Chris¬ 
tianity to which a candidate for Orders must be taken to 
pledge himself ? ” At least, we should have imagined, the 
Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds. But we are told that: 

There are many who regard such doctrines as the Virgin 
Birth of our Lord and His bodily Resurrection (not in the sense 
of a vision which historically occurred to the disciples, but in the 
sense of a literal reanimation of the Body placed in the tomb) as 
no more essential to Christianity than the other matters (which ?) 
no less unhesitatingly asserted by the Creeds, about which liberty 
of interpretation is practically conceded. There is no intelligible 
principle of interpretation .... which will not permit us 
to take the word “ Virgin ” to mean a young woman, or to under¬ 
stand by " He rose from the dead” a vision of the Immortal and 
Risen Christ. 

Dr. Rashdall is courageous and straightforward enough 
when he adds : 

I shall now be asked .... if these historical statements 
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are to be explained away, why not the more distinctly doctrinal 
statements ? If the bodily resurrection, why not every form of 
historical resurrection ? If the Virgin Birth, why not the Incar¬ 
nation, the Divinity of Christ, the Holy Trinity ? I admit that 
so long as the matter is treated as a question of “honesty” or 
"veracity” it might be difficult to distinguish between the 
“explanations” and "interpretations” which everybody allows, 
and others which would leave standing very little of what any 

average person would recognise as the Christian religion. 

But the practical question is not now one of honesty, but of 
spiritual expediency. 

What then is to be the standard of Faith ? Dr. Rashdall 
gives a simple answer : “ Primarily each man must judge 
for himself of this spiritual expediency ”—an answer which 
history teaches us would soon result in disruption ; an 
answer which has led to the formation of some two hundred 
sects among those who have seceded from the Church ; an 
answer somewhat surprising from a priest of the Church, 
but quite intelligible from a man who assures us that: 

In the Church of England the compulsory use of the Prayer-book 
and Creeds still further limits the range of expedient latitude. 

It will readily be understood that Dr. Rashdall sets little 
value upon General Councils of the Church : 

I am not one of those who expect great results of any kind 

from monster assemblies of Bishops.The power of 

such assemblies for good is small, their power for evil is large. 

More pessimism. (It is too late now to give up the Pan- 
Anglican Congress.) So the best thing that can be 
done by these unfortunate prelates, assailed by all parties, 
is to “ place no difficulties ” (particularly not the Creeds of 
Catholic Christendom) “in the way of liberal-minded 
candidates for Orders,” for : 

There are much less “advanced’’ pieces of Liberalism than doubts 
about the Virgin Birth which induce men to give up the idea of 
being ordained, and which would have no such effect if they 
could hear from a Bishop—in public—that they constitute no 
valid objection to Ordination. 

We trust that we do Dr. Rashdall no injustice if we say 
that his position seems to us scarcely to be distinguished 
from Unitarianism, with a reverence for the Christian 
revelation shorn of historical dogma. Nor are we of 
those who think that the necessity for honest subscription 
to the Creeds of the Church is a prime cause of diminution 
in the supply of candidates for Ordination. Dr. Rashdall 
actually laments that those Theological Colleges where the 
Catholic faith (Dr. Rashdall’s “ advanced Sacerdotalism ”) 
is dogmatically taught are the “ largest and most popular.” 
Nor do we consider that Dr. Rashdall’s prescription for 
whittling down the Creeds to bare Theism is necessary : 

To counteract that alienation of educated laymen from the 
Church which is endangering the very existence of Christianity 
among us— 

surely a most exaggerated view. 

The suggestions in this essay appear to us an apposite 
commentary on Dr. Illingworth’s recent observation that: 

There are signs that the doctrine of the Trinity is again likely 
to become the battleground that it has so often been before in 
Christian history; the battleground on which the contention for 
the Faith will have for the time to be carried on. 

Professor Percy Gardner, in his essay “ Lay Liberalism,” 
writes in much the same spirit, saying: 

That nothing in the way of Creed or Article should be so 
tightly ja erpreted as to exclude from the ministry men who have 
a real vocation for it. 

Like other of these essayists, he too seems possessed 
with the pessimistic notion that the Church is ceasing to be 
the Church of the people. We allege that there is ample 
evidence that where the Church teaches dogmatic faith 
the Church is increasingly the Church of the people, and 
even of educated laymen, supposed to be alienated. Nearly 
every age of the Church has seen among all classes a tinge 
of Arianism, dormant or aggressive, and yet historic 
Christianity has prevailed. 

On the other hand, Professor Gardner well- refutes the 


very common error that the masses cannot be Christian until 
they reach a certain level of comfort: 

However keenly one may sympathise with those who desire to 
raise the level of material existence, one must remember that 
Christianity grew to maturity in the slums of ancient cities, slums 
compared with which the worst districts of London and Liver¬ 
pool are paradises. Physical comfort may be a more desirable 
thing than religious peace—that is a common view, though not a 
Christian view ; but physical discomfort does not exclude religious 
peace—that is as certain as the fact that the world revolves round 
the sun. 

Some of the other essays call for short notice. Sir C. T. 
Dyke Adand writes a dignified lament—in keeping with 
the tone of melancholy which pervades this book—that 
more of the clergy (and laity) do not belong to the Liberal 
party in politics, while Mr. A. J. Carlyle thinks that Liberal 
theology is a sort of panacea for the reconstruction of 
industrial society, which “ at present is governed by blind, 
monstrous, inhuman force.” 

The academic essay on Past Liberalism seems a little 
belated, both in substance and position, being placed ninth 
instead of first. Professor Caldecott, writing on Noncon¬ 
formist Liberalism, ignores Mr. Campbell and the New 
Theology, thus missing the opportunity of a useful parallel 
to Anglican Liberalism, opinions expressed elsewhere in 
this book. In curious contrast to Dr. Rasbdall’s depressing 
estimate of Ecclesiastical Councils, he points to “ the con¬ 
tinued and practical acknowledgment on the part of 
Nonconformists of the necessity of Councils and decrees, 
though now designated ‘ assemblies ’ and ‘ resolutions ’ ”— 
in short, that Dissenters feel the want of their lost 
corporate unity and corporate faith. 

We are advised by a note at the beginning of this book 
that, although each contributor is responsible only for his 
own essay, the title indicates among the writers a general 
community of aim. We have quoted at some length in 
order to show the dominant idea that the Church can only 
be saved by accepting the widest destructive criticism of 
historic Christianity. We have protested against both the 
pessimism and the conclusion. And what is to be substi¬ 
tuted ? An attenuated faith based on the purely meta¬ 
physical doctrine that events which may be supposed to 
have happened in the spiritual sphere could not possibly 
have taken place in the phenomenal. There seems to us 
little difference between this view and the well-known 
theory of hallucination. We believe that to a vast majority 
of Christians it is still a condition of their personal and 
individual faith that the Virgin Birth and the Resurrection 
of Christ’s Body are actual verities in the same sense that 
the Crucifixion is. If instead there were substituted, as 
proposed in this book, an illegitimate child and a visual 
apparition, the whole Gospel of the Christian Faith would 
for them become non-existent, leaving only a cynical 
agnosticism. To many “ modem ” minds this “ unscientific 
position ” may appear even pitiable. But its existence is a 
fact bound up with historic Christianity and the faith of 
millions. We admit that there is room for greater liberality 
of thought in ecclesiastical circles about matters that are 
not essential to the Catholic Faith, but we cannot think 
that the Church is in danger of collapse unless her creeds 
are reconstructed on the basis of Theism with an implied 
belief in the Platonic view of the immortality of the soul, 
as distinguished from that Resurrection of the body, the 
preaching of which was to the Greeks, as to many in our 
own time, foolishness. 


THE ROYAL BOROUGH 

Windsor. Painted by George M. Henton. Described 
by Sir Richard Rivington Holmes, K.C.V.O. 
(A. and C. Black, 7s. 6d. net.) 

The history of Windsor is essentially the history of 
Windsor Castle. Its burghers have, doubtless, played 
their part in the making of England, but their achieve¬ 
ments have been dwarfed in the presence of the mighty 
debds of kings and cburtifers. Shakesp'eare, in pfcrhaps 
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the most purely farcical play he ever wrote, has given 
us a glimpse of civic life in the Royal borough, but for 
the most part history is discreetly silent—having, indeed, 
weightier matters wherewith to concern itself. The 
Castle, which dominates with a proud and insolent 
superiority the congeries of slums and narrow streets by 
which it is surrounded, is a monument to the noblest and 
most kingly traditions of our race. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that a book on Windsor 
should concern itself exclusively with the story of Windsor 
Castle, and the subsidiary, but no less interesting, story of 
St George’s Chapel. Sir Richard Holmes has performed his 
task well, and, had he but been tempted to the faintest 
indication of human emotion, he would have performed it 
admirably. As it is the book lacks the flavour of permanent 
interest. It is—to adopt a familiar and expressive collo¬ 
quialism—a little “ dry.” The personal note is entirely 
missing, and the author’s superiority to anything in the 
nature of an anecdote is disappointing to one who expects 
in a history something more than a mere chronicle of facts. 
It is not for the reviewer to supplement the labours of the 
biographer, but we are entitled to complain that a period 
so full of colour and romance as that of the Four Georges 
should be dismissed in thirteen pages. Of “ Farmer 
George ” himself—most attractive of Windsor lovers—we 
hear practically nothing. It was this amiable monarch 
who, on the eve of a memorable election, in which Admiral 
Keppel figured as the Whig candidate, strolled into a silk- 
mercer’s shop in the town, and called out: “ The Queen 
wants a gown—wants a gown. No Keppel. No Keppel.” 
Surely Sir Richard might have found space for this gem of 
electioneering tactics. We should like, too, to have heard 
something of the sprightly Fanny Burney, whom Royalty 
detained for so many years as an unwilling captive at 
Windsor Castle. 

However, we must be content with what we get, and, 
since Sir Richard has elected to be other than discursive, we 
must accept his book for what it is. The style is admirably 
straightforward and entirely devoid of all pretentiousness, 
and for the matter—well, it will suffice to say that no essen¬ 
tial fact in the history of the borough has been overlooked. 

And what a history ! From the time of Henry II. until 
our own day the pomp and pageantry of England have 
centred round that small riverside town. It was from 
Windsor Castle that King John went forth to encounter 
his rebellious barons. It was within a mile of Windsor 
that these same rebellious barons, under the leadership 
of an Archbishop of Canterbury, laid the foundations of 
English liberty in the field of Runimede. It was at 
Windsor, in 1348, that the Order of the Garter was insti¬ 
tuted, concerning the origin of which, by the way, there 
has been much fruitless controversy. This is Sir Richard 
Holmes’s opinion : 

It is highly probable that this circular ornament represents 
simply the ring or circle of the Round Table, which was the 
original design of the King’s order of chivalry, where all members 
are equal, and none sat in a seat more exalted than another. 

At Windsor Queen Philippa, consort of Edward III., 
died, and Edward the Black Prince was married. At 
Windsor, too, in the succeeding reign, Geoffrey Chaucer 
was appointed superintendent of the repairs of St. 
George’s Chapel. It was in Windsor Castle that James I., 
the poet-king of Scotland, was imprisoned, and here “ The 
' King’s Quair ” was written, recording an adventure which 
befell the amorous prince : 

And therewith cast I down my eyes again, 

And walking, as I saw, beneath the tower 
Full secretly new coming her to pleyne 
The fairest and the freshest youthful flower 
That e’er I saw, methought, before that honr, 

For which surprise so sudden, did astart 
The blood of all my body to my heart 
And though I stood abased then a lyte 
No wonder was, because my wits were all 
So overcome with pleasure and delight. 

Only through letting of my eyes downfall, 

That suddenly my heart became her thrall, 

For ever, of free wufi for of menacq. 

Then wu no tbktto~s*ta-iD htf- sWfeel face. 


The lady in question was the Lady Joan Beaufort, 
daughter of the Earl of Somerset. There followed a 
successful wooing, and the lovers were at length married at 
the Church of St. Mary Overie in Southwark, now St. 
Saviour’s Cathedral. Henry VI. of England—that most 
misunderstood of monarchs—was born in Windsor Castle, 
and fifty years later in Windsor Castle was murdered. 

Henry VIII. was a great lover of Windsor, and here he 
hunted, feasted, and entertained on a scale of unparalleled 
magnificence. Philip of Spain, consort of Queen Mary, 
visited Windsor in 1554, and attempted to replace the 
Royal Arms of England with those of Spain, in which 
nefarious enterprise he was, happily, frustrated. At 
Windsor Queen Elizabeth pursued her studies under the 
tutelage of the learned Roger Ascham. Her proficiency 
has been attested by her instructor : 

I believe that, beside her perfect readiness in Latin, Italian, 
French, and Spanish, she readeth here now at Windsore more 
Greek every day than some Prebendaries of the Church doth 
read Latin in a whole weeke. And that which is most praise¬ 
worthy of all, within the walls of her Privie-Chamber she hath 
obteyned that excellence of learning to understand, speak, and 
write, both wittily with head and faire with band, as scarce one 
or two rare wittes in both the Universities have in many years 
reached unto. 

At the time of the Civil War the townsmen of Windsor 
threw in their lot with the Parliamentarians. And in 1647 
Charles I., after his broken fortunes in the field, returned 
to Windsor, where he was placed under the strictest 
surveillance. The next year he re-entered Windsor as an 
actual prisoner. After the execution of Charles the Castle 
was tenanted by the Lord Protector, who appears, for some 
reason not to be surmised, to have treated the fabric with 
every respect. After a few years of tyranny, oppression, 
and regnant hypocrisy, unmatched in the history of 
England, Windsor surrendered itself to the glitter and 
gaiety of the Restoration. Pepys and Evelyn have both 
given us characteristic impressions of Windsor life in the 
reign of Charles II., a sovereign who, whatever may have 
been his domestic shortcomings, has earned the imperish¬ 
able gratitude ot all lovers of English scenery by his 
planting of the Long Walk. In 1688, when James II. was 
King, the Wolsey chapel was wrecked by a mob of Protes¬ 
tant fanatics. 

George III. settled at Windsor, and devoted himself 
there to the life of a country gentleman, farming and 
breeding cattle and sheep. He was a diligent if somewhat 
uninstructed patron of the arts, and collected a magnificent 
library, which has since passed to the British Museum. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the volume is 
that on St. George’s Chapel, which, like the more famous 
Castle, has had a varied and eventful history. Here the 
body of Charles I. was interred. Wood’s “Athenae 
Oxoniensis” gives us a most interesting account of the 
burial: 

The King’s body was then brought from his bedchamber down 
into St. George’s Hall, whence, after a little stay, it was with a 
slow and solemn pace (much sorrow in harsh faces being then 
discernible), carried by gentlemen of quality in mourning. The 
noblemen in mourning also held up the pall, and the Governor, 
with several gentlemen, officers, and attendants, came after. It 
was then observed—as at such time as the King’s body was 
brought out from St. George’s Hall, the sky was serene and clear ; 
but presently it began to snow, and the snow fell so fast that by 
the time the corpse came to the west end of the Royal chapel 
the black velvet pall was all white (the colour of innocency), being 
thick covered over with snow. Tne Body being by the bearers 
set down near the place of burial, the Bishop of London stood 
ready, with the Service-book in his hands, to have performed his 
last duty to the King his master, according to the order and form 
of burial of the dead set forth in the Book of Common Prayer— 
which the Lords likewise desired ; but it would not be suffered 
by Col. Whichcot, the Governor of the Castle, by reason of the 
Directory, to which (said he) he and others were to be conformable. 
Thus went the white King to his grave, in the 48th year of his age, 
and 22nd year and 10th month of his reign. 

This volume may be commended to. all those who desire 
to acquaint themselves with the main facts in the history 
- of . England’s Royal borough. It is pleasantly illustrated- by 
Mr. Gebrg’e M. Hetoton: • . - . 
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A HALF-HOGGER 

The Shakespeare Problem Reslated. By G. G. Greenwood, 
M.P. (Lane, 21s. net.) 

Why do people get so angry when they write about Shake¬ 
speare and Bacon ? The controversialists are worse than 
the theologians, and with less excuse, because there are no 
politics in the question, and because the authorship of the 
plays and poems cannot affect by one jot or tittle their 
beauty and their significance. Yet these angry cats sit in 
the beautiful garden, and yowl and spit at each other till 
they destroy every human being’s pleasure in it with their 
din. One side is just as bad as the other, and we do not 
know who began it. Perhaps it is not their fault. There 
seems to be something in the question which infuriates the 
gentlest-mannered man that takes it up. Here is Mr. 
Greenwood. We have no doubt at all that Mr. Greenwood, 
in the House of Commons and the bosom of his family, is 
an enlightened, refined, sweet-tempered, and benevolent 
gentleman. Get him on to Shakespeare and Bacon, and 
he spits with the best of them. He actually stoops twice in 
one book to taunt a well-known opponent with his Semitic 
origin. 

Happy are those who, like the present writer, don’t care 
twopence which way they settle it—if they ever do. When 
the cats have left the garden we go and enjoy its beauties. 
At the same time, we have our own opinion, though we do 
not think it worth losing our temper or our manners for. 
And that opinion is not Mr. Greenwood’s. Mr. Greenwood 
is really a whole-hogger, a hard-shell Baconian ; but he is 
insidiously merciful enough to pose as a half-hogger till 
near the end of his book. What he means to do, and what 
he does (barring his rages) very well, is to set out the case 
against Shakespeare. It is a pretty strong case, of course ; 
it always was. But Mr. Greenwood adds nothing new to 
it. All he does is to collect everything that every one else 
has said on his side and pitch it all as strong as he can. 

The pity of it is that he pitches it all much too strong. 
Stratford, we know, was a dirty town and an illiterate 
town. Is there any authority for saying that it was any 
dirtier than the other towns from which our Elizabethan 
poets sprang? And as to the question of its illiteracy, Mr. 
Greenwood, in pouring scorn on the grammar-school, 
forgets that Henry VIII. had robbed the guild of its 
revenues, and that Edward VI. restored some of them. 
The result would naturally be that, while the older genera¬ 
tion was illiterate, the younger, coming at a time when 
education took a great stride forward in England, were 
much better taught. Shakespeare left school early (it is 
for Mr. Greenwood to prove, in defiance of tradition, that 
he never went to school at all), and was apprenticed to his 
father ; he came to London and held horses at the Theater. 
That does not prove that he did not make the best use of 
his time at school, that he did not continue to study as 
best he could at home, and contrive to go on learning 
when he came to London. “ Fancy William Shakspere 
a schoolmaster 1 ” says Mr. Greenwood somewhere. It is 
as easy to fancy him that as a butcher. He would 
not need much learning to teach boys the three 
R’s. Why should not that have been more congenial 
to him than killing calves ? And when we get 
him to London holding horses at the Theater, and 
taken on in time as a “ servitour,” Mr. Greenwood’s know¬ 
ledge of theatrical circumstance then and now leads him 
into a difficulty. He imagines that these arduous duties 
would take Shakespeare all his time, unaware apparently 
that plays were not acted every day, and that even actors 
have contrived to educate themselves under the far more 
strenuous conditions of the later stock companies on tour. 
It is all very well to put in sneers about “pale-faced 
students in Chattertonian garrets ; ” but that is not argu¬ 
ment. He might have been a red-faced student, like old 
Jonson himself, who certainly did not stop learning when 
he left school. 

It is difficult, of course, to see how the Stratford boy 
can have learned all that the author of the plays and 
pbfems kne'w. But, although Stratford was a dirty town, 


is it not really easier to imagine that William Shakspere 
(this is Mr. Greenwood’s spelling of the player's name; 
by Shakespeare or Shake-speare he means the author) did 
contrive to educate himself than it is to imagine that these 
plays were written by some great courtier who wished his 
name concealed, and that the secret was kept f And not 
only kept, but bolstered up by an elaborate series of 
lies, in which the publishers, the players, the authors, the 
polite world and everybody joined ? Granted that a 
courtier might probably wish to conceal the fact that 
he was writing for the public stage, why should he deny 
the poems ? Mr. Greenwood says that there is no evidence 
to connect William Shakspere the player with William 
Shakespeare the poet. But there is no evidence that they 
were different, and surely some remark upon the coinci¬ 
dence of names would have been made. And for further 
difficulties we refer the reader to Mr. Greenwood’s 
chapter xv., and invite him to remark the terrible tortures 
to which the plain meaning of words must be sub¬ 
jected in order to make them fit the theory. No; both 
sides have their difficulties, but surely the Baconian has 
the worst. 

We will add a selection from the notes we made in 
reading the book: 

P. 207.—“ Such was the 1 local gossip ’ about Shakspere 
forty-six years after his death —‘ a natural wit, without any 
art at all,’ a boon companion, and a hard drinker.” True ; 
but Ward’s remarks also contained the statement that “ he 
supplied the stage with two plays every year.” It is not 
fair to emphasise one part without the other. 

P. 212-3.—The same man could not have written “ The 
cloud-capp’d towers” and the verse on the tombstone. 
This is surely disproved by the plays themselves, in which 
the same man writes now above the heads of the philo¬ 
sophers and now right down to the groundlings. 

P. 214.—Mr. Greenwood objects to Malone’s mention of 
Shakespeare’s “ liberality.” His theory is that Shakspere 
was at once a drunkard and a miser. What Malone meant, 
of course, was breadth of mind, not lavisbness in gifts. 

P. 2i5.---It is unsafe to sneer at Downes, and the tradi¬ 
tion has nothing impossible about it. 

P. 295.—That booksellers put the name of a very popular 
playwright in the titles of plays they knew he did not write 
does not make that name a " convenient pseudonym ” for 
another author to adopt. 

P. 355.—We recommend Mr. Greenwood—and his 
authority Judge Stotsenburg—to study the edition of King 
Leir recently published for the Malone Society. 

P. 363.—Are we really to believe—on the authority of 
Judge Stotsenburg—that even Henslowe would enter as 
“ Perce of Exstone ” the play we know as King Richard II. ? 

P. 365.—Henslowe was not “ the leading theatre-manager 
in London.” Far from it But Mr. Greenwood has been 
trusting Judge Stotsenburg again. 

P. 386.—“ Starting with a state of ignorance in 1587 ” 
is to beg the question. Lord Penzance should have asked 
what Shakespeare had done with the ten years since he 
had (as it appears) left school. 

P; 386.—He did not “ take a leading part in the manage¬ 
ment and conduct of two theatres.” Which two ? 

P. 460.—Does Mr. Greenwood really think the hyphen 
in “ Cri-spinus ” is an allusion to the hyphen in Shake¬ 
speare ? Again, the arms of Crispinus are not in the least 
like Shakespeare’s, and Jonson would never have missed 
such a chance. 

P. 474.—We choose this as an instance of the word- 
torturing mentioned above. Jonson says, “Thou art a 
monument without a tomb.” Shakespeare, says Mr. Green¬ 
wood, had a tomb in Stratford Church. 

These, we are well aware, are but minor points. The main 
point is, as we have said, which, in the absence of evidence, 
is the more difficult hypothesis ? That a young man from 
the country, with a mind such as the plays prove their author 
to have had, should have found time and means to educate 
himself to the point to which modem criticism has proved 
him to have been educated ? Surely several of Samuel 
Smiles’s herrbes cohl'd match that. Or that a cbl&ljfer- 
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lawyer-soldier-philosopher-historian should have found 
time and inclination not only to write plays but to tinker 
plays, to hang about the common stage and botch up for 
the managers such old plays as wanted new dressings, should 
take as a pseudonym the name of a horse-boy turned stage¬ 
hand, and should continue to have his secret kept in that 
hot bed of gossip and canard , a theatre ? 

Following Mr. Greenwood, we have abstained from any 
mention of evidence from the quality and language of the 
plays themselves or the allusions they contain. What 
should Bacon know of coursing-matches on the Cotswolds ? 


THE FALL OF NEW FRANCE 

A History of the United States and its People. By Elroy 
McKendree Avery. Vol. IV. (Cleveland : Burrows 
Co.) 

The fourth volume of Mr. Avery’s extensive History is 
concerned with the final struggle between England and 
France for the dominion of North America, the memories 
of which are being revived by this summer’s celebra¬ 
tions at Quebec. Unlike the last, it deals with a period 
which is only less well known than the revolutionary 
epoch which succeeded, and to the student, at least, it 
will have little novelty or freshness. An illustration of 
the author’s thesis (contested to the last moment by 
the usually perspicacious Franklin) that “the American 
Revolution was in the blood” is provided by Governor 
Clinton’s unsuccessful struggle with the New York 
Assembly against the system of annual supplies—a 
struggle which terminated before the final phase of the 
racial contest began. Of this same Governor, Franklin tells 
how that, when asked for a loan of cannon on behalf of 
Pennsylvania, he at first “ refused peremptorily,” but under 
the influence of Madeira “ softened by degrees,” so that a 
promise of six guns increased “ after a few more bumpers ” 
to one of ten, “ and at length he very good-naturedly, 
conceded eighteen.” 

The second chapter contains a good survey of the 
position of the French and English in North America 
before the Seven Years’ War, and a description of their 
respective relations with the Indians. In 1754 Franklin 
pictorially embodied the position of the colonies in the 
Pennsylvania Gazette by a representation of them as dis¬ 
jointed fragments of a serpent’s body, subscribed with the 
device “ Join or die! ’’ (it is reproduced among the illus¬ 
trations) ; but his plan of union which was adopted by the 
Albany Congress of that year was rejected as having “ too 
much prerogative in it ” by the provincial assemblies, and 
in England “ was judged to have too much of the demo¬ 
cratic.” But union had been declared a necessity ; and, 
except in England, the importance of this was taken note 
of by all parties. 

That Canada was lost to France at least as much by the 
disunion and corruption of its Administration as by the 
prowess of its assailants appears abundantly from these 
pages. Vaudreuil, the Governor-General, was a man of no 
talent, and his malignant jealousy did its utmost to thwart 
the military genius of Montcalm. Worse than this was the 
power enjoyed by officials such as Bigot and Cadet, who 
cheated their King and starved his American province to 
make their private fortunes. Retribution overtook these 
men after the Peace, and they had to disgorge large sums; 
yet Cadet at least had enough left to purchase for himself 
a barony. 

The habilans were not enthusiastic on behalf of their old 
masters. Had it not been for the priests they might even 
have joined the invaders. As it was they were on the 
horns of a painful dilemma. If they submitted to the 
English their homes were burned by their own Govern¬ 
ment ; if they refused to come in they were subject to the 
same treatment from the enemy. 

The story of the great fight has been inimitably told by 
Park man. Montcalm and Wolfe are its undying heroes. 
The immense difficulties that the great Frenchman had to 
face, and his longing to have done with it all, are set forth 


in some detail by the American historian. In an epoch of 
Suffragitis it is amusing to read how the great soldier met 
the interference of the Governor-General’s lady by having 
the honour to tell her that “ women ought not to talk war,” 
though it is but fair to recall also how Madame Drucour 
not long before had pointed French cannons for the defence 
of Louisbourg. Montcalm’s fine defence of Ticonderoga 
(or Carillon) had covered him with glory before the Quebec 
campaign ; and it is somewhat disconcerting to be told 
that doubts have been cast upon the authenticity of the 
Carillon flag preserved in the Quebec seminary. However, 
our American historian is so touched by the Abbe Casgrain’s 
legend about it that he has not the heart to leave it out 

Mr. Avery has studied the Battle of Quebec on the spot, 
and with regard to Wolfe’s celebrated ascent of the Anse 
au Foulon agrees to the statement that it was “a boldly 
desperate rather than a physically difficult undertaking.” 
He denies that the Biitish General took undue risks. As 
to the needless precipitancy with which Montcalm has 
been charged, he inclines to the view that his tactics were 
dictated to him by the necessities of the situation. Gene¬ 
rally speaking, the assertion that Wolfe was better as a 
fighter than a strategist seems justifiable, though it is not a 
popular one to make. Since this volume was completed 
two additional contributions to the history of this period 
have been made by Mr. Julian Corbett and Dr. von Ruville. 
Had the author read “ England in the Seven Years’ War ” 
he would have seen reason to modify his repetition of the 
old story that Anson, as First Lord of the Admiralty, had 
to sign Pitt’s orders without reading them, and would have 
given Admiral Saunders his due share of the kudos of the 
Quebec expedition; whilst from Chatham’s German 
biographer he might have learned that Newcastle’s abilities 
as a statesman have been unduly belittled. Had he 
glanced at a map he would also have discovered that 
Cork is not “ on the west coast of Ireland." On another 
topographical point there seems to be some confusion. 
On p. 202 we are told that “ the way that led from Montreal 
to Quebec had been cut at Lake Ontario.” Presumably 
for Quebec should be substituted “ Fort Duquesne,” the 
reference being to the capture of Fort Frontenac. 

The penultimate chapter on the Cherokee War, in which 
the Southern Colonies were engaged whilst the main 
conflict of France and England was being waged, is of no 
very great interest. We can well believe that, as Mr. 
Avery naively remarks, 

The Cherokee warriors were not very sentimental when the 
tomahawk was red. 

Neither were the provincials. Apart from this chapter the 
volume is much less diffusive than its predecessor. It con¬ 
cludes with a summary of the highly romantic Pontiac War, 
in which the author wisely is content to follow Parkman : 

As a matter of justice to the reader of this chapter, I point the 
way to Parkman’s volumes. 

As a whole, the history is of more value for its illustra¬ 
tions than its text. The peculiar effluvium emanating 
from the paper is far from agreeable. There are several 
admirable maps and contemporary plans, and the coloured 
pictures include reproductions of Duplessis's portrait of 
Franklin (1782)—the only known copy—a portrait of Mont¬ 
calm (from a private photograph), and several representa¬ 
tions of British and French soldiers in the uniforms of the 
period. Among facsimiles of documents are the title-page 
of “ Poor Richard’s Almanack ” (from the only known 
copy) and the first page of the London Gazelle Extra¬ 
ordinary announcing the surrender of Quebec. Wolfe’s 
private correspondence has been largely drawn upon. It 
is not all of it strictly relevant; but his description of the 
kind of soldier he wished not to be is too piquant to 
escape quotation: 

Better be a savage of some use than a gentle, amorous puppy, 
obnoxious to all the world. One of the wildest of wild clans is a 
worthier being than a perfect Philanderer. 

On what occasion he gave utterance to the sentiment that 
he would rather have written certain lines of Gray than be 
the captor of Quebec is immaterial so long as he did 
say it. • 
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THE SUFFRAGIST AND THE 
SOCIALIST 

It is impossible to read Mr. Asquith’s remarks at the 
National Liberal Club last week without a feeling of 
amusement. Referring to the subject of the Education 
Bill, Mr. Asquith said that: 

If the Government did not push on the Bill to its further stages 
it was because they not only hoped but believed that there were 
at work pacifying and reconciling forces which .... might 
work out a solid and lasting settlement. 

We presume that “ the pacifying and reconciling forces ” 
to which Mr. Asquith refers must be the surrender and 
complete “climb down” of the Government which has 
taken place in consequence of the thorough kicking which 
they have received over both their monstrous Education 
Bills. Certainly the Church has not budged an inch from her 
position, and is not going to. Mr. Asquith went on to his 
precious Licensing Bill, with which he still professes to be 
delighted. He regards it, we gather, as “ an asset.” Well, 
4d. in the pound is an asset of sorts. If Mr. Asquith is 
satisfied with the effects produced in the country by his 
foolish Bill, those who are opposed to his policy will not 
grudge him the innocent pleasure of that satisfaction. In 
just the same way Socialists are always gloating over the 
“enormous progress that Socialism is making in the 
country,” in spite of the fact that they could muster only 
276 votes out of 10,681 at Manchester the other day, and in 
spite of the fact that their cause is so discredited that even 
their own newspapers write in this strain : 

There is evidently a great slump in the election enthusiasm of 
the moment. Less than half of the cost of the Dewsbury and 
Montrose bye-election outlay has been raised. Unless, there¬ 
fore, the branches make up and recuperate the fund the fighting 
power of the party will be seriously crippled. 

We learn from our contemporary the Pall Mall Gazette, 
which has lately been doing good work in exposing the 
‘fallacies and follies of Socialism, that the Social Democratic 
party has for months been appealing for 20,000 shillings 
for its campaign fund, and that only just over a quarter of 
the amount has been raised. This would not be our idea 
of “ making enormous progress in the country; ” but 
different people look at things from different points of 
view, and we have never met a Socialist yet who has not 
assured us that the advent of Socialism was “ only a matter 
of time.” The same phenomenon is found in the case of 
the Suffragettes. Wherever they go they arouse scorn and 
contempt and hostility, no less among women than among 
men. The police have had on many occasions a hard task 
to protect them from the anger of the crowd. During the 
recent bye-election in Shropshire a party of them who 
attempted to interrupt a meeting were, without ceremony, 
then and there subjected to the old-fashioned form of 
nursery discipline, which is, in our opinion, exactly what 
is most suitable for them. And yet, according to their own 
account, their cause is in a most flourishing condition, and 
their peregrinations through the country have been one 
long triumphal progress. There is, of course, a certain 
similarity between the sound which is produced by 
clapping the hands for applause and the sound which 
accompanies what is generally described as “ a good 
spanki.ig.” But it is unusual for the victim of the spanking 
to be deceived into thinking that he or she is being made 
the object of a favourable demonstration. When lovely 
woman stoops to the folly of becoming a Suffragette there 
is apparently no limit to her powers of self-deception. 

We of course recognise the difference between the 
Suffragettes who represent the rowdy, bell-ringing, meeting- 
breaking-up element and the other female Suffragists who 
desire to attain their ends by constitutional means. We 
have no sympathy with the object of these latter, 
but we can at least congratulate them on the fact that 
they have somewhat tardily and half-heartedly dis¬ 
associated themselves from their less reputable sisters. 
It must here be observed parenthetically that at the 
meeting at the Albert Hall which took place after the 


procession Lady Henry Somerset, one of the leaders of 
the Suffragist movement, publicly admitted that she 
approved of the methods of the Suffragettes and sympa¬ 
thised with them. So that it is abundantly clear that, what¬ 
ever may be said in other individual cases, Lady Henry 
Somerset is, on her own confession, absolutely unfitted to 
have a vote. No person who approves of and sympathises 
with riotous breaches of the peace and vulgar rowdiness is 
fitted to have a vote. We are not surprised at Lady Henry’s 
sentiments ; they are precisely what we would expect from 
her, and we are grateful to her for thus frankly demon¬ 
strating to the whole world that a woman may be what is 
called a great lady, possessed of much wealth and pro¬ 
perty, and devoting most of her life to “good Works,” and 
yet by reason of her feminine mind be utterly unfitted to 
be trusted with the power to assist in making the laws of 
the country. It would be impossible to find a better 
object-lesson than that which is provided by Lady Henry 
Somerset, for precisely the reason that she has almost 
everything which should qualify a person for the vote. 
She is a lady of superior education and intelligence ; she 
has spent most of her life in endeavouring, according to her 
rather limited lights, to benefit other people less fortunate 
than herself; she possesses, moreover, a stake in the country 
in the shape of large property. Why, then, should she not 
have a vote while her coachman and her gardener have 
votes ? The answer is simply: because she is a woman. 
It is a good and sufficient reason, and it will be observed 
that Lady Henry Somerset cannot open her mouth at a 
public meeting without abundantly justifying that ancient 
and wise provision of the law which debars women from 
the franchise. 

However, the bulk of the Suffragists do not approve 
of and sympathise with the methods of the Suffragettes ; 
at any rate they are sufficiently well advised not to say so 
publicly—and on this we may heartily congratulate them. 
Still, some of their methods are not very creditable. For 
instance, on the morning of June 13th there appeared in 
the Standard a letter signed “ Caroline E. W. H. Gordon,” 
in which Mrs. (or Miss) Gordon protested against the 
inscription on one of the banners of the Suffragist demon¬ 
stration of the names of her great-aunt, Miss Caroline 
Herschel, and Mrs. Somerville, with whom she was 
personally acquainted : 

To think of the names of two such noble women being paraded 
through London in such a cause is very bitter to all who love and 
revere their memories. 

So writes Mrs. Gordon. We cordially agree with her that 
it is an outrageous thing that a body of no doubt well- 
meaning people, who are regarded by most sane men and 
women as more or less mischievous cranks, should have 
the effrontery to write on their ridiculous banners the 
names of dead women who would have heartily disapproved 
of and condemned their propaganda. It is doubly out¬ 
rageous when this is done in spite of and in direct defiance 
of the wishes of the surviving relatives and friends of such 
wemen ; and what rhyme or reason have they for parading 
the names of Angelica Kauffmann, Mrs. Siddons, Jenny 
Lind, and other distinguished women ? We think it 
exceedingly improbable that these gifted ladies would have 
cared to make themselves look ridiculous by walking about 
the streets with banners, to an accompaniment of jests and 
laughter from a mildly-amused crowd. The female 
Suffragists who organised the “ great demonstration ” last 
Saturday are, we gladly admit, free from the blatant 
vulgarity and rowdyism of the more militant Suffragettes, 
but they are sadly lacking in sense of humour and sense of 
decorum. No doubt we shall be assured by their supporters 
and victims that last Saturday’s “great demonstration ” is a 
conclusive proof that the cause of Women’s Suffrage is 
making “ enormous progress in the country.” As a matter of 
fact it proves nothing at all. It is a perfectly simple thing for 
any band of cranks in this country to get up an agitatirn 
about any mortal thing, and if they are prepared to make 
sufficient noise and to spend a certain amount of money 
they are certain to attract a great deal of notice. Any one 
who wished to start a Society for the Preventiopof Cruelty tq 
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Shrimps, and to make the prevention of cruelty to shrimps 
a burning question of the day, would have an easy task. 
If he did not grudge the expense he could easily organise 
a demonstration and obtain the services of several hundred 
charming young ladies, dressed in appropriate costumes, 
to carry banners with inscriptions setting forth the brutality 
and heartlessness of mankind towards shrimps. There is 
no doubt that any such demonstration would be widely 
noticed in the papers, and that large crowds of curious 
people would hock to witness it. But it would prove 
absolutely nothing. There is no sign whatever that 
any serious change has taken place in the opinion of 
the people of this country, male and female, as 
to the advisability of giving votes to women. The 
country is dead against it, as it always has been, 
and, we. trust, always will be. At present, unfortunately, 
the leading organs of public opinion seem to be unable to 
pluck up the courage to say what nearly every one thinks. 
They are waiting apparently to see which way the cat is 
going to jump, and in the meanwhile they are afraid to 
commit themselves. A notable exception to this silly and 
feeble-minded state of opinion is supplied by the Standard, 
which is perhaps the most ably edited of our London daily 
papers. The Standard has recently made up its mind 
against Woman’s Suffrage, and is not afraid to say so. The 
Academy, of course, made up its mind on the point a long 
while ago, and it has no intention of changing it. We are 
convinced that in making our protest against the Women’s 
Suffrage movement we are supported by all that is best and 
sanest of the opinion of the women of this country. 
Englishwomen are the finest women in the world—the most 
beautiful, the sweetest, the most virtuous, the kindest, and 
withal the most level-headed—and they don’t want to vote 
or to descend from their pedestals into the sordid arena of 
politics. All the talk about the progress of the move¬ 
ment for Women’s Suffrage is pure bluff; it is like the 
bluff of the Socialists, who can’t raise a few hundred pounds 
for their election expenses, and it is like the bluff of 
Mr. Asquith, whose Licensing Bill has made it almost 
impossible for a Liberal to hold even a “ safe seat ” any¬ 
where except in Scotland, which is not affected by the 
Bill. Bluff is, unfortunately, a very important factor in 
American politics; but in England we have, broadly 
speaking, never been bullied or imposed on by it. 

There is one significant feature of Saturday’s demonstra¬ 
tion which must be insisted on again and again. It is the 
open alliance which exists between these misguided women 
and the Socialists. The demonstration was quite as much 
a Socialist demonstration as a Suffragist demonstration. 
The route of the procession was lined with Socialists, a 
bodyguard of Socialists followed the demonstrators, and 
any attempt on the part of the casual looker-on to criticise 
or express disapproval was drowned by Socialist 
cheers. The proceedings ended, cynically enough, 
with the singing of “ God save the King; ” but during 
the whole course of the march the Socialists sang 
“ The Scarlet Banner ” and the “ Marseillaise,” and 
gave repeated cheers for “ the Social Revolution/’ 
Many of the most prominent women who took part in the 
procession are rank Socialists at heart, though most of them 
find it more convenient to call themselves “ Liberals.” The 
whole movement for giving votes to women is rooted in 
Socialism, in Atheism, in Revolution, and in brazen defiance 
of the laws of Nature and the laws of God. Most of the 
rank and file of the women who have been seduced into 
taking part in it are innocent enough ; they have not the 
least idea of the deadly significance of their action. They 
are dupes and victims. A great many of them doubtless 
simply joined the procession “ for the fun of the thing,” 
and from a harmless and natural feminine desire to attract 
the attention of men. But behind and within the move¬ 
ment are revolution, anarchy, and disloyalty. It is our firm 
belief—and it will take a great many carefully-organised 
“great demonstrations” to alter that belief—that the 
character of the English people has not changed. Let the 
Socialists and the Suffragists, male and female, rage never so 
londly, the people of England will have none of them. I 


“SAD HAPPY RACE” 

I must say at once that in treating of the actor and of 
certain matters pertaining thereto I have no intention of 
falling into the pit that Mr. Upton Sinclair digged for him¬ 
self. This ingenuous American, it will be remembered, 
desiring to call attention to the wretched and horrible 
condition of the people who work in Packingtown, 
Chicago, Ill., U.S.A., wrote a book called “ The Jungle.” 
Per accidens, and in addition to his denunciation of the 
shocking conditions under which labour putrified and died 
in the service of the Tinned Meat Magnates, he described 
the nauseous and disgusting manner in which nauseous 
and disgusting food was prepared for the market; and 
the result was exactly that which might have been 
expected. We, his readers, were prepared to hear all 
about the misfortunes and miseries of the poor Sclav, and 
the unhappy Swede, and the down-trodden labourer, 
generally with perfect equanimity. In our own happy 
land there are workpeople who are perhaps not quite so 
comfortable as they would like to be, who are forced to live 
in poisonous slum-settlements and to pursue trades which 
mean degradation and early death ; and so we were ready to 
suppose that something of the same kind might happen in 
America. Still, one can always fall back on Providence 
and Smiles and the Blessings of Civilisation ; and if the 
worst come to the worst it is usually safe to say that the 
author must be guilty of gross exaggeration. It is quite 
strange how we all hate to be told the plain hard truth 
about anything. I remember the late Dr. Traill, an amiable 
man, and in many ways an excellent critic, being intensely 
irritated by a book called “ Tales of Mean Streets.” This 
book merely said quite gently, using grey when scarlet 
would have been permissible, that the great majority of 
the London poor live under horrible and barbarous and 
soul-destroying conditions. I think Dr. Traill must have 
known in his heart that this was true ; but he hated to be 
told this truth. 

But Mr. Sinclair made, as I say, the great blunder. Any 
little notice that his book might have brought to the poor 
folk of Packingtown was nullified once and for all by the 
larger matter of our own stomachs. Any horror that we 
might have had to bestow on the fate of the characters was 
swallowed up in the more important question, “ Have we 
eaten tinned rat—and other things—for luncheon ? ” And 
there was an end of Mr. Sinclair’s fair design. 

I am not going to share his fate if I can help it. I am 
perfectly well aware that my readers do not care two straws 
whether actors are humbugged, swindled, “ done down,” 
bullied by vague threats into silence and submission ; and 
to the general public it is of course a matter of complete 
indifference whether certain theatres offer the player the 
handsome choice between death by typhoid, pneumonia, 
or electrocution. Between four and five years ago, at the 
Borough Theatre, Stratford, I had the pleasure of seeing 
an actor surrounded by blue flames, and our electrician 
assured him that he had had a narrow escape. These 
trifles are nothing in themselves to the public ; and 
if I dwell upon them, and on others like them, it is 
because I wish to point a moral. The moral is that the 
miseries of the artist are likely to be reflected directly or 
indirectly in his art: and I hope the deduction is clear. 
If acting is, in the main, an uncomfortable, precarious, 
underpaid, ill-treated, sweated business, then the best 
people will be kept out of it, and consequently the 
performances will suffer, and therefore the public will miss 
several laughsandagoniesthatmore competent players could 
have given them. Moreover—and this touches Londoners 
nearly—if from one reason or another the provincial theatres 
do not afford a good school, then London acting will 
deteriorate, and cultured, wealthy, and intelligent audiences 
will be brought within measurable distance of boredom. I 
am sure everybody will agree with me that this would be 
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a dreadful catastrophe; and I want to make people see 
that it must be averted at any cost—even if actors have to 
be conceded some of the privileges and immunities of 
bricklayers and chimney-sweeps. If you engage a sweep 
to exercise his art on three chimneys for eighteen-pence, 
and then put it to him that he might be a good chap and do 
the kitchen chimney as well “ to oblige ” (and for nothing), 
the man would jeer and depart. You do not say that you 
will send round a circular to every householder in the 
parish pointing out that he is “ a troublesome sweep to have 
in the house ; ” and if you did, he would still jeer. In 
analogous circumstances the actor would tremble and 
obey. 

I see that my subject is being developed by the way of 
digression ; but I do not know that this is of much con¬ 
sequence. However, an effort to keep on the straight line 
of thought shall be made ; and, to begin at the very begin¬ 
ning, one wonders whether acting is an art at all—even in 
its highest manifestation—in the work, for example, of 
Kean the First. For my part I cannot think that even the 
impersonations of such a man as Kean could have deserved 
the title of art in its true sense—unless he who reads the 
poem beautifully is as great an artist as the poet who wrote 
it. This surely were an intolerable conclusion ; the maker 
must stand on a more exalted plane than the interpreter ; 
and Bach must be for ever higher, even immeasurably 
higher, than the most skilled player of his fugues. And so 
the play and the playwright—if one be real art and the 
other a true artist—must always be far above the players. 
Indeed there is a sense (Lamb has pointed this out in speaking 
of King Lear) in which the great play meditated on is a far 
finer thing than the play seen, as naiura naturans is greater 
than natura naiurata. The play acted has gained in 
distinctness, but it has parted with a whole heaven of 
suggestion and of mystery. 

It seems, then, that acting, even of the best, is not in the 
highest of all senses an art—for the reasons given, and for 
other reasons tuo, I think. Many people, in denying the 
title of art to the player’s business, have alleged its fleeting, 
impermanent, fluid nature; the curtain falls, and only 
memories remain. I was urging this argument once to an 
actor, and he gravelled me by asking what title I should 
give to a painter whose work was splendid but faded out 
of sight in a few seconds. I should have answered that an 
analogy to a thing non-existent and inconceivable did not 
apply, and, further, that, even admitting the possibility of 
such a transient art of painting, the analogy was bad. The 
actor never shows us a complete picture ; he does a series 
of lightning sketches, each disappearing to give place to 
another ; there is no total and simultaneous impression. 
The circle is barely suggested by a succession of segments; 
it is never lolus and teres. 

Acting, then, may be considered as an artistic craft, and 
it so far partakes of the artistic matter that in its high 
grades the faculty for it must be innate; no lessons, no 
experience, will make a great actor out of a man who lacks 
the inborn gift Conversely the great actors will rise from 
the darkest and foulest pits of evil circumstance; they will 
surge up out of tenth-rate melodrama companies and out 
of a Dramatic Academy. Of these we do not presume to 
treat in this place ; our business is rather with the clever 
and competent craftsman, the man who is always to be 
relied on for “ a good show,” for an intelligent and lively 
demonstration of the character that he represents. This 
is the sort of actor whom circumstances can produce 
or exterminate. At present circumstances seem to be 
exterminating him ; and I have pointed out that his 
absence will affect the theatre-going public. Not very 
long ago there was a Shakesperean production at a well- 
known theatre, and more than one critic remarked that, 
with very few exceptions, the whole company seemed ill 
at ease in Shakespeare, and more especially in the spe iking 
of blank verse. In an orchestra I am told that it is most 
desirable for all the instruments, without exception, to be 
played in time and in tune. However good the leader 
may be, the whole effect is said to be deplorable if the 
other violins are uncertain, the flutes flat, the trombones 


sharp, and the bassoon-players just beginning to learn their 
business. Perhaps something remotely analogous to this 
state of things may sometimes be found on the boards of 
very creditable theatres. 

And here, by the way, is one of the great causes of the 
ordinary competent actor’s decline. If it is believed that 
people go to see one man or one woman, or perhaps a man 
and a woman together, and that it doesn’t matter how the 
other parts are played, then evidently it will not be worth 
while paying good wages to good actors, and by conse¬ 
quence good actors will starve and die out The logical 
end of this system would be for one or two players to give 
the whole play between them to the accompaniment of 
splendid revolving scenery. At intervals richly-clad supers 
at 2s. a night would rush on and do something brisk and 
exciting while the stars rested their voices. If the public 
wish for such a state of things there is nothing more to be 
said ; but if they want to see a play played as a whole, 
then competent players must be engaged down to the 
smallest parts. The small-part actor is a negative but 
necessary person ; he cannot, save in rare circumstances, 
do any good either to the play or to himself, and in nine 
cases out of ten the audience is not consciously aware of 
his existence. Yet he is a part of the picture, and though 
he may do no good by his competence, he can do an 
infinite deal of harm by his incompetence ; he can be the 
one false note in the harmony, ruining the whole effect. 
Well, if this average actor-man that we are discussing is 
to be kept in existence, his life must be made tolerable and 
(under our present commercial dispensation) he must be 
paid decent wages. 

I am afraid that no efforts, but merely time and circum¬ 
stance, can do anything to mend one of the greatest evils 
in the matter of the stage. So long as hundreds of pro¬ 
vincial towns prefer absurd blood-and-thunder “dramas” 
to decent plays, ancient and modern, so long will thousands 
of actors be trained in a very bad school, in a rubbishy 
method of enacting rubbish. There is no help, I say, for 
this. So long as melodrama pays, so long will it be pro¬ 
duced ; so long will the players be taught to practise a 
series of absurd conventions found to be effectual in 
“ getting rounds.” Only at rare intervals can a competent 
recruit be gained from such a field as this ; only a strong 
man can go through a course of undiluted blood and remain 
unaffected by it. But other woes are not beyond remedy— 
if only the players will look to it. Take, for example, the 
ordinary touring contract. You have an interview with 
the manager, and he tells you that the tour will be one of 
twelve weeks. On this consideration, amongst others, you 
name the salary you require, and later a list of the towns 
to be visited is given you with your contract There is, 
then, a convention on both sides that you are to be in 
receipt of so much a week for three months, and you 
pretend to believe that this is so. But you know very well 
that it is not so. Your contract will be found to be 
terminable at a fortnight’s notice on either side ; you are 
not engaged for three months at all, but for a fortnight, 
with a fortnightly option of renewal and a fortnightly 
liability to dismissal. Fair to both parties ? It is nothing 
of the kind. I know of two cases in which actors, for one 
reason or another, gave the notice in question. In the first 
case the actor was told to go, and never to dream of apply¬ 
ing to that management for another engagement; in the 
second the manager told the player (a beginner) that if he 
persisted he would be posted in managerial circles and his 
career ruined. But what happens when the case is 
reversed—when the manager gives notice to the actor? 
Well, the latter goes home and starves, or gets another 
engagement, as the case may be. In fairness he ought to 
be able to say to his manager: “ If you persist I 
shall denounce you to the Actors’ Union, and no decent 
actor will work for you.” The manager would be 
vastly amused. There is an Actors’ Union—.with a 
membership of eight hundred or thereabouts. Actors tell 
me that they are artists, and as such they do not care to be 
classed with low, common working-men ; so they stay out¬ 
side their Union. When the low fellows in question work 
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overtime they get extra pay, and, I think, on an advanced 
scale ; the proud artist does his overtime—or matinee — 
usually for nothing, rarely for half-pay. It is not at all 
uncommon for a whole company, who have been engaged 
for a nominal three months, who have rehearsed, gratis, 
for a fortnight, to see “ the notice ” go up at the end of six 
weeks, which means that the management has robbed 
them of a month’s pay. It is not at all uncommon for the 
stroller to be confronted with an announcement that “ the 
date ot November ist-7th has not yet been filled in ”—which 
signifies the docking of a week’s wages, in spite of the 
fact that the tour-list contained the line : “ November 1st 

. T. R., Mudflat.” This practice, I believe, is 

illegal, and the salary in question would be recoverable at 
law ; but of what use is the law to the actor ? He may 
win his case and secure his pound or two, and be regarded 
ever after as “ a troublesome man to have in a theatre.” 
It is not to be wondered at that he grumbles in his dressing- 
room and does nothing. Still, of course he has the comfort 
of knowing that he is an Artist, not a working-man ; so he 
stays outside the Union. And all this, as I have said, does 
not tend to attract the average capable man into the pro¬ 
fession ; and by remote consequence when Shakespeare 
is produced at a big London theatre the performance is a 
duologue—sometimes even a monologue. 

And there is another cause that leads to this melancholy 
end : that is, the practice of putting raw beginners and 
moneyed boobies into small parts, and sometimes, one is 
afraid, into quite considerable parts. Naturally the result 
is ruinous ; the booby spoils his part and does his best to 
spoil the whole play, and all the while he is keeping a man 
of experience out of a living. In Utopia managers will 
agree together that this practice shall cease ; in London it 
will continue and performances will get more ragged and 
incompetent, and the good craftsman will become scarcer, 
till the general public signifies in some way or another that 
it is displeased with the result. There are many reasons 
why the music-halls flourish at the theatres’ expense, and 
perhaps one of them is that the music-hall “ artistes,” with 
few exceptions, know their business. An evening at a good 
“ hall ” does not mean “ Mr. Blank and Miss Dash, sup¬ 
ported by a large company of Idiots and Incompetents.” 
I have heard of a manager who was very proud of a Wall 
which was made of Real Bricks; it would be better to 
boast of a company composed of Real Actors. 

Players, in spite of their miseries and misfortunes, are 
in the main good-tempered folk ; they grumble and bear 
it if they cannot always grin and bear it. So it is only 
fitting that the recital of a few of their woes should end 
on a more cheerful note. I have been waiting for the last 
few weeks for a certain article in the daily or weekly Press— 
and that article is the fit eulogy of Mr. F. R. Benson’s 
company from the pen of some competent Bensonian 
veteran. The article has not appeared—or, at any 
rate, I have not seen it—and so I make bold here 
to consecrate a little space to the man who has done 
more for the craft of acting than all other managers 
pot together. The other managers—one does not blame 
them—are not in the business “ for their health ; ” they are 
more or less obedient to the maxim endorsed by that great 
literary authority Mr. Arnold Bennett— Money Talks; and 
many of them have well deserved the success that they 
have attained in the commercial order. But for the last 
twenty-five years Mr. Benson has both preached and 
practised the better gospel of the craft for the craft’s sake ; 
at one time and another he has produced almost all the 
plays of Shakespeare, and with but slender means he has 
surpassed the West-end managers in accuracy and historical 
knowledge, if not in material splendours and in “ real 
velvet” at twenty-five shillings a yard. I once heard a 
dialogue between the antiquarian adviser of a fashionable 
theatre and an old Bensonian, the latter being not only an 
actor, but a sound authority on heraldry and costume. The 
antiquary was scoffing at the idea of Mr. Benson producing 
a certain piece which this person had decorated and 
costumed in town. “ How can Benson dress such a play?” 


said the antiquary. “ He will dress it in the costume of 
the period,” answered the old Bensonian—“ not in dresses 
fifty years after date, like yours.” 

But Mr. Benson has excelled in more important paths 
than these. He has just celebrated the twenty-fifth birth¬ 
day of his company, and he may reflect with pleasure on 
the fact that during all this time he has kept the best 
possible school of acting that England has possessed, or is 
likely to possess. I have heard that somewhere in 
London there is an “ Academy ” of Acting—a place 
with professors and lectures and such apparatus, a 
place where well-to-do beginners can be coached 
in a special part, taught to “parrot” Hamlet (let us 
say) for thirty shillings a week; a procedure which 
saves the touring manager money, and is of course greatly 
to the benefit to the whole profession. Mr. Benson has 
not such high pretensions ; he does not profess to turn out 
dramatic geniuses to order, and when I had the honour of 
entering his company he had neither lectures nor 
professors. But the man who started his career with Mr. 
Benson in the old days learned the craft in the only possible 
way : he began at the bottom, he “ walked on ” for about a 
year, he was entrusted with a line or two, he was given a 
small part, he was given a larger part, as his ability and 
readiness deserved. A clever young fellow at special 
seasons, such as the Stratford Celebration, might be called 
on to play (say) twelve minor and varying parts 
in the course of a week; it is scarcely necessary to 
compare such a school as this with the work of 
“ Academies,” with the three or four parts in the year that 
the young actor has the chance of playing in the ordinary 
run of the profession. And not only is such a diverse 
experience of the utmost—of incalculable—value in the 
formation of a sound, well-trained actor ; but the method 
employed was (and I have no doubt is) whole heavens 
above the ordinary stage-management to which the 
beginner is usually subjected. Under the system to which 
I have alluded—the system of “ Mr. Blank and Miss Dash, 
supported by a large company of Idiots and Incompe¬ 
tents ”—it is a question of drilling inexperienced people 
into automata ; their speech is measured, their gestures 
are measured, their stations on the stage are chalked out for 
them. Indeed, this is the only way, when Thirty Shillings 
is doing the work of Five Pounds. But Mr. Benson, who 
has the passion of Shakespeare, expects his company to 
cherish something of the same ardour in their breasts, to 
think for themselves, to watch the work of their elders, 
to bring something of the freedom of Nature and of life 
on to the boards, to be men and women, not things 
that have been wound up by the puppet showman, 
that can always be depended to be on a certain 
square at a certain moment, and to waggle the little 
finger of the left hand according to careful instruc¬ 
tions at a given cue. There is no company where the 
necessary technique is so thoroughly taught; but it is a 
technique of general principles and of general application, 
and no matter of a certain gesture or a certain tone pre¬ 
scribed without reason given for a certain line, and repeated 
mechanically without feeling and without intelligence. 
Before I knew anything about the stage I met an actor who 
spoke with authority; he had played (I think) one part for 
five years in Charley’s Aunt. “ The Bensonians,” he said, 
“ are capital fellows and good athletes, but they can’t act.” 
I believe that it is only necessary to think of certain names 
now honoured on our London boards to decide that this 
gentleman was an Ass. 

For my part I wish to take leave of Mr. F. R. Benson 
and of his company in the words of The Ingenious 
Gentleman, Don Quixote of La Mancha : 

“ God speed you, good people ; keep your festival, and 
remember, if you demand of me ought wherein I can 
render you a service, I will do it gladly and willingly, for 
from a child I was fond of the play, and in my youth a 
keen lover of the actor’s art.” 

Arthur Machen. 
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REPRINT FROM “THE NATION" 

Possibly the simplest criticism of Mr. John Galsworthy’s 
new book, “ A Commentary ” (Grant Richards), is contained 
in the title of the present article. Mr. Galsworthy has for 
some time past been supplying The Nation, which is a six¬ 
penny weekly Liberal review, with brief fictional sketches of 
a character presumed to be acceptable to the Liberal mind. 
When one looks closely into these sketches as reprinted in 
the volume before us one is appalled. For Mr. Galsworthy’s 
book makes it quite plain that the Liberal mind is a sour, 
dour, superior affair, full of kinks and ill-disposed to 
mankind at large. We find Mr. Galsworthy writing here 
in the harshest, most strident, and most exaggerated manner 
about matters which he himself admits that he does not 
understand. We find him posing as a helper of the poor 
and as a sympathiser with the pains of life. Yet all the 
time one feels that his sentiments are of a bitter and 
almost brutal kind, and that if the saviours of the 
poor are to come out of the ranks of the John 
Galsworthys of this world, heaven must help the poor. 
Mr. Galsworthy writes himself down as being utterly devoid 
of charity. Such lack, of course, is common among rabid 
Liberals, and Mr. Galsworthy has had to write to please them; 
for we will never believe that any man who trails a pen can 
mean in his heart what Mr. Galsworthy professes to mean. 
If it were the poor alone whom Mr. Galsworthy hated one 
might forgive him a great deal, because though unbecoming 
in a polite writer hatred of the poor is a quite common human 
Liberal feeling. But Mr. Galsworthy hates the middle 
classes and he hates the upper classes. That is to say, he 
hates, or professes to hate, mankind in the English lump. 
If you are happy in whatever walk of life you happen to 
have been placed Mr. Galsworthy has a profound contempt 
for you. If you are unfortunate or unhappy Mr. Gals¬ 
worthy is equally contemptuous. The men and women on 
the British part of this footstool are entirely loathsome 
objects in the proud Liberal eye of Mr. Galsworthy. The 
poor man of Mr. Galsworthy is a loose-lipped, weak- 
chinned, knock-kneed, hopeless, battered, inept wastrel, or 
a beery, leery, hog-voiced wife-beater. Mr. Galsworthy’s 
poor women have either to be sheltered from their 
husbands through the kind intervention of Mr. Galsworthy, 
or they are wicked trulls who ruin their husbands’ 
lives. Mr. Galsworthy’s middle-class man and woman 
happen to love one another and to love their chil¬ 
dren. For most people this would be sufficient ; 
but it is not good enough for Mr. Galsworthy. He 
fleers and jeers at the ordinary decent life that a man 
and his wife may lead in London, without so much as 
making the smallest sugeestion as to how they are to better 
it, or as to what kind of life he would have them lead. 
Probably because the man does not concern himself in the 
pragmatical visitation of the homes of wife-beaters, and 
because the woman does not array herself in gaudy scarves 
and whoop round the town on Suffragist wagonettes, they 
are persons to be contemned from the high, Galsworthian 
Liberal point of view. Anyway Mr. Galsworthy cannot 
say an assuring word for them, and he is angry at their 
happiness. Then for the woman of fashion he has a savage 
dislike, which might appear to have been instilled into him 
at a Socialist Sunday-school. Here is Mr. Galsworthy’s 
way with the woman of fashion : 

Resented while you gathered being; brought into the world 
with the most distinguished skill; remembered by your mother 
when the whim came to her ; taught to believe that life consists 
in caring for your clean, well-nourished body, and your manner 
that nothing usual can disturb ; taught to regard society as the 
little ring of men and women that you see, and to feel your only 
business is to know the next thing that you want and get it given 
you —You have never had a chance I 

You take commands from no other creature; your heart gives 
you your commands, forms your desires, your wishes, your 
opinions, and passes them between your lips. From your heart 
well up the springs that feed the river of your conduct; but your 
heart is a stagnant pool that has never seen the sun. Each year 
when April comes, and the earth smells new, you have an odd 
aching underneath your corsets. What is it for ? You have a 
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husband, or a lover, or both, or neither, whichever suits you best; 
you have children, or could have them if you wished for them ; 
you are fed at stated intervals with food and wine ; you have all 
you want of country life and country sports ; you have the theatre 
and the opera, books, music, and religion 1 From the top of the 
plume, torn from a dying bird, or the flowers, made at an insuffi¬ 
cient wage, that decorate your head to the sole of the shoe that 
cramps your foot you are decked out with solemn care; a year of 
labour has been sewn into your garments, and forged into your 
rings—-you are a breathing triumph ! 

You live in the centre of the centre of the world; if you wish 
you can have access to everything that has been thought since 
the world of thought began ; if you wish you can see everything 
that has ever been produced, for you can travel where you like ; 
you are within reach of Nature’s grandest forms, and the most 
perfect works of art. You can hear the last word that is said of 
everything, if you wish. When you do wish, the latest tastes are 
servants of your palate, the latest scents attend your nose —You 
have never had a chance. 

This is the merest, shallowest, and most hackneyed kind 
of nonsense, written brainlessly and without understand¬ 
ing, and full of the falsehood of extremity. Yet it is 
characteristic of Mr. Galsworthy that he commits him¬ 
self in this way on almost every page of his book. In 
point of fact, he has no outlook upon life that may be said 
to be his own. He sees his costermonger and his peeress 
through the spectacles of the countless malcontents who 
have screamed before him in obscure journals with a 
purpose. It is the cant of these journals that the lower 
orders are utterly debased and the upper classes utterly 
worthless and depraved. 

If we are to believe such prints, the only righteous 
people on the earth wear red ties and floppy costumes, 
and get together a precarious livelihood by contributing to 
The Nation and the Daily News. All other English people 
whatsoever are outside the pale. Their loves are wrong, 
their hatreds are wrong, their ambitions are wrong, their 
comfort is wrong, their religion is wrong, and they really 
have no business to be alive. Mr. Galsworthy is con¬ 
stitutionally incapable of comprehending goodness and 
happiness. He is incapable, too, of perceiving that the 
ultimate management of mankind is really not his 
affair. He puts before you a miserable, anaemic, 
downtrodden woman, whose husband beats her religiously 
every Saturday. These beatings the good woman 
takes complacently and without protest. If Mr. Gals¬ 
worthy knew anything about wife-beating he would 
make his woman fight. We doubt whether wife-beating 
in the sense that Mr. Galsworthy would have us think of 
it ever existed at all. Any policeman or any magistrate 
could tell him that the women who get beaten are not with¬ 
out talons and china-throwing ability of their own, and that 
still less are they without tongues and evil tempers. But 
if Mr. Galsworthy had ventured on the six-of-one-and-half- 
a-dozen-of-the-otherview he would not be properly harrow¬ 
ing up the feelings of Liberal readers. The law has suitable 
stripes for the wife-beater. It is a libel on the unblessed 
man, howsoever degraded, to suggest that he has no 
bowels, and it is most certainly a libel on the unblessed 
woman to suggest that she has no pluck and never retaliates. 
The man of the lower orders smacks his wife on the same 
principle that he smacks other men: that is to say, because 
he is mentally impatient and, consequently, in no position 
to argue things out. It is wicked of him to hit, but when he 
hits hard enough he usually gets punished for it, and, what 
is worse, he pays bis fine or suffers his imprisonment in the 
more or less certain knowledge that if the persons who 
administer the law and reprove him so unctuously for his 
misdeed were to be married for a day to his particular 
wife they might find themselves hitting hard also. Our 
point here is not to defend of approve of the domestic 
jar. But we say that if a man claims to give us life 
it is his bounden duty to look at and state the whole of it, 
and not only those portions of it which happen to suit the 
political propaganda of the moment. Nobody doubts that 
the existence of certain families in the darker portions of 
the country is unhappy and brutal to a degree. But to 
write about it bitterly and to write about it unfairly is a 
mistake; just as it is a mistake to write bitterly and 
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unfairly about existence in more enlightened and more 
fortunate quarters. Mr. Galsworthy apparently lives for 
the purpose'of inducing creeps in the Liberal flesh. If I 
can make you shudder, he argues, I can make you support 
the Woman’s Franchise Bill and kindred agitations for the 
reform—oh, that blessed word reform—of the marriage 
laws and the divorce laws, and in fact all the laws on the 
statute-book. Reform is his obsession. He neither knows 
nor cares what will happen when his bunch of reforms 
take place ; his delight being in the pursuit, and not in the 
result. To offer such speciousness to intelligent people 
with a view of bringing them over to your way of thinking 
is at once stupid and indiscreet. It merely clouds the 
issue, and the clouded issue is not what we want at all. 
We can imagine no class of human being who can read 
Mr. Galsworthy’s commentaries with respect or satis¬ 
faction. They must irritate even the oblique and heartless 
Liberal. They amount in the main to so much gross and 
heretical pessimism, and from whatever point of view con¬ 
sidered, they are not proper to be read. Furthermore they 
have not even the excuse of cleverness. 

X. 


“GREY SOCKS”* 

With the charming frankness which characterises so 
many contemporary publicists, Mr. Hilaire Belloc informs 
us that his “ Essays on Nothing” were written for gain. 
That a Member of Parliament, with all his unrivalled 
opportunities of turning an honest penny, should be 
reduced to journalism for a livelihood ought to be a signal 
for the long-promised 'Radical legislation on the payment 
of Members, if only to obviate such distressing necessity 
in the future—of Mr. Hilaire Belloc. Mr. Belloc is a 
vulgar coincidence : we use the adjective merely to indi¬ 
cate recurrence in the sense that we speak of the vulgar 
tongue. His existence is not the dazzling portent which 
he or his friends imagine ; the phenomenon " is commoner 
than you suppose,” as Mr. Michael Finsbury observed; 
there have been Bellocs in every age. 

This is a dull little book. It leaves on you that feeling 
of depression following a dinner-party where a loud-voiced 
talker has monopolised the conversation with pointless 
stories from the “ Memoirs of Captain Sumph,” or spoilt it 
with inapposite interruptions and arid retort. 

In Normandy, we gather from the portentous and 
explanatory dedication, a “jolly company,” of which no 
doubt Mr. Chesterton pars magna fuit, determined, not 
that they, but that Mr. Belloc, should write about Nothing. 
Whether it was because they thought it was Mr. Belloc’s 
turn, or whether they thought Mr. Belloc had written 
enough about Mr. Chesterton, or whether Mr. Belloc, short 
of cash, negotiated a sort of promissory note, we are not 
told. The obstetrics of the volume are only partially 
revealed. “ What song the Syrens sang, or what name 
Achilles assumed when he hid himself among women, 
though puzzling questions, are not beyond all conjecture.” 
Real wit should flash and disappear like the kingfisher, 
a sudden patch of blue against the green of river bank, 
and even an ornithologist or the Thames Conservancy 
should not be able to find its nest; while humour must 
dance like the dragon-fly—spontaneous, unexpected, and 
irresponsible, with no obvious purpose. But Mr. Belloc’s 
wit and humour are unsuccessful flying-machines con¬ 
structed on the “ heavier-than-air principle,” very clever, 
very ingenious, and destined to circumnavigate St Paul’s 
with eclat on a fine day, and doomed to collapse on a wet 
one. Some one else may do the same thing or something 
better; the principle is too scientific; you can hear the 

* Essays on Nothing amd Kmdred Subjects. By Hilaire Belloc. 
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impatient beat of the “ peccant” engine and the smothered 
oaths of the aeronaut. 

It was Thackeray who introduced the fashion among 
essayists of writing entirely about themselves, since there 
were no other subjects “ made to their hands.” It is a 
brilliant invention, or convention, when confined to the 
brain of competent people or backed up by an exquisite 
style and the possession of a whimsical and engaging 
personality. But all schools, it has been wisely said, come 
to an end with the birth of the founder, and Mr. Belloc and 
Mr. Chesterton, though both very clever men, were deceived 
by the armour of their more eminent predecessor. 
Its strength was its lightness. Instead of assuming the 
gold paper shield, the spear of quill, and the wings of 
peacock feathers, they seem to have consulted Mr. Guy 
Laking or Mr. Seymour Lucas on their outfit. Theirs is 
all papier-m&che, solid and good enough for a season’s 
pageant, but it has become shabby already ; the damp has 
spoilt the cardboard windmills against which they 
tilted. And, though Mr. H. G. Wells goodnaturedly con¬ 
sented to dress up as Alice for their “ Tweedle-dum and 
Tweedle-dee,” we have become bored. Like the spectators 
at a Christmas dumb crambo, we guessed the word imme¬ 
diately. Tableau I., Mr. Belloc adding up life, philo¬ 
sophy, literature, and art. Tableau II., Mr. Chesterton 
refusing to “ vert ” to Catholicism or Socialism. Tableau 
III., Mr. Belloc and Mr. Chesterton talking about them¬ 
selves—(1) Ad., (2) Vert., (3) Ise (I’s). 

It was most amusing, and the acting was quite above the 
average; but to repeat the performance, even for gain, 
with the accomplished author of the “ Grey Stocking ” in 
the role of Alice, and without Mr. Chesterton too, seems a 
rash undertaking—at least for the enterprising impresarios 
Messrs. Methuen and Co., whose blunders about “ great¬ 
ness ” have of late become a little too obvious. It was the 
poet Webster, by the way, who prompted “the first 
madman ” to say, “ Come, let us sing a heavy note, some 
deadly dogged howl" Without being mad Mr. Belloc 
achieves the “deadly dogged howl.” It seems possible 
that Mr. Belloc’s intentions have been excellent, but he 
achieves what one might have expected him to achieve in 
the circumstances—namely, Nothing. In point of fact, 
this has been his little failing through life. Although he 
is an author to whom sundry books must be credited at 
the British Museum, nobody seems seriously to take him 
for an author, excepting, of course, the two or three other 
members of his own admiration society. Then, again 
since he happens to be a member of Parliament, it is 
reasonable to presume for him some inclination towards 
politics. Yet nobody can consider him in the figure of a 
politician. For all intents and purposes he is just haziness 
and vapouring whichever way you regard him. This is a 
pity. We are in need of essayists, and we are in need of 
wits, and we are in need of people who will write what in 
them lies, even though it be for gain. Mr. Belloc tries 
and tries. Carlyle once wrote to a pertinacious poetaster 
words to this effect: “ I have read your verses. There is 
no floor to them.” This is the trouble with Mr. Belloc 
and the little Bellocs. They are utterly wanting in 
“ floor.” 

Yet these “Essays on Nothing,” from which we have 
wandered, for all the ostentatious modesty of their label, 
are big with ephemeral importance, because they are 
really entirely about Mr. Belloc, who “ ten years ago 
came in the Euston Road, that thoroughfare of Empire,” 
upon—not Stevenson, as you would imagine—but “ a young 
man a little younger than myself.” The whole thing is a 
Bagdad Bazaar of Bellocs; and symptomatic is that 
fantasy entitled “ The Illness of my Muse,” which suggests 
the irresistible conclusion that the patient’s complaint was 
not more serious than ordinary occidental dysentery. 
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SHORTER REVIEWS 

The Rhine : its Valley and History. By H. J. Mackinder. 
With Illustrations in Colour after Mr. James Jardine, 
Two Folding Maps, and others in the Text (Chatto 
and Windus, 20s. net.) 

Books written round coloured pictures are, generally 
speaking, of the “ songs and snatches ” order. This cannot 
be said of Mr. Mackinder’s text, which, beginning with a 
short historical survey of the Rhine in its frontier aspect, 
goes on to an extremely clear division of that river into its 
basins as falling in present-day countries. 

Some of the descriptions err, as far as keeping the 
reader’s interest, in giving too many names, without other 
comment or reason than that they are on or near the 
Rhine—names iwhich suggest much to one knowing the 
country well, but little or nothing in themselves. This 
would be insupportably dull if it were not for the excel¬ 
lence of the maps on which the many tributaries may be 
traced, and the course of the great river as it threads its 
way across Europe may be followed with ease. 

The colour prints also contribute largely towards the 
interest, and help us wherever they occur to remember 
that the Rhine is not only the geographical accident of a 
combination of streams cutting through granite or sand¬ 
stone mountains, but a picturesque (if somewhat hack¬ 
neyed) background where, combined with natural beauties, 
one may still find towns offering their unspoilt mediaeval 
aspect to the visitor. 

The prints vary in quality to an amazing extent, the 
subjects which allow of a certain atmospheric treatment 
being by far the more pleasing. The omission of those 
facing pages 124, 172, and 174 would have added rather 
than detracted from the value of the book, which is in 
other respects well up to the standard of this type of 
publication. 

Guide to Greece , the Archipelago, Constantinople, the Coasts of 
Asia Minor, Crete, and Cyprus. (Macmillan and Co., 
9s. net.) 

The comprehensive title of this book, in conjunction with 
its modest size, prepares us for condensation and com¬ 
pression of the most rigorous kind; and we cannot help 
wishing that the publishers could have seen their way to 
dividing the “ Guide ” into at least three, in order that the 
limitations of space might not be so severely imposed upon 
the compilers. This much said, we have nothing but 
wondering praise for the amount and correctness of the 
information which is crowded into 226 pages of reasonably 
good type. The introductory sections of information tor 
yachtsmen and of lists of hotels are wisely kept apart from 
the body of the book, and careful testing has revealed a 
high standard of accuracy, though a hint as to port dues 
in the larger ports might have been added. The most 
notable omission in the former section is that of Kyrenia 
Harbour (Cyprus). It is mentioned on p. 211, it is 
true, but, as one of the very few decent shelters for small 
craft on the coasts of the whole island, it was worthy 
of description in the special section. We cannot help 
noticing, however, that the process of compression has 
reacted most severely on Cyprus and Asia Minor, for the 
main interest of the “ Guide ” is frankly archaeological, 
the great museums of Athens and Constantinople, and 
the wonders of Troy and Knossos engage the majority of 
the space. The fulness and cars with which these sections 
have been brought up to date under the best possible 
auspices will render the book practically indispensable to 
those whose taste for archaeology leads them into Greek 
lands. And a feature which we have not seen better 
carried out is the careful description of the details of 
Mohamedan religious observance, a study of which will 
enable the uninformed tourist to avoid many difficulties in 
his contact with Islam. But the transliteration of Turkish 
words has- produced some irritating varieties —" Khoran,” 
for example. - 

The-introductory chapter on Greek Art is good, as we 


should expect it to be, coming from Professor Ernest 
Gardner, and has been brought well up to date. Again 
here transliteration is not very successful. If we read the 
now almost pedantic “ Bapheion ” on one page, we hardly 
expect to find the very doubtful “ Olympeum ” on another. 

In the description of Greece itself there are a few slips. 
In speaking of Ithaca, it is not correct to refer to “ the bay 
of Molo or Vathy.” The latter is a land-locked inlet of 
the former. And the “ school of Homer ” is not a rock¬ 
dwelling, but a built platform of late cyclopean masonry. 
We do not remember that there was anything either very 
blue or very beautiful about the “ Grotto of the Nymphs. ’ 
Baedeker calls it “ large and damp,” which, though more 
prosaic, is nearer the mark. 

There is very little, however, in the book with which to 
find fault. And chief among its virtues is the fact that it 
is the most readable guide to the Eastern Mediterranean 
that we have yet found. “ Guides ” always suggest to us 
the two immortal phrases culled from guides of repute : 
“ Oxford and Cambridge will both repay a visit. If time 
presses, Cambridge may be omitted ; ” and " A delightful 
walk may be taken (two hours) to the summit of this hill. 
Adders abound.” There is nothing of that sort here. 

Fox-Hunting Past and Present. By R. H. Carlisle. (John 

Lane, 3s. 6d. net.) 

A useful book this, in its way, because of one or two of 
its chapters, those on the cost of hunting and on hunting 
centres being the most useful, although the lore of the 
latter is more systematically given in the hunting directory. 
Some of the statistics of the present day are interesting. 
The keep of hunters is estimated at 7^ millions per annum, 
and the 250 riding packs being out, on the average, not 
less than five times in a fortnight at ^500 per day, 
at sixteen fortnights in the season make up another 
10 millions. These items alone, and they are possibly 
not one-half of the total expense of the sport, if we 
include clothes, damage to crops, dinners, breakfast, 
hunt races, and so on, would suggest that the English 
people spend about as much on fox-hunting as they 
do on the Navy. It is probably money well laid out 
in health, nerve, joy, and recreation, but it is not good as 
literature, and, as usual, the author, who is rightly a stickler 
for the etiquette of the sport, forgets that grammar has its 
etiquette equally imperative. His notion of poetry, too, 
is simply debased. Poor Pegasus, wind-galled and 
glandered, thus flounders under his brush-brother, Mr. 
Wemyss : 

Giants there lived in the days which have gone by, 

Hounds were they better ? or huntsmen ? Well, well; 

Keep up your standard, breed only for nose, sir, 

And stoutness, of course, for one never can tell. 

Will no Hugo Meynell ever arise to keep up the standard 
of hunting versifiers and breed them for ear ? 

Sport and Life on the Pacific Slope. By HORACE A. Vachell. 

(Eveleigh Nash, 7s. 6d. net.) 

This is wrongly named. It ought to be Life in fifteen 
chapters and Sport in five. The former and longer part is 
pleasantly penned, with a ready fund of words and an easy 
style. But Mr. Vachell is far too sweeping in his unguarded 
generalisation, and he talks too condescendingly and 
didactically about the men of the West, and almost insolently 
about the women and their detestable, neglected prudes 
and coxcombs of children. But he makes up for it by his 
ruthless description of the English settlers, who think 
ranching simple, and have not been taught “ that nothing 
in life is simple ”—not even Bible teaching, he might have 
added; and so these poor fellows come badly and 
drunkenly to their ends. If the author had written no 
more than his description of the remittance-men his book 
deserves to be bought by all who have friends on the 
Pacific Slope! The only sane policy for all such, in any 
part of the globe, is not one penny after the first six 
months. A sentence like this, too, is worth attention i- 
■ Nearly all the public buildings in the West are monuments of 
bad faith upon the part of the builder, contractor, architect, and 
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those paid officials to whom the care of such important matters is 
assigned. 

When Mr. Vachell gets away from the social malpractices 
of the people to the bears, ducks, and fishes he is a better 
companion, and he is at his best in the sea-fishing. The 
leaping tuna is the prince of game fishes. He is a mackerel 
the size of a tarpon, and meat 'only for the master anglers 
of the world. The awe and wonder of fishing for him 
would make even a political economist into a writer if 
he ever survived the rush and labour of the battle. For 
a hundred pounds a London man could get about two 
days at tuna-fishing if he were very economical, and were 
not too vilely swindled. He could hardly hope to gaff his 
tuna, but even to have engaged with him but once were 
better than five pounds per annum for life. And pure is 
his mouth,too! 


FICTION 

Restitution. By Dorothea Gerard (Madame Longard de 
Longgarde). (John Long, 6s.) 

Deep down in the heart of man is an ineradicable passion 
for melodrama, a passion which has withstood successfully 
the assaults of a hundred schools. Unacknowledged, or 
even disavowed, it is still there. Its form may vary, but its 
essence remains eternally the same. To-day the melo- 
dramatist has learned something from the partial failure of 
his immediate predecessors. He has discovered that the 
conventional stock-in-trade of a past generation of fiction- 
mongers will no longer suffice for the needs of a race that 
has been taught to mistrust its instincts. Hence melo¬ 
drama, to be wholly successful, must now array itself in 
the trappings of Romance, and of late years there have been 
heavy demands on the faded finery of Wardour Street. 
There is, however, yet another expedient, and one greatly 
resorted to. Should the scene of your novel of melodrama 
be laid in foreign climes, the appeal is practically certain. 
The reader will then lull suspicion to sleep with the 
reflection that the wildest dreams of Kew are the facts of 
Khatmandu. This it is, doubtless, that explains the success 
of such a writer as Dorothea Gerard, who has mastered the 
trick to perfection, and whose novels—there are some 
thirty in all, we believe—are among the most widely read 
in modern fiction. 

Miss Gerard’s admirers will have no reason to complain 
of this her latest book. Our author maintains the tradition 
unimpaired. “ Restitution ”—the very title hints of dark 
deeds done and of a price to be paid, and for those who 
love sensation there is full measure of it in these pages. 

The heroine is one Kateryna Malkoff—known familiarly 
as Katya—a Russian proprietress. Katya has all that heart 
of woman can desire—youth, beauty, and the possession of 
a large estate. This estate, however, proves the fly in the 
otherwise satisfactory ointment, for it had been stolen from 
its original Polish owner and bestowed upon Katya’s grand¬ 
father in return for certain important military services which 
are fully detailed in Part I. In Part II. Katya, having 
discovered by an accident that a descendant of the rightful 
owner is still alive, forms the somewhat quixotic resolve 
of marrying him, and thus restoring the estate. So, disguised 
as a Pole, and with a false passport, she leaves Russia for 
Austria, attended only by the inevitable faithful retainer. 
Here she meets Tadensz Swigello, a handsome and dark- 
bearded Pole, with whom she immediately falls in love. The 
reader will not be slow to divine that the handsome and 
dark-bearded Pole is the very man for whom Katya had 
been seeking. Tadensz, for his part, is equally infatuated, 
and there follow some very pretty love scenes. But the 
course of true love is destined to be violently disturbed, 
for, on the discovery of Katya’s identity her lover falls 
into a passion and declares in angry accents that all is 
over. Thus Part III. The anticipated reconciliation is 
left for Part IV., in which all sorts of strange and harrow¬ 
ing adventures are recorded, including a midnight escape 
from a Russian priScfn, into which both Tadensz and Katya 


have been thrown through the machinations of a very 
desperate villain. It is a satisfaction to know that the 
villain is cut in pieces in the last chapter but three as a 
meet reward for his misdeeds. The book closes with the 
scene of the Polish lover and his Russian bride seeking 
sanctuary in Austria from the rigours of Russian law. The 
estate appears to have been lost to both of them, but it 
would be treachery to doubt that Justice is not finally 
triumphant. 

The story is told with Miss Gerard’s accustomed verve, 
and it is only fair to add that the incidents are handled in 
the manner of an accomplished craftsman. “ Restitution ” 
can hardly fail to sustain a reputation worthily made and 
as worthily maintained. 

Love's Shadow. By Ada Leverson. (Grant Richards, 6s.) 
What a delightful group of people it is which Mrs. 
Ernest Leverson has selected for our delight in her latest 
novel, and described with a lightness of touch and a 
sureness of observation, a sparkling wit aud penetrating 
humour rare indeed among novel-writers. Her book is at 
once a joy to readers and a model to those who feel a call 
to write a story of modem frivolous society, of life as lived— 
or played, if you will—by people whose chief object is to 
kill time in the pleasantest way. As a rule novelists 
who treat of these people have a bad habit of making 
them out to be hopelessly idiotic or unlikelily vicious. 
Mrs. Leverson has no need to conceal a want of talent 
or invention by such subterfuges. She does not find 
it necessary to be foolish in order to tickle, or nauseous 
in order to whet, jaded appetites. She takes her characters, 
just such as any one may meet every day in any drawing¬ 
room, and with her observant humour—in spite, one 
might almost say, of her mordant wit—she makes exquisite 
miniatures of them, so perfect that one might be in danger 
of not noticing the skill, the reticence, the restraint which 
unite to get the effect. The story is slight, yet full of 
interest—just the tale of a girl, Hyacinth, who falls in love 
with a young man, Cecil Reeve, who imagines himself to 
be in love with a fascinating widow, but who finds in the 
end that Hyacinth was really what he wanted. In their 
little love story are involved a group of people who each 
have an interest, an individuality of their own, and who 
assist the central theme in a most natural and unconscious 
way. All the men are more or less in love with Hyacinth, 
but quite nicely. We know it, as we see the effect their 
devotion has on them ; but it delights us, and it makes 
no one in the book miserable. Even the women 
are attracted by her, especially her old companion 
Anne Yeo, the most sensible of women in everything 
which doesn’t concern herself. The chief subsidiary 
couple are “the little Ottleys,” so called rather from 
the size of their flat and their interests rather than 
for physical reasons. They make a perfect picture of a 
menage only kept satisfactory by the tact of the wife, who 
knows exactly how to treat her husband—a good-looking, 
stupid, and conceited young Foreign Office clerk. They 
have a child who is one of the triumphs of the book ; not 
more life-like than its elders, but how rare is it to find a 
child in a novel who is the child of real life, which pleases, 
amuses, bores us, and scores off us by its inconsequent yet 
direct chatter. The cleverest man, the most tactful woman, 
is easily “stumped” by a child, and Archie routs his 
elders with the most perfect ease and the most innocent 
intentions. It is not too much to say that all the characters 
are entirely satisfactory; in a few lines the author brings them 
before our eyes, and they remain perfectly consistent till 
we take leave of them. Most of them, it must be 
admitted, are very amusing people ; but the clever things 
they say are neither forced nor unreal; their verbal 
fencing is deadly, but not strained. And the one or two 
bores in the book never bore the reader. They are, 
indeed, as enjoyable as the clever people ; their stupidity, 
their dulness are never allowed to make the reader 
feel dull or stupid. Even Raggett, whom Qttley intro¬ 
duces to his wife and then proceeds to be jealous of, 
is a joy with bis clumsy love-making ; and J*kay Cannon, 
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who in real life would be unbearable, is a figure of 
gorgeous fun. But it is not only in her character-drawing 
that Mrs. Leverson shows her delicious humour and 
powers of observation. The incidents by which the tale 
progresses are described with a truth which makes them 
echoes of every one’s personal experience. The chapter 
entitled " Hyacinth Waits ” is an excellent example of this. 
.Lightly and delicately written, it yet has real power ; it is a 
little tragedy which is being enacted as Hyacinth watches 
the clock, a tragedy we have all experienced, and it is 
described with a choice and economy of words worthy of 
Maupassant. It is just this careful brevity, in which nothing 
essential seems left out, which so remarkably distinguishes 
the author’s work from the general Her dialogue is so good, 
so apparently natural and yet so incisive, that much of it 
could be transferred as it stands to the stage. One knows 
that the lines would “ tell,” just as one feels certain that 
the characters would “get over the footlights.” Surely 
there is here material for a charming light comedy. 
We are grateful for so brilliant an example of what 
can be done by delicate wit and humour playing 
upon characters which a less talented writer would either 
make heavy in the process of putting them on paper or 
extenuate to nothingness. Mrs. Leverson has proved her¬ 
self an artist of rare quality. 

Redemption. By Rene Bazin. (Sisley’s, Ltd., 6s.) 

The novels of M. Bazin have many thousands of readers 
in France, and perhaps it would not be far from the truth 
to say that he is the most popular French novelist of the 
day. If that is so, the French are more to be congratulated 
than ourselves, who have to look very far down the scale 
of wi iters to find our most popular authors. With us it is 
almost too true that the greater the writer the fewer the 
readers. Even Mr. Hardy, who in some ways most nearly 
approaches M. Bazin in his methods and aims, can hardly 
be called a popular author, though his admirers must form 
a crowd of whom any author might be proud. 

“ Redemption ” is a translation by Dr. A. S. Rappoport 
of “ De toute son ame,” and he has done his work so well 
that we think it would be only fair to say that, were it not 
for the title-page, it might easily be taken for an original 
English novel. The scene of course is laid in France—at 
Nantes, in fact; but the essence of the story—the feelings, 
the aspirations, and the temptations of the group of 
workers round whom the plot is woven—is as much English 
as it is French ; in any large town the same events are 
going on, there is the same struggle for existence, the same 
difficulty of escape from the perils of poverty, the same 
failures, and happily the same virtues. We have it from 
M. Bazin himself that when he first began to study the 
life of the young milliner for the purpose of a novel he did 
not know what he was going to write. He then discovered 
that the obstacle in the way of girls in this business marrying 
lies in the very nature of the business itself. Coming from 
the poorest homes daily, and returning to them nightly, 
these girls live their lives in an atmosphere which, at any 
rate, bears a close relation to the luxuries of life. Their 
instincts become so well educated that they feel a distaste 
for the young men with whom they might naturally marry, 
and they find their pleasures only too often with those 
whose intentions are clearly against matrimony. The 
sternest virtue feels the strain, which is made all the 
greater by the dearth of work and wages at certain seasons 
of the year. It is obvious that a story with this idea as a 
basis may be constructed—and has indeed been con¬ 
structed—on many different lines. M. Bazin treats 
it with a truth and vigour which carries the 
reader on, so that the different characters take the 
firmest grip of his imagination; but withal there is a 
charity that seeth all things, and believeth all things, 
and hopeth all things, so that when the story, sad as it is, 
comes to an end, it is not the misery and vice that one 
remembers, but the heroism and charm of many of the 
characters. Pessimism is not for M. Bazin, and he, too, 
feels and & effect says, “ I cannot praise a fugitive and 
cloistered virtbfe, uneSceVcisfed and tabreathfed, mkt nbVfet 


sallies out and .sees her adversary.” Bad as life can be, he 
sees that there is much happiness and kindliness and good 
feeling behind it all. Furthermore, there is about all 
M. Bazin’s novels that sense of atmosphere which gives a 
living reality for the reader to all the scenes that he 
describes. One can see the streets of Nantes, its work¬ 
rooms and its quays, and the crowds pouring out of the 
factories, and then one can see the beautiful open country 
round the Loire ; and who is likely to forget his account 
of the rising of the river over the hayfields, while the 
struggling peasants are trying to save their hay? The 
comparison must not be pushed too far, but we have the 
same kind of impression after reading a novel by Mr. 
Hardy, the feeling that we know the places well, and 
have actually seen the events take place. “ Redemp¬ 
tion ” is a book that must give the most acute pleasure to 
any one who can appreciate a really great work ; there 
must be few recent foreign novels that are more worth 
while introducing in an English dress, and still fewer that 
have suffered less in the transformation. 

The Pedestal. By Desmond Coke. (Chapman and Hall, 
Ltd., 6s.) 

Mr. Desmond Coke’s latest novel amply sustains the 
promise of his three predecessors. In the person of his 
heroine, Ruth Fothergill, he has given us a character-study 
of remarkable delicacy and penetration. His analysis of 
motives is as skilful as it is unsparing. Yet, in spite of this 
unflinching pourtrayal of human weakness, the book is as far 
removed as possible from any suspicion of cynicism. Its 
reading operates like a tonic. There is a healthy moral 
tone about it as refreshing as it is rare in modem fiction. 
Above all, Mr. Coke has avoided the temptation, so incident 
to the subject, of what his inimitable schoolboys would call 
“ pi-jaw.” 

Ruth Fothergill dominates the stage throughout. She is 
a devoted, doting mother. Left a widow at an early age, 
her affections are transferred to her son, who becomes 
indeed the sole object of her devotion. She idolises him, 
removes him from the companionship of other boys lest 
his manners should deteriorate, is (as she believes) justly 
proud of him. In return she requires from her offspring 
perfection—nothing less. It is selfishness masquerading as 
self-sacrifice—selfishness, unperceived and unsuspected. 
The test comes when the boy performs a dishonouiable 
action, and is in consequence expelled from a public school. 
There are extenuating circumstances (the sympathies of the 
reader are enlisted from the first on the side of the culprit), 
but to the mother there is only a shattered pedestal. 
Selfishness masquerading as self-sacrifice throws off the 
mask, and the devoted mother appears as unjust, vindictive, 
and even brutal. Things are straightened out eventually 
through the good offices of a middle-aged bachelor who 
plays with some eclat a sort of Charles Wyndham rSle, 
and who claims the mother as his reward. The minor 
characters are recognisably true to type, and Mr. Coke 
displays an almost uncanny knowledge of the workings 
of the female mind. He has reproduced, too, with an 
astonishing fidelity the atmosphere of an English public 
school. Certainly " The Pedestal ” is a novel that counts. 

Ashes. By Grazia Deledda. (John Lane, 6s.) 

There is no denying the imaginative intensity of this 
story. “ Ashes ” is, indeed, a novel that grips the reader 
from the outset, and that almost suffocates him by the 
time he has reached the concluding chapter—so relentless 
is the realism of the author, so terrible are the passions 
invoked. Oli Derios, a young Sardinian girl, had been 
betrayed by an unscrupulous ruffian. There is the inevi¬ 
table sequel—discovery, desertion, and banishment from 
her father’s house. The girl drifts from bad to worse, and 
finally abandons her child, with whose fortunes the 
remainder of the story is concerned. Anania finds a 
shelter with his father. He is a youth of fiery and 
passionate' impulses, Ardent, sceptical, and revengeful. 
He meets Margherita, and they love. But in the back¬ 
ground of his memory thferb lurks the sbtamtful 
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memory of his mother, and his life is consumed 

by a fear that the woman who had given him life 
may herself be alive. At last, after many years, 

he meets her. He offers her a home, but she 

refuses. He proves insistent, however, and the woman is 
lodged with an old and decrepit Sardinian widow. 

Anania’s action leads to a rupture with Margherita, which 
is followed by the news that his mother is dangerously ill. 
He hurries to the house where she is staying, to find that 
she has committed suicide. Thus we leave him, over¬ 
whelmed with unavailing reproaches, forsaken by the 
woman whom he had loved, and with the romance of life 
ended for ever. Madame Deledda has projected this 
drama of fate against a background of warm Sardinian 
skies and sunsets. She has an unfailing sense of the 
dramatic. There is one scene in particular—it is in the 
first chapter—the lurid horror of which has seldom, if ever, 
been surpassed in the whole range of modern fiction. But 
one closes the book with a feeling of passionate protest 
against that philosophy which sees in life merely a series 
of denials, and in ashes the sum and symbol of human 
endeavour. 

The Diamond and the Lady. By James Blyth. (Digby, 
Long and Co., 6s.) 

Mr. Blyth has turned over a new leaf; instead of giving us 
a relentlessly realistic study of East Anglian village life— 
sordid, unclean, and wholly degraded—he has written a 
racy, exciting detective-story, full of incident and action, 
which rushes along at a speed equal to that of the 6oh.p.- 
car which plays a large part in the story. The scene of 
the story is, of course, Norfolk and the Broads, and Mr. 
Blyth again shows his close and intimate knowledge of the 
people. But as his story deals largely with “ county- 
folk” and not with labourers, he has less occasion to 
elaborate unpleasant details. Still even here he misses no 
chances, and when his heroine is kidnapped by the villain 
he insists quite unnecessarily on one particular fear in the 
mind of her lover. This is a pity, for otherwise the book 
would be entirely free from any charge of bad taste. i 

As in most, if not all, detective-stories, the central figure 
is the detective. In the present book he is a retired “ Yard ” 
man, byname Millbank, who is summoned down from town 
by the hero, who has been robbed of his family “ luck,” a 
priceless diamond. Millbank, of couise, secures the jewel, 
but not without great adventures and imminent risk of his 
life. The chase leads him to Amsterdam, and he is just in 
time to save it from the cutter. But, as the title shows, 
this is not all the story. Not content with stealing the 
diamond, the villain kidnaps the lady, as mentioned above. 
This time the chase is confined to Norfolk, and ends with 
a really splendid fight on the stairs of an old country 
house, where knives and revolvers are as freely used as in 
any gambling-hell in Mexico. Of course the villains are 
worsted and Dartmoor eventually receives them. 

Mr. Blyth tells his tale well and handles his characters 
skilfully. The three Miss Cottinghams are quite charming 
studies, and his young people are natural and attractive. 
His villains are perhaps a little “penny plain, twopence 
coloured,” but in a book of this type it is unkind to expect 
too much. The story is the thing, and of that there can 
be no complaint. 

His Father’s Wife (La Marquise de Sardes). By Ernest 
Daudet. Edited by Frederick Martyn. (Everett, 
6 s.) 

It is almost impossible to judge a foreign author’s work 
through the medium of a translation. For how much the 
translator is responsible in this instance we cannot say, as 
we are not familiar with the book in the original; but, 
looked upon as an addition to English fiction, “ His 
Father’s Wife ” leaves much to be desired. It strikes us 
as a fair example of the dullest and most sensational type 
of French novel—a type barely readable in French, and 
certainly not worth the time and trouble which a trans¬ 
lation invWIVfeB. The story is that of a Foolish, inflammable 


youth, who is greatly attracted by a beautiful and unscru¬ 
pulous lady, who turns out to be his father’s second wife— 
hence the title. 

Zoe's Revenge. By M. Y. Halidom. (Greening, 6s.) 
Whether Mr. Halidom intends to be humorous we do not 
know, but he writes with a certain solemnity which 
suggests a desire to be taken seriously. There can be no 
doubt that he has tried to make his reader’s flesh creep, 
there is also, unfortunately, no doubt, that he has failed 
signally in his endeavour. The preposterous behaviour 
of Zoe, or rather of Zoe’s spirit, is neither amusing, thrilling, 
nor convincing. Zoe, an artist’s model, is strangled by her 
infuriated lover, who takes her body to his friend, Dr. 
Francois Emile de Corbeillac, that he may get rid of it for 
him. Corbeillac, having reduced the body to a skeleton, is 
alarmed at the curious behaviour of the bones as they lie 
on his table. They wriggle about and behave in so discon¬ 
certing a manner that he hands the skeleton over to a 
certain Herr Hoffmann, who uses it as a foundation for a 
very perfect lay-figure. The rest of the book is devoted to 
the behaviour of this doll, which, animated by the 
revengeful spirit of Zoe, not only moves and walks, but 
boxes people’s ears, and ogles them with its glass eyes, 
while it wreathes papier-mdchi arms about their necks. If 
the reader is fortunate enough to be possessed of a keen 
sense of humour he may derive a certain amount of enter¬ 
tainment from the antics of this ungainly creature. 

The Edge of Beyond. By Gertrude Page. (Hurst and 
Blackett, 6s.) 

The “ Edge of Beyond ” is Rhodesia, well east of Suez, 
where, as every one knows, there ain’t no “Ten Com¬ 
mandments.” Miss Page has evidently caught the “kopje 
fever,” as she calls it, and in her love for the country of 
great silences and distances succeeds in giving a most 
fascinating picture of both the land and the men and women 
who live in it. At the same time even the influence of 
Nature cannot alter a man, and caelum non animum is the 
text throughout the book. If anything, the effect of the 
loneliness and the self-dependence which the life enforces 
only serve to intensify, even to exaggerate, the man’s 
character. “The Irresponsibles” become even more 
irresponsible than they were in London, and Oswald Grant 
becomes more of a Pharisee and a snob than he could ever 
have dared to be where life is more crowded and 
public opinion has the added force of numbers. To be 
ostracised in Rhodesia would be for a man like Grant only 
a slight increase of loneliness, but to be “ cut ” in London 
would have been a blow that his pride could never 
have withstood. And just as the character of the men and 
women become more strongly marked by the country and 
the life, so apparently do the comedy and tragedy. The 
free life and close kinship with Nature loosen the bonds of 
convention, and the humour of the conversation of the men 
and the women—especially of Dinah—becomes broader, 
even unrestrained. Yet though at times Dinah’s wit 
flashes with Elizabethan or even Restoration keenness, 
such is the entire naturalness of the atmosphere that there 
is no justification for any censure. It is frank, but it is 
open and natural. In the same way the tragedy of the 
story—and there is much real tragedy in “ The Edge of 
Beyond ”—becomes more poignant because it is more direct. 
We see Joyce and the Doctor alone, face to face with their 
fate, with no conventions, no press of extraneous happen¬ 
ings to distract our attention. They are there, self- 
dependent and complete, with the eternal rocks and veldt 
around them, watching in silence, neither condemning nor 
approving. There is neither Half Rome nor the Other 
Half Rome, nor the tertium quid. Consequently we feel 
with them, see with them, think their thoughts, and have 
to fight their battle. 

Miss Page has written a strong, resourceful novel. She 
has succeeded in reproducing the true atmosphere, and, 
unlike many painters of landscapes, she has the gift of 
painting in on her canvas figures that are trufe to life and 
sftb really aHVe. . 
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DRAMA 

“THE EXPLORER” AT THE 
LYRIC THEATRE 

When Mrs. Dot —the last of the three plays by Mr. 
Somerset Maugham, all of which are still running in 
London—was produced at the Comedy it was whispered 
abroad that Mr. Maugham had still three plays in his desk 
that had been written before his first successful entrance 
as a playwright with Lady Frederick. The Explorer must 
be one of them—for by no stretch of the imagination is it 
conceivable that it can be the fruits of maturity. At any 
rate, there need not be the least hesitation in stating that 
this new play, which was produced last Saturday night by 
Mr. Waller, is by far the least satisfactory of any 
of Mr. Maugham’s plays. Not that it has not some 
claims to respect, but it does not show the now 
well-known playwright either as a master of technique 
or as a writer of witty dialogue. Altogether this new 
production is on a much lower plane than anything we 
have yet had from Mr. Maugham. Strictly speaking, I 
suppose it must be described as a drama, though its second 
Act is perilously near melodrama, and the ethical problem 
on which the whole motive is based is melodramatic in the 
extreme, so much so that it might well help the play into 
competition with Sir John Collier’s problem picture of the 
year. 

There is no necessity to discuss the ethical question here, 
and, indeed, it is not of any great interest in itself; but 
the question is entwined with the career of a modern 
empire-maker in whom are combined all the most modern 
traits together with what may be called thorough “ Lyrical ” 
virtues—those virtues which Mr. Waller has made con¬ 
spicuously his own. It also allows of one Act taking place 
in Central Africa. The other Acts are all laid in fashion¬ 
able London, and are quite of the proper dramatic type, 
though, instead of showing a court of law, as one of them 
might have been, we have merely the talk and consterna¬ 
tion, resulting from the verdict, in a West-end drawing¬ 
room. Act 3 shows the sudden fall of the hero from 
adulation to contempt consequent on a leader in the Times , 
and the last Act combines the inevitable tea-party with 
rehabilitation. 

Now this is all very well, but it is not what we want and 
have a right to expect from Mr. Maugham. There are 

plenty of playwrights in England and America who can 
supply Mr. Waller with plays of this sort, and if there are 
to be revolvers on the stage, it is more satisfactory that 
somebody should be killed. Here no one is even badly 
injured, except behind the scenes ; and even in the melo¬ 
dramatic second Act there is little but some palm trees 
and a tent—besides the revolver—to legitimise the scene. 
No, Mr. Maugham is a born writer of Comedy, and 
Comedy we must have—and without the African deserts. 
Now and then an excursion into farce may be permitted, 
but certainly no “ legitimate drama.” Even in The 
Explorer the author is striving hard all the time to get 
back to his Comedy, and the mixture is anything but 
successful; for it seemed to me that Mr. Maugham’s comic 
muse was endeavouring to mitigate the rigours of the more 
sensational parts. So a great deal of superfluous though 
entertaining talk was the result, and more than once the 
subsidiary love-making of a pair of philanderers kept the 
audience from the straightforward passion of the hero and 
heroine. 

Mr. Waller as the explorer was entirely suited to his 
part, and his entrances and his exits were punctuated by 
the usual volleys of cheers. A play would have to be bad 
indeed for Mr. Waller to fail of his applause. Mr. A. E. 
George acted in true comedy vein as Richard Lomas, one 
of the philandering pair, and the other actors were all 
that could be desired in their respective parts. The ladies 
left me quite cold. That excellent actress Miss Mary 
Rorke had a very poor part, and neither Miss Eva Moore 
nor Miss Evelyn Mil laird seemed to me to be capable of 


what was required of them. That the play has a successful 
future before it cannot for a moment be doubted, for is not 
Mr. Waller the most popular actor of the day and Mr. 
Maugham our most successful dramatist ? 

A. C. 


“ VIEILLES GLOIRES” AT HIS 
MAJESTY’S 

I am afraid there is nothing new to be said about either 
M. Sardou or about M. Coquelin aine. They are both 
vieilles gloires frattfaises of whom one must write with 
respect, if not with unbounded admiration. 

L’affaire des Poisons —it is Sardou at his best, or at his 
worst, according to tastes. Here we have again all the 
theatrical tricks which he uses so wonderfully well, and it 
is not his fault if his infallible technique only serves to 
illustrate a rather thin and somewhat confused plot. 
M. Coquelin as the Abbe Griffard is the artificial link 
between the historical part of the play and the love interest 
of M. Sardou’s invention. Still, in spite of his artificiality, 
the Abbd Griffard, who never existed at all, appears more 
living than all the great historical personages who shone at 
Versailles and St. Germain in the Louis XIV. days. Such 
is the power of M. Sardou’s cleverness, helped by M. 
Coquelin’s genius. 

A very clever man, too, that Abb6 Griffard, a nobody, 
nearly belonging to the class called la canaille by the 
charming and extravagant Mme. de Montespan. He does 
everything, masters everybody, argues with Colbert and 
Louvois, speaks his mind to La. Montespan, protects the 
little lovers, escapes safe from all malicious traps, and 
chats with Louis XIV. with a most pleasant deferential 
humour. He stands out as a delightful character—a 
character after M. Coquelin’s heart, full of strength, of 
nobleness, of pity, of irony, of wit—of all the qualities 
necessary to the hero of a drama that make the part a 
star part. 

The Abbe Griffard has escaped from the galleys, and a 
dying convict friend has confided to him a terrible secret, 
which enables him in the following Acts to master and 
direct everybody. So, ingratiating himself with La Voisin, 
he gains her confidence and officiates, together with a 
lady, masked but otherwise unclothed, in a sacrilegious 
Black Mass; he subsequently discovers her to be Mme. 
de Montespan, and saves from the Bastille a Mdlle. 
d’Ormoize, who is wrongly accused of this crime. Of course 
he scores all along the line in spite of La Montespan’s 
power, in spite of Louvois and Colbert, who argue from the 
pedestal of Raison d'Etat, while the good abbe, Voltarian 
before Voltaire, takes as his text the cause of Humanity 
and real Justice as against the State, and of the individual 
as against monarchical despotism. Certainly if Griffard 
had existed there would be now in Republican Paris a 
Place Griffard next to the Rue Louvois ; it would be only 
fair. 

Then what happens next ? He saves his own life, he 
saves Mdlle. d’Ormoize’s life, he saves the King’s life, and 
is rewarded by the lover’s happiness, a “position,” as the 
programme says, “ in the Royal library ” and the applause 
of the crowd, the pit being particularly enthusiastic. 

As a matter of fact, Vaffaire des Poisons is a kind of 
historical drama without any real poisoning and without 
comic relief. Although the plot is weak, it is never dull, 
because of the variety of the incidents. The people who 
have not seen M. Fallieres driving in Buckingham 
Palace Road or the winner rounding Tattenham Corner 
are interested in the cinematographic reproductions 
of these great events. As, for some good reason, we have 
not seen Louis XIV.’s Court, we are delighted at the cine¬ 
matographic reproduction offered to us by M. Sardou. It 
is instructive too. One ought to see L’affaire des Poisons ; 
it is far more amusing than reading heavy books of 
history, and it is quite true enough to enable one to talk 
quite cleverly about the Roi-SoleiTs period at a lunch-table. 

A few pages of Gramm'oht’s Memoirs would b'e of sb'me 
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help, and one should learn some anecdotes out of Saint- 
Simon. Then one could make a brilliant conversation 
with quotations from these historians. One could add a 
touch of modernity by comparing the Abbe Griffard to a 
Sherlock Holmes sous Louis XIV., just as amusing, and even 
more funny, if fatter. Historical dramas and detective- 
stories go together. 

And, again, we are obliged to think of M. Sardou’s 
cleverness. Having to deal with so many people, he weaves 
a Gobelins tapestry gossip ; and real anecdotes from the 
above-mentioned memoirs he uses as his threads. We 
are reminded of Mme. de Montespan’s moods and of her 
Royal lover, of the smell of Versailles, of Colbert’s 
ambition, of Louvois’s harshness, of the polinsol the foreign 
courts, of Mme. de Maintenon’s prudery, of La Voisin’s 
sorceries, of so many little things one had forgotten since 
one’s schooldays. History is badly taught at school. The 
professors have a reprehensible habit of skipping the nice 
parts of Royal intrigues. M. Sardou does not make that 
mistake. He revels in them, and uses them for his 
dramatic purposes. What does it matter if he. does not 
believe in Mme. de Montespan’s guilt in the plot against 
Louis’s life ? After all, it is a trifling affair. It is more 
interesting to see her all dressed in gold after some paint¬ 
ing of the period, talking to an imaginary abbe, and saying 
tilings she might have said. 

So M. Sardou, historian, is as delightful as M. Sardou, 
dramatist, is unerring. Unhappily, in this play there are 
few opportunities for violent moving scenes like those in 
Tosca or in La Sorcicre, or for amusing sketches like those 
in Madame Sans Gene; very seldom has an author the 
chance of making a washerwoman present her bill to 
Napoleon I., and Louis XIV. does not cut a particularly 
brilliant figure, in spite of his wig. But if we find the 
play sometimes unexciting, let us be thankful for all the 
charming memories it brings back to us ; we may think 
sympathetically of all these great people one day when 
strolling on the Versailles terraces, where they strolled 
once, and where M. Sardou met them, some summer 
evening, shining in unfaded gold. 

And M. Coquelin a'ine is M. Coquelin ainc , the greatest 
actor of his time. 

X. M. B. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

SOCIALISM VERSUS THE CHURCH 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —In reply to your courteous invitation to state the case for 
Catholic Socialists, I think we need hardly trouble whether this 
or that prominent writer is for or against the profession of faith. 
The real question is whether the fundamental concepts of Social¬ 
ism v. the Faith are coincident or, at least, parallel; or else 
whether their very outlook is different. There certainly do seem 
to be very great principles which the Church has always held, 
which no one else except the Socialists now seems to hold and to 
apply to practical life. 

1. The first is the inter-dependence of men, a doctrine sub¬ 
merged by silly declarations of independence and the whole teach¬ 
ing of Whigs and Radicals for the last century. That is a 
principle as old as the Lord’s Prayer. It is a spiritual principle, 
because the forces which unite, which explain it, are invisible and 
not contingent upon time and place, and, being spiritual, it 
demands faith. Ultimately it depends upon a realism in philo¬ 
sophy, which takes man as the readily and Smith, Jones and Co. 
as embodiments, sacraments of that greater reality, man. That 
is Plato’s teaching, and Plato was a Socialist and the Moyses 
atticus of the Church. 

2. Then, and therefore, the Socialists seem the only people who 
sincerely believe in Governance—in authority—which the Church 
also teaches to be the way in which God’s people are to be lifted 
up for ever. To hear politicians talk, one would believe that 
Government is a nauseous necessity, to be reduced to the lowest 
minimum. The ordinary Englishman does not regard the laws 
as bis .friends all the days of his life, as Socrates did. He talks 
contemptuously bf them, thinks they cannot'make men righteous, 
and our Parliament puts up a paradoxical statue to a private 
citizen uffio abolished the Lawsr and kicked out the Parliament. 
Listen to the nOn-Sociaiists’ talk about Confiscation—they seem 


to think that the boy with the five barley loaves has rights against 
the five thousand. I mean that the good of the whole is not 
superior to some fancied rights of possession by the individual. 
That is unreasonable and unpatriotic. “ Dearer than mother 
and father and all other relatives is one's country; yes, and 
grander and holier and of more esteem in the eyes of gods and 
of men of sense; and a man must reverence and obey and 
cherish his country, even when she is angry with him, more than 
he would his father, and must either persuade or obey her; yes, 
and suffer, if she bids him suffer, with patience ; and if she bids 
him be struck or chained, and if she takes him to war to be 
wounded or killed, he has just got to do it; justice lies that way, 
and he must not refuse, nor flinch, nor leave the ranks; but in 
war and in law he has got to do what his State and country bids 
him, or else to persuade her, who is the very mother of justice." 
It seems to me that this is how Catholics look upon the heavenly 
Jerusalem, the Mother in whom all her children have a stake ; 
and how Socialists look upon the perfect polity which they seek. 

3. It follows from this that communal property, being the 
expression of the whole, is to be preferred to private property, 
which is the expression of the individual (and sometimes is his 
suppression too, owning him). The great Doctors of the Church 
are all in one consent here, that to wish for, to aim at, and to 
delight in communal property is the inspired method of the Holy 
Ghostandthemarkof a devout soul. “Quivult facere locum Domino, 
non de privato sed de communi debet gaudere" is St. Augustine’s 
summary. " Abstineamus ergo nos fratres a possessione reiprivatae, 
aut ab amore si non possumus a ’ possessione." So certain is the 
Christian verdict upon this point that the religious life has always 
been associated with a renunciation of private property. To 
nationalise may be a new and ugly word, but it expresses an old 
and lovely Catholic thing. 

4. The modern State, as an organum fer the common weal, 
seems to offer the only solution of the great usury question. The 
non-Socialists, in ceding everything to the usurer, are out of touch 
with and in diiect antagonism against the traditional Church 
teaching, that a man ought not to take unless he earns. On their 
side they are quite reasonable when they plead that money hired 
ought to be paid for, like a cab or a boat. The Socialist plan of 
national banks and communal loans seems an eirenicon, which 
both parties to the argument of a thousand years can accept. 

Excuse this long letter, but the subject is a large one ana hardly 
to be jerked into an epigram. 

Charles L. Marson. 

[We shall reply to this letter next week.—E d.] 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —It must be inferred from the curate of St. Mary’s letter of 
the 6th inst. that he is a Socialist of the most advanced type. 
He says he has been a Socialist for about one year, and he 
defines Socialism to be " a scheme for taking land and capital 
out of private hands and transferring it (sic) to the public.” 
This is a very simple statement, and to one like myself, not well- 
versed in the philosophy of Socialism, there seem but three 
courses open by which capital and land can be taken out of 
private hands and transferred to the State—viz., first, by gift from 
the present owners ; secondly, by confiscation, which, of course, 
means robbery; thirdly, by purchase on the part of the public 
or State. All three plans are equally impracticable and impos¬ 
sible, if not absurd. And those who advocate any such scheme 
are doing incalculable mischief by raising illusory as well as 
dishonest hopes and desires in the breasts of the unthinking and 
ignorant. 

The late Mr. Herbert Spencer was one of the deepest thinkers 
of this or any other age, and I respectfully advise Mr. Paine to 
consult him on the question of Socialism. He will find some 
valuable hints in a letter from Mr. Spencer to the Hon. Auberon 
Herbert, dated October 13, 1885, set out in Dr. Duncan’s Life of 
Spencer. 

Socialism is a difficult and dangerous subject, and should not 
be dealt with in the offhand manner attempted by Mr. Paine. 

On-Looker. 


SUFFRAGITIS 
To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir, —While delighting in your Anti-Woman Suffrage propa¬ 
ganda, may I ask you, in reference to your note in The Academy 
for May 30th, why you do not once and for all bowl out that old 
and hoary argument about the voteless Lady of the Manor and the 
drunken and idiotic Hodge the gardener with a vote. Two 
wrongs cannot make one right, and I venture to remark that it 
should be quite easy to shut up. the blatant suffragette once and 
for all by Saying that Hodge has no right whatever to the vote, 
and that if you pad your way yqu would take 'it away from every 
one who did not sufficiently know about political matters to 
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register his own claim to a vote and to walk to the poll on his own 
legs. It was undoubtedly very wrong to give Hodge the vote ; Jt 
would make matters a thousand times worse if you gave it to the 
screaming females who use this argument as a lever to get-what 
they want. Trusting that I may peacefully die before they 
get it, I am, etc., 

(Mrs.) J. E. Panton. 

17 Loudohn Road, St. John’s Wood, June 10, 1908. 

[We cordially endorse Mrs. Panton’s remarks. They repre¬ 
sent exactly our own views.—E d.] 


A PERSONAL APPEAL FROM THE SCOTTISH 
PATRIOTIC ASSOCIATION 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —The appeal of the above association is amusing in that 
those making it fall into the very error they condemn. If it is 
an “ offensive misuse ” of terms to speak of the inhabitants of 
Great Britain as " English," how much more offensive is it to 
speak of the inhabitants of Great Britain and Ireland'as " British." 
Surely the adjective "British”—reasoning on the same lines as 
the Scottish Patriotic Association—can be applied only when 
Great Britain is referred to. The employment of it to embrace 
Ireland is quite as sectional, inaccurate, and offensive as the use 
of the term " English.” Scotsmen may be satisfied with the 
adjective “British’’ inasmuch as it includes at least themselves, 
but I do not think that the Scottish Patriotic Association—which 
makes its appeal in the interests of justice and honour—will 
insist upon an emendation no less unfair to the sister isle than the 
adjective “ English ” is to it. 

W. H. Davey. 

Rea’s Buildings, Royal Avenue, Belfast, 

June 15, 1908. 


WILLIAM CLARKE 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —I admit with the reviewer of the above volume that seven 
years is a long time after a man’s death to publish any of his 
writings; but there were difficulties in the way, which were per¬ 
sonal. and into which I need not therefore enter. But the main 
point is the question—Why publish at all ? Well, it seemed to 
Mr. Clarke’s friends and editors that much of what he wrote was 
really worth publishing. I suppose that is the underlying reason 
for ever publishing anything. " Good, thoughtful, forcible 
journalism, excellent in style and matter,” to use the reviewer’s 
words, is not seen everyday, especially when it deals with matters 
of permanent interest; and since the volume was published we 
have had abundant evidence that, as in his life, so after his death, 
William Clarke’s words and thought have not only interested, but 
stimulated many minds. Even it only one or two journalists will 
be “ spurred to emulate ’’ his “ capable and lucid style ” a much- 
needed something will have been done. 

Herbert Burrows. 

99 Sotheby Road, N. 

WANTED, A DINNER 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Does The Academy, I wonder, ever give a dinner or 
some kind of social feast, where “ iron could sharpen iron ” ? It 
would be much to some of us dwellers in lonely outposts to sec 
sometimes and speak with those who have some interest in 
abstract subjects and in “ the light that never was on sea or land.” 

A Dweller with Mesech. 


THE SO-CALLED "INDETERMINATE” SENTENCE 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—T he “ indeterminate ’’ sentence may be a good thing or a 
bad thing, an instrument of healing or of oppression, according 
to the nature and temper of the men who are empowered to 
carry it out; and what we humanitarians fear is that, administered 
as it is certain to be administered under our present system, it is 
much more likely to be used as a life-sentence than as a real test 
of character, or, at any rate, to bear less harshly on the crafty 
knave who has wit to fawn on prison officials and simulate a 
repentance which he does not feel, than On the avowed outlaw 
who will not or cannot conceal his resentment against the society 
which has made him what he is. 

In this respect the Bill which is now before the House of 
Commons is a most dangerous one, It i9 the work of theorists 
wfob, “white they UhVfcThe means Of giving instant effect tb that 


part of their programme which places the liberties of "the 
criminal ” in the hands of his keepers, have no power whatever to 
call suddenly into existence that intelligent and reformative spirit 
which can only come into being when we are able to understand 
the criminal instead of merely toting him. 

The very fact that Mr. Gladstone’s Bill has been hailed with 
rapture by such men as Sir "Ralph Littler and Sir Robert 
Anderson, whose names are associated with all that is most hard 
and reactionary in the treatment of crime, besides being relent¬ 
less enemies to appeals in criminal cases, might suggest serious 
reflections to those who are disposed to accept any measure that 
comes from a Liberal Home Secretary as necessarily enlightened 
and progressive. 

Joseph Collinson. 

Humanitarian League, 53.Chancery Lane, London, 

June 15,1998. 
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AND 

Duke of Berwick 

By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 

With Illustrations by DAVID WHITELAW. 2s. 6d. net. 

T hin book consists of a Series of Verses satiring the methods of modem scientific controversialists. Included in the 
volume is the “ Duke of Berwick,” an extremely amusing nonsense rhyme. All lovers of skilful and witty light verse should 
get “ The Pongo Papers.” 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ Lord Alfred Douglas’s entertaining whim of associating inappro¬ 
priate ethical qualities with various undistinguished members of the 
brute oreation reappears in ‘The Pongo Papers.’ . . . . It is all in 
the best style of ’ nonsense-verse/ which consists largely in oonveying 
the minimum of useful information with the maximum of craftsman¬ 
ship."— Observer. 

"Lord Alfred Douglas has done a remarkable thing in this slender 
book of verses, half nonsense and half satire as he explains in his 
preface, for he has added another member to the list of legendary 
persons whose type and habit of mind may usefully be quoted on 
oooasions. .... It is excellent fooling, and will be enjoyed by all 
who are amused by comic rhyme and a satire on _ scientific contro¬ 
versy. .... We have only one oomplaint against this excellent 
little book—there is not enough of it.”—Daily Telegraph. 

" It is not everybody, as the author admits, who can enjoy nonsense 
rhymes, but there are very many we feel sure who will appreciate the 
humour and satire which abounds in the pages of Lord Alfred Douglas’ 
little volume of verses entitled * The Pongo Papers.’ They make some 
very amusing reading, and the book is cleverly illustrated by David 
Whitelaw."—Yorkshire Post. 

“‘The Duke of Berwick’ is delightfully witty and satirical. . . . 
No one will deny that the finish and execution of Lord Alfred Douglas’s 
work is extraordinary."—Country Life. 

“ Lord Alfred Douglas writes a olever preface for a clever little 
book ... he exhibits the very difficult art of being utterly 
foolish. . . . We are very grateful to him. . . . There is real 
laughter in * The Pongo Papers.' "—Tribune. 

“ In his new book just published by Messrs. Greening, Lord Alfred 
Douglas has made admirable play with the methods of scientific con¬ 
troversies. ' The Pongo Papers' are pure satire ."—Yorkshire Evening 
Pott. 

“'The Pongo Papers' constitute capital ’nonsense'. . . . The 
volume provides readers with an hour’s light literature and is 
amusingly illustrated by Mr. David Whitelaw."—Sunday Sun. 

“ ‘ The Pongo Papers ’ are very cleverly-done nonsense verses with a 
satirical strain. ‘The Duke of Berwick' is to our mind the best as 
well as the longest of them, but all are remarkably good and neat."— 
Sportsman. 

"Lord Alfred Douglas in‘The Pongo Papers' and*The Duke of 
Berwick' by his very amusing verses proves that as a writer of verses 
pure and simple we have in him a suooeasor to the author of ‘ Alias in 
Wonderland.' The illustrations by David Whitelaw are capital."— 
Madams. 

“ The poems are written with light and humorous touch throughout, 
and Mr. David Whitelaw has added some olever drawings."—Outlook. 


“ * The Pongo Papers' have a distinguished originality, and are 
framed in the metre that the author handles with marked ease and 
fluency. Along with these witty and diverting sketches appears another 
elegant trifle, ‘ The Duke of Berwiok.'"— Perthshire Advertiser. 

“ 'The Duke of Berwiok' is the kind of poetry we should like to read 
when we are sick or sorrowful, for it is pure art unstained by any 
trace of human emotion or of that siokly business called living. . . . 

‘ The Pongo Papers' are a brilliant satire. .... This is a book 
whioh everyone must read."—Family Pair. 

“ That it takes a clever man to write nonsense is a truism. At any 
rate ‘ The Pongo Papers' and * The Duke of Berwiok,’ by Lord Alfred 
Douglas, are conspicuously olever and in some parts even brilliant-"— 
Publisher and Bookseller. 

“ By far the best verses in ' The Pongo Papers,' by Lord Alfred 
Douglas, are those on the Lobster. The one good ground for elabora¬ 
tion such as this in nonsense-verses is technical suooees, and this these 
have in a high degree, while they am also much mom amusing than 
most of the aooepted examples.”— Morning Leader. 

“ 'The Pongo Papers,' by Lord Alfred Douglas, oontain some of the 
wittiest verse that has been written in our time. The Batire is rapier¬ 
like in its thrusts. The solemn methods of modern ‘ scientific ’ 
thinkers come in for some delioious raillery. ' The Duke of Berwick ’ 
is full of drollery, and will bear reading mom than once. It is difficult 
to estimate the amount of delicate art and literary outturn that have 
gone to the writing of these astonishingly olever nonsense-verses."— 
Publishers’ Circular. 

“ The rhymes are vastly amusing, and am most delightfully written; 
the author has brought to the writing of them, as anybody who 
remembers ‘The City of the Soul ’ would expect, all the knowledge of 
versification and oharm of diction which only a real poet can possess. 
Lord Alfred Douglas, when an undergraduate, made a great reputation 
for his rhymes about animals. These rhymes have been imitated on 
every side, but he still remains the animal ‘ laureate' in spite of the 
multitude of his followers."— Court Journal. 

“' The Pongo Papers' consist of most amusing nonsense-verses very 
cleverly done."—Irish Times. 

“Etk present, quiconque oonnait asses l’anglais pour apprkeier les 
finesses des ‘ nonsense rhymes' devra lire ‘ The Pongo Papers' and 
' The Duke of Berwick' par Lord Alfred Douglas. Nous sommes loin 
du volume de Poems, que publia jadis le ‘ Meroure,' et, k oeux qui lui 
feraient le reproche de se complaire k oes distractions apparemment 
pen dignes d’un altier pokte. Lord Alfred Douglas rk torque: 'Da fait 
que j’aurais 6orit de magnifiquee tragedies, me serai-t-il interdit de 
m'essayer dans la oomkdie.' Et il assure que les ‘nonsense rhymes' 
sont pour le moms aussi diffioiles k fcien oompoeer que le plus noble 
des pokmes kpiques. En tons oas, ils ont le mkrite d’ktre infiniment 
plus amuaants.’— Mercure de France. 
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and SECOND-HAND BOOKS in the world. 
Works in 14 languages. 

30-34 New Oxford Str eet, London, W.C 

HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., 

BOOKSELLERS. 

NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 
BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unimportant. 
LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 
140, Strand, W.C. (Tel. 1515 Central.) 

37, Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair.) 
Telegraphic Address— Bookmen, London. 


Typewriting 

AUTHORS’MSS.,9d. per 1000words. 
Sermons, Plays, and all kinds of Type¬ 
writing carefully done at home (Remington). 
Good paper. Orders promptly executed. 
Duplicating from 3d. 6d. per 100.—M. L. L„ 18 
Edgeley Road, Clapham, S.W. 


TYPEWRITING promptly and 
accurately done. rod. per 1000 words. 
Specimens and references. — Address Miss 
Messer, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, 


TYPEWRITING. - The WES' 
KENSINGTON OFFICES. Author 
MSS., Translations, etc. Legal and Genen 
Copying. Circulars, etc., duplicated. Usu; 
terms. References. Established fifteen year 
—Sikes and Sikes, 229 Hammersmith Roa< 
W. (Private address : 13 Wolverton Garden: 
Hammersmith.) 


QHEPHERD BROS’. SPRING 

0 EXHIBITION 

of Early British Masters includes choice works 
by 

Reynolds Hoppner Raeburn Cotman 
Gainsborough Crome Wheatley Vincent 
Romney Constable Wilson Stark, &c. 
Shepherds' Gallery, 27 King Street, 

St. James’s, S.W. 


Books for Solo 


THE ANCESTOR. A Quarterly 
Review of County and Family History, 
Heraldry, and Antiquities. Numerous plates, 
some coloured. 12 Vols. and 3 Indices, pub. 
£3 7s. 6d. net, for 40s. net. Constable, 1902-5. 
—Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. _ 

fVAPTAIN BURTON'S ARABIAN 

NIGHTS. The Illustrated Benares 
Edition, fine plates, original black cloth. 
Pub ished by the Barton Club for private 
circulation only. 17 Vols., £14 14s.— Walker, 
37 Briggate, Leeds. _ 

5 WORKS BY CANON RAWNS- 

LEY Ruskin and the Lakes ; A Ram¬ 
bler’s Note-Book at the Lakes; Life and 
Nature at the Lakes ; Lake Country Sketches ; 
Memories of the Tennysons. Published at 
3s. 6d. net, for is. 6d.; new.— Walker, 37 
Briggate, Leeds. 

F O R SAL E.—Parish and Shaw’s 
“DICTIONARY OF THE KENTISH 
DIALECT,” 8vo, Wrapper (published at 
10s. 6d.), 2s. free, or hf. rox., 3s. 6d. free.— 
W. S. GOULDEN, Remainder Bookseller, 5 
St. Paul's, Canterbury. 

QLOUET.—300 French Portraits of 
Personages of the Courts of Francis I., 
Henry II., and Francis II. Autolithographed 
from the originals at Castle Howard, by Lord 
Gower. 2 vols, folio, blue cloth (Low 1875), 
£4.— Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. _ 

T 300 KS. — ALL OUT-OF-PRINT 

and RARE BOOKS on any subject 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE. I make a special feature of 
exchanging any Saleable Books for others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I particularly want post free.— 
EDW. BAKER’S Great Bookshop, 14-16 John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. Oscar Wilde’s 
Poems 21s., for 10s. 6d.; Farmer and Henley’s 
Slang Dictionary, 7s. 6d. Who's Who, 2 vols., 
1907, ns. net. for 5s. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


LECTURESHIP IN GREEK. 

The Council invites applications for the 
LECTURESHIP in GREEK (vacant by the 
appointment of Mr. M. O. B. Caspari, M.A. 
Oxon, to the Readership in Ancient History in 
the University of London), at a stipend of £200 
per annum, under the general direction of the 
Professor of Classics. Duties to begin on 
October 1st, 1908. 

Applications, with not less than twelve copies 
of testimonials, should be sent on or before 
July 18th, to the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars can be obtained. 

GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


THE 

BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 

Founded 1837. 

Patron— Her Majesty Queen Alexandra. 

Invested Capital £30,000. 

A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 

Offered to London Booksellers and their 
Assistants. 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can 
invest the sum of Twenty Guineas (or its 
equivalent by instalments) and obtain the right 
to participate in the following advantages:— 

FIRST. Freedom from Want in time of 
Adversity as long as need exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Phy¬ 
sicians and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country 
(Abbots Langley, Hertfordshire) for aged 
Members, with garden produce, coal, and 
medical attendance free, in addition to an 
annuity. 

FIFTH. A Furnished House in the same 
Retreat at Abbots Langley, for the use of 
Members and their families for holidays or 
during convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral 
expense when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for 
Members only, but also for their wives or 
widows and young children. 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscrip¬ 
tions confers an absolute right to these benefits 
in all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secre¬ 
tary, Mr. Georor Larner, 28 Paternoster 
Row, E.C. 
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MISCELLANIES 

FOURTH SERIES 

By JOHN MORLEY 

Demy 8vo, 7 s. 6d. net. 

Contains Papers on Maohlavolll and Culoolardlnl, 
John Stuart Mill, and other plooes. 

EDUCATION, PERSONALITY, AND CRIME. 

By ALBERT WILSON, M.D. 

With about zoo Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7 *. 6d. 

The Author makes a new departure in suggesting that degeneracy forms as 
distinct a class as insanity. As a scientific basis he gives a full analysis of the 
brain of a degenerate who was a murderer. There are many micro-photographs 
to prove his case. If later observers support this view it will form quite a novel 
feature not only in pathology, but also in sociology and in the medico-legal aspect 
of crime. 

Education, Responsibility, and Empire-building each occupy a chapter, while the 
subject of multiple personality and the sub-ego receives special attention The 
Author details one case, already published, which he watched for thirteen years, 
and also a second case recently brought under his notice, besides enumerating 
several other cases from various sources, both at home and abroad. 

The Author’s remafks on crime and criminals will cause much discussion and 
controversy amongst the experts, his theories on "multiple personality** alone being 
startling yet convincing. 

IMPRESSIONS OF INDIA 

By Sir HENRY ORAIK, K.O.B., M.P. Crown 8vo, 

3 s. net. 

Records the impressions 0f a visit to India during the past 
winter, and discusses Hindu unrest, the North-West Frontier, 
education, and many other aspects of Indian life. 

Socialism the Enemy! 

A Book that should be in the hands of every one who recognises 
the danger of modern Socialistic tendencies, and would learn how 
these theories are put into practice by many municipalities. 

THE PRODIGAL CITY. 

By TRISTRAM COUTTS. 6s. 

THE ACADEMY says : "The portrait of Quinion, the Labour leader, Is likely to 
arouse most irritation. Labourites and Socialists are most sensitive nowadays, and 
the character of Quinion will not be allowed to pass unchallenged, for tne very 
reason that there is a strong suspicion that it is true to life. 'The Prodigal City* Is 
well worth reading.” 

SICILY IN FABLE, HISTORY, 
ART AND SONG 

By WALTER COPLAND PERRY. With Maps. Crown 

8vo, 5 s. net. 

A VOLUME OF VERSE. 

A PAINTER’S PASTIME. 

By MARGARET THOMAS. 3s. 6d. net. 

THE WHEAT AMONG THE TARES 

Studies of Buddhism In Japan 

By Rev. A. LLOYD, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3 s. 6d. net. 

A NOTE TO TOURISTS.—Mr. Folliott Stokes 
chatty little Volume FROM ST. IVES TO LAND’S 

END is now ready, and should be in the hands of all bound 
for “ the Duchy.” With twenty-two Illustrations and Map. One 
Shilling net. 

MR. CREWE’S •' 

GREENING & CO., Ltd., 91 St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 

WINSTON 


CAREER. CHURCHILL 

Author of “ Coniston,” Ac. Illustrated. 6s. 

THE AUTOTYPE CO., 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON. 

MACMILLANS’ 3 s. 6d. DICKENS. Now Vol. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND 

With Illustrations by MARCUS STONE. A Reprint of 
the Edition corrected by the Author in 1869 , with an 
Introduction, Biographioal and Bibliographical, by 
CHARLES DICKENS the YOUNGER. 3 s. 6d. 

REPRODUCTIONS IN MONOCHROME OF 

FAMOUS WORES OF ART BY THE 

AUTOTYPE PERMANENT PROCESS. 

Amongst numerous Publications may be mentioned 
SELECTIONS from The National Gallery (London), 
The Wallace Collection, The Tate Gallery, The 
Walker Art Gallery (Liverpool). 

DRAWINGS BT HOLBEIN, from the Royal Collec¬ 
tion, Windsor Castle. 

SELECTED EXAMPLES OP BACHED AKT from 

various Collections. 

ETCHINGS BT REMBRANDT. 

DRAWINGS BT ALBERT DURBR. 

PICTURES from the Louvre, Luxembourg, Paris. 

Prospectuses of above Issues will be sent on application. 

Full particulars of all the Compantfs publications are given in 

The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE, 

Now Ready. Enlarged Edition, with Hundreds of Miniature 
Photographs and Tint Blocks of Notable Autotypes. 

For convenience 0f reference the Publication, are arranged Alphabetically trader 
Artists’ Names. 

Post Free, ONE SHILLING. 

MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 

Now on sale, 6d. net. 

THE JUNE BOOK MONTHLY 

CONTENTS. 

PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR.—Some Points of the Literary 
Compass, with Charts—that is to say, Pictures and Portraits. 

A NEW “ SARTOR "—The “ Tailor and Cutter on the Dress of 

“ LOVE h °NTEREST^’—Its Decline and Fall in Present-Day Fiction— 
by E. Clephan Palmer. .. . _ , ... 

SHAKESPEAREANS—A Summer Jaunt with the People of Arden— 
by C. E. Lawrence. . .... 

TENNYSONIANA—The Poet's Notes and Notions on his Verse. 

A LONDON LETTER—Times and Tides in our Literary History— 
by the Editor. , _ . . „ .. 

LIGHT AND LEADING—New Fact and Current Opinion Gathered 
from the Book World. 

THE GENERAL READER—Snap-Shot Reviews of the Best and 
Best-Selling Books. 

NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY—Particulars of Interesting Volumes 
likely to be Published this Month. 

BOOKS OF THE MONTH—A Classified Catalogue of the Note¬ 
worthy Books, New Editions, and Reprints of May. 

THE PERIODICALS—Contents of this Month’s Reviews and 
Magazines. 

A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 

-THE.— 

AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY. 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Simpkin, Marshall and Co., Stationers' Hall Court, London, E.C 
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truthfully enough, “ This is a woman’s procession. I am 
not a woman, therefore I am not in it.” According to the 
reporters, “three features in the procession arrested the 
eye of Mr. Shaw. His wife he greeted with uplifted hat. 
The second was a man carrying a baby ; the third was a 
woman carrying a toy-dog. The juxtaposition of the two 
struck the philosopher. * Look there,’ said be, ‘ only one 
baby in the procession, and that carried by a man ; only 
one dog in the procession, and that carried by a woman ! 
Oh, what would Father Vaughan say if he were to see it! ’” 


Registered as a Newspaper in the United Kingdom, and at the 
New York Post Office as Second-Class Mail Matter. Trans - 
missible to Canada at the Canadian Magazine rate of postage. 
Subsetiplions: Inland 15s .; Foreign 17s. 6d. a year, post free. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 

We are pleased to be able to record the fact that the 
demonstration of the Suffragettes last Sunday was, from the 
point of view of the demonstrators, a gigantic fiasco. It 
becomes necessary to state this fact very plainly, because 
certain of the newspapers have published garbled reports 
giving the impression that the demonstration was “ highly 
successful.” The plain facts are that the crowd which at 
the invitation of the Suffragettes had assembled to pass its 
verdict upon them was a very hostile crowd. It was not 
merely good-naturedly hostile, but dangerously so, and had 
it not been for the presence of an overwhelming body of 
police, there can be no doubt that a serious disaster would 
have occurred. Had the angry crowd succeeded, as it 
very nearly did, in its object of overturning the vans on 
which the women speakers and their supporters were 
placed, there can be no doubt that many people, and 
perhaps many hundreds of people, would have been trampled 
to death. It is quite obvious that the Metropolitan police 
cannot devote the whole of their time to the task of pro¬ 
tecting these foolish people from the consequences of their 
own folly, and the papers which have so light-heartedly 
travestied the real facts as to what occurred on Sunday 
have a very heavy responsibility. The result of these false 
representations as to the feeling in London towards the 
Suffragettes and the Suffragists can only serve to encourage 
these misguided women to continue their mischievous 
campaign. Sooner or later some of them will be seriously 
injured, as the feeling against them, which was at first one 
of good-humoured amusement, has grown into a violent 
exasperation which may at any time produce serious results. 


Last week we called upon those ladies—the vast 
majority—who do not want votes, and bitterly resent the 
action of the Suffragettes and Suffragists to overcome their 
diffidence and their dislike to publicity to the extent of 
organising a counter-demonstration. Since then, however, 
we have been in communication with the Hon. Ivor Guest, 
the Hon. Secretary of the National Women’s Anti-Suffrage 
Association, and Mr. Guest informs us that a great number 
of women who have joined the Association have made it a 
condition that they shall not be called upon to demonstrate 
publicly. The Association has therefore decided that it 
will under no circumstances incur the odium of imitating, 
even in a small degree, the methods of those members of 
its sex of which they so highly disapprove. We are quite 
convinced on reflection that they are right. Their protest 
will be confined to the formation of a league with branches 
in every electoral district in England in the country, and 
the movement has already assumed such large proportions 
that in itself it forms a final answer to the question put by 
Mr. Asquith to the women of the nation. 


The cuckoo did not sing as announced. In other words, 
while Mr. George Bernard Shaw was paragraphed to walk 
in the woman’s procession he thought, bet ter of it at the 
last moment and contented himself with being “ encoun¬ 
tered by the Press at Hyde Park Corner.” Asked why he 
bad decided not to perambulate* he replied* obviously and 


It is all very well for Father Bernard Shaw to put these 
portents off on to Father Bernard Vaughan, but it does 
not seem to have occurred to Father Shaw that this pro¬ 
cession, with its solitary baby carried by a man and its 
solitary toy-dog carried by a woman, was in a great 
measure Father Shaw’s own handiwork. We do not 
suppose that there was a woman in that perspiring, flutter¬ 
ing throng who was not deeply versed in the religion of 
Father Shaw. It is he who purveys for strident woman¬ 
kind the bulk of their wobbly arguments. It is he who has 
studiously impressed them with the importance of despising 
the order of things, and particularly with the importance of 
pretending to despise and distrust the male mau. Their 
mouths are full of his cheap cynicisms as to marriage, and 
the desirability of not bearing children unless you are 
paid handsomely for doing it. Great in the Suffragist 
camp is the name of Shaw, and piteously appalling 
is the lack of babies, not to mention manners and such 
like. And we are not at all sure that the toy-dog should 
not be reckoned a Shavian affair. Mr. Shaw is a great 
inventor of toy-dogs and similar gauds. He has toyed with 
the serious things of life to the mental destruction of Bays- 
water and the Shavian female, and we may see what we 
see in the shape of processions and shouting spinsters in 
consequence. It is amusing to note that while Mr. Shaw 
himself deemed it unwise to strut valiantly along Piccadilly 
with the women, sundry of his male admirers had no such 
qualms. Here and there the cortege was garnished with a 
limping minor poet or so, and we hope that Mr. Shaw 
blushed for them. We remember hearing a crusty critic 
of the old order remark that it was not the function of a 
minor poet to live in the best hotels, and it seems to us 
quite certain that it is not the function of minor poets to 
hobble at the tail-ends of feminine demonstrations. 


We have before now ventured to offer advice to the 
Editor of the Times, and we shall now, with what courage 
we may, repeat the temerarious experiment. Our advice 
to the Editor of the Times is not to print in prominent 
positions in his paper the letters of young, irresponsible 
girls on matters which are completely beyond their com¬ 
prehension. The Times the other day printed a letter 
from Miss Christabel Pankhurst in which this over¬ 
advertised young lady expressed her views as to the effect 
which last Sunday’s demonstration ought to have had on 
Mr. Asquith. The Editor of the Times is not, so far as we 
are aware, in the habit of printing letters from schoolboys 
and undergraduates on matters which are of high national 
import, and why he should depart from the principle involved 
in this custom and make an exception in the favour of this 
particular young lady passes our comprehension. By doing 
so he makes the Times look ridiculous. There is only one 
place in the office of any serious newspaper for the letters 
of Miss Pankhurst and her like, and that is the waste-paper 
basket If the Times and papers of like importance were 
to apply the common-sense rules of procedure which 
govern any great newspaper to the case of the Suffragists, 
their letters, their meetings and their methods, the whole 
agitation would speedily die of inanition. But, as long 3s 
they continue to invek with fictitious importance the 
utterances of babes and sucklings, we may depend upon 
the said babes and sucklings to continue the supply of 
“ copy ” which they seem to value so highly. 

The Vicar of a certain church In Marylebone preached 
a sermon last Sunday on the text —Labour not for the meat 
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which perisheth, but for that meat which endureth unto ever¬ 
lasting life. The admirable discourse which followed 
illustrated the pleasing fact that, while the English Bishops 
are ready to authorise “ special ” services for that modem 
innovation called a Harvest Festival, they utterly refuse to 
allow their priests to celebrate the foundation of the 
Lord’s Supper. “With many pumpkins,” they seem to 
say, “ with the largest seed potatoes, the biggest cottage 
loaves procurable, and some of the worst hymns in existence, 
let us celebrate the material feast: let the Dulcissimum 
Convivium, the Bread of Heaven and the Wine ot Angels, 
remain unhonoured and unsung.” It is not necessary to 
investigate minutely the motives and reasons of this course 
of action. A legend has it that Pontius Pilate was con¬ 
verted ; it is probable that he was also priested and con¬ 
secrated Bishop, and his name may be added to the 
Twelve who are candidates for the honour of haying 
evangelised Britain. Pilate’s great motive was cowardice ; 
he was sometimes afraid of the Jews, sometimes afraid of 
Caesar; and on the doctrine of Apostolical Succession he 
would seem to have bequeathed his chief quality to his 
successors. In a democratic age the Fear of Man is 
certainly a more popular and acceptable gift than the Fear 
of God. 

But perhaps the Vicar in Marylebone did not realise 
that his text was quite specially appropriate. The famous 
Pan-Anglican Congress was then still in session ; and one 
doubts whether there were ever a bigger example of 
labouring for the meat which perisheth. As a philan¬ 
thropic gathering to discuss various “ questions of the 
day” in an amiable if feeble spirit of “religiosity” the 
Congress might have passed ; one would have said that it 
was a great pity that people presumably in earnest could 
find nothing better to do; and most enlightened and 
charitable persons would have agreed, adding “ However, 
they mean well.” We are suffering from “ the spirit of 
the age,” and one of the symptoms of this malady is that 
when A and B have discovered to their astonishment and 
delight that two and two make four they say to one 
another : “ Let us assemble vast crowds of people and 
proclaim amid volleys of ‘ cheers,’ 1 hears,’ and ‘ laughter ’ 
this truth to the world.” This must be so ; we are lucky 
when the discovery is as we have given it; too often 
A and B find out that two and two make five, and then 
the cheers are ever so much louder. But (in spite of that 
probable succession from Pontius Pilate) the Catholic 
Church of this land should not conform to the spirit of the 
age or to the ways of the world. 

On an altar-cloth in a Roman Catholic church in 
Scotland are inscribed the words : The Unseen is here and 
calleth to thee. It would be difficult to indicate in better 
words the whole sphere and purpose of the Ecclesia Dei. 
If it seem desirable that “ Pan-Anglicans ” should gather 
in vast numbers let it be so that they may receive instruc¬ 
tion in the profound mysteries of the Faith from Bishops 
and Doctors who “ rightly divide the word of truth.” An 
unspiritual gravitation is always dragging us down into 
material things ; against our own desires we are continually 
falling into the error of believing that we live by bread 
alone—by the Butcher and the Baker, and the Agitation, 
and the Public Meeting, and the Act of Parliament, and 
the municipalisation of this and that, and our own fussy 
exertions generally ; most of all by interfering in some¬ 
thing which we don’t understand. We need to remind 
ourselves continually, therefore, that we live by Miracles 
and Compassions ; it is then doubly saddening and dis¬ 
gusting to look over the subjects of this foolish Congress, 
to note that these thousands of professing Catholics can 
listen to and applaud the dismal drivel of those ten weary 
days. Here is a sample: Mr. E. G. Selwyn, of King’s 
College, Cambridge (it is the college where they think 
geomancy means “ divination by earthquakes ”), spoke as 
follows : 

Why, in the course of an hour, pray so frequently for the King, 
and recite the Lord's Prayer three or four times, while there is no 
supplication concerning the problems in which the Working-man 


is deeply concerned, such as the abolition of sweating, the increase 
of wages, better houses, and better conditions for women-workers ? 
He suggested the frequent issue of an authorised Appendix 
to the Book of Common Prayer. 


And then, on another day, Canon Rawnsley attacked 
the mutoscope-saloons, the vulgar picture-postcard, the 
“ indecent weekly,” and the “ railway novel nuisance.” 
He also declared a holy war against the “new novel,” 
whatever that may be. A well-known actress suggested 
the insertion of a petition in the Litany for those who 
write, and the Rev. T. Lacey said there was no need of 
such a petition, as there was one already : “ That it may 
please Thee to bless and keep the magistrates, giving them 
grace to execute justice,” etc. And so on, and so on ; 
and we would suggest that before our ecclesiastics 
venture to meddle with books or plays they would do well 
to acquire some faint tincture of knowledge of the subject. 
The Churchmen, allied with the Dissenting preachers, 
made the fortune of that disreputable rubbish “ The Sign 
of the Cross ; ” a dignified Churchman made the fortune of 
that masterpiece “ When it was Dark ; ” so tar as ecclesi¬ 
astics have had any influence at all in literature it has 
generally been of the most vicious and deplorable 
description. Their literary ignorance is abysmal, their 
literary folly is deep as nether Tartarus; let them 
hold their peace and keep the Faith, two duties 
for which hitherto they have shown a most marvellous 
incompetency. And in the meanwhile the Church of 
England may have the satisfaction of reflecting that it 
has succeeded in making a fool of itself before the 
whole world. Naviget Anticyram. 


In his letter last week Mr. C. L. Marsott said that: 

The real question is whether the fundamental concepts of 
Socialism v. the Faith are coincident, or, at least parallel; or 
whether their very outlook is different. 

Is there not here the usual mistake of confusing theoretic 
ideals—which are as necessary to Socialism as to Chris¬ 
tianity, and in many cases common to both—with practical 
proposals ? 

Our contention was that the practical aims of a large 
majority of real Socialists was antagonistic to the Faith. 

Mr. Marson states four principles which he considers 
the Church has always held, but now only Socialists apply 
to practical life : 

1 . “ Inter-dependence of man.” But is not this a neces¬ 
sity of civilised existence, universally recognised ? 

2 . “The Socialists seem to be the only people who 
sincerely believe in governance—in authority.” We could 
not accept this without the qualification “ after their own 
methods,” which certainly would not be the methods and 
discipline of the Church—to them altogether distasteful. 

Mr. Marson exactly expresses the fundamental error of 
Socialists when he compares the “ perfect polity ” which 
they seek “ with the Catholic conception of the heavenly 
Jerusalem.” 

Socialist schemes and proposals depend for their ultimate 
achievement on one thing only, and that the unattainable— 
the perfection of human nature. The Catholic, on the 
other hand, is well aware that perfection and Utopia are 
not to be found in this, but only in a future existence. 

Socialists have sneered at Christian teachers for putting 
off the poor with a post-dated check on Heaven ! 

3. “Communal property” may be “an old and lovely 
Catholic thing ” aimed at by the Doctors of the Church, but 
history shows that it has only been possible where com¬ 
munal religion has been the motive and communal 
monastic life the concrete realisation. To “ nationalise ” 
property in a State for all sorts and conditions of men and 
religions we believe impracticable. The rates are the 
nearest approach we have now to communal property. 
Can municipal methods of administering finance be con¬ 
sidered inspiring or reassuring ? 

With a “ perfect polity ” of course there could be no 
corruption nor dishonesty. Bat Bishop Gore, a leading 
Christian Socialist, has printed out that: 
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There is a false and misleading Socialism which ignores the 
fact of sin and the need of personal redemption. 

Such Socialism is neither “ coincident ” with nor 
“ parallel ” to the Faith. 

4. Does Mr. Marson really consider the ordinary fair 
interest payable on loans for public works “ the great usury 
question”? He suggests “national banks” and “com¬ 
mand loans.” How are these to be managed? Many 
Socialists propose that gold should be “ demonetised,” and 
unlimited amounts of unconvertible notes issued on the 
model of the assignats of the French Revolution, whose 
ultimate value, though secured on the national possessions, 
as Mirabeau boasted in 1790, was merely waste paper. 


A short while ago a certain correspondent of ours 
inquired where, in our opinion, the best English was 
spoken, and we gave him our opinion. At that time, 
however, we bad not had the pleasure of listening to 
Mademoiselle Yvette Guilbert at the Palace Theatre. 
Yvette Guilbert has studied and sings several songs in 
English, and anything more fascinating and beautiful it 
would be hard to conceive. Of course it is unnecessary 
to say that Yvette Guilbert is pre-eminent in her own art 
in her own language. Her rendering of “ Les Cloches de 
Nantes” is a marvellous performance, and produces an 
effect which is quite overwhelming. But it is this new 
accomplishment of singing songs in English which will make 
the strongest appeal to the majority of an English audience. 
On the night of our visit the huge audience at the Palace 
was completely swept off its feet with enthusiasm over the 
last song which Yvette Guilbert sang, “The Gallant Man.” 
It is, as many of our readers will be aware, an old Scotch 
ballad. We can only say that any one who is able to beg, 
borrow, or steal the price of admission to the Palace 
Theatre to hear this wonderful artiste, and who fails to do 
so, will deserve to be written down an ass. It is the sort 
of performance which we would cheerfully tramp twenty 
miles to see every day of the week, and we have every 
intention of seeing it again as soon as possible. 


After reading the denunciations of the Evening Standard 
directed against the statues outside the British Medical 
School we proceeded to examine them as far as we could. 
To those which are now exposed to view we can imagine no 
possible objection being taken. They are symbolic nude male 
figures, and they are executed with considerable skill and 
feeling. To condemn them it would be necessary logically 
to condemn a large proportion of the fine statuary in the 
British Museum and in the galleries all over the Continent. 
If the Evening Standard had not drawn attention to them 
they would probably not have excited any particular notice. 
On the other hand, we are bound to say that among the 
statues which are at present concealed, or partly concealed, 
by the hoarding there is at least one to which objection 
might be taken. While we do not forget that such 
figures are common in pictures in the finest schools of 
Italian art, it is certainly very questionable whether they 
are suitable as statues, especially when exposed to view in 
a public thoroughfare. The other statues which are con¬ 
cealed by the hoarding we have not been able to inspect, 
and we can therefore offer no opinion on them. 


There are a great many hazy notions going about as to 
•what constitutes the art of the theatre. Certain superior 
persons who go in for what they are pleased to call 
“ advanced ideas ” affect to scoff at the musical comedy, 
and it has had the distinction of being abused by Mr. 
Bernard Shaw. But there is no doubt that very often the 
so-called serious play is of much less importance than the 
merest musical comedy. It would be absurd to maintain 
that Havan t, which is now being played at the Gaiety 
Theatre, is a great play or anything remotely approaching 
to it On the other hand, it is an exceedingly delightful 
entertainment, and the beauty of the cigarette-girls, the 
flower-girls, and the other girls (particularly “ those with 


the curly curls ” is quite bewildering. We cannot justly 
say that we consider the music is up to the mark, but 
the Gaiety has a way of improving on its original songs as 
the run of a piece goes on, and ws have no doubt that the 
process will be repeated in the present case. Miss Evie 
Greene made the best use of her pleasing voice in songs 
which did not give her very much opportunity of shining, 
and among the men Mr. Alfred Lester, Mr. W. H. Berry, 
and Mr. Lawrence Grossmith were particularly excel¬ 
lent, and the dancing was up to the usual high Gaiety 
standard. 


In our issue of next week we shall publish an important 
article, called “ The Insolent Publisher.” 


WILSFORD 

I. 

Lilies and Pansies, and the Pink that grows 
In grey-leaved clusters by the garden’s edge, 

Sweet scented Choisia, and the Vine that throws 
Her trails and tendrils by the window ledge, 

The rose called Celeste, and the one named Dawn 
These have I knowledge of, these are my own ; 

And where lush water-meadows meet the lawn 
Within my garden are their blossoms shown. 

I love this garden, and when most the fret 
And noise of living would destroy mine ease 
1 seek its precincts, and my foot is set 
Within its sunlight and its silences. 

I take my spirit’s road, and cool and wet 
The rain falls suddenly for thirsty trees. 

II. 

This garden has a soul, it has its moods, 

As any sentient mind from hour to hour. 

I know the leafy silence of its woods 

That are so thickly grown with Hemlock flower. 

The Hemlock, with her world of slender lace, 
Whose leaf is earliest green of all the year, 

Beneath the beeches in sequestered place 
She spreads the forest of her presence here ; 

And draws a veil, as if to hide the slopes 
Of the more sunlit of the garden spaces, 

Where Tulips blaze, and later Heliotropes 
Are set with Poppies, in their several places. 

And here the bindweeds knot their twisted ropes 
To star the twilight with their milk-white faces. 

III. 

And it shall be this garden’s crown of crowns 
That it should be encompassed by no hedge. 

It finds a shelter in the high chalk Downs 
And takes its own way to the river’s edge. 

And in this homeliness finds, to my seeing, 

For its red Roses a supreme retreat; 

Since it is wholesome for their pride of being 
To be so neighbourly with Meadow-sweet. 

And here is Ragged Robin, and the Dock, 

Whose seeds you draw into your passing hand; 

This garden hears the sheep-bells of the flock 
That browses, wattled, on its further strand, 

And here are meadows, pale with Lady’s-smock 
And willows, leaning to the marshy land. 

Pamela Tennant. 
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REVIEWS 

CARLYLE AND OTHERS 

Memories of London in the ’Forties. By David Masson. 

(Blackwood, 3s. 6d. net.) 

This book of “ Memories,” by the late veteran scholar 
Professor Masson, arranged and annotated by his daughter, 
has a particular interest. There are four chapters, of 
which the first- 1 * Carlyle’’-has by far the greatest attrac¬ 
tion. There is a pleasant autobiographical light in the 
whole book, but we especially welcome the portrayal ot 
Carlyle in the mind of his devoutest friends. What was 
the secret of the loyal and affectionate admiration vvith 
which some who knew the grim prophet regarded him ? 
For these days the Carlyle doctrines are largely discredited 
and himself has suffered at the hands of biographers ; 
bitter wrangles have provoked uneasiness, if not disgust; 
we have heard more of Carlyle’s private life than we 
wanted to hear, and so have come to think less of his 
position in literature than we ought. , , . . 

Now a paper like this of Professor Masson’s helps to 
check this unjust depreciation by giving us a simple, vivid, 
familiar picture of Carlyle at home. There is no wild 
championship or ridiculous assertion, but when you reach 
the end of the chapter you find the great, pathetic figure 
usually so dolorous, fierce, scornful—a little more human 
and pleasant. The visible man is described thus . 

The hair dark and thick, without a sign of grizzle, the com¬ 
plexion a strong bilious-ruddy, the brow overhanging and cliff- 
like, the eyes deep-sunk and aggressive, and the firm mouth and 
chin then closely-shaven. All in all, with his lean, erect figure, 
then over 5ft. nin. in height, and the peculiar bilious-ruddy 
of his face, he was, apart from the fire of genius m his 
eyes and flowing through his talk, not unlike some Scottish 
farmer or other rustic of unusually strong and wiry constitution 
living much in the open air. His Annandale accent contributed 
to this resemblance. His vocabulary and grammar were of the 
purest and most stately English, and the Scotticism, which was 
very marked, was wholly in the pronunciation and intonation. 
Like Scotsmen generally, from whatever district of Scotland, he 
enunciated each syllable of every word with a deliberation and 
emphasis unusual with English speakers, giving each, as it were, 
a good bite before letting it go. The West Border intonation was 
intensified, in his case, by a peculiarity which was either wholly 
his own or a special characteristic of the Carlyles of Ecclefechan. 
He spoke always with a distinct lyrical chaunt, not with the 
monotonous and whining sing-song, mainly of pulpit origin, one 
hears occasionally among Scotsmen, and which is suggestive too 
often of hypocrisy and a desire to cheat you, but a bold and 
varying chaunt, as of a man not ashamed to let his voice rise and 
fall and obey by instinctive modulation every flexure of his 
meaning and feeling. Mrs. Carlyle had caught something of this 
lyrical chaunt by sympathy and companionship, and the shghter 
Scotticism of her voice was distinguished also by a pleasant habit 
of lyrical rise and cadence. 

Incidentally, this passage (we may remark) affords a com¬ 
mentary upon the answer to an enquiry appearing; in The 
Academy just recently as to the speaking of pure English. 
Masson seems to have been fortunate in gaining the ready 
interest of both Carlyle and his wife, and he recalls many 
pleasant scenes from his friendship with them. It is a 
kindlier, bumaner Carlyle that he reveals, a prophet not 
vet forgetting his message in an indiscriminate, irrefleclive 
railing at a deaf world ; the sketch is more merciful and 
hardly less intimate than those which were revived in tbe 
sharp controversies of a few years ago. Here is an aspect 
of the Chelsea prophet which is agreeably unfamiliar: 

Of all the walks that Carlyle and I took together in the old 
London nights that now lie behind me like a distant-stretching 
dream, there are two which I recall now with peculiar associa- 
tions of sacredness. One summer night about eleven o clock we 
had passed our usual parting-point at Hyde Park Corner and had 
strolled into the Park itself, lured by the beauty of a specially 
soft and star-brilliant sky overhead. The softness and stillness 
around and the starry brilliance above had touched his soul to its 
finest and gentlest depths. All roughness, all querulousness were 
gone • he was in a mood of the simplest and most sage-like 
serenity. As we sauntered to and fro on the grass, the 


sole human beings peripatetic, where but a few hours before 
there had been the roar of the carriages in stream and 
the parallel gallop of the equestrians, it was the stars and 
the silence that seemed to work upon him and to suggest 
his theme. From the mystery and splendour of physical 
infinitude he passed to what ought to be the rule of human 
behaviour, the conduct of one’s own spirit, in a world framed so 
majestically and so divinely. There was too much jesting in it, 
he said, too much of mere irony and of laughter at the absurd, 
too little of calm religiousness and serious walk with God. In 
speaking of the over-prevalence of the habit of irony, sarcasm, 
and jesting, he used a sudden phrase of self-humiliation which 
I have never forgotten. “ Ah ! and I have given far too much in 

to that myself— sniggering ot things .” Though they* arc 

the only exact words I can now recall out of that quarter of an 
hour of his varied talk, all in the same vein of deeply-moved 
meditation, it is the solemn charm of the whole of the little 
colloquy that remains in my memory. If ever one man spoke to 
another absolutely spirit to spirit, it was Carlyle to me in that 
quarter of an hour of our walk to and fro in that star-silvered and 
tree-skirted solitude in the middle of London. 

The other occasion was that of Carlyle’s offering, in a 
manner of fine delicacy, pecuniary assistance to his young 
friend when suspecting some need on the part of the 
latter. All this is hardly the Carlyle whom the stormy 
disputes of various friends have created for us, and we are 
frankly glad to have these happier, affectionate lights. 

Another chapter, “ Down Street, Piccadilly,” is full of 
reminiscence, as is also the final paper, ,l A London Club.” 
Masson was a member of the “ Museum Club,” of which 
Douglas Jerrold was a kind of chief, and Charles Knight, 
Hervey of the “Athenaeum,” and Shirley Brooks were 
frequenters. When the “Museum” died, “Our Club” 
rose from the ashes ; and of this Professor Masson writes 
fondly, with various anecdotes of the humour of the 
members. These anecdotes, these jokes of such desperate 
fervour, seem to us to belong to a period incalculably 
remote ; yet “ Our Club ” flourished less than forty years 
since 1 More attractive are the glimpses of Dickens and 
Thackeray- the latter “ a man apart, a sad and highly 
sensitive man, a man with whom nobody could take a 
liberty.” And there are also brief, vivid sketches of 
Kossuth and Mazzini. To Mazzini, indeed, a whole 
chapter is devoted ; but, beyond a record of one or two 
meetings, there is little of personal interest in it and much 
of political recapitulation. This, in fact, is the only dis¬ 
appointment—save brevity—in a book of singular interest 
and real value. 


VITA BREVIS 

A History of Art. By Dr. G. Carotti. Vol. I. Ancient 
Art. Revised by Mrs. Arthur Strong. (Duckworth, 

5 s -) 

If we say at the outset that we consider it impossible for 
one man to write a history of art even on a large scale ; 
that a history of art on a small scale is not a history at all; 
and that Dr. Carotti has written a book which more nearly 
earns its title than we should have thought possible 
under the circumstances, we shall have made clear our 
point of view with regard to this book. 

Nowadays, it is quite superfluous to say, things are done 
in a hurry. We wake in a hurry, we work in a hurry, we 
learn, we play, we eat, we sleep in a hurry. One of the 
inevitable results of this ghastly state of affairs (and not 
the worst result by a long way) is the production—not 
necessarily in a hurry—of “ little books on great subjects.” 
This is a little book on a great subject. It measures 6f 
by 5 inches; it contains, besides thirty pages of bibliography 
and fifty pages of index, a history of ancient art in 340 
pages of text, together with 540 illustrations 1 Moreover, 
though much of the type is small, it is all of an eminently 
readable size. . 

Naturally, the virtue of such a book must lie in division 
and sub-division, in classification and order, rather than in 
fulness of description and discussion of style. There is 
no room for controversy. We must be content with 
dogma. Freely admitting these limitations, we must also 
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admit the author’s right to state his own views with 
finality ; and thus we will not turn aside from our pleasant 
task of appreciation to dispute Professor Carotti’s 
Egyptian chronology, even though we do most emphatically 
disagree both with it and with Mrs. Strong’s airy dictum, 
in her Introduction, to the effect that a couple of 
millennia one way or the other can make so little difference 
in Egyptian chronological systems as to render unnecessary 
“ even a warning footnote ” to draw attention to the 
novelty of the author’s ideas on the subject. 

Another point on which we find ourselves at issue with 
the author is his classification of Aegean art in the 
“ Oriental period.” Sargon had become a shadowy myth 
before the neolithic Cretan began to evolve the art which 
later did so much to enliven Egyptian ideas of beauty. 
And the points of contact between the Aegean and 
Western Asia were neither frequent nor continuous enough 
to bring Aegean art into the same category with the art of 
Chaldma. 

There are some irritating inaccuracies of description in 
reference to the illustrations of Cretan art. For example, 
the famous steatite “harvesters” vase from Phaistos is 
described as a “ tazza,” and as an example of ceramic art. 
And the statement that the Dorians were “ mountaineers, 
really of the same race as the Aegeans themselves,” is not 
supported either by a particle of evidence or a shadow of 
probability. 

It is pleasant to find the Phoenicians given their proper 
subordinate position in the art development of the Medi¬ 
terranean, and the chronology of their prosperity reveals a 
very interesting state of natural antagonism between their 
interests as the carriers of the Aegean and the interests of 
the Aegean race of sea-masters. 

The few pages devoted to Persian art are extremely 
well written and illustrated. The estimate of the Persian 
power of artistic assimilation is a good one, and is well 
expressed in the minute space devoted to it. 

Naturally, the main body of the book is devoted to Greek 
and Roman art. And here it would be difficult to award 
any but the most whole-hearted praise. For in dealing 
with such a vast body of art production, system is absolutely 
necessary, and the author has marshalled his material with 
great skill. Steadily, and in good order, the facts of Greek 
art development are passed before us in review. If there 
are gaps, at least the ranks are so closed that no gaps are 
visible. Architecture, sculpture, painting, the minor arts— 
jewellery, terra-cottas, and vases—all receive their fair 
share of attention, and the main characteristics of each 
school and of each of the principal artists are plainly and 
rapidly set forth. A child could understand the language, 
and an archaeologist will find a wealth of fact ideally 
arranged for rapid reference. The vexed question of the 
style of Lysippos is perhaps treated more originally than 
soundly ; but at least his ultimate influence on Greek sculp¬ 
ture is given its true description. 

Of the greatest value to students are the summaries of 
extant examples of the various periods of art, with the 
museums in which they are to be found. These should 
recommend the book to a wide public, even though it had 
no other virtue to recommend it, which is far from being 
the case, and in like manner the section on Greek painting 
sets out in small compass much information which has 
hitherto been rather inaccessible to the ordinary “ spare¬ 
time ” student of ancient art. 

Roman art is given a great deal of space, when we con¬ 
sider how little there was in it either of art or originality. 
We are perfectly well aware that in saying this we shall 
call down upon our heads the wrath of Mrs. Strong. But 
none the less, we are firmly of the opinion that whatever there 
was of originality in Roman sculpture constituted its weak¬ 
ness, and that Roman architecture never existed. The 
Romans were magnificent builders and engineers. As 
architects they were tasteless adapters of styles they did 
not understand. Their only great art was that of por¬ 
traiture, in which they set up a standard of imaginative and 
material realism which has been at once the aim and the 
bane of portrait sculptors ever since, and which yet never 


approached the subtle power of characterisation of the 
Alexandrian sculptors. As to the horses of San Marco, we 
simply refuse to believe that they are Roman work, as the 
author, without giving any authority, states them to be. In 
the minor arts they were undoubtedly more successful ; and 
as silversmiths in particular they produced work at once bold 
and delicate—the work of the confident and loving crafts¬ 
man. Roman art has left a mark upon European art out of all 
proportion to its ultimate value, and the skill and learning 
of its modern apologists will probably result in winning for 
it a place in the modem mind still more in excess of its 
deserts. 

An extremely complete bibliography and an excellent 
index complete a volume which is far ahead of any other 
book of its kind that we have met with hitherto, both in 
the matter of fulness and compactness. If the future 
volumes are as good as the first the complete work should 
enjoy a wide circulation. For the necessary process of 
elimination has been carried out with rare skill, and though 
there are inaccuracies, and though some of the' opinions held 
by the author are open to more than doubt, reference to 
the books mentioned, not only by name but in the essential 
details of publisher, price, and date, will serve to correct 
the hasty impressions received from dogmatic statement. 

The translation is very fairly good. It is readable, and 
does not suggest a foreign idiom in more than one or two 
places. There are a few instances of obvious mistransla¬ 
tion— e.g., “ eruption ” for “ irruption,” on p. 57, and the 
peculiar phrase, in reference to the work of Lysippos, 
“ bronze, a material to which he reverted.” 

The illustrations, in some cases, suffer from their extreme 
reduction, especially those of the crowded Roman reliefs 
and some portraits; there are a few which measure no more 
than J by ^ an inch. But take it for all in all, the book 
is one which contains enough of pleasure and profit to 
outweigh by far all the disadvantages necessarily conse¬ 
quent upon its compactness. 


THE DAWN OF THE CON¬ 
STITUTION 

The Dawn of the Constitution : the Reigns of Henry III. and 
Edward /. By Sir James H. Ramsay, Bart., of Bamff, 
M.A., LL.D. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co., Ltd., 12s.) 

“ I continue to write not in any partisan spirit, nor to further or 
combat any particular views, but to provide those desirous of 
knowing the cardinal facts of English history with a consecutive 
and verified narrative, based on the original authorities, with the 
help of all modern lights and interpretations." 

This claim which Sir James makes in his Preface is fully 
supported by the text, and there is much to be said for his 
protest against “ unverified histories.” His narrative is 
clear, calm, and well arranged. Yet we fear that it will 
not attract any but the most strenuous student There is 
little or no animation in these pages ; the historian accepts 
as a definition of s.yle “ precision, veracity of utterance, 
truth to the thing to be presented.” The unattractive blue 
cover and the terrible ponderousness of the book when 
held in the hand are not, alas 1 counterbalanced by its 
inner contents. “Truthful presentation of facts” is no 
doubt important—nay, essential—but it is not enough. We 
should be made to feel—and this is the root of the matter— 
that these people who laid the bases of our Constitution 
were live men, not mere figments in an orderly array of 
facts. Sir James is loth to deprecate the artistic touch ; 
but he will not, or cannot, use it. 

The reviewer confesses that he is of those to whom the 
reign of Henry III. has always seemed “a dreary period,” 
illuminated but very feebly by those rushlights the political 
songs, which waft a faint breath of life over the dead bones 
of wrangling barons and clerics. Even “ the dismal comi¬ 
cality ” which Sir James finds in the “ consistent perversity ” 
(no ill description, by the way) of the King's conduct fails 
to provide a sufficient solatium. Earl Simon himself is an 
unsatisfactory, not altogether credible personage, though 
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he was doubtless the most enlightened of his time. Sir 
James thinks that his war on the King’s friends in 1263 was 
“ a proceeding worthy of King John ; ” and is inclined to 
regret that he 

Had not paused awhile at the close of the year 1262, after 
the Papal condemnation of the provisions of Oxford, or again in 
1264, after the award of Amiens, to see how the King would 
behave. 

Perhaps he hardly deserved the hymns composed in his 
honour. 

As to Edward I., whose support of his father our 
historian not unjustifiably holds <0 have been the 
only thing which saved him from the fate of our 
Edward II. or Richard II.—perhaps, though, Henry VI. 
was his nearest analogue—the character presented does 
not differ greatly from previous estimates. “A man of 
war, but no shedder of blood,” with natural impulses 
towards justice and truth, “ he cannot forgive the man who 
gets the better of him ; ” and his autocratic ideas of king- 
ship, derived from Louis IX., considerably modify his 
appreciation of the value of popular institutions. He is 
credited with having initiated the custom of having national 
prayers in times of stress or anxiety, and the less laudable 
one of holding tournaments ; but is denied “ any percep¬ 
tion of humour ” or preoccupation with literature or art. 
We are glad at last to find a historian candid enough to 
admit that Pactum Serva was not a motto “ that could 
honestly be claimed on his behalf.” Where his interest 
was concerned he could keep his word, but “in the 
spirit of a peddling attorney ; ” on occasion he could 
“ stoop even to falsification of documents.” But the aforesaid 
motto, as Dean Stanley showed, was inscribed on the 
great King’s tomb some three centuries after his death. 
With all his faults Edward’s legal genius, and the fact 
that he had a conscience, gives him a high place amongst 
mediaeval monarchs. 

Sir James Ramsay is a careful and well-informed guide 
in matters military, and has himself been over the fields of 
Lewes, Evesham, Stirling, and Falkirk, and is zealous in 
correcting from the public records the exaggerations of 
monkish chroniclers. In another department, that of the 
royal revenue, he claims to have the field all to himself, 
but guards himself against aught but provisional acceptance 
of his figures. To the zealous in matters fiscal his Appen¬ 
dices of Exchequer and Wardrobe Accounts will doubt¬ 
less prove valuable. In the list of authorities cited we 
notice that the author of the “Decline and Fall” is 
described as “ Gibbon, G. ; ” we always thought his name 
was Edward. We have also been rather mystified by a 
note in which the reader is warned that the Plantagenet 
dynasty “ came in with Edward IV.” The indispensable 
Index is praiseworthy. 

A ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER 

The Government of England. By Professor A. Lawrence 
Lowell. Two Vols. (Macmillan and Co., 17s. net.) 

The American people have given us a perfectly fair and 
courteous retort to Mr. James Bryce’s book on the American 
Commonwealth by this excellent work, a book which those 
who read will wish to possess ; while those who possess it 
will wish to retain it for reference. It is not a history ; it is 
not a law-book ; it is not a Constitutional Whitaker ; it 
is an impartial and detached account of how England is 
ruled and rules herself, clearly given, in a temperate 
literary style, and with an aloofness which is content to 
describe, with as little comment as possible. The descrip¬ 
tion is taken from original sources, is as accurate as hard 
work and an ingenuous mind can make it, and the informa¬ 
tion concerns recent and present situations, methods, and 
movements. To have accomplished this good piece of 
work is not only to help us, who are within the English rule, 
to see things steadily, and see them whole and so to help the 
cause of light and clearness of vision in regions where heat 
often takes the place of light; it is to furnish a veracious 


picture to the readers of the United States of a rule which 
they often refer to, criticise at random, and on the whole 
seldom understand. A book like this will certainly furnish 
materials for an entente to a people who do not love us over 
much, or at least to such of them as are disposed to inquire 
into methods which are not their own methods, but about 
which it can do them no harm to hear. 

Professor Lowell begins with the Crown, and sums up 
not only the King’s legal position but explains the inevitable¬ 
ness of the Crown for our Parliamentary system, the smooth 
working of that institution, and the fact there is really no 
Republican sentiment left in England. But he something 
underrates the influence of the Crown. Is it true that 

The actual influence of Queen Victoria upon the course of 
political events was small as compared with the great industry 
and activity she displayed ? 

After the death of the Prince Consort, whose views are 
felicitously described as expressed “ in terms not applicable 
to England,” the late Queen was more and more in touch 
with her people and had a great increase of influence. 
The description of the Cabinet is excellent, and there 
is a note of surprise in the writer at its informal character 
and its great reticence in matters about which the ears of 
journalists perpetually itch. There is much wisdom, too, 
in the accounts of the permanent official, who can do no 
wrong, who shapes matters almost too powerful.y for the 
little responsibility he carries, but who is gradually coming 
from his dark recess to enjoy subdued honours and possible 
reproofs ; it may be a little too subdued. In one or two 
minor points the writer has been misled. It is not true, 
for instance, that slums move but little, and so the voters 
do not get disfranchised. One of the most perplexing facts 
about slums is that the whole population moves about twice 
a year. In the matter of the two political organisations, 
the National Liberal Federation and the National Union of 
Conservative Associations, we are told that 

Both are shams, but with this difference—that the Conservative 
organisation is a transparent and the Liberal an opaque sham. 

It is but too true that our habit of breaking up one 
another’s meetings is “ not condemned by average public 
opinion and it ought to be, although our judicious friend 
does not say so. In a valuable essay on the strength of 
party ties we read with some surprise that the influence of 
party upon legislation is, on the whole, much greater in 
England than in America, “ but it is more closely confined 
to public measures.” In fact that and much other casual 
American information given to the reader causes him sur¬ 
prise—it may be surprise tinged with doubt. A valuable 
chapter is that upon Municipal Trading. It is so wise that 
some of its paragraphs may be shortly summarised. 
Municipal trading arises from a desire of profit, a distrust 
of companies, the zeal of officials, and the fact that when 
innovations are proposed to the private Committees of the 
House, the ratepayers are not represented. The dangers 
are the restriction of area, the increase of debt, the check 
to private enterprise, and the multiplication of public 
employees. The practical man, except in London just now, 
is everywhere deciding that it works, and he does not see or 
care whither he is ultimately going. This grieves our author 
unnecessarily; but, as he has pointed out in an earlier place, 
our rule is not logical, it is scientific. It is salutary for all 
debaters on this subject to see that mere municipal trading 
has no automatic advantage, but only wise, strenuous, and 
prudent trading. The chapter on the Church is also 
written in a natural vein of mild astonishment. She 

Possesses organs so arranged as to imply a closely-knit, if not a 
centralised form of self-government; and yet those organs have 
so little power, either legislative or administrative, and the units 
are so independent, that for practical purposes the Church 
resembles a profession rather than an organisation. 

The Church is not only “ bound hand and foot; ’’ but 
gagged, and as far as possible blinded and deafened, we 
may safely add. The English conception of law as an 
expression of natural justice, which, again, means a body 
of practical maxims to be applied by the court, naturally 
lies at the back of our whole system, and is properly set 
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forth in a useful chapter—too condensed, perhaps, for the 
purpose. 

On the whole our author is struck by the honesty and 
truthfulness of the English people, which he attributes 
largely to the fact that the upper class at present rules us. 
But we are heading hard for “ paternalism,” and are more 
sanguine, impatient, and less fatalist than our fathers were, 
and in legislation we are horribly hand-to-mouth fellows. 
Professors all want us to take long views and to elaborate 
theories. And this one is no exception ; but he tells us 
his wish so politely and pleasantly on the whole that we do 
nut grumble. Perhaps we are getting kinder. The London 
c^s (P; 5 2 3 ) do not now bolt at the entry of a stranger, as 
they did a generation ago, but walk up to be stroked, with 
tail erect. That is something, and it implies more. What 
do the New York and Harvard cats do ? Let them come 
into court, if we are to be compared, and our cats will be 
even with them : but it is pleasant to think that our cats 
have got us good marks from the Harvard examiner, and 
we cheerfully join our purring to theirs. Even the British 
lion can throw out sparks when he is stroked kindly. 


MEN AND MEASURES 

The Roman Empire. By H. Stuart Jones. “Story of the 
Nations” Series. (T. Fisher Unwin, 5s.) 

Mr. Stuart Jones, in his Preface, admits the impossibility 
of writing a complete and final history of Rome. And 
bis review, in a form more or less popular, of the most 
complicated, and at the same time the most inspiring, 
period of Roman history makes no pretence of finality. 
But it is not too much to say that the author has succeeded 
in presenting at.least one side of the development of 
Imperial Rome in a fashion which will fix his point of 
view in the minds of his readers. The players in his 
drama are lifelike, their actions are reasonable, their 
motives intelligible. And, whether or no we are capable of 
appreciating the dramatic unity of history, we are all 
better able to understand its drift if we realise that history 
is made up of the aggregate of human action, and not of 
haphazard tricks of fate. We do not think that Mr. Jones 
has deliberately set before himself the task of realising the 
individuals of his history. There is a lack of rhetorical 
effort about his writing which bespeaks attention rather to 
the wide issues of his subject than to the details of 
personal character. But he never loses sight of the fact 
that the history of the Roman Empire is far more a history 
of men than was the history of the Republic. And 
thus his estimates of the character of this and that 
individual, go far to elucidate the history in which 
those individuals were concerned. For example, the 
whole of the basis on which the Imperial system 
rested was the direct outcome of the caution and tact which 
characterised Augustus after he had come into undisputed 
power in Rome, and the weakness, as well as the strength, 
of the system was the heritage of an empire from the 
policy of an individual. Where Cassar failed Augustus 
succeeded, for genius refuses compromise, while prudence 
accepts it. But the masked monarchy of Augustus proved 
but an insecure foundation for the absolutism of his 
successors, although, he was in essence no more of an 
opportunist than his greater forerunner, whose dreams 
were rather of conquest than of empire. 

Yet even so Augustus met and solved problems which 
had never been Caesar’s care. While he kept the outward 
forms of the Republic, he widened the scope of Roman 
activity: 


It was at least part of Augustus’s task to devise a theory by 
which a monarchy might be enabled to masquerade as a republic. 
.u. W i?- s n ?‘ ? e S le ftful of forms, but it was in the realm of facts 
1 v “ ls c “ le ‘ work was accomplished. For forty-three years he 
laboured incessantly to give the world which lay at his feet an 
organised government worthy of the name, and to solve the 
practical problems which the Republic had never faced. 

„• Tlte keynote of Augustus’s lifer-work was the absorption 


of the client kingdoms into the Empire, a process which 
continued down to the very end. The supremacy of the 
Italian peoples, though it was veiled by the accession to 
power of one provincial Emperor after another, became the 
central fact of Roman Imperial existence, and it was to 
Augustus that the inception of the work was due. And 
this was largely accomplished by the gradual centralisation 
of the senatorial power in the person of a single object of 
devotion—the Emperor himself. Here, too, the means 
were based on the individual, for personal devotion to the 
Emperor was the surest door to the senatorial order, and 
time brought into existence a Senate accustomed to personal 
service, as no revolutionary sweeping away of the old order 
could have done. 

When Vitellius refused the title of Caesar, and deferred 
to the Senate, he was deferring to a spirit which no longer 
existed. The Julian dynasty had done its work thoroughly, 
and Rome was no longer republican even in aspiration. 
The forms might still flatter, but their meaning was gone. 
A strange aspect of the history of the Roman Empire is 
revealed by the part which is played by religion in its 
development. It seems as though, with the fall of the 
Republic, the old religious solidity of the Romans had 
ceased to exist; and for long enough gods were made and 
unmade with the rise and fall of Emperors. But in the 
long run the innate religious feeling of the Roman 
reasserted itself, and the Mithraism of Aurelian was no 
mere counterblast to Christianity, but a political necessity. 
The growing power of the Christian faith in the Empire 
was a menace to the Empire itself, for it was a power that 
must either be supreme or must be definitely rejected 
before it was too late. The persecution of the Christians 
has been much exaggerated, and we think that the author 
is inclined to lay rather a disproportionate amount of stress 
upon that which actually took place ; but, as he remarks, 
it would be interesting to know the lengths to which 
Aurelian would have gone in this direction had his reign 
continued longer after the official declaration of the 
worship of the “ Unconquered Sun." Aurelian’s was a 
powerful personality, and his aim of real consolidation for 
the Empire would not have been cramped by small 
scruples. But, at any rate, it is plain that the necessity of 
a convincing religious faith for the health of a nation was 
clearer to him than it is to a good many well-meaning folk 
in these days of love and charity for every variety of 
pestilential heresy that can be raked in from the five 
continents. Julian’s weakness lay in the same trimming 
“ toleration ” as that of to-day. And Mr. Jones’s outline of 
his position is one of the best things in the book. 

If it had been possible to devote more space to this 
book, we should have liked to emphasise in detail the 
excellent treatment accorded to the reign and reforms of 
Diocletian—assuredly one of the greatest of the Emperors 
of Rome. For it points the soundness, in the person of 
the Emperor himself, of the system upon which he went 
to work to reconstitute the solidity of the Empire. It is true 
that the reorganisation of the Army involved, to a great 
extent, its denationalisation, but we think that Mr. Jones 
goes too far when he says that: 

Thus the science which, in the days before arms of precision 
were invented, gave to civilised troops their sols advantage 
over barbaric courage was irretrievably lost, and the fate of Rome 
was sealed. 

To tell the truth, we rather fancy that we can detect a 
note of hostility to the whole Imperial system in Mr. 
Jones’s writing. It is not unnatural, for Rome of the 
Empire was great mostly in spite of herself and of her 
Emperors ; and the glamour of Rome is a thing that, for 
ourselves, we have never been able to understand, though, 
in a degree, we are bound to admit its existence. Greece 
and her gods are gone, for all their claim on our imagina¬ 
tion, but Rome, who has contributed nothing to the history 
of the world save the spirit of order born of the body of 
chaos, is with us still, maintaining 
her claim to universal dominion as the -seat of a spiritual 
kingdom which, in the words of an English philosopher, is “ nooe 
other than the ghost of the decehSbd Roman' EmtArb sitting 
Ct'o'wntid tfpbn thb grave thferfebf.” ... 
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THE SUFFRAGIST AND THE 
SOCIALIST 

The article which appeared in last week’s issue of The 
Academy under the above title has provoked a voluminous 
correspondence, most of it rehearsing ancient and fish-like 
arguments. From Lady Henry Somerset, however, we 
have received the following: 

Sir, —I am amused to find on reading your article of 
June 20th on “The Suffragist and the Socialist” that I fall 
between every stool. When I spoke at the Albert Hall I 
was hissed by some who took a militant attitude for 
expressing my strong disapproval of. the methods lately 
adopted by a certain section of women for enforcing their 
views. The open disapproval thus shown did not surprise 
me. I thought it well emphatically to state my position, 
and I did so with no uncertain voice. 

In your article you say I “publicly admitted that I 
approved of the methods of the Suffragettes and sympa¬ 
thised with them.” The ladies who hissed evidently.did 
not understand my words in this sense, and the writer of 
your article could neither have been present nor have done 
me the honour to read my speech, reported in the Times 
and other daily papers, so the terrible object-lesson which 
I present against the suffrage by reason of my “ feminine 
mind,” on this account at any rate, falls to pieces like a 
house of cards, and I fail to see why the condemnation of 
Suffragette methods “ is a good and sufficient reason to 
prove ” that I cannot open my mouth at a public meeting 
“ without abundantly justifying that ancient and wise pro¬ 
vision of the law which debars women from the franchise." 
I quote from the words of your article. 

I may be, as you say, “ limited in my lights; ” I may be 
unfit to share with the public-house loafer the responsi¬ 
bility of voting; but at any rate I may share with the 
meanest the right to have my words reported as they were 
spoken, and not misrepresented in order to furnish a good 
instance for a poor argument.—Yours faithfully, 

Isabel Somerset. 

June 22, 1908. 

We are obliged to Lady Henry Somerset for her letter. 
There can be no doubt in the world that she shares with 
the meanest the right to have her words reported as they 
were spoken, and not misrepresented. It is true that in the 
Times report of her speech in the Albert Hall she is made 
to say that: “ It would not be just or honest if she were 
not to say that she was not in accord with many of the 
methods which have been recently used in order to push 
[the Suffragist] principles into the ranks of practical 
politics.” But she immediately went on to remark that she 
bad “ a deep respect—nay more, she had a reverence—for 
all who were willing to suffer for their opinions.” Further¬ 
more she observed that : “ This would make her refrain 
even from criticising actions which she could not honestly 
endorse, were it not that she felt that in a great measure 
the mind of a large portion of the public associated their 
claim with actions which they deprecated and called 
unwomanly; but they who believed in being womanly 
first felt strongly that their attitude was in no way 
incompatible with their insistence on the right to vote.” 
The point of our article was that this very attitude is 
incompatible with the Suffragist insistence on the right to 
vote. So that our house of cards scarcely tumbles so 
readily as Lady Henry Somerset could wish. Nowhere 
in her speech did she come out flatly and condemn the 
unseemly conduct which has all along characterised the 
Suffragist campaign. 

The wbrds 0! which she cbtapUiins We're: “ Lhtfy 


Henry Somerset—one of the leaders of the Suffragist 
movement—publicly admitted that she approved of the 
methods of the Suffragists and sympathised with them.” 
In so far as this is a misrepresentation of Lady Henry 
Somerset’s actual words we are extremely sorry, and we 
apologise to Lady Henry Somerset. The misrepresenta¬ 
tion was inadvertent. But, although it is true that Lady 
Henry said she was not in accord with many of the methods 
which had been recently used, nobody can read those 
portions of the Times report of her speech w’bich w»e have 
quoted without concluding that she excuses and condones 
the Suffragist methods, and we submit that to excuse and 
condone amounts to approval. It is all very well to say to 
rowdy persons, “ I do not sympathise with your methods, 
but pray go on and prosper. There is nothing incompatible 
with reasonableness in your attitude.” This in effect is 
what Lady Henry Somerset said. It is true that a feminine 
audience hissed some of her remarks, but that was before 
she had finished her speech, for we find that the very last 
offering of Lady Henry’s audience was " Cheers." There 
is such a thing as damning a movement with faint praise. 
We think that Lady Henry Somerset praised the Suffra¬ 
gettes’ methods with faint damns. Apart from any question 
of mistake, however, it is quite evident that Lady Henry is 
a supporter of the Suffragist agitation for votes. We hold 
that the agitation has from the first been so inseparably 
associated with brawling and improprieties of conduct 
on the part of its advocates that dissociation is now 
impossible. If the Suffragists were to be sworn down to 
a womanly and decent ventilation of their views the move¬ 
ment would cease to be of the smallest consequence. Au 
fond it is of no consequence whatever. The women of 
England desire the vote with no more desire than they 
desire that their faces should be embellished with whiskers. 
If a plebiscite of the women of the country could be taken 
to-morrow the Suffragists would find themselves in a hope¬ 
less and preposterous minority. The instinct of intelligent 
women is entirely against the whole business. The 
whoopers and the screamers and the female stump-orators 
and banner-bearers and processionists are no more the 
women of England than if they were the three tailors of 
Tooley Street. For every woman that has trudged the 
London streets among the banner-wavers it would be 
possible to produce at least ten women who, should 
occasion arise, would consent to be driven over the same 
ground in the interests of a counter-demonstration. The 
tap-root of the whole trouble lies in the vanity and the 
rebellion of certain ill-balanced women. The broad basis 
of their argument is that they can no longer “ trust ” man¬ 
kind. Though their liberties and rights are much more 
generously recognised in England than in any other 
country in the world, they pretend that they are ground 
down and treated improperly, and that the only way in 
which their dreadful state can be ameliorated is that the 
franchise should be extended to them. The working-class 
women of England see the falsity of all this, and so do the 
upper-class women. It is the middle-class women of the 
country from whose ranks the agitators are, for the most 
part, recruited. There are reasons for this, the chief of 
them being that it is the middle-class woman who has 
brought herself most generally into conscious competition 
with salary-earning men, and it is the middle-class woman 
who is filled with the soaring ambition to conduct her life 
on an unfeminine basis. Her position is often a bitter one, 
because she is only too frequently over-educated, and she 
can never make sure of getting married. Hence she is 
discontented, peevish, and prone to imagine that the world 
is wrongly made. There is an incompleteness about her 
life which is pitiable. It is natural that she should look 
round for something which will alleviate her condition, and 
she has got it into her head that “ the vote ” will do this 
for her. Greater or more woeful mistake was never made. 
The political assuagement of a spiritual trouble is an 
impossibility. The wrongs of woman are certainly not 
political wrongs. Her private wrongs may be many and 
various. On the other hand, we doubt if she suffers from a 
wrbng frbm whifch mfcn d6 not etpi&Hy suffer. Ah the 
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condition of the body politic improves so does the con¬ 
dition of women improve. Politics, like prize-fighting and 
war, is a man’s job. If a Suffragist were to issue a 
challenge to contest the light-weight championship with 
Mr. Tommy Burns everybody would be amused ; the 
papers would be full of startling comments, and we sup¬ 
pose that Lady Henry Somerset would consider that it 
would not be honest of her if she did not point out that 
she did not approve. We have borrowed Lady Henry’s 
treble negative, but that makes no difference. Women 
who demand the vote should keep Mr. Tommy Burns well 
in mind. 

We may add that we take grave exception to Lady 
Henry Somerset’s remarks about sharing with the public- 
house loafer the responsibilities of voting. If the persons 
who do the voting in this country are public-house loafers, 
it is clear that a vote means the degradation of the voter. 
Consequently a self-respecting woman should remain vote¬ 
less. But we cannot believe that Lady Henry really 
believes what she says. On the other hand, she has said 
it. It is characteristic of the “ feminine mind ” that it 
prompts people to say what they do not mean. And that 
subtle bolt about the public-house loafer makes us wonder 
whether Lady Henry Somerset meant what she said about 
not approving of certain methods. 


FROM A NOTEBOOK 

I.—AN EASTERN FABLE 

It is said that during the glorious reign of Haroun 
Alraschid an Arabian alchemist came to the Caliph with a 
strange and extravagant proposal. Haroun sat in all his 
splendour—his Viziers, his Chamberlains, and his great 
officers about him—in his golden Court, which displayed 
all the wonders and superfluities of the East. He gave 
judgment—the wicked were punished, the virtuous were 
rewarded, God’s Name was exalted, the Prophet was vene¬ 
rated. Then came before the Commander of the Faithful 
a poor old man in the poor and ragged robes of a wandering 
poet; he was oppressed by the weight of his years, and 
his entrance was like the entrance of misery. So wretched 
was his appearance that one of the Chamberlains, who was 
well acquainted with the poets, could not help quoting the 
following verses: 

Between the main and a drop of rain the difference seen is 
nothing great. 

The snn so bright and the taper's light arc alike and one save in 
pomp and stale. 

'Twixt the grain of sand and all the land what may ye arraign as 
disparate? 

A crust of bread and a King’s board spread will hunger’s lust 
alike abate. 

With the smallest blade or with host arrayed the ruler may 
quench his gall and bate. 

A stone in a box and a quarry of rocks may be shown to be of an 
equal freight. 

With a sentence bold or with gold untold the lover may hold and 
capture his mate. 

The King and the Bard may alike be debarred from the fold of 
the Lord Compassionate. 

The Commander of the Faithful praised God, the 
Merciful, the Compassionate, the King of the Day of Judg¬ 
ment, and caused the Chamberlain to be handsomely 
rewarded. He then inquired of the old man for what 
reason he came before him, and the beggar, as indeed he 
seemed, informed the Caliph that he had for many years 
prosecuted his studies in magic, alchemy, astrology, 
geomancy, and all other curious and surprising arts in Spain, 
Grand Cairo, the land of the Moors, in India, China, and 
in various cities of the Infidels—in fact, in every city in the 
world where magicians were to be found. In proof of his 
proficiency he produced a little box which he carried about 
him for the purpose ot his geomantic operations, and asked 
any one who was willing to stand forth, that he might hear 
his whole life—past, present, and future. The Caliph 
ordered one of his officers to submit himself to this ordeal, 
and the bteggar having made the pbints in the sand, and 


having erected the figure according to the rules of the 
geomantic art, immediately informed the officer of all the 
most secret and hidden transactions in which he had been 
engaged, including several matters which this officer 
thought had been secrets locked in his own breast. He 
also foretold his death in a year’s time from a certain herb, 
and so, indeed, it fell out, for he was strangled with a 
hempen cord by order of the Caliph. In the meantime 
the Commander of the Faithful and all about him were 
astonished, and the Beggar Magician was ordered to 
proceed with his story. He spoke at great length, and 
every one remarked the elegance and propriety of his 
diction, which was wanting in no refinement of classical 
eloquence. But the sum of his speech was this—that he 
had discovered the greatest wonder of the whole world, 
the name of which he declared was Asrar, and by this 
talisman he said that the Caliph might make himself more 
renowned than all the Kings that had ever reigned on the 
earth, not excepting King Solomon, the son of David. 
This was the method of the operation which the beggar 
proposed. The Commander of the Faithful was to gather 
together all the wealth of his entire kingdom, omitting 
nothing that could possibly be discovered ; and while this 
was being done the magician said that he would con¬ 
struct a furnace of peculiar shape, in w’hich all these 
splendours and magnificences and treasures of the world 
must be consumed in a certain fire of Art, prepared with 
Wisdom. And at last, he continued, after the operation 
had endured many days, the fire being all the while most 
curiously governed, there would remain but one drop no 
larger than a pearl, but glorious as the sun and moon, and 
all the starry heavens, and the wonders of the Compas¬ 
sionate ; and with this drop the Caliph Haroun might heal all 
the sorrows of the universe. Both the Commander of the 
Faithful and all his Viziers and officers were stupefied by 
this proposal, and most of the assemblage considered the 
beggar to be a madman. The Caliph, however, asked him 
to return the next day, in order that his plans might receive 
more mature consideration. The beggar prostrated him¬ 
self, and went forth from the hall of audience, but he 
returned no more, nor could it be discovered that he had 
been seen again by anyone. 

II.—THE ENCHANTED CAFE. 

The papers in the shops were all French ; ensigns on 
every side proclaimed “ Vins Fins,” “ Beaune Sup6rieur ; ” 
the tobacconists kept their tobacco in square blue, yellow, 
and brown packets ; “ Charcuterie ” made a brave and 
appetising show. And here was a “ Cafe Restaurant: Au 
Chateau de Chinon.” The name was enough; they could 
not dine elsewhere, and Ambrose felt that he was honouring 
the memory of the great Rabelais. 

It was probably not a very good dinner. It was infinitely 
better than the Soho dinner of these days, for the quarter 
had hardly begun to yield to the attack of Art, Intellect, 
and the Suburbs which, between them, have since destroyed 
the character and unction of many a good cookshop. 
Ambrose only remembered two dishes—the pieds de pore 
grilles and the salad. The former he thought both amusing 
and delicious, and the latter, strangely and artfully com¬ 
pounded of many herbs, of little vinegar, of abundant 
Proven9al oil, with the chapon (or crust rubbed with garlic) 
reposing at the bottom of the bowl after madame had 
“ tormented” the ingredients—the salad was a dish from 
fairyland. There be no such salads now in all the land of 
Soho. 

“ Let me celebrate, above all, the little red wine,” says 
Ambrose, in a brief, dithyrambic note. “ Not in any 
mortal vineyard did its father grape ripen; it was not 
nourished by the warmth of the visible sun, nor were the 
rains that made it swell common waters from the skies 
above us. Not even in the Chinnonais, sacred earth though 
that be, was the press made that caused its juices to be 
poured into the cuve, nor was the humming of its fermenta¬ 
tion heard in any of the good cellars of the lower Touraine. 
But in that region which Keats celebrates, when he sings 
the * Mermaid Tavfern,’ was the jnitfe engehdfertfd ; this 
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vineyard lay low down in the South among the starry 
plains, where is the Terra Turonensis Celestisvrhich Rabelais 
beheld in his vision, where mighty Gargantua drinks from 
inexhaustible, immortal vats eternally, where Pantagruel is 
athirst for evermore, though he be satisfied continually; 
there in the land of the Crowned Immortal Tosspots was 
that wine of ours vintaged, red with the rays of the 
Dogstar, made magical by the influences of Venus, ferti¬ 
lised by the happy aspect of Mercury. O rare, super¬ 
abundant, and most excellent juice, fruit of all fortunate 
stars, by thee were we translated, by thee exalted into the 
fellowship of that Tavern of which the old poet writes : 
Mi hi esl proposition in Taberna mori .” 

Ambrose lit a black Caporal cigarette ; he had bought a 
packet on his way. He saw an enticing bottle of rotund 
form paying its visits to some neighbouring tables, and 
the happy fools made the acquaintance of Benedictine. 

“ Oh yes, it’s all very well,” Ambrose has been heard to 
say, on being offered this agreeable and aromatic liqueur, 
“ it’s nice enough, I daresay. But you should have tasted 
the real stuff. I got it at a little cape in Soho some years 
ago—the Chateau de Chinon. No; it’s no good going 
there now—it’s quite different. All the walls are plate- 
glass and gold, the head waiter is called Maitre d’Hotel, 
and I’m told it’s quite the thing, both in southern and 
northern suburbs, to make up dinner-parties at the 
Chateau—everything most correct, evening-dress, fans, 
opera-cloaks, ‘ Hideseek ’ champagne, and stalls afterwards. 
One gets a glimpse of Bohemian life that way, and every¬ 
body says it’s been such a queer evening, but quite amusing 
too. But you can’t get the real Benedictine there now. 

“ Where can you get it ? Ah, I wish I knew. I never 
come across it. The bottle looks just the same, but it’s 
quite a different flavour—the phylloxera may be responsible 
of course, but I don’t think it is. Perhaps the bottle that 
went round the tables that night was like the powder in 
‘ Jekyll and Hyde ; ’ its properties were the result of some 
strange accident. At all events, they were quite magical.” 

III.—“ ELECTRICITY.” 

It is doubtful whether Charlotte Bronte, proud as she 
was of her sister Emily, ever understood her. Writing to Mr. 
Williams about the new edition of “ Wuthering Heights,” 
she says : “ Every page is surcharged with a sort of moral 
electricity ; ” and the context shows that she regarded this 
“ electricity ” as a fault and a “ peculiarity.” It is, in a 
sense, a peculiarity ; it is the peculiarity of the highest 
genius; it isthedifferentia which exalts 11 Wuthering Heights” 
to a place very far above “Jane Eyre” and “Shirley.” This 
quality, whatever it may be called, is, I say, the note of the 
very finest things in literature ; it is the quality that must 
be present in its most exquisite and quintessential form in 
all true poetry, which must pervade all prose that would 
be called great. In a word it is that quality which dis¬ 
tinguishes art in its true sense from clever and agreeable 
and exciting compositions of all sorts ; and it seems 
essentially indefinable. Omnia exeunt in mysterium says an 
old writer; even in that most exact of sciences, the mathe¬ 
matics, where you begin with “ twice two are four,” you 
end, I am told, in strange regions of mystery and surmise ; 
it is not marvellous, then, that in the arts the Last Word is 
in a sense a Lost Word ; its presence may be felt, but it 
may scarcely be named : those who find it can give no 
account of their quest, and those who have the secret could 
not impart it if they would. “ Electricity ” is not a bad 
definition by way of analogy ; in the world of art, as in the 
world of physical things, there is this secret force which 
operates and transmutes, which is known rather by its 
workings than in itself, which changes the dull iron into 
the magnet. Imagine the tale of “ Wuthering Heights ” 
related by a “ Realist ”—to make use of a popular but absurd 
and erroneous nomenclature—what a brutal, horrid thing 
we should have : a story of ugly temper and evil deeds, 
neither worth telling nor hearing. Its “electricity” has 
made it to be what it is : one of the greatest of all romances, 
worthy of a place beside the “ Scarlet Letter.” 


Whence follows the not unimportant conclusion that 
Life itself, which is reflected in all great art, must be 
regarded from the same standpoint—from this standpoint 
of mystery. The people whom Mr. Mallock was satirising 
some thirty years ago are, I believe, dead ; one does not 
hear now, even from “scientific” quarters, that the 
Universe can be explained with a box of chemicals, but the 
mood doubtless continues, and we must unceasingly beware 
of it. We must always remember that a proposition which 
is not mysterious is either radically unimportant or entirely 
false. 

Arthur Machen. 


THE GENTLE JOURNALIST 

The Pan-Anglican Conference has concluded its 
deliberations. We approve entirely of Anglicanism and of 
Pan-Anglicanism, but we are afraid that a series of discus¬ 
sions in which the late Conference zealously indulged 
itselt has not contributed greatly to the sum of Anglican 
wisdom. The meetings appear to have been without 
exception most successful from the point of view of attend¬ 
ance and talk. When you have said this much, however, 
you have said pretty well all that needs to be said. The 
two facts that loom out rather unpleasantly as a result of 
the Conference’s efforts are, first, that the best intellectuality 
of Pan-Anglicanism does not come to the meetings, and, 
secondly, that the mind of Pan-Anglicanism appears to be 
given over to a sort of dubious Radicalism. Whenever 
the Pan-Anglicans had to deal with the questions of the 
day—and they dealt with them pretty comprehensively— 
one found them moving on what Mr. Asquith would call 
democratic lines. They displayed a friendly feeling toward 
the Licensing Bill and they cheered Socialism to the echo. 
There was a certain amount of dissension of course, but 
wherever the democracy popped up you had fluttering 
and unbounded enthusiasm. The effect upon the public mind 
will not be particularly advantageous to Anglicanism. The 
public mind makes few allowances. It has a knack of 
accepting things as they appear to be, and it judges 
accordingly. When it endeavours to gauge the meaning 
and intention of Anglicanism by the measure of the Pan- 
Anglican Conference it will come to a woefully wrong 
conclusion. So much cannot be helped, however, and the 
back of Anglicanism is broad. In our view the disposition 
of the Conference to hear all sides and to attempt nothing 
in the way of definite Anglican pronouncement has been 
the underlying fault of the debates. Indefiniteness and 
open verdicts are of precious little use nowadays In point 
of fact they do great harm. Tolerance is all very well 
until it travels into the region of latitudinarianism. But 
apparently we are all latitudinarians. One of the most 
extraordinary and disappointing of the many extraordinary 
and disappointing meetings of the Conference was held at 
the Kensington Town Hall on Saturday last, the subject of 
discussion being " Religion and the Press.” The Pan- 
Anglicans took up a whole day on this arduous business, 
dealing with general literature at the morning session, and 
dramatic literature and journalism during the afternoon. 
The principal speakers on journalism appear to have been 
Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey and Mr. Chesterton—as sublime a 
couple probably as ever trod platform. Mr. Strachey is the 
editor of the Spectator. Before he purchased and made 
himself editor of this highly respectable journal he appears 
to have edited the Cornhill Magazine. Mr. Chesterton, 
on the other hand, has edited nothing except Dickens. 
Until the other day we had always set him down for a wild 
and whirling Nonconformist. His journalism is done for 
the most part in Nonconformist organs such as the Daily 
News. Mr. Strachey’s connection with a certain sort of 
Anglicanism is obvious. Mr. Chesterton’s requires expla¬ 
nation. To anybody who is acquainted with the true 
inwardness of modern journalism the speeches of both 
gentlemen will read like desperate efforts in the direction 
of humour. For example, Mr. Strachey assured his 
auditory that the Press had been growing purer during the 
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last twenty years. The which glad tidings he supple¬ 
mented with the pleasing remark that: 

The pioneers of cheap newspapers had every right to say they 
had deliberately refrained from any attempt to make profit by 
corrupting the public mind. 

We wonder if Mr. Strachey has every perused a hapenny 
paper. The pioneers of cheap newspapers in this country 
were to all intents and purposes the Harmsworths. There 
is no cheap Press in England which does not take the 
Harmsworth congregation of gutter-journals for its motto. 
Does Mr. Strachey believe that the Harmsworth journals 
have had any but the most deleterious effect on the public 
mind ? After delivering himself of this angelic testimonial 
to the virtues of the pioneers, Mr. Strachey continued as 
follows : 

The justifiable complaints that could be raised against popular 
journalism in its newest forms were irresponsibility, cynical care¬ 
lessness in the matter of truth, sensationalism, the destruction of 
an honourable and manly reticence, and the introduction of 
triviality—the worst of these faults, after the supreme evil of 
indifference to veracity of statement, being triviality. This 
triviality was twice cursed, for it degraded him who read and him 
who wrote. 

Which is entirely our own view. But, if the new 
journalism degrades him who reads, how can it be said 
that its pioneers have deliberately refrained from any 
attempt to make profit by corrupting the public unind ? 
It is certain that if you gave a man the choice of being 
degraded or corrupted he would not have a pin to choose. 
Mr. Strachey wishes to run with the hare and hunt with 
the hounds in the true, modern, noble, enlightened, 
respectable, mealy-mouthed, inoffensive, menial, English 
journalistic way. He says in effect: “ Here is a fine 
horse ; I warrant him sound in wind and limb and without 
vice. All he suffers from is spavin, glanders, string-halt, 
pink-eye, blind staggers, and the twice-cursed habit of biting 
little children ! Woa then ! Would yer ! ” The editor 
of the Spectator explained further that the desire for direct 
and legitimate profits from a newspaper was an antiseptic 
and prevented corruption, and he besought his hearers to 
think better of journalists and their morals than probably 
they were inclined to do, and not to exaggerate the influence 
and power of the Press, that power being much more 
limited than was popularly supposed. Here, again, we 
find ourselves able to agree with Mr. Strachey, though we 
think that he should have told us exactly what he means 
by the direct and legitimate profits of a newspaper, and 
that he should have told us also why it is that the influence 
and power of the Press have become so limited. It is quite 
evident that the corruption and influence and power which 
Mr. Strachey had in his mind’s eye are not in any sense the 
same things as the corruption and influence and power 
which really exist. By corruption, we presume, Mr. 
Strachey can mean only the actual taking of money for 
writing on this or that side of a controversy on the part of 
a newspaper proprietor or his editor. That kind of corrup¬ 
tion does not exist in England to any appreciable extent, 
for the very simple reason that nobody will pay the price. 
There are other and subtler forms of corruption, however, 
which will readily occur to the newspaper-reader who can 
see beyond the length of his nose. Of these Mr. Strachey 
takes no note. As to influence and power, it is true 
that the older journals have given up thundering and 
devoted their attention to the sale of atlases. On the 
other hand, the pioneers of cheap newspapers have built 
up for themselves influence and power of a character never 
dreamed of by papers like the Spectator. They are incapable 
of deciding the fates of Governments, or, for that matter, of 
emptying a playhouse, or stopping the sale of a book. But 
they have influence and power enough to aggrandise every 
species of clap-trap and chicanery, and to keep the public 
mind continually and exclusively occupied with that twice- 
cursed thing, triviality. We suppose that Mr. Strachey has 
sense enough to know that it would be better for the 
country if the circulation of the Spectator were ten times 
what it is to-day, and the circulation of the Daily Mail and 
its offshoots ran, say, into only fifty Or sixty thousand. 


In any case, to speak for ourselves, we have no doubts 
upon the subject. Practically there is only one Press for 
Englishmen at the present moment, and that Press is the 
cheap and trivial Press. Even the Spectator, with its 
honourable traditions and its vast hold upon country 
parsonages, must have felt the pinch of this mammoth 
wallowing, pit-mouthed monster that swallows the 
hapence and belches triviality with such wicked and over¬ 
whelming persistence. 

As for Mr. Chesterton, the less we say of him perhaps 
the better. His chief complaint against modern journalism 
is its anonymity, and the present is an anonymous article. 
It is easy to understand Mr. Chesterton’s position. He 
and his friends have signed so many articles themselves 
that they are filled with pain when other journalists refrain. 
Mr. Chesterton would have us believe that his opinions on 
the subject take their rise on high moral grounds. Jones 
must sign his leader, he says in effect, in order that we may 
read it in the light of Jones’s private and special character. 
If it were found on inquiry that Jones was in the habit of 
drinking two bottles of cheap Medoc with his dinner, 
which by the way he takes in Soho, Jones’s leader on the 
finance of the Balkan States must be discounted accord¬ 
ingly. Jones, in short, shall be handed over to the Chester- 
tons and Bellocs for moral dissection. We believe that it 
could be proved that anonymity is a sure sign of grace in 
an author, whether he be journalist or otherwise. It is no 
concern of ours that Mr. Chesterton is an impeccably 
moral being. When we read his written words we 
find ourselves incapable of referring them to his private 
habits. We have no knowledge whatever of his private 
habits. They may be good, bad, or indifferent for any¬ 
thing that is to be gathered from his signature. A man 
writes what he thinks, or what he thinks other people 
should think. The putting of his name to what he has 
written is usually the merest advertisement of himself. If 
the wickedest man in England wrote a beautiful sonnet 
the sonnet remains, and we have no right to discount it on 
the ground that the author is privately wicked. Anony¬ 
mity in the matter of attack is always called stabbing in the 
back. In nine cases out of ten such anonymity is forced 
upon the writer by the rule of his editor or the traditions 
of his paper. Journalists are not in any sense the pusil¬ 
lanimous persons that Mr. Chesterton imagines them to be. 
Neither are they by any means so modest as their anony¬ 
mity might imply. It is virtually impossible for an editor 
to preserve the anonymity of any article or series of articles 
of any importance. The secret “leaks out,” and quite 
frequently the leakage is directly traceable to the author. 
Ana when you have disambushed your anonymous one, 
what of it ? He may be your bosom friend ; what of that, 
if he has said the truth about you. He may be your 
bitterest enemy ; what of that, if he has equally said the 
truth. If everybody who omitted to sign what he has 
written were to sign it all to-morrow, the world and Mr. 
Chesterton—particularly Mr. Chesterton—would be little 
the wiser. X. 


NEWS AND NONSENSE 


“Teacloths, sufficient in number to fill a large, deep 
drawer, surpass even the bedspreads in beauty and variety.” 
Were this a sermon on the sin of inanity, the foregoing 
sentence, quoted from a recent issue of the Times, might 
very well be spoken as its text. The pages of that serene 
and heroic “ Reverberator ” were profaned by half a column 
of mellifluous English descriptive of the lingerie and linen 
of a lady who was lately married, and it occurs to one, 
somehow, that the exhilarating teacloth and the importunate 
bedspread have been suffered to usurp a shade more atten¬ 
tion than even their overpowering quantity or immaculate 
quality deserve. Who wades through this sporadic non¬ 
sense ? Who cares what great private possessions in the 
way of house-linen this or that lady has ? At the reading- 
rooms of almost any library you will see some poor, shabby 
creature carefully working her way through the Court 
news, with grimy finger tracing the travels of squire and 
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dame ; presently she will light upon the teacloth column 
and read every word religiously, her mouth screwed into 
an orifice of silent admiration—and she, her dingy kith and 
kin, comprise about all who take the trouble to do so. One 
is irresistibly reminded of Calverley’s lines : 

But O, a piece of orange-peel, the end of a cigar, 

Once trod on by a princely heel, how beautiful they are ! 

There is no harm, bien enlendu , in owning a large array 
of teacloths or dishcloths, or whatever they are, pace the 
pyrotechnists of Essex Street. A man may have twenty- 
seven umbrellas and a separate stand for each if he 
likes, and welcome ; but if we were to read in reputable 
journals—journals which are supposed to sway the affairs 
of nations—that the astounding umbrellas of M. Quelque- 
chose are only surpassed in beauty and variety by his 
marvellous vests, of which he has a sufficient number to 
fill a large deep drawer, we should feel inclined to put the 
editor who passed the paragraph into a sack with M.Quelque- 
chose and hire a professional wrestler to shake it violently. 

It may be objected that the whole matter is trivial and 
harmless. Objected wrongly; for the craze of personal 
paragraphs has spread through what used to be literature— 
even though poor—until now we have actually weekly 
papers (pun and all) devoted to chronicling the vanities 
and vexations of persons who happen to be “ popular.” 
If an author of that description has a cold he “ is suffering 
from a slight attack of influenza ; ” should he visit Brighton 
he “ was observed seated in a chair on the Parade, with 
his legs crossed, enjoying a cigarette.” We are Cheered 
by the soul-stirring discovery that he likes mint-sauce with 
lamb, are unnerved by the statement that his hat blew off, 
and are profoundly depressed by the mournful fact that 
fruit disagrees with him. Young and very smiling actresses 
write their autobiographies and detail their “ careers ” for 
the benefit of brains whose calibre is such that they can 
stand no heavier charge than the featherweight of adula¬ 
tory snippets; the popular authors themselves— facilis descen¬ 
sus ... . /—have even been known to lay bare their souls, 
to consent to a kind of mental vivisection that their agonies 
and raptures of composition may be studied by the won¬ 
dering crowd. Municipal mediocrities find themselves 
delightfully in the public eye—they are able to point 
proudly to their names in sundry superficial inches of 
space, and feel that they have not lived for nothing. 

Well, and if you are so down on these personal com¬ 
pilations, says some one, you need not read them. Thank 
heaven, we needn’t. But, apart from our predilections, 
wherein does the good of this class of “ literature ” con¬ 
sist? What single item, remaining in the brain of its 
readers, can bear any flower of thought, any fruit of intel¬ 
lect, any seed of better things? We have a mania for 
reading nowadays, and it is to be feared that sometimes it 
keeps us from thinking; even the labouring man takes in 
his halfpenny daily paper and cons it in tube or train. 
Afterwards, in place of a book, he has twenty different 
shet-ts to choose from which will give him little insipid 
straws of news and hashed-up jokes to while away the 
hours till bedtime. And thus his attention is frittered on 
banalities, his mind is spent on information which if 
remembered would be useless; as a matter of fact it is 
forgotten immediately, ousted by the next instalment of 
his favourite. The teacloth half-column, split up into 
seven or eight divisions, formed part of his fare for the 
ensuing week, without doubt. The important question is, 
What is the ultimate condition of mind of those who can 
read such stuff with avidity ? 

The answer in a word is—flabby. It may be said, 
again, that the regenerated working-man under the educa¬ 
tional regime hinted at in this article would become a 
sombre, smug individual, going to his work with Lamb’s 
Essays in one pocket and “ Malory ” in the other, incapable 
of appreciating either. Not a bit of it. The cheap and 
attractive issues and reprints of good novels—not neces¬ 
sarily “ deep ”—would be quite enough for him to start 
on s taking him.all round, he does, not lack intelligence; 
but they will avail little While his pb’wtb of cfctacfentratibn 


is steadily, unceasingly sapped. He might well enjoy 
“Troy Town,” or “My Lady Nicotine,” or “Joseph 
Vance,” or a dozen other delightful things written in plain, 
straightforward English ; once he came under the spell 
who knows how far he would go ? As it is, the newspapers 
don’t give him a chance ; he cannot fix his mind on any¬ 
thing so long as five consecutive pages unless they are 
dismembered into unrelated bits—in which case he can 
read them straight through at a sitting. Legitimate news 
we must have—we all want to know to what tune the 
world is spinning ; but when the premier journal of the 
country sets the example of cataloguing and eulogising 
teacloths and bedspreads a protest will surely be felt, if 
not uttered, by all its readers who are interested in keeping 
the line of demarcation between what is news and what is 
nonsense clearly defined. 

W. L. R. 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB 


After almost twenty-five years of life, the New English 
Art Club may be considered to have arrived at years of 
discretion ; but whether it is that it exhausted its exuber¬ 
ance and vigour during its first violent days, or for some 
other reason, it seems, with the exception of one or two of 
its members, to be sinking into the torpor of middle-age. 
One knows beforehand fairly certainly what will be 
exhibited by its most prominent members ; it is getting 
very settled and mature, and for that reason its value is 
distinctly less now than it was ten or fifteen years ago, 
when it acted as a sort of artistic blister on the debilitated 
body of painting towards the end of the last century. One 
exception is, of course, Mr. John, round whose work 
discussion so healthily rages. In his personality the New 
English Art Club holds the germ of a new spirit. Violent, 
unconcerned, rebellious as he is, perhaps because of these 
very qualities, he is the originator of a new impulse in 
painting. Conservatives in painting and the public, long 
accustomed to have their art gently broken to them, rage 
furiously together at his uncompromising disregard of 
their susceptibilities. He offers no prettiness, hardly 
even beauty, to gild the pill. That vigour and restless 
striving which are the only means of advance in an 
artist always lead to irritation on the part of those who 
are comfortably settled into knowing what to expect in 
the way of pictures, and who resent being jolted out of 
their comfort. But they benefit by their irritation, they 
are stirred out of the unquestioning acceptance of the art 
which sinks into convention and decadence immediately 
its production becomes too facile. The force behind Mr. 
John’s pictures is undeniable. They intrude themselves 
into the consciousness of the beholder, and indifference 
is impossible ; they either irritate or impress profoundly. 
He is already welcomed by the few who feel the weight of 
the paralysis of decadence that deadens so much of modern 
painting. His work is sometimes barbaric and uncouth, 
but full of Dionysian energy. “The Infant Pyramus” is 
an enormous advance on “ Seraphita,” which he exhibited 
at the New Gallery during the winter of this year, in which 
the repulsive qualities were so evident that one only 
grudgingly admitted its vigour, obvious as that quality was. 
But this new picture possesses attributes which demand 
and compel admiration. It is practically the only picture in 
the whole exhibition which moves to any strong emotion— 
an emotion difficult to analyse, but undeniable. It may be 
the charming gesture of the standing woman that makes 
such a strong impression by its truth and beauty. The 
resemblance in tone and colour to the work of Puvis de 
Chavannes has been attacked and censured. In the 
simplified colour-scheme and high key in which it is 
painted, accentuated as they are by the unfortunate 
pictures which have been chosen to surround it, it does 
resemble Chavannes, but the spirit and intelligence behind 
the paint is of an entirely different, quality. The canvas 
radiates impulse and growth. It seems a matter of small 
imftortande that Mr. Jbhn ptoducfcS odd things at times ; 
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he should be valued by his serious conceptions ; the rest 
do not matter. He has not yet reached the height of his 
attainment; he still strives, and one looks to see the 
importance of his promise developed and fulfilled. His 
enormous value is in the significance of this promise. 

There are several examples of the distinguished art of 
Professor Holmes. Decorative and invariably charming in 
colour, his pictures please by an original and personal 
vision. One feels, looking at his landscapes, that he sees 
uninfluenced by other people's views. He has an extremely 
personal point of view, a quality whose rarity gives it great 
value in these days of all-pervading eclecticism. It is no 
slight achievement to have produced the charming and 
even romantic effect that he has in “ On the Isis, Oxford,” 
when the subject consists of such unpromising material as 
two gasometers and a towing-path. But in all this Pro¬ 
fessor Holmes has seen beauty, and, still more, has made 
that beauty intelligible. 

Mr. Orpen shows a portrait-group of a well-known 
painter and his family. It is painted with enormous 
facility, but its lack of sincerity and its affectation of 
naivete spoil what should have been a pleasing picture. 
That Mr. Orpen is a painter of no small capability is shown 
in his portrait of Professor Mayor, and the simplicity and 
restraint of this latter canvas make it by far the greater 
achievement of the two pictures he exhibits here. Mr. 
Steer has for many years produced landscapes that compel 
admiration and respect for their aesthetic beauty, and in 
“The Outskirts of a Town” there is no decline of his 
earlier power and accomplishment; rather, one might say 
from the curious difficulty of the composition th it the 
artist feels that no subject, however complicated, is beyond 
his mastery. His other picture, a portrait, shows what his 
portraits always do, that his sympathy and interest find 
freer scope in landscape; his paintings of people are never 
so intimate and impressive, and indeed Mr. Steer only too 
often gives the spectator a feeling that his interest 
in the background and accessories of a portrait are greater 
than his sympathy with the sitter. In Mr. Tonks’s literary 
picture, full of suggestion for the seeker of symbols, there 
is a timidity of method, an insecurity of drawing to which 
one cannot be blinded by the violence of its colour. Mr. 
Sargent is not well represented by the two sketches which 
are his only contributions to this exhibition, neither of 
which are as interesting or characteristic as those examples 
of his work he is showing at the Carfax Gallery. “ St. 
Sauloe,” by Professor Brown, is an admirable painting, 
interesting in colour and design, unspoiled by eccentricity 
or affectation, and the charm of his painting in “An 
Interior ” is so obvious that it is hardly necessary to call 
attention to its good qualities. Mr. Rich is another 
painter of landscape who endows his pictures with charm 
of colour and a rare sense of line and composition His 
water-colours are of the type one likes to possess and to 
live with. He is a true descendant of the great masters 
of the British school of water-colour landscape at its best, 
and he has evolved his art from their example without 
the sacrifice of his individuality. All the pictures he 
exhibits reach a very high standard, “Battersea” and 
“ The South Downs ” being particularly distinguished. 
It should be almost unnecessary to put forward a theory 
that for a portrait to justify its existence it should 
either be well painted or it should resemble the sitter, and 
to be considered a work of art it should possess other 
good qualities as well. In the portrait of Bernard 
Berenson, Mr. Rothenstein, never very happy at getting a 
likeness, has in this particular instance failed to produce a 
work of art, though one would have supposed that the 
distinguished art-critic might himself have constituted 
sufficient inspiration. Me srs. Mark Fisher, Lucien Pissaro, 
W. A. Nicholson, and W. G. von Glehn all exhibit pictures 
which deserve more detailed criticism than is possible in the 
space of a small article. 

It seems a pity that the New English Art Club, whose 
primary aim is not a commercial one, should admit, with 
pictures of merit, so many trivial and meretricious works, 
wbofeb jusUfitatibb is dtnsfinly abi in their pbkse&loh bf 


any artistic quality. They may, of course, be accepted to 
provide a background for the pictures of a better class, but 
that function would be fulfilled far better by bare spaces 
on the walls, and the general standard of the exhibition 
would be higher, 

E. K. 


SHORTER REVIEWS 

The Grammar of Philosophy. By David Graham. (T. and 
T. Clarke, 7s. 6d. net.) 

When greedy Thrasymachus leapt with a roar into the 
Socratic discussion upon Justice, and talked about drivel 
and mutual admiration, he did not wholly depend upon 
rudeness and abuse. He was strong as well as coarse. 
Mr. Graham leaps into the arena, and hopes by buffoonery, 
jests in the nice style of Dr. Parker, and a thunderous 
egoism peculiar to himself, to re-establish the Scottish 
reaction associated with the names of Reid, Beattie, 
Osward, and Stewart. He is apparently unaware that these 
gentlemen were unarmed against the more logical develop¬ 
ments of Condillac and Helvetius. When stripped of the 
adornments of Billingsgate, the imitations of Carlyle, and 
the furious, bombastic advertisements, which proclaim that 
in a dark world of fool thinkers Scotland alone has 
wisdom and light, then the theses for which Mr. Graham 
foams are these—(1) That the individual consciousness is 
the criterion of truth ; (2) that mind and matter are incom¬ 
mensurable ; (3) so are the finite and the infinite; 

(4) some truths are necessary and some contingent ; 

(5) these and some other propositions are implicitly recog¬ 
nised by all men. But why, if each one of us knows so 
infallibly, does our author want us to pay three half-crowns 
to be informed ? If mind and matter are so utterly 
sundered, how did we ever get matter into our minds, 
or how can mind act upon matter? If the finite and 
infinite are also so radically divided, God can never be 
known and infinity of life is absurd. Is it not enough to say, 
in answer to a man who says you must hold this, that we 
simply do not hold it? For instance the objectivity of 
space and time, so far from all men holding this of 
necessity, only “thinkers” like Mr. Graham seem to 
formulate anything of the kind. Commo.i sense is indeed 
valuable in philosophy—the sense which we have in 
common, our Catholic sense ; but how is this compatible 
with that frenzy of revolt and scorn against the expression 
of the communal sense which we call authority and which 
Mr. Graham flouts with addled eggs. Possibly by common 
sense he means that habit of passing an eye from one 
wearer to another, which Perseus noticed in the Grey 
Sisters, and which vulgar persons think to be wisdom, and 
the power of the individual. If a man might dare to use a 
passage of Hegel (whom Mr. Graham would call a lunatic, 
goose, jack-pudding, and so on), he might remember that 

A man who does not rid himself of the phantom of the oppo¬ 
sition of finite and infinite steeps himself in vanity, for he posits 
the Divine as something powerless to come to itself, while he 
(.lings to his own subjectivity and, taking his stand on this, asserts 
the impotence of his knowledge. 

People should not write grammars until they have mastered 
the alphabet. 

Tramps Round the Mountains of the Moon and Through the 
Back Gale of the Congo State. By T. Broadwood 
Johnson, M.A., F.R.G.S. (T. Fisher Unwin, 6s.) 

The adventure-book of an earnest missionary who 
endeavours to follow, however inadequately, in the foot¬ 
steps of Livingstone can never be quite without interest if 
the writer makes a plain statement of what he has seen 
and accomplished, and draws up some sort of rough-and- 
ready debit and credit account of the result of his Mission. 
But if such an one makes his story the vehicle of gibes at 
other religions than his own, the value of his work is 
cttaBiffei'ably lessened. Mr. Brbadwdoti J6hnSon in tbfc Vtery 
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beginning of his book thinks fit to make the following 
statement: 

In addition there are the Roman Catholic Missions, in whose 
ranks are many devoted workers. With their looser standards 
and more mechanical methods they appeal more readily to 
some, but do not lead their converts on to much independence of 
thought, and their adherents comprise few of the influential. 

This is narrow and uncharitable. Moreover, it is untrue. 

For the rest, Mr. Johnson’s experiences seem to have 
been much the same as those of other well-meaning 
missionaries. He writes simply and unaffectedly of 
Uganda (with a good word for the estimable Bishop thereof), 
Toro, the Pygmies, Ruwenzori, King Mtesa, and “The 
Back Gate ” of the Congo, with no more than natural 
antipathy to Belgian men and methods. A good index 
and many photographs enhance the value of the work. 

Memoir of the Life and Military Services of Viscount Lake, 
Baron Lake of Delhi and Laswaree , 1744-1808. By 
Colonel Hugh Pearse. (William Blackwood and 
Sons, 15s. net.) 

Although he did much to bring about the creation of the 
Indian Empire, the life and military service of Lord Lake 
have not hitherto received the attention they deserved, the 
principal reason being that his death in 1808 coincided 
with the rising fame of Wellington, which swamped the 
records of many good men and patriots. Yet Wellesley, 
as he was then, had the highest opinion of Lake. He 
wrote of him : “ His masterly operations, his unexampled 
alacrity and honourable zeal, the judgment, skill, and 
promptitude of decision which he has manifested in every 
crisis of difficulty or danger, combined with his irresistible 
spirit of enterprise and courage, entitle him to the gratitude 
and admiration of every loyal British subject, and of every 
heart and mind which can feel for the honour, or can 
understand the interests of the British Empire.” In 
Fortescue’s “ History of the British Army,” in Thorn’s 
“ Memoirs of the War in India,” and in Hamilton’s 
“ History of the First or Grenadier Guards ” there is 
reference to the splendid achievements of Lord Lake, 
and Major H. Helsham-Jones wrote a book, “ The Cam¬ 
paigns of Lord Lake,” which gave a succinct account of 
his exploits. It remained, however, for Colonel Pearse 
to write this best and authoritative book on a man who 
has unjustly fallen into oblivion, but whose record deserves 
a better fate. He has done his work thoroughly and 
well, and has done service alike to a noble soldier and 
to all those who are interested in the Indian Empire 
and the men who made it. 

One City and Many Men. By the Right Hon. Sir Algernon 
West, G.C.B. (Smith and Elder, 6s. net.) 

We confess that we have read Sir Algernon West’s last 
book with some disappointment; but that may have been 
our own fault. Remembering his delightful “ Recollec¬ 
tions,” so abounding as they were in good stories and 
interesting notes of differences between a past age and our 
own, we looked forward to an equal pleasure. What we 
get is something different. The good stories and the 
differences are not absent, but their place is largely taken 
by Sir Algernon’s general views about things and by essays 
which might, so to say, have been written by many other 
people without his long and peculiar experiences—such as 
a review of “ Queen Victoria’s Letters,” an account of “ No. 
10, Downing Street ”—a subject treated much more elabo¬ 
rately in a recent book—a sketch of the history of London 
theatres, and an essay on “The Great Unpaid 1 ” These 
are all very well, but they are not what we looked for; 
only, as we said, the fault was ours. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the papers included in 
the volume is that on “ Some Changes in Social Life During 
the Queen’s Reign.” The facts in it are not all new, but it 
is interesting to have personal confirmation of them. 
Thus, the late Lord Clanwilliam told Sir Algernon of a 
dinner at a friend’s villa near Putney which began at 
eight o’clotk—a very lat'e hour for those days—and lasted 


en revanche till 8.30 the next morning! And when Sir 
Algernon first entered the Admiralty the chief clerk 
would announce that he would not be there to-moiTOw, 
“ for I am going to dine out to-night ”—not at all as a joke. 
He gives instances of peculiar formality in address. One, 
a brother and sister calling each other “ your ladyship ” 
and “ your Grace,” seems almost incredible ; if it was not 
a joke, surely that family must have been extraordinarily 
stiff. The contemporary pronunciation of Byron in the 
poet’s time—Byron—one had heard before; it would be 
interesting to know when the change came in, since 
proper names are usually conservative. In going back to 
an earlier day than his own Sir Algernon has made one or 
two slight mistakes. Old Q., for instance, did not live 
“ next door ” to Byron’s house in Piccadilly ; Byron’s 
house was one of two which in old Q.’s time was a single 
house. But this sort of antiquarianism can be done, as we 
said, by people who lack Sir Algernon’s personal expe¬ 
riences, and it is the latter for which we look to him. 
Not, we trust, in vain ; for there must be many left which 
previous books have not exhausted. We still hope for 
more. 


FICTION 

The Fourth Ship. By Ethel Colburn Mayne. (Chapman 
and Hall, 6s.) 

Rarely indeed is the reviewer tempted to betray an ill- 
regulated enthusiasm over the subject of his labours. He 
is apt to view the rise and fall of literary portents with a 
surprising detachment, nor does the announcement that 
a new star—and one, too, of quite unusual magnitude— 
has risen on the intellectual horizon move him to more 
than the faintest flutter of curiosity. There are exceptions 
however. It is said that on the conclusion of Sheridan’s 
famous speech on the American War the adjournment of 
the House was moved, as it was unanimously felt that no 
calm or dispassionate verdict could be arrived at under 
the circumstances. The present reviewer has to confess 
to a similar weakness with regard to Miss Ethel Colburn 
Mayne’s latest novel, which he unhesitatingly pronounces 
to be the finest and most finished work of fiction he has 
read for many years. 

Miss Mayne works in a quiet medium. Her chapters 
have all the charm and grace of a series of perfect etchings. 
The book, too, is one that enthralls and engrosses. Having 
opened it, you will find it impossible to lay it down till you 
have reached the last page, and you will find, as well, that 
the last page is reached all too soon. 

“ The Fourth Ship ” is the story of a woman who has 
missed her chances, and who awakens, after many years, 
to find that life, with the best of its gifts, has passed her 
by. The author introduces us, in the first chapter, to a 
small Irish village. It is the Ireland of fifty years ago— 
the day of crinolines, side whiskers, and countless pro¬ 
prieties. Josephine St. Lawrence lives with her two sisters 
at a country parsonage. Her faiher is a widower, a bully, 
and a tyrant. The days pass uneventfully enough, varied 
only by domestic storms or an occasional visit to a neigh¬ 
bour. With the coming of Philip Maryon,however, a new 
and disturbing element is introduced into this orderly and 
homespun existence. Philip has been to Rouen—is there¬ 
fore to be regarded with awe. Josephine is just at the age 
when conquests are most easy, and conquered she is. The 
passion seems reciprocal, but there suddenly enters 
Millicent North, and with her the note of tragedy is struck. 
Josephine’s happiness is short-lived. The inconstant 
Philip quickly succumbs to the superior attractions of the 
fair stranger. Millicent, indeed, is a curious contrast to 
her rival. She is swayed by passion, volatile, capricious. 
Her insistent, imperious spirit leaps eagerly to the possi¬ 
bilities of the dramatic. To Josephine, country-bred and 
unversed in the subtleties of a complex civilisation, she 
remains a perpetual enigma. Strangely enough, however, 
the two girls, go dissimilar in tbmpferament, btettfme the 
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best of friends and, after the wedding of Millicent 
Josephine goes on a long visit to her house. There she 
meets a doctor, who falls somewhat violently in love with 
her. A proposal follows, but Josephine is unused to the 
accents of genuine passion, and the doctor is roughly, 
brutally dismissed. Then begin the long years of weari¬ 
ness and hope deferred for poor Josephine. Her father 
dies, and she is forced upon the world, compelled to 
support herself as best she may. Ultimately we find her, 
after many bitter experiences and disillusionments, an old, 
white-haired woman, domiciled with the Maryons, as in 
some welcome sanctuary. Millicent is by now the mother 
of many children, with one of whom, Christabel, the 
remainder of the story is largely concerned, so that it is 
only, as it were, through the interstices of the narrative that 
we catch an occasional glimpse of Josephine. She is loved 
by all who know her ; but the ships that she has waited 
for have not come in, and we leave her at last awaiting the 
“ fourth ship that comes for all of us,” the ship of the 
“ black sails." 

It is impossible to preserve in this rather graceless 
dissection of a charming story the quaint, old-world atmo¬ 
sphere that pervades every line of it. Miss Mayne reminds 
us occasionally of Jane Austen in the fidelity of her obser¬ 
vation and the extreme delicacy of her touch. To predict 
even the most limited of immortalities for any contemporary 
work of fiction is a rash and ill-advised undertaking ; but 
in the case of “ The Fourth Ship ” we take the risk, and 
with a certain degree of confidence. 

Pauline. By W. E. Norris. (Archibald Constable and 
Co., 6s.) 

Mr. W. E. Norris is one of the most brilliant living 
exponents of what may perhaps be termed the school of 
polite fiction. His writing is always capable and forceful. 
He is sparing of epithets, impatient of redundancies. He 
views each of his characters through the medium of a cold 
detachment. He is capable, indeed, of an artistic 
sympathy, but he never pauses to apportion praise or blame, 
and he succeeds admirably—and surely this is no mean 
achievement—in concealing his own point of view. 

"Pauline” is quite up to the level of Mr. Norris’s 
previous work. The characters are well sketched, each 
impressed with a distinct and recognisable individuality; 
and the story itself, if not enthralling, holds the interest of 
the reader from the first page to the last. If we have 
one complaint to make, it is that Mr. Norris has made it 
impossible for us to feel much sympathy for his hero. 
Nevile Arnott is, not to put too fine a point upon it, a very 
complete prig, and the misfortumes that befall him may 
not unfairly be regarded as justly retributive. In Switzer¬ 
land he meets Pauline Daguerre, a fascinating divorcee 
some years older than himself. Pauline’s past has 
been a wholly innocent one, but she had displayed 
at times a regrettable disregard for appearances, 
and she lives in an atmosphere of subdued rumour. 
Nevile, however, is disposed to be generous, having regard 
to the fact that he has fallen in love with the charming 
actress, for such is Pauline’s profession. Maternal 
influences are, in consequence, brought to bear. A secret 
interview between Nevile’s mother and Pauline takes 
place, with the result that Pauline is induced to blacken 
her reputation in order to save her lover. The ruse is 
successful, and Nevile flies to London, plunges into an 
electoral campaign, and becomes engaged to Evie Drake, 
a pretty and conventional English girl. Pauline, however, 
reappears—at a London theatre—and old passions are 
aroused in the breast of Nevile, who is led to suspect the 
ruse, and flies to Pauline’s rooms for confirmation of his 
doubts. There he meets a fiery foreigner, named Ibarra, 
and a dispute between the two in Pauline’s absence leads 
to a fight, in which Nevile is very badly hit over the head. 
The foreigner, pursued by the police, commits suicide. 
Hence the termination of Nevile’s engagement and the 
flight of Pauline to France. After a somewhat severe 
illness Nevile follows her, determined now to marry her at 
any cost Fate, however, wills otherwise, for Pauline is in 
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the last stages of a dangerous illness. So the book closes 
on a note of subdued melancholy. One can hardly feel 
sorry for such an impossible prig, but no reader of the 
novel will withhold a tribute of admiration from the 
heroine. For her sake alone this book is worth reading. 

The Orchard Close. By Alice and Claude Askew. 

(Hurst and Blackett, 6s.) 

A vein of mysticism runs through “ The Orchard Close.” 
Hanuman, the monkey-god, exercises his malicious power 
over the life of an Englishman who is rash enough to insult 
his image in an Indian temple. The man lives to marry a 
young English girl, but his first love, who is present when 
he offends the ape-like deity, is drawn back to India after 
a life of sorrow to meet her fate at the feet of the vindictive 
little god. The contrast between her character and that 
of Joy, the fresh, unsophisticated English girl, is cleverly 
emphasised. The treatment of the story is a little melo¬ 
dramatic, and the colour somewhat heavily laid on in the 
more emotional scenes, but the book is neither cheap nor 
vulgar in style, and the interest is well kept up to the end. 

A Case for Compromise. By Henry Stack. (Alston 

Rivers, 6s) 

Mr. Stace tells us continually that his story is a tragedy, 
net a comedy ; but there is little that is funny, and a great 
deal that is sad, in the adventures of Mr. and Mrs. Newton. 
It is true that it “ ends well,” and we have reason to 
believe that, after being sufficiently buffeted by fate, the 
unfortunate pair do find peace at last, and “ live happily 
ever afterwards,” but seldom has more tragic material 
been used in the making of a comedy. The plot is more 
suggestive of a problem play. Lucy Newton, to use the 
author's words, “ a comely, pleasant, highly-domesticated 
lady,” wife of a very respectable business man, is sitting 
in her drawing-room awaiting the arrival of a Mr. 
Craddock, whom she has never seen and who has been 
invited by her husband to dinner. The guest arrives, and 
she instantly recognises in him her first husband, who 
deserted her years before in America. There is no sign of 
comedy in Newton’s subsequent behaviour or in Lucy’s 
flight from home and her tragic and lonely life. The 
discovery that Craddock was married to another woman 
before she became his wife at last brings her back to her 
real husband. The book is worth reading. It is well and 
carefully written, and the characterisation is excellent. 

Mrs. Fitz-Maurice on Leave. By Gabrielle Fitz-Maurice. 

(Greening, 6s.) 

Mrs. Fitz-Maurice is a beautiful but silly little lady who 
appears to have an irresistible fascination for every man 
with whom she comes in contact. Consequently, the 
history of her adventures in England while her husband is 
in India consists of a series of passionate episodes. In 
spite of her frequent and fervent protestations that her 
whole heart belongs to her husband, and to him alone, she 
is able to get a good deal of enjoyment out of at least one 
of her victims. This is, no doubt, partly due to a com¬ 
fortable philosophy she evolves which convinces her that 
it is not only permissible, but her stern duty, to spend 
much of her time, in her husband’s absence, in the arms of 
another man. How she arrives at this conclusion may be 
seen by reading the book. The remarkable thing is that 
she has no difficulty in convincing Mr. Fitz-Maurice of the 
justice of this ingenious theory. 

The Moth and the Candle. By Alice Maud Meadows. 

(Milne, 6s.) 

Miss Meadows takes a tremendous amount of trouble to 
build up the evidence against Margaret Lumley, charged 
with the murder of her stepmother. It is quite evident 
from the start that Cora Westwood is to be murdered and 
that Margaret is to be accused of the crime, though her 
innocence is obvious. Cora is a fashionable woman who 
compels several men to fall in love with her, and from 
amongst them she eventually selects Stephen Lumley, 
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whom she has previously rejected many times because of 
the opposition of his daughter, whose dislike for Cora is 
passionate. The marriage, however, takes place, and the 
daughter of Lumley appears to accept the situation until 
her jealou-y is aroused by the confidential attitude of 
Dennison Brent, her lover, towards Cora. The young 
girl, maddened by jealousy, seeks an interview with her 
stepmother; there is a scene, she strikes her, and rushes 
from the room. Later Cora is found murdered, and it is 
subsequently discovered that Margaret has fled. Thus all 
the conventions of melodrama are faithfully observed. The 
reader is never in doubt as to the author of the crime, for 
Jose Navarro is an old friend of the novelist of to-day, 
and his fiery southern blood and eccentricities of tempera¬ 
ment are brought into play to complicate matters. Margaret 
is run to earth by her lover in a house where Jose is lying 
ill, but when the girl is arrested the foreign gentleman gives 
an explanation in open court which amounts to a confession. 
Margaret goes free and marries Brent, and, incidentally, 
pays a tribute of regret at the grave of Cora Lumley. A 
novel in which there is nothing very striking or new, 
written with conventional explicitness, “ The Moth and the 
Candle” is merely one of a great many books that are 
published by the hundreds every year, /here must be a 
public for them, but it makes us wonder where that public 
is and what it is like. 

Drelma. By G. Whiteley Ward. (Greening, 6s.) 

It would be easy to point out the weaknesses of Mr. Ward’s 
story, but the painful lack of proportion, occasional 
slovenly writing, and historical inaccuracies will not disturb 
the peace of mind of those who will read it. “ Drelma ” 
is not an altogether bad specimen of what is termed the 
“readable novel,” and though the setting in the city of 
Kanaste, which practises Egyptian customs in the 
twentieth century, is familiar, the author writes with a 
certain amount of gusto that sometimes affects the reader. 
Dick Chelmsford and Drelma, the great-niece of the high 
priest of Kanaste, are the hero and heroine, but compara¬ 
tively little space is devoted to them, and it is the Greek 
adventurer, Stephano, who dominates the story from start 
to finish. The book opens with Dick Chelmsford and a 
companion gold-prospecting in the Sahara. They are 
attacked and robbed by Stephano, who makes off only to 
fall into the hands of the inhabitants of Kanaste, where 
Isis is the reigning divinity and everything is archaic. 
After a miraculous escape Stephano is admitted to the 
circle of the priests, and with the help of Sathi, a dancing 
girl, achieves high honours. At the critical moment 
Chelmsford re-enters, and the Lady Drelma falls in love 
with him at first sight—a common occurence in this book. 
Coincidences are the heritage of the minor novelist, and 
Mr. Ward claims his rights on every possible occasion. 
But Stephano is also in love with the girl, and as Sathi is 
passionately devoted to the Greek, she of course prevents 
anybody’s love running smoothly. By a trick she induces 
the priests to believe that the goddess desires Chelmsford 
and Drelma to be sacrificed, and but for a stroke of 
lightning they would have been offered up. All comes 
well in the end, however, death very obligingly removing 
the superfluous characters. 

The Woman Who Vowed. By Ellison Harding. (Fisher 
Unwin, 6s.) 

The idea of this book is astonishing enough,but the author 
has failed to make it successful. His “ vision of the future " 
reveals New York as the centre of the cult of the Demetrian 
and other customs of the ancient Greeks, including their 
names and costumes. Henry T. Joyce, who tells the story, 
awakens to find himself confronted by a girl in Greek 
dress. She is Lydia, the woman who vowed, and she 
introduces him to Chairo, Cleon, Ariston, and other 
incongruous inhabitants of the revolutionised American 
city. Lydia has decided to accept the call of Demeter, 
and, naturally, this scientific marriage is distasteful to 
Chairo, who is in love with her. The lover eventually 
carries off Lydia from the temple of the priests, and, after 


a few’ tame adventures, is absolved from punishment and 
marries her. Of course, the principal object of the author 
is to show us how Collectivism and the cult of Demeter 
would work in a world that had already tacitly accepted 
Christianity and its rival religions. He is too ambitious, 
however ; for, easy as it may be to repeat the copy-book 
maxims of Socialism, it is quite another thing to reproduce 
them in a novel and make them appear real. There is 
no genuine imagination shown- in “ The Woman Who 
Vowed no distinction either in style or thought—and it 
is not improved by the American spelling adopted 
throughout. This may be a small point, but the English 
reader with a reverence for the classics will scarcely 
approve of Neaera, of New York City, “ traveling ” from 
one “ center ” to another. Only a great writer could rise 
superior to the difficulties of this subject; and Ellison 
Harding’s attempt only convinces us that Nature never 
intended Greek culture to flourish in the western hemi¬ 
sphere. 

Before Adam. By Jack London. (T. Werner Laurie, 6s.) 

In “Before Adam” Mr. Jack London transports us to an 
earth in which man has not appeared. His predecessors 
are depicted as hairy and ape-like, possessed of a certain 
amount of animal cunning, yet entirely devoid of the idea 
of co-operation or even of the faintest glimmerings of a 
tribal instinct. The survival of the fittest holds undisputed 
sway. Yet even among these savage and primitive beings 
we are permitted to see the rudiments of the great passions 
of humanity—love, hatred, jealousy, heroism. Mr. London, 
with a certain audacity which we cannot but admire, tells 
the story in the first person. It is revealed to him in a 
series of dreams, in which he becomes once more primi¬ 
tive man, with all primitive man’s savagery and fear. In 
an explanatory chapter Mr. London alludes to the sensa¬ 
tion, familiar in sleep, of falling suddenly through space. 
This, he would have us believe, is a racial memory : 

It dated back to our remote ancestors who lived in trees. With 
them, being tree-dwellers, the liability of falling was an ever¬ 
present menace. Many lost their lives that way; all of them 
experienced terrible falls, saving themselves by clutching 
branches as they fell towards the ground. 

Now a terrible fall, averted in such fashion, was productive of 
shock. Such shock was productive of molecular changes in the 
cerebral cells. These molecular changes were transmitted to the 
cerebral cells of progeny—became, in short, racial memories. 

This theory, however, though undeniably ingenious, 
must be dismissed as a mere effort of the imagination, since 
the non-transmissibility of acquired characteristics is now 
asserted by all competent biologists. Scientific accuracy is 
not, perhaps, essential to a work of fiction, even when that 
work of fiction infringes upon the province of the anthro¬ 
pologist. It remains to be said that Mr. London has told 
a somewhat difficult story with a considerable amount of 
vigour, and that at no stage in the narrative are the proba¬ 
bilities violated. He has also compassed the original feat 
of writing a novel without dialogue. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE V. THE MORNING POSTS 
LOGIC 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Will you permit me to point out through your columns 
one or two facts which, for some reason best known to them¬ 
selves, the editors of such newspapers as the Morning Post and 
others do not wish to see the light in their anxiety to hasten the 
day when men and the country generally will be ruled by women, 
for that can be the only logical and indeed inevitable result of 
“ Woman’s Suffrage ’’ ? The Morning Post, in a peculiarly foolish 
leader, asks the women who, like myself, oppose the revolution 
known as “ Woman Suffrage,” how long we want to go on being 
classed with criminals, lunatics, and children. I might, with 
precisely the same kind of reasoning, ask Mr. Fabian Ware, the 
editor of the Morning Post, how long he intends to remain classed 
with fools. For, by his own reasoning, as he is not a man of 
first-rate intellect or genius, therefore he must be a fool. If he 
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argues that there are many men neither fools nor men of genius, 
then why compel women either to be Woman Suffragists or fools, 
criminals, lunatics, etc. In both cases the logic is faulty and the 
reasoning confused. Then there is repeated in the same “ leader ” 
the old stupid fallacy about the “woman ” who plays the essential 
t ole of a woman in creating and maintaining the home being a 
person of “ narrow interests and inferior intelligence." What is 
it broadens a woman’s (or man’s) intellect; what is it stimulates 
the imagination; what is it that makes a fuller, richer man or 
woman ? Does Mr. Fabian Ware really think it is knocking 
about the world joining in election rows and the like ? Does he 
really think that a woman who has created a Home —not the 
sordid, ugly, unpoetical thing he and his friends pretend is 
represented by a Home, but a true Home, the symbol of a 
woman’s rule, of her creative capacity, of her intellectual 
standpoint—for the atmosphere of each Home is the faithful 
mirror of the woman who is the centre of it—of her artistic 
faculty—the only field for most women—is inferior in all that 
makes thought feeling, heroic discharge of duty, in all that makes 
up moral beauty, to the achievements of her female friends, 
whose lives are passed in declaiming “ economics,” of which they 
have never read one serious page ; in discussions at smart clubs 
for women ; in the senseless clamour for the “vote," the very 
nature of which they are in confusion over ? 

If Mr. Fabian Ware felt so strongly on this point, why not 
suggest that a woman should edit the Morning Post 1 Probably 
there might t>e considerable improvement at least in the reviewing 
department. 

Now, Sir, we on our side are incessantly taunted by the Daily 
News and other of the “male-Suffragette” papers that we have 
no distinguished women on our side. 

Consider for a moment, after all the fuss and sensation and 
incessant beating up of recruits, the calibre of the women who 
represented Literature : 

Miss Beatrice Harraden—whose chef d oeuvre, “ Ships that Pass 
in the Night,” is not, I suppose, regarded, even by the Daily 
News, as precisely literature. 

Then there are Mrs. Sarah Grand and Miss Evelyn Sharp. I 
need not comment on their names. 

Then comes Miss Elizabeth Robins, with some faculty for 
writing and much more for acting. 

Lastly comes—actually Miss Cicely Hamilton, the author of 
Diana of Dobson's, whose idea of humour is an allusion to corsets ; 
her notion of wit, women in their undergarments; her idea of 
dramatic presentation, a woman combing out her back hair; yet 
the authoress of one of the most vulgar, common, and stupid 
plays—for there isn’t a line above the level of the shopgirl’s 
intellect and taste—and the crudity and childishness of such a 
presentation a j a blushing sort of hobbledehoy “ guardsman ” are 
beyond words—(it is significant that the group of dramatic critics 
were in ecstasy over wnat Punch rightly calls this " stuffy ” art). 
As I say, the authoress of this is held up as a genius of the first 
order; and we who ask in vain, Where are Lady Richmond 
Ritchie, Mrs. Clifford, Mrs. Steel, Mrs. Molesworth ?—and one 
could name scores of other women of real literary distinction— 
are told that all the intellect is on the other side I 

May I in conclusion ask what on earth Vashti and all the 
other historic women have to do with the demand for Female 
Suffrage ? If we can infer anything, it is surely that, with every 
opportunity, the real great women never did ask for political power, 
never wanted it, and achieved their greatness without it. We 
women against Woman's Suffrage are now invited to processions 
and demonstrations, and all the rest. I sincerely hope that every 
woman of sense and taste will resolutely set her face against this. 
Our part is quiet argument and the incessant influencing of every 
man of sense against their clamour, which means the neglect of 
numberless real duties and real privileges which only women can 
deal with. I am afraid I have too long trespassed on your space. 
As, strange to say, I do not want publicity, allow me to subscribe 
myself by that despised name 

A Woman. 


London, June 17, 1908. 


SUFFRAGITIS 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir—I have a suggestion and a guinea at the disposal of the 
Anti-Suffrage Association, when I can discover the whereabouts 
of their office. My guinea I will reserve, but my suggestion I 
will, with your permission, place at the disposal of the above 
Association. It is that the answers to the following questions be 
made as public as possible : 

1. What is the number of unfortunates, according to the latest 
estimates, in London ? 

z. How many of this class would receive the franchise were 
iwqmen placed on a political equality with men ? 


3. Under the Lodgers' Acts is it a fact that this class of woman 
would be more fully represented in the Metropolis than any other ? 

4. Is there any constituency in London where it is sufficiently 
strong to elect a member with little or no outside influence ? 

I do not sign my name because I am frankly afraid of such a 
type of person as the Moloney or the younger Pankhurst. 

Barrister-at-Law. 

June 20, 1908. 

[In reply to the first part of our correspondent’s letter we can 
say that the Woman's National Anti-Suffrage Union has its head¬ 
quarters at Wimborne House, Arlington Street. The Hon. Secre¬ 
tary is the Hon. Ivor Guest, M.P.—Ed.] 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Last Sunday morning, as the Chelsea and Battersea con¬ 
tingents of wishful women straggled through Oakley Street on 
their way to the park, an illuminating incident occurred which is 
wcrth recording as a woman's comment on the other side of the 
question. On the balcony of a house a family was assembled, 
consisting of the mother, dainty and winsome, the father, iron- 
grey, humorous, quiet, smoking a comfortable pipe, four of the 
bonniest, healthiest-looking girls imaginable, aged from seven¬ 
teen down to ten or thereabout, and a charming little boy of about 
seven. Chatting and joking, with the mother seated in the 
middle and the father standing behind, they made as fine and 
happy a little English picture as could be desired while they 
waited for the procession to pass. Then, when the festive note 
of the hired drum and the snort of trombones sounded in the 
distance, the lady 1 ose and exposed a large black fan, on the 
reverse side of which was boldly painted in white letters the 
prefix 

“ANTI-” ; 

she held it and showed it well during the passage of her weaker 
sisters below, smiling and nodding vivaciously as who should say, 
“ I am content—why all this pother ? Go you and do likewise." 
A neater and more telling observation on the flurry underneath 
could not have been devised, and one onlooker at least thought 
that the home-circle portrayed by that contented, jovial group of 
seven people represented strength and love and a sane outlook 
on life which in time of sorrow would prove an armoury far finer 
than flaunting banners or misused votes, to say nothing of the 
national or social aspect of the question. 

W. L. Randell. 

35 Margaretta Terrace, Chelsea, S.W. 


A SHORT WAY WITH SOCIALISTS 
To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir, —I submit that the only way with Socialists is to ignore 
them. If their teaching is, as you say, neither popular nor con¬ 
vincing, it surely is better that the great Political Party—the 
Conservative, that is—should work out a constructive policy both 
convincing and intellectually sound, and so kill—not by suppres¬ 
sion, a la Russe, but by sheer integrity of both conduct and 
argument. As the Socialists are both irreligious and the dupes of 
a wicked apriorism, let us leave them to their foolish philosophy, 
and re-convert its converts by our rational teaching and our 
sweetness and light. 

Frederick Kettle. 

Clapham School, High Street, S.W., June 22, 1908. 


“SAD HAPPY RACE” 

To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir, —The “ Sad Happy Race ” is an excellent essay, framed 
with most happy moderation and exact estimate, and the 
concluding extract from Cervantes is a veritable lesson in aptness 
for the quotation agonists of a certain chloros-coloured weekly 
paper; but concerning the matter of acting not being “in the highest 
of all senses an art ”— credat Judaeus l To the writer, Literature ; 
to the musician, Music ; to the painter. Painting should respec¬ 
tively seem the greatest art. To me (an actor) the least of the 
apostles that am not meet to be called an apostle, acting seems to 
be the greatest of all the arts. It is quite certain that all art, 
under whatever guise it shows itself, is neither more nor less than 
simplification, so said one of the greatest artists that ever lived, 
and the saying is akin to those other words, “ Let your communi¬ 
cation be Yea, yea 1 Nay, nay 1 for whatsover is more than 
these cometh of evil.” Life sweeps through our time and space 
dimension into the Oblique with the phylactery firm-bound on 
the forehead, and whatever wrenches one word from that 
writing is art. 

Mr. Machen says: 

The actor never shows us a complete picture ; he does a 
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series of lightning sketches, each disappearing to give place 
to another, there Ts no total and simultaneous impression.” 
But surely this is exactly what does constitute a complete picture— 
it could hardly have been put better; take any painting by a 
great impressionist—and all great painters are impressionists— 
what is it but a series of subtly-veiled ideas arriving and disappear¬ 
ing, impinging and recoiling and cumulatively sweeping on to 
the acronyc, it only in that Gotter-Dammerung, the word, which 
was in the beginning with God, and which was God, may be 
found. If this be not so, how is our estate more gracious than 
that of Messrs. Frith and Maclise ? 

Is there no complete picture in such works as Coquelin's 
Cyrano, Wyndham’s Garrick, or Irving’s Shylock ? I saw these 
when I was many years younger than I am now, but the culmi¬ 
nating " Mon Panache” of Cyrano is as clear in my mental vision 
now as the Divine dignity in Rembrandt's " Christ before Pilate,” 
which I see a score of times every year, and they both mean 
precisely the same thing, and the actor bears the same relation 
- to the author in this case as the painter to the Scripture. In one 
sense—a sense very difficult to define—the actor is entirely inde¬ 
pendent of the playwright, as the great painters are independent 
of anecdote. There are very few great actors to-day, the greatest 
art is dying out, along with the decay of our religious faith and 
belief, and this must be so until the Renaissance. The playwright 
of to-day more and more assumes the functions of the actor, and 
the actors are cut and shaped and squared much after the fashion 
of the pierced parchments of the pianola. When this is done well 
by our best authors and producers the effect is not always entirely 
unsatisfactory ; there are most ingenious stops and pedals. But, 
good heavens 1 look at the results obtained by the second-rate 
producers—the imitators 1 

It will not remedy the state of affairs to take away from our 
actors the belief that real acting is one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest, of all the arts. “ The inhabitants of earth have many 
tongues, those of heaven but one.” Undoubtedly the great 
actor does translate a few words of that one tongue ; undoubtedly 
such translation is permanent. I grant that, by its very nature, 
the actor’s work is transitory, so is a destructive lightning flash, 
so is a charge of cavalry; the result in each case is permanent 
enough. 

Caleb Porter. 

Aldwych Theatre, June 21, 1908. 

A QUERY 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Could you, through your columns, kindly inform me 
where is to be found a copy of the “Translations from the 
Servian Minstrelsy," privately printed by Mr. Lockhart in 1826, 
and reviewed in the Quarterly Review, January, 1827, p. 66 ? 

Voyslav M. Tovanovitch, Author of 
“ An English Bibliography on the Near Eastern Question.” 

58 Princes Square, London, W., June 20, 1908. 

[We regret that we are unable to give the information required, 
but perhaps some of our readers may be able to. This reminds 
us that we, through an oversight, omitted to answer a question 
which was put to us by Mr. L. Gunnis. The answer is : there 
are no oil-paintings of Industry and Idleness. The original 
sketches from which the engravings were made are in the British 
Museum Print Rooms. They were acquired in 1896 .—Ed.] 

UNCONSCIOUS PLAGIARISM ? 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir —In the first book of Dryden’s translation of “The ASneid” 
a line runs thus : 

And the long glories of majestic Rome. 

Tennyson, in “The Passing of Arthur,” has : 

And the long glories of the winter moon. 

The same poet, in one of the songs in “The Princess," says : 

Ask me no more : 

No more, dear love, for at a touch I yield. 

Mr. Watson, in his “ Domine Quo Vadis,” has: 

Urge me no more, lest at a touch I fall. 

Faber, in a sonnet entitled “ On the Ramparts at Angouleme,” 
writes i 

The inverted minarets of poplar quake. 

A sonnet in the last issue of The Academy has: 

The inverted minarets of poplar shake. 

Are these instances of unconscious plagiarism—if there is such a 
thing—or what ? 

u. 15 . r. 

[These are instances not of plagiarism, but of sub-conscious 
memory, which all poets cannot but possess. — ED.] 


OUR STATUS IN THE ART WORLD 
To the Editor of The Academy 

**Sir, —John Bull is self-assertive enough in many things; but 
in others he is singularly modest and self-depreciatory, and in 
art matters he has never done justice to himself, nor has he 
received justice from others. I believe that we are a musical 
people; this is proved by our appreciation of the great Conti¬ 
nental masters; but we have allowed ourselves to be dominated 
and overshadowed by them. So while our instrumentalists hold 
their own with any 111 the world, our composers have had their 
spontaneity checked by the overpowering influence of foreign 
composers, especially of the Germans. We have put the 
foreigner above our own musicians in every department; and we 
are only now seeing the merits of our orchestras and chorus- 
singers through the surprised appreciation of the foreigners—as 
the Germans “ discovered " Shakespeare. 

In the plastic and pictorial arts we have dared to be ourselves, 
and if we are not easily first, as I believe we are, we are assuredly 
in the front rank. At the last of the great international 
Expositions—the “ Biggest Ever ” at St. Louis—many of the best 
judges thought our collection the best. I knew that we should 
hold our own, but I was surprised to find ours better than I 
expected, while none of the others came up to my expectations. 
This set me comparing them, and after checking personal 
predilections I was compelled to the conclusion that for richness, 
variety, individuality, invention, and all-round artistry we were 
easily highest—that is, our average was the highest ; we had 
more fine works and fewer bad ones than other nations. There 
were splendid works in nearly every other collection, to compare 
these would lead to endless dispute; we can only judge on broad 
general lines, and by purely artistic criteria. 

We have enriched Art in so many ways—in the development 
of landscape in the hands of Turner, Constable, and others; in 
the development of painting in water-colours ; in first seeing the 
incipient soul in animals ; in enriching art with a more human 
feeling, more soul and sentiment, those dramatic and “ literary ” 
qualities at which fashion’s fools still sneer. We have always 
shown more individuality than others, and it is time we claimed 
credit for our achievements. A French critic has said that there 
are only two distinctive schools of painting—the French and the 
British—the other Continental schools being variations of the 
French. Be this as it may, there is no doubt that France takes 
the lead on the Continent; so the splendid collections at the 
Franco-British affords a good opportunity to compare these two 
representative schools. In justice to the French it should be 
borne in mind that they are not so well represented as we are ; 
but, on the other hand, our appreciation of our own work is 
dulled by familiarity. Comparisons of this kind will be the 
reverse of odious, and will greatly enhance the interest. M. 
Rodin said that London would become the metropolis of the art 
world ; that prophecy is being rapidly fulfilled. Despite our 
Little Englander critics who have been so steadily defaming our 
art, I believe that the race which produced Shakespeare has won 
for itself a place in pictorial art as high as it has in poetry and 
the drama. 

E. Wake Cook. 


“IN AND AROUND THE ISLE OF PURBECK” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— May I point out some remarkable errors in the review of 
my book “ In and Around the Isle of Purbeck ” in The Academy 
for June 6th ? 

1. My critic says: 

No effort has been made to give any original and accurate 
information as to the quarrying and early wide use of 
Purbeck marble. 

I have given the “ original and accurate ” information that the 
much talked-of copy of the Charter of the Company of Marblers 
does not exist, and that the document hitherto supposed to 
be it is the copy of a charter granted by Charles II. to Ralph 
Bankes. I have stated and given proof that Purbeck stone was 
used by the Romans. 

2. The “ Forest ” story—it was all under forest law in 
the time of King John—is almost wholly neglected. 

I say, on p. 2, that the island was under forest laws under 
Saxon and Norman kings, and give the history of Purbeck when 
under these laws in chapter 1, briefly, and in detail under the 
heads of the various manors, etc. 

3. Blunders anent architectural accounts and dates. I consulted 
the standard books and the greatest living authority. 

Also the book was half written before the pictures were 
painted, and I have known Purbeck for a good many years. 

Ida Woodward. 

[Our reviewer writes: I am well aware that the various early 
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local records of the “ Company of Marblers or Stone Cutters of 
the Isle of Purbeck ’’ are supposed to have been burnt in a fire 
at Corfe Castle during the reign of Charles II., and that the 
copies of their statutes and rules of sixteenth-century date 
are still extant. Much of this information is all set forth by 
Miss Woodward, but it is all to be found at greater length 
in the well-known extended edition of Hutchins's “Dorset¬ 
shire,” published in 1861 (Vol. I., pp. 682-8). By original 
and accurate information as to quarrying, etc., I chiefly 
referred to a considerable variety of material that could have 
been gleaned by any careful investigator from the Pipe Rolls, 
later Close Rolls, Exchequer Accounts, Assize Rolls, and many 
other sources at the Public Record Office. It is strange 
how much the exceedingly interesting study of the highly impor¬ 
tant carving and remarkably wide distribution of Purbeck stone 
or marble has been hitherto neglected. If properly followed 
up it would make an entertaining and valuable monograph. 
When this work came into my hands I hoped to find much 
hitherto unprintcd information on this particular—knowing the 
abundance of it—but was quite disappointed. Miss Woodward 
will find a certain portion of this evidence briefly set forth in an 
article by Mr. C. H. Vellacott on Dorsetshire quarrying, in 
the recently-published second volume of the Victoria History 
of the county (pp. 331-344). 

As to the very thin outline reference to the forestry of Purbeck, 
Miss Woodward may be referred to Dr. Cox’s article on the 
forestry of the county in the same volume, where sources of 
information with which she seems to have bad no acquaintance 
will be opened up to her. 

As to my strictures on the nature of the architectural comments 
in the book under review, I had marked some ten passages for 
adverse criticism, and then came to the conclusion that it was 
not worth while to go into detail, and that a brief notice was all 
that the book demanded. I will now mention three points as 
samples. On p. 20, the tower of St. Mary’s, Swanage, is named 
as the " oldest building in the island,” and it is pronounced with 
emphasis to be Saxon. To a student of our early church archi¬ 
tecture, I can only say that such a statement (though I know 
it has been made before in print) is amusingly impossible, and I 
think I can claim to have seen and studied as much Saxon 
architecture as any Englishman now living. Again, on p. 23, 
Gonaldston Manor House is positively stated to be of tenth or 
eleventh century date, with a new wing added in the sixteenth 
century. This is simply and absurdly wrong. The merest tyro 
in old architecture, in examining this building, will realise that 
the oldest parts now standing are Edwardian. Contrariwise, 
Miss Woodward errs in the opposite direction with regard to 
the most highly interesting church of Studland. She does not 
make nearly enough of the extensive and absolutely indisputable 
remains of pre-Norman work; and dates the Norman work 
wrongly by at least half a century, in ascribing it to about the 
year 1100. In this she has clearly been led astray by a written 
very faulty account of the church that hangs, or hung, in the 
church porch. It would have been well if she had read the 
paper printed by the gentleman responsible for the wonderful 
restoration and reparation of this building. He is still living 
at Swanage, and his paper was printed in the proceedings of the 
Dorset Field Club. 

For the sake of the reputation of The Academy as an 
encourager of fair and unhasty reviewing, I should be glad if the 
editor will allow me to say that I have reviewed topographical 
works in high-class reviews for very nearly forty years; that I 
have known Dorset, and particularly the Isle of Purbeck, for very 
many years—my first visit to the Isle being in the year of the 
Prince Consort’s death ; and that I have quite recently revived 
my recollections of the Isle, by a careful visit to every church and 
old manor-house within its limits.] 


“A HALF-HOGGER” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —I trust I am not so foolish as to complain of a review, 
and if those who conduct The Academy are satisfied with the 
sort of criticism which marks your notice of my book, “The 
Shakespeare Problem Restated," it certainly is not for me to 
object. In common fairness, however, I must ask you to allow 
me to correct a few inaccuracies. 

1. It is not true that I “ taunt a well-known opponent with 
his Semitic origin,” either "twice” or at all. .1 have many friends 
who may be described, in the words of your reviewer, as of 
“ Semitic origin,” and I have no racial prejudices. On thecontnuy, 
I should as soon think of reproaching a man for being born a Jew 
as I should think of reproaching him for being born a Christian— 
or for being born at all, for the matter of that. I challenge your 
reviewer either to make good his assertion or to withdraw it. ••' 

2. It is not true that I am “a hard-shell Baconian.” As a simple 
matter of fact I am not a "Baconian'’ at all. I am entirely 
agnostic on that vexed question. I state this in my Preface, and 


I had hitherto supposed that a writer is to be credited with a 
regard for truth until the contrary be proved. 

3. It is not true that I attempt to prove, as your reviewer 
suggests, that Shakspere “ never went to school at all.” On the 
contrary, it is part of my case that he did. 

4. It is not true that I “ sneer at Downes.” On the contrary. 
I merely explain a note by Mr. Nichol Smith by quoting what 
Downes really said. Your reviewer, surely, does not think that 
there is “nothing impossible” in the supposition that Betterton 
was coached by Shakspere ! 

I may add—5. The suggestion that Shakspere took “ a leading 
part in the management and conduct of two theatres ” is part of a 
quotation which I give from Lord Penzance’s book. Lord 
Penzance bases his statement on passages cited by him from 
Charles Knight’s biography. The expression “ a leading part ” 
may be too strong. I am not concerned to defend its strict 
accuracy. The " two theatres ” were the Globe and the Black- 
friars, in each of which Shakspere had shares (see Lee’s “ Life," 
Library Edition, p. 214). 

6. As to Ward’s statement that Shakspere “ supplied the 
stage with two plays every year,” I actually quote it but six lines 
above the words cited from my book by your reviewer. I should 
indeed be sorry to omit that statement. 

I lay special stress on No. 1 supra. 

G. G. Greenwood. 

House of Commons, June 22, 1908. 

i Our reviewer replies : I will take Mr. Greenwood’s points in 
er. 

1. On p. 10, note 1, Mr. Greenwood writes as follows :— 

“ For the benefit of the puzzled investigator (and such, at 
first, was I) it may be mentioned that he [there is no 
need to mention the name, your readers will find it in Mr. 
Greenwood’s book] there [i.e., in the “ Oxford Calendar ” of 
1880] appears under a slightly different form of appellation 
to [sic] that by which he is now familiar to us, not having 
at that date discarded two Biblical praenomina in order to 

assume the more Saxon name of -. I cannot help 

thinking, by the way, that Mr. - might be rather 

more tolerant of those who imagine that some great man in 
Elizabethan times might have seen advantages in the 
assumption of a pseudonym.” 

The sneer in that is surely unmistakable. But worse follows. 
Throughout his book Mr. Greenwood makes jest and diverting fun 
with the “ doubtless," which is a favourite word of the author in 
question. On p. 499 he writes : “ doubtless (‘ I thank thee, Jew, for 
teaching me that word I ’).” If that was not intended for a sneer, 
Mr. Greenwood must be (what I have no reason to suppose from 
reading his book) merely tactless and stupid. 

2. I refer your readers to the index, s.w. " Bacon,” “ Baconia na,” 

“ Baconian,” etc. The pages to which references are there made 
will be sufficient to prove to them that Mr. Greenwood is at heart 
a hard-shell Baconian. All the more credit to him for so care¬ 
fully leaving that issue open in his book. 

3. I did not even suggest that Mr. Greenwood "attempted to 
prove that Shakspere never went to school.” I suggested that 
tradition puts him at the Grammar-school, and that it is for the 
anti-Shakesperians to prove that he did not enjoy for a few years 
such education as was to be had there. Mr. Greenwood has 
either misread or misinterpreted my parenthesis. 

4. On p. 215 (footnote) Mr. Greenwood writes: "There is a 
similar story as to Betterton playing King Henry VIII. Better- 
ton was said to have been instructed by Sir William [D’Avenant], 
who was instructed by Lowen, who was instructed by Shakspere 1 ” 
Why the note of exclamation ? There is nothing impossible or 
absurd in the story. I made no reference to Mr. Nichol Smith’s 
blunder. 

5. I ought to have made it clear that Mr. Greenwood was 
quoting Lord Penzance. The slip makes no difference to the 
argument. I regret that I have no trustworthy book handy from 
which I can verify the date at which the King's company first 
occupied the Blackfriars playhouse. It was not, I believe (though 
I speak under correction), before 1608, at which time Shakespeare 
had already displayed in his works most of his knowledge of the 
law. Before that date the Blackfriars was leased to the manager 
of the Chapel Children, and Shakespeare can have had little or 
nothing to occupy his time in connection with- it. 

6. Exactly. On p. 207 Mr. Greenwood quotes Ward in full, 
but a few lines lower down, in summing up the information, he 
omits all reference to the play-writing. The “local gossip” 
included that most important detail.] 


"BRITISH” AND IRELAND 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— A correspondent in your columns revives the bid idea, to 
which Mr. Frederic Harrison has lent the Weight of his 
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authority, that “ British” is inapplicable to Ireland. Is it not the 
case that mediaeval geography recognised two Britains—the 
larger, England with Scotland, and the smaller, Ierne, Ireland ? 
Our King’s title was not “ Britanniae Rex,” but “ Britanniarum 
Rex." Magna Britannia refers to physical size, and implies 
Britannia Minor —viz., Ireland. If this is correct, the word 
“ British ” belongs equally to both islands, and Americans are 
justified in giving the name "Britisher" (ugly, but appropriate) 
to natives of both. If any one has cause to complain, it is John 
Bull, whose supposed exclusively "English” ancestry disappears 
under the more ancient race-name. 

T. S. O. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Surely your correspondent in last week’s Academy is 
wrong in arguing that the term “ British ” can be applied properly 
only to the inhabitants of Great Britain. On referring to the 
New English Dictionary I find “ Breitania —Great -Britain in its 
most extended sense, comprising Albion (England and Scotland), 
and Hibernia, or Ibernia (Ireland).” 

Aristotle, the earliest writer to mention the British Isles by 
name, says :—“ Beyond the pillars of Hercules the Ocean flows 
round the earth, and in it are two very large islands called 
British, Albion and Ierne, lying beyond the Keltoi.” The applica¬ 
tion of the name Britannia to denote the larger island is first found 
in Caesar. 

So much for the name, but, so far as race is concerned, 
probably Englishmen are less British than either the Welsh, 
Scotch, or Irish. Still, I believe they are proud to be included in 
the relationship. 

F. W. T. Lange. 

St. Bride’s Library, June 22,1908. 


“WANTED-A DINNER" 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— It was with great interest I read the letter signed “A 
Dweller with Mesech,” and I am writing to earnestly second his 
suggestion in the spirit at least, if not in the letter, since it seems 
to me that a dinner is not at all what is wanted. Surely the very 
word would attract the wrong sort of people—those who do not 
ask for “ a feast of reason and a flow of soul.” Yet a gathering of 
some among the few who are interested in literature and poetry, 
with their kindred arts, might surely be arranged, and he who 
would bring it about would perform an act of real charity. There 
are many in this great London of ours who see “ the light that 
never was on sea or land,” as your correspondent aptly quotes, 
and who are forced to fight their battles and dream their dreams 
alone, because they know none who are able to share them, 
because they are overwhelmed by the hordes of the Philistines 
who compass us around. 

A Dweller in Philistia. 

London, June 21, 1908. 
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THE CITY OF THE SOUL 

By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS 

This volume was issued anonymously in Hay, 1899. The first edition of 500 was exhausted within a few months of 
publication, and a second edition of 500 was issued in December, 1899. 

Owing to the failure of the Publisher the book has been unobtainable for several years. Of the second edition only 
a few copies now remain. They are. offered for sale at the original published price, 5s. net, by Messrs, BICKERS & SON, 
LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, from whom alone they can be obtained. 


opinions or 

THE LATE MR. LIONEL JOHNSON IN THE “OUTLOOK," IN AN ARTICLE 
ENTITLED “A GREAT UNKNOWN.” 

"The title of these arresting poems is taken from that of an opening set of four 

sonnets, and it well describes and defines the writer’s poetical attitude.Here 

is not the impeccable dulness of an accomplished imitator, of the soulless craftsman 
who has caught some master’s style ; behind or within these poems is a personality. 
The pieces which will probably win most admirers are three ballads. .... Youth 
in its white, fresh grace, its wistfulness and joyousness, wonder and simplicity, sings and 
dgfis in these ballads, of which one is a legend, one historical, and the third a beautiful 

invention.But possibly finer than these fine fantasies are the more personal, 

or at least more intimately conceived and meditative poems.Let the reader 

turn to ‘ Rejected,' a mystical lyric worthy of Blake, and impossible to describe otherwise; 
if he has any sense of poetry he will feel and confess that we have here an authentic 
poet. Among crowds of clever versifiers here comes a poet" 

THE SATURDAY REVIEW 

“ Delicate imagination and sense of words are not the only qualities that entitle ' The 
City of the Soul Y to peculiar distinction. The writer adds to these a technical judgment 
no less completely at home with the ballad than with the lyrical or sonnet form. As a 
criticism of verse, this would be exhaustive praise. But these pieces contain iusLlhat 

Qethent Of passion which transforms skilful verse into fine poetry.The ballad 

soliloquy ' Perkin War beck ’ Is extraordinarily good. .... Among the rest of the 
poems are two translations from 1 Les Fleurs du Mai/ In daintiness of expression, often 
married to exotic sentiment, the translator himself has no slight affinity with Baudelaire. 
The book is full of things which tempt one to linger." 

THE STANDARD 

“ The verses have a character of their own, and are at times quite exquisite in point 
of workmanship .... this accomplished and skilful hand." 

THE TIMES 

" He is by turns aesthetic and introspective, and is at his best in his ballads, especially 
the ballad of * St. Vitus,’ almost every stanza of which is a Pre-Raphaelite picture.' 

THE DAILY TELEGRAPH 

"These are the verses of a poet. The volume is small, but it would be most unjust to 
call It the production of a minor bard. . . . . It is a work of a remarkably high 

order. The author has achieved great distinction in his sonnets.Indeed, all 

through the book one comes upon lines which are astonishing in their beauty and their 
distinction .... a poet who proves himself capable of the very highest work. 
There can be no doubt as to the fate of these poems." 


THE PRESS 1 

"A PARISIAN" IN THE "ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE" 

" These poems, * The City of the Soul,’ by an anonymous author, were known In part 
to the Parisian public before they were printed in England, for some of the best among 
them—and the volume, it seems to me, is a treasure-house of gems—first appeared in 
the ' Revue Blanche,’ with the accompaniment of a French translation. That is some 
three years ago, and the great masters of French poetry, chief among them the late 
Stephen Mallarrae, were not slow to applaud." 

' The remarkable success which I hear the book has since had in England does credit 
I think, to the judgment of our French critics, which is often singularly lust in its 
estimate of English poetry, especially if it belongs to the Elizabethan period of our 
literature or be animated by the Elizabethan ' soume ’..... and surely it is this 
' souffle,’ a pure invigorating wind from heaven which blow's and whispers and weeps 
in this new poet's verses .... The two translations from Baudelaire are as perfect 
in form and in the repetition of the Jrisson of the original verse as Baudelaire's own 
translations from Poe and Longfellow. It is a pleasure to find so complete, so tempera¬ 
mental a sympathy between a great French and great English poet 

THE LATE MR. FRANCIS THOMPSON IN "THE ACADEMY" 

*' He has a rich sense of language, a true gift of mellifluous versification. Few poems 
are without cunning and iridescent diction; and all have a rich, youthful passion for 

beauty which is in itself an inspiration.No poem at once complete and brief 

enough for quotation will exhibit altogether the glow of his diction, the luxuriance of 
his fancy, and the melodious quality of his verse." 

MR. GEORGE STREET IN THE “PALL-MALL MAGAZINE" 

" In my case, I reckon but very few of the contemporary writers of verse known to 
me as poets—how few I should hardly like to say. Among them I place without 
hesitation the anonymous author of the * City of the Soul.’ .... This inspiration 
I take to be first of all the beauty of visible things freshly impressive on the senses. It 
is as though a child said * Look, how beautiful!’ but a child able to see minutely and 
variously.and the power to sec beautiful things and to express them beauti¬ 

fully is so rare, that one is justified [taking my view’ of it] in thinking the appearance of 
this little book a most fortunate event.” 

THE SCOTSMAN 

" This Is a book of anonymous poetry of a rare distinction .... This is a verse of 
the proud kind that scorns a vulgar appreciation, and looks for the approbation 
of connoisseurs. .... In all these the feeling is alwavs wrought to a high pitch of 
intensity, yet cautiously and solemnly, without weakness of hysterics." 


Messrs. BICKERS and SON, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 


PUBLISHERS' MEDIA 


THE SPHERE. 

6 d. Weekly. 

Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each week. Also List of Books 
Received. 

SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Office: Great New Street, E.C. 

The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 10 or 12 Pages Daily. 

Popular Features are 

Th* Reviews el Book* Slid Literary Notee, Poll Reeone ol the Principal 
Musical, Art, and Dramatic Event*. Science end Art epecinlly dealt with. 

Fullest Reports of all Current Events and Special Telegrams 
from Correspondents Everywhere. 
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Dr. W. H. FITCHETT 

AND 

PUBLIC OPINION 

Dr. W. H. FITCHETT, M.A., the Author of 
“ Fights for the Flag ” and “ Deeds that Won 
the Empire,’’ who fives in Melbourne, Australia, 
sends the following letter to the Editor of 
Public Opinion 

Dear Mr. Parker— 

I get your PUBLIC OPINION regularly, and find it 
most interesting and valuable—a matchless bit of 
journalistic work. It ought to find a place, for one 
thing, in every newspaper office outside London, for 
nothing else I know gives such a reflex of the 
thought in the current history of the world. 

Yours ever, 

W. H. FITCHETT. 

PUBLIC OPINION 

Every Friday. Twopence. 
EDITED BY PERCY L. PARKER. 

The Purpose of PUBLIC OPINION Is to provide Information by means of a 
weekly review of current thought and activity as they are expressed in the 
world's newspapers, magazines, and books, and to put on record the ideas and 
activities which make for religious, political, and social progress. 

PUBLIC OPINION can be obtained from any Newsagent or Bookstall, or will 
be sent Post Free for one year to any address in the United Kingdom for 10s. iod. ; 
and to any place abroad for 13s. per annum. Orders should be addressed to— 

PUBLIC OPINION, 30 tf 31 Temple House. 
Tallis St, London, E.C. 

SPECIMENS FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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LATEST PUBLICATIONS 

FROM THE BODLEY HEAD 


THE DIARY OP A LADY-IN-WAITING 

LADY CHARLOTTE BURY. Being the Diary Illustrative of the Times of George the Fourth. 
Interspersed with Original Letters from the late Queen Caroline and from various other distin¬ 
guished persons. New Edition. Edited, with an Introduction, by A. FRANCIS STEUART. 
With numerous Portraits, 2 Vole., demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

THE DAUQHTER OF LOUIS XVI. 

Thercse-Charlotte of France, Duchesse D’Angouleme. By G. LEXOTRE. With 13 Full-page 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Daily Graphic.—" A sound piece of historical work, scholarly yet popularly written.The 

translation ana the general get-up of the book, with its numerous illustrations, are excellent” 

THE SHAKESPEARE PROBLEM RESTATED 

By GEORGE GREENWOOD, M.P. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

Scholars admit that a lan'e portion of the dramas contained in the First Folio of 1623 did not 
emanate from the pen of Shakespeare. Was the author of these blays rea'ly William Shakespeare, " the 
Stratford rustic ,” or did the name conceal the ide itit\ of some "spirit of a different sort '* t In the present 
w rk the author restates the arguments for the negative case—viz., that the Stratford player was not the teal 
Shakespeare. 

LIFE OF SIR HALLIDAY MACARTNEY, 

Commander of Li Hung Chang’s Trained Force in the Taeping Rebellion, Founder of the first 
Chinese Arsenal, Secretary to the first Chinese Embassy to Europe. Secretary and Councillor to the 
Chinese Legation in London for thirty years. By DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER, Author of the 
11 History of China,” the “ Life of Gordon,” etc. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 24a. net 
Daily Telegraph.— " The life-story of a remarkable man .... a solid and serviceable piece of 
work.” 

THE PATH TO PARIS 

The Record of a Riverside Journey from Le Havre to Paris. By FRANK RUTTER. With 62 
Illustrations by Hanslip Fletcher. "Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net 

FRENCH NOVELISTS OF TO-DAY 

Essays Biographical, Descriptive, and Critical. By WINIFRED STEPHENS. With Portraits 
and Bibliographies, crown 8vo, 5s. net 

Nation.—" A clear and judicious treatment of her theme. The English reader who requires a guide 
to contemporary French fiction can find nothing better.” 

THE PEACOCK’S PLEASAUNCE 

By E. V. B. Uniform with “ Sev^n Gardens and a Palace.” Crown 8vo,5s. net 
Times —“ The writer has much to say about gardens, and scarcely ever does she lose her hold on our 
interest; she is lavish of all sorts of mysterious facts and pretty hearsays about plants. The book might 
be called a drama of the garden.” 

HOLLY YEW AND BOX 

With N^tes on other Evergreens. By W. DALLIMORE and THOMAS MOORE. Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net 

PLEASURE AND PROBLEM IN SOUTH AFRICA 

By CECIL HARMSWORTH, M.P. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

THE RE-BIRTH OP RELIGION 

By Dr. A. S. CRAPSEY. Crown 8vo, 5s. net 
Christian Life.—" A bold book, full of teaching, life, and thought.” 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


A MAN OF GENIUS A MAN OF GENIUS 

By M. P. WILLCOCKS, Author of "The Wingless Victory.” 

Punch. —** There is no excuse for not reading A Man of Genius,’> and making a short stay in the 
‘Seventh Devon of Delight’ There must always be a welcome for a book by Miss willcocks. It is very 
fine on the psychological side, but, if anything, it is even finer Devonshire.” 

Literary Wor.d.—" Miss Willcocks shows the wit of Barrie in close alliance with the bold realism of 
. Thomas Hardy and the philosophical touches of George Meredith." 

Daily Telegraph.—" * Widdicombe' was good and * The Wingless Victory' was perhaps better, but in 
* A Man of Genius ' the author has given us something that should assure her place in the front rank of 
our living novelists. It should be one of the most popular novels of the year.” 

THE CHILD OF CHANCE. By Maxim# Formont 

Outlook.—" Not a mere exploitation of sexuality, but a considered exposition of a subject which 
thinking people take seriously.” 

Standard. —“ Convincing and virile.” 

ABSOLUTION. By Clara Viable 

Pall Nall Gazette— "The author's realism achieves its purpose." 

Athenaum.—" Frau Viebig presents a slice of life carvea from the history of a Polish farmstead. The I 
book .... is sincere. Frau Viebig’s story may be warmly recommended.” | 

A MISTAKEN MARRIAGE. By F. B. Mills Young 
THE DOOR OF DARKNESS 

By MAUDE ANNESLEY, Author of ” The Wine of Life.” 

Pall Mall Gaulle.—" An enthralling story, powerfully imagined, and distinguished for artistry of no 
mean order.” 

THE BISHOP'S SCAPEGOAT 

By T. B. CLEGG, Author of "The Love Child ” and "The Wilderness." 

Standard.—" Mr. Thomas Bailey Clegg has only published three books .... but each one 
has been singularly powerful and impressive, and each one has attracted an unusual amount of praise 
and attention.” 

ASHES 1 a Sardinian Story 

By GRAZIA DELEDDA. 

Scotsman.—" An exquisitely touching picture, invested with an atmosphere peculiarly Italian." 

LADY JULIA'S EMERALD 

By HELEN HESTER COLVILL. 

Manchester Guardian.—" A thoroughly amusing story.” 


ANATOLE FRANCE 

IN AN ENCU8H TRANSLATION 


TT has long been a reproach to England that 
only one volume by ANATOLE FRANCE 
has been adequately rendered into English ; 
yet outside this country he shares the distinc¬ 
tion with TOLSTOI of being the greatest and 
most daring student of humanity now living. 

'J'HERE have been many difficulties to 
encounter in completing arrangements 
for a uniform edition, though perhaps the 
chief barrier to publication here has been the 
fact that his writings are not for babes—but 
for men and the mothers of men. Indeed, 
some of his Eastern romances are written with 
Biblical candour. “ I have sought Truth strenu¬ 
ously,” he tells us, “ I have met her boldly. 
I have never turned from her, even when she 
wore an unexpected aspect." Still, it is 
believed that the day has come for giving 
English versions of all his imaginative works, 
and of his monumental study JOAN OF ARC, 
which is undoubtedly the most discussed book 
in the world of letters to-day. 

R. JOHN LANE has pleasure in announcing 
an English edition of the works of M. 
ANATOLE FRANCE, under the general 
editorship of Mr. FREDERIC CHAPMAN, 
commencing with the following Volumes : 

1. THE REP LILY 

A Translation by Winifred Stephens. 
FIRST REVIEW. 

Observer. —" .... Anatole France is 

perhaps .... the greatest of all living 

prose-writers.One of the most 

charming stories of modern times ; full of life, 
pregnant with rich thought, throbbing with a 
fine soul. 1 The Red Lily ’ is a masterpiece.” 

2. MOTHER OF PEARL 

A Translation by the Editor. [Just out. 

3. THE CARDEN OF EPICURUS 


A Translation by Alfred Allinson. 

r July Hth. ' 

4. THE CRIME OF SYLVE8TRE 


BONNARD 

A Translation by Lafcadio Hearn. 

{July. 

INJURING the autumn and next year will 
appear the remaining Volumes, including 
JOAN OF ARC. AU the books will be 
published, demy 8vo, at six shillings each, with 
the exception of JOAN OF ARC. The transla¬ 
tion has been entrusted to such competent 
French scholars as Mr. ALFRED ALLINSON, 
Hon. MAURICE BARING, Mr. FREDERIC 
CHAPMAN, Mr. ROBERT B. DOUGLAS, Mr. 
A. W. EVANS, Mrs. FARLEY, Mrs. JOHN 
LANE, Mrs. NEWMARCH, Mr. C. E. ROCHE, 
Miss WINI FRED STEPHENS, and Miss M. P. 
WILCOCKS. 

PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


Mated for the Proprietor*, Tax Wiurou) Puss, Ltd, 63, Lincoln's Inn Field*, W.C, 1 

and Publi*h*d by them at 67, Lon* Acre. 1 
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